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FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  PALMERSTON  POLICY. 


The  public  feeling  in  England,  Tespeciing  the 
sUte  of  our  foreign  relations^  exhibits,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
France.  In  France,  all  parties  and  classes  are 
anxious  and  excited  :  some  eagerly  hoping  for  war 
with  England ;  others  as  eagerly  seeking  to  main- 
tain peace  ;  but  all  actively  engaged  in  discussing 
the  chances,  and  moved  by  a  lively  interest  in  the 
poeaible  consequences  of  hostility.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  all  is  apathy.  The  newspapers 
write  and  speculate  about  war  with  France,  it  is 
true^  because  they  mxist  write  about  something ; 
but  there  is  no  excitement,  no  anxiety  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  about  it.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man  in  his 
own  society.  Of  the  fact  of  this  want  of  interest, 
this  absence  of  all  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  difierence  of  feeling?  How  is  it  that, 
while  our  neighbours  are  ao  excited,  so  anxious, 
and  so  much  on  the  alert,  we  regard  all  that  is 
going  forward  with  such  striking  indifference  1 
The  cause,  we  suspect,  is  this :  the  people  of  this 
eountry  are  unable  to  persuade  themselves  that 
war  b  imminent.  Removed,  as  we  are,  from  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  dbntinental  politics,  we — ^that  is, 
ihe  people  of  this  country — are  not,  like  the  French, 
always  on  the  qui  vive,  jealous  and  watchful  of 
what  is  going  on  around  us.  Our  minds  are, 
therefore,  turned  exclusively  towards  our  own  con- 
cerns ;  and  we  leave  what  are  called  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons partakes  so  much  of  this  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple, that,  for  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  debate  upon  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
This  indifference,  arising  from  a  good  principle, 
and  attended  witb  many  beneficial  effects,  is  yet 
prodnctive  of  some  mischievous  consequences.  The 
good  principle  is,  the  determination  to  mind  our 
own  affairs,  leaving  to  others  the  undisturbed 
muttgement  of  theirs.  But  the  mischievous  effect 
of  our  eondnct  arises  from  our  not  compelling  the 
exeontiTe  government  to  act  upon  the  same  prin- 
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ciple.  The  parliament  and  the  people  confine  their 
attention  to  their  own  affairs ;  but  they  carelessly 
allow  the  ministry  to  meddle,  and  meddle  just  aa 
they  like,  with  every  intrigue  that  may  agitate 
not  merely  Europe,  but  the  world.  The  people  of 
the  continent,  therefore,  never  believe  the  asser- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  country  are  careless  of 
foreign  politics.  They  judge  of  us  by  the  doings 
of  our  government ;  and  as  the  government  is  real- 
ly, from  our  apathy,  wholly  without  check  or  con- 
trol, tlie  judgment  of  foreigners  respecting  us  is 
but  too  often,  and  too  justly,  unfavourable  towards 
our  character,  and  hostile  to  our  interests.  The 
present  position  of  our  relations  with  France,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  consequence  of  this 
conduct  on  our  part.  The  people  are  careless,  con- 
fident in  the  continuation  of  peace,  and  looking  on 
with  a  strange  and  fatal  indifference ;  our  Foreign 
minister,  on  the  contrary,  b  active,  meddling,  and 
mischievous.  The  French,  naturaUy  suspicious, 
from  their  former  experience,  are  jealous,  excited, 
hostile.  While  toe  lliink  war  impossible,  and  act 
upon  this  belief,  th^y  deeming  war  inevitable,  moot 
this  question  only — When  wiU  it  happen?  This 
expectation  of  hostilities  moves  their  people  from 
one  end  of  their  country  to  the  other ;  all  classes, 
all  parties,  are  equally  on  the  alert ;  and,  if  we 
look  closely  into  the  language  of  men  of  every 
party,  we  diall  find  throughout  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  to  England ;  an  expectation  that  war  with 
her  is  at  hand  ;  and  that  the  only  point  of  differ- 
ence is  the  mode  of  preparing  for,  and  the  time  of 
declaring  it.* 

*  In  the  late  debates  in  the  French  Chamber,  Bf. 
Gnizot  and  Marshal  Sonlt  appear  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  statement.  In  the  speeches  of  all  the  other  speak- 
ers, whatever  may  be  the  practical  oonolusion  at  which 
they  severally  airiye,  there  is  manifest  an  angrv  tone 
towards  E^land,  and  a  readiness  to  go  to  war,  leken  the 
proper  time  shall  have  arrived.  It  is  much  to  be  sus- 
pected that,  spite  of  all  their  pacific  language,  M.  Guiu>t 
and  Marshal  Soult  are  carefiilly  preparing  for  war,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  petulance  of  the  English  mi- 
nister, acting  upon  the  jealous  temper  of  the  French 
people,  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  bring  on  a  war 
howeyer  painfhl  to  the  king  and  his  present  ministers 
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War!  say  the  people  of  this  country — ^in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  we  ask  for  what  are  we  to 
go  to  war  ?    Syria  I  Turkey !  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire !     What  are  these  things  to  us  ? 
Can  any  arrangement  of  tlie  affairs  of  th«  bitf  ba- 
rian,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  those  of  the  still  greater 
barbarian,  the  sultan,  be  fraught  with  miscluef  to 
ns  and  the  world  equal  to  what  would  follow  if  war 
were  to  break  out  between  us  and  France  ?    Cer^ 
tainly  not^  is  the  anawer.  of  every  rational  man. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  on  such  a  pretext 
wsr  can  arise  1    Satisfied,  as  each  man  is,  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  reason  for  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe,  all  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations ; 
comforting  themselves  with  the  notion  that  our 
neighbours  are  an  excitable  people,  much  given  to 
fierce  gesticulation  on  trifling  occasions ;  but  on  the 
whole  far  too  sensible  to  forget  their  real  interests 
in  maintaining  peace,  and  stir  up  a  war  with  Eng- 
land on  account  of  some  idle  unintelligible  disputes 
about  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey.    The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  is,  therefore,  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleases ;  and  that  he  pleases  to  create  a  disturbance 
in  Europe,  is  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  will  take 
the  pains  carefully  to  watch  his  conduct  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  what 
is  called  the  Eastern  question. 

A  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  English  minis- 
try may  enable  us  to  see  some  light  in  the  present 
matter ;  more  especiaUy,  if  we  look  also  at  the  state 
of  party  politics  in  France.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  the  existing  combustion  has 
arisen — ^why  Messrs  Palmerston,  Thiers,  and  the 
King  of  the  French  have  succeeded  in  raising  a 
quarrel  between  France  and  England  which 
threatens  to  create  confusion  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other. 

It  was  plain  to  every  body  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  Whigs  saw  that 
their  tenure  of  office  would  hardly  extend  beyond 
the  next  session,  if  no  alteration  took  place  in  the 
})ublic  mind.  The  small  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  afforded  them  tiieir  poor  pretext 
for  retaining  office,  was  every  day  dwindling  away 
—every  new  election  diminished  their  numbers. 
The  apathy  of  the  people  was  now  too  manifest  to 
be  mistaken,  and,  if  it  continued,  was  sure  to  be 
fatal  to  their  existence  as  a  ministry.  There  was 
another  feeling  also  that  was  daily  becoming 
stronger— ^ii^gust  at  the  open  and  shameless  minis- 
terial desertion  of  all  the  principles  w^hich  the 
Whigs,  as  a  party,  had  so  long  advocated.  This 
disgust  rendered  the  liberal  public  indifferent  as  to 
Tory  success  ;  and  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "  Keep 
out  the  Tories  "  had  lost  its  efficacy ;  for  men  said 
— and  said  truly — ^**  Why  need  we  keep  them  out, 
deeing  that  you  ape  all  their  evil  doings  in  office  ? 
If  out,  you  may  do  good  ;  but,  now  that  you  are  in, 
we  have  an  illiberal  ministry  watched  by  a  some- 
what more  illiberal  opposition."  Things  were 
hastening  to  their  natural  conclusion — ^yet  a  few 
months,  and  the  Whig  ministry  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Like  desperate  gamesters,  they  now  seem 
trying  their  last  throw.  It  would  appear  as  if  they 
said — ^  Peace  has  been  fatal  to  us, — ^let  us  see  what 
war  will  bring ;  confusion  may  recreate  excite- 


ment  and  enthusiasm — ^things  cannot  be  worae^ 
they  may  be  better.    Sauve  quipeta.** 

The  affairs  of  France  afforded  a  happy  opportu- 
nity for  trying  such  an  experiment.    M.  Thiers 
had  sucoeeded  in  thrusting  himself  into  power, 
spite  of  the  most  decided  and  violent  opposition  of 
the  Ftench  king.    Louis  Philippe  has  never  been 
content  to  reign  upon  the  principles  and  with  the 
power  of  a  constitutional  monarch.    Irresponsible, 
he  yet  has  ever  desired  to  be  his  own  minister — ^that 
l8,he  desired  todo  what  he  pleased,  and  to  mokeothers 
responsible  if  evU  should  follow.  The  Liberal  party 
have  always  opposed  him  in  this  pretension ;  and 
at  length  M.  Thiers,  who  had  already  become  per- 
sonally offensive  to  him,  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  a 
majority  in  the  chamber,  in  spite  of  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  king,  to  seize  upon  the  post  of  prime 
minister,  with  the  open  determination  of  acting  not 
at  the  king's  dictation,  but  on  his  own  opinion,  and 
subject  to  responsibility  for  his  own  acts  alone. 
He  knew  that  every  engine  of  intrigue  would  be 
employed  to  dispossess  him, — that  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  for  that  purpose  would  be  eagerly 
seized, — and  that  every  art  would  be  used  to  destroy 
his  power  in  the  chamber,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
people.    It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prepared  for 
the  struggle  that  was  coming  between  himself  and 
the  sovereign,  and  to  shape  his  course  accordingly, 
M.  Thiers  had  in  early  life,  and  for  some  yeara 
after  he  was  known  as  a  politician,  been  of  what 
is  called  the  Ultra-liberal  party.    This  party  he 
offended,  by  adopting  the  opinions  of  a  section  of 
the  juste  milieu^  which  had  great  power  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.    But  any  one  who  desires 
to  cope  with  the  king,  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  soon  feels  in  France  that  he  must  be 
supported,  not  only  by  this  section, — ^which  is  in 
reality  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  class, — ^but  that 
he  must  also  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  more 
declared  liberals.    These  latter,  though  few  in  num- 
ber in  the  chambers,  are  numerous  out  of  doors-^ 
active,  intelligent,  and  powerful.    Now,  this  party 
entertain  a  belief  that  their  views  of  change  will 
be  advanced  by  war.      The  movement  party  in 
France  is  also  a  war  party;*  and  herein  is  one 
great  distinction  between  the  English  and  the 
French  Radicals.     M.  Thiers,  therefore,  wishing 
to  conciliate  this  section,  and  well  aware  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  French  people  respecting  war 
and  glorVf  was  not  unw^illing  to  seize  any  opportu- 
nity which  should  enable  him  to  arouse  the  national 
vanity,  to  link  himself  to  the  national  glory,  in  the 
hope  of  being  by  this  means  able  to  cope  with  the 
king  and  the  Conservative  party.    Lord  Palmer- 
ston quickly  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  playing 
this  card. 
Some  months  before  M.  Thiers  came  into  office. 


*  It  shonld  be  remarked,  however,  that  although  the 
novement  is,  on  the  whole,  a  war  party,  yet  that  their 
desire  for  war  is  war  with  the  despots  of  Europe,  rather 
than  with  England.  That  the  national  vanity  has  been 
hurt  by  the  successes  of  England  cannot  be  denied ;  nei- 
ther can  it  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
France  who  talk  of  washing  out  this  stain,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  on  their  national  Inmour ;  nevertlielessi 
it  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed  that  the  m^jotitj  of  tha 
liberal  party  would  rather  have  England  a  friend  thao  to^ 
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ttk  Ms  was  tnade  by  England  to  France  to  join 
.the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  and  assume  the  entire 
arbitrsment  of  Eastern  affairs;  this  would  have 
led  to  a  War  with  Russia,  and  was  by  the  King  of 
the  Frmch,  thevefbie,  very  prudently  refused,«--4ie 
well  knowing  that  war  with  any  power  would  en- 
danger  his  cioWn.    On  this  refusal,  Russia,  and  the 
other  despotic  powers,  were  applied  to,  and  France 
left  on  one  side ;  the  pretence  being,  that  it  was 
Dseeisaiy  to  maintain  tile  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire ;  and  to  this  end,  to  compel  Mehemet  All 
to  giTe  up  Syria,  which  he  had  conquered,  and 
the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  deserted  to  him.    This 
proceeding  on  our  part  was  by  M^  Thiers  con- 
fltmed  into  an  insult  to  France,    Whereupon  he 
and  his  party  newspapers,  made  forcible  appeals 
to  the  vanity  and  self-love  of  the  people.  The  flame 
^presd  fifom  one  end  of  France  to  the  otheri  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
every  Frenchman  seemed  fiantic  for  war.    Nothing 
stalled  by  this  state  of  things,  Lord  Falmerston 
continued  his  game;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  Syria, 
troops  also  were  despatched  there,  and  arms  and 
smmunition  were  distributed  among  the  turbulent 
populstion,  which  by  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  dis- 
ermed,  and  rendered  amenable  to  law  and  justice. 
It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative  that  we  could 
wiah  the  reader  to  pause,  and  calmly,  but  earnest- 
ly, to  inquire  into,  and  judge  of,  the  whole  morality 
of  this  extiaordinary  prooeeding« 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  at  this 
iDoment  happen  to  the  civilized  world,  would  be  a 
wsr  between  France  and  England ;  and  any  one 
who  deliberately  risks  the  immediate  bringing  about 
of  this  dire  eVMit,  ought,  if  he  wish  to  escape  the 
tucration  of  hb  fellow  men,  be  able  to  show  that 
be  was  driven  by  an  overwhelming  necessity  to 
run  so  dangerous  a  hazard.  But,  in  the  present 
caae^  no  such  excuse  can  be  ofiered ;  ignorance  of 
tbe  probable  consequence  cannot  be  pleaded ;  Lord 
Pfthnenton  well  knew,  as  did  every  one  at  all  ac-^ 
^nted  with  France,  that  if  he  pursued  his  pro- 
posed scheme  with  respect  to  Syria,  it  might  be 
stterly  impossible  to  prevent  an  immediate  deolara^ 
tion  of  war  by  the  French  people.  Whether  peace 
or  war  would  result  was  as  uncertain  a  contin- 
lency,  as  the  number  that  would  appear  upon  the 
throwing  of  a  die.  Louis  Philippe,  we  sll  were 
*wtf  earnestly  desired  peace,  and  would  use 
bis  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  it ;  but  it  was  also 
dear,  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  might  be 
too  much  for  him.  Happily,  for  the  moment, 
pesceful  counsels  have  prevaUed.  The  dexterous 
nsnagement  of  the  king  has  secured,  for  the  in- 
Btsat,  a  majotHy  in  the  chambers ;  but  the  great 
risk  wss  ran ;  and  even  at  this  moment  we  cannot 
ley  that  we  have  escaped  the  fearful  consequences. 
Any  hour  may  bring  a  change  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  chambers ;  and  the  p^icef ol  {nfospeets 
which  sanguine  spirits  believe  to  be  before  us,  may 
«t  once  be  overclouded,  and  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
lOfs,  come  suddenly  upon  us  and  the  world.*    For 

*ths  piobabiltttes  of  the  present  pesee  being  dis- 
^vM  in  tlM  greater,  beoanse  of  the  insiiliiag  beanng 
Md  i^«lsss  ceadMt  of  ear  bUsistei  fbr  Foieiga  Aifsirs. 
mtberto,  sdecees  has  attended  his  wselike  doiafi  i  but 


what  then  has  this  risk  been  eneotintered  t  What 
interest  of  England  was  at  stake?  What  wiSe 
purpose  is  sought  to  be  attained  ?  Wherefore,  we 
reiterate,  wherefore  are  we^  at  this  moment,  riied- 
ding  blood,  squandering  treasure,  and  risking  the 
terrible  calamity  of  a  general  war?  What  is  the 
answer  hitherto  given  to  this  question  ?  It  is  inv- 
possible  to  discover  any  that  a  rational  man  can 
for  a  moment  listen  to.  The  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  ask  feai'lessly 
how  does  this  supposed  integrity  concern  us  ?  an^ 
in  the  second  place,  this  integrity  has  been  loiig 
since  destroyed,  and  was,  by  the  very  proposal  to 
make  Mehemet  Ali  sovereign  of  Ilgypt,  utterly  set 
at  nought.  But  Mehemet  Ali,  if  permitted,  Wotild 
have  become  undisturbed  noaster  of  Syria.  Well, 
and  what  then  ?  He  ill-treated  the  Syrians.  Is 
this  a  reason  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other people  ?  Ask  the  Irish  Catholics  if  England 
ill-treats  them.  Ask  the  inhabitants  of  Lowet 
Canada  if  England  has  been  a  nlereiful  masted  t 
Let  the  thousands  of  her  people  slain  by  the  sword, 
by  famine,  by  frost,  and  misery,  answer)  Thd 
pretence  is  ridiculous*  Mehemet  ill-treated  the 
Syrians :  therefore,  we  have  spread  war  and  deso^ 
lation  over  their  land,  and  levelled  their  eities  with 
the  earth.  If  ours  be  a  merciful  consideration  of 
their  misery,  this  is  a  strange  way  of  showing  it  t 
But  it  was  necessary  to  counteract  Russia.  Wd 
confess  we  cannot  understand  how  this  was  to 
be  eifected  by  destroying  the  only  power  in  the 
East  that  was  steadily  pursuing  a  system  of  im-* 
provement  and  civilisation.  Mehemet  Ali  power* 
ful,  might  have  been  a  useful  ally— checked  in  his 
plans,  ruined  abroad,  crushed  at  home^  he  b  use- 
less as  a  friend,  while  he  may  be  a  vengeful  and 
annoying  enemy.  We  pretend  to  desire  the  im- 
provement of  the  East — ^we  say  that  we  wish  td 
see  European  civilisation  spreading  over  Africa 
and  Asia ;  and,  in  order  to  forward  its  advance,  we 
destroy  the  only  power  which  has  hitherto  success^ 
fully  attempted  to  bring  the  natives  of  those  re-* 
giona  even  into  the  path  which  leads  to  this  deored 
goals 

But  allowing  all  that  is  said  about  the  necessity 
of  coercing  Mehemet  Ali,  aiding  the  Turk,  and 
opposing  Russia, — ^would  not  most  of  these  ends 
have  been  attained  more  easily  and  completely 
through  an  alliance  with  France,  than  with  the 
four  despotic  powers  of  Europe ;  and  would  any  of 
the  evils  anticipated  in  the  East  have  weighed 
agunst  the  terrible  mischiefs  that  must  follow 
upon  a  war  with  the  French  nation? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  some  of  the 
probable  results  of  hostilities  between  the  twd 
countries ;  and  while  so  doing  we  would  entreat 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  politicians^  We 
know  that  there  is  much  triumph  among  Tory 


success  ought  not  to  blind  vs  to  the  Mf  of  underlaklfkg^ 
this  war  at  all,— nor  to  the  worse  than  folly  of  imdertakhig 
it  in  a  naniier  likely  (and  indeed  iatended)  to  give  offence 
to  the  French  nation.  If  tbe  same  spirit  is  still  to  direct 
our  councils,  it  is  evident,  whatever  tbe  present  de- 
ceitfil  appearances  of  peace  may  be,  that  we  shall  not 
escape  from  onr  aegoiiatioss  with  Franee  without  » 
iBptinef 
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statesmen,  at  the  present  warlike  proceedings  of 
their  opponents  the  Whigs.  They  remember  the 
lamentations  over  war,  the  demands  for  peace,  in 
which  the  Whigs  constantly  indulged  during  the 
last  struggle  with  France;  and  they  see,  with 
much  complacency,  the  Whigs  forgetting  the  prin- 
ciples of  Uiose  days,  and  foUowhig  now  in  the 
yery  footsteps  of  the  Tories  of  the  olden  time. 
Moreover,  the  Tory  party  are  glad  of  any  thing 
which  dbtracts  the  public  attention ;  which  calls 
it  away  from  our  own  internal  afiairs,  and  thus 
silences  the  cry  for  reform.  They  hail  this  coming 
storm,  therefore,  because  it  will  utterly  destroy  the 
character  of  their  political  opponents,  and  because 
it  will  put  off  the  evil  day  of  reform.  But  there  is 
another  light  in  which  this  picture  may  be  viewed, 
in  which  the  scene  is  far  from  promising  a  pleasant 
prospect  even  for  them.  To  this  view  we  solicit 
their  earnest  consideration;  and  not  only  theirs, 
but  that  of  every  man,  to  whom  the  weal  or  wo  of 
his  country  and  mankind  is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Suppose  that  the  hostilities  already  commenced 
in  Syria  continue;  suppose  the  pacha  obstinate, 
Alexandria  destroyed,  or  any  other  contingency 
that  may  anger  or  alarm  the  French ;  suppose, 
thereupon,  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  French  people, 
and  war  declared ;  what  will  be  the  condition  of 
France  ?  What  will  be  her  conduct  ?  She  will,  as 
in  I7d3,  stand  alone  against  the  world ;  but  not,  as 
then,  weak  and  dbtracted, — ^tom  with  internal 
convulsions^  and  wholly  unprepared  for  hostilities. 
The  presUge  of  her  former  victories  will  attend  her. 
Her  numerous  and  disciplined  forces  will  be  eager 
for  attack ;  while  her  leaders  will  not  fail  to  seek 
for  aid  against  the  despots  who  trample  upon 
Europe,  from  the  people  whom  these  despots  oppress. 
The  propagande  will  be  their  principle  of  action, — 
to  Italy  they  will  speak  as  deliverers ;  and  let  no 
one  doubt  but  that  within  that  land  they  will  find 
ample  means  for  spreading  the  flame  of  war  and 
insurrection.  France  will  fight  Austria,  not  sim- 
ply with  her  own  armies,  but  with  the  people  op- 
pressed by  the  degrading  rule  of  the  Hun.  From 
the  Alps  to  Reggio,  Italy  will  at  once  be  in  arms, 
and  give  Austria  reason  to  curse  the  hour  in  which 
the  demon  of  liberty  (for  to  her  liberty  is  a  demon) 
was  aroused  by  the  war-cry  of  France.  Spain, 
too,  aided  by  republican  France,  would  soon  remo- 
del her  government.  Even  now  the  democratic 
party  is  in  the  ascendant ; — ^let  France  interfere  as 
a  friend  to  that  party,  and  resbtance  will  be  im- 
possible. The  days  of  1807  will  not  return.  The 
French,  taught  by  the  experience  of  that  time,  will 
not  commit  again  the  fatal  mistake  of  Napoleon ; 
but  leaving  the  people  of  Spain  to  frame  their  own 
government,  will  acquire  an  ally  in  place  of  making 
a  revengeful  enemy.  In  Poland,  also,  will  France 
seek  alliance.  Germany,  in  spite  of  what  we  constant- 
ly hear  of  the  paternal  nature  of  the  various  govern- 
ments which  partition  her  soil,  will  afford  abundant 
means  of  exciting  discontent.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  amidst  her  fields  and  cities. 
War  once  declared  in  Europe,  that  spirit  will  be 
up  and  doing,  over  every  part  of  the  continent. 
And  who  will  say  that  here  in  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land all  will  be  peaceful?    Is  there  no  discontent 


among  our  people? — is  it  perfect  quiet  in  Ireland? 
Let  us  not  hide  the  truth  from  ourselves.  Through- 
out England  and  Scotland,  more  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  working  classes  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  those  institutions  by  which  they 
are  excluded  from  political  rights.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  have,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  are  only  kept 
down  in  sullen  obedience,  because  they  have  learned 
that  violence  is  useless.  This  desire  to  resist  is  not 
confined  to  a  few — ^the  feeling  of  discontent  is 
widely  spread  ;*  and  this  feeling  will  not  be  soothed 
or  allayed  by  increasing  the  misery  which  gave  it 
birth.  But  war  will  inevitably  do  this — millions 
will  be  again  thrown  away— our  burthens,  already 
far  too  heavy,  willbecome  insupportable ;  discontent 
will,  all  over  the  land,  break  out  in  open  violence ; 
and  an  armed  effort  will  be  made  to  attain  those 
ends,  which,  if  peace  continue,  the  people  hope  to 
attain  by  the  gradual  advance  of  truth,  and  the  in* 
crease  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks.  This 
would  be,  even  for  those  who  hope,  in  war,  a  means 
of  staving  off  the  evil  day  of  reform,  a  far  worse 
result  than  peaceful  change ;  for  with  this  violent 
tumbling  down  of  old  institutions,  ruin  will  come 
far  and  wide.  The  debt  which  hangs  round  our 
necks,  a  vast  and  almost  overwhelming  burthen, 
will  be  shaken  off,  without  regard  to  the  direful 
suffering  which  must  follow.  All  improvement 
must,  for  the  time,  cease.  The  millions  which, 
even  now,  find  a  scanty  subsistence,  will  then 
be  all  too  many  for  our  narrow  limits ;  the  most 
terrible  convulsions  will  occur;  and,  if  succeeding 
generations  may  be  destined  to  see  happier  times, 
we  at  least  shall  be  miserable.  In  Ireland  confu- 
sion is  yet  more  likely  to  happen.  At  this  present 
time  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  are  fearful  of 
accepting  power,  because  they  dread  insurrection 
and  civil  war  in  that  ill-governed  land.  Will  the 
chance  of  evil  be  lessened  by  the  miseries  of  war  7 
If  the  powerful  hand  of  England  be  once  with- 
drawn, or  if  the  Irish  once  successfully  resist  our 
dominion,  a  civil  war  will  follow  that  will  very 
much  resemble  the  war  of  extermination  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  of  Hayti.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  have  so  long  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  such  a  fearful  spirit  of  hate  and  revenge  has 
been  aroused,  that  an  internecine  war  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  appeal  to  force 

*  The  Morning  Chronide,  which  has  been  lastily  blowing 
the  war  tmmpet  for  Lord  Pslmenton,  nererthelesB  thus 
writes  oonceming  the  feeling  of  the  working  people  : — 
"So  long  as  the  extension  of  the  suffirage  below  the 
middle  olasses  is  refiised  by  the  lef^atore,  there  will  be 
a  great  breach  in  the  community,  incapable  of  healing. 
The  working  classes  are  now,  in  fact,  at  war  ¥rath  all  the 
superior  classes.  They  do  not  indeed  take  the  field  in 
arms ;  though  perhaps  there  are  many  who  might  not 
object  to  that,  and  with  whom  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
prudential  calculation.  But  they  are  alienated  and  hos- 
tile in  heart  and  soid."— Da;.  10, 1840. — This  newspa- 
per, which  has  so  long  been  the  OTgan  of  the  Whigs,  and 
which  SO  often  and  so  loudly  complained  of  Tory  wars, 
has,  since  the  Eastern  question  arose,  employed  all  its 
energies  to  excite  disconi  between  England  and  France. 
Party  pniposes  had  to  be  serred  ;  so  old  professions  and 
worn-out  principles  have  been  conveniently  forgotten. 
WhatcTer  may  be  the  policy  of  such  coodnot,  the  mora- 
lity  cannot  be  donbtftd. 
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•Mme  party  or  the  other  would  be  rooted  out  for 
eTer. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  We  are  on  the  brink 
of  this  precipice.  It  is  not  that  we  need  expect  de- 
feat, or  that  physically  we  are  unprepared  for  war. 
Nothing  was  ever  more  false  than  the  representations 
of  the  Ttme«  newspaper  respecting  the  inefficiency 
of  our  navy.  The  events  of  Uie  campaign  in 
Syria  have  amply  shown  the  mendacity  of  those 
j«rty  appeals  of  the  Tory  press.  But,  still,  wc 
dread  war;  we  dread  the  confusion  that  would 
necessarily  arise  throughout  the  world ;  we  dread 
the  direful  consequences  in  our  land,  and  among 
our  own  people ;  and  we  vainly  endeavour  to  find 
any  justification  for  the  minister  who  wantonly 
drags  us  to  the  brink  of  this  mischief.  The  war- 
like propensilies  of  Lord  Palmerston  appear  to  us 
fraught  with  the  most  terrible  calamities  to  this 
eountiy.  What  good  he  may  be  seeking  for  him- 
self, we  know  not:  he  has,  indeed,  figured  in 
eveiy  ministry,  except  one,  tliat  has  existed  since 
1812.  He  may  wish  to  spend  his  last  days  in 
office^  and  to  that  end  may  be  seeking  to  conciliate 
those  who  must  soon  succeed  the  Whigs.  War 
with  France  may  be  a  means  of  reconciliation. 
Of  all  this  we  know  nothing ;  but  of  the  danger 
to  the  countiy  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we 
cannot  think  this  danger  wisely  incurredy  even 
though  it  should  insure  to  us  the  continuance  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  services  as  a  statesman.  Not 
only  should  we,  if  peace  could  be  insured  thereby, 
bear  his  loss  without  repining;  but  we  would  even 
go  one  step  further,  and  attempt  to  insure  it,  by 
at  onoe  dismissing  him.  The  public  indignation 
onght  to  be  pointedly  expressed  against  any  man, 
who  should,  for  any  reason,  bring  his  country  into 
the  dangerous  condition  in  which  we  now  stand : 
how  much  more  severe,  then,  ought  to  be  our 
reprobation  of  him,  who  wantonly,  and  without 
the  shadow  of  a  rational  pretext,  compels  us  to 
ran  so  dangerous  a  hazard !  It  behoves  the  people 
to  be  aware  of  the  mischief  now  hanging  over  us  ; 
andy  by  proper  precautions,  to  prevent  it.  If  Lord 
Pahnerston's  present  policy  be  continued,  war  is 
inevitable.  0^  the  other  hand,  if  a  tone  of  con- 
ciliation be  used  towards  France — if  steps  be  taken 
to  show  that  we  are  sincerely  grieved  that  any 
niisanderstanding  should  have  arisen,  her  people 
are  too  generous  not  frankly  to  accept  our  pro- 
ferred  friendship— too  wise  to  scorn  the  benefits  of 
our  aliianoe.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  apathy 
of  the  English  nation  permitted  a  flippant,  arro- 
gant, and  desperate  minbter  to  perpetrate  a  crime 
in  their  name,  which  coming  generations  will  blush 
to  remember. 

It  may  be  necessary,  before  we  close  this  article, 
to  notice  one  objection  which  may  be  stated  as  an 
answer  to  our  alarms: — ^^'The  Syrian  affair  is 
settled,  and  France  can  have  no  further  reason  for 
complaint ;  therefore,  your  fears,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  war,  are  wholly  without  foundation." 
Our  answer  to  this,  is  first :  The  Syrian  affair  is 
not  settled  at  the  date  of  this  writing ;  and,  second, 
if  it  were,  it  is  plain  that  other  causes  for  hostility 
will  be  found  or  made. 

We  say,  that  the  question  with  Mehemet  All  b 


not  yet  settled ;  because  we  see  the  minbtry  them- 
selves creating  obstacles  to  that  settlement :  obsta- 
cles which  seem  to  be  conjured  up  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  the  French  people,  wounding 
their  sense  of  honour,  and  thereby  exciting  them 
to  anger  and  open  wariTare.  Before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  ultimatum  sent  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  offered  him  the  hereditary  possession  of  Egypt. 
Now,  when  he  appears  willing  to  accept  of  thb 
offer,  the  ministerbl  papers,  and  among  others,  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  evidenUy  speaking  the  senti- 
ments of  the  minbtry,  and  more  than  probably 
written  by  some  of  their  agents,  declare,  that  by 
this  offer,  the  sovereignity  of  Egypt  was  not  meant, 
but  merely  posseman  under  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  sultan,  as  heretofore  was  the  case.  Every 
one  understood  the  offer  originally  to  signify,  an 
offer  to  make  Mehemet  Ali  an  independeilt  sove- 
reign over  Egypt.  Now,  when  there  b  a  chance 
of  an  amicable  arrangement,  it  b  unblushingly 
asserted,  tliat  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. 
Mehemet  is  to  remain  pacha — subject  to  the 
sultan,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Turkbh 
empire.    Let  us  hear  the  Chronicle  on  this  head : 

<<The  allies  have  already  recommended  to  the 
Porte  to  continue  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  pachalic  of 
Egypt ;  and  there  b  no  doubt  that  the  Porte  will 
concede  to  him  the  hereditary  adminbtration  of 
that  province.  That  he  and  his  successors  will  be 
continued  in  possession  so  kng  as  he  complies  toith 
the  terms  of  Mtf  arrangement*  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
though  we  are  unable  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
allies  can  offer  a  direct  guarantee  toithout  trenching, 
which  iht^  have  altoays  been  anxious  to  amid,  on  the 
stUtan^s  righ$  of  sovereignty.  There  are  subsbting 
treaties,  too,  by  which  the  relations  between  the 
sultan  and  the  pacha  must  necessarily  be  affected. 
In  the  treaty  of  commerce,  for  instance,  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  the  duties  payable  on 
British  commodities  are  regulated  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  Egypt,  of 
course,  included.  In  the  same  manner,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  monopolies  b  carefully  secured.  Now, 
we  need  not  observe,  tliat  Egypt,  under  Mehemet 
Ali,  has  been  one  great  monopoly.  He  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil :  he 
forces  the  fellahs  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  him, 
on  terms  fixed  by  himself;  and  he  is  consequently 
the  only  seller  in  Egypt.  Then,  again,  the  French 
quacks  about  him,  have  inoculated  him  with  their 
system  of  having  protecting  duties,  in  order  to 
make  Egypt  what  it  never  can  be— a  manufacturing 
country.  All  these  things  are  expressly  in  the 
teeth  of  tlie  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain.  Mehemet  Ali  must  administer  the  eountty 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  empire" — Decem- 
ber 10, 1840. 

The  purpose  of  this  b  to  raise  up  obstacles  to  any 
amicable  arrangement.  The  reasons  set  forth  are 
as  contemptible  as  the  end  is  mischievous. — ^**Egypt, 
of  course,  included  V  Why,  of  course?  Is  Greece 
included  1  Greece  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire as  Egypt ;  but  the  treaty  would  not,  therefore, 
affect  Greece.    Suppose  Spain  had  objected  when 


*  The  Italies  are  oars. 
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Franoe  ceded  to  England  Canada  and  the  West 
India  islands,  conquered  during  the  war  preced- 
ing the  peace  of  l76d,«-^that  there  were  existing 
treaties  hetween  Spain  and  Franoe  which  affected 
all  the  dominions  of  Franoe, — ^would  it  not  have 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  Canada, 
&o.,  do  not  now  fbnn  part  of  the  French  dominions  ? 
So,  in  the  present  case,  the  difficulty  started,  is  at 
once  obviated  by  saying,  Egypt  no  longer  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  talk  about 
monopolies  is  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  feelings 
in  England  respecting  commerce,  not  altogether 
skilfully  managed.  The  contemptuous  mention  of 
French  quacks  may,  indeed,  give  offence  to  France, 
and  thus  attain  the  end  at  which  the  writer  pro- 
bably aimed.  But  did  it  not  suggest  itself  to  the 
scribe  in  the  Ohraniole  that  there  are  quacks  nearer 
home  who  favour  protecting  duties  ?  Why  should 
he  call  it  a  French  system,  when  the  English  corn- 
laws  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  making  England  an 
agricultural  nation  ?  In  America,  too,  there  is  a 
tariff  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  Ameri- 
ca a  manufacturing  nation.  In  truth,  this  system 
of  protecting  duties  is  conmion  to  all  the  nations, 
and  is,  we  are  fully  willing  to  allow,  a  common 
error.  The  desire  to  excite  an  ill  feeling  against 
France  and  French  opinions  was  too  strong,  how- 
ever, to  be  resisted ;  so  the  Ckronich  hazarded  a 
fiilse  charge  rather  than  make  none  at  all. 

But  our  purpose  in  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Ckrantoie^  is  to  show  that  the  question  is  far  from 
being  settled.  Mehemet  Ali  will  claim  for  him- 
gelf — and  he  will  be  supported  in  his  pretensions  by 
France — ^the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Having  so  long 
lived  independent,  he  will  not  again  form^y  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turk.  If  we 
attempt  to  force  him  to  such  subjection,  by  de- 
stroying Alexandria,  Louis  Philippe  will  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  peace  between  France  and 
England. 

Suppose,  however,  this  difficulty  conquered,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  language  of  the  Ministerial  and 
Tory  journals  respecting  Franoe,  that  although 
they  pretend  to  deprecate  a  war,  they  are  actively 
employed  in  creating  the  ill  feeling,  that  must  na- 
turally produce  one.  Not  a  day  passes  without 
our  seeing  in  the  Chronicley  the  G^/o^,  and  even  in 
journals  which  pretend  to  great  liberality  and 
kind  feelings  towards  France,  every  species  of  at- 
tack upon  the  self-love,  the  vain-glory,  and  the 
boasting  of  the  French  nation.    The  Times  joins  in 


the  hue  and  cry,  whUe  the  Slandard  majces  jio  pre- 
tence to  good- will,  but  openly,  and  so  far  honestly, 
avows  its  hatred  of  France.  Every  opportunity  is 
seized,  to  bring  back  the  recoUeotion  of  past  hostili- 
ties. French  defeats  are  dwelt  upon ;  the  valour  of 
the  French  impugned,  their  notions  of  honour 
and  their  desire  for  glory  treated  with  unmitigated 
contempt ;  and  all  this  time  great  complaints  are 
made,  because  the  French  journalists  are  guilty  of 
the  same  errors !  If  a  French  journalist,  judging 
of  the  English  people  by  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry,  expresses  indignation  and  hostility 
against  the  nation,  at  once  a  hundred  pens  are  at 
work  to  insist  upon  the  undying  hate  of  France  to 
England.  Regardless  of  the  provocation — ^regard- 
less of  the  peculiar  position  of  France— judging  of 
her  as  if  she  enjoyed  our  insular  position,  making 
no  aUowances  for  the  many  causes  of  jealousy  and 
natural  suspicion  which  beset  her  people—our 
party  writers  seize  upon  every  hasty  ill-judged 
expression  used  by  their  party  writers,  and  convert 
it  into  a  means  of  exciting  anger  and  hatred 
amongst  the  people  of  this  country  against  the  na- 
tion with  which,  of  all  others,  the  interest  of  our- 
selves and  of  mankind  should  induce  us  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations.  A  sudden  passion,  and  the 
explosion  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  is  taken  as  ir- 
re^gable  evidence  of  a  settled  hatred  and  jealousy  ^ 
and  having  proved  to  their  own  satisfiustlon  that 
the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two  nations  has 
not  been  allayed,  but  still  subsists  in  all  its  former 
vigour,  all  these  party  writers  seem  overjoyed,  as 
if  they  had  made  a  most  gratifying  discovery. 
When  we  say  all,  we  are  in  error,  llie  Examiner 
stands  alone  among  the  Ministerial  papers,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  mischievous  war  policy  now  pur- 
sued by  its  patrons.  But  with  this  single  and 
singular  exception,  all  the  Ministerial  and  Con- 
servative papers  seem  detennined  to  let  slip  no  op- 
portunity of  exciting  old  feuds  and  creating  new. 
The  old  Tory  policy  of  1793  is  revived— the  old 
play  is  to  be  enacted  with  a  new  cast  of  characters. 
Formerly  the  Whigs  hissed  in  opposition  ;  but 
now,  disguised  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  their 
old  opponents,  using  their  words,  their  arts,  and 
all  their  various  deceiving  pretences,  they  have  be- 
come the  actors  in  the  scene.  If  the  people  treat 
them  according  to  their  deserts,  they  will  at  once 
hoot  them  with  ignominy  from  the  stage.  Let  the 
])eople  continue  apathetic,  and  the  many  little  ware 
of  the  Whigs  will  enp  in  one  labob  one. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MISSUS! 


BT   N.  0&  H. 


If  we  speak  a  Httle  thick,  beloved  public,  forgive 
U8  ;  our  thickness,  we  trust,  will  be  confined  to  our 
parts  of  ^eech,  and  not  include  our  parts  of  under- 
standing. The  truth  is,  we  have  been  drinking 
potations  pottle  deep  to  the  health  of  the  Princess 
Royal !  We  liave  been,  crying,  ^*  Long  live  the 
Princess,"  and  "  Long  live  the  Queen,"  till  we  judged 
\i  necessary  to  he  able  to  cry,  as  well  as  see,  double. 


We  are,  in  short,  pretty  much  in  the  oondition  of 
Sheridan,  when,  on  being  taken  up  drunk  and  di<H 
orderly  by  the  watch,  he  was  just  able  to  articu- 
late, *^  Gen-tle-men !  I  am  not— often— ^in  this 
condi-di-tion  ! — My — my  name— is — W — WUber- 
force!" 

Like  most  other  folks  similarly  overtaken,  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  wondrous  wise.    Like  Sheri- 


MAN  AND  HIS  MISSUS! 


dan,  we  want  to  be  mistaken  for  Mr  Wilberforce. 
We  have  a  mind  to  prose  a  bit,  and  to  make  our- 
selres  listened  to.  CHber  honourable  members  are 
listened  to  when  taken  prosy  ;  or,  if  not  listened  to, 
are  reported,  and  consequenUy  read.  We  are  in 
the  piedicament  of  being  forced  to  report  ourselves 
— ^nay,  we  have  reported  ourselves — as  above.  It 
can't  be  helped.  The  occasion  must  plead  for  us. 
It  is  only  once  a-year. 

The  headach,  which  we  find  creeping  over  us, 
hath  perhaps  disposed  us  to  rebel  against  petticoat 
government ; — but  so  it  is,  that  we  find  ourselves, 
pen  in  hand,  most  splenetically  disposed  against 
the  sex.  What  the  deuce  are  they  all  about  ?  Lady 
Morgan,  Miss  Martineau,  all  the  rights-of-women- 
ists! — Will  they  never  be  quiet? — Will  they  never 
let  well  alone?— -Can  they  not  be  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing their  own  way,  without  wanting  to  have  every 
body  else*s  way,  till  every  body  else  wishes  them 
ottf  of  the  way? — Ladies! — ladies! — ^be  warned! — 
be  wise!  What  is  it  you  want?  "Power!"  quoth 
they! — **  Knowledge  is  power  :  we  want  a  better 
education — ^we  want  a  female  university !"  Are  we 
hi  order,  Mr  Speaker?  Is  not  such,  Mesdames  et 
Mademoiselles,  the  tendency  of  your  grumblings  ? 
Are  you  not  ambitious  of  having  your  confusion  of 
tongues  classicized, — ^your  bad  language  purified? 
Would  you  not  fain  inscribe  yourselves  M.A.,  in 
addition  to  all  the  Arts  of  which  you  are  already 
mistresses? — As  we  said  before — ^be  wise,  be  warned ! 

Listkk!  The  niggers,  in  their  "  untaught, 
innate  philosophy,'*  believe  the  monkeys  of 
their  woods  to  be  gifted  with  speech  and  under- 
standing ;  but  that  they  sham  stupid  for  fear  of 
being  made  to  work.  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
such  has  always  been  our  secret  opinion  concerning 
the  weaker  sex.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Greek  and  Mathematics  might  be  flogged  into  them 
(if  they  choose  to  be  flogged)  as  readily  as  into  our 
own  dunsical  natures, — ^that  they  might  get  up  in 
their  places  in  the  Lower  House,  and  make  speeches 
is  flat  as  Salisbury  Plain  about  Syria,  or  Canada, 
or  Jewish  Emancipation,  or  whatever  other  bagged 
fox  of  politics  may  have  succeeded  to  the  extinct 
Gog  and  Magog,---Catholic8  and  Slave  Trade, — 
which  used  to  serve  as  a  cockshy  for  the  school- 
boy members  to  try  their  skill  on.  They  might 
even,  with  sufficient  prompting  and  bolstering, 
make  tolerably  good  incumbrances  of  the  treasury 
bench,— declaring  war  with  some  friendly  power, 
as  a  preventive  against  the  remote  possibility  of 
having  war  declared  upon  them  by  an  irafriendly 
one. — But,  bless  their  darling  little  souls!  What 
Would  they  gain  by  this  extension  of  their  rights? 
What  would  **  Woman  "  acquire  byflinging  off^  the 
yoke  of  her  **  Master?"  Work  instead  of  play — 
toil  in  lieu  of  sport ! — It  is  only  by  submitting  to 
be  called  of  the  weaker  sex,  that  she  obtains  the 
inununity  of  sitting  through  life,  in  her  easy  chair, 
with  her  hands  crossed.  Those  hands,  oh!  foolish 
and  perverse  generation !  instead  of  remaining  re- 
dolent of  almond  paste  and  smooth  as  satin,  would 
'wcome  tinged  with  the  filthy  ink  of  Downing 
ftreet, — or  rough  with  holding  in  their  chargers 
r.  a  review.  Were  ye  raised  to  our  level,  tliese 
4»Hcate  cheeks  must  become  freckled  with  expo- 1 


sure ; — ^those  ivory  brows  wrinkled  with  cogitation  ; 
those  beaming  faces 

Sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Ye  are  at  present  fair  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which 
are  fair  because  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ! 
Believe  us,  lovely  abolitionists!  (and  we  told  you 
just  now  we  were  Mr  Wilberforce!) — ^believe  us, 
that  the  moment  ye  are  enfranchised,  ye  will  have 
to  work  like  slaves! 

We  call  upon  you,  therefore,  in  your  own  sweet 
interests,  to  reflect  what  will  be  your  remorse  when 
you  find  yourselves  growing  fretful  and  frightful 
from  nightly  exposure  to  the  foul  air,  and  other 
irritations  of  parliament ;  to  the  confinement  of 
law-courts  ;  to  the  torment  of  chapter-houses.— 
Think  what  will  be  your  sensations  on  waking  one> 
morning,  after  a  harrassing  session,  to  find  your 
faces  on  your  pillows,  transformed  into  fac-similea 
of  those  of  my  Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  I 
Think  of  living  to  be  wigged  and  gowned,  like  those 
illustrious  ex-chancellors  ;  think  of  finding  your- 
selves ghostlified  in  surplices ;  think  of  preaching 
a  Visitation  Sermon  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  think 
of  being  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  ;  think  of  being  blown 
up  by  the  Horse  Guards ;  think  of  being  blown  up 
at  Acre ! 

And  all  this,  Woman  will  have  to  undergo  should 

she  persist  in  running  it  neck-and-neck  with  her 

Master.     At  present,  pretty  dear,  she  is  coaxed 

and  sugar-plumbed  throughlife.  Like  the  monkeys, 

she  is  allowed  to 

Leap  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shell  her  nuts  at  liberty  ; 

or,  if  deprived  of  liberty,  is  allowed  to  skip  about, 
making  faces,  and  chattering  at  all  the  world.  Let 
her  only  make  so  much  as  a  wry  face,  when  once 
she  has  assumed  her  position  cheek  by  jowl  with 
lordly  man,  and  see  how  she  will  be  called  to 
account ! — 

We  know  something  of  the  world.  The  better 
half — (plagiie  take  it,  and  aU  other  better  halves !) 
— the  better  half  of  a  century  has  passed  over  our 
head ;  and  our  fifty  years'  wisdom  teaches  us  more 
and  more  excruciatingly,  every  day  of  our  lives,  the 
bitter  severity  of  the  sentence  which  assigned  to 
the  fallen  Adam  something  to  do.  The  world 
would  do  very  well — ^that  is,  we  should  do  very 
well  in  the  world — if  we  had  only  "  nothing  to  do." 
We  fear  we  do  not  express  ourselves  distinctly ; 
but,  as  we  said  before,  "  we  are  not  often  thus — ^we 
are  Mr  Wilberforce."  Soberly  speaking,  we  mean 
that  if,  like  the  ladies,  we  were  privileged  to  sit  in 
boudoirs,  with  our  feet  upon  the  fender,  with  a 
good  novel  in  our  hands ;  to  walk  in  silk  attire 
(not  that  of  a  Q.  C. ;)  to  eat  the  fat  of  the  land, 
(that  fat  being  the  fat  of  venison ;)  and  taste  of 
the  fruits  thereof  (those  fruits  being  Providence 
pines  and  Newington  peaches ;)  without  having 
to  bum  the  midnight  oil  in  our  youth,  or  rise 
with  the  lark  in  our  middle  age, — either  because, 
like  the  lark,  we  are  on  the  turf, — or  because,  like 
an  unlucky  dog,  we  are  professional ;  we  should 
think  twice  before  we  voted  for  a  reform-bill  to  rc- 
leghdate  our  condition. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  MISSUS  I 


Who,  in  their  senses,  would  not  rather  helong 
to  the  omanH^ntal  than  the  useful  part  of  the 
creation  ?  Who  would  not  rather  he  a  rose  than  a 
stalk  of  hemp — a  myrtle  than  a  carrot — a  lyre 
than  a  pulley — an  ostrich  feather  than  a  hirch 
broom? — ^Was  ever  such  folly  as  to  wish  to  abjure 
universal  impunity — general  irresponsibility? 
Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of,  as  for  an  angel 
deliberately  to  cut  off  its  ethereal  wings — ^to 
moult  (with  premeditation)  its  angelic  pinions? 
We  had  heard  before  of  fallen  angels;  but,  for 
beings  of  a  higher  sphere  to  fling  themselves 
head  foremost  into  Tophet,  like  some  love-sick 
apprentice,  from  the  top  of  the  Monument  or  Sam 
Patch  from  Niagara,  b  a  wantonness  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  lacks  a  name  in  the  category  of 
angelic  follies. 

Ye  lady  novelists ! — ^Ye  right  honourable  annual 
spinners !— who  accomplish  your  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  by  smiling  upon  quires  of  Bath 
post,  whereupon  romances  and  sonnets  appear  like 
a  palace  raised  by  the  bat  of  Harlequin : — ^reflect, 
we  conjure  you,  upon  your  weariness  of  spirit, 
when,  instead  of  weighing  out  these  literary  com- 
fits to  us  at  a  guinea  an  ounce,  ye  have  to  write 
politics  like  Fonblanque,  or  to  compile  Bridge- 
water  Treatises ; — ^to  steam  it  once  a-year  in  search 
of  the  BritiBh  Association ;  and  having  found  it, 
go  breaking  stones  on  the  road  with  it,  or  star- 
hunting  into  the  skies.  Instead  of  prattling  about 
"Gems  of  Beauty,"  certain  that  your  Bristol 
stones  will  pass  for  diamonds,  you  will  have 
to  talk  about  greywacke  and  molybdena.  In- 
stead of  "Flowers  of  Loveliness,"  you  will  be 
forced  to  defile  your  crow-quills  with  cotyledons 
and  classification.  We  shall  insist  on  Algebra, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Ologies 
^  by  cart-loads.  No  more  nonsense — no  more  fiddle- 
faddle;  there  must  be  grain  in  your  chaff.  If 
you  make  yourselves  morally  responsible  to  us, 
we  require  that  your  "  Gems "  be  not  paste,  nor 
your  "  Flowers"  weeds.  It  was  only  on  your  plea 
of  being  of  inferior  mind,  that  we  addressed  the 
jury  in  your  favour  when  convicted  of  passing 
base  coin  for  silver. 

If  you  make  yourselves  out  compos  mentis^  to 
the  tread-mill  with  you,  as  impostors !  You  are 
welcome  to  shoot  your  rubbish,  but  not  to  call  it 
building  materials.  MAN,  over  whom  you  pretend 
to  be  Missus,  has  a  conscience  in  such  matters ; 
or  if  not  a  conscience,  he  is  a  duelling  animal,  and 
amenable  to  cannon  law. 

Oh!  happy  Mrs  Glass — Mrs  Glass  of  blessed 
memory, — ^who,  witli  the  simplicity  becoming  thy 
sex,  the  guilelessness  of  the  dove,  tiie  pluckability 
of  the  pigeon,  didst  counsel  thy  clients  to  catch  the 
hare  ere  they  attempted  to  seethe  it  in  the  pot, — 


canst  thou  imagine,  in  those  Elysian  fields,  where 
thou  dost  probably  enjoy  a  seventh  heaven  in 
tossing  up  omelets  for  evermore,  in  a  frying-pan  of 
gold ;  canst  thou  imagine,  we  say,  the  weakness 
of  those,  who,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  bursting 
to  pass  for  a  bamf  d  la  modcy  disdain  thy  modest 
immortality.  Venerated  woman!  whose  flycap 
we  have  ever  admired  in  her  frontispiece,  as  se- 
condary in  truly  feminine  dignity  only  to  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi — ^it  seems  to  i»  a  desecra- 
tion of  thy  memory,  to  hear  of  Female  Politi- 
cal Economists,  and  Feminine  Architects  of  the 
Heavens.  The  pretension  of  teaching  their  grand- 
mothers, &c.,  appears  to  «f  an  act  of  profanation. 
To  us  there  is  something  fifty  times  more  touching 
in  the  simplicity  of  such  as  thou :  like  the  spin- 
dle which,  in  the  chaste  bas-reliefs  of  antiquity,  we 
find  in  the  hands  of  Penelope !  Be  assured,  thou 
classic  of  our  infancy,  that  for  one  man  who  admires 
Madame  de  Stael,  a  thousand  venerate  Mrs  Glass ! 

But  is  it  a  true  bill,  dear  sex— dear  prattling, 
rattling,  battling  sex — that  you  pretend  to  become 
top  sawyer? — Have  you  not  been  led  away  by 
some  Louis  Napoleon,  to  invade  a  great  country, 
when  you  fancied  you  were  embarking  on  a  trip 
to  Margate?  Has  not  some  demagogue  abused 
your  ear  for  especial  purposes?  Have  you  not 
been  promised,  like  the  settlers  in  New  Zealand, 
a  region  where  ortolans  fly  about  ready  roasted, 
and  canvass-back  ducks  quack  upon  the  waters,  all 
stuffed  with  sage  and  sundries  ? — Are  you  not 
deluded  by  promises  of  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of 
this  world,  like  the  simple  Mexicans,  when  bribed 
to  discover  their  hidden  treasures  to  Pizarro? — ^If 
so,  desist  from  your  rash  act ! — ^Pause,  ere  you  cut 
your  own  throat! — Madame  Roland  assures  ufl,that 
congregating  together  in  popular  assemblies  causes 
people's  ears  to  lengthen.  Have  ye  not  been  in- 
dulging in  secret  meetings? — Not  at  Almacks,  net 
at  Exeter  Hall ;  but  in  some  such  assemblage  as 
that  academic  gathering  which,  the  other  day, 
made  a  defender  of  the  faith  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  ? — 

If  so,  curtail  the  auricular  appendages  that  have 
been  made  to  sprout,  and  become  simple  woman 
again.  As  Horace  Twiss  used  to  sing,  before  ho 
began  to  soj^  (for  he  was  a  poet  before  he  became 
a  politician,) 

Prerogative  seoms  not  the  basis 
Best  suited  to  woman's  command. 

Where  inflaence  keeps  them  their  places, 
And  gives  them  the  rule  of  the  land  ! 

We  are  not  certain  that  this  quotation  from  Ho« 
race  is  verbally  correct ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
pleaded,  we  have  been  drinking  the  Princess 
Royal's  health.  "  We  are  not  often  in — ^this — 
condition  !  Gen-tle-men  !  Our  name—is — ^Wil- 
bebforce!" 
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NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 


WHRBjm  Miss  Martineau*8  novel  of  ^*  Deez^ 
brook,"  a  tale  of  English  life  and  the  domestic 
aifections,  or  this  historical  romance,  be  the  work 
most  deserving  admiration,  must  be  determined  by 
the  vaiying  characters  and  tastes  of  her  readers ; 
though  there  can,  we  imagine,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  new  story  will,  as  a  literary  performanoCy  tell 
much  more  quickly  and  forcibly. 

The  HouB  is  that  in  which  the  doctrines  and  in- 
flnence  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  colonies, 
and  especially  that  decree  of  the  Convention,  which 
leoogidsed  the  slaves  of  St  Domingo  as  free  citizens, 
toiled  the  hour  of  the  b^un-redemption  of  the 
negro  race : — The  B£an  is  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
In  whom  is  found  the  Deliverer,  the  Opener  of 
the  way,  the  Spartacus  of  Africa. 

The  subject  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  author,  and,  in  many  respects,  to  her 
powers.     If  inadequate  to  the  production  of  the 
grander  effects  of  the  historical  painter,  she  is 
happily  qualified  to  imagine,  sketch,  and  colour 
the  thousand  little  details  and  accessories  which 
giTe  reality  amd  life  to  every  picture.    The  Patriot 
hero,  the  ChKistian  chief,  whom  she  has  designed 
after  the  purest  models  which  the  study  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  hea- 
then philosophy,  can  suggest — may  not  be,  nay, 
cannot  be,  the  sagacious  and  bold  n^ro  who  was 
bom,  and  for  half  a  century  remained,  a  slave ;  and 
whom  great  native  energy,  vigorous  if  uninstructed 
mteDe^  and,  above  all,  a  fortuitous  combination 
of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  forced  in- 
to BO  remarkable  a  position.    This  incarnation  in 
ebony  of  every  imaginable  human,  or  rather  super- 
homan,  perfiection,— Miss  Martineau's  beautiful 
ideal  of  die  king,  tiie  statesman,  the  husband,  the 
£ither,  the  friend,  or,  in  a  word,  of  the  Christian 
in  every  social  aspect,  cannot  be  Toussaint,  the 
slave  postilion  of  the  Breda  estate ;  any  more  than 
the  Walhice  of  Miss  Porter's  Scottbh  Chiefs  is  the 
Wallace  of  Scottish  history,  or  would  have  been 
the  Wallace  of  a  Waverley  novel:    but  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  lofty  and  pure  conception; 
and  he  forms  the  noble  central  figure  of  an  his- 
torical group,  having  a  more  real  existence  in 
nature;   enriched,  moreover,  by  nameless   rare 
aocesBories,  and  rdieved  by  the  most  magnificent 
and  gorgeous  back-ground  which  the  sublimities 
•nd  beauUf ul  accidents  of  tropical  scenery  and  cli- 
mate fumiah  to  the  skilful  limner. 

The  romance  opens  finely ;  though  its  progress 
hardly  keeps  the  promise  of  the  first  volume;  at 
least  if  critics  be  entitled  to  insist  that  the  interest 
of  every  story  shall  continue  to  augment  untU  it  is 
woond  up  by  the  denouement.  That  denouement,  so 
&r  as  the  fate  of  Toussaint  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  foulest  of  the  many  crimes  against  liberty 
and  humanity  which  blacken  the  career  of  Napo- 
leon, lustory  has  left  in  that  obscurity  which  fully 
<Ievolvea  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  fictionist ; 


and,  in  this  instance,  it  has  suited  the  artist  to  ex* 
hibit  the  brave  and  ill-starred  chief  expiring  in  the 
dungeon  of  Joux,  like  a  Christian  Socrates— calm, 
hopeful,  forgiving,  god-like. 

In  the  details  of  the  emettf^,  which  awakened  and 
brought  to  light  the  sleeping  soul  of  the  negro 
chief.  Miss  Martineau  has  more  strictly  taken  his- 
tory for  her  ground-work.    She  gives  a  brief  re- 
trospect of  those  events  in  the  colony  which  followed 
the  revolution  in  the  mother-country.    The  whites 
had  early  caught  the  contagious  frenzy  of  that 
pseudo  liberty  and  equality,  with  which  they  could 
no  more  imagine  that  blacks  or  mulattoes  had  any 
business,  than  the  mongrel  race  could  fancy  any 
right  that  pure  blacks  could  have  to  participate,  in 
the  freedom  which  they  claimed  for  themselves, 
equally  with  the  whites.    There  were,  in  short, 
then  three  parties  in  St  Domingo,  each  jealous  and 
watchful  of  the  other  two ;  and  not  unlike^  in  some 
of  their  ideas,  the  men  we  see  around  ns.    There 
were  the  pure  aristocrats,  or  whita;  the  ten-pound 
voters,  or  mtf/!0^oe9/  and  the  cA<iftwi:9,  those  who  claim 
the  suffrage,  or  negroes.    The  republicanism  of  the 
whites  had  been  suddenly  converted,  if  not  into 
loyalty  to  the  Bourbons,  into  disaffection  to  the 
Convention,  by  its  recognition  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  of  the  citizenship  of  coloured  men. 
They  openly  despised  the  decree,  and  talked  of 
transferring  their  allegiance  to  England.    In  this 
temper  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  the  island  was 
elected ;  and  the  angry  deputies,  before  meeting, 
passed  many  vigorous  and  patriotic  resolutions, 
and  held  didly  carousals  at  Cap  Franfais.     While 
they  were  meeting  and  speechifying,  their  shives 
were  also  idling  and  rambling  about,  scheming  in- 
surrection, and  upon  a  sultry  August  night,  one  of 
high  festival  among  the  planters  collected  in  the 
town,  fires  were  seen  bursting  out  simultaneously 
on  many  estates,  both  in  the  mountains  and  the 
plain. 

Among  the  planters  none  was  more  good-natured 
and  indulgent  to  his  slaves  than  M.  Bayou,  who 
had  gone  to  carouse  with  his  friends  in  the  town, 
while  his  sedate  and  philosophic  postilion  is  thus 
introduced,  and  thus  occupied  :— 

In  the  piazza  of  his  dwelling  sat  Tonssaint  this  even- 
ing, evidently  waiting  for  some  one  to  arrive ;  for  he 
f^quently  put  down  his  book  to  listen  fi>r  footsteps,  and 
more  than  onoe  walked  round  the  house  to  look  abroad. 
His  wife,  who  was  within,  eooking  supper,  and  his 
daughter  and  little  boy  who  were  beaide  him  in  the 
piazza,  observed  his  restleaBneBS ;  for  Tonissant  was  a 
great  reader,  and  seldom  looked  off  the  page  for  a  mo- 
ment of  any  spare  hour  that  he  mi^l  have  for  reading, 
either  the  books  M.  Bayou  lent  him,  or  the  three  or  Ibnr 
volumes  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  puivhase  fbr 
himself. 

<'Do  you  see  Jean!"  asked  the  wifb  flrom  within. 
^  Shall  we  wait  sapper  for  him  I" 

"  Wait  a  Uttle  longer,"  said  Toussaint.  « It  will  be 
strange  if  he  does  not  come." 

"  Are  any  more  of  Latonr's  people  coming  with  Jean, 
mother  1"  asked  GMnifHde  ftom  the  ^tamT 
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^  No  ;  they  haye  a  supper  at  Latour's  to-night ;  and 
we  should  not  hare  thought  of  inviting  Jean,  but  that 
he  wants  some  conversation  with  your  father."  . 

*^  Lift  me  up,"  cried  the  little  boy,  who  was  trying  in 
Tain  to  scramble  up  one  of  the  posts  of  the  piaiza,  in 
order  to  reach  a  humming-bird's  nest  Which  hung  in  the 
tendrils  of  a  creeper  overhead,  and  which  a  light  puff  of 
wind  now  set  swinging,  so  as  to  attract  the  child's  eye. 
What  child  ever  saw  a  humming-bird  thus  rocking,  its 
bUl  sticking  out  like  a  long  needle  on  one  side,  and  its 
tail  at  the  other,  without  longing  to  clutch  it  f  So  Denis 
cried  out  imperiously  to  be  lifted  up.  His  father  set 
him  on  the  shelf  within  the  plazxa,  where  the  calabashes 
^ere  kept-^-a  station  whenee  he  could  see  into  the  nest, 
and  watch  the  bird,  without  being  able  to  touch  it.  This 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  little  fellow  looked 
about  him  for  a  calabash  to  tiirow  at  the  nest ;  but  his 
mother  had  earried  in  all  her  cups  for  the  service  of  the 
supper  table. 

The  boy,  tired  ont  with  his  sport,  began  to  play 
with  those  books  which  had  taught  the  great  soul 
of  bis  father  patient  endnrance,  and  the  magnani*- 
mous  suffering  of  eyil.    He  spelled  oat  Fpictetw — 

"  What  is  that ! "  asked  the  boy.  "  Epictetus  was  a 
negro,"  said  G^nifirede,  oomplacenUy.  ^  Not  a  negro," 
said  her  &ther.  smiling.  **  He  was  a  slave  ;  but 
he  was  a  white."  "  Is  that  the  reason  you  read  that 
book  so  much  more  than  any  other ! "  '^  Partly  ;  but 
partly  because  I  like  what  is  in  it."  **  Wliat  is  in  it— 
any  stories  f "  asked  Denis.  **  It  is  all  about  hearing 
and /or&Amn^  It  has  taught  me  many  things  which 
you  will  have  to  learn  by  and  by.  I  shall  teach  you 
some  of  them  out  of  this  book."  Denis  made  all  haste 
away  from  the  promised  instruction,  and  his  father  was 
presently  again  absorbed  in  his  book.  From  respect  to 
him,  G^nif  rtde  kept  Denis  quiet  by  signs  of  admonition  ; 
and  for  some  little  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sounds 
that  in  the  plains  of  St  Domingo  never  cease.  .  .  . 
His  sister  was  poring  over  her  work,  which  she  was  just 
iniahiag,  when  a  gleam  of  greenish  light  made  both  look 
np.  It  came  from  a  large  meteorwhich  sailed  past  towards 
the  mountains,  whither  were  tending  also  the  huge 
masses  of  cloud  which  gather  about  the  high  peaks  pre- 
vious to  the  season  of  rain  and  hurricanes.  There  was 
nothing  surprising  in  this  meteor,  for  the  sky  was  ftiU  of 
them  in  August  nights  ;  but  it  was  very  beautiAiI.  The 
glebe  ef  green  light  floated  on  till  it  burst  above  the 
mountains,  illuminating  the  lower  clouds,  and  revealing 
alone  the  slopes  of  the  uplands  the  coffee-groves,  waving 
and  bowing  their  heads  in  the  wandering  winds  of  that 
high  region.  G^nifrede  shivered  at  the  sight,  and  her 
brother  threw  himself  upon  her  lap.  Before  he  had 
asked  half  his  questions  about  the  lights  of  the  sky,  the 
short  twilight  was  gone,  and  the  evening-star  cast  a 
frint  shadow  from  the  tufted  posts  of  the  piasza  upon 
the  white  wall  of  the  cottage.  In  a  low  tone,  fuU  of 
awe,  (HnilVede  told  the  boy  such  stories  as  she  had  heard 
from  her  Ikther  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens.  He 
felt  that  she  trembled  as  she  told  of  the  northern-lights, 
which  had  been  actually  seen  by  some  travelled  persona 
now  in  Cap  Franks.  .  .  .  Denis  listened  with 
all  due  belief  to  his  sister's  description  of  those  pale  lights 
shooting  up  over  the  sky,  till  ke  cried  out  vehemently, 
«  There  they  are !  hiokP* 

G^fr^de  sereamed,and  covered  her  fkce  with  her 
hands  ;  while  the  boy  shouted  to  his  fhther,  and  ran  to 
eall  his  mother  to  see  the  lights. 

What  they  saw,  however,  was  little  like  the  pale, 
eold  rays  of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  was  a  fiery  red 
which,  shining  to  some  height  in  the  air,  was  covered  in 
by  a  canopy  of  smoke. 

.  ^  Look  np|  G^nifreds,"  said  her  fhther,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  head.  **  It  is  a  fire — a  cane-field  on  fire." 
.  **  And  houses  too**4he  sugar-house,  no  doubt,"  said 
Margot,  who  had  come  out  to  look.  *^  It  bums  too  red 
to  be  eanas'only.  Can  it  be  at  Latour's !  That  would 
keep  Jean  from  coming. — It  was  the  best  sapper  I  ever 
ipH  ready  for  him." 

<*  Latour's  i«  ow  that  way,"  said  Tovssaint,  peintuig 


some  distance  farther  to  the  south-east.  ^  But  see ! 
There  is  ftre  there  too  !  God  have  mercy  !"...• 
.  **  Alas  1  alas  !  this  is  rebellion,  rebellion  against  God 
and  man.  God  have  mercy  !  The  whites  have  risen 
against  their  king  ;  and  now  the  blacks  rise  against  them, 
in  turn.    It  is  a  great  sin.    God  have  mercy  !" 

Margot  wept  bitterly.  **  O,  what  shall  we  do  f "  she 
cried.  ^  What  vrill  become  of  us,  if  there  is  a  rsbellion  f" 

«  Be  cheerflil,  and  fear  nothing,"  replied  her  husband, 
**  I  have  not  rebelled  ;  and  I  shall  not.  M.  Bayou  haa 
taught  me  to  bear  and  forbear  ;  yes^  my  bov,  as  this 
book  says,  and  as  the  book  of  God  says,  We  vriU  be  fkith- 
fril  and  fear  nothing." 

The  faithful  and  loyal  negro  saddled  a  horse,  and 
rode  off  to  meet  and  protect  his  white  master,  who 
now,  with  his  friends,  from  the  windows  of  the 
hotel,  was  witnessing  the  alarming  sights  which  had 
disturbed  the  slave  family.  But  first  we  have  the 
dinner,  the  dessert,  the  wine,  the  music,  the  oratory, 
all  in  the  finest  style  of  the  tropics,  and  of  the  white 
lordsof  the  Western  Isles  in  their  most  palmy  days — 
ere  they  had  yet  dreamed  that  black  men  possessed 
living  souls.  Here  also,  In  a  characteristic  scene, 
is  first  seen  Henri  I.,  the  future  Emperor  of  Hayti, 
and  then  as  indubitably  a  cook,  as  his  friend, 
Toussaint,  was  an  overseer  or  postilion.  Dr  Pro- 
teau's  speech,  and  all  the  speeches,  or  something* 
very  like  them,  may  easily  be  paralleled,  at  least 
once  a-ycar,  in  any  county  or  colonial  new^spapcr ; 
so  we  pass  the  oratory,  and  come  to  action  : 

While  waiting  for  lights,  the  jalousies  were  once  more 
opened  by  orders  from  the  chair.  The  apartment  was 
instantly  pervaded  by  a  dull,  changeful,  red  light,  de- 
rived fVom  the  sky,  which  glowed  above  the  trees  of  the 
Jesuits'  Walk  with  the  reflection  of  extensive  fires.  The 
guests  were  rather  startled  too  by  perceiving  that  the 
piazza  was  crowded  with  heads  ;  and  that  dusky  faces, 
in  countless  number,  were  looking  in  upon  them,  and 
had  probably  been  watching  them  for  some  time  past. 
With  the  occasional  pufft  of  wind,  which  brought  the 
smell  of  burning,  came  a  oonAised  murmur,  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  of  voices,  the  tramp  of  many  horses  in  the  sand, 
and  a  multitude  of  feet  in  the  streets.  This  was  imme- 
diately lost  in  louder  sounds.  The  band  struck  np,  un- 
bidden, with  all  its  power,  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  ;  and 
every  voice  in  the  piazza,  and,  by  degrees,  along  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  square,  seemed  to  join  in  sing* 
ing  the  familiar  words, 

*^  AUons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive." 

The  consternation  of  the  deputies  and  their  guests  was 
extreme.  Every  man  showed  his  terror  in  his  own  way ; 
but  one  act  was  universal.  Each  one  produced  arms  of 
one  sort  or  another.  While  they  were  yet  standing  in 
groups  about  the  table,  the  door  burst  open,  and  a  negro, 
covered  with  dust  and  pantingwith  ha8te,ran  in  and  made 
for  the  head  of  the  table,  thrusting  himself  freely  through 
the  parties  of  gentlemen.  The  chairman,  at  sight  of  the 
man,  turned  pale,  recoiled  Ibr  a  moment,  and  then,  swear- 
ing a  deep  oath,  drew  the  short  sword  he  wore,  and  ran 
the  negro  through  the  body. 

"  O  master  !"  cried  the  poor  creature,  as  his  life  ebbed 
out  in  the  blood  which  inundated  the  fioor. 

The  act  was  not  seen  by  those  outside,  as  there  was  a 
screen  of  persons  standing  between  the  tables  and  the 
windows.  To  this  accident  it  was  probably  owing  that 
the  party  survived  that  hour,  and  that  any  order  vras 
preserved  in  the  tovnL 

^  Shune,  Protean  !  shame  !"  said  Odeluo  [a  planter 
of  humane  and  liberal  sentiments,]  as  he  bent  down, 
and  saw  that  the  negro  was  dying.  Papalier,  Bayou, 
and  a  tew  more,  cried  *^  Shame  !"  also ;  vHiile  othets 
applauded. 

''  I  will  defend  my  deed,"^8aid  Protean,  struggling 
with  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice,  and  pouring  out  a  gla^s 
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«(irii»  to  dMff  bis  tliVMt«  His  hand  vmM  none  of  the 
staadissi  M  he  did  so.  ^  Hush  that  hand  1  There  is  no 
hearing  one*8  self  speak.  Hush  !  I  lay  ;  stop  T'  and 
fweanngyhe  passionately  ihook  his  ftst  at  the  mnstdsiui, 
who  were  still  making  the  air  of  the  Maneillsise  peal 
tkToa|rii  the  room.  They  instantly  stopped  and  departed. 

"  Inhere !  yon  have  sent  them  ont  to  tell  ^Hlat  yon 
have  denay"  ohserred  a  depaty. 

^  1  will  defend  my  deed,"  Protean  repeated,  when  he 
had  swallowed  the  wine.  **  I  am  confident  the  negroes 
hare  risen.  I  am  confident  the  fellow  came  with  had 
fnteni.** 

*  No  fear  bat  the  negroes  will  rise,  any  where  in  the 
vrorldy  where  they  haTo  such  as  yon  for  masteiSy"  said- 
Odeluc 

**  What  do  joxk  mean,  sir  t**  cried  Protean,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  clipping  sword. 

^  I  mean  what  I  say.  And  1  will  tell  yon  too,  what 
I  do  not  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  fight  to-night  with 
any  white  ;  sad  least  of  all,  with  one  who  is  standing 
in  a  pool  of  innocent  blood,  of  his  own  shedding.*'  And 
he  pointed  to  Protean's  feet,  which  were  indeed  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  his  slave. 

^Hnsh!  hnshi  gentlemen  I'*  eried  several  voices. 
'  Here  is  more  news  !" 

*  Hide  the  body  !"  said  Bayou  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
steeped  to  lift  it.  M.  Brelle  made  shorter  work.  He 
rolled  it  over  with  his  fbot,  and  kicked  it  under  the  ta- 
ble. It  was  out  of  sight  before  the  master  of  tiie  hotel 
entered,  followed  by  several  negroes  ttom  the  plain,  to 
say  that  the  **  force  "  had  risen  on  several  plantations, 
had  dismantled  the  mills,  burned  the  sugar-houses,  set 
ire  to  tiie  crops,  mnrdered  the  overseers,  and,  he  feared^ 
in  some  eases,  the  proprietors. 

•*  Where  r  «  Whose  estates  T  «  What  proprietors  T 
asked  every  voice  present. 

The  mischief  was  now  fairly  at  work.  Henri 
Christophe,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  inove- 
menta  of  the  inauigents,  escorted,  or  rather  pro- 
tected. Bayou  and  Papalier,  until  they  were  met 
by  Tovflsaint,  though  Papalier  already  suspected 
Henri,  and  indeed  every  black,  of  '^treachery." 
On  the  ride,  Papalier  entered  lightly  into  oonversa^ 
tion  with  Toussaint,  whom  he  questioned  about 
the  number  of  his  wives  and  children.  The  negro 
had  five  children  ;  and  farther  he  did  not  reply  to 
those  %ht  inquiries.  His  master  whispered  that 
Toussaint  was  rather  romantic  in  domertic  affairs. 
He  had  *^  married  at  twenty-five  a  wife  so  good 
that  he  never  wanted  more.  He  was  prudish  in 
such  matters."  The  white  Papalier  was  less  scru- 
pnlous.  At  his  ravaged  plantation  had  dwelt 
Thereae,  a  beautiful  negress,  whom  he  had  educated 
and  mside  his  mistress.  Though  Bayou  offered  him 
shelter  at  his  own  plantation,  when  they  discovered 
that  his  house  had  been  plundered,  dilapidated,  and 
deserted  by  the  slaves,  he  persisted  in  searching 
for  one  slaTe  whose  affection  and  fidelity  he  could 
not  doubt.    He  galloped  off. 

Toussaint,  also,  pricked  his  horse  into  the  court-yard, 
Bsd  after  a  searching  look  aronnd,  dragged  out  ftx>m  he- 
luad  the  well  a  yonag  negress  who  haul  been  crouching 
Ihne,  witib  aa  inflmt  in  her  anas.  She  shrieked,  and 
ifeng^l^d  till  she  saw  Papalier,  when  she  mshed  to- 
wards him.  **  Poor  Th^ese  ! "  cried  he,  natting  her 
ikoulder.    "  How  we  have  frightened  yon  !  ** 

The  young  creature  trembled  excessively  ;  and  her 
tefvor  Buarsd  ibr  the  time  a  beauty  which  was  celebrat- 
ed all  over  the  district — a  beauty  which  was  admitted 
is  Ihlly  by  the  wlutes  as  by  people  of  her  own  race.  Her 
fsatures  were  now  convulsed  by  fear,  as  she  toM  what 
'  ad  happened, — that  a  body  of  negroes  had  come,  three 
JI'wrB  sfafece,  and  had  summoned  Papalicr's  people  to 
^9sl  al  Lalov's  sslale»  where  all  the  feroe  of  the  plaiR 


was  to  unite  before  morning,— that  Papalier*s  people 
made  no  diffioulty  about  going,  only  stopping  to  searoh 
the  house  for  what  arms  and  ammuidtlon  might  be  there, 
and  ta  do  the  mischief  which  now  appeared  ; — ^that  shs 
believed  the  whites  at  the  sugar-house  must  have  esoapedy 
as  she  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  of  bloodshed  ;  and 
that  this  was  all  she  knew,  as  she  had  hidden  herself 
and  her  infant,  first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another; 
as  she  fancied  safest,  hoping  that  nobody  would  remem- 
ber her. 

*'  Now  you  will  come  with  me,"  said  Bayou  to  Papa- 
lier, impatiently.  **  I  will,  thank  you.  Toussaint,  help 
her  upbehind  me,  and  carry  the  child,  will  yon  1  Hold 
&st,  Th^ise,  and  leave  off  trembling  as  soon  as  you 
ean." 

Th^^  would  let  no  one  carry  the  infiint  but  herself. 
She  kept  her  seat  well  behind  her  master,  though  stiU 
trembling  when  she  alighted  at  the  stables  at  Breda. 

Great  personages  thicken  upon  us.  In  this  slavd 
girl  is  seen  the  future  queen,  ^*  the  good  empress,'* 
the  black  Josephine  of  Hayti,the  consort  of  Jacques 
I.  Her  feelings  for  her  master,  her  iMSe  lover^ 
after  he  has  alienated  her  heart  by  outraging  all 
that  was  tender  and  womanly  in  her  fine  original 
nature,  are,  if  less  morally  grand,  at  least  as  true 
as  the  idealised  hero  of  the  tale. 

Through  the  address  and  fidelity  of  Toussaint^ 
his  master  was  enabled  to  escape  in  an  American 
vessel,  and  with  a  considerable  share  of  his  pro- 
perty. Toussaint  does  more :  as  a  slave  he  ha4 
always  been  loyal  to  the  king ;  and  he  reasons, 
like  a  Christian  and  philosopher,  with  those  of  his 
friends  who  would  now  persuade  him  to  become  a 
chief  and  leader  of  blacks  ;  though,  when  informed 
that  the  plantation  will  be  visited  by  the  insurgents^ 
he  feels  that,  with  his  single  arm,  he  can  do  no 
more  in  defence  of  his  master's  property  ;  and  he 
also  learns  that  his  king,  far  off  at  Paris,  is  a  pri- 
soner and  dethroned.  He,  tlierefore,  resolved  to 
fulfil  his  next  duty — ^to  join  the  Spaniards  in  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  *'  and  fight  for  his  king 
with  his  king's  ally." 

Toussaint  meant  first  to  place  his  wife  and  child- 
ren under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Paul,  who 
is  described  as  an  indolent,  good-natured,  ordinary 
negro,  a  fisher  on  the  coast ;  and  then  to  volunteer 
his  single  services,  independently  and  unfettered, 
to  the  Spanbh  commander,  and  not  as  a  follower 
of  Jean  Fran^ais,  the  black  insurgent  leader,  who 
was  going  over  to  the  Spaniards  with  a  considerable 
force.  The  migration  of  the  family,  and  the  pro- 
miscuous concourse  of  negroes  bent  on  the  same 
errand  as  Toussaint,  afford  place  to  some  sweet 
sketches  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  blacks ; 
and  to  glowing  descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  and 
enclianting  mountain-scenery  which  they  traversed. 
—Day  dawnod,  and  the  sun  arose — ^the  sun  of  the 
tropics— upon  the  mountains,  forestsi  and  riven 
of  St  Domingo  :-** 

Back  to  the  north  the  river  led  the  eye,  past  ths  elas* 
ter  of  hunters'  huts  on  the  margin — past  the  post  where 
the  Spanish  flag  was  flying,  and  whence  the  early  drum 
was  sounding — past  a  slope  ef  arrowy  ffems  here,  a  grove 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees  there,  onoe  more  to  the  hay,  nom 
diamond-strewn,  and  rocking  on  its  bosom  the  boats, 
whose  sails  were  now  specks  of  light  in  contrast  with 
the  black  islets  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  which  caught  the 
eye  as  if  Just  risen  from  the  sea. 

**  No  windmills  here  !  No  cattle-mills  !"  the  negroes 
were  heard  saying  to  one  anotiier.  '  No  canes,  no  sugar- 
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]m>ii8M,  bo  teams,  no  OTeneer's  houses,  no  oyeneers ! 
By  God,  it  is  »  fine  place  this  1  So  we  are  going  down 
there  to  be  soldiers  to  the  king  1  Those  cattle  are 
wild,  and  yonder  are  the  hnnten  going  out !  By  God, 
it  is  a  fine  place !" 

These  exdamaUons  are  not  merely  true  to  na- 
ture ;  they  must  be  literal  fact. 

Toussaint  is  at  once  appointed  a  colonel  by  the 
Spanish  commander. 

Charmingly  is  the  sylvan  life  of  the  negro-family 
and  their  friends  described.  Between  G^niirede  and 
her  cousin  Moyse,  the  son  of  Paul  and  afterwards 
an  historical  personage,  the  most  ardent  attachment 
springs  up,  which  has  very  tragic,  but  efiRBctiye, 
results  in  the  progress  of  the  story.  Aimee,  the 
second  girl,  knows  no  joy  but  in  her  brother  Isaac ; 
and  Denis,  the.  youngest  son,  is  a  brare  and  heed- 
less boy,  fond  of  all  manner  of  dangerous  adven- 
tures and  wild  sports.  Margot  alone,  separated 
from  the  husband  whom  she  worshipped,  b  quite  as 
natural  in  character  as  her  daughters,  but  not  nearly 
so  happy  as  her  children  in  her  new  and  bewilder- 
ing state  of  freedom. 

The  only  time  when  her  heart  was  completely  at  ease 
and  exulting,  was  when  Toussaint  came  to  see  his  fkmily, 
to  open  his  £eart  to  his  wife,  and  to  smile  away  her 
troubles.  Her  heart  exulted  when  she  saw  him  cross 
the  ridge,  with  a  mounted  prirate  behind  him,  urge  his 
horse  down  the  ascent,  gallop  along  the  sands  to  the  foot 
of  the  rocks,  throw  the  bridle  to  his  attendant,  and 
mount  to  the  platform,  looking  up  as  he  approached,  to 
see  whether  she  was  on  the  watch.  She  was  always  on 
the  watch.  She  liked  to  admire  his  uniform,  and  to  hear 
his  sword  clatter  as  he  walked.  She  liked  to  see  him 
looking  more  important,  more  dignified,  than  Bayou  or 
Papalier  had  ever  appeared  in  her  eyes.  Then,  her 
heart  was  always  full  of  thoughts  about  their  children, 
which  he  was  as  anxious  to  hear  as  she  to  tell ;  and  he 
was  the  only  one  from  whom  she  could  learn  any  thing 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  or  of  what  prospects 
lay  before  thems^ves. 

One  day  that  Toussaint  came,  he  said — 

*  I  am  not  going  to  stay  with  you  to-day.  And,  Mar- 
got,  I  shall  take  the  lads  with  me,  if  they  are  disposed 
to  go."  «  The  lads  !  my  boys  1 "  «  Yes,"  said  Tous- 
saint, throwing  himself  down  in  the  shade.  **  Our 
country  and  its  people  are  orphaned  ;  and  the  youngest 
of  us  must  now*  make  himself  a  soldier,  that  he  may  be 
ready  for  any  turn  of  affairs  which  Proridence  may  ap- 
point. Do  you  hear,  my  boys  t "  **  Yes,  fiither,"  an- 
swered Placide,  in  an  earnest  tone.  **  They  have  then 
murdered  the  king  ! "  asked  Margot ;  "  or  did  he  die  of 
his  imprisonment  f " 

"  They  brought  him  to  trial,  and  executed  him.  The 
apes  plucked  down  the  evening-star,  and  quenched  it. 
We  hare  no  king.    We  and  our  country  are  oiphaned." 

After  a  pause,  Paul  said  : — 

"  It  is  enough  to  make  one  leave  one*s  fishing,  and 
take  up  a  gun.'* 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  brother,"  said  Toussaint 

*  Then,  &ther,  you  will  let  me  go,"  cried  Moyse.  **  You 
will  give  me  your  gun,  and  let  me  go  to  the  camp." 

**  Yes,  Moyse  :  rather  you  than  I.  You  are  a  stout 
lad  now,  and  I  know  notlung  of  camps.  You  shall  take 
the  gun,  and  I  will  stay  and  fish." 

The  boys  are  alike  eager  to  go  with  their  father, 
who  thus  manfully  expounds  the  duty  of  a  free 
dUzen  in  such  an  emergency : 

**  I  do  not  know,  my  son,  what  we  are  to  do  next. 
When  the  parent  of  a  nation  dies,  it  may  take  some  time 
to  decide  what  is  the  duty  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
bereaved.  All  I  now  am  sure  of  is,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  right  for  my  children  to  be  fitted  to  serve  their 


oountry  in  any  way  that  they  may  find  to  be  appointed. 
I  wish  to  train  you  to  arms,  and  the  time  has  eoae.  Da 
not  you  think  so  I " 

Isaac  made  no  direct  reply,  and  Aim^  had  strong 
hopes  that  he  was  prepared  with  some  wise,  unanswer- 
able reason  for  remaining  where  he  was.  Meantime,  his 
&ther  proceeded, — 

<^  In  all  that  I  have  done,  in  all  that  I  now  say,  I 
have  the  sanction  of  Father  Laxabon." 

Toussaint  was  a  humble  and  devoted  Catholic, 
who  paid  the  utmost  reverence  to  his  confessor ; 
though,  when  his  hour  of  trial  comes^  he  thinks, 
reasons,  and  acts  by  his  own  independent  judgment 
of  truth  and  duty.  The  commissaries  sent  out  by 
the  Convention,  had  made  tempting  offers  to  the 
negroes  in  name  of  the  French  Bepublic.  When 
Maigot  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of  these 
offers,  her  loyal  husband  replied^ 

"  Nothing  that  we  can  accept  I  have  written  a  letter 
in  reply,  saying  that  I  cannot  yield  myself  to  the  will  of 
any  member  of  the  nation,  seeing  that,  since  nations  be- 
gan, obedience  .has  been  due  only  to  kings.  We  have 
lost  the  King  of  fVance  ;  but  we  are  beloved  by  the 
monarch  of  Spain,  who  faithAilly  rewards  our  services, 
and  never  intermits  his  protection  and  indulgence.  Thus, 
I  cannot  acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  commis- 
saries till  they  shall  have  enthroned  a  king.  Such  is 
the  letter  which,  guided  by  Father  Laxabon,  I  have 
written." 

**  It  is  a  beautifttl  letter,  I  am  sure,"  said  Margot. 
« Is  it  not,  Paul  1" 

In  her  hut,  on  the  sunny  mountain-side,  living 
in  the  sunshine,  and  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous 
gifts  of  rich  and  bountiful  nature,  gathered  by  her 
children,  Margot  b  perhaps  as  true  to  the  negro 
character  as  Madame  Toussaint  in  her  palace,  the 
lady  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  St  Domingo, 
although  she  never  loses  her  simplicity.  We  shall, 
therefore,  do  Miss  Martineau  the  justice  to  present 
the  negro  matron  in  her  humble  condition.  Her 
grief  really  sprung  from  the  departure  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  boys,  but  her  sorrows  were  attributed 
to  a  more  dignified  cause — ^the  murder  of  the  king. 

**  We  have  no  one  to  look  up  to  now,"  said  Margot, 
sobbing ;  ^  no  one  to  protect  us.  Who  would  have 
thought,  when  I  married,  how  desolate  we  should  be 
one  day  on  the  sea-shore,  with  our  master  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  king  dead,  and  no  king  likely  to  come  after  him  1 
What  will  become  of  us  1  Our  good  king  would  never 
have  let  Jean  Fhin9ai8'  wife  dress  herself  in  the  best 
jewels  the  white  ladies  left  behind,  while  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  his  very  best  officer  are  living  here  in  a  hut, 
on  a  rock,  with  no  other  clothes  to  wear  than  they 
brought  away  from  Breda.  No,  no ;  as  my  husbaad 
says,  in  losing  the  king  we  are  orphuis." 

Aim^  trusted  that  God  would  protect  them  all ; 
but  Margot  justly  fears  that  God,  who  takes  care 
of  the  whole  world,  might  be  on  the  enemy's  side 
as  well  as  on  theirs. 

While  Toussaint  is  with  the  Spanish  army,  ful- 
filling his  military  duties,  and  instructing  hb  boys 
in  science  and  philosophy — ^if  we  take  them  in 
their  essence,  and  not  in  their  names — and  fitting 
them  for  the  high  destinies  of  free  men,  by  pre- 
cept and  example-—^  hour  arrives — ^the  hour  of 
fate — that  which,  from  a  loyal  subject  of  Louis, 
and  a  good  partisan  officer,  elevates  him  into  the 
first  deliverer  of  his  race.  M.  Papalier,  the 
planter,  loath  to  abandon  his  property,  had  been 
skulking  about  the  country ;  and  be  now  readied 
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TonsBainty  in  the  digguise  of  a  negro,  to  obtam, 
tbix>iigh  his  interest  with  the  Spani^  commander, 
protection,  and  the  meana  of  leaving  the  island. 
Yet,  80  strong  is  habit  in  the  thorough-bred 
planter,  that,  when  this  meanly-dressed,  seeming 
negro  entered  the  tent  of  Colonel  Toussaint,  he 


**  Close  the  tent,**  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  wont  to  order  his  plate  to  be  changed  at  home, 
"  And  now,  give  me  some  water  to  wash  off  this  horrid 
daubing.  Some  water— quick  !  Pah  !  I  have  felt  as 
if  I  were  really  a  negio  all  this  day/' 

Tonssaint  said  noSiing  ;  nor  did  he  summon  any  one. 
Ho  saw  it  was  a  case  of  danger,  led  the  way  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  tent,  poured  out  water,  pointed  to  it, 
and  returned  to  the  table,  where  he  sat  down,  to  await 
farther  explanation. 

Papalier  at  length  reappeared,  looking  like  himself. 
eren  as  to  his  clothes,  which  Thtfr^se  must  haye  brought 
in  the  bundle  which  die  carried.  She  now  stood  leaning 
against  one  of  the  tent-poles,  looking  grievously  altered, 
— ^wnm  and  wearied. 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down,  Th^rise  f"  said  TouBsamt, 
pointing  to  a  chair  near  his  own,  Papalier  having  seated 
Mauelf  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Ih^rcse  threw  herself  on  a  oouch  at  some  distance, 
and  hid  her  fisce. 


iier  had  told  his  errand — his  fears,  and  the 
peril  in  which  he  stood — ^unable,  meanwhile,  to 
bridle  the  habitual  insolence  of  a  planter's  feel- 
ings, even  before  the  black  man  whom  he  came  to 
sapplicate  for   safety  and  life*     Toussaint  bore 
this  ahnoet-nnoonscious  insolence  of  the  white  man 
with  the  utmost  magnanimity.    To  forbear  had 
erer  been  his  principle :  he  conld  now  afford  to 
pity  and  forgive.    Th^r^se  was  less  magnanimous. 
Her  cruel  and  selfish  master,  alarmed  that  the 
crying  of  their  child,  on  a  former  night-march, 
might  expose  him  to  danger,  had  taken  it  from 
her  bosom,  and   permitted   it  to  be  murdered ! 
Th^rese  was  now  a  woman,  first  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  degradation  as  a  woman— a  mother 
cmeny  bereaved  of  her  child.     She  hated  her 
wliite  master,  and  proclaimed  her  eternal  hatred 
of  him,  and  of  his  race.    Her  African  blood  was 
on  fire ;  and,  while  she  fiercely  spoke, 

*  0 1  silence  1**  exclaimed  Toussaint  He  then  added 
h  a  mild  tone  to  Th^r^se,  ^  This  is  my  house,  in  which 
God  is  woTsfaipped  and  Christ  adored  ;  and  where,  there- 
6n,  no  words  of  hatred  may  be  spoken." 

In  the  conversation  which  followed,  Toussaint 
first  heard  of  the  memorable  decree  of  tiie  Conven- 
tion, conferring  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ships not  alone  on  the  mulattoes,  but  on  the  whole 
blades  of  St  Domingo.  At  which  decree  Papalier, 
hmnbled  as  he  was,  scoffed  while  he  told  of  it|  as  a 
piece  of  impracticable  nonsense  and  folly. 

*  Toolssant  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Never  had  he  more 
Bssded  eotttade ;  toft  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  course  of  his 
lift,  had  his  ealm  soul  been  so  disturt>ed.  During  the  last 
woids  spoken  by  Papalier,  a  conviction  had  flashed  across 
Um,  more  vivid  and  more  tremendous  than  any  lighten- 
isf  ffUeh  the  skies  of  December  had  sent  forUi  to  star- 
tle the  bodily  eye :  and  amidst  the  storm  which  those 
vsfds  had  roused  within  him,  that  convietion  continued 
to  glare  finih  at  intervals,  reftasing  to  be  quenched.  It 
WIS  this : — ^that  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  the  revolu- 
tknary  government  of  Friuiee  had  decreed  to  the  negroes 
te  fteedoB  and  ri^ts  of  dtisenship,  to  fight  against 
tke  revriiftloDaiy  goverament would  be  henoefbrth  tofight 
a|!M  the  Ikeedom  aad  rii^ts  of  his  raee.  Theconse- 


qnences  of  sueh  a  eonvietionwere  ovetpoweriagtohis  ima- 
gination. As  one  inference  after  anotiier  presented  itself 
before  him — as  a  long  amy  of  humiliations  and  per* 
plexities  showed  themselves  in  the  ftiture — ^he  felt  as  if 

his  heart  was  bursting. A  few  hours 

may,  at  certain  crises  of  the  human  mind  and  lot,  do  the 
work  of  years ;  and  this  night  carried  on  the  education 
of  the  noble  soul,  long  repressed  by  slavery,  to  a  point 
of  insight,  which  multitudes  do  not  reach  in  a  lifetime. 
No  doubt,  the  preparation  had  been  making  through 
years  of  forbeamaoe  and  meditation,  and  through  the 
latter  months  of  enterprise  and  activity ;  but  yet,  the 
change  of  views  and  purposes  was  so  great  as  to  make 
him  feel,  between  night  and  morning,  as  if  he  were  an* 
other  man. 

The  lamp  burned  out,  and  there  was  no  light  but  from 
the  brilliant  flies,  a  few  of  which  had  fbund  their  way 
into  the  tent  Touss^t  made  his  repeater  strike  ;  ft 
was  three  o'clock.  As  his  mind  grew  calm  under  the 
settlement  of  his  purposes,  be  became  aware  of  the  thirst 
which  his  agitation  had  excited.  By  the  light  of  the 
flitting  tapers,  he  poured  out  water,  reflreshed  himself 
with  a  deep  draught,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  his 
duty.  He  could  rarely  endure  delay  in  acting  on  his 
convictions.  The  present  was  a  case  in  which  delay 
was  treachery ;  and  he  would  not  lose  an  hour.  He 
would  call  up  Father  Laxabon,  and  open  his  mind  to 
him,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  action  when  the  camp 
should  awake. 

He  awoke  the  priest,  who  had  obtained  a  copy 
of  a  decree,  of  which  the  good  man  thought  so 
sHghtly,  that  he  could  not  remember  where  he  had 
thrown  it.  '^With  your  sacred  books,  perhapsy 
father,"  said  Toussaint,  as  the  priest  searched; 
^  for  it  is  a  gospel  to  me  and  to  my  race ;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  inform  his  confessor  that,  hitherto, 
he  had  loyally  fought  for  his  king,  but  now  a 
higher  duty  summoned  him.  No  longer  would  he 
hold  a  command  ^'  against  the  interests  of  his  race^ 
now  at  length  to  be  redeemed." 

^  I  cannot  remain  in  an  army  opposed  to  what  are  now 
the  legal  rights  of  the  bUcks.'^ 

** You  irill  give  up  your  command !**  ''I  shaU.** 
*^  And  your  boys,— what  will  you  do  with  them  f  Send 
them  whence  they  came,  for  the  present.  I  shall  dis* 
miss  them  by  one  road,  while  the  resignation  of  my  rank 
goes  by  another."  **  And  you  yourself  by  a  third." 
**  When  I  have  declared  mj^self  to  General  Hermona." 
"  Have  you  thoughts  of  takmg  your  soldiers  with  you  t " 
^  No."  ^  But  what  is  right  for  you  is  right  for  them." 
^If  they  so  decide  for  themselves. — My  power  over 
them  is  great.  They  would  follow  me  with  a  word.  I 
shall  therefore  avoid  speaking  that  word,  as  it  would  be 
a  fklse  first  step  in  a  career  of  freedom,  to  make  them 
enter  upon  it  as  slaves  to  my  opinion  and  my  wilL" 

This,  we  fear,  is  punting  partisan  or  patriotic 
leaders,  and  military  chiefs,  of  whatever  colour,  and 
in  whatever  cause  engaged,  as  they  ought  to  be— 
not  as  they  are.  Acting  on  these  high  and,  alas! 
uncommon  ideas,  Toussaint  reasoned  farther  with 
his  confessor— A  pious  and  loyal  priest,  but  still 
only  a  priest — ^who  thus  remonstrates  :— 

^  But  yon  will  be  giving  up  every  thing.  What  can 
make  you  think  that  the  French  at  Cap,  all  in  the  hiterest 
of  the  planters,  will  receive  yon  1 " 

^  I  do  not  think  it ;  and  I  shall  not  off^r  mysslt" 

^  Then  you  will  sink  into  nothing.  You  will  no  longer 
be  an  oflicer,  nor  even  a  soldier.  You  will  be  a  mere 
negro  where  negroes  are  wholly  despised.  After  all 
that  you  have  been,  you  will  be  nothing." 

^  I  shall  be  a  true  man." 

^  You  will  sink  to  less  than  nothing.  Yon  will  be 
worse  than  useless  before  God  and  man.  Yon  will  be 
held  a  traitor." 
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"<  I  thaU  J  bat  it  wHl  bo  for  tho  nke  of  a  bighor 
ildeUty." 

Thero  was  a  long  pame,  after  which  Laxabon  said^  in 
ft  tone,  half  seTore  and  half  doubting^ 

**  So,  here  ends  yo^r  career  j  Yon  will  dig  a  piece  of 
ground  to  grow  maise  and  plaataina  for  your  fiimily  i — 
you  will  read  history  in  your  piaasa,  and  see  your  daugh- 
ters danoe  in  the  shadoi  while  your  name  will  noTer  be 
mentioned  but  as  that  of  a  traitor.  So,  here  ends  your 
career  1" 

**  From  no  one  so  often  as  yoUi  ikther,  hare  I  heard 
that  man's  career  never  ends.'* 

The  priest  made  no  reply. 
.  ^  How  lately  was  it,"  pursued  Toussaint,  "  that  you 
encouraged  my  children,  when  they,  who  fear  neither 
the  wild  bull  nor  the  tornado,  looked  somewhat  fearftiUy 
up  to  tiie  echpsed  moon  1  Who  was  it  but  you  that  told 
them  that  though  that  blessed  light  seemed  blotted  out 
from  the  sky,  it  was  not  so  ;  but  that  behind  the  black 
shadow,  God's  hand  was  still  leading  her  on  through  the 
heayen,  still  pouring  radiance  into  her  lamp,  not  the  less 
bright  because  it  was  hidden  from  men  t  A  thick 
ihMOW  is  about  to  pass  upon  my  name  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible,  father,  that  God  may  stiU  be  finding  my  soul 
with  light,->still  guiding  me  towards  himself?  Will 
yon  not  once  more  tell  me  that  man's  career  nerer  ends  I" 

'^  In  a  certain  sense — in  a  certain  sense,  that  is  true,  my 
ion.  But  our  career  here  is  what  God  has  put  into  our 
own  hands  :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  throwing 
away  his  gift  and  his  favour.  How  will  you  answer 
When  he  asks  yon, '  What  hast  thou  done  with  the  rank 
and  the  power  I  put  into  thy  hand  !  How  hast  thou  used 
them  ! '  What  can  you  then  answer,  but '  I  flung  them 
awby,  and  made  myself  useless  and  a  reproach.* 
You  know  this — that  you  unite  the  influence  of  the 
priest  with  the  power  of  the  commander  ;  and  yet  you 
are  going  to  oast  oiT  both,  with  all  the  duties  which  be- 
long to  them,  and  sink  yourself  in  infamy — and,  with 
yourself,  the  virtues  you  have  advocated.  How  will  you 
answer  this  to  God  1 " 

^  Father,  was  there  not  one  in  whose  path  lay  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  who 
yet  chose  ignominy — ^to  be  despised  by  the  world  instead 
of  to  lead  it  f  And  was  God  severe  with  him  f  For- 
give me,  fhther ;  but  have  you  not  desired  me  to  follow 
him,  though  far  off  as  the  eastern  moon  from  the  setting 
sunf 

"  That  was  a  case,  my  son,  unique  in  the  world.  The 
Saviour  had  a  lot  of  his  own.  Common  men  have  rulers 
appointed  them  whom  they  are  to  Berre  ;  and,  if  in  rank 
and  honour,  so  much  the  greater  the  fhvour  of  God. 
Yon  entered  this  service  with  an  upright  mind  and  pure 
intent ;  and  here,  therefore,  can  you  most  safely  remain, 
Instead  of  casting  yourself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  which,  you  know,  the  Son  of  God  refhsed  to 
do.  Remember  his  words,  <  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God.'  Be  not  tempted  yourself,  by  pride  of 
heart,  to  compare  your  lot  with  that  of  Christ,  which 
vras  unique." 

**  He  devoted  himself  for  the  whole  race  of  man  :  he, 
and  he  alone.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be 
periods  of  time  when  changes  are  appointed  to  take 
plaoe  among  men-~among  nations,  and  even  among  races, 
and  that  a  common  man  may  then  be  called  to  devote 
himself  for  that  nation,  or  for  tiiat  race.  Father,  I  feel 
that  the  hour  may  be  come  for  the  negro  race  to  be  re- 
deemed ;  and  tluU  I,  a  common  man,  may  so  far  devote 
myself  as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  redemption. 
I  feel  that  I  must  step  out  from  among  those  who  have 
never  admitted  the  negroes*  claims  to  manhood.  If  God 
ifliould  open  to  me  a  way  to  serve  the  blacks  better,  I 
shall  be  found  ready.  Meantime,  not  for  another  day 
^ill  I  stand  m  the  light  of  their  liberties.'* 

.  ThMe  are  high|  and  nobk»  and,  above  all,  inily 
Christian  sentimente— a  pure  gospel ;— and  they 
may  have  been  those  of  the  black  chief,  in  the 
crisis  that  had  arisen.  His  spiritual  guide  having 
exhausted  dissuasioni  refuses  to  give. him  either 


light  or  direction ;  and  Toussaint  withdrew  to  hh 
tent)  and  threw  himself  on  his  oouoh : 

"  No  help  1  no  guidance  1"  thought  he.  '^  I  am  deso- 
late and  alone.  I  never  thought  to  have  been  left  with- 
out a  guide  from  God.  He  leaves  me  with  my  sins  upon 
my  soul,  unconfessed,  unabsolved :  and,  thus  burdened 
and  rebuked,  I  must  enter  upon  the  course  which  I  dare 
not  refuse.  But  this  voice  within  me  which  bids  me  go-, 
whence,  and  what  is  it  I  Whence  is  it  but  from  Gc^  1 
And  how  can  I  therefore  say  that  I  am  alone  t  There 
is  no  man  that  I  can  rely  on — not  even  one  of  Christ's 
anointed  priests ;  but  is  there  not  he  who  redeemed 
men  t  and  will  he  reject  me  if,  in  my  obedience,  I  come 
to  him !  I  will  try — I  will  dare.  I  am  alone  ;  and  he 
will  hear  and  help  me." 

Without  priest,  without  voice,  without  form  of  wordS| 
he  confessed  and  prayed^  and  no  longer  felt  that  he  was 
alone.  He  arose,  clear  m  mind,  and  strong  in  heart  { 
wrote  and  sealed  up  his  resignation  of  his  commission, 
stepped  into  the  next  tent  to  rouse  the  three  boys,  desiring 
them  to  dress  for  early  mass,  and  prepare  for  their  re* 
turn  to  their  homes  immediately  afterwards. 

The  celebration  of  morning  mass  is  picturesquely 
described.  All  the  troops  were  present  in  the 
church,  and,  among  them,  Jean  Fran9aiB|  a  negro 
military  leader  of  ferocious  character^  whose  name 
must  be  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  his* 
toty  of  St  Domingo.  Jean»  the  slare  expected  by 
the  Toussaint  family  on  the  night  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  is  the  poetical  or  moral  oontrast^  and 
the  jealous  riral  of  Toussaint« 

The  Spanish  commander  complimented  Toiuh 
saint  upon  the  enthnsiaBtic  attachment  displayed 
towards  him  by  the  black  soldiers ;  and  he  replied 
almost  in  the  identical  words  frequently  used  by 
O'Connelli  when  in  his  candid  moods  he  chances  to 
be  told  of  his  wonderful  inflluence  over  his  coon'* 
tiymeft— 

''It  is  by  no  skill  of  mine,*'  replied  Tonssaint ;  **  it  is 
by  the  power  of  past  tyranny.  The  hearts  of  negroes 
are  made  to  love.  Hitherto,  all  love  in  whidi  the  mind 
could  share  has  been  bestowed  upon  those  who  degrad* 
ed  and  despised  them.  In  me  they  see  one  whom,  while 
obeying,  they  may  love  as  a  brother.'' 

**  The  same  might  be  said  of  Jean  Francis,  as  fkr 
as  your  reasons  go  ;  but  Jean  Fran^aia  is  not  be* 
loved  like  you.  He  looks  gayer  than  yon,  my  friend^ 
notwithstanding.  He  is  happy  in  his  new  rank,  probably. 
You  have  heard  that  he  is  ennobled  by  the  Court  of 
Spain!" 

*"  I  had  not  heard  it.    It  wHl  please  hha.** 

'*  It  evidently  does.  He  is  made  a  noble  ;  and  hie 
military  rank  is  now  that  of  lientenaat-generaL  Your 
turn  will  come  next,  my  friend  ;  and  if  promotion  went 
strictly  according  to  personal  merit,  no  one  would  have 
been  advanced  sooner  than  yon." 

**  I  do  not  desire  promotion,  and    «    •    •    *  " 

**  Ah  !  there  your  stoical  philosophy  eomes  in.  But 
I  will  show  you  another  way  of  applying  it.  Rank  brings 
cares  ;  so  that  one  who  is  not  a  stoic  may  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  shrinking  from  it ;  but  a  stoic  despises  cares. — - 
Ha  I  we  have  some  young  soldiers  here,"  he  said,  as 
Moyse  and  his  cousins  steod  beside  tl^e  way,  to  nnke 
their  obeisance  ;  ^  and  very  perfect  soldiers  they  look« 
young  as  they  are.    They  seem  bom  for  military  service.'^ 

**  They  were  bom  slaves,  my  lord  ;  but  they  have  now 
the  loyal  hearts  of  freemen  within  them^  amidst  the 
ignorance  and  follies  of  their  youth." 

"They  are    ...  " 

'^  My  nephew  and  my  two  sonSy  my  ferd." 

**  And  why  mounted  at  this  hour  1 " 

**  They  are  going  to  thev  homes,  by  my  direotion.'* 

"  If  it  were  not  that  you  have  bnaiBess  with  me,  wfaiek 
I  snppoee  you  desire  them  net  to  overhear    #    •    •  '^ 

'^  It  is  »  you  sayt  general" 
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"Uii  bad  not  been  so,  I  would  bftve  requeited  that 
tbey  migbi  be  at  our  table  tbifl  morning.    As  it  is,  I  will 


t» 


not  deUy  their  journey.' 
And  die  general  touched  Iub  hat  to  the  lads,  with  a 

Eacioomeu  which  made  them  bend  low  their  nncoyered 
ads,  and  report  maryels  at  home  of  the  deportment  of 
the  Blarquie  d*Hermona.  Seeing  how  their  father  was 
ocenpied,  they  were  satisfied  with  a  grasp  of  his  hand  as 
he  paasedy  received  from  him  a  letter  for  their  mother, 
and  waited  only  till  he  and  his  guest  had  disappeared 
within  the  tent,  to  gallop  oC 

Papalier^B  Hffair  is  also  expedited ;  and  now  the 
critical  moment  has  arrived.  The  honourable  sol- 
dier of  Spain  conld  apprehend  the  high  motives 
arowedby  Tonssaint  more  clearly  than  Father  Laxa- 
bon ;  but  he  also  had  a  duty  to  perform.  He  sank 
into  profound  astonishment,  from  which  he  was  only 
roused  when  Toussaint^  having  laid  adde  his  glitter- 
ing uniform  and  polished  arms,  appeared  in  his  old 
plantation-elotheo— woollen  cap  in  hand — ^ready 
to  leave  the  camp. 

Tomssaiat  merely  passed  through  the  tent,  bowing  low 
to  the  general,  and  bidding  him  farewell.  A  confiised 
BoiM  outside,  fbllowed  by  a  shout,  roused  Hermona 
from  his  astonishment. 

**  He  is  addressing  the  traopa  1  **  he  eried,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  rushing  forth. 

Tonssaint  Was  not  addressing  the  troops.  He  was 
merely  informing  Jacques,  whom  he  had  requested  to  be 
in  waiting  there,  beside  his  horse,  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  commander/— no  longer  in  the  fbroes  ;  and  that  the 
recent  proclamation,  by  showing  him  that  the  cause  of 
negro  freedom  was  now  one  with  that  of  the  present 
gofsmment  of  France,  was  the  reason  of  his  retirement 
ft«m  the  ^MAiah  territory.  He  explained  himself  thus 
ftkr,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  considered  a  traitor 
to  the  lest  eanae  of  royalty  in  France  ;  but,  rather,  loyal 
to  that  of  his  eolour,  from  the  first  day  of  its  becoming 
a  cause. 

Kombers  beeame  aware  that  something  unusual  was 
going  Ibrward,  and  were  thronging  to  the  spot,  when 
the  general  rushed  forth,  sword  in  hand,  shouting  aloud, 

'^  1%e  traitor  1  Seize  the  traitor !  Soldiers !  seize  the 
traitor  r 

Tonssaint  tnined  in  an  instant,  and  sprang  upon  his 
horse.  Not  a  negro  would  lay  hands  on  him  ;  but  they 
east  unon  him,  in  token  of  hononr,  the  blossoms  of  the 
amaryllis  and  the  orange  that  they  carried.  The  Span- 
idi  soldiers,  however^  endeavoured  to  close  round  him, 
and  hem  him  in,  as  the  general's  voice  was  still  heard, 

"  Seise  him  !    Bring  Um  in,  dead  or  alive  !'' 

Tonssaint,  however,  was  a  perfect  horseman  ;  and  his 
ikvonrite  horse  served  him  well  in  this  crisis.  It  burst 
tbrosgh,  or  bounded  over,  all  opposition,  and  amidst  a 
ibower  of  white  bloesoms  which  strewed  the  way,  in- 
iiantly  carried  him  beyond  the  camp. 

After  a  gallant  pursuit,  Tonssaint  escapes,  and 
carries  many  hearts  along  witli  him.  The  procla- 
mation declaring  the  slaves  free,  became  generally 
known,  and 

The  iidinxs  of  freedom  rang  through  the  ravines,  and 
eeboed  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  through  the  depths 
«f  the  forests,  startling  the  wild  birds  on  the  mountain 
pouts,  and  the  deer  among  the  high  ferns  ;  and  bringing 
down  tnm  their  fastnesses  a  multitude  of  men  who  had 
fled  thither  from  the  vengeance  of  the  whites  and  mulat- 
tess,  and  to  eeeape  sharing  in  the  violence  of  the  negro 
Ibrce  which  Jean  Fran9ais  had  left  behind  him,  to  pur- 
me  nacontroUed  their  course  of  plunder  and  bntcheiy. 
Oad,  to  such,  were  the  tidings  of  freedom,  with  order, 
i&d  under  the  command  of  one  whose  name  was  never 
■entioned  without  respect,  if  not  enthusiasm.  The 
Mgro  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  more  world 
«a  the  othtr  side  the  Cibao  peaks,  had  yet  ieaned  to  be 
Fie«diftkeleanuiigefT««NaiAt«   The  slave  wh^eea* 


eeived  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  umetmost  eC  the 
Momes,  and  coming  forth  to  govern  his  subjects  wiUi 
the  fire  of  the  lightning,  and  the  scythe  of  the  hurricane, 
was  yet  able  to  revere  the  piety  of  Tonssaint.  The 
black  bandit  who  had  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Ids  master,  and  feasted  his  ear  with  the  groans  of  the  inno^ 
cent  babes  who  had  sat  upon  his  knee,  yet  felt  that  there 
was  something  impressive  in  the  simple  habit  of  fi>r^ 
giveness,  the  vigilant  spirit  of  mercy  which  distinguish* 
ed  Tonssaint  Breda  from  all  hia  brethren  in  arms — ^from 
all  the  leading  men  of  his  colour,  except  his  friend  Henri 
Christophe.  At  the  name  of  Toussaint  Breda,  theui 
tiiese  flocked  down  into  the  road  by  hundreds,  till  they 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  march  to  thousands. 

Among  the  first  of  the  black  ofllicers  who  foly 
lowed  him  from  the  Spanish  camp,  was  Jacques 
Dessalines — another  historical  personage,  lately  a 
slave,  and  afterwards  the  first  Emperor  of  Haytl* 
With  Papalier,  Jacques  had  seen  Thdrese ;  an<^ 

He  had  strong  reasons  for  remembering  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  Thtfrise — on  the  night  of  the  escape  across 
the  frontier.  She  was  strongly  associated  vrith  his  frel- 
ings  towards  the  class  to  which  her  owner  belonged ; 
and  he  knew  that  she,  beantifbl,  lonely,  and  wretched, 
shared  those  feelings.  If  he  had  not  known  this  from 
words  dropped  by  her  during  the  events  of  this  morning, 
he  would  have  learned  it  now ;  for  she  was  declaring 
her  thoughts  to  her  master,  loudly  enough  fbr  any  one 
who  passed  by  to  overhear. 

Jacques  entered  the  tent :  and  there  stood  Thtfr^, 
declaring  that  she  would  leave  her  master,  and  never  see 
him  more,  but  prevented  from  escaping  by  Papalier  hav- 
ing intercepted  her  passage  to  the  entrance.  Her  eyes 
glowed  with  delight  on  the  appearance  of  Jacques,  to 
whom  she  immediately  addressed  herself. 

*^  I  will  not  go  with  him — I  will  not  go  with  him  to 
Paris,  to  see  his  young  ladies.  He  shall  not  take  care 
of  me.  I  will  take  oare  of  myself.  I  wiU  drown  my* 
self,  sooner  than  go  with  him.  I  do  not  eare  what  be* 
comes  of  me,  but  I  will  not  go.'' 

^  You  will  come  with  me  to  the  priest,  and  be  my 
wifr,"  said  Jacques. 

"  1  will,"  replied  Thtfr^se,  calmly. 

**  Go,"  said  Papalier.  **  You  have  my  leave.  I  am 
thus  honourably  released  from  the  care  of  yon  till  tiases 
shall  change.  I  am  glad  that  you  will  not  remain  un* 
protected,  at  least." 

"  Unprotected  !"  exclaimed  Th^rise,  as  she  threw  on 
the  Spanish  mantle  which  she  was  now  accustomed  to 
wear  abroad.  **  Unprotected  1  And  what  has  your  pro-* 
tection  been  t" 

'^  Very  kind,  my  dear,  I  am  sure.  I  have  spent  on 
your  education  money  which  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
now.  When  people  flatter  yon,  Th^r^se  (as  they  will 
do ;  for  there  is  not  a  negress  in  all  the  island  to  eom^ 
pare  with  you,)  remember  who  made  yon  a  lady.  Yoa 
will  promise  me  that  much,  Th^rese,  at  parting  I" 

"  Kemember  who  made  me  a  lady  1 — I  have  forgotten 
too  long  who  made  me  a  woman,"  said  Th^^e,  devoutly 
upraising  her  eyes.  ^  In  serving  him  and  loving  my 
husband,  I  will  strive  to  forget  you." 

"  All  alike  !"  muttered  Papalier,  as  the  pair  went  out. 
"  This  is  what  one  may  expect  from  negroes,  as  the 
General  will  learn  when  he  has  had  enough  to  do  with 
them.    They  are  all  alike." 

Therese  was  with  her  husband  when  he,  neact  day, 
joined  Toussaint— whoae  force  had  already  swelled 
to  six  thousand  men.  But  great  and  important  mill* 
tary  afibira— the  pressore  of  mighty  eomliig  eranla^ 
cannot  lead  Toussaint  to  neglect  the  tenderest  of- 
fices of  humanity,  and  to  speak  peace  to  the  bamioed 
spirit. 

Toussaint  stepped  back  into  the  piazxa  where  lliMse 
sat  quietly  watching  the  birds  flitting  Is  and  out 
the  feliace  andiewvisi 
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«  n^te,"  nld  h«9 «  wbai  wfll  yon  do  this  night  Mid 
lo-moROW  t    Who  wfll  take  cue  of  you  f ' 

**  I  know  Bot^ — I  eue  not,"  said  she.  **  There  are  no 
whitee  here ;  and  I  am  well  where  they  are  not.  Will 
yon  not  let  me  etoy  here  f* 

**  Did  Jaoqnea  ny,  and  say  tmly,  that  yon  are  his 
wifer 

^  He  said  so,  and  tmly.  I  have  heen  wretehed,  fiv 
long    •    •    • 

*  And  sinftiL   Wretohedness  and  sin  go  together." 

^  And  I  was  sinlhl ;  hnt  no  one  told  me  so.  I  was 
ignoranty  and  weak,  and  a  slave.  Now  I  am  a  woman 
and  a  wife.  No  more  whites,  no  more  sin,  no  more  mi- 
sery !    WOl  yon  not  let  me  stay  here  V* 

'^I  will:  and  here  yon  will  presently  be  safe,  and 
well  oared  for,  I  hope.  Hy  wife  and  my  children  are 
coming  home^  coming,  probably,  in  a  few  honrs.  They 
will  Buke  this  a  home  to  yon  tUl  Jaoqnes  can  give  yon 
one  of  your  own*  Yon  shall  be  gnarded  here  till  my 
Margot  arrives.    Shall  it  be  so  T 

''Shall  itt  O  thank  God!  Jacqnes,"  she  cried,  as 
she  heard  her  husband's  step  approaching,  ^  O  Jacqnea  1 
I  am  hi^py.  Tonssaint  Breda  is  kind,— he  has  forgiven 
me^— he  weleomes  me,— his  wife  will — ** 

Tears  drowned  her  voice.  Tonssaint  said  gently, 
'^  It  is  not  fbr  me  to  forgive,  Th^r^,  whom  you  have 
never  oflRmded.  God  has  forgiven,  I  trust,  your  young 
yean  of  sin.  Yon  will  atone  (will  yon  not !)  by  the 
purity  of  your  life  ^-by  watching  over  others,  lest  they 
suffer  as  yon  have  done.  Yon  will  guard  the  minds  of 
my  young  daughters :  will  yon  not  1  You  will  thank 
God  throoi^  my  G^hifride,  my  Aim^  1* ' 

*  I  will,  I  will,"  she  eagerly  cried,  lifting  up  her  fiMO, 
bri^t  through  her  tears.  "  Indeed  my  heart  will  be 
pnre^— -longs  to  be  pure." 

'I  know  it,  Th^rise,"  said  Tonssaint.  '^  I  have  always 
believed  it,  and  I  now  know  it." 

The  rapid  elevation  of  Totissaint  is  traced,  and 
attributed  to  the  moral  grandeur  of  hb  soul — ^the 
purity  of  his  single  heart.  Beyond,  above,  the 
purest  nature,  much  of  this  may  be ;  but  shall  we 
for  this  Booff  at  the  very  aspiration  after  future 
good, — laugh  to  scorn  the  anticipation  of  a  new, 
a  Christian  chivalry?  Tonssaint  is  now,  in  Cap 
Fran^ais,  the  directing  head,  the  acting  arm  in 
the  momentous  affiurs  of  the  crisis ;  hailed  as  ^  the 
saviour  of  the  whites,  the  black  Spartacus,  fore- 
told by  Raynal,  whose  destiny  was  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  race.'*  But  in  Toussaint's  heart 
there  waa  no  place  for  vengeance.  Some  of  his 
admirers  and  flatterers — ^for  already  the  successful 
soldier  had  found  flatterera--compared  him  with 
another  hero  who  had  arisen  in  France,  a  young 
artillery  officer,  named  ^  Napoleon  Buonaparte." 
The  Tonssaint  of  the  novel  belongs  to  a  far  higher 
order  of  moral  beings  than  the  young  artillery  offi- 
cer;  and  his  character,  whether  true  or  not,  is  con- 
sistently maintained.  Left  alone,  he  feels  perplexed 
and  humbled  by  his  exaltation,  doubtful  of  himself, 
and  strong  oidy  in  faith  and  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  Uie  mission  to  which  he  feels  that  he  is 
appointed.  There  has  seldom  been  a  man,  black 
or  white,  to  whom  power  was  offered,  who  did  not 
finaUy  &id  excellent  reasons  to  silence  his  con- 
scienUouB  doubts  against  its  acceptance ;  and  Tons- 
saint satisfies  his  mind,  as  to  the  course  of  duty, 
in  a  strdn  of  reflection  which  some  may  say  bor- 
ders on  cant  of  a  new  species ;  and  which,  had  it 
really  passed  in  open  council,  instead  of  the  pages 
of  fiction,  might  have  justified  the  charge  of  gross 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  with  which  the  negro 
chief  has  often  been  loaded.  Thus  he  meditates  :— 


''Low,  indeed, are  we  snnk,  deep  is  onr  ignoraBce,  ab* 
ject  are  onr  wills,  if  such  a  one  as  I  am  to  be  the  ladder 
of  thousands.  I,  whose  will  is  yet  unexercised, — I,  who 
shrink  ashamed  before  the  knowledge  of  the  meanest 
white, — I,  so  lately  a  slave, — so  long  dependent  that  I 
am  an  oppression  to  myself, — am  at  this  hour  the  ruler 
over  ten  tiiousand  wills !  The  ways  of  God  are  dark,  or 
it  might  seem  that  he  despised  Ids  negro  children  in 
eommitting  so  many  of  them  to  so  poor  a  guide.  But 
he  deq^ises  nothing  that  he  has  made.  It  may  be  tiiat 
we  are  too  weak  imd  ignorant  to  be  lit  for  better  guid- 
ance in  our  new  state  of  righte  and  duties.  It  may  be 
that  a  series  of  teachers  is  appointed  to  my  colour,  of 
whom  I  am  to  be  the  ilrst,  only  because  I  am  the  lowest ; 
destined  to  give  way  to  wiser  guides  when  I  have  taught 
all  that  I  know,  and  done  all  that  I  can.  Kay  it  be  so  I 
I  will  devote  myself  wholly ;  and  when  I  have  done, 
may  I  be  more  vdlling  te  hide  myself  in  my  cottage,  or 
lie  down  in  my  grave,  than  I  have  been  tlus  day  te  ac- 
cept the  new  lot  which  I  dare  not  reflise  ! — ^Deal  gently 
with  me,  0  God !  and,  however  I  lUl,  let  me  not  see  my 
children's  hearto  hardened,  as  hearts  are  hardened  by 
power !  Let  me  not  see  in  their  faces  the  look  of  autho- 
rity, nor  hear  in  their  voices  the  tene's  of  pride !  Be  with 
my  people,  O  Christ  I  The  weaker  I  am,  the  more  be 
thou  with  them,  that  thy  gospel  may  be  at  last  received  I 
The  hearts  of  my  people  are  soft — ^they  are  gentle,  they 
are  weak : — let  tiiy  gospel  make  them  pure,— let  it  make 
them  ftee.  Thy  gospel,— -who  has  not  heard  of  it,  and 
who  has  seen  it  1  May  it  be  found  in  the  hearto  of  my 
people,  the  despised  I  and  who  shall  then  despise  them 
again  t  The  past  is  all  guilt  and  groans.  Into  the  ftitnre 
open  a  better  way  .  .  . 

**  Tonssaint  L*Onvertnre  1"  &e  heard  again  from  alkr, 
and  bowed  his  head,  overpowered  with  hope. 

^  Tonssaint  L'Onverture  1"  repeated  some  light,  gay 
voices  dose  at  hand.  His  boys  were  come,  choosing  to 
bring  themselves  the  news  firom  Breda,— that  Ma^t 
and  her  daughters,  and  old  Dessalines  and  Hoyse  were 
all  there,  bHq  and  happy,  except  fi>r  their  dumay  at 
finding  the  cottage  and  field  in  such  a  state  of  desolation. 

**  They  will  not  mind  when  they  hear  that  they  are  to 
live  in  a  mansion  henceforward,"  said  Placide.  **  Jean 
Fran9ais  had  better  have  stood  by  Ins  edour,  as  we  do." 

Placide  told  that  Jean  Franfais  was  going  to 
Spain. 

"<  We  shaU  be  better  without  him,"  said  Isaac.  "^  He 
would  never  be  quiet  while  you  were  made  lieutenant- 
Governor  of  St  Domingo.  Now  you  will  be  alone  and 
unmolested  in  your  power." 

**  Where  did  you  learn  all  this  T 

^  Every  one  knows  it — every  one  in  Gap.  Every  one 
knows  that  Jean  has  done  with  us,  and  that  the  com- 
missary is  going  home,  and  that  General  Laveaux  means 
to  be  guided  in  every  thing  by  you  ;  and  that  the  posta 
have  all  surrendered  in  your  name  ;  and  that  at  Port 
Paix— " 

^  Enough,  enough !  my  boys.  Too  much,  for  I  see 
that  your  hearts  are  proud." 

**  The  commissary  and  the  general  said  that  you  are 
supreme — ^the  idol  of  your  colour.  Those  were  their 
words." 

**  And  in  tlus  there  is  yet  no  glory.  I  haye  yet  done 
nothing,  but  by  what  is  called  accident.  Our  own  people 
were  ready — ^by  no  preparation  of  mine  ;  the  mulattoes 
were  weak  and  taken  by  surprise,  through  circumstances 
not  of  my  ordering.  Glory  there  may  hereafter  be  be* 
longing  to  our  name,  my  boys  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  none. 
I  have  power  ;  but  power  is  less  often  glory  than  dis- 
grace." 

«  O  &ther !  do  but  listen.  Hark  again !  ^  Tonssaint 
L'Ouvcrtnre  I' " 

**  I  will  strive  to  make  that  shout  a  prophecy,  my 
sons.  Till  then,  no  pride  1  Are  you  not  weary  f  Gome 
in  to  rest.  Can  you  sleep  in  my  fine  chamber  here  as 
well  as  at  Breda  I" 

^'L'Ouverture"  had  been  the  epithet  applied  to 
Touaaahit  by  an  eloquent  French  commissary,  and 
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it  was  caught  up  by  the  enthusiastic  blacks  as  the 
name  of  their  deliverer. 

The  long,  sdng^nary,  and  ferocious  struggle 
that  followed,  is  judiciously  kept  in  the  back- 
gnmnd.  Seven  years  are  silently  passed  over — a 
Uank  in  tlie  story,  but  memorable  from  the  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  colony  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Toussaint;  memorable,  also,  for  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  his  understanding.  We 
now  see  him  in  his  office,  the  enlightened  and  in- 
defatigable statesman,  the  able  general,  the  wise 
pacificator. 

Jealous  as  he  was  for  the  infimt  fireedom  of  hianuie, 
Tooaaaint  knew  that  it  wonld  be  best  preserved  by 
waaaiiig  their  minds  from  thoughts  of  anger,  and  their 
eyes  from  the  sight  of  blood.    Tmst  in  tiie  better  part 
of  negro  nature  guided  him  in  his  choice  between  two 
evils.    He  preferred  that  they  shonld  be  misgoverned  in 
some  aSkirs  of  scoondaiy  importance,  and  keep  the  peace, 
imther  than  that  they  shonld  be  governed  to  their  hearts' 
eontent  by  himseif,  at  the  risk  of  quarrel  with  the  mother- 
eonntry.  He  tmeted  to  the  sin^alar  power  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness  which  is  found  in  the  negro  race,  for  the 
preservation  of  friendship  with  the  wIiiteB,  and  of  the 
bfessings  of  pcaee  ;  and  lie,  therefore,  reserved  his  own 
powerful  influence  over  both  parties  for  great  occasions 
—interfering  only  when  he  perceived  that,  through  caro- 
keaness  or  ignorance,  the  French  authorities  were  en- 
dangering some  essential  liberty  of  tliose  to  whom  they 
were  the  medium  of  the  pleasure  of  the  government  at 
home. 

The  seven  years  so  productive  of  social  improve- 
ment in  the  colony,  had  also  witnessed  bright 
change  in  the  family  of  the  deliverer.  The  de- 
scription of  their  new  condition  affords  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Miss  Martineau's  level  manner, 
her  ductility  of  fancy,  and  power  of  reproducing 
the  ordinary  images  of  domestic  life,  in  a  country 
not  vrliolly  removed  from  her  experience ;  as, 
among  the  American  planters  of  the  south  and 
west,  she  must  have  witnessed  nearly  similar 
things.  The  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  palace 
is  sweet  and  engaging ;  and  if  the  Negro  Court  is 
liailhfully  represented,  it  was  certainly  the  hap- 
piest, the  most  rational,  and  not  the  least  refined, 
which  the  civilized  world  at  that  time  contained. 

The  clergy,  who  found  in  Toussaint  a  dutiful 
son  of  the  Catholic  church,  brought  him  a  good  re- 
port of  the  improved  religious  and  moral  condition 
of  Ills  subjects.  Numerous  marriages  had  been 
celebrated ;  the  children  were  attending  the  schools, 
where  the  quarrels  of  those  by  different  mothers 
were  disappearing ;  and  the  blacks  who  hadindulp^ed 
in  a  plurality  of  wives,  were  now^  liberally  provid- 
ing for  those  they  put  away.  And  for  all  this 
Tonssaint  thanked  God,  and  lauded  the  servants 
of  Christ,  those  holy  men  whose  servant  he  called 
himself.  A  prettier  speech  could  not  be  made  to 
a  clerical  deputation,  than  tliis  addressed  by  the 
negro  potentate  to  the  priests ;  who  must  surely 
bave  listened  to  it  with  great  unction : — 

*  Yon,"  said  Toussaint,  **  the  servants  of  Christ,  are 
the  true  rulers  of  this  island  and  its  inhabitants.  I  ajn 
your  servant  in  guarding  external  order,  during  a  period 
which  yon  will  employ  in  establishing  yonr  flocks  in  the 
everlasting  wisdom  and  peace  of  reBgion.  I  hold  the 
inferior  office  of  keeping  our  enemies  in  awe,  and  en- 
abling our  people  to  find  subsistence  and  comfort.  My 
charge  is  the  soil  on  which,  and  the  bodies  in  which, 
live.    You  have  in  charge  their  souls,  in  which  lies 
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the  future  of  this  world  and  of  the  next.  You  are  the 
true  rulers  of  St  Domingo  ;  and  we  bow  to  yon  as  siuAi/' 
Every  head  was  immediately  bowed,  and  the  priests 
went  out,  amidst  the  obeisances  of  the  whole  assemblage, 
— some  of  the  order  wondering,  perhaps,  whether  every 
mind  there  was  as  sincere  in  its  homage  as  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

When  will  Lord  Melbourne  learn  to  address  a 
deputation  of  Scottish  clergy  in  tills  fasliion  ?  or  a 
deputation  of  manufacturers  from  Glasgow  or 
Manchester,  as  Toussaint,  the  wise  and  philanthro- 
pic negro  ruler  did  his  subjects ;  entering  into  the 
most  minute  interests  and  comforts  of  the  people, 
which,  having  come  from  among  them,  he  per- 
fectly undci*8tood.  Last  of  all  came  those  white 
planters,  who  had  been  reinstated  in  their  lands, 
and  were  protected  in  them  by  Toussaint.  They 
were  enthusiastic  in  gratitude  for  the  display  of 
magnanimity  of  which  they  had  not  dared  to 
dream. 

Toussaint,  in  his  new  position,  knew  how  to 
maintain  hb  dignity.  While  engaged  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Creole  planters,  his  old  master. 
Bayou,  who  had  just  landed  from  America,  on  the 
assurance  of  protection,  entered  the  saloon,  and 
advanced,  with  extended  arms,  to  embrace  him. 

**  Gently,  sir,*'  said  the  commander-in-chief,  drawing 
back  two  steps.  "  There  is  now  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween me  and  you  than  there  once  was  between  you  and 
me.  There  can  be  no  familiarity  with  the  chief  of  a 
newly-redeemed  race." 

M.  Bayou  fell  back,  looking  in  every  face  around  him, 
to  sec  what  was  thought  of  tliis.    Every  face  was  grave. 

**  1  sent  for  you,"  resumed  TousBaint,  in  a  mild  voice, 
^  to  put  you  at  the  head  of  the  interests  of  the  good  old 
masters  ; — for  the  good  alone  have  been  able  to  return. 
Show  us  what  can  be  done  with  the  Breda  estate,  with 
free  labourers.  ^lake  the  blacks  work  well.  Be  not 
only  just,  but  firm.  You  were  formerly  too  mild  a  mas- 
ter. Make  the  blacks  work  well,  that,  by  the  welfare 
of  your  small  interests,  you  may  add  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  administration  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  St.  Domingo." 

M.  Bayou  had  no  words  ready. 

We  are  not  surprised,  Tliis  was  a  lecture  from 
his  old  black  postilion  ;  but  Bayou  found  Madame 
less  stately  and  more  sociable,  and  the  girls  won- 
derfully like  other  young  ladies  of  their  age ;  and 
from  them  he  learned  all  the  family  history.  The 
boys  had  been  sent  to  Paris  for  their  education, 
and  partly  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
father  to  the  Directory.  This  is  all  most  wonder- 
ful to  Bayou ;  and  so  is  the  appearance  of  the  state- 
ly There  se,  converted  into  the  lady  of  the  black 
General  Dessalines,  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
when  the  mistress  of  his  friend  Papalicr. 

Having  had  so  many  examples  of  the  humanity 
and  gentleness  of  Toussaint,  we  are  now  permitted 
to  see  his  inflexible  justice,  and  also  his  deep  mor- 
tification, when,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  com- 
missioners, it  is  found  that,  with  many  presents  and 
compliments,  no  secret  recognition,  no  special  let- 
ter, no  brotherly  greeting,  came  from  Napoleon, 
the  first  of  the  Whites,  to  Toussaint  the  first  of  the 
Blacks.  He  speaks  his  disappointment  with  a 
frankness  and  high  spirit,  in  accordance  with  the 
character  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  author  to 
invest  him. 

Toussaint  is  now  at  the  summit  of  his  earthly 
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pirospcrity.  His  family  make  progresses  tlirongh 
the  country  in  tlieir  way  to  their  estates ;  and  are 
every  where  received  with  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
Ilia  deeds  are  the  source.  They  are  attended  by 
artists  and  savans  from  Europe.  The  young  people 
amuse  themselves,  cultivate  the .  arts,  and  make 
love ;  preserving  the  distinctive  characters  for  mirth, 
gaiety,  gentleness,  or  passion,  and  superstition, 
which  has  been  assigned  to  each.  Geniffede,  the 
elder  daughter,  is  a  true  African;  superstitious, 
and  a  passionate  lover ;  timid  in  presence  of  her 
great  father,  and  giving  her  whole  soul  to  her 
cousin.  Yet  the  loving  negro  damsel  displays  the 
delicacy,  with  the  tenderness,  of  the  true  woman- 
hood of  every  clime  and  colour.  The  scenes  of 
courtship  between  her  and  her  lover  Moyse,  a  tiger 
in  hb  ferocious  hatred  to  the  whites,  but  gentle  as  a 
lamb  with  her,  are  in  sweet  accordance  with  the 
characters  assigned  them ;  and  they,  besides,  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  that  catastrophe  which  they 
heighten  by  contrast. 

Miss  Martineau  does  not  attempt  a  connected 
fable.  Her  object  is  better  effected  by  a  series  of 
sketches,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of 
those  great  changes  which  she  wishes  to  represent. 
Leaving  the  children  of  Toussaint,  and  the  black 
chief  himself,  at  the  dizzy  summit  of  prosperity, 
though  he  is  still  anxious,  alert,  and  watchful,  we 
are  led  to  the  family  of  an  old,  tyrannical,  French 
planter — ^whom  the  revolution,  and  the  retributive 
justice  visited  On  his  children,  has  nearly  crazed — 
and  to  his  granddaughter,  Euphrosyne,  a  charm- 
ing creature,  and  a  beautiful  conception  of  the 
candour,  gentle  waywardness,  and  warm,  clinging 
affections  of  girlhood.  Euphrosyne  adores  the 
negro  commander-in-chief ;  and,  however  she  may 
have  escaped  the  contagion,  feels  nothing  of  the 
prejudice  of  colour ;  yet  her  parents  had  perished 
in  the  general  massacre  of  the  whites,  while  she 
was  almost  an  infant,  and  she  knows  it.  This 
bright  and  delightful  creature  is  rather  abruptly 
dropt  in  the  course  of  the  tale  ;  and  we  can  almost 
infer  that  she  had,  in  part,  been  created  with  the 
pur]>ose  of  giving  the  rich  treasure  of  her  affections 
to  one  of  the  Toussaint  family,  or  to  some  sable 
youth ;  but  that  the  artist  had  finally,  and,  as  an 
artist,  wisely,  shrunk  from  outraging  that  feeling 
which,  whether  right  or  not,  is  so  powerful  that  it 
almost  seems  natural  instinct,  which  makes  Europe- 
ans revolt  from  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  white 
women  with  negro  men.  In  the  meanwhile,  Eu- 
phrosyne is  the  affectionate  minister  of  her  que- 
rulous and  imbecile  old  grandfather,  of  whose  cruel- 
ty as  a  slavemaster  she  happily  knows  nothing. 
In  a  lovely  morning,  she  is  seen  in  the  balcony, 
playfully  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  humming-birds  flying  about, 
while  she  yet  carefully  watches  the  feverish  slum- 
bers of  her  aged  relative,  M.  Revel.  When,  on 
his  awaking,  she  has  kindly  arranged  liis  pillows, 
and  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  old  man,  she  brings 
in  his  coffee,  and  this  conversation  ensues : — 

"  You  will  find  the  both  ready  whenever  you  want  it, 
(rrandpapa ,"  said  finphrosyne,  as  she  placed  the  little 
tray  before  liiin  :  ^  and  it  ia  a  sweet  airy  morning." 

**  Ay  ;  I  must  make  lia^stc  up,  and  see  what  is  to  be 


done.  It  is  not  safe  to  lie  and  rest  in  one's  bed,  in  this 
part  of  the  world."  And  he  made  haste  to  stir  bis  coffee 
with  his  trembling  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  have  often  said  that, — almost  over  since  I 
can  remember :  and  here  we  are,  qnite  safe  still/' 

**  Tell  the  truth,  child.  How  daie  you  say  that  we 
have  been  safe  ever  since  you  remember  t" 

**  I  said  *  almost,'  grandpapa.  I  do  not  foiget  abost 
our  being  in  the  woods, — about  .  .  .  but  we  will  not 
talk  of  ^t  now.  That  was  all  over  a  kmg  time  ago  ; 
and  we  have  been  very  safe  sinee.  The  great  thing  of 
all  is,  that  there  was  no  L'Ouverture  then,  to  take  care 
of  us.  Now,  you  know,  the  oommander-in-ehief  is  al- 
ways thinking  how  he  can  take  the  best  care  of  us." 

** '  No  L'Ouverture  then  1'  One  would  think  you  did 
not  know  what  and  where  Toussaint  was  then.  Why, 
child,  your  poor  fkther  was  master  over  a  hundred  such 
as  he.'^ 

«  00  you  think  they  were  like  liim  t  Surely,  if  they 
had  been  like  him,  they  would  not  have  treated  us  as 
they  did.  Afra  says  she  does  not  believe  anybody  like 
him  ever  lived." 

**  Atn  is  a  pestilent  Uttle  fool." 

^  Oh,  grandpapa !" 

**  Well,  well  1  She  is  a  very  good  girl  m  her  way  ;  but 
she  talks  about  what  she  does  not  understand,  ^e  pre- 
tends to  Judge  of  governors  of  the  colony,  when  her  own 
father  cannot  govern  this  town,  and  she  never  knew 
Blanchelande  1  Ah  !  if  she  had  known  Blanchelande, 
she  would  have  seen  a  man  who  understood  his  business 
and  had  spirit  to  keep  up  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
colony.  If  that  sort  of  rule  nad  gone  on  till  now,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  best  houses  in  the  island  fVill  of 
these  black  upstarts ;  nor  a  mulatto  governor  in  this 
very  town." 

"  And  then  I  should  not  have  had  Atn  for  a  friend, 
grandpapa." 

**  You  would  have  been  better  without,  child.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  yon  for  ever  with  a  girl  of  her  complexion, 
though  she  is  the  governor's  daughter.  There^  must  be 
an  end  of  it — there  shall  be  an  end  of  it.  It  is-  a  good 
time  now.  There  is  a  reason  for  it  to-day.  It  is  time 
you  made  friends  of  your  own  complexion,  child  ;  and 
into  the  convent  you  go — this  very  day." 

^  Oh,  grandpapa,  you  don't  mean  that  those  nuns  are 
of  my  complexion  !  Poor  pale  creatures  I  I  would  not 
for  the  world  look  like  them :  and  I  certainly  shall,  if 
you  put  me  there.  I  had  much  rather  look  like  AJFra 
than  like  sister  Benoite,  or  sister  Cecile.  Grandpapa  ! 
you  would  not  like  me  to  look  like  sister  Benoite." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a  note  from 
Afra  was  secretly  put  into  the  hands  of  Euphrosyne, 
warning  her  that  the  cultivators  were  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  town.  The  whites  were 
consequently  in  imminent  danger,  and  an  asylum 
at  the  Grovemment-house  was  kindly  offered.  It 
might  be  reached  in  safety  throiigh  the  garden  of 
tlie  nunnery,  which  bordered  on  tliat  of  M.  Revel, 
if  no  time  was  lost.  The  old  man  was  obstinate, 
and  stupid,  and  prejudiced ;  but  Euphrosyne 
managed  liim  with  delicate  address — coaxed,  and 
entreated,  and  prayed,  though  to  no  purpose.  When 
Revel  saw  that  there  was  disturbance  in  the 
town  and  imminent  peril,  he  became  even  more 
senselessly  stabbom.  He  would  not  betray  hit 
colour  and  his  child,  by  trusting  to  the  treachery 
of  mulattoes !  He  would  rather  perish  on  his  own 
thneshold,  and  in  his  impotent  fury, — 

He  sank  down  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  prayed 
that  the  earth  might  gape  and  swallow  them  up, — ^that 
the  sea  might  rush  in  and  overflow  the  hollow  where 
the  city  had  been,  before  he  and  his  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  cursed  blacks. 

"  Grandpapa,"  said  Euphrosyne,  gravely, "  if  you  pray 
such  a  prayer  as  that,  do  not  pray  aloud.    I  cannot  hear 
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mt\k  a  prayer  as  thaf  Straggling  with  her  tears,  she 
eratiniied :  **  I  know  yon  are  very  much  lightened,'— 
sad  I  do  not  wonder  that  yon  are  :  bat  I  do  wish  you 
vottM  remember  that  we  liave  very  kind  ftiends,  who  will 
proteet  na,  if  wo  will  only  make  haste  sad  go  to  them. 
lad  aa  for  tliei^  being  of  a  diiferent  colour^ — I  do  won- 
dtr  that  yon  can  aak  God  to  cause  the  earth  to  swallow 
ai  np,  wben  you  know  (at  least,  you  have  taaght  me  so) 
He  mast  meet  people  of  all  races  before  the  threne  of 
Go^  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
esith,  yen  know/' 

M.  ReTel  shook  his  head  impatiently,  as  if  to  show 
that  she  did  not  understand  his  feelings.    She  went  on, 


**  If  we  so  hate  and  distmsl  them  at  this  moment, 
hei«,  how  can  we  pray  for  death,  ao  as  to  meet  them  at 
the  next  moment  there  1  Oh,  grandpapa  t  let  us  know 
them  a  little  better  first.     Let  us  go  to  them  now." 

The  old  man  is,  at  length,  conveyed  to  the 
GoTemment-housey  haunted  by  the  terrors  which 
conscience  inspired.  He  had  been  a  cruel  master, 
and  the  day  of  retribution  had  again  arrived. 

The  insurrection  had  b^n  fomented  by  the 
French  Commiasioner's  jealousy  of  Toussaint,  who 
is  now  fully  occupied  by  public  cares,  but  equal  to 
the  crisis :  calm,  self-possessed,  energetic.  Many 
faistondd  events  in  the  public  life  of  the  Black 
Chief  are  here  introduced  with  good  effect ;  and  the 
increasing  efforts  of  Toussaint  to  restore  peace  and 
good  order — ^to  maintain  the  laws — to  soften  preju- 
dies— and  above  all,  to  bridle  the  fierce  spirit  of 
hatred,  and  prevent  acts  of  retaliation — are  genuine 
history.  It  was  his  policy  to  pursue  the  course 
hs  did;  but  it  was  a  generous  and  enlightened 
policy  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from  him. 
Toussaint,  the  r«o/  man,  may  have  been  ambitious 
and  deceitful,  but  he  could  not  have  been  cruel 
and  blood-thirsty  ;  and  his  just  severity  in  repress- 
ing the  sanguinary  violence  of  the  blacks,  to  which 
principle  he  sacrificed  his  nephew,  Moyee,  t<^ther 
with  his  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  French,  were  certainly  among  the  causes  of 
his  downfal.  That  the  power  which  ao  easily 
crumbled  and  fell  to  pieces,  could  have  been 
so  firmly  rooted — so  thoroughly  consolidated — so 
baaed  on  the  affections  of  all  classes,  as  Miss 
Martineau  has  chosen  to  represent  it,  b  more  than 
doubtful. 

Though  Tonssaint  consistently  plays,  in  public 
life,  his  pait  of  a  great  statesman,  actuated  and 
governed  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel  and  by 
these  alone,  the  general  run  of  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  more  delighted  w^ith  the  illustrious  black 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  simply  great,  affec- 
tionate, thoughtful,  sage,  humble — ^the  exemplar, 
in  dioity  of  whatever  is  most  exalted  in  the  Chris- 
tian character.  He  is  only  surpassed  by  the  fair 
gill,  Euphroayne,  whose  charity  and  faith  in  the 
cnkmTgd  race  is  not  shaken,  nor  her  sense  of  jus- 
tice confused,  even  after  her  grandfather  had  been 
barbarously  shot  dead  in  the  carriage  by  her  side. 
In  these  cruelties  to  the  whites.  General  Movse, 
the  betrothed,  the  adored  of  Grenifrede,  the  elder 
dmghler  of  the  chief,  was  deeply  implicated. 
Mogrse  was  arrested  by  orders  of  his  uncle,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  justice  with  the  stem  determina- 
tion of  an  ancient  Roman — ^tempered,  however,  by 
the  softest  feelings  of  pity  for  his  own  despairing 
ditldi    We  are  afraid  that  the  perfections  of  Tous- 


saint, in  principle  and  temper,  are  altogetlier  too 
highly  finished  and  too  absolute  to  admit  of  the  entire 
sympathy  of  ordinary  mortals.  Some  touch  of 
human  passion  and  infirmity  would  liave  brought 
him,  at  times  like  this,  nearer  to  the  ]|eart. 
Moyse  ia  executed,  and  Genifrede  plunged  into  the 
wildest  despair.  She  refuses  consolation  from  the 
sympathy  of  Th^r^se,  or  the  spiritual  ministrations 
of  tlie  priest,  and  defies  her  hard-hearted  father. 
On  hearing  of  her  lover's  arrest,  she  liad  left  her 
mother  and  sisters  in  the  country,  and  flown  to 
Cap  Fran9ais,  where^  in  prison,  in  the  midst  of 
deaidly  agony,  the  lovers  had  agreed  that  they 
would  perish  together.  The  African  poison,  tlie 
red  water,  concealed  by  GenifrMe  about  her  person 
is  discovered,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Th^rese, 
the  wretched  girl  is  thrown  into  a  stupor  by  a  doee 
of  henbane,  until  the  execution  of  her  lover  is 
past.  When  Father  Laxabon  then  seeks  admis- 
sion to  her  chamber,  to  impart  spiritual  consola* 
tion,  Therese  implored  him  to  spare  her. 

'<  I  bring  her  comfort,"  said  the  father,  turning  re* 
provingly  to  Madame  Dessalines.  **  His  conflict  is  over, 
my  daugher,"  he  continued,  advancing  to  Gt^iiifiride. 
'^  His  last  moments  were  composed :  and,  as  for  his  state 
of  mind  in  confession  .  .   " 

He  was  stopped  by  a  shriek  so  appalling,  -that  lie  re- 
coiled as  if  shot,  and  supported  himself  agaiutit  Uie  wall. 
G^nifirMe  rushed  back  to  the  chamber,  and  drove  some- 
thing heavy  against  the  door.  Th^esewas  thero  in  an 
instant,  listening,  and  then  imploring,  in  a  voice  whichy 
it  might  be  thought,  no  one  could  rosist. 

**  Let  me  in,  love  I  It  is  Tht^reac.  No  one  else  shall 
come.    If  you  love  me,  let  mc  in.'' 

There  was  no  answer. 

<"  You  have  killed  her,  I  beUove,"  Ae  said  to  the 
priest,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  ia  great  disturb- 
ance,— ^not  with  himself,  but  with  the  faithless  creature 
of  passion  he  had  to  deal  with. 

*'  The  windows !"  exclaimed  Th^se,  vexed  not  to 
have  thought  of  this  before.  She  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony.  One  of  the  chamber  windows  was  open,  and 
she  entered.  No  one  vras  there.  Genifrede  must  have 
fled  down  the  steps  firom  the  balcony  into  the  gardens  ; 
and  there  Therese  hastened  after  her.  In  one  of  the 
fenced  walks  leading  to  the  fountain,  she  saw  the  flat- 
tering  of  her  clothes. 

"  The  reservoir !"  thought  Therese,  in  despair. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  Genifrede  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  deep  and  brimming  reservoir, — ^her  hands  were 
clasped  above  her  head  for  the  plunge,  when  a  strong 
hand  seised  her  arm,  and  drew  her  irresistibly  back.  In 
ungovernable  rage  she  turned,  and  saw  her  father. 

**  They  say,"  she  screamed,  **  that  eveiy  one  worships 
you.  Not  true  now !  Never  true  more  !  I  hate  .  .  I 
curse  ..." 

He  held  up  his  right  hand  vnth  the  action  of  authority 
which  had  awed  her  childhood.  It  awed  her  now.  Her 
voice  sank  into  a  low  shuddering  snd  muttering. 

**  That  any  one  should  have  dared  to  tell  you — that 
any  one  should  have  interfered  between  me  and  my  poor 
child  I"  he  said,  as  if  involuntarily,  while  seating  her  on 
the  fresh  grass.  He  threw  himself  down  beside  her, 
holding  her  hands,  and  covering  them  with  kisses. 

**  This  sod  is  fresh  and  green,"  said  he  ;  **  but  would 
we  were  all  lying  under  it  1" 

"  Do  you  say  so  f"  murmured  Genifrede. 

"  God  fbigive  me  1"  he  replied.  "  But  we  are  all 
wretched." 

"  You  repent,  then  1"  said  GiniAedc.  "  Well  you 
may  !  There  are  no  more  such,  now  you  have  killed  him. 
You  should  have  repented  sooner :  it  is  too  late  now." 

'^  I  do  not  repent,  Genifrede  ;  but  I  monm,  my  child." 

**  There  are  no  more  such,"  pursued  she.  **  He  was 
gallant." 
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«  He  was." 

"  He  was  all  life  :  there  was  no  deaduess,  no  coldness  ; 
—he  was  all  life." 

"  He  was,  my  child." 

"  And  such  a  lover  !"  she  continued,  with  something 
of  a  strange  proud  smile. 

**  He  was  a  lover,  Gdnifrcde,  who  made  your  parents 
proud." 

**  Such  a  soldier  I"  she  dreamed  on.  "  War  was  his 
sport,  while  I  trembled  at  home.  He  had  a  soldier's 
heart." 

Her  father  was  silent ;  and  she  seemed  to  miss  his 
voice,  though  she  had  not  appeared  conscious  of  his  re- 
plies.   She  started,  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

**  You  will  go  home  now,  Gt'nifrede,"  said  her  father. 
"  With  Madame  Dessalines  you  will  go.  You  will  go 
to  your  mother  and  sister." 

*'  Home  1"  she  exclaimed,  with  loathing.  "  Yes,  I 
must  go  homo,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  **  You  love  Pon- 
gandin, — you  call  it  paradise.  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  now  I 
You  have  put  an  evil  spirit  into  it.  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  paradise  V* 

She  disengaged  herself  from  liim  as  she  spoke,  and 
walked  away. 

Every  scene  is  not  so  animated  as  this  ;  and  oome 
of  the  long  dialogues  between  tlio  mms  and  their 
guests,  and  the  convery:itionb  of  TouPi',:iint'8  family, 
thougli  illustrative  of  feeling  and  opinion  among 
the  different  elapses  and  colours  of  the  colonv,  or 
rather  of  I^Jiss  Martin  can's  stntiments,  socin  tedious 
and  languid  in  contrast  with  the  fire  and  pp.r.sion 
of  the  interviews  between  tlie  dark  lovers,  and 
thosa  of  the  righteous  and  sympathizing  fatlier 
and  his  despairing  child. 

A  fearful  change  was  now  hn])?nding  in  the  co- 
lony. The  peace  of  Amiens  had  left  Buonaparte  at 
leisuiij  to  turn  his  attention  to  St  Domingo,  and 
the  fate  of  the  colony  was  sealed  in  that  of  Tous- 
saint.  ,  Intelligence  of  an  expedition  from  France 
to  reduce  the  island  to  its  former  condition,  and 
crush  the  power  of  Toussaint,  had  been  received, 
and  the  negro  chief  took  measures  to  i-eceive  the 
invaders.  The  conduct  of  Buonap.irte  was  such 
that  the  path  of  duty  now  lay  before  him  clear  and 
well-defined,  though  the  upbraiding  of  Jacques 
Dessalines  could  not  yet  convince  him  that  his 
trust,  forbearance,  and  moderation  with  the  whites 
had  been  wrong,  or  even  bad  in  policy.  "  Though 
Buonaparte,"  he  said,  "  betrays  and  oppresses,  the 
gospel  stands." 

The  time  wlien  compromise  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, when  submis-sion  would  have  been  the  be- 
trayal of  freedom  and  of  his  race,  had  arrived,  and 
Toussaint  ros>)Ived  to  proclaim  war.  The  people 
he  governed  would,  he  said,  have  loved  and  served 
France  for  ever  as  a  protector,  but  they  should  cast 
her  off  when  she  became  an  incubus  on  their  free- 
dom. In  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
Toussaint  and  his, officers  wei-e  now  occupied  night 
and  day,  and  at  length  the  French  expedition  was 
discovered  making  for  the  shores  of  the  island.  It 
was  fii"St  seen  by  Toussaint  and  his  friend  Henri 
Christoj)he,  who  were  watching  for  it  on  the  moun- 
tainous promontory  of  Samna.  The  scene  is  pic- 
turesque, and  morally  grand.  As  the  vast  fleet 
came  gradually  into  view,  Toussaint,  counting  up 
the  number  of  the  war  ships  and  transports  as  he 
gazed  through  his  glass,  exclaimed — 

**  Henri,  wc  must  all  perish.    All  France  has  come  to 
St  Domingo  !" 


"  Then  wc  will  perish,"  rcpHcd  Henri. 

"  Undoubtedly  :  it  is  not  much  to  perish,  if  that  were 
all.  But  the  world  will  be  the  worse,  for  ever.  France 
is  deceived.  Slie  comes,  in  an  error,  to  avenge  herself, 
and  to  enslave  the  blacks.    France  has  been  deceived." 

"  If  we  were  but  all  together,"  said  Henri,  **  so  that 
there  were  no  moments  of  wcaknces  to  fear  ...  If 
your  sons  were  but  with  us  .    .     ," 

"  Fear  no  moments  of  weakness  from  me,"  said  Tous- 
saint, its  wonted  fire  now  glowing  in  his  eye.  "  My 
colour  impoJK's  on  me  duties  above  nature  ;  and  wliile 
my  boys  are  hostages,  they  shall  be  to  me  as  if  they  no 
lonj^cr  existed." 

"  They  may  possibly  be  on  board  this  fleet,"  said 
Christophe.  **  If,  by  caution,  wc  oould  obtain  possession 
of  them    ..." 

"  Speak  no  more  of  them  now,"  said  Toussaint. — Pre- 
sently, as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  with  his  eyes  still  bent 
on  the  moving  ships,  he  went  on  : 

**  No,  those  on  board  those  ships  are  not  boys,  with 
life  before  them,  and  eager  alike  for  arts  and  arms.  I 
see  who  they  are  that  are  there.  There  are  the  troops 
of  the  llhlne — troops  that  have  conquered  a  fairer  river 
than  our  Artibonitc,  storming  the  castles  on  her  steeps, 
and  crowning  themselves  Irom  her  vineyards.  There- 
are  the  troops  of  the  Alps — troops  that  have  soared  above 
the  eagle,  and  stormed  the  clouds,  and  plucked  the  ice- 
king  by  the  beard  upon  his  throne.  There  arc  the  troops 
of  Italy — troops  that  have  trodden  the  old  lloman  ways, 
and  fought  over  again  the  old  Roman  wars — that  have 
drunk  of  the  Tiber,  and  once  more  conquered  the  armies 
of  the  Danube.  There  are  the  troops  of  Egypt — troops 
that  have  heard  the  war-cry  of  the  desert  tribes,  and 
encamped  in  tlic  shadow  of  tlie  pyramids." 

"  Yet  he  is  not  afraid,''  said  Henri  to  himself,  as  he 
watched  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

"  All  these,"  continued  Tou?iaint,  "  all  these  are 
brought  hither  against  a  poor,  depressed,  iuaslted,  igno- 
rant race  ; — brought  as  coiuiucrors,  eager  for  the  spoil 
before  a  blow  is  struclc  They  come  to  disembarrass 
our  paradise  of  us,  as  they  would  clear  a  fragrant  and 
fruitful  wood  of  apes  and  reptiles.  And  if  they  find 
that  it  takes  longer  than  they  supposed  to  crush  and 
dis)>erse  us,  Franco  has  more  thousands  ready  to  come 
and  help.  The  labourer  will  leave  his  plough  at  a  word, 
and  the  vine-dresser  his  harvest,  and  the  artisan  his  shop, 
— France  will  pour  out  the  youth  of  all  her  villages,  to 
seize  upon  the  delights  of  the  tropics,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  savages,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  emigrants 
who  will  not  take  me  for  a  friend,  but  eat  their  own* 
hearts  far  away,  with  hatred  and  jealousy.  All  France 
is  coming  to  St  Doniingo  '." 

"  But,"  .  .  .  interposed  Cliri;?tophc. 

"  But,  Henri,"  iuteiTuptcd  his  friend,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  "  not  all  France,  with  her  troops  of  the 
Rliinc,  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Nile,  nor  wth  all  Europe  to 
help  her,  can  extinguish  the  soul  of  Africa.  That  soul, 
when  once  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  no  longer  that  of  a 
slave,  can  overthrow  the  pyramids  and  the  Alps  them- 
selves, sooner  than  be  again  crushed  do\vn  into  slavery  ! 

**  With  God's  help,"  said  Christophe,  crossing  himself. 

"  With  God's  help,"  repeated  Toussaint.  "  See  here, 
he  continued,  taking  up  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  bro- 
ken ground  on  which  they  stood,  "  see  here,  what  God 
has  done  I  See,  here  are  shells  from  the  depth  of  yonder 
ocean,  lying  on  the  mountain  top.  Cannot  he  who  thus 
uprears  the  dust  of  his  ocean-floor,  and  lifts  it  above  the 
clonda,  create  the  societies  of  men  anew,  and  set  their 
lowest  order  but  a  little  below  the  stars  1 " 

"  He  can,"  said  Christophe,  again  crossing  himself. 
''  Then  let  all  France  come  to  St  Domingo  1    She  may 
yet  be  undeceived — What  now  ! "  he  resumed,  after  a  • 
pause  of  observation.    "  'Wlmt  manoeuvre  is  this  ?" 

The  sons  of  Toussaint  had  been  sent  back  from 
Paris  with  the  expedition,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Leclerc,  and  they  are  politi- 
cally used  to  embarrass  their  father,  and  induce 
him  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  wishes  of 
Buonaparte.     Dissension  is  artfully  sown  among 
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his  friends ;  even  in  his  family  there  are  divided 
interests ;  and  Aiineo  follows  her  beloved  brother 
lisatAc  to  the  French  headquarters.     Desertion  and 
treachery  arise  on  every  hand;  and  v»'hile  many 
submit  and  court  the  protection  of  the  French, 
Toussaint  and  the  remnant  faithful  to  him  and 
their  cause,  or,  like  Dessalincs,  faithful  to  their 
diabolical,  if  not  unprovoked  hatred  of  the  whites, 
retreat  to  the  mountain  fastnesses.    And  thither 
went  the  orphan  Euphrosyne,  and  her  friend  Afra, 
now  Madame  Pascal ;  for  a  little  bit  of  delicate 
amalgamation  is  after  all  ctfected  in  the  union  of 
the  beautiful  mulatto  girl  with  M.  Pascal,  a  young 
literary  Frenchman,  the  private  secretary  of  Tous- 
saint,  and  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  virtues  and 
grandeur  of  mind  of  the  negro  chief.     The  way  of 
life  of  the  outlaws,  or  rather  of  the  last  defenders 
of  independence  and  freedom,  in  their  mountain 
hold, — ^the  arrival  of  scouts  and  spies, — ^thc  military 
exercises  of  the  men,  and  the  sports  of  the  children, — 
the  occupations  and  talk  of  the  women,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Mormes,  as  the  mountain  wildernesses 
of  the  island  arc  termed,  iuniish  themes  bf  which 
Miss  Martineau  has  made  the  most  felicitous  use. 
The  narrative  is  no  longer  desultory  nor  languid. 
Tonssaint,  hemmed  in,  is  impatient  for  a  fair  open 
tiialof  battle ;  but  the  French  prefeiTcd  spying,  brib- 
ing, cajoling,  and  pretending  to  negotiate,  and  would 
not  risk  an  action.    Jleanwliile,  disaffection  spreads, 
and  nearly  all  the  black  Icadei's  have  gone  over  to 
the  French.     The  black  troops  under  Maurepas,  a 
negro  general,  anxiously  cxj)ectcd  by  the  belea- 
guered outlaws,  and  confidently  relied  upon  as 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  race,  are  seen  to  join 
the  army  of  the  French  general  at  the  very  moment 
when  Euphrosyne,  the  wounded  Dessalines,  and  the 
other  excit«d  spectators  are  watching  their  march, 
and  exulting  in  their  arrival.     Their  exclamations 
of  wrath  against  the  traitor  are  scarce  hushed  when 
this  wild  and  horriMe  incident  occurs.     General 
Vincent,  one   of  the  ]>lack  officci-s  who  is  more 
tlian  suspected  of  favouring  the  French,  having 
first  cried,   "  Hark  !    silence  I    silence  all  for  a 
moment  I" — 

They  listened,  ready  to  take  a.r^rm  from  h'ln,  thoy 
knev/  not  why.  NotliiTi/jj  was  licnru  lr.it  the  (list  int  bay- 
in;^  of  houuds — the  huutcra  coming  home,  a.s  it  v.*ai3  sup- 
posed. 

**  Those  are  not  St  Domingo  lionntls/'  said  Vincent, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  De::-.'^^aliiies. 

**  No,  indeed  ! — Home,  all  of  you  !  Run  for  your 
lives  !  No  questions,  but  nin  !  ThtTe:=e,  leave  me  !  I 
command  you. — If  thia  ia  your  doing,  Vincent     .     ." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  it  is  not.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
— Home,  ladies,  as  fa..st  aa  poscibic  !" 

**  My  cliildreu  !"  exclaimed  Madam  Bcllair.  "  I  can 
find  them  : — ^if  you  will  only  tell  me  the  danger — ^what  is 
the  danger  T' 

Madame  Eellair,  the  African  DcHia^  is  the  wife 
of  a  Congo  ncgi'o,  who,  in  the  changes  of  the  timc^, 
ha<ihccome  the  proprietor  of  the  plantation  on  whicli 
they  had  lately  hcen  slaves.  Deshaliiics  continued — 

**  Yoa  hear  thopc  hounds.  Tlicy  arc  Cuba  bloodhounds. 
The  fear  is  that  they  are  leading  an  enemy  over  the 
bill?.*' 

Xot  3  word  ir.OTO  wn*?  r.orcs^ary.  Every  one  fed  who 
could,  except  TIk'tcfc,  who  wot?]<i  not  /^o  fp'-tcr  tl'-m  her 
husband's  strength  permitted  hini  to  prcjec'.].     Tjic  voice 


of  tiie  hounds,  and  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  were  appa- 
rently 50  near  before  thoy  could  reach  the  first  sentry, 
that  botii  were  glad  to  see  Pa^ical  hurrying  towards  them, 
with  two  soldier.^,  who  carried  Dessalines  to  the  houi^e, 
while  Pascal  and  Th(?rcse  ran  for  their  lives, — she  striv- 
ing to  thank  her  companion  for  remembering  to  bring 
this  aid. 

**  No  thanks  !"  said  Pascal.  "  General  Dessalines  is 
our  great  man  now.  We  cannot  do  without  him.  Here 
is  to  be  a  siege, — a  French  troop  has  come  over  by  some 
unsuspected  pass  ; — 1  do  not  understand  it." 

"  Have  you  sent  to  the  Plateaux  i" 

"  Of  course,  instantly  ;  but  our  messengers  will  pro- 
bably be  intercepted,  though  we  have  spared  three  men, 
to  try  three  different  paths.  If  L'Ouvcrture  learns  our 
condition,  it  will  be  by  the  firing." 

Some  of  the  sportsmen  had  brought  in  from  the  hills 
the  news  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  Mome, — 
not,  apparently,  on  their  way  to  the  plantation,  but  en- 
gaged in  some  search  among  the  hills.  Others  spoke 
tidin<;s  which  would  not  have  been  told  for  hours,  but 
for  the  dctermiuation  of  Madame  Bellair  to  set  out  in 
search  of  lier  children,  whatever  foe  might  be  in  the  path. 
It  bcoame  neccrisai7  to  relate  that  it  was  too  late  to  save 
her  children.  Tliey  had  been  seen  lying  in  a  track  of 
the  wood,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  blood-hounds,  whose  cry 
was  heard  now  clof  e  at  hand.  Though  there  was  no  one 
who  would  at  first  undertake  to  tell  the  mother  this, 
there  were  none  who,  in  the  end,  could  conceal  it  from 
her.  They  need  not  have  feared  that  their  work  of  de- 
fence would  be  impcdcil  by  her  wailings  and  tears. 
There  was  not  a  cry  ;  there  was  not  a  tear.  Those 
who  dared  to  look  in  her  face  saw  that  the  fires  of 
vengeance  were  consuming  all  that  was  womanish  iu 
Dcesha's  nature.  She  was  the  soldier  to  whom,  under 
Dessalines,  the  successful  defence  of  Le  Zephyr  was 
mainly  owing.  Dessalines  gave  the  orders,  and  super- 
intended the  arrangements,  which  she,  with  a  frantic 
courage,  executed.  From  that  hour  to  the  day  when 
she  and  her  husband  expired  in  tortures,  the  forces  of 
the  First  Consul  had  no  more  vindictive  and  mischievous 
enemy  than  the  wife  of  Charles  Bellair.  Never  propi- 
tiated, and  long  unsubdued,  Charles  Bellair  and  his  wife 
lived  henceforth  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior,  and 
never  for  a  day  desisted  from  liarassing  the  foe,  and  lay- 
ing low  every  Frenchman  on  whom  a  sleepless,  and  ap- 
parently ubiquitous  vengeance,  could  fix  its  grasp. 

The  only  offoctiial  aid  upon  which  Tonssaint 
could  now  rely,  wr.s  the  heats  of  August,  so  intoler- 
able to  Eiirr.pear.s :  and  the  consequent  fever 
which  must  tliin  and  disable  the  ranks  of  the 
French.  But  of  tliis  providential  alliance  of  natural 
causes  for  the  independonco  of  the  black  race,  Tons- 
saint was  not,  in  his  own  person,  to  witness  the 
effects,  afterwartis  found  of  great  advantag-e  by  Des- 
salines and  Henri  Cristophe  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
Before  fever  and  j^tbtilence  had  aided  the  cause  of 
African  freedom,  Tonssaint  had  been  betrayed  and 
kidnapped.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  chains  on  the 
high  seas,  and  on  his  way  to  France,  w^ith  his 
fanuly,  who  would  f(dlow  his  fortunes,  and  share 
his  fate, — ^ali,  save  the  passionate  and  superstitious 
Genifrede.  She  had  more  than  once  seen  her  lost 
lover's  spirit  in  the  Mornes.  She  could  not  leave 
the  ])lace  which  Moyse  haunted  ;  and  she  l)ecanic 
the  child  of  him  who  alone  could  share  her  feelings, 
and  v.'ho  needed  her  consolations  ;  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved father  of  her  lover. 

One  pretext  which  history  assigns  for  the  cruel 
and  execrable  j)ersecntion  of  the  unfortunate  negro 
chief,  was  the  belief  entertained  by  Buonaparte 
and  the  French,  tliat  he  had  vast  treasures,  the 
plunder  of  tlie  richest  inland  of  the  West  Ii'lio^, 
jjiivicd    in    the    I^lornos.     Denial    was   in    \iiin  : 
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though  on  hoard  ship^  slb,  when  afterwards  interro- 
gated hy  the  agents  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris,  Toussaint's  noble  reply  was  still  the 
same ;  and  the  First  Consul,  offended  by  the 
brave  spirit  which  soared  above  Ills  own,  gave 
the  final  order  for  that  secret  imprisonment  at 
Joax  which  issued  in  his  murder.  Joux  was 
visited  by  Miss  Martineau  last  year,  during  a  tour 
in  Switzerland ;  but  little  light  was  obtained  by 
her  inquiries  concerning  the  prisoner;  and  the 
closing  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  negro 
are  thus  left  free  to  fancy.  They  are  delicately 
touched,  and  yet  dwelt  upon  so  long  as  to  mar  the 
highest  effects  of  tragic  art.  If  the  soul  of  the 
great  negro  rises  superior  to  his  unmerited  fate ; 
if  he  triumph  in  his  concluded  work ;  and  pos- 
sess his  spirit  in  Christian  patience  and  philoso- 
phic equanimity,  ordinary  minds  cannot  contem- 
])late  his  protracted  sufferings,  and  lingering  death 
by  famine,  wiUiout  emotions  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  excite.  Yet  is  the  character  wonder- 
fully well  sustained.  From  the  depths  of  his  soli- 
tary dungeon,  the  dying  Christian  hero  thus  adjures 
tho^  whom  he  loves  : — 

My  wife,  my  children  1  I  may  name  you  all  now — 
name  you  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  song.  Plaoide  ! 
are  you  rousing  the  nations  to  ask  the  tyrant  where  I 
am  ?  Henri  1  have  you  baried  the  dead  wliites  yet  in 
St  Domingo!  and  have  your  rains  done  weeping  the 
treason  of  thost)  dead  against  freedom  I  Let  it  bo  so, 
Henri  1  Your  rains  have  washed  out  the  blood  of  this 
treason  ;  and  your  dews  have  brought  forth  the  verdnre 
of  your  plains,  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  guilty  and  the 
fiiUen.  Take  this  lesson  home,  Henri  I  Forget — ^not 
me,  for  you  must  remember  me  in  carrying  on  my  work 
— bnt  forget  how  yon  lost  me.  Believe  that  I  fell  in 
the  Momes,  and  that  you  buried  me  there  ;  believe  this, 
rather  than  shed  one  drop  of  blood  for  me.  Learn  of 
God,  not  of  Baonaparte,  how  to  bless  our  race.  Poison 
their  seals  no  more  with  blood !  The  sword  and  the 
fever  have  done  their  work,  and  tamed  your  tyrants. 
As  for  the  rest,  act  with  God  for  our  people !  Give 
them  harvests  to  their  hands  ;  and  open  the  nniverse  of 
knowledge  before  their  eyes.  Give  them  rest  and  still- 
ness in  the  snmmer  heats  :  and  shelter  them  in  virtuous 
and  bnsy  homes  from  the  sheeted  rains.  It  is  enough 
that  blood  was  the  price  of  ftiscdom — ^a  heavy  price 
which  has  been  paid.  Let  there  be  no  such  barter  for 
vengeance  I — My  children,  hear  me  I  Wherever  you  are, 
in  the  court  of  our  tyrant,  or  on  the  wide  sea,  or  on  the 
mountain-top,  where  the  very  storms  cannot  nu^e  them- 
selves heard  so  high,  yet  let  your  father's  voice  reach 
you  from  his  living  grave  I  No  vengeance  I  Freedom, 
freedom  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  our 
race  !  Let  our  island  be  left  to  the  wild  herds  and  the 
reptiles,  rather  than  be  the  habitation  of  slaves  :  but,  if 
you  have  established  freedom  there,  it  is  holy  groundi 
and  no  vengeance  must  profane  it.  If  yon  love  me  and 
my  race,  yon  must  forgive  my  murderers. — Yes,  mur- 
derers," he  pursued  in  thought,  after  dwelling  awhile  on 
the  images  of  home  and  familiar  faces — **  mu^erers  they 
already  are,  doubtless,  in  intent." 

And  they  were  soon  murderers  in  fact — Tons- 
saint  was  found  dead  in  his  dungeon.  The  deli- 
verer was  himself  delivered.  If  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age still  lies  **  heavy  on  his  race,"  the  good  work 
which  he  began,  and  carried  forward,  whatever 
and  howsoever  mixed  his  motives  might  have  been, 
has  never  since  lacked  champions,  both  of  the 
Sword  and  the  Pen.  Among  the  latter,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau holds  no  mean  rank.  Nor  can  we  doubt, 
that  her  work  which  will  be  eagerly  prized  for  the 


interest  which  it  excites  as  a  romance,  will,  indi* 
rectly,  be  effectual  as  a  moral  stimulus. 

So  much  of  our  space  has  been  occupied  with 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  this  romance,  that 
we  have  neither  room  nor  leisure  left  for  its  im- 
perfectiona,  if — keeping  in  view  tlie  whole  scope 
of  the  authoi^s  design — it  can  be  said  to  have  any. 
Want  of  probability  vrill  be  the  most  urgent  ob- 
jection. Nor  do  we  imagine  that  the  freed  negroes, 
or  the  wives  and  daughters  of  eitlier  alavee  or 
planters,  were  likely  to  haVe  imbibed  the  elevated 
sentiments,  or  spoken  the  pure  language  put  into 
their  lips.  But  the  business  of  the  poet  and  the 
fictionist,  who  write  with  a  moral  purpose,  is  the 
possibk,  as  much  as  the  probable,  of  humanity : — 
not  merely  with  what  imperfect  and  corrupted  men 
and  women  now  are,  at  their  best,  but  with  what 
they  are  capable  of  becoming,  when  their  hearts  are 
brought  under  the  same  blessed  inflnences  which 
animated  and  swayed  those  of  the  imaginary  En- 
phrosyne,  and  the  perhaps  not  less  imaginary  Tons- 
saint  of  thia  high-toned  romance. 


The  Consfirators  is  a  series  of  unconnected  tales 
— **  Romances  of  Military  Life,"  far  above  the  ave* 
rage  gauge  of  such  productions,  whether  we  regard 
the  power,  knowledge,  or  artistic  skill  of  their 
author,  Mr  Quillinan.  The  readers  of  Taifs  Moga- 
tine  were,  in  May  last,  made  acquainted  with  that 
singular  and  mysterious  i>erson,  James  Joseph 
Ondet,  the  soul  and  centre  of  those  secret  Philadel- 
phic  societies  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  and  of  which  the  object  was  the  over^ 
throw  of  the  emperor  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  Philadeiphic  societies^  if  not  alto- 
gether apocryphal,  were  undoubtedly  greatly  mysti- 
fied and  exaggerated  ;  though  they  are  not,  on  thia 
account,  the  less  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  fiction, 
as  is  proved  by  these  talcs.  Mr  Quillinan  has 
made  excellent  use  of  their  agency  and  machinery. 
The  scene  of  the  tales  is  Spain,  Portugal, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol,  during 
Napoleon's  wars.  Though  conspirators  figure  in 
eacli  of  them,  they  are  in  nowise  connected,  save 
by  the  common  epithet.  The  scene  of  one  very 
effective  and  life-like  story,  Tht  CwtnatLght  RangerSy 
is  Ireland  during  the  insun-ection  of  1798.  This 
is  now  a  rather  hackneyed  period  in  fiction,  and 
yet  the  simple  story,  though  much  less  romantic 
than  the  Sisters  of  the  DourOy  or  the  splendid  tale 
of  T/te  Rog^alist,  and  composed  in  a  more  sabdned 
tone  than  any  of  the  series,  will,  we  venture  to 
think,  affect  many  readers  more  deeply,  by  its 
truthfulness  and  simple  pathos,  than  the  more 
brilliant  and  highly-\iTought  compositions,  by  their 
passion  and  poetry.  Yet  it  possesses  no  new  ele* 
ments  nor  combinations,  and  narrates  no  startling 
or  improbable  events.  The  unhappy,  and  the 
more  devoted  because  ill-starred,  love  of  a  Catholic 
disaffected  gentleman  and  a  Protestant  lady,  has 
often  before  been  told.  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  O'Neil, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic  family,  is  the  object 
of  the  causeless  but  i-ooted  dislike  of  his  father, 
who  destines  him  to  holy  oixlers.  The  young 
man,  who  feels  no  vocation,  returns  from  Douay 
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to  Ills  charlUh  heme  in  Connaught ;  and  while 
banging  on  in  comfortless  idleness,  is  introduced 
at  Dromore,  the  seat  of  Sir  Guy  Vemon,  a  bigoted 
Orange  Protestanty  blessed  with  one  fair  daughter 
sod  DO  other  child.  Love  for  the  exquisitely  wo- 
manly, and,  shall  we  say,  consequently  the  spoiled 
and  somewhat  capricious,  Mary  Vernon,  had  gro^n 
into  impassioned  strength  in  the  breast  of  Gerald 
before  the  danger  of  his  position  is  apprehended ;  nor 
is  Mary  longer  heart-free ;  and  the  change  and  state 
of  her  affections  is  so  naturally,  and  so  simply  and 
gracefully  traced,  that  we  choose  this  in  preference 
to  more  brilliant  extracts. 

A  change  of  naaniier  soon  began  to  be  obserrable  in 
Maiy.  At  times  ahe  seemed  no  longer  the  giddy  girl, 
ftesh  as  the  strawberry  just  ripened  on  the  snnny  slope 
beneath  her  window,  and  blithe  as  the  young  thrush  that 
was  peeking  at  the  ftnit.  The  animation  of  her  cheek 
and  eye  often  deserted  her.  She  appeared  to  court  so- 
litade,  and  frequently  rode  to  the  eoaat,  where,  dismiss' 
ing  ha  pony  and  attendant  to  a  hut  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  she  would  take  her  station  on  some  stupendous 
cm,  and  sit  for  bonn  gazing  on  the  tamultnous  mass  of 
waters,  and  indulging  the  spirit  of  her  thoughts  till  her 
heut  was  fbU,  almost  to  oppression,  with  a  sweet  and 
Belancholy  pleasure.  And  this  was  happiness— exqni- 
site  happiness ! 

Genld  Fitzmanrice  did  not  always  suffer  her  to  en- 
j«j  this  luxury  without  participation.  He  grew  bolder 
in  his  approaches,  by  degrees,  as  he  was  more  and  more 
conrinced  that  the  prise  was  really  worth  winning,  and 
willing  to  be  won.  He  became  a  still  more  constant 
visiter  at  Dromore,  where  he  was  cirilly  enough  recetr- 
ed  by  Sir  Guy,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  way,  and 
always  ftanUy  welcomed  by  Lady  Vernon,  who  fre- 
^leatly  inrited  him  to  dinner.  His  walks  with  Muy 
were  more  flreqnent  than  before,  and  Lady  Vernon  was 
seldom  particular  in  her  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
dughter's  protracted  absence  on  these  occasions.  In 
ach  intimate  asflociation  they  passed  many  hours  of  many 
weeks  deKghtf^Uy,  and  Fitnnauriee  was  every  day  more 
endiaated  with  the  charms  of  his  companion,  and  her 
pecaliar  graceful  originality  of  manner  and  expression, 
which  was  even  more  captivating  than  her  beauty.  But 
be  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  Sir  Guy  might  not, 
with  his  Orange  party-spirit,  be  at  all  willing  to  hare  a 
Catholic  son-in-law. 

And  here  was  the  luckless  blot  in  Mary's  conduct. 
She  deceived  her  father,  and  was  not  ingenuous  with  her 
mother.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  sort  of  dis- 
amnlation  in  a  daughter  towards  a  parent.    . 

Among  their  favourite  walks  was  a  little  spot  whioh 
they  called  tk€  Weil  anwng  tke  Mtmnlaingy  whose  spring 
was  believed  to  possess  a  holy  virtue,  and  to  which  the 
coontry  people,  therefore,  resorted  on  the  anniversary  of 
Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Except  on 
that  day  of  pilgrimage  it  was  Uttle  frequented,  but  by 
Mary  and  ]*ltamanrice ;  and  the  redbreast,  singing  to 
himself,  was  nsnally  the  only  preoocupant  they  found. 
This  rustic  shrine,  with  its  most  rudely  carved  little 
cnicifix  of  wood,  in  its  quiet  nook,  may  be  still  seen  with- 
in its  circular  shade  of  sycamores  and  thorns  ;  and  its 
babbling  waters  still  tinkle  as  of  yore, 

**  Uasoned  in  an  nntionned  cleft, 
A  haaoteoiis  spring,  the  rock*s  collected  teon.** 

These  flowery  days  were  sweet  and  transient. 

The  Orange  prejudices  and  predilections  of  Sir 
Guy,  and  some  of  his  guests,  became  at  length 
offensively  apparent  to  Gerald ;  and  at  one  loyal 
carouse  their  opinions  and  sentiments  were  so  ran- 
coronsly  and  insultingly  manifested,  while  the  party 
were  difscussing  nnnonrs  of  an  insurrection  in  the 
West^that  the  young  Catholic  rose  indignantly  from 
the  table,  and  left  the  house  in  fury  and  despair.  At 


Douay,  Gerald  had  beeu  intimate  with  several  of 
his  disaffected  countrvmen,  witli  whom  he  still 
maintained  a  dangerous  correspondence ;  and  many 
circumstances  now  combined  to  urge  him  on  a  des- 
perate ooui'se,  while  pride  whispered  that  he  had 
returned  for  some  loftier  pui*pose  than  sighing  for 
"  an  Orange  bigot's  daughter."  The  enthusiastic 
attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  Gerald  had  its 
effect  in  urging  liim  forward,  and  he  became  a 
secret  leader  of  the  insux^gents  uf  the  AVest,  or  The 
Connavffht  Rangers,  Fixnn  the  night  that  his  i^li- 
gion  and  his  country  had  been  insulted,  Gerald 
dropt  all  intercourse  with  »Sir  Guy  ;  though  to  his 
secret  protection  the  Vernon  family  owed  their 
safety  when  danger  and  alarm  had  spread  through 
the  district,  and  the  Protestants  were  deserting  their 
homes.  Were  we  in  search  of  merely  romantic  or 
exciting  specimens  from  these  beautiful  tales,  we 
should  at  once  turn  to  The  loyalist;  but  this 
simpler  Irish  story,  if  less  highly- wrought  and 
imaginative,  is  not  less  affecting. 

Fears  of  personal  danger  gradually  subsiding  in  Sir 
Guy's  establ^hment,  Mary,  whom  confinement  and  the 
absence  of  Fitxmaurice  rendered  miserable,  was  allowed 
to  take  her  accustomed  wralks.  She  was  almost  idolized 
by  the  surrounding  tenantry,  and  so  fkr  as  her  own  safe- 
ty was  concerned,  had  never  entertained  any  fear  at 
alL  But  tihe  conduct  of  Fitimaurice  was  unacoountaUe 
to  her ;  and,  as  she  wandered  again  among  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood,  she  felt  that  their  diarm  was  no  longer 
the  same.  He  whose  presence  had  of  late  afforded  her 
in  her  walks  or  rides  a  novelty  of  delight,  of  which  she 
was  too  inexperienced  in  the  subtleties  of  love  to  ana- 
lyne  the  cause,  was  no  longer  at  her  side ;  and  every  pro* 
speet  looked  dreary  and  forlorn.  She  had,  one  day,  in 
this  moumfhl  state  of  spirits,  rode  towards  the  aea-ehore, 
and  sent  her  pony  home,  saying  that  she  would  return 
on  foot 

Ix>velier  than  Naiad  by  the  side 
Of  Greciao  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere 
Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance, 

she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  dark  frightful 
precipices  of  Altbo,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes 
around  her  could  not  divest  her  thonghts  of  their  deep 
sadness.  At  her  fset  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  and  receded  with  hoarse  unceasii^ 
murmurs.  Before  her,  across  the  heaving  waters,  the 
mountains  of  Donegal  rose,  purple  in  the  distance.  On 
the  left  swelled  her  own  wild  height,  the  hill  of  the  heart, 
and  on  her  right  Kuocknaree  and  Benbulbin.  The 
strong  beams  of  the  sun  were  darted  under  and  between 
rich  masses  of  dark  clouds.  The  broad  decided  lines 
and  sheets  of  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  hills  and  waves 
gave  them  a  magical  character.  Any  mind  but  the  love- 
struck  mind  of  Mary  flight  have  been  enchanted.  But 
scenery,  however  sublime,  and  however  efficient  to  raiise 
for  awhile  the  spirit  that  droops  under  worldly  troubles, 
cannot  win  a  youthfhl  heart  fW>m  the  earnest  tendemess 
with  which  it  dwells  on  its  first  and  most  spiritiul  pas- 
sion. It  rather  co-operates  with  solitude  to  strengthen, 
and  almost  to  sanctify,  the  feeling. 

The  love  of  a  young  women  (such  love  as  deserves  the 
name)  is  no  sordid  calculation  of  selfish  interests  ;  the 
happiness  of  its  object  is  her  first,  Iier  oivii  the  eocond 
cousideration  only,  dejHsnding  on  the  first.  It  is  this 
absence  of  self,  this  generous  devotedncss  in  woman,  that 
makes  her  first  passion  so  pure  and  so  deli^htftil. 

Every  thing  near  her  reminded  Mary  Vernon  of  the 
absence  of  Fitzmanrice.  On  that  very  rock  where  she 
was  now  seated  he  had,  at  various  times,  read  to  her  the 
Oclcs  of  Collins,  tlie  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  and  St 
Pierre's  afiectiug  tale  of  the  Mauritius.  Along  that 
coast  they  had  often  strayed  together,  and  often  had  slie 
ventured  too  near  the  edges  of  the  precipice  to  be  secret- 
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ly  delighted  whh  his  vigilance  in  drawing  her  away,  and 
his  reproachful  petulance  in  exaggerating  her  temerity. 
From  one  of  the  neighbouring  acclivities  most  difficult 
of  access,  he  had  procured  for  her  a  young  merlin-hawk, 
having  heard  her  express  a  wish  to  possess  one  of  those 
beautiful  birds.  It  had  grown  so  tame  under  her  care 
as  flrequently  to  fly  after  her  in  her  rambles,  sometimes 
perching  on  her  neck,  yet  showing  all  its  native  fierceness 
to  strangers,  and  permitting  the  familiarity  of  no  one 
but  its  mistress.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  spot  around 
her  which  had  not  been  endeared,  of  late,  beyond  its 
early  charm  by  some  association  with  Fitzmanrice.  She 
had  continued  musing  on  the  pleasures  that  were  past, 
till  her  dejection  became  insupportable,  and  she  rose  to 
return  home.  On  looking  at  the  sun  she  was  astonished 
to  find  him  in  the  west,  and  her  watch  converted  her 
surprise  into  agitation,  by  showing  her  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  She  resolved  to  hurry  home ;  but  a  disap- 
pointment that  weighed  down  her  mind  seemed  also  to 
retard  her  steps  ;  for,  however  unreasonable  the  expec- 
tation, she  had  almost  unconsciously  indulged  a  hope  of 
encountering  Fitzmanrice  on  his  favourite  coast.  The 
shades  of  evening  were  gathering  fast,  as  she  entered 
the  avenne  of  oa^s,  whose  usual  gloom  was  already 
nearly  deepened  into  the  obscurity  of  midnight.  Ap- 
palled at  the  darkness,  and  eager  to  terminate  the  soli- 
citude that  her  long  absence  must  have  occasioned,  she 
was  hastening  on,  when  a  well-known  voice  arrested  her 
and  fixed  herin  amazement  to  the  spot — ^  Mary  I"  And  the 
hand  of  Fitzmanrice  held  her's  while  he  spoke  :  ^Pity  and 
forgive  a  wretch  whose  destiny  forces  him  from  yon,  and 
hurries  him  to  destruction.  I  would  say,  forget  me  too, 
but  I  cannot  bear  that  Mary  should  quite  forget  mo. — 

You  will  be  told " 

He  was  proceeding  when  the  swift  approach  of  horse- 
men Was  heard.  He  raised  to  his  lips  tiie  hand  which 
he  had  taken,  and  in  a  moment  vanished.    Poor  Mary 

•  remained  motionless  tiU  the  horsemen  came  up  ;  and,  in 

•  the  exclamation  of  inquiry  which  they  uttered,  she  re- 
cognized the  voices  of  two  of  her  father's  servants  who 
hwd  been  sent  in  quest  of  her,  and  had  met  each  other 
in  returning  from  their  unsuccessful  search.  In  a  state 
of  emotion,  easily  imagined,  she  preceded  them  to  the 
house,  and  rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  mother.  Lady 
Vernon  was  prepared  to  reprove  her,  and  began  to  in- 
quire peremptorily  into  the  cause  of  an  absence  so  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  the  excited  girl  burst  into  tears  and 
entreated  to  be  spared.  The  tears  of  Mary  were  ever 
irresistible,  and  at  once  silenced  both  question  and  re- 
proach from  tlie  too-indulgent  mother. 

Sir  Guy  was  gone  to  Sligo  on  magisterial  business, 
and  was  not  expected  back  for  two  days. 

The  next  day  Sir  Guy  Vernon  returned,  and  the  in- 
telligence that  he  brought  completed  the  misery  of  his 
daughter,  and  stnick  Lady  Vernon  with  dismay.    Gerald 

Fitzmanrice  O'Neil  had  joined  the  rebels  at ,  and 

two  or  three  hundred  of  his  father's  tenants  had  followed 
him.  A  considerable  body  of  troops  was  in  motion  to 
attack  them,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
insurgents  would  be  put  down  before  they  could  concen- 
trate much  strength  in  that  portion  of  the  island. 

Sir  Guy  was  now  among;  the  most  active  in 
watching  the  proscribed  Fitzmaurice.  He  had 
never  once  suspected  his  daughter's  attachment  to 
the  rebel,  but  Lady  Vernon  was  not  so  blind  to  her 
child's  past  feelings,  nor  to  her  present  misery.  She 
was  no  bigot,  and  she  had  tacitly  allowed  that  grow- 
ing affection  between  the  young  people  from  which 
she  had  not  anticipated  such  fatal  results.  The 
mother  and  daughter  thus  understood  each  other's 
secret  feelings ;  and  though  both  avoided  explana- 
tion, it  was  to  Mary  blessed  relief  to  shed  her  tears 
on  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  unquestioned  and  un- 
blanied. 

Mary  now  p:isscd  n  considerable  portion  of  each  tnom- 
iug  in  the  avenue,  where  she  walked  with  a  quick  and 


impatient  step,  watching  for  the  return  of  the  messenger 
who  was  daily  despatched  to  the  Post-office  at  Sligu,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  She  was  not  long  without  in- 
telligence concerning  Fitzmaurice.  After  a  few  days — 
ages  to  her — ^an  account  arrived  of  an  engagement  in 
which  the  insurgents  had  been  totally  routed  by  the 
king's  troops.  Fitzmaurice,  when  all  was  over,  had 
effected  his  escape  from  the  field,  or  at  least  such  was  the 
general  belief,  as  ho  ^vas  not  recognized  among  the  pri- 
soners or  killed,  though  he  had  been  noticed  in  the  act 
of  attempting  to  rally  a  small  body  of  the  fugitives  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  content.  The  newspapers  contain- 
ed a  proclamation  offering  rewards  of  various  amount 
for  the  apprehension  of  snch  of  the  insurgent  leaders  as 
were  supposed  to  have  absconded  ;  and  on  the  list  of 
proclaimed  was  the  name  of  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  0*Neil, 
for  the  seizure  of  whom  the  sum  of  a  thousand  ponnds 
was  offered.  A  mortal  numbness  of  frame  awhile  arrest- 
ed the  sensibility  to  mental  suffering  in  Mary  after  this 
was  read.  But  the  kindly  stupor  did  not  last  long  ;  and 
the  unhappy  girl  was  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  horrible 
excitement  tliat  threatened  to  subvert  her  reason.  Tlic 
constant  and  judicious  attention  of  her  mother  saved  her 
from  this  worst  calamity,  and  so  touched  the  warm  grate- 
ful heart  of  Mary,  that,  by  efforts  infinitely  painful,  she 
forced  herself  into  an  appearance  of  resignation  in  her 
presence.  But  when  alone,  she  gave  way  without  re- 
serve to  the  anguish  of  her  heart. 

While  in  this  condition,  and  wandering  like  a 
ghost  in  her  lonely  haunts,  she  is  startled  by 
hcarin^j:  her  name  breathed  in  "  that  deep,  sweet 
tone  which  could  not  be  mistaken,"  and  a  letter 
fell  at  her  foot,  in  which  the  fugitive  Gerald,  about 
to  escape,  implored  a  last  interview  "  with  al- 
most the  only  person  upon  eartli  the  forfeiture 
of  wliose  society  could  make  him  regret  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  a  just  though  unprosperous 
cause." 

Nor  could  Mary  refuse  this  last  prayer  of  her 
unhappy  lover.  On  the  extract  which  follows  we 
are  content  to  rest  our  admiration  of  these  tales, 
although  their  merits  are  of  a  varied  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  well  as  a  high  cliaracter. 

At  as  early  an  hour  on  the  following  morning  as  Mary 
could  quit  the  house  without  exciting  remark  or  curio- 
sity she  set  forward  with  a  beating  heart.  Numerous 
were  the  times  that  she  paused  and  looked  round  to  see 
if  she  were  followed  or  observed.  The  lark  that  sprung 
from  her  feet  startled  and  affrighted  her,  and  the  faint 
sound  of  her  own  quick  footsteps  seemed  to  be  unnsnal- 
ly  loud,  and  likely  to  betray  her  courac  and  its  object 
to  some  enemy  of  Fitzmaurice.  At  length  she  arrived 
at  the  coast,  and  she  had  scarcely  seated  herself  on  one 
of  the  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  when  her  expectation 
was  roused  by  one  of  those  shrill  piercing  whi^tlcs  that 
the  Irish  peasants  blow  between  their  fingers,  and  by 
which  they  convey  signals  to  a  di.^tance  beyond  which 
the  blast  of  a  bugic-hom  wonld  hardly  be  heard.  Tliough 
she  could  perceive  no  person  near,  she  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  this  notice  proceeded  from  some  one  in 
the  confidence  of  Fitzmanrice  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a 
few  moments,  she  discerned  her  friend,  approac^hing 
round  the  beach  below,  not  so  disguised  but  that  the 
quick  eye  of  fondness  knew  him.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
common  garb  of  a  sailor.  He  surmounted  the  steep  wiUi 
ease,  and  "was  almost  iramcdi:itoIy  ?.t  the  side  of  Mary, 
whose  hand  he  took  fervently  and  silently,  and  whom  he 
at  once  conducted  down  the  rocks  by  a  descent  dizzy  and 
difficult,  though  somewhat  Ics^s  abrupt  than  the  craga 
which  he  had  climbed.  Supported  by  the  arm  of  Fitz- 
maurice, she  felt  no  personal  fear.  When  they  had  de- 
scended but  a  little  way,  they  became  enveloped  as  it 
were  amid  the  dark  clitfs,  till,  at  a  Jiuddcn  turn,  they 
found  themselves,  near  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
pioo,  on  a  rock,  whi.-h,  juttin/;  considerably  beyond  the 
rcjt,  fitrctclied  ever  upon  the  ocean.     This  is  the  fa- 
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Toaritc  haunt  of  the  sea-fowl.  At  the  appearance  of 
Mary  aod  Fitzmaurice,  the  birdd  btarted  away  with  a 
simultaneous  burst,  aad  wheeled  and  hovered  over  them 
vrith  load  melancholy  screams,  literally  obscuring  the 
air  for  some  moments  by  the  abrupt  expansion  of  such  a 
moltitttde  of  wings. 

Large  flocks  of  cormorants,  with  their  long  picturesque 
forms  of  shining  jet,  and  ^ulls  with  their  white  breubts 
and  wild  bright  eyca  and  backs  of  ashy  gray,  have  their 
nests  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  are  to  be  seen  pro- 
aiseaonsly  mingled  along  the  rocks,  to  which  they  give 
an  extraordinary  appearance  by  their  inconceivable  num- 
bers aad  the  contrasts  of  their  colours  and  shapes. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mary  had  ventured  to 
this  place  with  her  companion.    In  more  auspicious  hours 
they  had  visited  it  together,  and,  among  the  solemn 
si^ts  and  sounds  which  it  presented,  had  tempered  down 
the  giddy  ecstasy  of  youthful  enjoyment  to  the  reflective 
sobriety  in  which  true  happiuess  is  bcdt  felt  and  under- 
stood.    In  their  present  altered  condition,  Fitzmanrice 
only  found  the  place  favourable  to  the  darkest  contem- 
plations ;  and,  as  he  stood  with  Mary  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  after  a  long  silence,  he  hastily  turned  to  her, 
and,  with  a  hurried  but  enipliatical  exprc£:£idu,  borrow- 
ing the  language  of  another  enthusiast,  exclaimed  ;  "  Do 
roa  remember  the  ancient  use  of  the  rock  of  Leucadia  ? 
This  place  resembles  it  in  many  respects :  the  rock  is 
hi;s:h,  the  water  is  deep,  and  I  am  in  despair." 

Mary  did  not  shrink  back  at  this  dreadful  question  ; 
she  only  clung  more  closely  to  his  arm,  as  if  resolute  to 
hlLT.re  his  fute,  should  he  be  so  dert|>crato  as  to  decide  it 
tl-ere.  Fitzniauricc  wss  the  first  to  recover  from  tliis 
Ir^Triblc  state  of  mind,  and  snatched  her  away  with 
trembling  eagerness.  "  This  phvce,"  said  he,  "  is  not 
gw)d  for  us,  ilary.  These  brown  rocks  look  churlishly 
Qpoa  iM,  and  these  clamorous  birds  are  sliriekiug  their 
dismissal  to  me  too  harshly  and  too  soon." 

lie  supported  her  to  the  foot  of  the  clifT,  and,  after 
walking  for  a  short  distance  along  the  beach,  turned  in- 
to a  deep  recess  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rock.  Here 
tlu:y  were  quite  concealed  from  observation  from  the 
laad  side,  and  could  descry  any  vessel  or  boat  that  might 
appear  on  the  sea,  whose  murmur  wa^  tiic  only  sound 
tL\t  now  reached  their  ears. 

There  are,  along  this  shore,  several  of  these  secluded 
inlets,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cries  of  the  sea-birds 
resounding  among  the  adjacent  heights,  arc  so  silent  and 
SfO  lonely  that  they  might  seem  to  have  had  no  visiters 
but  the  waves  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Such 
was  the  tranquillity  of  the  sjyot  to  which  these  lovers  had 
now  retired,  and  where  they  were  about  to  undergo  the 
agony  of  parting  without  hope  of  reunion.  The  majes- 
tic rocks  were  around  aad  above  them  ;  the  sun  was  in 
his  glory,  in  the  rich  blue  heaven  ;  the  green  space  of 
waters  spread  before  them  ;  and  the  waves,  pursuing 
each  other  over  the  yellow  sands,  rippled  at  their  feet. 
To  happy  lovers  such  a  scene  and  such  an  hour  would 
have  **  sent  into  the  heart  a  summer  feeling."  To  an 
exile,  about  to  be  cut  oif  for  ever  from  his  native  shore, 
where,  in  future,  his  very  name  would  be  a  by- word  of 
execration — except  among  the  lowly  and  devoted  pea- 
RiotK,  whose  wretchedness  of  condition  had  only  been 
ag^rated  by  the  frantic  plot  in  which  he  had  cn- 
C4>uTaged  them — except,  too,  v/ith  her  wiio  was,  as  yet 
for  a  little  while,  sitting  pule  and  gpeechless  at  his  side — 
tohi£i,and  to  that  young  fond  victim  of  his  crroi*>^  and  her 
love,  how  did  that  sun  shine  in  mockery,  and  that  peace- 
iiil  retreat  invite  to  happiness  in  vain  1  They  pato  in  the 
ante  anguish  of  hopelessness,  neither  daring  to  address 
the  other,  lest  the  answer  should  be — farewell  I 

Fitzmanrice  at  last  remembered  that  Mary  was  far 
from  home,  and  that  many  reasons  required  the  termina- 
tion of  tluB  useless  and  afflicting  interview.  Ho  address- 
ed her  in  »  voice  iilmost  inarticulate  from  emotion.  ^  I 
resolved  at  all  risks  to  see  you,  Mary,  before  my  dcpar- 
tore ;  and  perliaps  I  owe  my  safety  to  this  resolution  ; 
for  a  quarter  whore  I  am  so  well  known  is  the  l;i..t  in 
which  my  enemies  would  expect  to  find  mo.  I  tliought 
that  it  would  be  Pome  alleviation  to  my  misery  if  I  coviKl 
but  be  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  my  unworthir.e;  s,  you 


had  not  entirely  cast  me  off  from  your  regard. 
To-night  I  bhall  be  abroad  on  the  Atlantic.     I  shall 
never  behold  you  more  ;  but  I  shall  hear  that  you  are 
the  bride  of  some  better  and  happier  man,  and  my  yearn- 
ing heart  will  tonnent  me  into  luadncfis." 

''•  O,  my  unliappy  friend,"  replied  Mary,  **  how  shall 
I  convince  you  of  the  en-or  of  that  fear  i  To-night  you 
will  be  on  the  Atlantic — Shall  I  go  with  you,  Gerald, 
and  break  my  motlier's  heart,  and  make  the  hearth  of 
my  father  desolate  I" 

"  No,  lovely  and  generous  girl ;  I  will  never  lure  you 
from  your  parents  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  an  outlawed 
man.  I  am  not  so  lost  to  honour  as  to  tempt  you  to 
such  a  sacrifice  and  such  a  crime." 

Overcome  with  agitation,  Fitzmanrice  burst  into  tears. 
Tliose  of  Mary  had  long  been  flowing  ;  but  when  she 
saw  her  lover  weep,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  with 
a  shriek  of  which  the  thrilling  delirious  agony  was  such 
that  Fitzmaurice,  for  years  attcrwards,  could  not  revert 
to  this  moFiient  without  shuddering.  She  clung  to  his 
bosom  with  the  energy  of  a  maniac,  while  he  soothed  her 
with  all  the  prodigality  of  fond  expression. 

They  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  screaming  whistle, 
still  more  shrill  and  piercing  than  that  which  had  gi>cn 
Fitzmaurice  notice  of  Mary's  arrival  at  the  cliff. 

"  What  can  that  sound  mean  T'  whispered  Mary,  trem- 
bling ;  it  is  surely  the  cry  of  a  banshee  ;  no  human  sig- 
nal was  ever  so  dreadful." 

"  It  w  tlie  cry  of  my  death-ghost,  Mary,"  said  Fitz- 
maurice, solemnly,  after  pausing  to  listen  for  a  few  se- 
conds ;  **  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Can  Dillon  have 
beti-aycd  me  ?  Now  leave  me,  aad  God  for  ever  and  for 
ever  bless  you  !" 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,  Gerald,"  was  the  answer  ;  and 
she  twined  her  arms  round  him  and  listened.  Then,  sud  - 
deuly  disengyging  herself,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Fly,  fly, 
Fitzmaurice,  1  hear  the  tread  of  many  feet  upon  the 
sands." 

**  It  is  too  late  to  fly,"  he  replied,  "  the  bloodhounds 
are  too  near :  but  let  them  not  see  you  ;  remain  in  tliis 
cave,  and  1  will  meet  them." 

lie  kl...bed  her  check  and  rushed  fonvard  ;  hut  he 
dragged  her  ^vith  him,  for  she  had  again  clung  to  hia 
arm.  At  that  instant  a  detachment  of  twelve  foot-sol- 
diers, with  an  oiticer,  appeared,  accompanied  by  two  per- 
sons on  horseback.  Sir  Guy  Vernon  (followed  by  a  groom) 
and  Mr  Sullivan.  Fitzmaurice  stood  motionless,  with 
Mary  on  his  arm,  till  they  came  close  up.  Sir  Guy's 
astonishment  and  rnge,  at  finding  his  daughter  in  such 
a  situation,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  depict.  He  had 
never,  till  that  inttant,  susi>ected  her  attachment.     . 

Sir  Guy  poured  out  a  volley  of  execrations,  and  fierce- 
ly called  on  the  soldiers  to  seize  the  papist  traitor,  Ge- 
rald Fitzmaurik'e  O'Neil,  whom  he  furtlier  insulted  with 
I  abuse  to  which  he  receiveii  no  answer.  The  ofllccr  had 
halted  his  men,  and  he  now  commanded  them  not  to  stir  ; 
and,  walking  singly  up  to  Fitzmaurice,  he  said  to  him, 
in  a  tone  not  uns-ofleued  by  compassion,  "  Sir,  you  aie 
my  pritoncr."  I'lt^maurice  Lent  hU  head  in  acquies- 
cence, while  Mary  precipitated  herself  towards  her  fa- 
ther, and  implored  him  to  have  mercy,  which  was  now 
not  less  far  Irom  his  inclination  than  from  his  power. 
His  ouly  notice  of  her  supplication  was,  "  Take  that 
wretched  girl  away,  Sullivan,  and  see  her' home." 

Gerald  Fitzmaurice  was  carried  off  by  the  party ; 
but  Ivlary,  on  her  way  home,  contrives  a  rescue  for 
her  lover,  which  is  completely  successful,  and  which 
deepens  his  admiration  of  the  tenderness  and  enerp^y 
of  her  from  whom  he  was  ])arted  for  ever.  He 
escai>cs  from  Sligo  in  an  American  merchantman  ; 
but  tlie  lovers,  after  lon.i?  separation,  meet  again  ; 
nor  are  their  trials  ended  ;  and  tlie  close  of  the 
story,  thr)u,i;h  it  may  disap])oint  the  ordinary 
readers  of  romance,  gently  harmonizes  with  its 
sorer,  mournful,  and  life-iikc  tone.  Gerald  was 
UfAV  a  Rorn;iu  Catholic  ]>riest,  the  disciple  of  Fcne- 
lou,  filled  with  high  uotiuns  of  tiro  duties  of  his 
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sacred  function  ;  and  Mary  became  Iub  placid  and 
comparatively  happy  Protestant  friend ;  and  no 
tongue  was  heard  to  utter,  nor  mind  known  to 
harbour  a  sentiment  injurious  to  the  reputation  of 
either  of  these  early  and  passionate  loversy  and 
ever  devoted  friends. 

In  the  tale  of  Tht  Bcyaliat^  Hofer  is  introduced ; 
and  the  dreamy  and  half-mad  German  student, 
the  boy  Stapps^  who  liad  vowed  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  and  expiated  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  emperor  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  life. 
Napoleon  is  represented,  in  the  Philadelphic  Tales^ 
as  the  prey  of  continual  apprehensions  from  secret 
assassins,  and  as  having  consulted  personal  safety, 
as  much  as  ambition,  in  a  union  with  an  Aus- 
trian princess.  The  historical  scenes,  if  they 
display  knowledge  and  ability,  are,  however, 
not  so  pleasing  as  the  family  groups  of  the 
Hofimans,  the  parish  priest,  and  his  housekeeper 
in  the  village  of  Mollis,  and  the  canton  of  Claris, 
and  the  households  of  Hofer  and  his  brave  compa- 
triots in  the  Tyrol.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  freshness  of  the  characters  and 
the  pictures  of  national  manners,  or  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  magnificent  and  lovely  scenery  of 
the  Alps,  with  their  lakes  and  valleys,  and  the 
merry  and  picturesque  penitential  pilgrimage  to  the 
altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits.  Mr  Quillinan 
has,  apparently,  a  personal  knowledge  of  tliis  region, 
and  also  of  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  '^  Sisters  of  the  Douro."  In  this  tale 
he  has,  in  the  conversations  of  a  young  Portuguese 
lady  with  her  admirer,  an  English  officer,  grace- 
fuUy  given  a  rapid  view  of  the  literature  of  Portu- 


gal. Indeed,  the  whole  of  these  compositions  dis- 
play talents  and  attainments  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  even  the  better  order  of  romance 
writers. 

One,  at  parting,  would  like  to  be  better  certi- 
fied that  this  author's  dislike  of  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded not  from  lurking  royalist  prejudice^  but 
from  a  sincere  love  of  tliat  liberty  which  Na- 
poleon despised,  betrayed,  and  trampled  under 
foot. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  *'The 
Siege  of  Florence,"  another  historical  romance  well 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  being  classed  with 
"Cromwell"  and  "The  Conspirators;"  but,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  standard  of  pure  romance, 
in  its  wild  characters  and  marvellous  incidents. 
As  a  well-connected  story,  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  historical  novel  of  Cromwell,  while,  in  many 
scenes,  it  approaches  the  descriptive  beauty  of 
«  The  Conspirators." 

That  we  may  not  need  to  return  to  novels 
again,  for  some  time,  we  shall  catalogue  those  we 
can  recommend : — ^"  The  Dowager,"  by  Mrs  Gore, 
whose  works  need  no  recommendation ;  "  The 
Three  Peers,"  by  Lady  Stepney,  an  entertaining 
romance,  and  a  work  which,  as  a  juvenile  perfor- 
mance, we  regard  as  of  high  promise ;  "  The  Ro- 
mance of  Jewish  History,"  by  the  Misses  Moss, 
young  Jewesses,  well  read  in  the  romantic  annals 
of  their  illustrious  nation,  and  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  circulating-library  lore. 

To  "  Cromwell"  we  purpose  to  return.  It  is  not 
a  work  to  be  either  slighted  or  slightly  liandled : 
and  our  space  for  novels  is  fully  occupied. 
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BY  JOHN  BOWRINO. 


PART  vin. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  BOWOOD,  ITS  INMATES  AND  VISITERS. 


"  Bowoody  Mondojf  Evening^ 
(half  after  10  o'Clcck)  Sept.  17,  1781. 
*'  The  whist-table  is  just  broke  up,  supper  is 
announced,  the   game    at   chess    between    Lord 

Chatham  and  Miss  V ^  is  drawing  near  to  a 

conclusion,  and,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
hovering  round  them,  waiting  for  the  event,  I  have 
taken  French  leave  of  them  all,  and  stolen  up  here, 
tluit  I  may  be  a  good  boy  to-morrow,  and  rise  be- 
times. This  Lord  and  Lady  Tracton  are  the 
queerest  jigs  you  ever  saw  :  my  lord  wears  his  bob- 
wig,  black  coat,  and  coloured  worsted  stockings, 
and  looks  like  a  plain,  stout^  thickset  country 
parson.  My  lady  is  a  little  shrivelled  figure,  of 
about  sixty — with  a  hook  nose,  and  ferret  eyes, 
a  long  white  beard,  and  a  parchment  mahogany- 
coloured  skin — ^in  a  gray  riding-habit,  with  a  black 
hat  and  feather.  Nobody  speaks  to  her,  nor  she  to 
any  body  ;  she  has  been  sticking  close  to  her  hus- 
band's side  while  he  has  been  playing  at  whist,  but 
would  not  play  herself. 


"  Tuesday  Evening,  September  IStA. 
"We  have,  just  now,  a  monstrous  heap  of 
people.  Departed  before  breakfast,  Pratt  and  the 
Pitts.  Remain,  Lord  and  Lady  Tracton.  Arrived 
before  dinner.  Lord  Dartry  and  Colonel  Barre, 
seemingly  in  company.  Arrived  before  tea.  Lord 
Camden,  Miss  Pratt,  his  daughter,  and  a  Mr  Smith, 
now  or  formerly  a  captain  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice. The  carriages  came  in  together  ;  but  whether 
Smith  belongs  to  Lord  Camden  and  lib  daughter 
I  cannot  tell ;  no  signs  of  converse  between  them 
have  I  seen.  Lord  Dartry  is  a  chatty  sort  of  man, 
and  seems  to  know  everybody ;  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  his  head  about  party,  but  mixes  with  the 
Government  as  well  as  Opposition  men.  Hb  wife 
is  a  good  deal  in  favour  with  tlie  queen,  and  often 
with  her.  She  is  of  the  family  of  tlie  Penns. 
Miss  Pratt  is  very  fat ;  not  handsome  nor  very 
young :  but  well-bred,  conversable,  sensible,  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  good-natured.  Lord  and 
Lady  S.,  Lord  Tracton,  Lord  Dartry,  and  Colonel 
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Bute  hBre  been  at  tlie  whist  table  ;  the  rest  of  ns 
ramd  the  book  table,  d  Pordinaire,  except  that, 
for  the  last  half-hour,  Lord  Camden  has  been  walk- 
^  ing  m  a  passage  room  with  Barre.  With  Lord 
Camden  I  hare  had,  as  yet,  scarce  any  oommnni- 
cadon ;  but,  whHe  the  women  have  been  at  their 
weak,  I,  with  my  book  before  me,  have  been  join- 
ing inconYeniation  occasionally  with  his  daughter ; 
and  Lords  C.  and  S^  I  observed,  were  in  close  con- 
Tenation  for  some  time,  with  looks  that  seemed  to 
iai&ate  that  they  were  talking  about  me. 

■*  Wedfiesdojf  Afternoon^  8  o^clock. 

''This  morning,  before  breakfast^  Lord  and 
lady  Tracton  took  themselves  off.  Joy  go  with 
them ;  they  were  a  pair  of  c  d  sangliers,  the 
latter  more  particuhu-ly  to  my  dear  Lady  Shel- 

burne,  whose  footsteps  1  adore.    Miss  V y  alas ! 

leares  us  the  day  after  to-morrow,  without  re- 
demption. I  foi^t  to  tell  you  of  a  dinner  visiter 
we  had  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  Mr  Talbot,  a 
name  he  had  taken  from  an  estate,  instead  of 
Davenport.  He  is  a  young  man  but  lately  come 
cf  aj^.  He  lias  been  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford, 
and  lias  now  thoughts  of  going  into  the  army.  His 
family-house  is  in  the  neighbourhood — at  or  near 
Goflham,  iriiere  Methuen' lives  ;  it  is  an  old  monas- 
tery—one of  the  most  perfect,  they  say,  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  a  vast  place  ;  and  the  estate,  though  a 
oommal  £2,000  a-year,  is  so  reduced  by  encum- 
bmncesy  as  to  bring  him  in,  it  is  said,  scarce  £500 ; 
BO  that  a  profession  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him. 
Hie  man  whom  he  has  his  estate  from,  was  obliged 
to  fly  the  country  for  Italian  eccentricities.  In 
the  young  man  himself  there  is  nothing  that  seems 
lemarkable. 

^  Barre  loves  to  sit  over  his  claret,  pushes  it 
about  pretty  briskly,  and  abounds  in  stories  that 
tfe  well  told,  and  very  entertaining.  He  really 
Kerns  to  have  a  great  command  of  language  ;  he 
rtates  clearly  and  forcibly  ;  and,  upon  all  ])oint8, 
hia  words  are  fluent  and  well-chosen.  Lord  Dartry 
is  also  intelligent  and  entertaining.  They  were 
talking  over  Irish  affaire  this  afternoon  ;  their  con- 
Tenatbn  was  instructive  :  when  they  differed,  as 
they  did  now  and  then,  about  matters  of  fact  as  well 
as  ofHnion,  it  was  with  great  firmness  and  urbanity. 
I  (at  a  word  in  now  and  then  to  keep  the  ball  up, 
and  to  avoid  appearing  a  perfect  ninny  :  but  it  was 
pini  and  grief  to  me.  My  health  is,  somehow  or 
other,  in  wretched  order.  I  scarce  know  how  to 
p^  np  early  enough  ;  even  six  o'clock  is  too  late. 

*^  Hyde  Parker,  it  is  said  (this  is  Barr^s  story,) 
is  not  to  have  any  thing  after  all.  Being  offered 
the  oommaad  of  a  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  he  de- 
Aandsd  a  reinforcement,  but  was  denied.  After- 
^vnh  a  reinforcement  was  ordered  :  then  he  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  serve,  but  then  they  would 
not  let  him.  This,  Col.  Barre  said,  he  had  from 
aa  officer  who  is  intimate  with  Parker,  '  Ah, 
Johmiy,*  (said  the  old  man,  to  his  friend,)  *  it  was 

a  rare  bout ;  'twould  ha'  done  thy  heart  good  to 

^ve  aoen  it ;  there  was  not  a  shot  tliat  did  not 

take  eflect  on  either  side.' 

^September  24^^,  M(m<i4f^  Evcninff, 
half  after  10  o\lod\ 
**  This  morning,  at  eight,  I  received  yours  of  tlie 


20th  ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  will  go  on  at  present 
with  my  Journal.  Thursday,  nothing  happened 
that  I  can  recollect  worth  mentioning.  No  fresh 
visiters. 

^  On  Friday,  the  prediction   given   of  Miss 

V 's  departure  in  the  last  page  was  but  too 

well  verified.     There  was  a  little  incident 

no,  I  won't  go  on  with  the  sentence— 4  little  piece 
of  attention  she  showed  me  the  night  before,  which, 
while  it  flattered  my  vanity,  made  me  feel  the  lote 
of  her  the  more  sensibly. 

*'0n  the  Sunday  before,  she  and  I  had  been 
playing  at  chess.  Pitt,  who  did  not  play  at  the 
whist-table,  and  Lord  Chatham,  who  cut  in  and 
out,  had  been  occasionally  looking  on.  After  she 
had  lost  two  games  to  me,  which  was  as  many  as 
she  ever  had  been  used  to  play,  she  gave  it  up  ; 
whereupon  Pitt  proposed  we  should  play,  which 
we  did,  and  I  beat  him. 

**  Finding  he  had  no  chance  with  me,  he  com- 
plained of  its  hurting  his  head,  and  gave  it  up  im- 
mediately ;  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  Lord 
Chatham  gave  me  a  challenge.  I  accepted  it.  From 
something  that  Pitt  had  said,  I  expected  to  havo 
found  him  an  easy  conquest,  especially  as  there 
was  something  seemingly  irregular  in  the  opening 
of  his  game ;  but  it  was  a  confounded  bite ;  for 
I  soon  found  his  hand  as  heavy  over  me  as  I  ever 
have  felt  youre:  in  short,  he  beat  me  shame- 
fully, and  the  outcries  I  made  on  that  occasion 
were  such  as  would  naturally  convey  to  other  peo- 
ple a  formidable  idea  of  his  prowess.  Now,  what 
is  all  this  to  Miss  V  ?  Why,  the  next  even- 
ing, Tuesday,  Pitt  first  proposed  a  game  to  her ; 
they  played,  and  I  don't  know  which  beat,  but, 
after  playing  one  game,  she  declined  playing  any 
more.  The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her  mouUi, 
when  Lord  Shelbume,  from  the  whist-table,  by 
way  of  saying  something,  called  to  me,  as  if  pity- 
ing me  for  not  being  able  to  get  a  game.  Upon 
that  day,  each  of  them  proposed  I  should  play  with 

the  other.    After  some/wur/kir/ierf,  as  Miss  V 

had  before  declined  playing  any  more  with  Pitt,  I 
thought  it  would  be  civiler  to  both  of  them  for  me 
not  to  make  any  proposal  to  her ;  so  I  asked  Pitt, 
but  he  declined  it,  saying,  as  he  did  before,  that 
his  head  would  not  bear  more  than  a  game  at  a 
sitting.  Accordingly  the  chess  board  was  laid 
aside,  and  we  took  to  our  books  d  rordinaire. 
About  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards. 
Lord  Chatham  having  cut  out  at  the  whist-tahic, 
came  to  the  library-table  and  proposed  to  Miss 

V to  play  a  game  with  him.    She  consented, 

and  they  had  just  time  to  play  a  game  before  slip- 
per. He  beat  her,  of  course,  though  not  with  so 
high  a  hand  as  one  would  have  expected.  Tues- 
day morning,  as  I  told  you.  Lord  Chatham  went 
away ;  and,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings, 
as  Miss  Pratt  was  there,  and  not  playing  at  whist, 
I  thought  it  not  pro])er  to  say  any  thing  about  chess 
to  Miss  V .  Well,  now  comes  the  mighty  fa- 
vour. On  Thursday,  towards  tlio  close  of  the  even- 
ing, she  called  me  to  her,  and  asked  me  (which 
was  what  she  had  never  done  before)  whether  I 
^vould  play  a  game  at  chess  with  her,  observing 
that  slie  had  used  me  excessively  ill  in  refusing  me. 
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and  then  playing  with  Lord  Chatham.  Mighty 
thankful  1  was,  as  you  may  imagine.  We  sat 
down  immediately,  and  we  were  mighty  sociable 
and  merry  ;  more  so  than  I  had  ever  observed  her 
on  any  occasion  before  ;  insomuch  that  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  from  the  whist-table,  took  notice  of  it ;  add- 
ing, that,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  never  saw 
her  laugh  with  anybody  so  much  as  with  me. 
When  I  talked  to  her  about  going,  and  asked  her 
what  time  it  was  to  be  in  the  morning,  she  said 
that  I  should  not  see  her,  for  that  it  would  be  be- 
fore I  was  up.  Well ! — and  what  of  all  this  ? — 
you  will  say ;  a  fine  winded  story  this  is,  d  /a 
mode  de  Bcnt/iam,  to  cook  up  about  nothing  at  all. 
Why,  to  be  sure  it  is ;  and  if  this  had  happened 
with  some  women,  I  should  never  have  made  any 
reflection  on  it,  even  in  my  own  mind,  much  less 
have  thought  of  boring  you  with  it ;  but  were  you 
but  acquainted  with  the  gii*l,  and  dportee  (as  Clin- 
ton would  say)  to  observe  the  extreme  dignity,  and 
coolness,  and  silence,  and  reserve,  as  much  as  is 
consistent  with  great  good  nature,  (which  it  would 
be  injustice  to  deny  her,)  you  would  then,  and  not 
otherwise,  be  able  to  estiui:ite  the  value  of  any  such 
little  expression  of  complacency  as  I  have  been 
mentioning.  Oh !  and  I  liave  not  told  you  either 
that  it  was  by  her  means  that  I  got  upon  the  f.)ot- 
ing  that  I  am  upon  of  playing  upon  the  harpsichord, 
(I  mean  upon  the  fiddle  with  the  harpsichord,) 
every  afternoon  with  Lady  Shelburne ;  but  that 
story  I  shall  spare  you  :  nor  of  the  air  of  cordiality 
and  attention  with  which  she  received  the  whisper 
in  which  I  took  my  leave  of  her  at  night :  in  short, 
she  actually  took  the  sort  of  notice  which  no  well- 
bi*cd  woman  could  have  avoided  taking  of  any  man 
who  was  paying  her  a  compliment  of  that  sort. 
In  the  morning,  you  will  have  concluded,  I  made 
a  point  of  being  in  the  way  to  hand  her  to  her  car- 
riage ;  but  I  did  not,  thinking  it  might  be  deemed 
an  act  of  impertinence,  and  might  give  occasion  to 
her  maid,  or  people  who  did  not  know  the  great 
gulfs  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  that  are  fixed 
between  us,  to  prate. 

"  You  can't  imagine  what  a  reserve  there  is  in 
the  manners  of  this  house,  and  how  little  tlicrci  has 
been  of  gallantry  towards  her  in  the  bdiaviour  of 
all  the  men  that  have  been  here,  young  and  old, 
as  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob.sorve. 

"  Lord  i3helburnc\s  carriage  t;)ok  us  but  one 
stage  ;  there  it  waited  (it  was  at  Malmesbury)  for 
BRss  Fox,  who  is  sea!:  here  from  Warwick  castle, 
(you  will  excuse  me,  but  it  really  is  the  Karl  of 
Warwick's  castle  at  Warwick,  and  not  Captain 

Donellan's  in  exchanijc.)     Miss  F is  a  little 

girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  ;  a  sister,  and 

the  bnly  one,  of  the  present  Lord  II ,  who  is 

about  nine,  consequently  niece  to  C F and 

to  Lady  Shelburne,  aiu\  gi^cat-niece  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  now  at  this 
same  Warwick  castle  ;  we  shall  hardly  soc  him 
here,  at  least,  I  shan't.  She  is  very  prettily  made, 
and  has  already  a  very  womanly  sort  of  bosom,  I 
assure  you  ;  as  much  so  as  a  certain  friend  of  ours 
at  Brompton,  notwithstanding  the  diiicrence  of 
age.  By  the  by,  I  have  a  letter  from  that  same 
friend  at  Brouiplon,  who  is  a  saucy  slut,  tuul  tells 


me  of  her  being  just  going  to  write  to  you,  and  that 
she  likes  you  as  well,  ay,  better,  than  she  does  me. 

Lord  Shelburne  introduced  me  to  ?rli.ss  F in  a 

more  particular  manner  than  lie  diil  anybody  else, 

as  a  favourite  of  Miss  V 's.    W^e  are  very  gowl 

friends  :  she,  too,  plays  at  chess  ;  she  is  very  fond 
of  it.  We  played  yestei-day  ;  and,  I  suppor»e,  shall 
be  playing  every  evening.  She  seems  a  good-na- 
tured, pleasant  kind  of  girl ;  but  has  not  much  to 
say  for  herself,  as  yet,  as  you  may  imagine,  iler 
face — I  had  like  to  have  foi-got  her  face — is  fiir 
from  an  unpleasing  one  :  but  the  form  of  it,  which 

is  ratlier  too  long,  a  mouth,  which  is  tlie  F 

mouth,  and  a  set  of  teetli,  which,  though  white, 
are  rather  too  large,  save  her  from  being  a  beauty. 

"  On  Friday,  at  dinner,  we  had  again  Mr  Bull 
and  Captain  Onslow  ;  and  now,  for  the  fii-^t  time, 
a  Mr  Brooke,  who  was  upon  a  vinit  to  Mr  Bull. 
Brooke  is,  or  has  been,  sometliing  in  the  law  ;  pro- 
bably at  the  bar.  I  have  a  notion  of  having  seen 
him  taking  notes  in  the  King's  Ikjnch — ^a  little, 
dapper  man,  wltli  a  sharp  face.  Captain  Onslow 
told  me,  that  Brooke  had  lately  met  the  Q.  S.  P.'s 
at  Bath,  drinking  tea  at  Mr  Poole's ;  a  man  who 
is  a  son  of  Sergeant  Poole,  had  a  good  fortune,  but 
was  once  at  the  Crown-ofiice  with  Abbot.  Bixjokc 
has  a  house  somewhere  in  this  country. 

"  On  Saturday  there  dhicd  with  us,  a  ilrs  Johns, 
Mrs  Johns  was  a  sort  of  dependent  of  Lord  S.'s 
fii-st  v.'ife  ;  lives  gratis  in  a  little  house  of  my  lord's 
close  by  ;  is  a  Methodist ;  comes  a-beggiiig  to  great 
people  for  money  to  give  in  charity  ;  is  a  conver- 
sable woman,  w^ho  has  seen  the  world,  and  h.is 
court  connexions.  She  has  distributed  money  for 
the  queen  ;  and,  though  she  has  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  an  upper  servant,  has  had  correspond- 
ence with  all  manner  of  gx'cat  people,  and  could  Ik? 
made  use  of  occasionally  to  put  news  about.  This 
is  the  account  Lord  S.  was  giving  me  of  her. 

"  On  Sunday,  nothing  happened  that  1  recollect. 

"  On  Monday,  Lord  Dartry  left  us  :  it  was  he 
that  pushed  the  bottle  about,  and  not  Colcncl 
Barre.  I  beg  the  colonel's  pardon.  He  is  a 
valetudinariMn ;  finds  it  necessary  to  have  a 
bottle  a-day  in  his  guts  ;  is  fond  of  religion,  and 
of  cards ;  djcs  hot  know  very  well  what  to  do 
with  himself ;  hunts  out  oddities  and  knicknacks, 
and  frcqneuto  nuctions. 

"  On  Tucikljiy,  in  tlie  morning.  Captain  Smitli 
took  his  dep.iviure.  He  was  once  an  East  India 
director ;  he  has  a  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
and  another  at  AslisteJ,  ncjir  E})som.  He  found 
out  that  1  v.as  profoundly  converstmt  with  E. 
India  afi'aii"s  (you  know  how  profoundly,)  of- 
fered mo  access  to  unedited  maps  and  MSB.  of 
various  kinds,  and  gave  me  pressing  and  rc})eated 
invitations  to  both  his  houses ;  mentioning  c«»n- 
nexions  that  he  had  with  people  who  were  philo- 
sopliical  men,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  acquainted 
w^ith  me.  Sh  ill  I  go?  I  can't  tell;  we'll  talk 
about  it.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  once  on  India 
affairs,  wliich  L  )rd  S.  had  taken  notice  of  aa 
one  he  aT»'.;r-  vcd  of  michlilv,  and  never  knew 
Smith  to  i)o  the  tiuthor  till  Monday  ni!;ht.  It  is 
cntitled-r-"  O'ot^orvatioiiG  on  the  PrLricnt  Postui"c  of 
Alliuio  in  Iiii'ia,  Cvo.'' 


REMINISCENCES  OF  BOWOOD, 

"The  same  mominfj,  Lord  Camden  and  Miss 
Pratt  went  off  to  Beckford's  at  Fonthili ;  but 
I  they  retnm  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  Beckford, 
I  told  you  before,  was  to  have  a  grand  fete  on  the 
27th  or  28th,  n|X}n  his  coming  of  age.  Lord  I 
Camden  went  yesterday,  in  order  to  be  before  the 
fete ;  I  suppose  on  account  of  Miss  Pratt's  not 
being  prepared  for  it  in  tlie  article  of  clothes. 
Lord  Shelbume  goes  on  Friday  and  returns  the 
next  day.  Lord  Camden  likes  all  these  bustles  ; 
Lord  S.  not.  Nor  would  he  go,  I  believe,  but  in 
Tiew  of  fixing  or  drawing  young  Beckford  into  his 
party.  Between  liim  and  old  Beckford  the  alder- 
man, you  know,  I  suppose,  that  thcve  was  an 
intimate  connexion. 

^  This  was  the  day  that  Lord  S.  was  to  give  the 
second  and  last  treat  to  his  corporation  people ; 
the  iirst  had  been  given  since  I  have  been  here. 
Having  missed  that  opportunity,  I  was  very  glad 
of  this  occasion  of  being  witness  to  such  a  scene. 
I  accordingly  went  and  dined  at  Calne  with  my 
lord  and  Colonel  Barre.  We  drank  tea  at  Mr 
Boll's,  and,  coming  home,  found  Mrs  Dunning. 
She  had  left  her  husband  at  Bristol,  and  he  is 
expected  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  She  plays  on 
the  Larjwichord  most  divinely.  I  have  just  been 
accomiianying  her. 

**Well,  but  I  must  go  down — Miss  F is 

waiting  for  me.  Parson  Townsend  came  to-day 
to  dinner ;  and  now  we  shall  probably  settle  a  day 
for  L)rd  S.  and  Barre  to  go  and  dine  with  them  ; 
and  that  will  probably  fix  the  date  of  my  depar- 
ture from  this  place.  What  do  you  think  I  heard 
from  Barre  yesterday  in  the  coach?  that  Mrs 
Armestead  had  taken,  or  bought.  Lady  Tanker- 
▼ille'a,  on  St.  Anne*8  Hill ;  so  that  you  will  liave 
her  for  a  neighbour.  Who  pays  for  it,  whether 
Lori  Derby  or  the  prince,  I  have  not  learnt. 
Send  these  two  sheets  to  Davies,  as  soon  as  you 
get  a  frank,  together  with  all  the  others  which  are 
not  exclusively  to  yourself.  The  copying  machine 
does  not  do." 

**Bowoody  2Sth  Sepicmher^  1781. 

"One  of  Lord  Shelbume's  channels  of  American 
intelligence,  b  through  General  Grey,  with  whom 
he  appears  to  be  on  a  footing  of  some  intimacy. 
Grey  is,  at  present,  at  Plymouth,  and  from  thence 
senda  him  letters  which  he  (Grey)  lias  received  ' 
from  America.  General  Camden  was  giving  in-  | 
stances  that  have  come  very  lately  within  his 
knowledge  of  the  freedom  used  at  tlie  Post-office 
with  letters  that  come  from  thence.  In  one  letter, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  seen,  a  part  was  actually 
cut  out;  but  it  was  managed  so  clumsily,  that 
what  remained  annonnced  the  contents  of  what 
^TBs  taken  away.  Lord  S.  was  telling  me,  upon  a 
fonner  occasion,  that  there  was  a  whole  depart- 
ment in  the  office  on  purpose  for  that  business. 

**  Jhe  same  accounts  still  continue  that  we  have 
hea^l. before,  of  Clinton's  eccentricities:  that  he 
shutR  himself  up  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
Md  is  seen  by  nobody.  It  seems  to  be  true  that 
he  has  recalled  Lord  Comwallis,  either  through 
jealousy  or  necessity.  A  paper  received  by  Lord 
S.  makes  Washington  upwards  of  11,000  strong, 
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including  4000,  and,  I  think,  two  hundred  French, 
but  exclusive  of  militia  :  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty- 
six.  I  saw  the  particuln.rs  in  his  hand ;  but  I 
must  not  think  of  copying.  There  was  a  talk  of 
7000  or  8000  militia.  Clinton  was  said  to  have 
about  9000  men  that  he  could  spare  from  ports 
and  garrisons.  Washington's  vicinity  straitened 
him,  it  is  said,  for  provisions  ;  and  that  was  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  reason  for  his  recalling  Com- 
wallis. 

"  When  Lord  Bristol  came  here,  it  was,  as  he 
said,  to  thank  Lord  Shelbume  for  favours ;  I 
mean  the  share  he  had  in  getting  him  the  bishop- 
rick.  When  the  late  Lord  Bristol  was  Lord- 
lieutenant,  the  bishoprick  being  vacant,  he  got  a 
promise  of  it  from  the  king.  Meantime,  Lord 
Townshend  succeeded  ;  and  he,  regardless  of  his 
predecessor's  promise,  made  interest  for  somebody 
else.  Lord  Shelbume,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
reminded  the  king  of  his  promise,  and  obtained  the 
necessary  document,  which  he  sent  over  w^ithout 
delay.  After  this,  Lord  S.  thougjit  himself  well 
entitled,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  ask  Lord 
B.  for  an  Irish  livinr::,  which  he  wants  just  now  to 
satisfy  the  C7*avings  of  a  man  of  Calne,  who  has  a 
son  a  panwn,  and  whose  political  chastity  is 
assailed  by  Robinson  of  the  Treasury.  Lord 
Bristol  changed  the  discourse,  and  would  not  hear 
him.  This  is  exact :  having  heard  Lord  S.  repeat 
it  two  or  three  times,  Barre  says,  and  says  it  seri- 
ously, that  UDW  lie  has  some  chance  ;  but  tlmt,  had 
Lord  B.  promised,  he  would  have  none.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  agreed  about  two  things :  that 
he  is  touched  in  his  noddle,  and  that  he  draws  a 
long  bow. 

"Lord  Dartry  says,  the  Irish  exports,  by  the 
last  accounts,  were  four  millions  a-year.  Barre 
doubts,  but  Lord  Dartry  insists.  Barre  says  he 
will  write  over  to  know. 

"  Some  time  after  Lord  Hertford  had  been  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  umbrage  had  been  taken  by 
the  House  of  Lords  there  at  something  relative  to 
one  of  their  clerks.  Being  closely  interrogated, 
he  confessed  at  length,  with  much  agitiition,  that 
the  profits  of  his  place  were  not  what  they  might 
seem  to  be  ;  for  that,  on  being  appointed  to  it,  he 
had  been  forced  to  undertake  for  paying  so  much 
to  Lord  Beauchamp,  whether  a  gi*oss  sum  or  an 
annuity,  I  forget.  The  House,  therefore,  trans- 
mitted a  state  of  the  case,  with  a  complaint,  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty.  It  came,  as  in  course,  to 
Lord  Shelburne  ;  he  being  then  Secretary  of  State. 
Lord  S.  from  a  notion  of  decency,  thought  proper, 
before  he  presented  it,  to  give  notice  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford. He,  accordingly,  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  H., 
saying  that  he  had  some  particular  business  which 
he  wished  to  ta>lk  to  him  about,  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  either  to  wait  on  him  or  to  receive  his 
visit.  Lord  II.,  little  thinking  how  nearly  it 
concerned  him,  gave  rather  a  cavalier  answer, 
appointing  Lord  S.  to  wait  on  him.  What  passed 
afterwards  was  slurred  over  in  an  obscure  way,  as 
usual ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  complaint  was 
stifled  (as  Lord  S.  says  he  must  acknowledge  to 
his  shame,)  and  never  reached  the  king.  This  is 
odd  enough  ;  for  how  came  the  Lords,  when  they 
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saw  it  stick,  not  to  follow  it  up  ?  This  was  told 
after  dinner  to-day,  in  presence  of  all  the  company, 
except  the  ladies.  Lord  Beauchamp,  it  was  also 
said,  rides  an  Irish  hishop.  This  the  bbhop  bolted 
out  one  day,  out  of  patience  with  hearing  himself 
accused  of  stinginess  for  not  living  up  to  the  appa- 
rent value  of  his  income. 

"  Lord  Dartry  says,  Penn,  the  proprietor,  is 
living  in  Philadelphia  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  in- 
digence. After  paying  rent-charges  created  in 
favour  of  younger  children,  &c.,  or  what  encum- 
brances there  are,  he  does  not  receive  so  much  as 
£200  a-year.  This  is  what  Lord  Dartry  is  in  a 
way  to  know ;  Lady  Dartry  being  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  first  Penn's.  * 

''  1781,  September  29.— Miss  Pratt,  Bowood,  to 
J.  B.,  ibid.  Challenge  given  in  drollery,  under  the 
name  of  Brookes : — 

**  *■  Sir, — ^Your  ungentlemanlike  behaviour,  the 
last  time  I  dined  at  his  Lordship's,  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  I  am,  sir,  a  man  of  honour^  though,  I 
believe,  jfoif  did  not  think  so.  iStr,  behind  the 
lodge  is  a  convenient  place,  where  I  shall  expect 
you  to  give  me  satisfaction  for  winks  and  nods, 
and,  in  short,  sir,  behaviour  that  I  don't  under- 
stand, and  won't  take  tamely.  Swords  or  pistols, 
choose  your  weapons,  as  they  are  equal  to  your 
humble  and  offended  servant^ 

^  ^  J.  BOOOKES. 

***  Caime^  September  /   2M. 

**  ^  By  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  I  shall  be  at  the 
place  appointed.    No  eeconds.^  " 


<<  Bowoody  d(kh  September^  1781. 
**  Sumdojf  nighty  half  after  ten. 

*^  Honoured  Sir, — ^To  day,  at  dinner,  I  had  the 
favour  of  yours  of  the  20th,  as  to  my  not  seconding 
my  last  letter  sooner.  My  own  reproaches  antioi- 
pAted  yours ;  but  the  £Act  is,  it  b  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  I  have  been  able  to  find  time  for  even 
this  short  tribute  of  duty,  whatever  it  may  prove. 
All  the  time  I  can  get  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  my  health  to 
devote  to  exercise.  Nor  is  even  that  always  enough ; 
for  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  even  although 
there  should  be  no  party  made  for  any  thing,  I 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  get  on  horseback 
and  shake  myself.  It  b  but  now  and  then  that  I 
have  been  able  to  get  a  morning  to  bestow  upon 
any  book,  or  on  a  few  letters  which,  for  one  pur^ 
pose  or  another,  I  liave  had  occasion  to  write. 
After  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  are  still  at  their 
bottle,  I  steal  away  to  the  library,  where  I  meet 
Lady  Shelbume,  and  wait  on  her  to  her  dressing- 
room  :  there  we  have  music  of  some  kind  or  other, 
unless  there  happen  to  be  ladies  in  the  house,  who 
are  not  musically  disposed.  When  the  gentlemen 
leave  the  dining-room,  or  if  the  weather  permit  of 
it,  have  done  walking,  we  meet  them  again  in  the 
library  to  drink  oofiee ;  after  which,  unless  Lady 
Shelbume  wants  me  to  make  one  at  whist,  it  b 
absolutely  necessary  I  should  be  in  readiness  to 
play  at  chess  with  Miss  Fox,  whose  Cavaliere  Ser- 
viente  I  have  been,  ever  since  she  came  here  from 
Warwick  castle   in   exchftnge  for  Miss  V . 


Our  company  consists,  at  this  present  writing,  of 
the  ])er8ons  following : — Lord  Camden,  Miss  FVatt, 
and  Mr  Pratt  (hb  Lordship's  son  and  daughter,)  d 
Mr  William  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham^s  brother :  there 
are  such  a  heap  of  Pitts,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
gubh.)  Mr  Banks  (your  Banks,)  Colonel  Banr^, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dunning,  Mr  and  Mrs,  and  two  Miss 
Sturts  (Sturt,  member  for  Dorsetshire,)  Miss  F — 
(the  daughter  of  Stephen,  the  late  Lord  H  ,) 

I  have  already  mentioned.  All  these.  Miss  F — 
excepted,  are  actually  at  supper.  Mrs  Dunning 
came  on  Tuesday;  she  is  just  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Mr  Dunning  to-day  after  dinner,  veiy 
much  fatigued  with  the  hard  work  which  you  have 
seen  and  heard  of.  Mrs  Dunning  b  a  peifect  mis* 
tress  of  the  harpuchord,  and  a  very  agreeable 
woman,  though  not  very  young  nor  handsome; 
but  that's  Mr  D.'s  concern,  not  mine.  Miss  Pratt 
sings  extremely  well,  and  plays  on  various  inatm- 
ments ;  she  b  llvdy,  sensible,  good-natured,  and 
has  every  accomplishment  but  beauty,  in  which, 
however,  she  b  not  remarkably  deficient.  Miss 
F —  is  a  sprightly  good-natured  little  girl,  not 
fourteen,  but  forward  for  her  age ;  ahe  too  plays 
on  the  harpsichord. 

^Mmdoify  halfafkrtmat  mgkL 

**  By  to-morrow  a  whole  posse  of  people  will  be 
gone ;  some  of  them  to  my  very  great  regret : 
among  them  Mrs  Dunning  and  Miss  Pratt.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Dunning  went  off  in  a  vblent  hutry  thb 
morning,  under  the  apprehension  of  Mrs  D.'s  being 
brought  to  bed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  thb  acci- 
dent they  would  have  staid  some  time.  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  ten  words  with  him, 
so  that  I  had  not  time  to  make  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  was  what,  for  Mrs  D.'s  sake  much 
more  than  for  his,  I  greatly  coveted.  Miss  Pratt, 
while  she  was  here,  drew  SHss  F — ^"s  picture,  and 
has  just  been  making  me  a  present  of  it.  Before 
coffee  was  over,  they  made  me  leave  the  company 
and  come  with  them  into  Lady  Shelbume'a  dre»- 
ing-room,  where  we  veiy  frankly  avowed  to  one 
another  our  regrets  at  jmrting.  There  we  had 
been  about  an  hour,  when  Lady  S.  stole  awliy 
from  the  company,  and  staid  with  us  almost  an- 
other hour,  leaving  the  Sturts  to  take  care  of 
themselves !  She  took  the  precaution,  however,  to 
cut  them  out  employment,  some  at  cards,  some  at 
chess,  that  they  might  not  come  and  intermpt  us. 
They  are  but  odd  sort  of  people :  Miss  Sturt  has 
been  suffered  to  fancy  ehe  plays  in  a  superior 
manner  upon  the  harpsichord,  without  having  the 
least  notion  of  it.  Would  you  have  thought  of  my 
being  in  such  favour  with  the  ladies  ?  yet  so  it  b ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  it  was  under  favour  of  a  good 
word  which  was  put  in  for  me  by  Miss  V  » 
notwithstanding  all  her  reserve,  that  I  first  got 
the  entre3s  of  this  same  dressmg-room,  which  I 
am  so  fond  of. 


^^  Tuesday 

^  Thb  morning  departed  Lord  Camden  and  Miss 
Pratt,  the  Sturts,  Will  Pitt,  and  Banks ;  it  was 
the  first  time  of  Banks'  being  here.  Mr  Pratt 
stayed  after  the  rest,  but  goes  away  to-morcow. 
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Mr  Hamilton  is  expected  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  was  at   Fonthill  t'other  day,    I  believe,  that 

Lord  Shelbume  first  met  with  Banks ;  and  it  was 

from  seeing  him  with  P^tt  and  Pitt,  who  were 

eome  with  him  from  Kingston  Hall  (Banks'  house,) 

that  he  took  occasion  to  invite  him  here.    There 

he  likewise    saw    Count    Cemichef,    and    had 

»aie  ooliTersation  with  him,  but  did  not  invite 

htm  hither,  ^though,  as  he  says,  he  ought  to  have 

done  it.     It  was  ratlier  odd  he  did  not,  considering 

the  notice  he  takes  of  foreigners  in  general.    The 

resaon  he  mentioned  was  the  awkwardness  of  his 

having  his  Polish  tutor  with  him.    Some  little 

tune  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  you 

from  a  Mr  Brookes.    You  know,  I  suppose,  that 

I  must  be  at  Oxford  before  the  17th,  and  on  what 

scQOont.    I  have  wrote  to  Poore,  as  he  desired  me. 

How  I  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean  time,  I  do 

net  exactly   know ;  but  my  paper  is  at  an  end. 

Praj^  send  me  back  Wilson's  letter. — Yours,  &c. 

^  Jkbbxt  Bemtham. 
"  JsasnAB  BB3ITBAM,  Esq.,  at  Bath." 

*"  Bcwood,  Octoher  2d,  1781. 

**  It  was  a  e  -d  foolish  thing  of  me  to  set  my- 
self sacfa  a  task  as  that  of  sending  you  a  diary  of 
every  thing  that  passes  here ;  and,  now,  I  do  not 
TNoUeet  where  I  left  off.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  on 
Saturday  that  I  despatched  my  letter,  and  I  think 
I  told  you  of  Banks'  coming  in  firom  Fonthill, 
with  PraU  and  William  Pitt. 

^  Sunday,  September  30. — Came  in  to  dinner  a 
u'holtf  heap  of  Sturts,  likewise  from  Fonthill :  Mr 
and  Mrs  Start,  Miss  Sturt,  a  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  Miss  £li2a  Sturt,  about  eleven. 
Banks,  it  appeared,  is  intimate  in  that  family. 
After  dinner  came  in  Dunning,  piping  hot  from 
BrtstoL 

"  Monday,  yesterday,  Ist  October. — ^A  party  of 
us  went  to  Methuen's,  at  Cosham,  about  five  miles 
fram  this  place,  to  see  his  pictures.  It  is  a  famous 
collection,  made  by  Sir  Paul  Mcthuen.  The  family 
were  not  at  home  :  they  ere  at  Lord  Boston's,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Methuen^s ;  I  should  have 
said  Methuen's  daughter,  as  he  has  but  one.  The 
party  consisted  of  Lady  Shelbume,  Lonl  Camden, 
MtsB  Pratt,  and  Miss  F-^— ,  in  Lord  S.'s  coach  ; 
Pratt,  Pitt,  Banks,  and  your  humble  servanf,  on 
horseback.  On  our  return,  to  my  great  mortifica- 
tion, we  found  Mr  and  Mrs  Dunning  wci-e  set  off 
fpr  London.  It  was  absolutely  necessary.  Mrs 
Donning  and  her  maid  were  expecting  every  hour 
tp  fall  to  pieces. 

'*  Tuesday,  October  2. — In  the  morning,  before 
breakout.  Lord  Camden  and  Miss  Pratt  went  off 
for  Herelbrdshire ;  Banks  and  Pitt  for  Kingston 
Hall,  Banlie'  house  in  Dorsetshire  ;  the  Sturts  to 
their  hooae^  which  is  four  miles  from  Kingston 
UaH 

**  Wednesday,  October  3. — This  morning,  before 
breakfast,  Pratt  went  off  for  Bath,  where  he  is 
l^ne  to  cultivate  hb  belly  ;  so  that  there  is  nobody 
left  but  Barr^  and  L  Sir  £•  Ba^-ntun  has  been 
hieakfiyiing  here.  One  would  think  he  came  hero 
ss  a  spy  of  the  court ;  for  he  always  comes  at 
kntJLUii ;  the  time  that  people  are  collected  to- 


getlier.  This  is,  at  least,  the  sixth  time  of  his 
breakfasting  with  us  since  I  have  been  here. 

^  I  see,  by  the  Dutch  papers  that  are  come  to- 
day, that  the  Dutch  despair  of  saving  their  Prince 
William,  This  will  be  a  great  loss  to  them,  as 
she  is  one  of  the  most  capital  ships  they  have,  or 
can  have :  a  seventy-four. 

**  Affairs  seem  to  wear  a  very  unfavourable  as- 
pect in  Minorca.  Barre's  character  of  Murray  is, 
that  he  is  obstinate  and  wrongheaded,  but  brave 
to  desperation.  He  has  seen  a  letter  from  Draper 
to  a  person  here,  who  is  a  government  man. 
Draper  says  that  the  effective  men  in  garrison  are 
but  1500  regulars ;  consisting,  upon  Barr^s  com- 
putation, of  two  battalions  English ;  three  of  Ha- 
noverians: upon  paper,  2400.  The  Spanish  ac- 
count speaks  of  400  of  the  latter  deserting.  God 
forbid  this  should  be  true  I  Draper  writes  that, 
with  infinite  perseverance,  he  has  succeeded  in 
putting  and  keeping  himself  upon  good  terms  with 
the  general ;  but  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the 
island  who  is  so,  reckoning  as  well  the  army  as 
the  inhabitants.  Barr^,  \vho  has  been  in  the 
island,  speaks  of  Fort  St  Philip  as  being  exces- 
sively strong  ;  the  garrison  covered  every  where  in 
a  surprising  manner ;  that  the  fault  of  it,  if  it  has 
any,  is  that  of  being  overworked  ;  the  souterrains 
so  intricate,  that  a  man  must  have  a  better  head 
than  the  governor  to  understand  them. 

^  This  morning  (Wednesday,)  I  received  yours 
of  Saturday,  September  29.  As  to  all  that  con- 
cerns my  adventures  in  the  family,  and  the  foot- 
ing I  am  upon,  I  must  be  as  concise  as  possible ; 
there  would  be  no  end  in  giving  the  details ;  and, 
as  these  are  things  there  is  no  danger  of  my  for- 
getting, there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  What  I  fill 
my  letters  with,  in  preference,  are  anecdotes  con- 
cerning persons,  places,  number,  weighty  and  mea- 
sure, whicli,  relating  to  persons  I  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with,  and  therefore  making  but  a 
faint  impression,  might  be  lost,  if  they  were  not 
quickly  consigned  to  paper ;  temporary  ones  more 
especially,  as,  for  example,  the  foregoing.  The 
greater  part,  however,  are  inevitably  lost,  either 
on  account  of  their  being  but  imperfectly  heard 
(for  my  hearing  is,  in  reality,  very  dull,)  or  but 
imperfectly  related  ;  the  relaters  having  their  rea- 
sons for  not  being  peri'ectly  explicit,  or,  in  short, 
but  imperfectly  remembered.  A  disadvantage  I 
labour  under  is,  the  want  of  power  to  cross-exa- 
mine. A  thousand  considerations  intervene  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  power,  which,  however^  I 
do  exercise,  at  least  as  much  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
deponents ;  the  fear  of  being  troublesome ;  the  fear 
of  galling  them,  by  obliging  them  either  to  give  an 
answer,  apparently  evasive,  or  to  betray  any  thing 
which  would  subject  them  either  to  disrepute,  or 
some  other  inconvenience. 

'^Suffice  it  tliat  I  tell  you,  in  very  general 
terms,  that  with  Dunning  I  could  have  no  com- 
munication ;  there  was  no  time  for  it,  except  a 
joke  or  two,  which  the  devil  tempted  me  to  craek 
upon  him,  immediately  upon  his  coming  in.  With 
Lord  Camden  I  had  but  little,  for  reasons  I  will 
tell  you  at  large;  with  Miss  Pratt,  who  is  a  charm- 
ing girl  in  every  respect  but  beauty,  pretty  mneh. 
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She  has  given  me  a  sketch  of  Miss  F —  in  cray- 
ons, which  she  was  two  days  about ;  it  is  not  ill 
clone,  considering,  and  has  some  resemblance. 
With  Mi-s  Sturt,  who  is  a  good,  fine  woman,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  after  bearing  eighteen  child- 
ren, fourteen  of  whom  are  alive,  1  had  a  little 
flirtation,  but  left  her  after  seeing  a  little  moitj  of 
the  ton  of  the  family,  which  1  di«l  not  like.  Witli 
Sturt  I  had  some  general  convcn^ition  ;  but  saw 
nothing  about  him  that  made  him  very  interesting 
to  me.  With  Barre,  although  we  have  few  ideas 
in  common,  I  am  uj»on  tenns  of  some  familiarity, 
owing  to  the  good  nature  and  companionableness 
of  the  man.  Dunning^s  health  seemed  not  so 
much  amiss,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  he  un- 
derwent at  Bristol ;  he  had  got  up  a  good  deal 
before  that  happened  to  tlirow  him  back  ;  and, 
the  morning  he  went  away,  he  told  me  he  had  al- 
ready recovered  himsslf  to  a  considerable  degree. 
All  these  are  heads  for  you  to  examine  me  upon  : 
as  such,  I  set  them  down  without  further  particu- 
larity. 

"  As  to  my  health,  it  is  still  l)ut  so-so  ;  but  I 
promise  myself  something  from  tlie  ease  and  com- 
fort of  Thoi-j)e,  and  something  more  from  the  win- 
ter, wliich  seems  to  agree  best  with  me.  For  a 
long  time  I  had  no  notion  of  riding  out,  l)ecau88 
my  lord  did  not  ask  me ;  but  at  last  I  found  out 
that  his  reason  for  not  asking  peoj)le  to  ride  out 
with  him  was,  that  all  he  rides  out  for  is  to  super- 
intend his  workmen,  which  takes  up  all  his  atten- 
tion for  the  time,  and  is  rather  sitting  on  horse- 
back than  riding ;  since  that,  I  have  taken  heart 
of  grace,  and  ride  out  almost  every  day,  before 
breakfast,  independently  of  casual  excursions  in 
company.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  being  an 
Oppositiou-man,  I  understand  as  much  from  Lord 
Shelbume. 

"  I  desire  no  reflections  upon  Miss  Mercer ;  it 
is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  imaginable  to 
hear  of  handsome  girls  falling  in  love  with  ugly 
fellows.  Alas !  poor  Clark !  commend  me  to 
them  and  the  St  Pauls,  with  whom  I  please  my- 
self with  the  thoughts  of  spending  a  comfortable 
day  or  two  ere  the  month  is  out." 


« 


u 


Bowoody  Monday y  17 th  September,  1781. 

Relation  of  an  overture  made  by  Lord  North 
to  the  Rockingham  party  for  a  coalition,  in  the 
summer  of  1780,  as  given  by  Lord  Shelbume  to 
Mr  W.  Pitt,  on  Sunday,  September  16th,  1781, 
after  dinner — ^present,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr  Pratt, 
and  J.  B. 

"It  was  introduced  with  some  little  prepara- 
tion, as  if  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  on 
some  fonner  occasion.  Lord  North,  meeting  his 
cousin  Montague  upon  the  steps  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  went  up  to  him  and  said,  he  was  glad 
to  understand  there  was  a  disposition  among  his 
friends  to  coalesce;  that,  if  that  disposition  were 
real,  he  would  authorize  him  to  propose  such 
terms  as  the  court  meant  on  their  part  to  insist 
upon.  That,  however  indelicate  it  might  sound  in 
his  mouth,  yet  it  was  necessary  he  should  say, 
that,  at  all  events,  he  must  be  continued  where  he 
was:  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  respect  to 


Lord  Sand\i-ich.  Or,  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
king  could  be  prevailed  with  to  give  up  Lord  S., 
which  he  could  not  vouch  for,  he  was  sure  it  could 
not  be  done  u])on  any  other  terms  than  that  of  a 
very  honourable  proviidon  being  made  for  him. 
That,  in  this  case,  whoever  should  come  into  the 
Admiralty,  it  must  not  be  Admiral  Keppel :  that 
Charles  Fox  could  not  be  received,  at  least  imme- 
diately, into  any  of  the  high  and  confidential 
t»fficcs,  such  as  that  of  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
that,  RH  to  any  lucrative  office  out  of  the  great  line 
of  business,  such  as  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
there  would  ])erliaps  be  no  objection  ;  that  after 
the  length  he  had  gone,  and  the  oflences  he  had 
given,  it  could  not  be  expected  tliat  his  majesty 
should  be  immediately  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
confidential  communication  with  him  ;  but  that 
such  a  place  as  was  suggested  might  serve  him  as 
a  place  of  probation,  and  that  it  would  giye  him 
oi>i)ortunities  of  smoothing  the  way  to  a  more  per- 
fect reconcilement. 

**  Thus  far  I  am  perfectly  clear,  not  only  as  to 
the  facts,  but  as  to  the  colouring.  Tliis  being  re- 
ported to  Lord  Rockingham,  he  returned  an  an- 
swer of  himself,  without  consulting  with  the  party ; 
my  recollection  is  not  clear  as  to  the  stipulations 
contained  in  it,  l)ut  I  think  he  stood  out  for  Kep- 
pel, and  insisted  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Charles  Fox  should  Ikj  secretaries  of  state.  In  all 
this,  it  dors  not  appear  tliat  any  thing  was  said 
about  Lord  Shelburne,  Upon  Lord  Rockingham's 
communicating  the  offer  and  the  answer  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  duke  blamed  him  for  in- 
cluding him  in  such  a  proposition  ;  whether  as 
meaning  that  he  would  not  serve  the  king  on  any 
tenns,  or  not  on  those  terms,  I  did  not  understand. 
The  duke  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
*  were  other  pci-sons '  (meaning,  as  I  understood. 
Lord  Shelbume  himself,)  witli  whom,  considering 
such  and  such  things,  it  would  have  been  but  de- 
cent to  consult.  It  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  infor- 
mation of  tills  negotiation  had  come  to  Lord  S., 
first  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  though  it  seems 
as  if  the  matter  had  afterwards  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  betweeen  the  former  and  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. The  interpretation  put  upon  Lord  R.'s 
answer,  whatever  it  w^as,  is  a  matter  of  contesta- 
tion between  him  and  Lord  S.  Lord  R.  calls  it  an 
absolute  rejection  of  the  ofler,  and  a  virtual  refusal 
to  treat :  Lord  S.  considers  it  as  an  acceptance  of 
tlie  treaty,  and  thereby  as  a  sort  of  treachery,  or, 
according  to  the  footing  tliey  were  then  upon  to- 
gether, at  least  a  violation  of  amity  towards  himself. 
Pitt  or  Pratt  asking  Lord  S.  wliat  it  was  that  in 
all  this  business  Lord  R.  was  expecting  for  him- 
self, the  answer  was,  Notliing  that  he  ever  heard 
of ;  clearly  notliing,  unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
that  he  had  Ireland  in  view,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  it  might  give  him  in  thwarting  tlie  Ab- 
sentee Tax  ;  but  this  was  not  pretended  to  be  any 
thing  but  surmise.  Was  not  this  very  creditable 
to  Lord  R.  ?  From  what  I  have  heard  of  him, 
since  I  have  been  here,  I  am  disposed  to  entertain 
a  good  opinion  of  him  :  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
against  him  in  the  way  of  general  disapprobation  ; 
but  as  to  any  grounds  for  it,  I  liave  heard  of  none, 
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but  whAt  appeared  to  me  to  be  either  inconsistent, 
nugatory,  or  unintelligible.  Being  asked  what 
was  to  hare  been  done  for  Burko,  he  answered  that 
he  was  not  clear ;  that  certainly  he  was  not  to 
haTe  been  neglected,  but  that  tliere  was  something 
of  an  inferior  negotiation,  in  which  he  was  more 
particularly  concerned.  The  terms  were  so  am- 
biguous, that  I  could  not  distinguish  who  were  the 
parties,  with  whom  he  was  meant  to  be  repi'esent- 
ed  as  haTing  beeil  negotiating ;  whether  the  minis- 
tn',  or  the  people  of  his  own  party  ;  or  even  so 
much  as  whether  he  was  himself  a  party  to  this 
under  or  interior  negotiation,  in  which,  in  point  of 
interest,  he  was  represented  as  being  concerned. 
There  is  a  prodigious  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the 
general  tenor  of  Lord  S.'s  language  on  party  sub- 
jects; whether  genuine  or  affected  I  cannot  be 
certain :  I  rather  believe  it  genuine ;  because  I 
find  it  the  same  on  subjects  in  which  party  has 
nothing  to  do.  As  to  the  negotiation  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
demands  on  Lord  Rockingham's  side  being  such, 
no  reply  was  given. 

**  In  Burke*8  pamplilet  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
at  least  in  one  of  his  late  pamphlets,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  he  tells  us  that  Lord  Rockingham  had 
not  apprized  anybody  of  his  determination  to  apply 
for  the  audience  he  had  about  Ireland  with  the 
king.  Lord  S.*8  account  of  that  matter  is,  that 
about  one  o'clock  on  that  day.  Lord  R.  came  to 
him,  to  take  his  advice  about  it,  mentioned  his  de- 
termination to  demand  the  audience,  but  that  he 
wished  for  Lord  S.'s  advice  about  what  he  should 
ay ;  and  to  know,  in  general,  whether  he  approv- 
ed or  disapproved  of  it  Lord  S.  observed  to  him, 
that  it  was  too  short  a  warning  by  much,  for  tak- 
ing a  step  of  so  much  importance  ;  for,  considering 
what  it  was  then  o'clock,  they  should  not  have 
more  than  half-an-hour  to  deliberate  upon  it.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  that  Lord  R. 
wished  Lord  Shelbume  to  go  with  him  ;  which- 
ever was  the  case,  he  confessed  to  us  that,  from 
reasons  r^arding  his  own  reputation,  he  declined 
taking  a  part  either  way,  on  a  sudden.  Consider- 
ing the  importance  that  it  might  appear  to  be  of 
to  the  nation,  that  the  king  should  hear  what  in- 
formation Lord  R.  had  to  give  him,  he,  Lord  S., 
did  not  care  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  put  his 
negative  upon  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
mi^ht,  for  aught  he  could  satisfy  himself  about  on 
a  sudden,  be  other  reasons,  which  he  did  not  state, 
especially  why  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  him  to 
be  known  to  have  concurred  in  it." 

"  Bawoody  October  7, 1817. 

"  YouiB  of  the  29th  September,  I  thmk,  I  ac- 
knowledged in  my  last,  which  I  believe  was  dated 
Wednesday,  the  third  instant ;  since  then,  nothing 
very  particular  has  occurred  in  this  place.  That 
same  day,  I  think  it  was,  came  Hamilton  (of 
Payne's  Hill)  and  his  wife,  from  Bath.  Lord 
Shelbume  sent  his  carriage  for  them,  and  sent  them 


back  yesterday.  Hamilton  has  been  giving  his 
assistance  in  laying  out  the  grounds  here.  He  is 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five  or  seventy-six,  and  is, 
besides,  very  much  afflicted,  at  times  with  the 
stone,  but  this  time  he  was  very  cheerful  and  alert. 
There  came,  at  the  same  time,  a  Mr  Tonge  or 
Tongue,  who  has  no  connexion  with  them,  but,  as 
it  happened,  came  and  went  on  the  same  day 
with  them:  an  insipid,  insignificant  man,  who 
lives  at  Bristol.  I  could  perceive  no  other  bond 
of  connexion  than  the  circumstance  of  his  once 
having  rented  a  house  about  a  mile  from  Lord 
Shelburne's,  which  his  lordship  has  just  pulled 
down. 

*^  On  Thursday,  came  General  Johnson,  a  neigh*- 
hour  of  Lord  Shelburne's :  he  is  equerry  to  the 
king,  and  has  been  in  waiting.  He  is  an  old  man ; 
is  deaf  at  times ;  and  has  got  the  nickname  (so  I 
learned  by  accident)  of  *  Old  Sulky ;'  he  travels 
in  a  leathern  conveniency  of  the  same  name.  The 
account  he  gives  of  Governor  Murray,  quadrates 
Tery  exactly  with  that  which  Barre  was  giving, 
and,  being  a  government  man,  may  the  better  be 
depended  upon.  He  has  a  son  there,  to  whom,  he 
acknowledges,  Murray  has  been  very  kind ;  so 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  of  pas- 
sion to  corrupt  his  judgment. 

**  Since  my  last,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Q. 
S.  P.,*  at  Bath,  in  which  (blessed  be  God  there- 
for) he  tells  me  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  me 
to  go  to  Oxford  ;  for  that  C.  Abbot  has  no  com- 
petitor, and  looks  upon  hifnself  as  sure.  I  had 
asked  him  about  the  price  of  woollen  cloth,  which, 
I  had  heard  from  Barr^,  was  as  cheap  there  as 
broad  cloth  in  London,  viz.,  18s.  Q.  S.  P.,  upon 
inquiry,  confirmed  that  idea;  and,  in  the  over- 
flowings of  his  afiection,  offered  me  a  coat  of  it  as 
a  Bath  present :  so  away  go  I  on  cock-horse  to- 
morrow morning,  to  be  measured  for  it.  I  shall 
return  in  the  afternoon. 

^  A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Sam,t  dated  Catherineburgh,  and  Nigriaghill ;  the 
bad  news  it  contains  is — ^thathe  has  lost  a  portable 
barometer,  and  gold  to  the  value  of  £13  or  £14, 
by  the  breaking  of  a  phial  of  quicksilver  by  the 
overturning  of  a  trunk.  The  good  news — ^that  the 
model  of  his  plane-engine  is  finished,  and  succeeds 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  ;  the  engine  itself 
would  have  been  finished,  but  for  a  vacation  of  six 
weeks,  which  the  workmen  have  on  account  of  the 
harvest ;  the  time  for  which,  in  that  country,  being 
very  short,  requires  as  many  hands  as  can  be  mus- 
tered. I  wait  only  for  Parson  Townsend,  to  quit 
this  place.  I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of 
the  man  ;  he  leaves  me  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. He  was  to  have  been  here  on  Wednesday. 
There  is  now  nobody  but  Miss  P —  and  Colonel 
Barre.    Adieu.    I  send  you  a  frank  for  Davies." 


♦  Qaeen  Square  Place,  his  father. — E.  T.  M. 
f  His  brother,  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  then  in  the  Has- 
sian  service. — E.  T,  if, 


HO.  LXXZT/— TOU  Till. 


(To  be  eonHnued.J 
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CRAMBAMBULI  FOR  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  1841. 

BT  A  BUBSCH  OP  THB  tmiTBBSITT  OF  EDIKBVROH. 


1 


Old  year,  good  by  1  with  bnmpen  glowing, 
Around  thy  couch  of  death  we  6tand  I 

Thy  coming  once,  as  now  thy  going, 
We  chanted,  joining  hand  in  hand  ! 

In  draughts  of  punch  we  welcomed  thee, 

And,  pledging,  sang  Cnunbambuli  1 

'  Crambimbambuli,  &e. 

Faithfully  through  thy  short  life  by  thee, 
Warm-hearted  Burschen,  firm  we  stood  ; 

Nor  in  thy  hour  of  death  will  fly  thee 
Although  thou  wert  not  orer  good. 

But  still  thou  gav'st  some  moments  bright. 

For  which  here^s  thanks  in  punch  to-night ! 

True  Crambimbambuli,  &c. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  did  nearly  fkil  us. 
You  let  such  jilts  upon  them  seiae  ! 

Sometimes  an  empty  purse  did  quail  us, 
No  cash  to  pay  for  our  degrees  1 

But  now  'tis  oyer,  we'll  forget. 

Nor  for  such  fleeting  sorrows  fret ! 

But  drink  Crambambuli,  &f . 

Freely  we  grant  thou  hast  had  troubles 
To  bother  thee  abroad,  at  home  1 

British  flare-ups  and  Yankee  bubbles, 
The  Kirk  too  in  a  f^oth  and  foam  1 

And  monarchs  at  their  ancient  tricks, — 

Egyptians  blowing  up  like  bricks  I 

Without  Crambambuli,  &o. 


But  go  1  for  here  eomes  thy  successor ! 

Shout  out,  ye  Burschen  !  shout  out.  Hail  1 
For  our  Princess,  new  bom  (God  bless  her !), 

Of  caudle  see  he  brings  a  pail ! 
But  ammunition  for  the  kings. 
And  grog  for  us  he  also  brings  t 

The  true  Crambambuli,  &c. 

New  year,  come  on !  we  gladly  hail  thee. 

Our  glasses  lifted  up  on  high; 
Nor  shall  our  cheers  a  moment  fail  thee 

If  with  good  luck  our  fates  you  ply  : 
Be  good  to  us,  and  we  will  be 
As  kind,  as  fbnd,  as  true  to  thee  t 

With  Crambimbambuli,  &c. 

Bring  out  life's  bowl  to  brew  the  measure. 
New  Year  !  which  thou  for  us  hast  pUumed : 

Pour  in  the  spirit  strong  of  pleasure. 
With  wisdom's  water  make  it  bland, — 

Love's  lemon  with  joy's  sugar  link. 

The  punch  is  made — we  drink  !  we  drink  ! 

This  grand  Crambambuli,  ke. 

Here's  to  the  Queen,  may  joy  attend  her ! 

May  Heaven  her  counsels  sagely  guide  ! 
Here's  the  Princess,  may  God  befriend  her ! 

And  rear  her  up  her  country's  pride  ! 
Here's  to  the  girls,  heart-stealing  elves  I 
Here's  Alma  Mater  and  Ourselves  I 

And  our  Crambambuli,  Ac. 
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More  than  thirteen  years  liAve  now  passed  since 
the  death  of  the  great  composer  Beethoven  ;  and 
until  lately,  beyond  a  ffew  scanty  notices,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  preserve  a  record  of  his  re- 
markable existence.  The  memorials  of  men  of 
genius  are  among  the  most  precious  of  their  le- 
gacies to  the  world  :  they  give  an  additional  value 
to  the  works  by  which  they  have  become  known  ; 
and  in  some  cases  famish  an  Interpretation,  with- 
out ivhich  portions  of  these  must  ever  remain  enig- 
matical and  obscure.  This  appears  to  have  been, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  case  with  Beethoven  ;  in 
whom  many  other  circumstances  were  united  to  at- 
tach a  Strong  interest  to  the  personal  history  of  his 
career.  He  was  the  immediate  successor  and  rival 
of  the  two  great  composers  who  had  raised  instru- 
mental music  in  Germany  to  a  point  which  it  was 
thought  could  not  be  overstepped.  While  their  fame 
was  yet  in  its  zenith,  he  had  compelled  their  ad- 
mirers to  acknowledge  in  him  the  presence  of  an- 
other, and  some  thought,  a  greater  power  than  theirs. 
Whether  his  boldness  was  admired  or  condemned, 
it  was  impossible  to  regard  it  with  indifference ;  and 
as  he  continued  to  pour  forth  work  after  work,  each 
surpassing  its  predecessor  in  grandeur  and  origi- 
nality, those  who  had  disputed  his  pretensions  be- 
came silent,  or  were  no  longer  heard  amidst  the 
g;eneral  acclamation.  Before  his  career  was  closed^ 


Vienna  had  learned  to  boast  of  him  aa  the  third 
glory  of  an  era  already  illustrated  by  the  names 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

To  the  interest  belonging  to  aii  achietement  like 
tills  are  added  others,  hardly  less  actire,  of  a  per- 
sonal nature :  the  affliction  (of  all  that  can  befall 
a  musician,  the  hardest  to  endure)  which  was 
known  to  have  vexed  his  latter  years  ;  the  soli- 
tary manner  of  his  life  ;  the  exaggerated  rumours 
which  got  abroad  of  the  gloomy  energy  of  his 
character,  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  habits  ;  and 
the  hardships  of  poverty  which  were  reported  to 
have  aggravated  the  burden  of  his  last  illness,  and 
to  have  hastened  his  untitnely  death  ; — ^all  these 
naturally  sharpened  the  curiosity  which  always 
follows  the  history  of  those  who  have  become  emi- 
nent in  Word  or  deed.  For  some  time  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  this  curiosity  would  be  wholly 
disappointed  ;  or  satisfied  in  part  only,  with  such 
scattered  notices  as  could  be  given  hy  those  who, 
like  Seyfried  and  Ries,  had  come  but  temporarily 
in  contact  with  him.  He  was  never  married  ; 
lived  from  his  early  youth  at  a  distance  from  his 
birth-plaee ;  had  few  intimates  at  Vienna  ;  and 
appeared  to  have  left  little  beyond  his  imperi^able 
compositions,  to  preserve  his  memory  after  death. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  perB(ni  fitMli  wbmn  a  bio- 
graphy of  Beethoven  might  bare  been  expected* 
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This  was  his  townsman  and  friend,  Stephen  Ton 
Brenning,  who  had,  like  him,  removed  to  Vienna, 
and  had  continued  there,  throughout  life,  the  inti- 
macr  of  earlier  years  ;  and,  suryiying  him,  was 
named  his  executor.  He  was  a  man  of  good  ta- 
lents, a  member  of  a  learned  profession^  (Hofrath,) 
an  amateur  musician  of  considerable  skill,  and 
bad  proved  himself  the  warm  friend  and  judicious 
connaellor  of  the  great  composer  on  many  trying 
oceaaions.  Ftom  him,  therefore,  a  satisfactory 
biof^raphy  might  have  proceeded ;  but  this  hope 
was  nnlbrtunately  defeated,  as  Von  Breuning  sur- 
Tired  his  friend  only  two  months. 

Rochlits,  the  editor  of  the  Leipzig  Muaical  Jmr- 
nal,  it  is  said,  was  then  solicited  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  was  offered  the  use  of  the  papers  left  in 
the  executor's  hands ;  but  declined  it  on  the  ground 
of  ill  health,  which  oompeUed  him  to  abstain  from 
all  new  labouia  of  composition  at  the  period  in 
question. 

We  have  allnded  to  the  casual  notices  which 
have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  Beethoven. 
The  most  important  of  these  appeared  at  Coblentz 
in  1838,  from  the  joint  contributions  of  Dr  Wege- 
ler,  and  Ferdinand  Ries  the  favourite  and  most 
distinguished  pupil  of  the  composer.  Dr  Wege- 
ler,  rector  of  the  university  at  Bonn,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Von  Breuning's  sister,  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  Beethoven's  early  years,  and  remained 
afterwards  in  friendly  correspondence  with  him  ; 
and  the  records  he  hais  collected,  although  scanty, 
hare  the  merit  of  being  cordial  and  authentic.  To 
these  were  added  the  reminiscences  of  Ries,  refer- 
rin|5  principally,  of  course,  to  the  period  of  his  own 
tuition  at  Vienna.  They  are  fragmentary,  and 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  subjects  in  which  his 
prirate  interests  were  engaged  ;  but  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  faithful  and  friendly,  with  as  much 
insight  as  can  be  expected  from  the  observatioti 
of  a  mere  youth,  such  as  Ries  was  at  this  period. 
He  is  accused  by  Beethoven's  professed  biographer, 
Schmdler,  (whom  we  shall  presently  have  to  men- 
tion,) of  exhibiting  his  master  in  an  unfavourable 
h^ht ;  but  the  anecdotes  which  he  relates,  although 
»me  of  them  portray  singularities  of  character 
certainly  to  be  lamented,  do  not  want  general  con- 
fomation  from  the  very  statements  wliich  Schind- 
ler  himself  haa  published. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  some  foolish  and 
Mat  articles  in  biographical  and  musical  dictiona- 
ries, and  the  fragmentary  essays,  of  little  authen- 
tic value,  added  by  the  Ritter  von  Seyfried  to  an 
edition  of  Beethoven's  Studies^  were  all  that  had 
sppeared  on  the  subject,  until  lately,  when  a  com- 
plete Biography  was  announced  from  the  pen  of 
Anton  Schlndler,  a  professor  of  musife,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  and  companion  of  Beethoven's  during 
the  bitter  years  of  his  life.  This  circumstance  gave 
him  many  advantages ;  and  in  the  interval  which 
had  passed  since  the  death  of  the  composer,  there 
had  been  sufficient  opportunity  to  collect  whatever 
wold  be  gathered  from  other  quarters  to  complete 
**»  work ;  i^hile  the  lateness  of  its  appearance 
"wmed  to  remove  many  obstacles  to  the  full  decla- 
J*^!!  rf  eiitimiatanee^  hi  which  other  persons, 

iM  atai  dapifHi  ima  tin  m^^  had  b^ti  ^ti- 


cemed.  In  his  preface,  the  author  professes  to 
have  availed  himself  of  all  these  favouring  circum« 
stances ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result 
attained  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  narrative  is 
hasty  and  meagre,  leaving  intervals  in  the  most 
important  stages  of  the  composer's  career  almost 
wholly  blank ;  there  is  a  want  of.  plain  speaking 
in  the  account  of  his  dealings  with  others,  and  of 
the  treatment  which  he  met  with  at  their  hands, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  excuse ;  and  of  those  per- 
sonal details,  so  precious  in  the  biographies  of  emi- 
nent men,  the  notice  is  scanty  and  colourless. 
That  the  biographer  was  unable  to  comprehend 
the  outlines  of  so  colossal  a  subject,  is  not  certain- 
ly a  matter  of  censure,  however  it  may  be  to  be 
lamented  ;  but  we  cannot  forgive  the  want  of  dili- 
gence, or  observation,  which  has  left  but  few  re- 
cords of  the  daily  life  and  conversation,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  are  so  interesting.  How  often,  on 
such  occasions,  must  the  reader  regret  the  want  of 
an  observer  at  once  curious,  minute,  and  affection- 
ate, like  our  own  Boswell, — ^than  whom  no  contri- 
butor to  the  store  of  really  living  knowledge  and 
insight  has  been  less  justly  appreciated. 

Yet  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  these  imper- 
fect and  feeble  surveys,  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  presence  of  a  figure  more  vast  and  imposing 
than  is  often  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ; 
or  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  there  are  here  '^  etiam 
disjecta  membra  poetagJ'*  Through  the  obscurity 
and  distance  of  the  picture,  an  appearance,  austere^ 
melancholy,  and  commanding,  rises,  like  the  vision 
of  a  second  Prometheus,  stricken  with  lightning 
from  above,  and  fettered  to  the  unyielding  rock| 
but  still  invincible  in  hope  and  endurance,  and 
irradiated  with  the  light  gathered  from  heaven, 
and  imparted  by  his  hands  to  the  sons  of  man- 
kind! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  offer, 
from  the  sources  above  indicated,  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  this  extraordinary  man;  and,  as  th6 
works  in  question  (although  a  translation  of 
Schindler's  Biography  has  lately  been  announced} 
are  not  generally  known  to  English  readers^  the 
attempt  will  perhaps  be  received  with  indulgence. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  any  apology  is  needed  for 
the  subject.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  musician, 
indeed,  it  might  appear  unlikely  to  interest  any 
but  professional  readers;  but  Beethoven's  name 
belongs  to  that  select  company  of  masters,  whose 
stature  raises  them  above  the  limits  whereby  the 
mere  technicalities  of  the  various  arts  are  distin- 
guished ;  and  exhibits  them  as  the  chosen  of  the 
earth,  to  the  general  reverence  of  mankind.  It  is 
known  in  all  lands  to  which  the  knowledge  of  civi- 
lisation has  penetrated ;  and  is  already  recorded, 
a  XTTipM  if  aiif  in  the  same  register  Which  bears 
the  name  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Leibnitz,  or  a 
Michel  Angelo.  These  are  the  lights  of  our  spe- 
cies ;  their  actions  and  lives  are  significani  and 
instructive  to  all,  whatsoever  may  have  beeri  th6 
particular  form  in  which  Uie  genius  bestowed  up- 
on them  was  manifested. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  introduce  any 
critical  description  of  Beethoven's  musital  com- 
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haye,  by  aniversal  consent^  taken  their  place 
amongst  the  masterpieces  of  the  art  :  the  only 
question  respecting  them  being,  whether  they  are, 
or  are  not,  of  their  several  kinds,  absolutely  the 
most  perfect  and  genial  compositions  hitherto  pro- 
duced. This  is  a  question  which  will  always  re- 
main open  to  dispute,  so  long  as  one  star  differs 
from  another  in  brightness,  but  does  not  affect 
their  place  in  the  firmament  of  the  highest  art, 
which  is,  in  the  meanwhile,  illustrious  and  un- 
changeable. Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that 
any  technical  dissertation  is  here  unnecessary.  Of 
all  hopeless  endeavours  there  is  none  more  fruitless 
than  the  attempt  to  suggest,  by  words,  an  idea  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  musician's  excel- 
lence,— none  which  is  more  liable  to  degenerate 
into  mere  rhapsody,  or  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  dry 
bones  of  a  pedantic  display.  For  those  who  have 
heaixi  and  felt  the  great  works  of  this  master — quis 
enim  non  novit  Alexin? — ^the  attempt  would  be 
superfluous ;  and  to  such  as  have  yet  to  know 
them  (if  they  have  ears  to  hear,  and  minds  to  un- 
derstand,) we  would  only  say,  "  Go  and  learn  for 
yourselves."  The  spirit  which  animates  the  crea- 
tions of  the  musical  artist  cannot,  by  any  process 
of  conjuration,  be  drawn  into  the  circle  traced  by 
the  pen  of  the  writer. 

Were  it  permitted,  in  the  partial  view  which  is 
all  that  this  life  exhibits  of  human  destiny,  to 
question  the  mysterious  decisions  of  Providence, 
the  history  before  us  might  seem  especially  fitted 
to  suggest  matter  of  wonder  and  despondency.    A 
believer  in  the  old  faith  of  astrology  must  have  de- 
cided that  some  evil  star  was  in  tiie  ascendant  at 
the  birth  of  Beethoven.    With  strong  affections, 
generous  and  elevated  feelings,  modest  and  tem- 
perate in  his  wishes,  and  singularly  blameless  and 
pure  in  all  moral  relations,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
throughout  life  in  no  respect  to  be  caJled  fortunate, 
save  only  in  the  abundant  and  rare  gift  of  his  sin- 
gular genius,  which,  assuredly,  must  have  been  a 
compensation  for  many  afflictions.    But  even  this, 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  was  embittered  to 
him  by  the  deafness  which  gradually  excluded  him 
from  all  social  enjoyment,  and  at  last  made  him 
unable  to  feel,  except  in  imagination,  the  effect  of 
liis  own  sublime  compositions,  many  of  which  he 
never  heard  executed.     His  childhood  was  sadden- 
ed by  the  strictness  of  a  dissipated  and  selfish 
father ;  his  youth  was  a  period  of  hard  labour  and 
many  disappointments ;  in  manhood  he  was  beset 
by  the  sordid  and  unfeeling  interference  of  his  two 
selfish  brothers,  who  plundered  his  moderate  earn- 
ings, and  estranged  him  from  liis  friends.    His 
adopted  child,  ijie  orphan  son  of  one  of  these 
brothers,  repaid  sacrifices,  and  a  generous  kindness 
almost  more  than  paternal,  by  shameful  miscon- 
duct and  ingratitude.    The  fruits  of  his  genius, 
which  delighted  the  world  and  enriched  others, 
afforded  him  little  beyond  a  scanty  maintenance  ; 
and  the  infirmity  which  impaired,  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed his  hearing,  attended  him  to  the  grave — a 
melancholy  and  insulated  being,  after  a  long  tor- 
ment of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  chafe,  like  a  lion  in  a  cage,  with  the 
consciousnefls  of  powers  to  surpass  all  that  he  had 


yet  accomplished,  and  the  feeling  that  his  fatal 
misfortune  rendered  their  thorough  exercise  impos- 
sible. His  eyes  were  closed  by  a  stranger's  hand ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  a  society  of  English  musi- 
cians to  minister  to  the  last  necessities  of  the  dying 
composer  whom  Germany  now  numbers  amongst 
her  greatest  men.  When  to  this  it  b  added,  that 
amidst  such  accumulated  distresses  his  courage 
never  sank,  and  his  genius  continued  to  the  latest 
moment  as  clear  and  energetic  as  in  his  better  days ; 
that  he  never  was  tempted  to  degrade  his  art  for 
purposes  of  gain,  but  strove  to  the  last  with  un- 
failing enthusiasm  to  realize  the  ideal  of  beauty 
and  poetical  truth,  which  he  disinterestedly  wor- 
shipped for  their  own  sakes,  and  loved,  as  the  one 
cherished  light  of  his  troubled  life, — we  have  surely 
here  the  elements  of  a  story  no  less  dignified  and 
tragical  than  any  which  has  been  told  in  our  times. 
And  if  we  learn  that^  amidst  so  much  endurance 
and  strenuous  endeavour  there  were  asperities  and 
sallies  of  temper  which  those  around  him  were 
made  to  feel,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that, 
in  this  respect  only  did  he  appear  to  yield  to  the 
many  buffetings  which  his  evil  fortune  had  doom- 
ed him  to  bear.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
trace  the  outline  of  his  career  with  the  considera- 
tion and  sympathy  due  to  one  who  gave  so  much 
to  the  world,  and  who  received  from  it,  in  return, 
little  beyond  its  afflictions — a  bare  existence,  and 
a  solitary  grave ! 

How  it  fares  with  the  history  of  older  worthies, 
"we  may  judge  by  the  readiness  with  which  fables 
are  invented  and  scattered  abroad,  even  when  the 
subject  belongs  to  our  own  times.    M.  M.  Fayette 
and  Choron  declare,  (and  other  musical  and  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  have  repeated  after  them,) 
that  Beethoven  was  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
William  the  Second — a  monarch  who  never  saw 
Bonn  until  long  after  the  mother  had  given  birth 
to  this  child,  having  herself  never  left  the  town 
for  a  day  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life. 
A  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  Marsdyk,  claims 
him  as  a  countryman,  on  the  strength  of  an  absurd 
tale  of  his  birUi  having  happened  at  Zutphen,  in 
an  inn  frequented  by  wayfaring  musicians,  to 
which  class  the  story  presumes  his  parents  to  have 
belonged.      In    truth,    however,    Ludwig    van 
Beethoven  (whose  family,  as  the  name  implies, 
came  originally  from  Holland,  although  for  three 
generations  settled  on  the  Rhine)  was  bom  at 
Bonn,  on  the  I7th  December,  1770.    His  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  musicians,  and  in  the 
service  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne  :  the  latter  as  a 
bass-singer  and  conductor,  and  the  father,  Johann 
van  Beethoven,  tenorist  in  the  Prince's  chapel. 
His  mother  is  described  as  ^'a  gentle  and  pious 
being ;"  and  he  was  wont  to  speak  affectionately 
of  '^  the  patience  with  which  she  treated  his  stuh- 
bomness."    The  grandfather  was  a  composer  of 
some  skill,  and  highly  reputable  in  conduct :  **  a 
little  vigorous  man,  with  amazingly  bright  eyes ;" 
and  altliough  he  died  three  years  after  Ludwig's 
birth,  he  was    always    remembered    kindly  by 
Beethoven.     Not   so   the    father,   Johann   van 
Beethoven,  who  was  dissolute  in  his  habits,  and 
treated  his  son  with  great  har8hness^««*compdlipg 
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him  to  labour  unremittingly  at  the  piano-forte ; 
not,  as  it  appears,  from  any  regard  for  the  child's 
I  t&lent,  but  in  order  that  he  might  soon  become 
able,  by  his  earnings,  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  household,  impoverished  by  the  father's 
I006C  and  idle  life.  Ludwig  had  two  brothers, 
both  younger  than  himself — Carl  and  Johann,  of 
whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Such  education  as  a  free  school  in  those  days 
afforded,  **  reading,  writing,  and  some  little  Latin," 
was  granted  to  the  child  for  a  short  time  only — 
for  his  cares  were  destined  to  begin  early ;  and, 
as  mQac  offered  the  only  prospect  of  a  mainte- 
nance, he  was  allowed  to  study  little  else.  We  find 
him,  at  a  rery  early  age,  already  giving  musical 
lessons  in  the  house  of  the  Von  Breuning's — a 
drcnmstance  to  which  all  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed, while  he  resided  at  home,  was  owing. 
Hither  he  fled  from  the  miseries  and  severity  of 
his  own  dwelling ;  the  family,  which  was  culti- 
rated  and  highly  respectable,  became  attached  to 
the  boy;  his  pupils  grew  into  companions,  and 
the  mother,  a  widow,  treated  him  like  a  parent, 
and  alternately  encouraged  and  controlled  him, 
as  the  waywartiness  of  his  temper  exhibited  itself 
in  despondency  or  recklessness. 

We  find  many  traces  of  this  motherly  kindness, 
which  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the  neglected 
boy.   Wcgeler  tells  us — 

That  he  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  an  excessive 
Tcpogiuuice  to  giving  lessons  in  music.  Madame  von 
Breuning  wonid  sometimes  nrge  him  to  go  to  the  house 
of  the  Austrian  Emissary,  Count  von  Westphal,  and 
amtinne  his  lessons  there.  Thus  counselled  and  ob- 
sored,  he  would  set  out  *^  ut  ixiguce  fMtitia  (udlus^*  but 
Bioy  a  time  turned  away  at  the  very  door,  and  running 
Wk  to  her,  would  promise  to  give  a  double  lesson  on 
tiie  following  day,  protesting  that  now  he  could  not 
^m^  himself  to  it.  Nothing  but  care  for  his  mother 
would  have  induced  him  to  go  on  teaching — certainly 
Qot  his  own  indigent  condition. 

The  notices  of  his  boyhood  are  scanty ;  but 
traits  like  the  preceding,  and  others  scattered  here 
and  there,  indicate  an  early  development  of  the 
character  which  belonged  to  him  through  life. 
The  interest  he  excited  in  others,  and  the  control 
exerciaed  by  his  few  friends,  prove  how  soon  he 
began  to  display  a  genius  which  attracted,  and  a 
waywardness  which  required  their  care.  It  is 
bard  to  say  how  much  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the 
wretchedness  of  his  home :  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  inequalities  of  disposition  which 
beget,  in  after  life,  a  resistance  to  social  constraint, 
and  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  orderly  and  com- 
monplace, are,  in  most  cases,  the  fruit  of  some 
mu^fortune  in  the  early  history  of  the  subject,  and 
^ring  from  a  source  of  bitterness  in  childhood. 

In  mnac,  at  all  events,  Ludwig  made  rapid  pro- 
P««.  His  first  instructor,  indeed  the  only  one 
from  whom  he  can  be  said  to  have  learned  any 
^g  on  the  piano-forte,  was  an  ingenious  man  of 
the  name  of  Pfeiffer.  The  organ  he  was  taught 
to  manage  by  Van  der  Eder,the  court  organist ;  and 
the  elder  Ries,  a  musician  of  great  excellence,  the 
father  of  Ferdinand  Ries,  who  became  aftenvards 
wethoven's  most  distinguished  pupil,  gave  him 
WJtnictioii  pQ  tb«  yiolin.  ao  instrument  on  which, 


however,  he  never  was  very  proficient.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  career,  at  Vienna,  he  learned  com- 
position under  the  celebrated  Albrechtsberger,  after 
having  frequented,  without  any  benefit,  the  tuition 
of  Haydn.  Whatever  else  he  may  have  acquired  by 
observation  and  self-discipline,  the  above  appear 
to  be  the  only  names  which  can  be  properly  cited 
as  his  teachers ;  and  with  none  of  these  were  his 
studies  of  long  duration. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  excellent  friends^ 
the  Von  Breunings,  (to  whom,  indeed,  he  owed 
the  most  of  his  early  culture  in  every  respect,) 
he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Count  von  Waldstein, 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts ;  by  whose  means  we 
find  him  in  1786 — when  barely  fifteen  years  of 
age — nominated,  by  the  Elector  Max  Franz,*  as 
supernumerary  organist  in  his  chapel — an  office 
honourable  for  so  young  a  musician,  but  affording 
only  a  scanty  emolument.  The  Count  von 
Waldstein  was,  indeed,  his  kindest,  as  well  as  his 
earliest  patron.  To  him  he  owed  the  means  of 
support  while  advancing  in  his  profession,  and 
subsequently  his  removal,  from  the  narrow  cares  of 
his  father's  house,  to  Vienna.  Perhaps,  without 
this  early  and  appreciating  help,  the  genius  of  the 
youth,  deprived  of  access  to  higher  models  of  his 
art,  and  bowed  down  by  ignorant  drudgery,  might 
have  wasted  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  his  native 
town,  and  given  no  audible  sign. 

In  this  new  situation,  the  youth  took  early 
occasion  to  display  his  talent,  although  in  a  man- 
ner sufficiently  whimsical  and  characteristic : — 

It  is  usual,  in  Catholic  choirs,  to  sing,  during  Passion- 
week,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  These  consist,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  short  passages  of  four  to  six  lines, 
which  it  was  customary  to  chant  in  a  kind  of  plain  song, 
yet  with  a  certain  observance  of  rhythm.  The  chant 
consisted  of  four  successive  notes,  on  one  of  which  the 
singer  wsiS  to  pause,  while  the  accompanist  (the  organ 
being  disused  during  Passion-week)  executed  a  passage 
or  voluntary  on  the  harpsichord.  This  service  falling 
one  day  to  Beethoven,  he  asked  the  singer  Heller,  who 
prided  himself  greatly  on  his  science,  if  he  might  try  to 
put  him  out!  which  he  undertook  so  to  do,  that  the 
singer  should  neither  be  able  to  detect  him,  nor  to. re- 
cover himself  when  once  led  astray.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  ;  and  at  a  suitable  place,  by  a  cunning  devia- 
tion from  the  proper  key,  still  continuing  to  strike  the 
true  key-note,  he  completely  puzzled  the  singer  ;  who, 
after  in  vain  trying  to  recover  the  key,  was  forced  at 
last  to  come  to  a  full  stop,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the  by- 
standers in  the  choir.  Heller  was  greatly  incensed,  and 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  elector  ;  who  reproved 
his  young  organist  with  good  humour,  and  forbade  him 
to  execute  any  more  strokes  of  genius  of  this  kind. 

We  see  that  already,  in  this  wilful  eccentric 
fashion,  the  genius  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
apparent. 

He  also  began  to  compose  ;  but  his  notions  both 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  were  natur- 
ally confined.  Some  variations,  which  he  had 
written  on  a  theme  of  Righini's,  gave  rise  to  a  re- 
markable instance  of  his  rapid  apprehension. 

He  had  as  yet  heard  no  eminent  piano-forte  player ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  refined  expression  in  the  use  of  his 
instrument — ^bis  style  was  rough  and  harsh.  An  excur- 
sion with  the  orchestra  of  the  elector  to  Archaffenberg, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Sterkel,  a  celebrated 
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performer  of  ibe  time.  His  style  was  very  fluent  and 
delicate,  and,  ae  Father  Hies  described  it,  a  little  wo- 
manisli.  Beethoven  stood  at  his  side,  listening  with 
the  keenest  attention.  BeethoTcn  was  then  asked  to 
play,  which  he  declined,  until  Sterkel  intimated  some 
doubt  whether  the  composer  of  the  variations  above- 
named  could  himself  execute  them  readily.  Hereupon 
Beethoven  sate  down,  and  played  not  only  these  (as  far 
^  he  could  remember  them,  Sterkel  having  mislaid  his 
copy,)  but  added  a  number  of  others,  fully  as  difficult ; 
and,  what  amazed  the  bystanders,  exactly  in  the  same 
agreeable  manner  which  he  had  just  heard  from  Sterkel 
for  the  first  time.  This  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
facility  in  acquiring  new  impressions. 

He  was  still  residing  at  Bonn  when  liis  mother 
died,  in  1787;  thus  breaking  the  only  tie  which 
made  home  dear  to  him.  At  this  period  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  poverty  was  added  to  his  distress ; 
and  he  was  thankful  to  receive,  and  never  after- 
wards forgot  the  kind  assistance  of  Father  Ries, 
who  helped  him  to  bear  the  exi^enses  of  his  mother's 
burial.  When  Ferdinand  Ries  was  sent  to  him 
at  Vienna,  thirteen  years  afterwards, — 

He  was  much  busied  with  the  completion  of  his  Ora- 
torio, The  Mount  of  Olite$y  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  brought  out  for  his  benefit  in  a  grand  concert.  He 
read  the  letter  of  introduction,  and  said,  ^  At  this  moment 
I  cannot  answer  your  father,  but  write  you  to  him,  and 
say  that  I  have  not  forgotten  how  it  was  when  my 
mother  died :  that  will  content  him.'' 

The  care  he  bestowed  on  his  friend's  son,  hateful 
as  the  task  of  instruction  was  to  him,  proved  how 
warmly  this  service  was  remembered.  He  was 
wont  to  revert  to  his  years  at  Bonn  as  the  happiest 
period  of  his  existence,  poor  and  laborious  as  they 
were,  and  troubled  by  tlie  dissipation  and  rough 
usage  of  his  father.  A  melancholy  life,  truly,  in 
which  these  were  the  most  tranquil  moments! 

If  not  for  his  own  happiness,  however,  it  was  at 
least  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  he  was  enabled, 
in  1786  and  1787,  to  visit  Vienna,  then  the  focus 
of  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  German  art ;  and, 
aftei-wards,  in  1792,  obtained  from  the  elector 
leave  of  absence,  and  a  small  pension,  for  a  per- 
manent study  of  some  years  there,  under  Haydn. 
Mozai-t  had  died  the  year  previously,  hut  in  1786 
he  had  already  prophesied,  on  hearing  Beethoven 
improvise  on  a  theme  before  him,  "This  is  a 
youth  who  will  make  the  world  hear  of  him  before 
long." 

At  no  time  was  the  general  tone  of  musical  cul- 
tivation, in  Vienna,  higher  or  more  enthusiastic  ; 
lyid  the  youth  had  barely  cast  an  eye  on  the  mani- 
fold riches  of  art  which  it  oflTcred  on  all  hands,  when 
**he  vowed  to  himself,  'Here  will  I  abide,  nor 
again  i-etuni  to  Bonn,  even  were  the  elector  to 
withdraw  his  supjiort,  and  leave  me  penniless  1  * " 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  young  mu- 
sician, from  the  condition  of  a  student  to  the 
full  development  of  his  powers,  and  to  entire  self- 
dependence  as  a  great  and  origuial  artist,  was 
i-apid  and  decided.  The  unmediate  object  of  his 
i%moval  to  Vienna,  which  was  to  benefit  by  the  in- 
stnictions  of  Haydn,  appears,  however,  to  have 
failed,  according  to  Schindlei-'s  account. 

Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  counterpoint,  and  knowing  but  little  even  of 
thorough-bass.  With  an  active  imagination,  a  quick 
ear,  and  a  Pegasus  ever  willing,  he  wrote  on  cour- 


ageously, caring  little  for  grammatical  mlei.  In  ikia 
state  he  began  to  study  with  Haydn ;  the  old  master 
seemed  to  be  always  satisfied  with  his  pupil,  and  let  him 
do  just  as  he  liked,  but  the  scholar  was  far  from  being 
equally  well  satisfied  with  his  teacher ;  and  thus  it  fell 
out. 

There  was  an  old  composer  named  Schenck,  a  friend 
of  Beethoven's,  a  modest  man  and  a  profound  musician. 
One  day  meeting  Beethoven  as  he  came  with  his  bundle 
of  music  from  Haydn's  lessons,  he  cast  his  eye  over  the 
exercises,  and  detected  many  fkults  which  Hadyn  had 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  he  had  profossed  to 
correct  the  composition.  This  led  to  more  examiuatiou, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  similar  oversights  in  all  his  for- 
mer exercises  ;  which  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  pupil. 
In  fact,  it  is  difiicult  to  account,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, for  this  neglect  on  Haydn's  part.  The  lessons  were 
soon  after  interrupted  by  Haydn's  journey  to  Eng- 
land ;  nor  were  they  resumed  on  his  return.  Beethoven 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  learned  nothing  from 
him. 

After  this  he  studied  composition  under  the  cele- 
brated Albrechtsberger,  and  soon  acqi^ired  enough 
of  the  science  to  need  no  further  assistance.  It  w^as, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  was  not 
early  subjected  to  rigorous  scientific  training ;  and 
he  ap^tears  to  have  at  all  times  maintained  a  cer- 
tain independence  of  strict  technical  rules,  wliich, 
in  one  of  less  original  genius,  might  have  been 
fatal,  but  was  with  him  only  a  means  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  daring  beauties,  and  graces 
"  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  It  is  amusing  to  note 
the  grand  Titanic  fashion  in  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  asserted  this  royal  privilege  over  the  ele- 
ments of  harmony.  Ferdinand  Ries,  when  walk- 
ing w^ith  him  one  day, — 

Spoke  of  two  consecutive  fifths,  in  his  violin  quartett 
in  C  minor,  which  have  a  striking  and  beautiful  efiTect. 
Beethoven  did  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  these, 
and  maintained  that  they  were  not  in  the  score.  As  he 
always  had  music  paper  with  him,  I  asked  for  a  sheet, 
and  wrote  out  the  passage  with  all  the  four  parts.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  that  I  was  right,  he  said,  **n(Jf!  and 
trho  then  hat  forbidden  the  u$e  of  them?"  As  I  hardly 
knew  in  what  manner  to  answer  such  a  question,  he  re- 
peated it  once  or  twice ;  until  at  last  I  replied,  in  great 
astonishment,  "  Why,  they  are  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
first  elementary  rules ! "  Again  he  repeated  the  ques- 
tion— and  when  1  cited  "  Marpurg,  Kimbcrger,  Fuchs, 
all  the  theorists!" — his  answer  was,  ''Then  I  allow 
them!"     YoelRey! 

In  Vienna  the  young  artist  found  himself  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  into  a  new  world.  On  every 
side  his  attention  was  engaged,  and  his  ambition 
excited  by  the  masterpieces  of  great  composers ; 
and  the  society  to  which  his  distinguished  talent 
soon  introduced  liim,  encouraged  him  to  exer- 
cise, in  every  way,  the  powers  of  which  he  was 
now  fully  conscious.  Amongst  those  whose  notice 
urged  him  onwards,  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
patrons  was  the  celebrated  Prince  Lichnov/sky, 
Mozart's  pupil ;  in  whose  house  ho  became  domes- 
ticated, and  who  fully  appreciated,  and  fostered 
with  a  tinily  noble  liberality,  his  opening  talents. 
From  hun  Beethoven  received  a  pension  sufficient 
for  his  sn]iport,  which  was  to  he  continued  until 
he  should  obtain  some  settled  appointment.  An<i 
this  opportune  assistance,  and  the  social  advan- 
tages afforded  him  by  the  kindness  of  the  prince 
and  his  consort,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  hap- 
piest efifects  in  the  development  of  his  characte;- 
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and  genini.    Dnring  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  his  reeidence  in  Vienna,  it  was  in  this  house  that 
all  Beethoven's  compositions  were  first  performed  ; 
the  celebrated  quartett  party,*  for  which  most  of  his 
inimitable  works  of  this  class  were  written  (wliich 
vasafterwards  known  by  the  name  of  theRasumow- 
sky  quartett,  and,  under  his  direction,  established  a 
Dew  era  in  the  school  of  instrumental  performance,) 
was,  during  this  period,  in  the  service  of  the  prince ; 
and  his  associates  were  such  as  combined  witli 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  art,  that  re- 
fined feeling  of  its  highest  beauties  which  alone 
can  raise  it  from  a  mere  mechanical  display,  to  the 
sphere  of  an  intellectual  pursuit.    The  influence  of 
sQch  advantages  on  a  mind  like  Beethoven's,  ardent, 
imaginative,  and  fiill  of  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry, 
may  be  conceived  ; — and  their  fruits  appeared  in 
the  compositions  which  he  produced  in  almost 
breathless  succession,  each  surpassing  the  other  in 
novelty  and  original  beauties.    His  name  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  composer  throughout  Germany ; 
and,  although  the  boldness  of  his  invention,  and 
the  striking  flights  of  imagination  which  distin- 
guished hie  works  were,  at  first,  to  many  a  theme 
of  wonder  and  reproach, — ^the  lovers  of  the  art  (even 
those  who  worshipped  most  tenaciously  the  estab- 
lished models)   began  to  discover  that  another 
genius  had  appeared,  which  promised  to  equal,  if 
not  to  eclipse,  its  greatest  predecessors. 

Stil),  amidst  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the 
circles  in  which  he  now  moved,  with  the  applause 
and  admiration  that  were  willingly  paid  to  his 
admitted  talents,  he  was  unable  to  subdue  the 
robust  independence  of  his  nature,  or  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  graceful  conventions  which  regulate 
polished  society.  An  impatience  of  restraint,  and 
the  preoccupation  of  a  mind  wholly  absorbed  in 
his  art,  dbqualified  him  for  the  study  of  its  observ- 
ances ;  and  the  vehemence  that  characterized  his 
genius,  was  displayed  no  less  in  his  speech  and 
temper,  tlian  in  the  haughty  assertion  of  a  rank 
which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  spiritual  nobility. 
A  temperament  of  this  force  and  ruggedness  could 
not  £dl  to  jar  with  the  elements  of  courtly  life ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many,  envious  of  his 
rspid  distinction,  who  were  ready  to  aggravate  the 
oonfuaion  thus  created.  The  appearance  of  a  being 
like  Beethoven  in  such  scenes,  stiggests  the  image 
of  a  sinewy  Hercules  surrounded  by  the  silken 
inmates  of  Omphale's  palace ;  disturbing,  by  hie 
abrupt  motions,  the  harmony  of  the  train,  and  half 
in  impatience,  and  half  carelessly,  hurting  the 
hands  that  cover  his  uncouthness  with  the  decora- 
tions of  the  court.  The  contrast  of  elements  so 
dissimilar  naturally  became  more  prominent,  as 
increasing  strength  increased  his  self-reliance ;  and 
it  gave  rise  to  social  embarrassments,  which  tended 
to  estrange  him  from  many  of  his  admirers,  and 


*  The  performers  were  :  Schnppanzigh,  Ist  Tiolin. 

Sina,  ...    2d    do. 
Weiss,    ,    .    viola. 
Kraft  alternately  with  Linke,    .    .    violoncello. 

y\i€  perfection  attained  by  this  party  was  such  as  will 
probably  be  never  equalled,  and  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  Instory  of  the  art  in  Germany. 


increased  his  natural  longing  for  solitude,  and  im- 
patience of  the  control  of  a  crowd.  That,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  gainful  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession by  no  means  kept  pace  with  his  reputation, 
will  readily  be  imagined :  he  remained  poor,  with 
little  prospect  beyond  a  precarious  subsistence,  in 
a  position  whicli,  to  others  more  worldly  wise, 
would  have  produced  a  settled  competence. 

To  these  causes  of  restlessness  and  discontent 
were  added  others,  the  source  of  which  lay  far 
deeper.    With  a  heart  gushing  with  tenderness 
underneath  its  rugged  covering,  and  all  its  sensi- 
bilities presei-ved  by  an  exceeding  purity  of  life, 
Beetlioven,  the  object  of  attention  in  many  bril- 
liant circles,  could  not  fail  to  be  continually  in 
love,  and  "  mostly  with  noble  and  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished ladies."    That  such  attachments  could 
not  be  happy,  we  need  hardly  say ;  and,  although 
they  tended,  by  estranging  him  still  more  tho- 
roughly from*  any  thing  low  or  worthless,  to  foster 
the  natural  aspirations  of  his  mind  for  the  ideally 
elevated    and    beautiful,    still    they   perpetually 
troubled  his  repose  by  tempting  visions  and  long- 
ings for  happiness,  which  could  never  be  reached. 
Many  of  these  fair  tormentors  have  been  named  in 
the  original  editions  of  his  works :  not  a  few  of 
the  dedications  record  his  devotion  to  the  idol  of 
the  day.     The  Countess  Maria  von  Erdody  is 
known  to  have  been  far  from  insensible  to  the  paa- 
sion  she  excited ;  and  a  still  deeper  and  longer 
attachment  existed  between  the  composer  and  a 
Countess  Giulietta  di  Guicciardi,  the  person  to 
whom,  apparently,  some  very  fond  and  melan- 
choly letters,  preserved  by  Schindler,  were  ad- 
dressed.    At  a  later  period,  it  appears  that,  for 
once,  he  was  enamoured  of  a  young  lady  in  his 
own  rank  :  the  dislike  witli  which  he  was  known 
to  have  long   regarded  the  composer  Hummel, 
being,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  fact,  "  that  both,  at 
one  time,  were  in  love  with  the  same  maiden  ;  but 
Hummel  was,  and  continued  to  be,  the  favoured 
one,  as  he  had  an  appointmenif  and  had  «o*,  mare- 
aver,  the  misfortune  of  being  hard  of  hearing.^'    We 
cannot  imagine  that  the  greater  composer  lost 
much  by  the  neglect  of  one  who  could  thus  bo 
decided  ;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  he  was  condemned  to  be  for 
ever  a  stranger  to  the  household  love  and  care  of  a 
wife.    To  the  want  of  such  a  kind  and  watchful 
influence,  many  of  his  later  eccentricities,  and  all 
the  blank  desolation  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  life,  may  certainly  be  ascribed. 

But  there  was  yet  another  and  more  fatal 
enemy  to  his  peace  and  success  as  an  artist,  which 
was  not  slow  in  making  its  appearance.  So  early 
as  1800,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  we  find  him  confid- 
ing to  his  friend  Wegeler  the  approach  of  a  cala- 
mity, which  he  carefully  concealed  from  others, 
and  would  fain  have  hidden  from  himself.  After 
describing  the  prospects  of  employment  and  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  which  then  seemed  to  be 
opening  before  him,  he  writes : — ^**  Yet  that  envious 
demon,  ill  health,  has  thrown  a  terrible  check  in 
my  way :  my  hearing,  to-\rit,  for  the  last  three 
yearSy  has  been  continually  giowing  worse ;" — and 
he  goes  on  to  describe  the  means  he  had  already. 
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taken  in  the  hopes  of  relief,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
even  then  so  bad,  that 

In  the  theatre  I  am  forced  to  lean  over  the  orchestra, 
in  order  to  hear  the  actors  speak.  The  higher  notes  of 
instruments  and  voices  escape  me  at  a  short  distance  : 
in  conTersation  it  is  marrellous  that  no  one  has  yet  ob- 
seired  it :  perhaps  as  I  am  apt  to  be  absent,  they  account 
for  it  in  this  way.  Often  I  can  only  distinguish  the  gen- 
eral sound,  but  not  the  words,  of  one  who  speaks  low ; 
and  yet  when  people  shout,  I  cannot  endure  it.  What 
is  now  to  become  of  me,  Heaven  only  knows  !  I  have 
already  been  often  tempted  to  curse  the  day  when  I 
was  bom ;  but  have  learned  from  Plutarch*  to  practise 
resignation.  If  no  better  may  be,  1  will  defy  my  ill 
fortune ;  and  yet  many  moments  will  come,  in  which  I 
shall  be  the  most  miserable  of  God's  creatures.  I  pray 
yon  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  this  affliction  of  mine  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  your  wife  I  Resignation !  a 
wretched  resource,  but  the  only  one  that  is  left  me  ! 

It  will  readily  be  considered  why  he  thus 
jealously  attempted  to  conceal  an  infirmity,  of  all 
others  itke  most  calamitous  to  a  musician.  This 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  made  him 
withdraw  from  general  society ;  and  explains 
much  that,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  caprice  and  ill-humour  only.  In  a  paper 
written  by  him  in  1802,  during  a  serious  illness, 
when  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  two  brothers,  this  is  dwelt  upon  in  a 
manner  profoundly  touching : — 

My  heart  and  soul  were,  fh>m  infancy,  prone  to 
kindly  feelings ;  and  my  ambition  was  ever  to  accom- 
plish what  was  great  and  good.  But  reflect  that,  for 
the  last  six  years,  an  unfortunate  ailment  has  fallen  up- 
on me  ;  and,  after  hopes  have  been  successively  raised 
and  defeated,  I  have  been  forced  to  contemplate  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  abiding  infirmity.  Bom  with  an  ardent, 
lively  disposition — ^susceptible  of  social  enjoyments,  I 
was  condemned,  thus  early,  to  part  from  them,  and  wear 
out  my  life  in  solitude.  If,  now  and  then,  I  attempted 
to  break  through  the  prohibition,  how  bitterly  was  I 
then  repulsed  by  the  doubly-painfUl  evidence  of  my  dull 
hearing ;  and  yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  to 
others — ^  Spealc  louder  ;  shout,  for  I  am  deaf  1"  Alas ! 
how  could  I  declare  the  feebleness  of  a  sense  which  I 
ought  to  possess  even  in  greater  perfection  than  other 
men !  I  could  not  do  it.  Forgive  mc,  then,  if  you  see 
me  often  retire,  when  I  would  fain  be  amongst  you. 
My  calamity  is  doubly  severe,  because  it  condemns  me 
to  be  mi^udged.  The  delight  of  society,  cultivated  con- 
versation, reciprocal  confidences,  are  forbidden  to  me. 
I  must  appear  in  society  almost  absolutely  insulated,  and 
only  when  it  is  quite  indispensable.  I  must  live 'an 
exile.  When  I  approach  a  circle,  a  burning  anxiety 
comes  over  me,  least  I  should  run  the  risk  of  discovering 
my  condition.  It  was  thus  during  the  past  half-year 
which  I  passed  in  the  country.  What  was  my  humilia- 
tion when  the  person  at  my  side  listened  to  a  flute  in 
the  distance,  or  to  the  song  of  a  peasant,  and  I  could 

*  Seyfried  asserts  that  Beethoven  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
This  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  Latin ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  in  all  lan- 
goages,  either  directly  or  through  translations.  "  He 
dearly  loved  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which  he  read 
in  good  translations ;  many  of  the  former  he  knew  as 
thoroughly  as  his  own  scores:  the  same  with  Sliak- 
speare.  Any  companion  who  was  not  pretty  familiar 
vnth  these  favourite  authors,  soon  became  wearisome  to 
him.** — SehimU^r.  It  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  poetry  and  imagination  displayed  in 
Beethoven's  works,  to  learn  that  his  chosen  authors  were 
among  those  of  the  highest  class  of  intellects,  like  his 
own.    His  leisure  was  divided  between  these  and  com- 


hear  neither  !  Such  occurrences  brought  me  nearly  to 
desperation  :  a  little  more,  and  I  had  ended  my  life  by 
my  own  hand.  Tliis  only — this  art  which  I  love — re- 
strained mc.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  not  leave 
the  world  before  I  had  produced  all  that  I  felt  I  vrna 

able  to  bring  forth Almighty  Power  I  thou 

lookest  into  my  inmost  heart ;  thou  knowest  that  love 
of  my  fellows,  and  the  desire  to  do  good,  dwell  there  ! 
You,  my  brother  men,  who  shall  one  day  read  this, 
know  that  you  have  thought  wrongly  of  me  ;  and  that, 
wretched  as  I  am,  it  comforts  mc  to  feel  that  I  have 
yielded  to  none  in  doing — in  spite  of  every  natural  im- 
pediment— ^all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  place  myself  in 
the  list  of  worthy  artists  and  good  men  !" 

To  a  picture  so  graphic  and  affecting,  nothing 
can  be  added  by  the  biographer.  We  learn  from 
Ries,  that  this  care  was  so  far  successful,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  infirmity  until  after  he  had 
been  for  some  montlis  under  Beethoven's  tuition. 

It  was  in  one  of  our  walks  in  the  country  that  he 
gave  mo  the  first  striking  proof  of  his  want  of  hearing — 
which  had  previously  been  named  to  me  by  Stephen  von 
Breuning.  I  called  his  attention  to  a  shepherd,  who 
was  playing  in  the  wood,  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  on 
a  rude  flute  made  of  the  elder  tree.  Beethoven  could 
not  hear  a  note  for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  and  al- 
though, at  last,  I  assured  him  repeatedly  that  I  had 
ceased  to  distinguish  the  sound  (which  was  the  fact,)  he 
became  extraordinarily  siitnt  and  (j^oomy. 

From  tliis  period,  1800,  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  on  all  sides  more  darkly  around  him. 
The  pulses  of  that  earthquake  which  convulsed 
Europe,  had  already  begun  to  vibrate  throughout 
Germany ;  and  the  arts,  like  scared  birds»  were 
about  to  fly  from  the  approaching  storm.  Beet- 
hoven was  a  declared  republican.  '^  Plato's  com- 
monwealth was  incorporated  with  his  very  being ;" 
and  at  such  a  time — as,  indeed,  throughout  his 
after  life — ^this  peculiarity  was  another  impedi- 
ment to  Ills  worldly  success  in  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. He  pursued  the  opening  career  of  Napoleon 
with  the  eagerest  hope ;  and  had  composed  his 
majestic  Sififonia  Eroicay  as  a  tribute  to  the  First 
Consul,  when  the  news  of  his  proclamation  as 
emperor  reached  Vienna ;  and  the  intended  dedi- 
cation was  thrown  with  dbgust  and  disappointment 
into  the  fire.  Nor  was  he  reconciled  to  his  former 
idol,  until  after  his  tragic  end  in  St  Helena  had 
expiated,  as  he  thought,  the  crime  of  rising  on  the 
ruins  of  the  republic.  From  the  period  of  tlie 
empire,  he  appears  to  have  cai'ed  little  for  tlie 
politics  of  the  day — preserving,  to  the  last,  the 
sturdy  independence  of  his  own  opinions,  which 
were,  perhaps,  founded  on  little  knowledge  of  real 
life,  but  cannot  be  noticed  without  respect,  as  Uxey 
dejmved  him  of  all  chance  of  advancement,  or  ad- 
vantage, from  the  court — which,  in  Germany,  is 
the  chief  hope  of  the  musical  artist. 

Without  intending  to  attempt  any  catalogue  of 
his  many  works,  we  may  here  mention  tliat  his 
grandest  compositions  begin  to  date  fi*om  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  century  :  in  1800,  we  find 
him  busy  with  "  The  Mount  of  Olives,"  the  Sym- 
phonies began  to  appear  in  180.3  ;  in  the  following 
year,  also,  he  commenced  "  Fidelio,"  which  was 
unfortunately  represented,  for  the  first  time,  during 
the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  in  1805  ; 
and,  owing  to  this  circumstance  chiefly,  w*as  wholly 
unauccessful ;  the  diaguet  ^vJiicU  b^  conceived  froifi 
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this  fjulare,  as  it  deterred  him  from  resuming  the 
composition  of  opera,  (although  in  after  years  he 
was  repeatedly  uiged  to  undertake  it,  when  "  Fi- 
delio,"  re^-ised  and  reproduced  in  hetter  times,  had 
had  its  deserved  triumph  on  the  stage,)  is  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  that  has  ever  befallen  this 
hnnch  of  the  art.  Later,  he  composed  his  great 
masses ;  and  the  series  of  Ills  great  instrumental 
works,  with  solo,  piano-forte,  and  chamber-music, 
eoaUnued  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  close  of 
his  life  ;  these,  with  an  exception  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  having,  to  the  last,  furnished  his  princi- 
pal means  of  subsistence. 

His  fame,  which  was  now  spread  throughout 
Germany,  had  already  brought  to  Vienna,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  his  happiness,  his  two  brothers,  Carl 
and  Johann,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortunes 
through  his  influence  and  aid.    To  these  unworthy 
relatives — ^who  appear  to  have  both  been  mean,  sel- 
fish, and  grasping,  in  no  common  degree — the  great 
composer  was  generously  attached  ;  and  most  of 
his  earnings  were  allowed,  without  any  reserve,  to 
fall  into  their  hands.     But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
As  his  infirmities  began  to  estrange  him  from  so- 
ciety, the  elder  brother  bnt  too  successfully,  at- 
tempted to  rule  him  for  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
and  to  secure  this  influence  by  turning  him  away 
from  his  real  friends  and  patrons.     This  was,  in 
some  degree,  controlled  by  tlie  authority  of  the 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but,  after 
hb  death,  the  mischievous  tyranny  of  the  brothers 
was  almost  wholly  unopposed .   A  complete  stranger 
to  the  practical  business  of  life,  rendered  suspicious 
by  lug  growing  deafness,  and  leaning  for  advice 
and  support  on  these  selfish  relatives — who  sought 
only  to  extort  from  his  labours  some  profit  for 
themselves — ^Beethoven  was  rendered  an  object  of 
pity  to  his  better  friends,  and  of  dislike  to  many ; 
while  his  scanty  earnings  were  plundered,  and 
every  unworthy  contrivance  that  meanness  could 
sogj^  was  employed  to  prevent  his  escape  from 
this  miserable  bondage.    We  are  told  by  Ries  : — 

Hifl  brothers  took  especial  pains  to  alienate  him  from 
all  bis  nearest  friends  ;  and  yet,  whatever  wrongs  they 
committed,  although  convicted  of  them,  it  needed  only  a 
few  tears  to  make  him  forgive  all.  He  would  then  say, 
**  He  is,  after  all,  my  brother  ;"  and  the  friend  was  then 
liable  to  reproach  for  his  good-nature  and  frankness. 

A  characteristic  instance  or  two  may  suffice. 

This  from  Ries : — 

Beethoven  had  promised  his  three  sonatas  (Op.  31)  to 
NSgeli  of  Zurich  ;  his  brother  Carl,  in  the  meanwhile 
who  anfortunatcly  never  ceased  meddling  with  his  affairs, 
baring  attempted  to  sell  the  work  to  a  Leipzig  publisher. 
Tiiis  gave  rise  to  several  disputes  between  the  brothers, 
as  B^thoven  resolved  to  keep  the  promise  once  given. 
V^lien  the  sonatas  were  completed  aud  ready  to  be  des- 
patched, the  dissension  between  the  brothers  was  re- 
newed, and  even  proceeded  farther  than  words.  On  the 
lowing  day,  be  gave  me  the  sonatas  to  forward  imme- 
diately to  Zurich,  with  a  letter  to  his  brother,  enclosed 
in  one  to  Vou  Breuning  for  the  perusal  of  the  latter. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  elevated  in  its  moral 
tooe,  or  more  affecting  for  its  feeling,  than  this  lecture 
on  his  brother's  conduct  of  the  preceding  day.  He  first 
displayed  it  in  all  its  true  contemptible  aspect,  and  then 
coacla'ded  by  forgiving  him  thorouglily,  but  with  a  serious 
viming  to  change  his  ill  courses. 

ITjcw  appears  to  Jiayp  hc^n  no  bo\inds  \o  the 


dirty  cupidity  of  these  brothers.     Schindler  tells 
us : — 

At  this  time  (1806-7,)  Beethoven  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiring  not  a  few  presents, — all  of  which,  however, 
vanished  utterly  ;  and  his  fiiends  asserted  that  the  **  evil 
genius  "  (bis  brother)  was  active  in  removing  from  his 
reach,  not  only  his  well-wishers,  but  his  valuables  also. 
When  Beethoven  was  asked,  ^  Where  is  that  ring,  or 
this  watch  V*  he  used,  after  a  moment's  pause,  to  reply, 
*'  I  know  not  ;*'  although  he  knew  right  well  how  they 
had  been  abstracted,  but  was  unwiUiDg  to  accuse  his 
brothers  of  such  dishonesty. 

This  is  a  topic  on  which  it  is  hateful  to  dwell : 
we  hasten  therefore  to  say  that  Carl,  the  elder* 
brother,  died  in  1815,  commending  to  his  charge  a 
son,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,— 
a  legacy  of  trouble  and  bitterness ;  whereby  he 
doubled  after  his  death  the  mischief  inflicted  while 
he  lived.  The  younger  brother  Johann  was  an 
apothecary,  and  became  prosperous  by  the  com- 
poser's aid ;  yet  to  the  end  of  Beethoven's  life,  when 
sickness  and  want  were  gathering  around  him,  the 
brother's  selfishness  was  never  for  a  moment  re- 
laxed, and  far  from  giving,  he  still  attempted  to 
prey  upon  the  failing  sufferer,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  insulting  him  with  a  vulgar  parade 
of  his  newly  acquired  wealth.  An  instance,  re- 
lated by  Schindler,  must  be  preserved,  for  the  sake 
of  the  contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  bro- 
thers which  it  exhibits. 

On  New  Year's  Day  1823,  as  we  were  seated  at  table, 
there  was  handed  to  the  Master  a  cardf  from  his  brother, 
who  lived  in  the  next  house,  inscribed,  '*  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  Landed-proprietor  {Gutbesitzery*  Beethoven 
immediately  wrote  on  the  reverse,  **  Ludwig  van  Beeth- 
oven, Intellectnal-proprietor  {Him-besitzer,y*  and  sent  it 
back  to  the  landed  gentleman.  It  had  happened  a  few 
days  before  this  ludicrous  incident,  that  this  brother, 
speaking  of  the  Master,  had  boasted,  "  that  he  would 
never  advance  so  far  as  he  (Johann)* had  done."  As 
may  be  imagined,  Beethoven  was  infinitely  diverted  by 
this  piece  of  ostentation. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  this  sordid  ^  landed- 
proprietor  "  survived  the  great  composer,  of  whose 
name  he  was  so  utterly  unworthy. 

In  1800,  an  offer  was  made  to  Beethoven  of  the 
post  of  Kapell-meister  to  the  King  of  Westphalia, 
which,  having  still  no  certain  maintenance  at 
Vienna,  he  was  inclined  to  accept :  it  was  indeed 
"  the  first  and  last  opening  ever  presented  to  him 
of  a  secure  subsistence ;" — the  laist,  because  soon 
he  became,  by  the  increase  of  his  deafriess,  wholly 
disqualified  for  the  direction  of  an  orchestra.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  three  Austrian  princes,  the 
Archduke  Rudolph,  j;  and  the  Princes  Kiasky  and 
Lobkowitz,  **  thinking  it  disgraceful  for  Austria  to 

*  He  had  obtained  the  post  of  cashier  in  the  National 
Bank  at  Vienna ;  but  died  in  embarassed  circumstances  : 
the  widow  was  a  woman  of  dissolute  conduct. 

f  It  is  customary  in  Germany  to  send  cards  to  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  at  this  season.  Johann  had 
thriven  so  well  in  his  trade,  that  he  had  given  up  the 
shop  and  bought  an  estate,  of  which  this  was  the  an- 
nouucemcnt. 

X  A  pupil  of  Beethoven's,  and  the  only  one  of  the  im- 
perial family  who  extended  any  patronage  to  him,  and 
this  in  a  manner  more  selfish  than  princely.  Beethoven's 
political  notions  were  a  bar  to  all  royal  favour,  which 
was  reserved  for  other  musicianS}  \»a  ix)feriora  in  ^very 
respept^ 
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ailow  Uie  great  aitist,  who  was  the  pride  of  the 
nation,  to  withdraw  to  a  foreign  hind,"  offered  to 
secure  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  4000  guldeuy 
to  be  paid  so  long  as  he  should  possess  no  other 
fixed  appointment,  on  the  condition  of  his  remain- 
ing in  Vienna.  He  accepted  the  proposal  and  re- 
mained. The  moderate  income  thus  secured,  was, 
however,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  reduced  by  a 
fifth,  by  the  financial  edict  published  in  1811, 
whereby  the  value  of  all  money  was  diminished  to 
this  extent.  Some  yeai*s  later,  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  his  portion  of  the  allowance  was 
withdrawn  by  the  next  heir.  A  part  only  of  Prince 
Kiasky's  share  was  preserved  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  1817  ;  so  that,  before  Beethoven's  decease, 
the  pension  had  dwindled  down  to  about  600  thaler, 
some  £dO  sterling.  We  have  dwelt  thus  minutely 
on  the  transaction,  as  it  comprises  the  whole  sum 
of  public  acknowledgment  that  Austria  could  af- 
ford to  the  composer  '^  who  was  the  pride  of  the 
nation  T' — about  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
or  a  custom-house  officer  of  the  second  class ! 

By  Seyfried,  who  saw  him  about  this  period, 
Beethoven  is  described  as 

Not  exceeding  the  middle  height,  thickset,  and  with 
large  bones ;  fvSx  of  bodily  vigour,  the  very  image  of 
strength. 

Schindler  adds  to  this : 

His  head  was  unusually  large,  overgrown  with  long 
matted  grizzled  hair,  which  waa  rarely  smoothed,  and 
gave  him  rather  a  wild  look,  especially  (which  was  not 
seldom  the  case)  when  his  beard  also  had  grown  very 
long.  His  brow  was  lofty  and  expanded,  his  eyes  brown 
and  small,  and  when  he  laughed,  quite  buried  in  his 
head  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  started  out  to  an  unusual 
size,  and  either  rolled  darting  around,  the  pupil  generally 
turned  upwards,  or  were  immovably  fixed,  whenever  an 
idea  had  seized  upon  him.  At  such  moments,  his  ex- 
terior at  once  underwent  a  striking  alteration,  and  as- 
sumed a  visibly  inspired  and  commanding  aspect,  which, 
to  the  bystander,  made  his  short  figure  appear  as 
gigantic  as  his  mind.  Such  moments  of  sudden  inspira- 
tion often  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  society,  or  while 
passing  through  the  streets  ;  and  generally  attracted  the 
eager  notice  of  all  near  him. 

From  Ries  we  learn : 

That  he  was  awkward  and  ungraceful  in  his  gestures ; 
seldom  took  any  thing  brittle  in  his  hands  that  he  did 
not  break  ; — would  frequently  upset  his  inkstand  into 
the  piano-forte — tumbled,  soiled,  and  damaged  his  f\ir- 
niture.  And,  in  short,  did  every  thing  that  a  tidy  per- 
son ought  not  to  do.  How  he  accomplished  the  task  of 
shaving  himself  was  always  a  mystery  ;  but  his  wounded 
chin  bore  frequent  witness  to  the  risk  he  ran  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

The  anxiety  and  distress  which  he  had  endured 
had  not  yet  bowed  his  frame ;  but  the  various  cc- 
oentricities  of  manner  and  habit  which  character- 
ized him,  were,  to  some  extent,  displayed ;  and 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  and  darker  epoch  of 
his  history,  we  may  as  well  pause  in  this  interval 
(between  1809  and  1815,) — which  was  not  marked 
by  any  speoial  event  beyond  the  successive  produc- 
tion of  many  beautiful  works, — ^to  describe  some  of 
these  peculiarities,  and  look  into  the  daily  life  of 
this  remarkable  being. 

He  was  educated  a  Catholic,  but  was  not  punc- 
tual in  devout  observances,  alUiough  of  the  truly 
religious  temper  of  his  mind  there  can  be  no 


doubt.  One  of  the  most  valued  ornaments  of  his 
chamber  was  the  framed  copy  of  an  inscription 
from  a  temple  of  Isis,  which  he  said  contained  the 
substance  of  all  high  and  pure  religion : — 

**  I  am  ikat  vhick  is, 

^  I  am  all  that  it,  nxu,  and  AaU  be:  no  nu>9ial  huk 
raised  the  veil  that  coven  me, 

^  He  is  self  stiHained  and  alone :  to  him  alone  all  things 
otce  their  being," 

His  love  of  reading,  and  the  masculine  and  pure 
judgment  that  attracted  him  to  the  best  ^vriters, 
have  been  already  described : — ^his  favourite  author 
was  our  own  Shakspeare,  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 
His  diligence  was  untiring ;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  system  or  order :  **  to  address  himself  to  a  oer* 
tain  thing  at  a  given  time  was  impossible."  Hence 
his  dislike  of  giving  lessons ;  even  his  damet  dt 
predeUction  were  made  to  feel  how  he  hated  tlie 
task  ;  and  scolded  him  for  his  impatience,  but  in 
vain." — The  same  aversion  to  constraint  made 
him  reluctant  to  play  in  society,  and  his  refusals, 
when  pressed,  were  a  frequent  cause  of  oflPence  to 
his  admirers ;  many  of  whom,  after  a  journey  un- 
dertaken for  the  sole  object  of  hearing  him,  were 
compelled  to  return  unsatisfied.  As  his  deafness 
increased,  he  would  allow  no  one  to  be  present 
while  he  played,  if  he  could  avoid  it. 

His  nature  combined  a  singular  frankness,  witii 
a  tendency  to  mistrust  of  others,  which  amounted 
at  last  to  a  positive  disease.  In  his  cheerful  mo- 
ments, his  spirits  were  high,  not  to  say  boisterous, 
and  his  conversation,  when  he  unbent  himself, 
while  yet  able  to  take  a  part  in  society,  was  ani- 
mated, forcible,  and  abounding  in  pleasantry  and 
sarcasm.  He  has  been  accused  of  haughtiness  to- 
wards his  brother  professors ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  often  surmised  when,  in  reality,  hb  re- 
serve arose  from  the  consciousness  of  the  infirmity 
which  he  tried  to  conceal.  Of  his  generous  deal- 
ings with  many  artists,  we  have  sufficient  instances, 
and  some  of  a  characteristic  plainness,  which 
thoroughly  bespeak  the  nature  of  the  man.  When 
Moscheles  wrote,  at  the  close  of  a  work  undertaken 
at  Beethoven's  request,  and  appai'ently  in  some 
anxiety  as  to  its  reception, — ^**  Finis,  with  God's 
help !" — the  master  added  the  enei^tic  comment, 
''Man,  help  thyself/" 

He  rose  early,  and  began  to  compose  as  soon  as 
he  was  dressed.  During  the  morning,  he  would 
twice  or  thrice  leave  his  writing  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  nm  into  the  open  air,  whatever  the 
weather  might  be,  and  return  with  new  ideas, 
which  were  immediately  transcribed.  In  eating 
he  was  moderate  and  frugal,  but  most  irregular  as 
to  the  hours  of  his  meals : — ^his  favourite  drink 
was  pure  water,  and  his  habit  in  latter  years,  of 
frequenting  coffee-houses,  which  he  generally  chose 
where  he  was  least  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  stared 
at,  was  pursued  for  the  sake  of  reading  the  news- 
papers only — in  which  he  greatly  delighted.  Al- 
though a  thorough  sloven  in  his  dress — (Frau 
Streicher  found  him  at  one  time  "  without  either 
a  coat  or  a  shirt  that  were  fit  to  wear,"  and  com- 
pelled him,  greatly  to  his  advantage,  to  reform  his 
wardrobe) — he  was  a  perfect  Mussulman  in  the 
frequency  of  his  ablutions ;  and  was  continually 
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dabbling  in  water,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  process 
he  often  became  absorbed  by  some  sudden  imagin- 
ation, and  stood  ^* in  the  barest  ntgligiy*  dripping 
like  a  riyer-god,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
uncomfortable  position — ^^  murmuring  to  himself, 
and  howling,  for  singing  it  could  not  be  called,"  as 
the  ideas  occurred  to  him. 

hi  worldly  matters  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child ; 
of  the  nee  of  money  he  had  no  notion ;  and  was 
tiius  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  those  around  him, 
bat  wasted  in  a  thriftless  manner  the  sums  he  ob- 
tained. Th  is  kept  him  in  constant  embarrassments. 
Although  never  rewarded  for  hb  compositions  to 
balf  the  extent  they  deserved,  he  would  have  been 
maintained  by  them  in  comfort  but  for  the  little 
cate  he  bestowed  on  economy,  his  liberality  to  his 
worthless  relatives,  and  the  robbery  which  they 
practised  upon  him,  uncontrolled,  but  not  unsus- 
pected. In  later  years,  as  his  means  became  more 
scanty,  and  sickness  pressed  upon  him,  he  grew  so 
•uspicious  (not  surely  without  some  reason,)  that 
he  would  not  trust  any  one,  so  far  as  even  to  pay 
the  most  trifling  account  for  him. 

He  was  fanciful  and  restless  beyond  all  measure 
as  to  his  choice  of  a  dwelling ;  perpetually  chang- 
ing his  quarters,  and  for  the  most  ^^umsical  rea- 
sons. He  had  often  to  pay  for  three  or  four  at  a 
time, — one  had  too  much,  another  too  little  sun ; 
in  another  the  water  was  bad ;  and  w^c  read  of  his 
giving  up  a  country  lodging  that  pleased  him  ^'  be- 
cause the  baron,  his  landlord,  annoyed  him  by 
bowing  too  obsequiously  whenever  they  met." 
Hin  summer  was  always  spent  somewhere  out  of 
town ;  the  fresh  air  seems  to  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  his  existence  ;  and  most  of  his  great  com- 
podtions  were  designed  and  fashioned  during  his 
lambles  abroad,  either  alone  or  in  company.  Need 
we  remind  the  musical  reader  of  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony ;  in  which  the  fresh  spirit  of  nature,  and 
the  life  tliat  breathes  in  woods,  and  breezes,  and 
running  waters,  are  embodied  with  an  animation 
and  beauty  borrowed  from  their  immediate  presence  ? 
Towards  the  close  of  liis  life  his  household  arrange- 
ments became  more  and  more  uncomfortable  and 
disordered,  and  in  the  sickness  and  mental  distress 
of  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  all  that  can  be  ima- 
gined of  trouble  and  neglect,  in  the  solitary  condi- 
tion of  a  bachelor,  infinu,  deaf,  untended  save  by 
hirelings,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  eco- 
nomy of  household  comfort.  The  picture  which 
is  given  of  his  domestic  cares  and  confusions  would 
lie  almost  farcical,  were  it  not  darkened  by  regret 
that  such  miserable  vexations  should  liave  harrass- 
ed  a  mind  deserving  of  tranquillity  and  freedom, 
at  the  close  of  its  mar^'ellous  and  toilsome  career. 
If  we  add  that,  however  vehement  in  his  dis- 
likes, and  almost  capriciously  irascible,  he  was 
equally  quick  to  foi^give,  and  to  recall  and  atone 
for  the  utterances  of  his  passionate  moments ;  that, 
in  a  scene  where  sycophancy  was  the  prevailing  and 
profitable  vice,  he  canied  even  to  extremity  the 
assertion  of  his  rugged  independence ;  that  the 
main-spring  of  his  exertions  was  a  fervent  desire 
to  dignify  and  advance  hb  beloved  art,  and  to  ren- 
der himself  worthy  of  its  highest  inspirations ;  and 
tbat  thxoughoot  his  career,  amidst  all  the  tempta* 


tions  that  beset  him,  he  kept  his  purity  wisulliedy 
and  was  never  accused  of  a  base  or  mean  action, — 
we  shall  in  some  measure  have  traced  the  outline 
of  a  character  in  which  the  elements  of  goodness 
and  nobility,  and  the  gifts  of  an  exquisite  genius, 
were  mingled  with  many  flaws  and  infirmities  that 
may  be  lamented,  but  cannot  deprive  him  of  the 
strongest  claims  to  love  and  admiration.  And  how 
few  of  those  who  have  been  endowed  and  afflicted 
like  him,  have  left  us  so  much  to  record  with  re- 
verence, and  so  little  to  eonceal  or  extenuate! 
We  must  now  hasten  to  tlie  concluding  period  of 
his  history. 

In  the  autumn  of  1016,  as  we  have  already  said, 
his  brother  Carl  died,  bequeathing  to  his  care  and 
guardianship  a  son  about  eight  years  old.  Writ- 
ing to  Biea  of  this  event,  he  says, — ^**  tliat  he  had 
expended  on  his  deceased  brother,  while  alive,  more 
than  10,000  gMen  to  relieve  his  wants  and  make 
his  existence  easier ;"  that  his  widow  (which  was 
too  true)  was  *'  a  bad  woman ;''  "  the  son  from 
that  time  he  looked  upon  as  Ids  own ;"  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  charge  with  a  zeal  and  forgetfulness 
of  himself  which  deserved  the  best  recompense,  but 
only  were  rewarded  with  loss,  anxiety,  and  tlie 
vilest  ingratitude.  His  first  step,  as  the  boy  was 
clever  and  promising,  was  to  adopt  him  legally, 
in  order  to  withdraw  him  from  the  evil  influence  of 
his  mother ;  this  she  resisted,  and  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive contest  at  law,  most  distressing  to  Beet- 
hoven, and  in  which  he  met  with  some  mortifications 
that  we  cannot  stay  to  relate,  terminated  in  1820 
in  the  full  acknowledgment  of  his  claim.  From 
this  time  he  took  the  nephew  entirely  to  himself, 
became  a  housekeeper  for  his  sake,  watched  over 
him  like  a  father,  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
a  liberal  education  ;  and  during  its  progress  refus- 
ed more  than  one  invitation  to  visit  England,  (where 
the  Philharmonic  Society  offered  him  terms  most 
tempting  in  his  straitened  circumstances,)  in  order 
that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of  the  youth.  As  the 
latter  grew  older,  various  irregularities  of  conduct, 
and  pi-oofs  of  a  passionate  and  unstable  character, 
distressed  his  guardian*;  but  his  indulgence  was  ex- 
treme,— he  warned  and  forgave.  In  1824,  the 
youth  was  entered  in  the  university,  and  Beethoven 
gave  up  his  dwelling  in  the  country  in  order  to  be 
near  him, — at  the  cost  of  a  severe  illness  from 
which  he  only  partially  recovered.  Soon,  however, 
the  nephew  indulged  as  a  student  w^ith  more  liberty, 
although  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  be- 
came more  unsteady  and  vicious  in  his  courses, — a 
settled  habit  of  falsehood,  neglect  of  his  studies, 
and  a  proneness  to  bad  company,  daily  became 
more  inveterate,  and  repeated  misconduct  at  length 
caused  his  expulsion  from  the  univei*sity.  Tliis 
disgrace  to  hb  name,  this  disappointment  of  his 
hoi)es,  this  ungrateful  return  for  so  much  love  and 
care,  bowed  the  failing  composer  to  the  earth.  But 
still  he  again  sacrificed  and  forgave  ;  the  nephew 
was  placed  in  an  institution  for  mercantile  studies, 
as  the  learned  professions  were  now  closed  to  him. 
The  affectionate  and  thoughtful  admonitions  which 
have  been  preserved  in  Beethoven's  letters  to  his 
nephew  on  this  occasion,  display  him  in  the  most 
touching  and  elevated  light, — as  the  kind  counsel- 
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lor,  the  indulgent  father,  and  the  grieved  but  still 
enduring  benefactor.  But  these  were  in  vain.  A 
repetition  of  the  same  evil  courses  led  to  new  em- 
barrassments, and  to  the  prospect  of  a  second  dis- 
grace from  his  superiors  ;  to  avoid  which  Uie 
wretched  youth  attempted  his  own  life,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  and  Beethoven  had  the  misery  of  seeing 
his  adopted  son,  in  pursuance  of  the  Austrian  laws, 
imprisoned  as  a  criminal,  and,  after  a  confinement 
of  some  duration,  restored  to  his  guardian,  for  one 
day  only,  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence 
banishing  him  from  Vienna.  By  great  exertions 
Beethoven  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  commutation 
of  this  sentence,  through  Marshal  Stutterheim,  who 
consented  to  receive  the  youth  into  his  corps  as  a 
cadet ;  and,  before  joining  his  regiment,  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  at  Vienna,  whither 
Beethoven,  sick  and  worn  down  with  affliction, 
had  hastened  from  the  country  to  receive  him. 
This  was  in  December  1826 ;  and  from  this  moment, 
the  mortal  illness  which  soon  hurried  him  to  the 
gjave,  and  during  which  the  most  heartless  neglect 
was  exhibited  by  his  nephew,  seized  upon  him  with 
painful  and  alarming  symptoms.  The  circum- 
stances, as  related  by  Schindler,  are  too  melancholy 
and  remarkable  to  be  passed  over. 

^  It  was  not  until  after  some  days  that  I  learned  bis 
arrival,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  I  hastened  to  him  ; 
and,  amongst  other  circumstances  of  the  most  afflicting 
nature,  was  informed  that  he  had  repeatedly,  but  in  vain, 
sent  to  entreat  the  attendance  of  his  two  former  physi- 
cians>  Braunhofer  and  Staudenheim ;  the  first  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  the  distance  being  too  great ; 
and  the  other  had  often  promised  to  come,  hut  never 
appeared  ;  and,  that  in  consequence,  a  doctor  had  been 
sent  to  attend  him,  how  or  by  whom  ho  knew  not,  who, 
of  course,  was  quite  a  stranger  to  him,  and  to  his  consti- 
tution. I  afterwards  heard,  however,  from  the  lips  of 
the  worthy  doctor  himself,  (Professor  Wawruch,)  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  directed  to  the  sick-bed  of  Beet- 
hoven. It  is  too  remarkable,  and  affords  a  striking  proof 
how  utterly  this  man,  so  dear  to  his  age  and  to  posterity, 
was  neglected,  or  rather  betrayed  and  destroyed,  by  his 
nearest  relatives,  who  owed  so  much  to  him.  Tlie  pro- 
fessor informed  me  that  he  had  learned  from  the  marker 
in  one  of  the  hotels,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  hospi- 
tal sick,  that  Beethoven's  nephew,  while  playing  at  bil- 
liards in  the  cafd  some  days  before,  had  requested  him 
to  go  and  seek  a  physician  to  attend  his  uncle,  who  was 
ill ;  and  having  been  prevented  by  his  own  ill  health 
fVom  fulfilling  the  commission,  the  man  begged  Dr  Waw- 
ruch to  visit  him,  which  was  immediately  done.  He 
found  Beethoven  lying  without  any  medical  attendance. 
So  that  a  marker  in  a  billiard-room  must  fall  sick,  and 
be  sent  to  an  hospital,  to  give  the  great  Beethoven  the 
chance  of  obtaining  medical  help  in  his  utmost  need  ! 

The  nephew  set  out  to  join  his  regiment 

before  the  end  of  December  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  it 
seemed  as  if  Beethoven  was  delivered  from  an  eril 
genius,  for  he  became  again  cheerful,  and  quite  resigned 
to  his  misfortune,  hoping  and  expecting  a  speedy  recovery 
fh>m  the  care  of  his  physician.  His  attachment  for  his 
nephew  was  now  changed  into  bitter  animosity ;  and 
yet,  as  the  moment  of  his  departure  fVom  this  world  drew 
near,  his  former  feelings  returned,  and  he  left  thii  nephew 
hit  tote  legatee. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  closing  scene  thus  distress- 
ingly introduced,  il  will  be  necessary  to  resume 
hastily  the  outline  of  Beethoven*s  general  history 
from  the  year  1815,  which  has  been  suspended  in 
order  that  the  tale  of  his  domestic  troubles  might 
^Qt  be  interrupted. 


His  true  friend,  and  patron,  the  Prince  Lich* 
nowsky,  had  died  in  1814.  The  musical  society 
which  he  had  assembled  around  him,  was  trans- 
ferred, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  Rasumowsky  —  to  whom 
Beethoven  dedicated  some  of  his  latest  and  most 
beautiful  chamber  compositions.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  brought  hither  many  distinguished  ad- 
mirers of  the  artist ;  and  he  received,  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  only  flattering  testimonials  of  regard,  but 
also  considerable  pecuniary  gains.  This  was  the 
last  epoch  of  his  appearance  in  general  society :  a 
few  years  later,  and  he  had  fallen,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  townsmen,  and  was  brood- 
ing over  his  many  troubles  in  gloomy  solitude. 
His  reputation  was,  however,  daily  becoming 
greater  abroad ;  and  he  was  besieged  with  com- 
missions for  musical  works :  but  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  great 
symphonies  and  masses,  which  were  successively 
performed  at  concerts— of  which  the  risk  was  un- 
dertaken by  himself,  in  default  of  the  patronage 
which  the  court  refused  him.  The  gain  from 
these  was  uncertain  and  scanty— except  in  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  expense  of  his  nephew's  education 
and  of  the  long  lawsuit,  and  repeated  attacks  of 
illness,  kept  him  for  ever  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  compelled  him  to  toil  unremittingly. 
He  had,  in  better  days,  invested  a  small  fund,  it 
is  true  ;  but  this  he  was  loath  to  touch — ^regarding 
it  as  his  last  resource,  in  case  of  absolute  helpless- 
ness— and  as  a  deposit  for  his  nephew.  Offers 
were  made  to  him  to  compose  another  opera ;  but 
he  seemed  unable  to  overcome  the  disgust  caused 
by  the  first  failure  of  Fidelio— although,  on  a  re- 
vival of  thb  work,  it  had  met  with  the  applause 
it  deserved.  On  one  occasion  of  its  representation 
in  1823,  Beethoven,  for  the  last  time,  was  invited 
to  conduct  it  in  public.  During  the  rehearsal, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  his  utter  deafness 
rendered  it  impossible ;  and  the  directors  of  the 
theatre  were  compelled  to  convey  to  him,  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  this  painful  intimation.  **  He 
instantly  left  the  orchestra.  The  melancholy 
vehich  this  mortification  produced  did  not  pass 
away  for  the  whole  of  that  day  ;  and  at  table  he 
remained  gloomily  silent."  His  deafness  was  now 
become  so  confirmed,  that  his  friends  were  reduced 
to  writing  what  they  wislied  to  convey  to  him. 

His  grand  mass,  completed  in  182.3,  was  honoured 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  from  Paris,  with  a  gold  medal, 
specially  inscribed  as  the  king's  present.  In  1822 
he  had  been  created  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Stockholm :  invi- 
tations to  visit  England,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, reached  him  about  this  period ;  while,  at 
home,  his  consideration  began  to  give  place  to  the 
new  passion  for  Rossini,  who  had  taken  Vienna, 
as  it  were,  by  storm.  Beethoven  felt  this  severely, 
but  made  no  complaint ;  and  continued  to  pursue 
his  high  designs  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had 
been  received  at  home  with  the  applause  that 
greeted  them  elsewhere. 

One  more  event  of  his  professional  history  must 
be  recorded,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  what  mean- 

nera  ca^  exist  in  titled  patronst    l^  1&24»  «  com? 
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misioii,  to  oompoee  a  set  of  yiolin  quartette,  was 
sent  him  by  Prince  Nicholas  Galitzin,  from  Russia, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  The  work 
was  undertaken,  and  pursued  with  the  utmost 
care.  To  fulfil  the  commission,  Beethoven  laid 
aside  some  projected  works  of  the  highest  class — 
amongst  which  was  the  composUion  of  Qaeih^s 
TwA;  and  the  quartetts  were,  at  last,  completed 
and  despatched.  The  prince  admired  them — ^wrote 
for  explanations  of  various  passages,  and  at  length 
declared  himself  perfectly  informed,  and  satisfied. 
But  the  stipulated  reward  was  in  vain  applied  for ; 
and  the  composer  remained  a  loser  of  his  precious 
time  and  of  the  cost  of  the  copyist's  labours,  and 
of  the  expensive  correspondence  with  this  pattern 
of  Russian  ostentation  and  meanness.  It  is  pro- 
per that  such  acts  should  be  recorded,  for  the  abid- 
ing disgrace  of  the  offender ;  and  the  lovers  of  art 
will  never  forgive  the  author  of  a  deceit  which  de- 
prived the  world  of  compositions  that  no  one  after 
Beethoven  might  dare  to  undertake.  This  was 
almost  the  last  mortification  which  he  was  destined 
to  experience ;  for  the  last  fruitless  application 
to  the  prince  was  in  December  1826,  when 
rickness  had  rendered  him  necessitous  and  un- 
able to  continue  his  labours,  never  afterwards  re- 
sumed. 

He  languished  throughout  the  winter  months 
with  no  improvement ;  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, excepting  the  small  investment  already 
named;  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  aid  at  the 
hands  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  neglected  him  ; 
and  yet  his  want  of  money  was  pressing.  In  this 
stnit,  he  bethought  him  of  the  former  offers  of 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society ;  and  addressed 
to  them,  through  Moscheles,  a  request  that  they 
would  fulfil  the  design  of  a  concert  for  his  benefit, 
promising  to  write  a  new  symphony,  in  return  for 
this  favour,  as  soon  as  his  state  permitted  it.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  musicians,  on  this  occasion, 
was  both  liberal  and  delicate.  They  at  once  re- 
quested his  acceptance  of  £100,  offering  to  send 
more,  if  required ;  with  expressions  which  bespoke 
their  reqxct  and  sympathy  for  the  great  com- 
poser.* The  reply  arrived  in  time  only  to  soothe 
the  last  moments  of  Beethoven,  who  was  now 
i^dly  sinking.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1827,  he 
dictated  an  acknowledgment,  literally  from  his 

*  Some  German  writers  have  complained  of  the  ver- 
skm  eorrent  respecting  this  gift ;  the  facts,  however,  are 
as  aboTf  stated.  They  say  that  Beethoven  did  not  want 
shaa,  or,  had  he  needed  them,  his  own  countrymen 
would  have  been  prond  to  afford  them.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less tme,  thai  althongh  not  penniless,  he  was  in  imme- 


deathbed.  The  dropsical  symptoms  resisted  all 
attempts  to  relieve  him ;  and  he  encountered  the 
approach  of  death  with  cheerful  and  religious  com- 
posure. After  deliberately  making  his  will,  he 
received  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  on  the  24th, 
On  the  same  day  the  last  struggle,  which  was  ter- 
rible and  obstinate,  began ;  nor  was  he  finally 
released  untU  the  26th  of  March,  when  he  expired 
amidst  the  tumult  of  an  unusually  fierce  storm, 
which  was  rolling  over  the  town  as  his  troubled 
spirit  departed — a  close  not  inaptly  resembling 
his  destiny  in  life.  A  stranger,  or  at  least  a  mere 
acquaintance  from  Gratz,  who  had  hastened  to 
visit  Beethoven  before  he  died,  was  the  only  person 
present  in  his  last  moments  ;  his  friends  Von  Breun- 
ing  and  Schindler,  who  had  been  in  attendance  dur- 
ing his  sickness,  having  left  the  house  on  some 
mission  concerning  the  arrangements  forhisfuneral. 
When  they  returned,  his  troubles  were  at  an  end! 
Surely  it  is^no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
deep  tragedy  exhibited  in  this  solitary  death  scene : 
untended  by  kindred,  unwept  by  household  love, 
and  darkened  by  ingratitude  and  neglect:  the 
miserable  farewell  which  the  world  afforded  to  one 
of  its  noblest  ornaments,  more  cold  and  blank  than 
it  gives  to  many  whose  career  has  only  been 
marked  by  miscliief  and  disgrace ! 

Beethoven  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  and 
three  months  ;  and  now  rests  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  village  of  Wfihring,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Vienna,  in  the  Alster  district  of  the  suburbs.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  attended  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  ;  and  in  the  respect  paid 
to  his  remains,  the  citizens  of  Vienna  testified  a 
regret  that  was  general  throughout  Europe.  With 
him  the  list  of  great  German  composers  was  closed 
— nor  is  it  likely  that  any  successor  to  his  place 
will  appear  in  our  day. 

The  length  to  which  the  present  notice  has  run, 
forbids  any  further  attempt  to  complete,  by  gene- 
ral observations,  the  picture  of  whidi  the  scattered 
traits  only  have  been  hitherto  exhibited.  We 
must,  therefore,  reluctantly  conclude,  yet  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  imperfect  sketch  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  interest  all  those  who  are  capable  of  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  genius,  and  of  sympathy 
for  the  afflictions  which  are  too  often  its  portion 
on  this  earth.  V. 


diate  difficulties;  and,  with  the  ibar  of  long  sickness 
before  him,  rather  turned  for  help  to  foreigners,  who 
had  already  evinced  their  respect  for  him,  than  to  those 
hy  whom  he  felt  himself  unduly  neglected.  They  can- 
not deprive  England  of  the  just  credit  of  this  becoming 
act,  which  Beethoven  fully  appreciated. 


SONNET, 


BnoLD  I  the  Son,  above  yon  ragged  steep, 
Borsti  in  its  first  red  glory,  like  a  hride 

Leaving  the  pillow  of  her  restless  sleep 
All  l^hed  in  blushes,  in  the  wedded  pride 

Ofhashfolness  and  beauty  I    Soft  the  air 
Cones  breathing  through  these  laurels,  loath  to  wake 

The  ripples  of  the  sleepy  rill,  or  scare 


The  innocent  doves,  that  infant  cooings  make 
To  hail  the  hirth  of  day.    Should  sullen  wo 

At  such  a  time  sit  on  the  selfish  breast, 
While  Nature  spreads  o*er  earth  a  lovefbl  glow 

To  image  and  fortell  the  glorious  rest 
Of  AFTEa-LiPB  t    Oh,  for  that  scene  in  vain 

I  pine  I    I  would  I  were  a  thoughtless  boy  again ! 

Caldsr  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  James  Winkin — ^the 
respectable  head-waiter  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre, 
the  principal  inn  in  a  certain  ancient  cathedral 
city  on  the  great  north  road — ^that  "  the  honse  *'  had 
not  been  so  crowded  since  the  irruption  of  the 
Highlanders  in  1746,  as  during  the  passing  season, 
and  on  the  particular  night  the  duties  of  which  were 
awfully  congregating  before  him.  The  memory  of 
Joe  Crabbe,  the  dowager-dowager  Boots, — ^who  still 
crept  about  the  stable-yard,  getting  a  bone  from 
the  seuUion,  or  picking  up  a  penny  for  pit<;hing  a 
chance  carpet-bag  on  the  top  of  the  night  heavy- 
coach,  while  the  present  incumbent  snatched  his 
Atful  repose, — ^had  no  parallel  to  this  season.  It 
was  Joe's  firm  belief,  that  the  world  was  going 
topsy-turvy,  and  old  Jobson,  the  landlord,  making 
a  rapid  fortune  out  of  its  madness.  Not  at  the 
assises,  not  at  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  not 
even  in  that  famous  and  well-remembered  race- 
week,  when  the  great  match  came  off  between 
Bobadil  and  the  Bishop,  had  any  thing  ever  before 
been  known  to  equal  every  day  and  week  of  that 
season, — ^when  company  absolutely  overflowed,  and 
travellers,  bent  on  endless  quests,  crossed,  recrossed, 
and  jostled  each  other ;  knocked-up  the  waiters, 
half-killed  Boots,  and  fairly  murdered  five  pairs  of 
Jobson's  post-horses.  Newly  coupled  doves  wel^e 
returning  from  Gretna,  languidly  and  at  leisure, 
secretly  disappointed  that  there  had  been  no  hotter 
pursuit ;  Scotch  M.  P.'s  were  going  down  to  keep 
their  constituents  in  good-humour  ;  and  jovial 
sportsmen,  bursting  away  from  courts,  counters, 
clubs,  and  counting-houses,  with  the  glee  of  school- 
boys at  a  breaking-up,  were  thus  far  advanced  oil 
their  annual  progress  towards  the  enjoyment  of 
that  saturnalia  of  fagged,  worried,  and  bored  gen- 
tlemen^— grouse-shooting  on  the  Scottish  moors. 
"  Commercial  gentlemen "  were,  as  usual,  in  full 
activity,  in  their  periodical  transit  from  Glasgow 
to  Manchester,  and  vice  versa ;  and  there  was  a 
handsome  sprinkling  of  Liverpool  LakeH,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  denominations  of  Christians,  pushing 
on  for  a  glimpse  of  "  Abbotsford,"  and,  subordi- 
nate to  that  ramj)ant  lion,  "  Scotland"  and  the 
"  Highland  locks."  All  this  was  only  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  ;  and  several  extraordin- 
aries  were  impending  on  Jem  Winkin  : — the  yeo- 
manry dinner  annual,  and  the  bachelors'  ball  quin- 
quennial. Besides  this,  the  players  were  in  the 
town ;  and  though  the  saints  had  made  considerable 
head  on  the  sinners,  since  their  last  periodical  visit, 
a  "  bumper  house"  was  confidently  expected  for  the 
Benefit  of  Mr  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram,  who, 
though  new  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  had  emerged 
at  once,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  transdendent  and 
versatile  talents,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude ! 
When  young  Mr  Greenthwaite  the  dhiper,  son  of 
old  Greenthwaite  the  Quaker,  summoned  courage 
to  go  behind  the  seeliesi  and  directly  put  the  ques- 


tion to  the  manager,  for  the  information  of  self  and 
friends,  all  warm  patrons  of  the  theatre^  who  Mr 
Henry  Adolphus  really  was,  that  functionary  was 
not  prepared  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny,  directly,  that 
Fitzwagram  was  not  Charles  Kean  ;  though  he 
fancied  the  other  conjecture  of  Mr  Greenthwaite 
as  probable  ;  and  tliat  Fitzwagram  was  quite  as 
likely  to  be  a  young  man  of  family  and  fashion, 
an  amateur,  whom  fondness  for  the  stage  had  led 
to  assume  an  €iUas  and  the  character  which  he 
sustained  with  such  Sclat, 

"  It  must  be  so,  sir.  Why  he  knows  every 
thing  and  every  body.  The  palace,  the  cabinet,  the 
greenroom,  the  clubs,  the  hells,  the  turf,  the  ring ; 
— ^the  three  great  worlds,  of  fashion,  literature,  and 
politics,  are  alike  familiar  to  Fitzwagram,"  said  Mr 
Greenthwaite, — ^**  a  wonderful  fellow,  sir !" 

''  A  wonderful  fellow !"  returned  the  manager, 
slightly  elevating  his  eyebrows.  **  I  only  wish  I 
could  iyi  him  for  the  circuit." 

'*  Don't  look  for  it ; — ^a  clear  case  of  escapade^ 
though  /  have  fixed  him.  Our  Shakspeare  Club 
are  to  have  the  honour  to  entertain  Fitzwagram 
to-night  to  a  farewell  supper  ....  Fought  shy ; 
but  I  nailed  him,  on  condition — ^you  must  not  be 
afironted — ^that  we  were  to  be  ri^idfy  exclusive^ 
Fitzwagram  said,  when  pressed,  ^  I  cannot  decline 
the  invitation  with  which  the  rising  spirits  of  this 
venerable  city, — ^the  juvenile  pfttrons  of  literature 
and  the  drama,  of  whom  you,  sir,  are  the  envoy,— » 
have  honoured  me ;  but  I  must  make  a  distinc- 
tion : — ^no  salary-payer,  no  man  of  properties,  for 

the  private  society  in  which  /  unbend  !'• 

Gad!  he's  a  high  fellow;  but  we  don't  think 
he  can  be  Waterford  after  all : — ^he  is  too  accom- 
plished, too  clever  for  that  idea  ....  Can  he  be 
a  Berkeley  or  a  Lennox,  thittk  ye  7  But  ^ou  are 
not  affronted  by  Fitzwagram  compelling  us  to  ex- 
clude you  V 

"  Not  a  whit,"  replied  the  manager^  **  we  poor 
strolling  managers  must  not  take  amiss  the  airs 
of  the  sUirs*  I  am  but  too  proud,  Mr  Gteen- 
thwaite,  when  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  engage  an 
actor  whose  abilities  come  up  to  the  ideas  of  my 
generous  patrons  in  this  venerable  city  and  vicinage. 
Besides,  1  believe  Mr  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram 
will  indubitably  open  and  unbend  much  more 
graciously  when  freed  of  the  restraint  of  my 
society." 

^'  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  good  for- 
tune, sir :  a  decided  hit. — ^A  universal  genius ;  and 
such  accomplishments !  fencing,  dancing,  singing, 
the  piano, — ^farce,  tragedy,  comedy,  all  seem  to  come 
alike  to  Fitzwagram.  And  at  Penrith  he  gftTe,  I 
am  told,  such  a  lecture  on  Phretiology !  All  the 
Quakers  attended, — sly  way  of  seeing  and  hearitig 
Fitzwagram,  eh  ?  But  dome  now :  there's  a  good 
man!  who  really  is  he?  I  shall  be  silent  as  the 
grave, — only  one's  private  8atiafaeti0n«"  Thd 
manager   smiled   significantly,   shook  his  head 
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mysteriously,  and  replied,  '^  How  can  I,  sir,  tell 
what  I  hare  no  right  to  know,  whatever  my  pri- 
vate suapicions  may  be  ?  But  of  thb  much  I  am 
convinced,  Fitzwagram's  name  will  be  yet  heard  of 
in  histrionic,  or  else  in  some  other  annals.'* 

*'I  thought  so,"  returned  the  gratified  young 
dnper. 

The  town  was  furiously  divided  on  the  respec- 
tire  merits  of  Mr  Fitzwagram  and  Mr  Edward 
fielrille,  the  old  favourite  of  the  circuit,  who  had, 
for  seven  years,  done  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy 
to  eveiy  body's  content,  until  had  appeared  the 
transcendent  genius,  the  star,  who  shone  more 
brilliantly  off  than  on  the  boards,  as  those,  like  the 
fortunate  draper,  admitted  to  his  private  society 
affirmed.  Greenthwaite  was  the  furious  leader 
of  the  Fitzwagramites ;  and  was  that  night  to 
peside  at  the  supper,  which  he  was  to  do  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  town  the  honour  of  accepting, 
provided  it  was  very,  very  select,— no  one  present 
nve  those  he  named  and  approved. 

As  Greenthwaite  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
Crown  and  Mitre,  farther  unfolding  his  ideas  to 
Jem  Winkin,  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
party,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  wax-lights 
ordered — for  he  had  heard  Fitzwagram  pronounce 
gas-lamps  **  intefue^  viUgar^' — and  the  icing  of  the 
ehampaigne,  and  the  lobster  salad — a  hiundsome 
equipage  from  the  south  drew  up,  to  add  to  tlie 
crowding  and  confusion  of  the  caravansary  ;  and  a 
handsome  young  man,  with  an  air  of  distinction, 
not  lost  on  the  experienced  Jem,  assisted  a  fair 
slight  girl  to  alight,  with  care  and  tenderness 
which  at  once  told  their  history.  Not  for  Gretna ; 
for  there  was  no  haste  nor  perturbation  as  the  lady 
Was  conducted  in ;  Jem,  meanwhile,  leaving  Mr 
Greenthwaite  on  the  steps,  and  leading  the  way  to  his 
best  parlour,  in  honour  of  the  handsome  couple  and 
his  own  honeymoon  ideas.  A  rapid  glance  at  trunks, 
bat-boxes,  and  umbrellas,  revealed  nothing  as  to 
the  name  and  condition  of  the  new  arrivals ;  and 
to  interrogate  either  tlie  postilion  or  footman 
required  some  little  time  and  address  2  so  Jem,  in 
Tirtue  of  his  unerring  instinct,  as  a  waiter  of 
fifteen  years'  standing,  while  he  summoned  the 
principal  chambermaid,  whispered — ^*  Honeymoon 
jaimt--no  doubt  of  it — ^lovely  young  creature ; 
yon  may  give  'em  one  of  your  best  chambers, 
Missus  Hannah — ^pay  handsomely  at  such  times." 

The  sovereign  princess  of  comfortable  repose 
in  the  Crown  and  Mitre,  under  whicli  hundreds 
of  her  majesty's  fatigued  subjects  nightly  disposed 
their  wearied  frames—the  sole  empress  of  sheets, 
towels,  and  wasb-hand  basins,  was  equally  experi- 
enced, and  less  enthusiastic  than  Jem  Winkin ; 
snd  not  to  be  as  easily  done  out  of  a  "  best  cham- 
ber,''  as  he  had  out  of  his  best  parlour,  without 
any  thing  like  due  caUSe  shown. 

^Own  carriage?"  inquired  she  coolly. 

**  '£s — handsome  landaulette— Long-acre  built — 
ityliah  turn  out:  servants,  harness,  and  every 
thing." 

** Post-horses?"  Continued  Miss  Hannah. 
'^Own  cattle — ^pair  w^ll-nuitched  beautiful  bays 
--bkHid  to  the  ear-poilit." 
This  was  80  far  fattaCMtoiy  |  yet,  in  spite  of 


the  excessive  over-crowding,  Hannah  had  still  a 
few  secondary  chambers  to  let  for  the  night ;  and 
she  continued — 

«  Lady's  maid  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  one." 

*^  Humph  I  No.  159  may  do.  Boots! — the  lug- 
gage to  169,"  cried  the  lady  of  the  keys.  The 
want  of  a  ikdy's  maid  having  lowered  her  ideas 
of  the  guests  several  degrees,  and  mentally  exalted 
their  sleeping  apartment  two  stories. 

**  No,  it  won't ;  won't,  I  tell  yfe  ;"  said  Jem. 
^'  They're  the   right  sort :    that's  their  Servant 

coming  along   the  passage Letters— th^ 

Post-office — right  opposite  Sir  ....  but  Tom 
will  go.  Fly,  Tom!  letters — ^Charles  Hei*bert, 
Esquire — Mrs  Charles  Herbert — Boo~oots !" 

Boots  did  not  fly :  but  he  went  at  his  own  time ; 
and  found  letters — a  whole  half-dozen  of  them— 
addressed,  as  if  by  men  of  business,  simply  to 
Charles  Herbert,  Esquire ;  and  one,  in  a  lady's  hand, 
to  Mrs  Charles  Herbert,  Post  -office,  &c.,  &c.  Jem 
— ^in  taking  a  passing  look  of  the  envelopes,  before 
carrying  them  to  the  gentleman — ^if^*as  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  neither  "  Honourable,"  nor 
any  patrimonial  title  ; — not  even  tlie  impress  of  a 
coronet,  on  any  one  seal ;  yet  he  persisted  in  his 
original  belief,  that  the  new-arrivals  were  "  of  tlie 
right  sort" — and  on  their  marriage  tour ;  though 
he  afterwards  learned,  from  the  servant,  that  that 
happy  event  had  taken  place  some  months  sincea 
The  young  people  had  been  rambling  about  in 
Wales,  in  Derbyshire,  and  last,  at  the  Westmore- 
land Lakes ;  and  they  expected  to  be  here  joined 
by  the  gentleman's  mother,  on  their  way  to  Scot^ 
land.  The  servant  went  to  eat  his  dinner,  while 
the  luggage  still  lay  about  waiting  the  fiat  of  the 
landlady,  to  whom  James  appealed.  Boots  was 
often  distracted  by  a  divided  allegiance  to  the  rival 
potentates  of  the  bar ;  though  he  generally  obeyed 
the  sovereign  de  facto — which,  at  present,  seemed 
James — "the  master"  being  away  at  Newcastle  to 
purchase  horses.  James  was  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  establishment,  who  had  perseveringly 
fought  his  way  from  ostler's  aide^  through  all 
gradations  of  public  service,  until  he  had  reached 
his  present  responsible  office.  His  word  went  fan 
Although,  in  general,  a  very  obliging  person,  and 
bound  to  universal  civility  by  the  threefold  ties  of 
natural  disposition — the  ho])e  of  immediate  re« 
ward — and  the  expectation  that  old  Jobson — rich, 
and  gouty — ^would  retire,  some  time  soon,  and 
leave  him  the  goodwill — ^he  had  never  been  amica- 
ble with  the  head  chambermaid — a  late  importa- 
tion from  the  Bath  Road — who  now,  tossing  her 
head,  repeated — 

**  A  plain  Mister^  and  no  lady's  maid !  I  say, 
159 :  if  I  am  to  be  interfered  with  in  this  way 
-^ctated  to  in  my  own  department — the  sooner, 
ma'am,  you  look  out  for  my  successor  in  office  .  1 
"  said  the  indignant  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

"The  gentleman's  motlier  is  expected  in  hmt 
own  carriage  to-night,"  said  James.  "  They  iriay 
stop  some  days  with  usj  if  made  cumfutable.  She 
is  a  widow  lady  of  large  jointure,  with  a  handsome 
house  at  the  West  End  j  and  keepi"  (htr  atowb* 
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ing  glory)  **  a  lull  establishment  of  servants."  The 
young  laidy  is  a  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  and 
has  a  great  fortin'." 

"  Where  are  they  last  from,  James  V*  inquired 
the  portly  landlady,  as  if  his  report  were  to  settle 
the  dispute ;  **  from  Lowther  Castle,  or  Brougham 
Hall,  or  any  where?" 

'*  This  morning  from  Keswick,  ma'am — ^lunched 
at  Penrith — a  handsome  supper  ordered,  to  be  in 
readiness  when  the  other  lady's  carriage  arrives." 

The  landlady,  to  whom  Keswick  was  "no- 
where," was  not  quick  in  her  response ;  and  her 
jealous  aides  hung  each  on  the  lips  which  de- 
cided victory. 

"  I  think  they  know  the  Bishop,  and  are  perhaps 
to  visit  at  Netherby,"  said  James  hesitatingly ;  and 
he  muttered  in  an  under  voice,  as  if  in  atonement 
to  his  conscience,  "  At  least  the  gentleman  spoke  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  lady  inquired  about  the  *  Netherby 
clan:  " 

**  The  Bishop,  James! "  cried  his  mistress,  "send 

cook  to  me Your  best  spare  chamber 

directly,  Mrs  Hannah ;  game,  blackcock — ^fresh — 
I  mean  fresh  dressed — ^patties — apricot  tartlets — 
jellies — stay — ^my  own  keys ! "  and  the  landlady, 
moving  in  quick  time,  repaired  to  those  extra- 
extra  stores  preserved  in  her  own  sacred  keeping 
places,  for  grand  and  rare  occasions,  repeating 
''The  bishop!"  while  the  chamber-maid,  darting 
glances  of  detection  of  a  lie  and  fiery  indignation  at 
her  triumphant  foe,  also  moved  off  to  obey. 

The  supper  ordered  was  hastened  by  the  gentle- 
man, with  the  addition  of  mulled  wine  and  bis- 
cuits ;  for  the  young  lady,  on  reading  her  letter, 
found  that  the  expected  friend,  who  was  crossing 
the  country  from  York,  had  been  detained  by  an 
accident  to  her  carriage,  of  no  alarming  nature  to 
herself,  but  which  would  delay  her  for  a  day,  till 
it  could  be  repaired. 

Meanwhile,  the  waiter  having  donned  a  white 
neck-cloth,  brushed  out  his  whiskers,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  practice  of  fashionable  English 
gentlemen  before  entering  a  room,  combed  out  his 
hair  with  his  fingers,  in  honour  of  the  lady  within 
and  his  own  charms,  assisted  Mr  Herbert's  ser- 
vant to  lay  the  cloth  ;  placing  himself  at  supper, 
directly  behind  that  gentleman's  chair,  and,  conse- 
quently, opposite  the  imagined  bride,  in  virtue  of 
the  ancient  privilege  which  permits  a  cat  to  look 
at  the  king.  Before  quitting  the  room,  but  after 
snuffing  the  four  wax  lights,  set  in  the  best  silver 
branches,  and  placing  the  decanters  in  parallelo- 
grams, James,  looking  at  the  lady,  and  respect- 
fully addressing  the  gentleman,  took  the  liberty  to 
hope  that  "  the  lady  would  not  be  disturbed  nor 
annoyed  by  the  party  assembling  in  the  twin-par- 
lour— all  highly  respectable  young  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  who  were  that  night  to  give  a  farewell 
supper  to  Mr  Fitzwagram,  the  famous  play-actor, 
who  was  a-going  to  America." 

"  I  see  there  are  only  sliding-doors  between  us," 
said  Mr  Herbert, 

"  Yes,  sir ;  sliding  oak-pannels— our  large  dining- 
room  when  we  have  the  county  gentry  at  the  races, 
or  their  honours,  the  judges." 

^And  a  very  commodious  and  handsome  one/' 


replied  Herbert,  thinking  more  of  the  langonr 
vbible  in  the  beautiful  face  on  which  he  tenderly 
gazed,  than  of  the  splendid  and  convenient  dining 
accommodations  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre. 

"  There  will  be  catches,  and  glees,  and  toasts,  and 
speeches,  sir  ;  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing — Be^^ 
pardon,  sir — for  the  freedom,  sir — ^by  the  young 
gentleman ;  and,  if  it  would  be  any  amusement, 
sir,  to  the  lady,  sir : — ^beg  pardon !  When  we  have 
such  parties,  ladies  are  often  spectators,  sir, — just 
here,  sir,  where  the  pannel  fits  into  the  map  of 
Yorkshire,  sir — ^the  Miss  Lowthers,  sir,  and  Lady 
Brampton,  sir,  and  the  Honourable  Missus  Faskar- 
lie — I've  seen  'em  all  having  a  peep ! " 

«  Thank  you,"  said  Herbert.  "If  the  lady  should 
not  be  curious,  perhaps  I  may if  the  com- 
pany are  not  private  ?" 

"  O  Lord,  sir ! — most  happy,  I  am  sure,  if  you'd 
do  'em  the  honour  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ^nth 
them,  when  Fitzwagram  gives  'em  a  benefit.  It's 
quite  a  thing,  sir,  in  this  town  to-night. — Ten  thou- 
sand pardons,  sir ! — ^But  I  know,  gentleman  travel- 
ling like  to  see  what  is  a-going  on,  sir The 

negus  is  just  a-coming,  sir, — Missus  Jobson  mixing 
it  herself." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Herbert,  as  both  attendants 
retired, — Mr  Herbert's  man  utterly  horrified  at  the 
assurance  of  the  waiter,  which  he  charitably  at- 
tributed to  vulgar  north-country  breeding. 

The  young  strangers,  who  had  caused  such  com- 
motion in  the  house,  were  glad  to  find  themselves 
alone. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Violet ; — either  you  are  cold, 
or  you  have  taken  cold,"  said  Herbert,  now  lead- 
ing his  wife  to  the  sofa,  which  he  had  drawn  «lo8e 
to  the  fire  he  had  ordered.    "  This  rambling  and 

boating  have  been  too  much  for  you My 

mother  will  scold  me  for  not  taking  better  care  of 
you,  dearest  one, — and  I  deserve  it." 

"  I  wish  she  were  here  to  do  so,"  replied  Violet, 
in  a  languid  tone,  yet  with  eyes  brightly  smiling 
her  gratefiil  thanks.  "  Then,  you  are  tired  of  me 
already ; — in  one  little  three  months,  Violet,  long- 
ing for  a  third  in  our  social  parties." 

"  Don't  fancy  I  shall  incur  our  mother's  censure 
of  spoiling  you  longer,  Cliarles,"  said  Violet,  laugh- 
ing. "  A  little  wholesome  contradiction,  called  the 
assertion  of  independent  judgment,  will  now  be  a 
pleasant  variety  for  us  both." 

"  Saucy  rebel  against  legitimate  authority ! 
Don't  you  deserve  to  be  well  punished  for  this?" 
And  the  gay  young  husband  proceeded  to  inflict 
the  gentle  punishment  which,  hitherto,  had  not 
been  very  violently  resented. 

"  Herbert !  dearest  Charles !  don't,  pray — ^let  me 
alone.  I  am  so  frightened,  nay,  I  shdl  be  affront- 
ed with  you." 

"  Don't  what,  little  fool?"  said  Herbert,  laugh- 
ing.   "  Are  you  offended  ?" 

"  Gentlemen  coming  into  the  next  room  •  .  •  . 
Only  an  oak  board ! — and,  I  am  sure  there  are 
voices  there  that  I  know,  too.     Hark  ! " 

"  Nonsense ! — So  it  is  not  kissing,  but  being 
caught,  you  fear  ? — Fie,  Violet  1  Yet,  the  dews  of 
heaven  never  fell  softer  on  the  rose-buds.  Let  us 
Idss  and  be  frieods,  however!" 
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*'Dnx  Chariea,  are  you  quite  well?"  cried  his 
wife,  who  almost  feared  the  champagne  had  taken 
tp9ddy,  if  evanescent,  effect  on  his  hrain. 

''Perfectly  well.  But  what  b  the  matter?*' 
Ajid  now  indeed  the  alanned  Herbert  had  a  deli- 
cate duty  to  perform,  in  kissing  away  the  fast 
gathering  tears.  **  Violet,  my  own  love,  have  my 
spirits  been  too  boisterous  for  you ;  you  are  surely 
iU,— nervous  ?  I  wish  you  would  go  to  bed  before 
the  noise  begin.  I  wish  my  mother  were  here 
to  nurse  you." 

**  1  beliere  I  am  nervous ;  •  *  •  but  I  like  no 
norae  half  so  well  as  yourself,  Charles."  And  the 
flattering  preference  was  repaid  by  a  repetition  of 
the  original  offence,  not  this  time  resented,  though 
more  gentlemen  might  be  overheard  coming  into 
•*  the  twin-pariour." 

"  Not  my  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  mdeed." 

**  How  proud  you  make  me; — ^not  old  Marion?" 

**  Nay,  you  love  to  tease." 

^  Then  yon  do  prefer  her  nursing  to  mine  ?" 

*^  Oh  no,  no.  .  .  .  What  a  fool  you  make  of  me. 
•  .  •  But,  Charles^  there  is  one  thing  ..." 

'^WelJ^  love?  But  tell  me,  and  never  mind 
those  gorgon-Gxyphon  letters,  which  seem  basilisks 
to  you." 

^  When  our  mother  comes  to-morrow,  Charles 


» 


•*  What  then,  love  ?  Why  hesitate,  why  blush  V* 

**  We  must  be  sage,  you  know, — ^not  giddy  and 
indiscreet ;  remember  we  are  old  married  people, 
now  ahnost  three  months,  and  these  raptures  .  .  •" 

**  Ahnost  thnee !  fled  like  a  bright  short  day.  .  •  . 
And  *  these  raptures,'  must  they  give  place  to  lec- 
torea?  and  is  this  your  iirst  attempt  in  that  line? 
Must  I  then  try  to  seem  to  love  you  less  ?" 

**  I  won't  humour  you  by  chiding.  And  there, 
I  declare,  is  the  man  with  his  negus  already."  And 
Violet,  like  a  guilty  thiqg,  started  from  her  hus- 
band's clasping  arm,  and  planted  herself  demurely, 
leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire.  The  waiter, — ^it  was  not  Jem  Winkin, — 
quietly  placed  the  rummer  on  the  table,  and  went 
away.  ^  Sit  down,  pray  Mrs  Charles,  opposite  me, 
to  a  quiet  conjugal  tet^-^-tete.  But  first  pledge  me 
in  this  hot  spicy  liquor,  to  the  waning  of  our  honey- 
moon, sinoe  yon  warn  me  that  it  disappears  to- 
night, with  my  mothei's  appearance." 

*^  And  another  long  era  of  happiness  begins." 

'^  So  I  fervently  hope  and  believe  ;  and  not  less 
bright,  dear  love." 

**  Not  less  sweet  and  serene ;  the  sober  certainty 
.  •  .  But  do  keep  your  own  side  of  the  house,  pray, 
or  I  shall  certainly  run  away, — and,  to  spoil  my 
quotation — ^fie!  •  •  .  And  the  gentlemen  in  the 
next  room!    There!" 

*^  Hang  the  gentlemen  in  tlie  next  room!"  said 
Herbert,  laughing.  *^  But  you  must  sit  down,  and 
say  where  you  please,  at  least  till  you  have  sipped 
your  negus,  my  mother's  old-fashioned  remedy  for 
chiUs  taken  on  the  water;  or,  Violet,"  and  he 
looked  eamesdy  in  her  eyes,  "  has  your  cold  not 
eomeby;wf^?" 

There  was  some  reason  for  the  question,  as,  ever 
tnd  aaon,  her  eyes  wandered,  and  pensively  fixed 

JIO.  IXXXl^^YOU  Tin, 


upon  the  unopened  letters  strewed  upon  the  table, 
while  her  tlioughts  involuntarily  glanced  back  to 
the  last  bright  and  fleeting  period  of  her  young 
life,  and  forward  into  a  future,  which  already 
looked  troubled  and  dark. 

^  Not  for  ttf,"  was  her  secret  reflection,  as  she 
recalled  the  contents  of  Mrs  Herbert's  late  confi- 
dential letters  to  herself, — ^  but  for  her^  bom  and 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  affluence  and  refinement, 
to  whom  luxury  has  become  absolute  necessity : — 
loving,  united,  together  we  can  brave  any  for- 
time,  and  extract  purest  happiness,  dearest  plea- 
sure, from  our  affections,  and  the  exercise  of  our 
faculties.    But  for  her  !  " 

In  this  depressed  mood,  arising  from  a  cause 
which  she  was  not  yet  permitted  to  reveal  to  her 
husband,  Violet  now  allowed  herself  to  regret  every 
thing,  save  only  her  marriage.  That  alone,  the 
source  of  her  pride  and  happiness,  was  never  to  be 
repented  by  her ;  and  Heaven  avert  that  another 
might  ever  repent !  As  she  mused,  Herbert,  hav- 
ing silently  watched  her  for  some  minutes,  ap- 
proached, and,  unchidden,  sate  down  and  drew  her 
towards  him,  kindly  trying  to  cheer  her  depressed 
spirits,  which  he  now  again  affected  to  impute  to 
fatigue,  as  his  former  hint  had  disturbed  her. 

**  Can  I  leave  you  alone  to  vex  yourself  reading 
over  all  those  ugly  letters — Gryphon's,  and  that 
one  from  Lord  Tarbert's  agent,  and  that  from 
Mr  Cryppes'  solicitor.  What  a  dowry  of  trouble 
and  vexation  I  have  brought  you,  Charles." 

^  Hush,  Violet,  lest  I  be  angry  with  you.  I 
must  begin  to  tiy  if  I  can  chide,  if  you  will  be 
unjust  to  yourself— ^unkind  to  us  both.  I  am 
going  to  smoke  a  cigar;  and — Hark,  the  bonny 
Christ^hurch  bells !  *  The  gentlemen  in  the  next 
room'  do  reasonable  justice  to  what  the  Cryppeses 
did  so  masterly,  you  remember." 

Violet  could  not  attend  to  the  singing.  She  was 
wrapped  in  her  own  agitating  thoughts;  and, 
pressing  the  hand  that  fondly  chisped  hers,  she  at 
length  found  utterance  : — 

*^  Do  you  remember  one  lovely  evening,  Charles, 
long,  long  since  now,  in  Mrs  Herbert's  garden- 
alcove,  in  Regent's  Park,  that  we  were  alone, 
talking  of  our  marriage,  and  that  I  tried  to  talk 
prudence.    It  was  but  talk,  I  fear." 

'^  And  I,  perhaps,  was  singing,  or  rather  feeling 
what  I  durst  not  say — 

*  Ah,  wha  could  prudence  think  upon, 
And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  I' 

*^  But  you  were  so  often  talking  of  prudence  and 
delay,  and  I  was  so  unwilling  to  listen,  that  I  can- 
not precisely  remember ;— and,  ah !  these  evenings 
they,  were  idl  so  lovely !" 

"  This  was  one  in  particular,"  faltered  Violet, 
looking  fondly  in  his  eyes ;  *^  when  you  said 
.... 

^'  Oh,  tell  me  what,  then  ?"  urged  he  more  ear- 
nestly. 

"  It  was — *  I  could  live  upon  your  breath !' " 

Herbert's  face  brightened.  He  well  remembered 
the  moment  when  he  had  first  inhaled  rapturous 
life  from  the  sweet  breath  on  wliich  he  hung. 
^^  Yes.  deax«9t|  I  well  remezaber-««iid  I  am  not 
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Mhamed ;  was  it  not  a  lore-inspired  sentiment? 
I  feel  its  power  now.    What  were  life  without 

yott — r 

**  But,  Charles  ;  «  .  ,"  gently  remonstrated 
the  lady. 

"  But  nothing,  Violet,  •  .  .  Why  tonnent 
yonnel^  and  disturb  our  new-bom  bliss — for  is 
not  this  but  the  birth-day  of  an  eternal  happi- 
neflg  I — ^with  doubts  and  fears,  for  which  there  may 
be,  can  be,  no  just  cause." 

**  And  leave  you  to  bear  alone  what  ought  to  be 
our  mutual  cares  and  amdettes,  while  I  am  only 
to  be  caressed  and  deceiyed  for  my  good — ^the 
sharer  of  your  joys  only.  Unkind  Charles !  this 
is  to  be  but  half  a  wife : — this  imperfect  confi- 
dence— this  want  of  reliance,  of  entire  sympathy 
distresses  me  more  than  could  the  worst  ills  my 
fancy  paints  :-*-were  my  only  grierance  redressed 
—if  the  heart  that  is  my  own  gushed  forth  to  me 
in  pain  and  sorrow,  as  it  oyerflows  in  happiness 

•    •    •    • 

Herbert  looked  excited,  yet  pleasure  glowed  in 
his  eyes,  while  he  said— *^  If  you  would  promise 
me  not  to  be  annoyed ; — ^yet  if  such  be  your  sove- 
reign pleasure,  I  fancy  I  must  not  dare  to  resist 
your  wish.  •  .  .  The  delight  of  fretting  over 
things  seems  to  do  ladies  good." 

**  Things  that  concern  those  we  love.  Yes,  sure- 
ly, the  greatest  imaginable  to  me — ^to  share  your 
whole  heart,  Charles-— not  one  dark  comer  hid  from 


me. 
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**  Well,  sip  yoor  black  draught,  and  let  me  see 
you  safely  to  No.  159,  or  where  is  it  ?  I  mean  to 
have  a  cigar,  and  a  glee  through  the  boards,  from 
those  merry  souls,  while  you  undress  ;  and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  be  bored  to  your  content,  with  Gry- 
phon's legal  despatches." 

Content,  almost  light-hearted,  and  smiling 
brightly  at  this  arrangement,  the  happy  young 
wife  was  led  away. 

If  prodence  had  not  urged  the  immediate  union 
of  Herbert  and  his  bride,  neither  had  wisdom — 
poverty  in  the  back-ground,  joining  in  chorus — 
lifted  up  her  potential  voice  against  it.  The  docu- 
ments so  singularly  recovered,  which  established 
Miss  Hamilton's  legal  claim  to  a  handsome,  if  not 
a  large  fortune,  had  satisfied  the  remaining  scrapks 
of  Mrs  Herbert,theonly  friend  deeply  interested,  that 
if  not  rich  as  riches  are  reckoned  by  the  standard  of 
the  English  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  or  even  by 
that  of  English  commercial  wealth,  they  would, 
with  Violet's  good  sense  and  simple  tastes,  have 
enough  for  the  easy  means  of  comfortable  living,  and 
for  the  real  enjoyments  of  refined  life.  Mrs  Her- 
bert, besides,  entertained  a  fond,  proud,  real  mother's 
flattering  opinion  of  the  capacity  and  attainments  of 
her  step-son  ;  and  the  reasonable  expectation,  that 
a  yet  closer  alliance  with  her  friend,  the  Earl  of  Tar- 
bert,  through  a  marriage  with  his  half-neice,  would 
not  narrow  Charles'  prospects  of — all  that  he  re- 
quired— an  introduction  into  public  life  through 
the  earl's  patronage.  Spite  of  his  early  embarass- 
ments^  arising  more  from  a  generous  imprudence 
than  personal  extravagance,  when  his  afiiirs  were 
.finally  adjusted,  she  was  persuaded  that  a  hand- 
jome  rerenion  would  rsmain  from  his  own  patri- 


mony ;  and  though  her  fortune  was  Ued  up,  and 
for  ever  disposed  away  from  tlie  famUy,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  she  now  thought  with  bitter  self- 
reproach,  her  income  was  ample  ;  and  her  gene- 
rosity as  boundless  as  her  afifection  for  ^  both 
her  children."  Thus  she  now  named  them  ;  and  in 
her  conduct,  and  even  in  her  heart,  she  made  no 
distinction  between  her  son,  and  that  sister- 
daughter,  who,  coming  in  the  place  of  a  hundred 
frivolous  female  acquaintances,  had  dignified  her 
feelings,  and  doubled  her  enjoyment  of  life,  by 
giving  her  one  friend  in  whom  her  faith  was 
perfect-— one  domestic  companion,  of  her  own  sex, 
with  whom  her  sympatliies  were  entire  ;  for  they, 
without  jealousy,  worshipped  the  same  fortunate 
man.  The  union  of  the  lovers  was,  therefore,  the 
seal  of  her  own  happiness  ;  she  gained  a  daughter, 
and  kept  her  son. 

Bat  mortal  pleasure,  what  are  thou  in  sooth  f 
The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below. — 

The  first  intimation  of  danger  came  from  Lady 
Laura  Temple.  It  was  not  in  her  own  power  to 
make  the  restitution  to  Mrs  Herbert  which  her  pride 
and  her  sense  of  justice  equally  dictated.  Nay, 
there  were  grave  doubts,  from  the  nature  of  the 
absurd  settlement,  whether  Lady  Laura  could  ever 
possess  the  right  of  disposing  of  money  vested  in 
several  trustees,  of  whom  her  father  was  one  and  Sir 
George  Lees  another,  for  the  behoof  of  her  younger 
children,  without  respect  to  who  the  father  of  said 
children  might  be.  Lady  Laura  was  indeed  clearly 
entitled  to  dispose  of  tiie  income  of  this  property 
when,  on  the  death  of  Mrs  Herbert,  it  diould  accrue 
to  her.  But  this  was  a  distant  view,  and  she  had 
perfectly  comprehended  the  dilemma,  when  she 
made,  as  she  imagined,  that  happy  compromise 
with  her  father,  which  led  to  his  conceding  the 
claims  of  Miss  Hamilton  without  opposition.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  real  wishes  of  the 
earl  respecting  his  half-neice,  neither  was  he  a  free 
agent.  It  was  found  that  he  had  people  of  bumness 
and  also  creditors,  who  must  be  consulted,  and,  in 
particular,  one  provincial  broker,  Mr  Stokes,  who, 
having  advanced  very  large  sums  to  rescue  him 
from  bad  and  dangerous  hands,  now  claimed  or 
assumed  the  sole  direction  of  his  afiairs.  It  vnas 
not  a  fortnight  after  the  jo3rfiil  marriage  of  Herbert 
and  Violet,  ere  Mrs  Herbert,  alarmed  and  vexed, 
apprized  Lady  Laura  of  the  imexpected  turn  which 
the  affair  had  taken,  and  that  the  earl's  people  of 
business  were  prepared  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
claims  of  his  niece— that,  in  short,  a  suit  had 
been  unavoidably  commenced,  in  which  Mr  Charles 
Herbert,  and  his  wife,  were  the  prosecutors,  and 
the  defSendant,  the  Right  Honourable  Dudley 
Temple  earl  of  Tarbert.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
vexatious  affair;  for  the  same  prosecutors  were 
also  compelled  to  become  defendants,  in  an 
action  to  recover  danuiges,  brought  by  **Plro- 
fessor  Cryppes,  Mus.  Doc.,  against  his  li^  pnpil« 
Violet  Gabri^e  Hamilton,  otherwise  Violet  €ra- 
brielle  Herbert."  The  parties  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  the  height  of  their  honeymoon  bliss^ 
travelling  leisurely,  as  pleasure  or  inclination  dic- 
tated, through  some  of  the  moet  beautifiil  soeneiy 
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In  England.  Their  aff«cUonate,  anxious  mother 
was  moflt  relactant  to  diatnrb  the  joy  of  the 
young  pair ;  and,  though  she  was  at  last  obliged 
to  fbrw^urd  letters  of  business  to  her  son.  Care  could 
not  long  surnve  in  the  bright  presence  of  Rapture, 
ften  had  Charles  been  of  a  disposition  to  cherish 
tht  churlish  gnest. 

Yet  Herbert's  communications  with  his  solicitor, 
HrOryphon^graduallybecame  direct  and  frequent ; 
and  so  much  was  invt^ved  in  the  issue  of  one  of 
thesnita — lor  he  could  not  speak  of  the  prosecution 
of  Cryppes,  without  ridicule  and  contempt — that 
it  was  not  posmble  to  banish  it  wholly  from  his 
thoughts.    If  the  lawyers  of  the  earl — for  that 
noble  person  constantly  disclaimed  all  share  In  the 
affair  himself-^were  able  to  set  aside  the  claims  of 
Ykdet^  the  young  couple,  left  entirely  dependent 
on  Mrs  Herbert,  or  nearly  so,  might,  in  case  of 
her  death,  be  involved  in  serious  distress,  which 
Herbert  felt  it  was  wise  and  manly  to  look  at 
once  in  the  face,  and  to  provide  against ; — and  this 
was  to  be  his  first  duty  immediately  on  returning  to 
town.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  his  mother,  and  her  East  India 
iiiendB,  for  the  solvency  of  a  great  house  in  Cal- 
cutta, in  which  the  bulk  of  her   fortune  was 
placed^-and  which  she  had  confided  to  Violet — 
he  could  better  have  appreciated  those  feelings  of 
extreme  uneasiness  which  his  wife,  as  bidden  by  dieir 
mother,  hid  In  her  heart,  though  she  could  not 
bdieve  that  concealment  was  either  well-judged  or 
justifiable.    And,  now  that  her  husband  had  pro- 
mised to  keep  no  painful  secrets  from  her,  she  re- 
solved  to  solicit  Mrs  Herbert  to  allow  her  to  treat 
him  with  the  same  candour  and  confidence. 

CHAPTKR  XVT. 

In  the  meantime,  Herbert  having  attended  his 
wife  Uirough  the  long  and  labyrinthine  passages 
and  stairs  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre, — ^with  tender^ 
ness  and  gallantry  which  excited  tJie  lively  admi- 
ration of  all  the  peeping  chamber-maids,  and 
convinced  the  skipping  young  waiters  that  the 
"  handsome  couple"  in  No.  16,  could  not  have  been 
married  aboTe  a  week  at  the  most, — ^returned  to  his 
cigar  and  the  newspaper,  to  spend  the  permitted 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  several  hours  elapsed 
before  he  joined  his  sleepless  and  anxious  partner, 
who,  but  for  very  shame,  would  long  before  have 
risen  and  alarmed  the  house,  or  have  gone  herself 
in  search  of  him.  It  is  now  our  purpose  to  ac- 
count for  Herbert's  long  absence,  and  that  first 
tnn^gression  against  domestic  rule,  to  which  there 
had  been  some  temptation. 

Wlule  Herbert  smoked,  mused,  and  scanned  the 
London  new^apers,  he,  at  the  same  time,  drank 
in  the  mellifluous  sounds  of  the  amateur  glee- 
■i^ers  on  the  other  side  of  the  oaken  pannels ;  and 
teuned,  from  the  grumbling  tones  of  some  of  the 
party,  that  they  were  still  without  the  effulgence 
of  the  star  of  the  night,  and  the  more  substantial 
eomforts  of  supper ;  which  was  now  becoming  a 
matter  of  aome  interest,  as  early  dinners  were  the 
oM-faahioAed,  frugal  habit  of  the  town. 

**  Fitawagtam  has  to  vrash  the  paint  from  his 
bce^  «i4  thmr  off  Ui  ftage-cktiieii.    Don  Felix 


to  night — and  super-admirable !  though  tragedy  la 
his  forte" — said  Greenthwaite  the  chairman, 
anxious  to  preserve  good  humour.  ^  But  here  he 
comes :  quick — Glorious  Apollo !  strike  up !" 

It  was  a  false,  if  flattering,  alarm  ;  and  GrBen<» 
thwaite's  neighbour,  Mr  Sturt  the  ironmonger,  a 
middle-aged  citiaen — a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of 
alderman,  and,  of  late,  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
dilettante— though  he  had  seen  the  day— now 
growled  exceedingly.  He  had  come  out  radier 
against  hb  will,  and,  moreover,  had  dined  at  one 
o'clock. 

^^Draw  Fitzwagram  out  in  the  political  linei 
Greenthwaite,"  said  Mr  Copper  the  young  watch-* 
maker,  and  vice-chairman.  ^The  fellow,  sir" — 
addressing  Sturt — **  is  up  to  every  thing,  and  every 
body,  in  London — man,  woman,  and  baby.  That 
row,  and  pulling  of  caps,  between  Uie  queen "— « 
but  here  the  discourse  minching  treason,  died  away 
into  an  unintelligible  whisper;  though  Herbert 
vras  left  to  conclude  that  the  other  belligerent  was 
the  queen-dowager.  ^Fact,  sir,"  continued  Mr 
Copper,  as  the  ironmonger  growled  unbelief* 
^  Women,  as  Fitzwagram  remarked  at  the  time, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  every  where^  when  they 
get  hold  of  each  other's  caps,  and  into  a  real  pas* 
sion — ^palace  or  fish-stall  ^all  one.' " 

The  position  of  Herbert,  with  hisoigarinhis  mouth, 
and  his  legs  tilted,  Anglo-American  fashion,  on 
each  side  of  the  stove,  was  too  luxurious  to  permit 
curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  laainees ;  so  he  waa 
contented  with  what  he  could  learn  of  palace  anec- 
dote without  moving  nearer.  ^*No  one  must 
cross-question  him,"  continued  Copper,  ^or  he 
bolts  at  once— A  high,  fractious  chap ;  it  must  all 
come  of  his  own  dde." 

''Humph!"  said  the  ironmonger,  speaking  In 
the  natural  language,  or,  perhaps,  in  that  of  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  named  the  ^Sn^ 
Sfno  nation.  ''Sits  up  all  nighty  and  lies  arbed  all 
day ;  no  one  ever  yet  saw  Uie  face  o'  un  on  tha 
pavement  in  sun-loight :  a  queer  customer-HBquinta 
like  dinkins." 

"A  common  habit  of  men  of  genius,"  said 
Greenthwaite,  "to  'consume  the  midnight  oil.* 
And  that  cast  of  the  eyes— what  effect  it  gives  to 
his  Shylock !  Then  tiie  expression  of  Fitcwag- 
ram's  face  is  so  decidedly  intellectual  I  What  an 
mere  physical  advantages?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  grumbled  the  ironmonger  drily,  and 
measuring,  with  the  tail  of  his  sly  eye,  tlie  sixty- 
five-inches  length  of  his  friend— 

"Remember,  sir,  Garrick  was  a  dwarf;  and 
the  husky  voice  and  stunted  figure  of  Kean«" 

"That  creater  had  an  eye  in  its  head  like  a 
toa-ad,"  said  the  ironmonger,  excited  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  play-going  day*—"  TlierB  waa 
real  stuff  In  yon  litUe  body." 

Passing  whiffs  of  the  savoury  cookery,  lor  which 
the  Crown  and  Mitre  was  renowned,  at  least  within 
its  own  precincts,  now  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
whettedtheimpatienceofthecompany.  MrGreenth* 
waite,  on  the  principle  by  which  a  skilftil  manager 
propitiates  the  impatient  and  angry  gods,  called  for 
more  music ;  for  the  abbey  clock  struck  ten,  and  the 
InmmoDifer)  xteintf  in  writh,  threw  a  cnms  on  tha 
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table,  as  his  share  of  the  bill,  and  swore  he'd  ^*  be 
danged  if  he'd  wait  another  minute  for  face  of  man." 
Greenthwaite  and  Copper  interposed  between  him 
and  the  door,  and  ere  the  **  Chough  and  Crow"  had 
fairly  taken  wing,  "  Glorious  Apollo"  once  more 
struck  up,  and  loud  and  longHX>ntinued  plaudits  an- 
nounced to  Herbert  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  guest. 
The  bustle  of  the  waiters,  and  the  clanking  of  dishes 
drowned  the  explanations  and  apologies,  save  that 
Mr  Fitzwagram  had  found  London  despatches  at 
his  lodgings  which  he  was  obliged  to  answer  in 
course  of  post.  '^  And,  gentleman,"  he  continued, 
in  a  hollow  theatrical  whisper,  '^you  may  look 
out  for  netos .'" 

"  By  the  gods  of  the  Greeks !"  ejaculated  the 
solitary  smoker,  rising  half  laughing,  ^*  but  I  sus- 
pected as  much !  Jack's  alive  !  Here  is  news 
for  Violet  and  Marion !"  and  he  advanced  to  the 
partition. 

"News!"  respectfully  re-echoed  Greenthwaite, 
who  was  now  installed  in  the  chair,  Mr  John  Quintin 
Cryppes,  ali€u  Heniy  Adolphus  Fitzwagram,  on  his 
right  hand,  the  ironmonger  on  his  left,  and  a  large 
turkey  smoking  before  him. — "  What  have  we  got 
here  ?"  said  Jack,  clapping  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  looking  round — "Turkey,  goose,  and  bustard!" 
And  Mr  Copper  the  Vice,  who  at  once  apprehended 
the  joke,  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  his  neighbours  who  was  goose  and  who 
was  bustard. 

"  Foreign  or  domestic,  sir,"  inquired  the  iron- 
monger, who  had  more  self-assurance  than  the 
younger  men,  probably  from  his  late  experience  of 
great  ones  in  the  town-council  and  in  electioneer- 
ing matters. 

"  Foreign  and  domestic,"  was  the  pithy  and  em- 
phatic reply,  which  produced  quite  a  sensation. 
However,  supper  was  to  be  despatched,  and  Fitz- 
wagram did  ample  honour  to  the  entertainment ; 
praised  the  cookery  as  wonderful  for  the  provinces, 
and  sent  his  compliments  to  Mrs  Jobson  and  her 
cook.    Greenthwaite  was  too  evidently  absorbed  in 
the  honourable  but  onerous  duties  wliich  awaited 
him  to  attend  to  mere  trencher-filling,  in  which  the 
ironmonger  officiated  ;  and  at  length  King,  Queen, 
Duchess  of  Kent^  Queen  Adelaide,  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Army,   Navy,    and  "  all  the   rest  of  the  royal 
family,"  having  been  rapidly  swallowed,  Mr  Green- 
thwaite rose,  bumper  in  hand,  to  propose  the  toast  of 
the  night ;  and  Mr  Fitzwagram  modestly  veiled  his 
face  with  his  hand,  allowing  himself  merely  a  vista, 
between  the  third- and  fourth  finger,  through  which 
to  survey  the  company,  while  the  orator,  on  his 
legs— or  rather  see-sawing  from  leg  to  leg,  like  her 
majesty's  government— with  equal  modesty  and  hu- 
mility, first  proclaimed  "  his  entire  and  utter  unfit- 
ness and  unworthiness  to  discharge  the  great  and  im- 
portant duty  which  had  devolved  upon  the  humble 
individual  before  that  honourable  company." 
>  After  several  more  of  the  same  kind  of  depreca- 
tory flourishes,  which  the  ironmonger  in  a  gruff  €uide 
called  "  all  bam,"  he  fairly  launched  out  into  a 
harangue  which  glanced  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
threw  a  sweep-net  over  the  "  Roman  Roscius," 
Shakspeare,  Garrick,  the  great  Columbian  lion- 
queller,  to  whom  "  he  of  the  bean-stalk"  was  but  as 


a  dwarf ;  and  the  "  Centaur  Ducrow.'*  Mr  Copper 
remarked,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  critics  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  table — the  top  being  given  up  to  the  wealth  and 
respectability — ^that  this  was  inapt  to  the  occasion, 
as  Fitzwagram  was  devoted  to  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  not  to  be  classed  with  Ducrow  and  Van  Am- 
burgh.  Tlie  orator,  however,  recovered  this  slip, 
if  it  was  one  ;  and  having  borrowed  a  certain  work 
from  the  Town  library,  went  through  tlie  whole 
bead-roll  of  eminent  British  actors,  and  wound  up 
the  peroration  by  placing  Fitzwagram  infinitely 
above  them  all,  as,  "  him,  gentlemen !  who,  to  tlie 
classic  purity  and  statutesque*  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  a  Kemble,  the  fire  and  passion  of  a  Kean,  the 
massive  majesty  of  a  Macready,  added  the  cordial 
hilarious  brusqueness  of  a  Sheridan  Knowles ! " 

Tliunders  of  applause,  in  which  Herbert  joined 
gaily,  followed  this  burst  of  eloquence ;  glasses 
were  emptied  and  replenished,  and  down  sunk  Mr 
Greenthwaite,  leaning  back  on  hb  chair,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  up  rose 
Mr  Fitzwagram,  murmuring,  indistinct,  heavy- 
breathed,  "  overpowered,"  "  the  very  humble  indi- 
vidu^  before  them,"  *'  so  impressed,"  **  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  honour  just  conferred  upon  him, 
by  the  respectable,  the  enlightened,  the  intelligent, 
the  accomplished  assembly  he  had  the  delight  to 
see  around  him ;  the  tlite  of  an  ancient  city,  long 
distinguished  for  critical  taste  and  acumen  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  drama ;  for  audiences,  whose 
approbation  was  at  once  a  sure  passport  to  that  goal 
of  every  histrionic  aspirant's  ambition, — ^the  Lon- 
don boards !"  Loud  applause ! — ^the  company  were 
almost  as  proud  of  their  town  as  of  its  citizens. 

^'  Impudent  dog !"  thought  Herbert,  who  now 
fairly  dragged  forward  his  chair  to  the  slit  in  the 
partition,  where  the  map  of  Derbyshire  afforded 
a  full  view  of  the  room  and  the  company, — a  circle 
of  ruddy,  beaming,  liilarious  John-Bull  faces,  all 
turned  to  the  eloquent  Fitzwagram,  which  it  was 
really,  to  a  man  of  social  feelings,  comfortable  to 
look  upon.  Herbert  had  placed  another  chair  to  ac- 
commodate his  legs,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and  dis- 
posed himself  so  as  to  see  and  listen  at  his  ease ;  as  the 
chamber-maid  entered  the  parlour, — ^the  identical 
Mrs  Hannah — an  over-dressed  good-looking  wo- 
man, with  the  faintest  tinge  of  rouge  giving  lustre 
to  her  black  eyes,  many  strings  of  coral  beads  in- 
crusting  her  white  neck,  and  long  cork-screw 
ringlets,  through  which  gleamed  longer  gold  ear- 
rings. The  la4y  started,  or  affected  to  start ;  but 
stood  her  ground  while  offering  to  withdraw,  until 
she  had  explained  that,  fancying  the  parlour  un- 
occupied, she  had  stolen  in  for  a  peep  of  the  jftar 
and  the  company.  The  gallantry  of  Herbert  could 
not  baulk  so  harmless  a  purpose.  Nor  did  she  re- 
main long  to  tax  his  politeness.  The  glance  of  a 
minute,  during  which  Herbert  closely  watched  the 
changes  of  her  face,  so  far  as  he  could  see  it,  satis- 
fied her  and  him ;  and,  curtsying,  she  withdrew  in 
some  haste,  as  if  afraid  of  being  detected  in  her 
peeping  propensities. 

Many   moi-e  s))eeches    were  made,  and  toasts 
drank ;   but  Herbert  was  more  amused  by  the 

*  So  afterwards  printed  in  the  Tory  county  paper. 
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green-rbom  *  anecdotes,  with  which  Fitzwagram 
crammed  the  chairman,  and  astonished  the  iron- 
monger; who  sat  with  a  face  of  strange  perplexity, 
hearing  of  Tagiioni's  hust,  which  was  not  quite 
what  it  should  he ;  and  Madame  Vestris'  legs, 
which  were  absolute  perfection  ;  and  the  suspicious 


Ivaiifons  of  Miss 


which  made  Mr  Sturt  shake 


his  head, — and,  for  the  sake  of  the  morals  of  young 
Greenthwute  and  Copper,  beg  rather  for  another 
comic  song,  as  of  hetter  moral  tendency  tlian  such 
perilous  stuff.      Fitzwagram's  comic  songs  and 
c«3mic  imitations,  fairly,  in  the  ironmonger's  opin- 
ion, eclipsed  his  tragedy — ^but  this  the  younger 
men  would  not  allow  ;  yet  the  imitations  of  Charles 
Mathews   were  so  good,  that    Herbert    himself 
laughed  aloud  in  his  concealment,  and  the  iron- 
monger was  nearly  choking.     Most  of  the  com- 
pany had  now  dropped  away,  but  a  few  stanch 
hands  and  choice  spirits  crowded  the  closer  round 
^e  chairman  and  Fitzwagram  ;  and  Copper  pro- 
posed "  the  health  of  Charles  Matliews,  Esquire,  and 
the  comic  stage  I"  which  at  once  called  Fitzwagram 
to  his  feet  to  return  thanks;  which  he  did,  accord- 
ing to  the  flat  newspaper  report,  only,  '^  in  neat  and 
pointed  terms." 

"  Ah !  I  ought  to  do  my  best  for  poor  Charley," 
said  the  eloquent  actor,  receiving  the  compliments 
of  his  audience,  as  he  sat  down,  with  a  nonchalant 
\'et  gracious  and  patronizing  air.  **  He  is  a  good 
boy,  Mathews. — Ay,  many  a  time  and  oft  have  we 
together  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  since  we 
first  gave  each  other  black  eyes  at  Eton — ay,  and  at 
Ivy  Cottage  made  up  the  quarrel  over  mince-pie, 
and  the  least  tiny  drop  of  champagne,  that  charm- 
ing Mrs  M  thought  good  for  boys — ay,  ay  ;  I 
grow  an  old  man." 

**  He  was  at  Eton,  you  remark,"  said  Green- 
thwaite,  aside  to  the  ironmonger,  eager  to  catch 
the  slenderest  cue  that  was  likely  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  Fitzwagram's  incognito,  "  Capital 
school,  Eton,"  continued  Gi*eenthwaite  ;  "  the  first 
men  in  the  country  are  bred  there." 

"  Eton,  did  I  say  ! — ^what  a  blabbing  blockhead 
I  do  become,  when  set  down  among  choice  friends. 
No  such  thing,  I  assure  you — not  Eton,  nor  yet 
Harrow : — I  was  bred  nowhere,  gentlemen  ;  I  am 
the  Wandering  Jew, — ^the  Man  in  the  Moon, — that 
mystery  in  an  Iron  Mask,  found  in  the  Bastille, 
egad." 

**  In  the  brazen  visor.  Jack  I"  was  said  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  portrait 
of  the  late  Lord-lieutenant  that  hung  overhead ;  and 
which  Jobson  had  got  liberty  for  an  itinerant  artist 
to  copy  from  that  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  part-pay- 
ment of  a  long  bill. 

"Who  speaks?"  cried  the  chairman,  firing  at 
tiie  insult  offered  to  the  distinguished  guest,  and 
rising  to  his  feet ;  while  Jack,  alias  Fitzwagram, 
also  rose,  looked  round  uneasily,  and  buttoned  his 
coat,  as  if  instinctively  preparing  to  bolt,  while  his 
friends  stared  at  each  other, 

"  Dem'd  impertinent  jest, — some  of  those  scamps 
of  onder-waiters  for  a  trick,  I  fancy." 

"  ril  put  them  to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy," 
cried  Greenthwaite,  seizing  Fitzwagram's  sword- 
cane. 


"  Bah !  not  worth  while,"  said  the  great  man, 
recollecting  himself,  and  resuming  his  chair ;  and 
matters  of  greater  pith  and  moment  soon  made  Her- 
bert's boyish  exercise  in  his  old  and  boyish  acquire- 
ments in  ventriloquy  be  forgotten.  From  the  in- 
terior of  the  Palace,  Fitzwagram  had  got  into  the  * 
Cabinet  Council ;  and  his  mute  audience,  now  be- ; 
come  small  and  select,  appeared  fully  to  appreciate 
his  whispered,  mysterious  confidences, — ^not  made, 
however,  until  each  had  vowed  perpetual  silence.    . 

"  Fitzwag  knows  all  those  high  fellows,"  Mr 
Greenthwaite  was  heard  to  remark. — ^As  the  night 
wore  away,  and  familiarity  increased,  the  draper 
had  gradually  dropped,  first  the  ceremonious  Mis- 
ter;  then  the  final  syllable  of  tlie  great  man's  sur- 
name ;  until,  under  the  full  pressure  of  two  bottles, 
the  appellation  diminished  to  Fitzwag  and  Fitz. 
But  he  still  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  rare  and  sacred  information  confided  to  him, — . 
even  when  it  began  to  ooze  out  as  the  wine  flowed 
in. 

"  'Pon  my  soul  I  saw  the  letter — addressed  Burke 
Barker,  Esq.,  Baker  Street. — He  gave  me  Barker's 
autograph, — show  it  you  to-morrow ;  does  all  the 
dramatic  criticism, — ^knows  the  thing  and  the  actors 
so  well  that  he  does  not  care  whether  he  sees  the 
play  performed  or  not.  Has  more  freedom  of  style 
without : — ^But  an  awkward  thing  happened '* 

"  Why,  Barker  the  famous  editor !  do  you  really 
know  him,  sir  ?"  respectfully  inquired  the  admir- 
ing Copper.  "  What  a  cutting  up  he  gave  the  blues 
in  his  paper,  at  our  last  election.  What  a  fellow 
that !  what  a  pen  he  wields !" 

"  With  help."  Was  the  sententious  reply  of 
Jack,  delivered  in  a  tone  which  made  Herbert  smile  ; 
though  he  was  now  becoming  anxious  that  the 
party  should  break  up,  as  he  wished  most  particu- 
larly to  say  two  words  in  private  to  their  illustrious 
guest,  and  did  not  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  company,  or  even  of  the  sage  James  Winkin 
or  his  myrmidons,  to  the  circumstance,  by  a  for- 
mal message. 

"  I  wish  you  saw  some  of  those  London  whelps 
of  the  press,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Mr  Cryppes, 
grandly.  "  No  man  is,  you  know,  a  hero  to  liis 
valet." 

"  Fitz  knows  all  those  dons,"  hickuped  Mr 
Greenthwaite,  now  considerably  cut> — ^but  more 
proud  than  ever  of  his  great  friend  and  himself. 

"  Familiar  as  my  garter,"  responded  Jack,  who 
now  lighted  a  cigar,  and  lolled  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  air  of  ineffable  enjoyment  and  supe- 
riority. 

"  I  say,  Fitz,  my  boy,"  ventured  the  chainnan, 
prompted  by  the  importunity  of  the  inordinately 
curious  Copper,  and  rendered  audacious  by  the 
condescension  of  the  lion  of  the  night,  "  do,  pray, 
tell  us — we  are  only  friends  here — ^that  capital 
thing  D'Orsay  said  to  you  about  young  D'Israeli, 
or  something.    It  was  a  rum  go,  that." 

The  President  of  the  Shakspeare  Club,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  was  becoming  forward  and  vulgar. 
Mr  Copper  frowned  upon  him  severely,  while  Fitz- 
wagram, not  in  the  least  discomposed,  replied : — 

"  Ah,  poor  dear  D'Orsay !— Jftrofte/,  you  mean  ; 
we  say  Mirabel,  now,    I  know  m  D'Orsay,  ^y9 
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the  dentist.  But  Mirabel!  the  finest  creature 
that  breathes,  though,  alaa !  he  ages  apace : — 

All  that's  bright  mast  fade. 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ! 

as  the  countess  whispered  to  us  one  day  in  her 
yellow  boudoir,  when  the  count  made  his  accosty 
after  a  whitebait  dinner  at  Greenwich  or  Black- 
wall — I  really  forget  where  we  had  been, — ^which 
had  somewhat  deepened  the  incipient  crow's-feet." 

Copper  and  Greenthwaite  exchanged  admiring 
glances. 

"  But  you  slian't,  Fitz,  my  boy,  get  oflF  without 
that  capital  story,"  said  the  latter. 

^'  It  isn't  fair,  gentlemen,  to  tell  tales  out  of  school. 
I  am  mum.  I  shall  get  hufied  with  you.  Green- 
thwaite,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  have  either  eye  or 
tongue  for  what  falls  from  a  friend  in  confidence.  I 
remember,  now,  it  was  neither  at  Lady  B.'s — a  great 
many  Lady  B.'s  in  the  peerage,  you  know — ^nor 
yet  at  the  Athensum,  Mirabel  let  drop  that  pearl 
of  wit,  but  at  one  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Cryppes'  famous  musical  parties,  which  turned 
the  head  of  the  town  last  season,  and  at  which  all 
nations  were  represented  by  their  regular  ambassa- 
dors." 

—''Any  thing  to  the  family  party  in  Newgate  for 
running  away  with  Stokes,  the  Warwickshire 
banker's  daughter?"  inquired  Copper;  but  Fitz- 
wagram  did  not  hear. 

^  Bulwer  and  a  few  more  men,"  he  continued — 
But  there  was  a  cross  fire  from  the  ironmonger 
— "What  came  of  that  business?"  he  inquired; 
*•  anybody  hanged  for  it  yet? — sarve  them  right — " 
•    •    •    « 

•^**  Bulwer  and  a  few  more  men  came  straight 
from  dinner  at  the  club  ;  but  Sir  Greorge  Lees,  who 
had  been  on  an  election  committee,  was  obliged  to 
go  home  to  dress — " 

"The  member  for  Wolverton?"  inquired  the 
ironmonger. 

"  Ditto — ^he  went  home,  as  I  was  saying  ..." 

**  Which  he  won't  long  be,"  rudely  interrupted 
the  ironmonger.  ''  A  rat,  and  a  fellow  of  bad 
morals." 

"  When  was  that  found  out,  pray,"  asked  Jack, 
slukrply,  and  in  a  voice  fall  of  meaning, — *'  since  he 
ratted^  as  you,  sir,  term  the  thing  ?" 

''  The  Stokes'  connexion  have  resolved  to  oust 
him,  for  the  countenance  he  has  given  to  the  black- 
guards engaged  in  the  abduction  of  Miss  ...  (if 
Juliana  could  have  heard  herself  called  Missl) 
I  had  that  at  the  first  hand — from  the  traveller  of 
Stokes  Brothers,  wire  manufacturers,  in  this  very 
room,  where  he  gave  a  few  of  us  a  supper  on  his  last 
journey.  They  will  spend  ten  thousand  on  it,  but 
they  will  have  Lees  out^  a  Stokes  in,  and  bring  the 
vagabond  Cryppses  to  justice." 

"  You  are  a  politician,  my  good  sir,  I  perceive," 
said  Fitzwagram,  squinting  arrows  and  death  at 
the  fair  round  stomach,  with  good  roast-beef  lined, 
of  tlie  ironmonger ;  at  least,  as  Jack's  oblique  glance 
appeared  to  people  of  ordinary  vision. 

''  No,  sir,  I  am  no  politician  ;  I  am  here  to  en- 
joy good  fellowship  and  discuss  the  drama  and  the 
line  arts^  and — hang  politics^^-«b.  Greeny  ?" 


Mr  Greenthwaite  nodded  and  smiled  entire  a{h 
probation. 

''  Hang  swindling  vagabonds  that  would  run 
away  with  a  young  girl,  sir,  agaiiist  her  own  and 
her  parents'  will,  for  her  cash,  sir, — ^for  her  cash !" 
spluttered  the  ironmonger,  who  felt  strongly.  He 
had  daughters  himself,  two  of  them, — one  of  whom, 
with  a  portion  of  j£1500,  he  might  have  bestowed 
on  Greenthwaite,  had  the  dilettante  draper  been 
more  steady ;  and  he  had  eaten  salt,  if  not  with  the 
Messrs  Stokes,  yet  at  their  expense ;  he  was,  be- 
sides, a  very  honest  man,  barring  tliat  he  was  nnable 
all  at  once  to  grant  countiy  customers  the  full  bene- 
fit of  those  reduced  prices  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  wares,  which  filled  him  with  horror  and 
tmfeigned  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  British 
Constitution ! 

Mr  Cryppes,  notwithstanding  his  philosophy,  was 
not  perfectly  at  ease  under  this  unlooked  for  in- 
fliction. He  merely  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips 
to  attempt  a  diversion,  and  to  repeat — ^  I  detest 
politics  save  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  when  a 
friend's  motion  is  on ;  or,  with  the  Times  in  my 
hand  wet  of  a  morning,  over  my  eaft  ckaud.  As 
O'Connell  remarked  to  me  one  morning  that  Sheil 
and  I  went  home  with  him,—- after  he  had  floored 
Stanley, — ^to  partake  of  a  noggin  of  smoked  whisky- 
punch,  screecliing  hot" 

'^O'Connell,  sir!"  shouted  the  admiring  iron- 
monger. 

^  Yes ;  I  presume  you  have  heard,  in  these 
northern  parts,  of  such  an  individual  ?" 

"  Drink  whisky  punch  with  Mr  O'Connell  1 " 

"  Why,  ay,  man ;  and  yet  the  stars  have  not 
fallen  on  my  head.  What  do  you  take  me  for, 
now?" 

The  ironmonger  was  past  speech  ;  yet  in  his  eye 
there  was  shrewd  questioning.  The  statement  of 
Mr  Fitzwagram  might  have  been  quite  correct ;  and 
many  a  strange  playfellow  Mr  O'Connell  must 
have  encountered  in  his  long  bustling  day ;  yet  our 
friend  Jack  was  not  perfectly  easy ;  he,  besides, 
hated  cross-questioning ;  and  he  gave  a  new  tm'u 
to  the  subject  by  repeating — 

"  Ay,  whisky  punch — ^punch  of  poteen — dariing 
little  name!  Whisky,  gentlemen  and  friends," 
and  he  sung  joUily, 

'  Which  came  from  a  ttUl, 
Snug  under  a  hill, 
Where  eye  of  guager  saw  it  not !' 

ICnow  Dan  O'Connell?  Perhaps  I  don't  know 
him. — Ask  him." 

Jack  looked  prodigiously  knowing ;  and,  after  a 
pause  of  mingled  consternation  and  admiration,  he 
proceeded  more  quietly. 

^  When  I  was,  last  season,  at  Darrynane  Abbey 
— w^here  a  few  rollicking  boys  of  us  made  a  run  up 
from  Killamey — ah.  Greeny,  my  dear  fellow !  I 
see  you  are  slyly  taking  notes :  well,  write  Dany^ 
naue — ^not  Derryubxv^y  as  tlie  Cockneys  have  it :  a 
trifle,  to  be  sure ;  yet  such  things,  as  Croker  says, 
mark  the  difference  between  bipeds ; — ^when  1  was 
last  with  O'Connell  at  his  seat — ^by  the  way, 
Greenthwaite,  would  you  like  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  O'Connell,  when  you  next  run  up  to  town 
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&r  your  winter  faahioiiB?— Praji  remind  me  of  it 
to-mont>w^ 


>f 


**  When  yon  weje  last  at  Denynane,  air?"  said 
the  now  half-onyious  ironmonger^  who  saw  no 
light  that  Greenthwaite,  so  much  younger  a  man 
in  yean,  and  of  lower  standing  in  the  oorporation, 
had  to  get>  before  him,  introductions  to  great  men. 
He  recalled  the  speaker  to  the  question,  ''But 
ain't  that  Croker  a  danged  Tory?    Tell  us  of 

O'Connell — Croker's  no  go You  would 

have  lota  of  politics,  of  course  V 

^  Devil  a  bit  of  it'; — Shunting,  like  Nimrods,  all 
the  morning,  and  carousing  all  night ;  with  inter- 
ludes of  the  ladies,  waltzing,  and  Irish  melodies, 
$0T  oa  young  fellows.  Dan  and  the  priests  gener- 
ally stuck  by  the  bottle.  iZt n^-day  was  not  come 
round ;  and  in  London  and  Dublin  0'C<mnell  gets 
a  stomaehful  of  political  blarney.  Besides,  we 
differ  in  sentiment :  Mr  0*Connell  is  a  good  Catho- 
lic— all  my  eyeV*  and  Jack  touched  not  his  eye, 
but  his  wry,  or  as  he  called  it,  Italic  nose.  ''  I  am 
a  devoted  Churchman ;  we,  therefore,— differ,  but 
smicably." 

**  You  are  against  Repeal,  I  daresay  V*  said  the 
in>nmonger,  earnestly. 

*^  Repeal ! — you  ahall  hear.  The  morning  I  left 
D&rrynane,  O'Connell  and  Prince  John — ^Bruen 

snd  I  call  him  the  Pretender *^ 

*^  Bnten? — ain't  he  a  Tory  that  fellow,  sir  ?"  said 
the  inmmonger. 

**  firuen  I  periu&pa  it  was  not  Bruen.  It  might 
be  CFenall,  or  O'Callaghan,  or  Fitzmaurice,  or 

,    I  can't  remember  half  their  dem'd  Mile- 

Bin  names ;  and  when  not  absolutely  certain,  on 
points  of  &ct,  I  am  apt  to  be  even  superstitious  in 
my  semises." 

''Bight,  sir,  right,"  said  the  earnest  ironmonger* 
"Nothing  like  stark  truth." 

**■  Nothing  like  it,  sir.  Tell  truth  and  shame  the 
deviL    Said  I  right?    An  Englishman's  maxim. 

But  where  was  I  ?    O I  on  tlie 

nsd  to  Tralee.  Emphasis  on  the  last  syllable — 
Tnlee^  Greenthwaite.  The  Saxons  bamboozle 
Irish  names  exactly  as  they  do  Irish  interests. 
We  were  at  a  turn  of  the  road — '  Halt,'  cried  Dan, 
^wing  bridle  opposite  an  old  dilapidated  farm- 
house— *  There,  Fitzw^ffram,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
he,  sddressing  me,  '  there  stands  the  humble 
home  in  which  the  Liberator  was  bom ;  and  in 
which  my  grandmother — Ablest  be  the  place  of  her 
rest ! — rared  twenty-two  childre.'  Bless  his  rich 
Minister  brogue!  for  it  flows  from  his  lips  like 
honey  and  oiled  butter," 

*"  A  bull  1  a  bull!"  shouted  Greenthwaite.  <'  How 
could  O'Connell  remember  the  rearing  of  his 
grandmother's  children  ?" 

''Hold  your  gab,  if  you  please,  Dick,  and  let 
the  gentleuoan  tell  out  his  story,"  cried  the  iron- 
m(»ger,  who  being  a  politician,  was  now  really 
iatcrested. 

''Nay,  if  I  am  to  be  intermtited ?"  said  the 
ipeaker,  drawing  up  statelily. 

"A  myriad  of  pardons,  Mr  Fitzwagram;  my 
n\-acity  ran  away  with  me — ^never  can  hold  in  a 
joke.** 

"Keip  a  small  check-string  over  your  fancy » 


Greenthwaite,  my  dear  fellow ;  you  are  a  good 
creature,  butr— ^reen."  The  ironmonger  chuckled, 
and  Jack  went  on : — ^^  Daniel  don't  want  feeling 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen.  'Tis  said  he  is  altogether 
a  humbug ;  now,  I  don't  think  it  above  half ;  his 
sentimental  vein  is  not  aUogetkm'  affectation.  We 
had  allowed  the  party  to  outride  us;  O'Connell 
pretending  to  give  his  favourite  garron  Paddy,  or 
Padroon,  or  something,  a  breathing,  that  w^e  might, 
ere  parting,  have  a  private  chat.  My  notion  is 
he  wished  to  win  me ;  but  never  mind  that. 
^When  I  look  on  that  humble  mansion,'  said 
Daniel,  'on  my  brave  boys  cantering  before  us, 
think  on  all  that  has  passed,  and  gaze  on  my  own 
lovely  green  land,  that  shall  yet  be — 

Great,  glorious,  snd  free, 
First  jim  of  the  earth, 
And  first  isle  of  the  aay/'" 

"  Ay,  ay !  that's  him,  sure  enough  !"  cried 
the  excited  ironmonger,  his  eyes  radiantly  twink- 
ling. "  You  may  know  O'Connell  any  where  by 
that  rhyme;"  and  Jack  continued — ^*'*When  I 
look  out  on  those  sparkling  waves,'  said  Dan, 
'yet  to  bear  to  our  ports  the  rich  conunerce  of 
every  land ;  and  on  Uie  shamrock-clad  turf  of  my 
own  Emerald  valleys' — Soh,  ho!  King  Dan,'* 
interrupted  I,  "you  old  dog,  you  would  have  Ire- 
land all  your  own  then!" 

"  'Cod,  O'ConneU  must  have  been  'nation  mad," 
said  the  ironmonger,  hitching  on  his  chair,  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  table,  and,  on  them,  the  broad, 
beaming  face  turned  admiringly  to  the  speaker. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,"  continued  Jack,  coolly ; 
"  instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  he  began  so- 
lemnly to  protest — '  No,  Fitzwagram !  let  me  but 
see  my  lovely  and  beloved  country  free.'  .  . 
Sheer  humbug !  O'Connell  ought  to  have  known 
I  was  not  quite  so  innocent.  I  stopped  short  at 
once,  reined  in  my  animal,  and  said,  with  some 
firmness — for,  hang  it,  I  toas  in  earnest, — ^  Mr 
O'Connell,  you  are  an  old  man ;  and  I  am,  though 
young  in  years,  not  quite  a  greenhorn.  Know, 
then,  sir,  that  in  this  Repeal  humbug  I  oannU 
countenance  you  1' " 

And  Mr  Henry  Adolphus  Fitzwagram  knitted 
his  brows,  looked  fierce,  and  slapped  the  table,  till 
all  the  decanters  and  glass  chimed  in  chorus  with 
the  truly  British  sentiment. 

"To  his  face?"  whispered  the  awestruck  iron- 
monger. 

"  To  bis  beard  I"  and  the  questioner  looked  up 
with  an  expression  of  face  half-comic,  half-sheep- 
ish, but  so  exquisitely  ludicrous  and  John-BuUisli, 
or  gfdliahy  while  he  said—"  May  I  believe  you, 
sir?"  that  Herbert  involuntarily  smiled. 

Jack  answered  the  singularly  simple  quertion 
by  an  awful  frown ;  and  the  enthusiastic  Green- 
thwaite, fancying  h^  friend  insulted,  took  up  the 
subject. 

"  Believe !  yes,  sir,  you  may  believe !"  He 
seized  his  empty  glass.  "  It  is  thus  one  man  of 
great  soul  dares  to  speak  to  another  ....  Waiter! 
Jem  Winkin  j  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  cha— aige  it 

to  me." 
I      Thus   encoui-aged,    the    imaginative   Ciyppea 
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crowded  sail,  and  told  lie  upon  lie,  '*  tliick  as  the 
leaves  in  VallonibTosa."  It  became  tiresome  at 
last. 

''The  scapegrace  will  waste  the  whole  night: 
not  another  ten  minutes  sliall  I  dally  here,  if  he 
should  hang  for  it,"  thought  Herbert ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, the  call  for  more  wine  raised  the  iron- 
monger, who  was  a  staid  family-man,  and  already 
much  too  far  beyond  good ''  shop  hours."  Cryppes 
seized  him  by  the  button. 

**  You  must  hear  how  Dan  and  I  parted,  •  .  . 
I  took  a  firmer  tone :  '  There  must  be  truce  with 
the  angry  boy,  O'Connell,'  I  said.  *  Stanley,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  sour  crab,  but  a  fellow  with  both  pluck 
and  bottom ;  ay,  and  of  a  good  old  stock,  too.  I 
like  him!' — Now,  what  do  you  suppose,  gentler 
men,  Dan  answered  V* 

But  no  gentleman  durst  hazard  even  a  guess  of 
the  reply  which  such  audacity  must  have  drawn 
forth  from  the  insulted  ''Liberator;"  though  the 
ironmonger,  coming  to  his  wits,  as  he  surveyed  the 
"queer  customer"  before  him,  fancied  it  might 
have  been  kicking ;  and  the  simple  and  half  tipsy 
Greenthwaite,  gazed  intently  on  those  compressed 
lips,  which  alone  could  reveal  the  mystery,  and 
fancied  he  had  never  before  seen  Fitzwagram  so 
great ;  not  even  in  lago,  in  which  he  had  backed 
him  against  the  old  favourite  of  the  northern  pub- 
lic, Mr  Belville,  and  the  entire  county  palatine. 

A  long  pause  followed,  ere  Fitzwagram,  with  a 
total  change  of  expression,  breathed,  in  a  hollow 
sepulchral  whisper,  "Why,  denm  the  word,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman!"  and  Herbert,  from  his  lounge, 
burst  into  loud,  uncontrollable  laughter  at  the  irre- 
sistible goose-looks  of  the  astonislied  surrounding 
group.  Fitzwagram,  hearing  the  sound  of  laugh- 
ter, iBtarted  to  his  feet,  suspecting  some  peeping, 
sniggering  waiter,  behind^  Uie  sliding  doors,  and 
flourishing  his  sword-cane,  exclaiming  "A  rat!  a 
rat  behind  the  arras!  Dead  for  a  ducat!" — ^he 
pushed  aside  the  boards,  and  Herbert  was  scenically 
revealed,  stretched  on  his  substitute  for  a  chaise 
hngue,  Mr  Greenthwaite  began  to  bluster ;  but 
Jack  himself  seemed  quite  taken  aback ;  till  Her- 
bert, vrithout  moving  a  limb,  coolly  said,  "  When 
your  friends  are  gone  I  have  a  word  for  you,  sir, — 
nay,  you  don't  stir  from  this ;"  for  Jack  moved 
away,  then  halted,  and  changed  colour.  It  was  but 
for  an  instant.  Jack  Cryppes,  the  intrepid,  the  un- 
daunted, whose  distinguishing  quality,  like  tliat 
which  Hazlitt  attributes  to  his  fat  namesake,  was 
in  all  circumstances,  "  a  masterly  self-possession," 
made  a  speech  which  told  on  both  sides  of  the  house : 
— ^"Mr  Charles  Herbert — an  old  cAtim,"  he  whisper- 
ed, drawing  Greenthwaite  aside,  "Knows  all  my 
fiimily, — intimately; — ^leave  us,  pray." 

"  I  feared  so,"  replied  the  sympathizing,  yet  curi- 
ous Greenthwaite,  "the  grand-looking  fellow  I  saw 
arrive  with  a  lady  to-night.  Will  he  peach?— give 
you  up  to  your  friends?  What  can  we  do  for  you, 
my  dear  Mr  Fitzwagram?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing  my  dear  fellow, — ^yet  stay ; 
keep  out  these  dem'd  police,  or  Mayor's  beaks,  if 

Herbert  has  informed  on  me Perhaps 

Jem  Winkiu  might  l^t  me  off  by  the  back  way 


"I'll  make  him!"  responded  the  loyal  and  en- 
thusiastic Greenthwaite,  going  off. 

"  Cautious  my  dear  friend I  think  you 

collected  the  bill  just  now.  I  fear  I  have  forgot 
my  purse  in  changing  my  stage  clothes — a  small 
douceur  to  Jem  might  be  useful.  Oh!  a  thousand 
thanks — -just  five  pieces — ^not  a  stiver  more ;  and 
be  sure  you  put  me  in  mind  of  them  to-morrow. 
By  the  way,  will  you  and  Copper  dine  with  me?" 
Jack  bore  a  conscience  ;  or  rather  he  was  on  hon- 
our ;  for  he  might,  at  that  moment,  have  had  the 
whole  twenty  pounds  collected  to  pay  the  Shak- 
spearean  supper. 

Meanwhile  the  ironmonger  also  had  learned,  or 
partly  guessed,  how  matters  stood  with  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman.  His  yeoman  blood  rose,  and 
though  he  could  not  approve  of  a  young  man's 
deserting  his  home,  his  duties,  and  his  estateSy  to  go 
about  with  vagrant  players,  no  one,  he  swore, 
should  be  allowed  to  lay  a  hand  on  Fitzwagram 
against  Fitzwagram's  will.  He  would  go  to  the 
Mayor — ^he  was  almost  an  alderman  himself.  He 
could  put  in  bail — ^he  could  issue  out  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  ; — ^no  d  d  aristocrat  should  seize 
O'Connell's  friend,  Fitzwagram,  and  force  him  to 
be  a  nobleman,  or  man  of  estate,  against  his  in- 
clination. 

Mr  Fitzwagram  was  highly  gratified  by  these 
assurances ;  but  he  was  not  afraid.  He  had  been 
playing  truant,  he  confessed,  but  he  would  be  for- 
given ;  and  his  new  friends  at  last  agreed,  on  his 
entreaty,  to  leave  him ;  but  resolved  to  take  a  glass 
of  beer  in  another  room,  and  be  at  hand, — Copper, 
who  was  a  boxer,  swearing  that  no  officer  of  the 
law  should  enter  the  Crown  and  Mitre  that  night 
save  over  his  body !  Our  two  old  acquaintances  were 
thus  left  alone,  Uie  sole  occupants  of  that  laige  and 
now  opened  dining-room. 

"  A  glass  of  wine,  Mr  Herbert  ?"  asked  Jack, 
in  a  ratlicr  uncomfortable  tone,  and  helping  himself 
to  Greenthwaite's  untouched  claret. 

"  I  have  taken  my  wine,"  replied  Herbert 
coldly. 

"  Done  the  Cumbrian  flats !"  Jack  whispered, 
putting  on  his  most  insinuating  comic  leer — ^his 
John-Wilkes'  face ;  but  Herbert,  who  had  often  ad<- 
mired  that  roguish  leer,  gave  this  time  no  token  of 
approbation. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr  Cripps— 

"  Gad-a-mercy,  my  dear  sir,  no  surnames  in  pub- 
lic rooms,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  sir,  that  you  are  really 
going  oflF  to  America,  and  by  the  Liverpool  night- 
coach.     It  will  be  up  within  the  hour." 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I  had  better  ?"  said  Jack, 
anxiously,  looking  on  an  enemy,  as  he  now  feared. 
"  I  rather  think  I  shall — .  .  .  .  Heavens  and 
earth,  Mr  Herbert,  what  can  a  poor  sinner  in 
my  place  do  ?  Had  my  father  bred  me  a  draper, 
like  that  little  pert  Greentliwaite,  or  got  me  into 
holy  orders ^" 

A  slight  smile,  in  spite  of  himself,  wreathed 
Herbert's  lip  at  so  preposterous  an  idea ;  and  on 
such  faint  encouragement  Jack  proceeded— 

"  If  you  could  only  figure  tlie  degradation  and 

actual  miffQxy  I  ha7«  f»^dur94  sinpa  I  }uit9  b^l\ 
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exiled  from  London— cut  off  from  my  resources, 
banished  from,  my  friends.  •  .  •  There  is  some  fatal 
disoiganixation  in  firitbh  society,  Mr  Herbert : — 
the  ^Ise  position  into  which  men  of  talents  and 
acqnlrenients,  formed  to  be  the  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety, are  too  often  forced  by  untoward  circum- 
gtanoea :  the  false  medium,  sir,  which  interposes 
between  genius  and  its  rewards —  ..." 

**  No  nonsense,  Cripps. — What  cant  is  this  you 
hare  been  learning  on  your  travels  ? — ^What  has 
this  philosophy  to  do  with  the  villanous,  unmanly 
scheme  in  which  I  found  you  engaged  in  Kent  ? 
By  heayen,  I  can  scarce  forgive  myself  for  conniv- 
ing at  your  escape  once  already !" 

^  Do  you  reaUy  think  so,  Mr  Herbert  ?  .  •  . 
Now,  do  you  know  that  firolic  never  struck  me  in 
this  light  before.  ....  I  would  rather  have 
married  the  little  girl  myself,  than  have  had  such 
a  racket  about  it — ^though,  after  the  splendid  crea- 
tures you  have  seen,  and  I  have  adored    .    •    •" 

*^  One  of  them  in  this  house,  I  suspect,"  inters 
mpted  Herbert.  "  No  fooling,  Mr  Cripps ;  be- 
Ueve  me,  your  afiairs  don't  admit  of  it— even  if  I 
had  a  taste  for  nonsense.  There  is  a  woman  here 
whose  presence  bodes  you  no  good.  Do  you  re- 
membca:  the  beautiful  waiter-girl  in ^'s  chop- 
house,  whom  you  admired  some  five  years  since." 

^  Hannah  White  I  You  don't  say  so  ? — ^then, 
by  Jove,  I  am  sold !  But  I  did  not  ruin  that  girl 
— upon  my  soul,  no,  Herbert — Mr  Herbert ; — and 
I  o^red  to  get  her  an  engagement  at  the  Surrey. 
But  she  was  always  a  mercenary  creature— would 
take  no  advice, — ^would  go  to  service." 

^  I  am  not  curious,"  said  Herbert,  drily ;  '^  that 
woman  has  seen  and  recognised  you,  as  I  did  her." 

^Cursed  ungrateful  jade!  but  what  need  I 
say  ?  my  own  nster  has  deserted  me.  The  Barkers, 
sir,  have  conspired  to  keep  me  from  London, — a 
brother's  poverty  is  a  stain  on  their  rank  and 
fashion.    PoUy  will  not  even  answer  my  letters ; 

but  by y*  and  Mr  Cripps  looked  horridly 

malignant  as  he  vowed  destruction  to  his  iron- 
hearted  sister.  ^  If  you  could  but  guess  what  I 
have  endured,  Mr  Herbert.  Yon  solemn  or  conceit- 
ed asses  here  to-night, — ^they  are  absolutely  men  of 
refinement,  compared  with  the  coarse,  brutal,  ba- 
con-bolters I  have  encountered, — ^rich  knaves,  who 
have  wives  and  families,  go  regularly  to  meeting, 
and  have  their  beef  and  pudding  every  day,  while 
a  man  of  talents  and  education —  ....  I  have, 
to  be  sure,  seen  something  of  life, — ^the  social  anti- 
podes of  tJie  world,  I  may  say. — But  this  cursed 
woman — ^what  do  you  advise,  Mr  Herbert  ?" 

^  Why,  unless  you  wish  to  see  the  world  also  at 
its  geographical  antipodes.  Jack,  you  will  be  off 
without  delay.  There  b  my  cloak  and  cap, — ^ihe 
window  is  not  high, — drop  from  it  when  you  hear 
the  honi,  and  dimb  the  night-coach.    I  wish  to 


give  you  one  more  chance  for  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life." 

Jack  was  somewhat  touched.  His  voice  soften- 
ed, his  eyes  moistened,  as  he  watched  Herbert 
counting  out  ten  sovereigns,  neat  ten — ^for  Herbert 
no  longer  told  his  gold  by  handfuls-^nd  he  said, 
^^  Its  dem'd  hard  for  a  man  to  amend  his  life  upon 
an  empty  pocket,  Mr  Herbert.  I  am  not  justify- 
ing all  my  youthful  follies ;  and  in  this  lark,— • 
this  affair  in  Kent,  that  she-devil,  my  sister  Polly, 
— ^fancy  her  refusing  me  a  guinea  in  my  utmost 
need,  and  her,  as  I  see  by  the  /Sbltru^,  dashing 
away  at  Epsom  in  ermine  and  jewels,  like  a 
duchess,  with  that  blackguard  Lees.  She  has  be- 
haved like  a  fiend  to  the  fondest  of  fathers,  and  the 
most  affectionate  of  brothers ; — ^let  Barker  look  to 
it :  she  may  next  play  him  a  trick." 

"  Shame,  Cripps— hold  your  tongue— your  own 
sister !  I  never  before  fancied  you  malicious,  with 
all  your  faults." 

'*  Nor  am  I — but  that  woman — all  those  dem'd 
women — ^this  unsettled  life,  it  has  changed  my 
milk  to  gall !" 

"  Vastly  fine.  Jack  !  but  to  business, — ^that 
woman  will  give  you  up  to-morrow  to  the  authori- 
ties, as  sure  as  she  rises : — there  is  the  pecuniary 
temptation, — and  there  is  revenge." 

'*  Save  for  the  fear  of  betraying  herself,'*  said 
Cripps,  who  in  his  own  mind  had  already  run  over 
the  charges  for  and  against  him,  and  he  continu- 
ed, '^  But  she  will  be  ready  to  damn  herself  to  ruin 
me,  and  get  that  wretched  fifty  pounds  .  .  .  I  must 
off — ^Thanks  for  the  loan  of  the  cloak.  Oh !  really 
I  am  ashamed,  Mr  Herbert.  Ten  pieces ;  and  I 
believe  there  was  some  trifle  between  us  before* 
The  horn!  hist, — softly  with  the  window.  God 
bless  you,  Herbert !  you  are  a  noble,  generous  fel- 
low, and  will  die  a  secretary  of  state, — I  say  it. 
I  shall  get  up  slyly  behind,  and  look  like  a  regular 

trader .    Good  by ;  my  respectful  compliments 

to  your  lady.  Ah,  you  are  a  happy  fellow,  Her- 
bert !  Do,  when  you  go  to  town,  drop  in  and  let  the 
poor  old  governor  and  my  mother  know  something 
of  their  scapegrace.  Let  them  try,  above  all,  to  get 
me  back  to  London.    I  shall  die  out  of  London." 

Jack's  escape,  owing  to  his  own  coolness,  was 
managed  with  great  ease:  wrapped  in  Herbert's 
cloak,  and  with  Herbert's  travelling-cap  pulled 
over  his  brows,  he  dropped  from  the  window  into 
the  street,  climbed  the  coach  unseen,  and  was  gone ! 

Herbert  cautiously  shut  the  window,  lighted  his 
chambei^light,  and  first  bethought  himself  of  what 
'*  his  lady"  must  be  thinking  of  his  absence.  **  But 
I  will  carry  her  Jack's  compliments;"  was  his 
thought,  as,  with  a  lightened  heart,  he  ascended  the 
stairs,— Jem  Winkin  rushing  before  him  with  a 
candle. 

(To  be  eomHnnud.) 
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^Thjkrs  is  nothing/'  says  a  venerable  joke, 
hereditary  in  many  families,  '^  so  like  a  cat  looking 
out  at  a  window  as  a  cat  looking  in."  He  must 
have  been  but  a  skin-deep  observer  who  first  in- 
vented this  smart  saying.  No  one  thing  in  the 
world  diHers  so  much  from  another  as  looking  out 
and  looking  in.  Any  judge  of  feline  physiogno- 
mies, who  would  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  in- 
stead of  merely  repeating  the  remarks  of  others, 
could  not  fail  to  notice  a  marked  difference  between 
the  expression  of  countenance  in  a  cat  looking  out 
of  a  window  and  a  cat  looking  in.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  a  larder  window.  The  cat  look- 
ing in  sees  a  chop,  or  a  dish  of  cream,  or  a  fish  ; 
no  sensible  cat  would  look  out  until  she  had  tasted 
the  dainties. 

It  is  a  benevolent  dispensation  of  nature  that  we 
are  allowed,  in  most  cases,  opportunities  both  of 
looking  in  and  looking  out  of  the  window.  We 
are  at  first  on  the  outside,  and  are  tempted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  inside  ;  and  then,  on  getting 
in,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  out.  Look- 
ing in  occasions  a  restless  dissatisfied  feeling  which 
yet  has  something  pleasing  in  it ;  looking  out  is 
accompanied  by  a  full-fed,  tranquil  sort  of  senti- 
ment-*a  satisfactory  feeling  tliat  we  have  got  what 
we  wanted,  blended  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
conviction  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  look  for- 
ward to ;  which  gives  a  philosophical  dash  to  our 
appearance. 

We  are  all  either  looking  in  or  looking  out. 
The  lover  looks  in,  and  the  husband  looks  [out. 
The  private  individual  who  dabbles  in  politics  looks 
in,  and  the  member  of  parliament,  or  political 
agent,  looks  out.  The  young  haunter  of  the 
theatre  looks  in,  and  the  actor  looks  out.  The 
middy  looks  in,  and  the  yellow  admiral  looks  out. 
How  different  are  the  in-lookers  and  tlie  out- 
lookers  I  How  different  do  the  same  things  appear 
to  them!  In  the  one  predominates  an  idealess 
anticipation  of  fine  emotions,  which  must  be  vastly 
delightful,  but  of  which  he  can  form  no  concep- 
tion. The  other  is  of  the  "  knowing  ones :"  he 
has  a  proud  consciousness  that  he  knows  this,  and 
oan  do  that.  When  we  look  in,  we  are  as  in  a 
dream ;  when  we  look  out,  we  are — wide  awake. 

After  all,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  getting 
in— although  it  cannot  be  avoided.  If  we  do  not 
make  the  attempt,  we  are  nevertheless  sucked  in 
by  the  metaphysical  whirlpool  which  we  call  life  ; 
and  the  first  peep  behind  the  scenes  of  the  world 
is  as  repulsive  as  the  first  peep  at  ^he  canvass  and 
pasteboard  reverse  of  the  scenes  on  the  stage.  The 
other  side  looked  much  finer.  We  wifeh  ourselves 
back  again  ;  but^  like  Sterne's  starling,  we  '^  can't 
get  out."  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  bustling 
about  and  drowning  thought  with  action.  We 
are  awakened  to  the  great  trutli,  that  activity  is 
happiness,  and  that  wherever  we  are  we  must 
make  our  own  comfort. 


The  difference  between  the  raptures  of  the  lover 
and  the  calm  certainty  of  married  bliss,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  feelings 
of  the  young  dabbler  in  politics  and  the  old  habUue. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  difference  between  the 
partisan,  or  follower  in  the  cry,  and  the  statesman, 
or  leader  of  the  pack.  They  differ  in  kind ;  the 
one  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  transformed  into  the 
other.  Our  talk  is  of  him  who  is  beginning  his 
career,  as  all  begin  it,  by  shouting  and  hissing  at 
appropriate  times ;  and  of  him  who,  after  pawing 
through  the  various  grades  of-^kceping  the  door 
of  a  sanctum^  keeping  watch  over  the  sheets  of  a 
petition  exposed  for  signature,  canvassing  a  districty 
having  his  name  put  jE»ro/brma  on  a  large  commit- 
tee, being  drafted  into  a  select  committee,— may  be 
considered  as  having  served  his  time,  both  as  ap- 
prentice and  journeyman,  and  commenced  a  full- 
blown,— ^it  may  be,  a  trading  politician. 

It  is  a  strange  trade  that  of  politician,  and  yet 
with  many  it  is  undoubtedly  a  trade.  How  they 
manage  to  subsist  by  it;  in  what  scrambling, 
skeldering  way  they  contrive  to  pick  up  a  liveli- 
hood by  it^  after  many  years'  patient  observation, 
still  biiHes,  we  confess,  our  comprehension.  Pro- 
vidence, we  are  told,  feedeth  the  young  ravens^  and 
we  suppose  Providence,  in  like  manner,  cares  for 
these  jackdaws :  for  jackdaws  in  human  form  the 
far  greater  proportion  of  them  are.  They  have,  in 
general,  no  regular  employment.  A  commissioner- 
ship,  or  sub-commissionership,  drops  now  and  then 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  or  a  county-can- 
vass affords  a  parliamentary  agency,  or  something 
or  another  turns  up  just  as  the  last  guinea  earned 
by  the  last  job  is  melting.  They  must  preserve, 
like  Daddy  Ratton,  a  ''  kind  of  a  conscience,"  or 
at  least  the  external  appearance  of  one :  other- 
wise, they  could  not  be  trusted,  and  their  occupa« 
tion  would  be  gone.  Nay,  to  do  them  justice,  most 
of  them  do  retain  a  spark  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
youth, — ^for  men  are  drawn  in  to  be  trading  poli- 
ticians, as  men  are  drawn  in  to  be  players,  by  a 
sort  of  misdirected  poetical  feeling, — amid  all  the 
callousness  superinduced  upon  their  souls  by  the 
tear  and  wear  of  their  avocation.  They  are  a  sort  of 
'*  honest  rogues."  They  would  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  conscience,  if  they  coold  afibrd  it. 
There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  going  on  in  their 
inner  man  between  the  jobber  and  the  gentleman* 
The  internal  perturbation  is  revealed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  outer  man :  a  sort  of  sheef^h  baahfiil 
look  contends  with  an  affectation  of  easy  adf-poa- 
session.  A  trading-politician  is  rarely  seen  in 
perfect  repose,  although  it  is  his  cue  to  affect  it ; 
you  sec  he  is  not  propped  up  by  the  entire  compla- 
cency which  wealth  or  rank  alone  can  give.  And 
yet,  equivocal  in  appearance  as  they  are,  and 
living  in  a  manner  from  hand  to  mouth,  your 
trading  politicians  have  tlieir  claim  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  gentlefolks  recognised.    Nay,  on  the 
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atNBg&of  thttr  pncBskmB  meaiu,  they  have  even 
been  known  to  many  and  beget  children, 

Tho'  eonstantly  <m  poortith'a  brink, 
ThejVe  ne  aeeiutoiii'd  wi*  the  sight, 
The  new  o't  giesthem  litUe  firight 

And  btxirdly  chiels,  ftud  clever  hiziies 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  ae  this  is. 

Few  of  the  nomerooB  dubs  in  the  metropolis  are 
withoat  one  or  more  members  of  this  eUsSy  and 
the  political  dnbe  swaim  with  them.  Indeed  the 
invention  of  clnb-honaeB  has  been  a  great  blessii]^  to 
the  baebelor  portion  of  them :  raising  them  from  the 
rsnk  of  led-captains^  or  mere  tavern  or  green-room 
haunters,  to  something  like  that  of  independent  gen- 
tlemen. There  they  have  always  Inxurions  apart- 
ments, which  are  their  day-home— books,  writing 
implements^  and  newspapers — ^for  their  annual  sub- 
seiiption.  Nobody  need  know  where  they  sleep. 
The  ebib-honse  is  the  best  address  ihey  can  pot  on 
their  cards,  ^tirevte,  they  must  wear  respectableap- 
pard,  and  they  may  take  a  meal  at  the  club  when- 
ever they  can  raise  sufficient  cash.  They  are  thus 
not  so  entirely  dependent  upon  their  party  or  poli- 
tical patron  as  they  used  to  be,  and  can  make  bet- 
ter terms  for  themselves :  we  do  not  merely  mean, 
exact  better  pay — they  can  insist  upon  being 
treated  better  than  mere  menials. 

The  trade  of  politics,  like  most  unincorporated 
trades,  or  what,  to  borrow  a  term  from  Bums,  may 
be  called  **  out-lying^'  trades,  has  no  regular  train- 
ing or  apprenticeship.    Each  man  takes  it  up  at 
his  own  hand.    It  is  indeed,  like  the  stage,  a  pro- 
fession to  which  many  betake  themselves,  less  be- 
cause they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  it,  than  be- 
cause they  have  failed  of  success  in  some  other,  or 
others^  that  they  have  tried.     In  the  provinces, 
after  a  man  lias  been  six  times  bankrupt,  or  a  dozen 
tftmes  rejected  when  candidate  for  the  office  of  pa- 
riah echoolmaster,  or  when  he  is  found  incapable 
of  settling  steadily  to  his  loom,  he  is  generally  set 
up  as  editor  of  a  newspaper.    In  the  metropolis^ 
a  laige  proportion  of  theee  and  analogous  classes, 
— briefless  barristers,  young  Oxonians  and  Can- 
tabs  bred  to  no  profession,  medical  men  to  whom  no 
Mne  patient  would  intrust  himself,  attorneys  en- 
dowed with  a  redundant  appetite  for  sociality,  and 
the  like,  turn  trading-politicians. 

A  steady  club-goer  has  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  various  individuals  of  this  species.  Other 
members  are  regular  in  their  movements, — ^have 
their  stated  periods  at  which,  like  the  planets,  they 
lesf^ear.  The  banker,  who  inhabits  the  West 
End,  visits  his  club  on  his  way  home  from  the  dty, 
afler  business  hours ;  and  during  sesdon  the  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  looks  in  about  the  same  hour, 
on  his  way  to  the  House.  The  bachdor-annuitant 
is  sure  to  be  found  of  a  winter  evening  in  his  wont- 
ed seat  at  the  chimney-comer,  with  his  little  table 
and  candle,  his  book,  magazine,  or  newspaper. 
The  provincial  member^  when  in  town,  must  be 
ioa|^  at  meal-times.  The  married  members,  if 
fraud  there  at  all  in  the  evening,  must  be  sought 
in  the  card-room,  or  among  the  young  devil-may- 
etres  in  the  smoking-room.  To  meet  any  of  these 
must  keep  their  times.    Bui  the  trading 


politician  is  Looking  in  and  Looking  ou$  tfanes  innu- 
merable in  a  day.  Now  it  is  to  write  a  letter,  now 
it  is  to  keep  an  appointment,  now  it  is  sunply  to 
see  who  is  about.  Go  at  what  hour  you  please,  you 
are  sure  to  see  one  or  two ;  though  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  predict,  before  hand,  the  precise  indivi- 
duals. Most  like  are  they  to  meteors,  in  their  un- 
antidpated  approach,  their  rapid  trandt,  their  fnssy 
zig-zag  motion.  As  it  draws  on  to  fhe  hour  of 
poet,  a  number  of  them  may  be  generally  found  con* 
gregated  in  the  writing-room  dashing  o£F  voluminous 
despatdies, — a  flock,  we  would  have  said,  but  the 
term  is  inapplicable, — ^they  are  rarely  gregarious. 
They  recognise  each  otlier  by  instinct,  and  form  a 
bowing  '^how-d'ye"  acquaintance,  seldom  an  in- 
timacy. It  is  rare  to  see  them  hunt  permanently 
in  couples. 

The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  great  families, — ^the 
flash  men  and  the  men  of  budness.  The  former 
have  in  general  been  originally  young  men  of  some 
pretendons  to  personal  appearance,  with  a  knack 
for  making  a  pretty  speech,  or  turning  a  smart  lam- 
poon, who,  in  the  excitement  of  some  election  or 
popular  movement,  have  been  absorbed  into  the  vor- 
tex of  politics,  lie  latter  have  most  frequently 
been  lawyers  who,  owing  to  dulness  of  parts  or 
want  of  steady  application,  have  failed  in  attract- 
ing clients,  and  thus  have  been  fain  to  take  up  with 
those  precarious  political  jobs,  for  which  their  well- 
employed  brethren  had  no  leisure.  The  former  are 
accustomed  to  deny  their  calling,  to  affect  being 
above  their  business.  The  latter  are  ostentatiously 
secret,  and  ploddingly  regular  even  in  their  idle- 
ness. 

There  is,  for  a  specimen  of  the  first  class,  Mor- 
timer. He  has  had  a  university  education,  and 
professes  to  be  eating  his  terms  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  He  dabbles  in  the  newspapers  ;  that  is, 
he  writes  for  several  provincial  journals,  sometimes 
gets  a  chance  cast  of  employment  from  a  London 
paper,  and  has  been  even  known  to  get  a  contribu- 
tion accepted  by  a  magazine.  It  is  difficult,  from 
his  conversation,  to  learn  whether  he*  is  paid  for 
his  literary  exertions  or  not;  he  seems  divided 
between  a  vanity  which  prompts  him  to  brag  of 
how^  much  he  can  make  by  his  |)en,  and  a  vanity 
which  prompts  him  to  pretend  that  he  only  writes 
for  his  own  amusement.  He  affects  the  elegant 
scholar  and  profound  tliinker ;  is  deep  in  political 
economy  and  the  science  of  human  nature ;  half 
courts,  half  patronises  eminent  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, as  sources  of  information  or  political 
engines ;  publishes  pamphlets,  and  looks  out  for 
commissionerships.  He  is  divided  betw^een  his  boy- 
ish ambition  of  teaching  and  leading  the  world,  and 
his  necessities,  which  make  him  a  political  tool. 
He  is  too  poor  and  too  idle  to  live  without  occa- 
donal  jobs,  and  too  vain  to  be  faithful  even  to  his 
employers.  He  is  a  specimen  of  political  high  life 
below  stairs ;  a  valet  who  has  a  soul  above  brush- 
ing coats,  and  dreams  of  a  seat  in  the  carriage. 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  is  only  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  that  the  day  will  come  when,  from  the 
grub-state  of  a  political  tool,  he  will  emerge  into 
the  butterfly  existence  of  a  parliamentary  speaker. 
He  flatten  himself  that  he  impresses  otlien  with 
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his  own  ideas  of  his  talents.  He  will  one  day 
make  an  attempt  to  set  up  for  himself,  fail,  and 
sabside  into  a  grumbling  drudge.  He  is  one  whom 
heaven  hath  cursed  with  just  enough  of  want  of 
principle  and  cleverness  to  be  able  to  give  himself 
dieck-mate. 

Cob  is  quite  a  dififerent  sort  of  a  man.  He 
learned  the  routine  of  business  in  an  attorney's 
office.  Nature  has  given  him  enough  of  imita- 
tive propensity  to  acquire  the  forms  of  law,  but  not 
enough  of  reason  to  know  when  to  apply  them. 
Yet  he  has  that  commonplace  solemnity  of  word 
and  look,  and  that  steady  periodicity  in  his  daily 
occupations,  which  pass  muster  in  the  eyes  of 
many  for  business  talent.  I^e  has  a  ponderous  look 
about  him,  so  adverse  to  every  notion  of  levity, 
as  to  pass  muster  for  solidity  of  parts.  He  is  beau- 
tifully unscrupulous :  he  will  do  or  say  any  thing. 
If  wanted  to  make  one  in  a  quadrille,  he  will  walk 
through  it  with  the  dogged  resoluteness  of  a  thief 
marching  to  the  gallows ;  if  asked  (by  any  one 
from  whom  he  has  expectations)  to  perform  the 
most  menial  office,  he  undertakes  the  task  prompt* 
ly  and  without  wincing.    He  is  a  regular  news- 


paper hack,  less  for  the  direct  emolument,  (though  - 
at  the  end  of  each  week  he  duly  tenders  his  ac- 
count and  pockets  his  earnings,)  than  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  him  of  spreading  the  reports  his 
employers  wish  to  have  believed.  He  will  not  only 
say  any  thing  they  wish  him  to  say ;  he  will  father 
the  lie  when  exposed,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  public 
execration  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  martyr.  He 
has  also  a  great  reputation  for  holding  his  tongue. 
These  qualifications  have  got  him  the  run  of  the 
government  offices,  and  tliat  reputation  gets  him 
the  patronage  of  editors.  He  pockets  money  with 
both  hands.  The  publisher  pays  him  for  procur- 
ing the  stories  which  he  is  rewarded  by  their  au- 
thors for  promulgating.  He  knows  where  his 
talent  lies,  and  is  contented  with  the  sphere  of 
action  for  which  nature  formed  him. 

Cob  and  Mortimer,  however,  are  mere  begin- 
ners in  political  trading.  The  old  experienced 
adepts— that  is,  the  more  successful — are  of  a  higher 
order  of  tacticians— of  a  wider  experience.  But 
their  portraiture  must  be  the  task  of  another  day. 

Middle  Temple,  December, 
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7^e  City  of  ike  Magyar.    3  vols.,  with  PLites. 

London:  Virtue. 

Such  is  the  title  which  Miss  Pardee,  who  appears  fond 
of  out-of-the-way  names  for  her  books,  has  assumed  for 
her  lato  travels  in  Hungary,  and  the  account  of  her  resi- 
dence in  its  capital.  She  does  not  dally  on  the  road  :  in 
the  first  paragraph  we  are  whisked  to  Vienna,  and  set 
down  in  Presburg  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet,  when 
all  the  political  aristocracy  of  Hungary  were  assembled 
in  tliat  city.  Miss  Pardee,  though  not  an  inexperienced 
traveller,  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  other  fHends.  On  the  very  day  of 
their  arriral,  they  accepted  the  invitation  of  some  of  the 
Magnatei,  to  whom  they  had  letters  of  introduction  ; 
and  the  first  thing  with  which  they  were  struck  was 
"  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  women.'*  The  most  beau- 
tiAil  women  seen  in  the  circles  of  Vienna  are  Hungarians. 
The  Jewesses  of  Hungary  are  also  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  Some  of  their  social  usages  are  as  worthy  of 
admiration  as  their  beauty,  at  least,  in  a  country  where 
conscientious  mothers  may  be  heard  to  complain — **  We 
cannot  find  leisure  to  attend  to  our  children  for  idle 
morning  visiters." 

The  social  arrangements  of  the  Hungarian  fashion- 
ables, like  those  of  the  Viennese,  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  rational  in  the  world.  No  morning  visits,  by  which 
the  idle  and  the  diMeuvre  contrive  with  us  to  fVitter 
away  the  time  of  their  more  busy  friends,  are  counte- 
nanced among  them.  No  lady  receives  company  before 
the  dinner-hour,  which  is  usually  two,  or  at  the  latest, 
three  o'clock  ;  and  better  still,  the  hostess  is  punctual,  the 
repast  is  served  at  the  given  moment,  and  at  five  the 
gnests  are  at  liberty  to  take  their  departure,  in  order  to 
ftalfil  their  evening  engagements,  leaving  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  ei^joy  the  same  privilege.  Then  commences 
the  gaiety  of  an  Hungarian  day  ;  visits  are  paid,  new 
engagements  are  entered  into,  the  promenades  are 
0SQWd«4t  ^  t|)9  streets  arfi  apve  with  equipages  has- 


tening to  the  public  gardens,  the  theatres,  or  the  miont 
de  reception. 

Two  o'clock  appears  an  early  hour  to  receive  dinner 
visiters,  where  people  have  any  thing  better  to  do  ;  but 
the  Hungarians  are  very  early  risers. 

Miss  Pardoe  appears  to  have  bestowed  the  utmost 
pains  in  seeing  and  hearing,  reading,  and  gathering  in- 
formation, through  every  possible  channel.  She  had  good 
introductions,  was  hospitably  received,  and  went  every- 
where, where  a  single  mite  could  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  country,  and,  by  consequence,  a  use- 
ful page  to  her  book.  She  visited  churches,  convents, 
theatres,  picture-galleries,  promenades,  prisons,  public 
institutions,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  whatever  promised 
any  advantage  to  the  traveller.  By  these  means,  she 
has  drawn  together  a  vast  amount  of  agreeable,  and,  so 
far  as  the  surface  of  Hungarian  society  is  concerned, 
useful  information,  untainted  by  prejudice,  or  by  party 
spirit,  which  she  earnestly  disclaims. 

Of  acountry  where  everything,  beyondourown  hearths, 
is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  money,  and  no- 
thing by  personal  service,  love,  sympathy,  and  the  divine 
charity  which  they  inspire,  the  English,  nevertheless,  like 
to  indulge  the  warmer  feelings  of  humanity,  in  contem- 
plating the  gentle  and  pious  ministrations  of  the  Be- 
guinos  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  From  a  visit  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  where  there  were  sixty 
beds  for  patients.  Miss  Pardoe  repaired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Hospital  Sisters. 

There  was  no  alTcctation  of  concealment  on  the  part 
of  the  three  nnns  who  came  forward  to  welcome  us. 
They  greeted  the  gentlemen  by  whom  we  were  accom- 
panied with  calm  politeness,  and  led  the  way  along  their 
exquisitely-kept  corridors,  with  a  self-possessed  and 
quiet  demeanour,  more  effective  against  impertinence 
than  a  thousand  veils. 

^otl^nif  eonl4  be  n^orp  perfect  than  tl^e  oider  Qf  every 
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thin;  around  us ;  and  we  felt  no  disposition  to  smile 
eyen  at  the  waxed  saiuts  or  tinselled  yirgins  which 

crowded  the  thickly-set  altars 

The  ward  contained  thirty  beds,  the  whole  of  which 
were  tenanted  ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  at-home-ness  in 
the  arrangements,  despite  the  wan  and  melancholy  looks 
of  the  patients,  which  would  at  once  hare  proved  that 
the  band  of  woman  had  been  there,  even  had  not  half-a- 
doien  of  the  sisters  been  moving  among  the  sick  like 
mimstering  angels.  I  looked  at  them  all  attentively, 
ud  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  expression  of  sourness 
Of  initation  on  their  countenance  ;  and  their  whispers 
vere  so  soft  and  low  as  they  bent  over  the  uneasy  couches 
of  the  sufferers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
theiis  was  really  the  service  of  sympathy. 

1  have  always  loved  the  Beguines  in  every  Catholic 

country  through  which  I  have  passed  ;  and  the  Hun- 

guian  sisters  did  much  to  deepen  the  feeling.    The  very 

appearance  of  these  nuns  was  enough  to  inspire  respect. 

They  were  so  neatly  attired ;  the  profusion  of  linen 

which  relieved  their  heavy  dresses  of  serge  was  so  pure, 

and  smooth,  and  spotless  ;  their  manner  was  so  ge&tle, 

their  courtesy  so  spontaneous,  and  their  smile  so  meek  ; 

while  there  was,  moreover,  such  an  honest  pride  in  their 

node  of  explaining  to  ns  all  their  humane  and  beautiAil 

expedients  for  solacing  the  sick,  that  it  was  difficult  to 

believe  that  they  had  mistaken  the  true  path  of  worldly 

Qsefnlness ;  and  that  they  would  have  conduced  more 

to  the  good  of  their  species  by  mingling  in  the  toil  and 

cares  of  domestic  life. 

The  aspect  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  Hungary 
angnn  well  for  the  condition  of  the  people,  if  Miss  Par- 
doe's  observation,  on  her  journey  from  the  capital  to 
Trenschin,  be  of  universal  application.  There  are,  she  says. 

Few  countries  in  which  the  hamlets  are  so  cheerfhl  in 
appearance  as  those  of  Hungary :  the  houses  are  ex- 
tenudly  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  ;  the  white- 
wash is  continually  renewed,  and  the  window-frames  are 
generally  painted  in  bright  green.  The  doors  are  set 
deeply  into  the  walls,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  rain,  which 
in  these  monntain-diBtricts  pours  down  like  an  avalanche  ; 
and  the  receding  arehes  being  neatly  formed,  give  a 
quaint  and  comfortable  look  to  the  dwelling.  A  peep 
into  the  interior  is  equally  promising  ;  the  white  or 
chintz  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  coverings  of  the  beds, 
and  the  cooking  utensils  are  all  bright  and  cleanly  look- 
ing ;  but  I  never  ventured  on  a  closer  examination,  having 
received  a  hint  of  caution-not  to  be  disregarded,  in  seeing 
the  i&aternal  or  fraternal  care  with  which  members  of 
the  same  family,  seated  on  the  sunny  side  of  their  cot- 
tages, relieved  each  other  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  of 
certain  uncomfortable  colonists. 

Bliss  Pardee  gives  a  full  and  very  interesting  account 
of  the  Hungarian  Diet  She  was  in  Presburg  during 
the  sitting  of  the  chambers,  into  which,  at  least  into  the 
lower  chamber,  as  in  France  and  America — ^we  had 
almost  said  wherever  representative  government  pre- 
Taila,  save  in  Elngland — ^women  are  admitted,  and  deco- 
rum m  manners  and  dress  is  preserved.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  with  ladies,  some  of  them  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  first  nobility.  Theoretically,  the  poli- 
tical institntions  of  Hungary  are  iVee,  though  their  effi- 
eieacy  is  counteracted  by  a  variety  of  causes.  The 
Hno^arians  enjoy  one  privilege  which  our  Radical  con- 
stituencies will  envy :  the  deputies,  or  representatives 
of  the  counties,  must  vote  as  their  constituents  direct, 
though  it  should  be  against  their  own  judgment.  In 
Hoagary,  the  higher  and  richer  nobility  are  generally 
fond  enrolled  in  the  Opposition  or  Liberal  party  ;  the 
Tory  Memben  of  the  Diet,  the  unpatriotic  Hungarians, 
being  generally  found,  as  might  be  expected,  among  the 
plaeemien  of  Vienna  and  the  officers  of  the  emperor's 
boosebokL  Miss  Pardoe  gives  as  minute  an  account  of 
the  leading  Membeis  of  the  Diet,  as  Miss  Martinean  did 


of  the  Members  of  Congress  at  Washington ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, British  readers  know  and  care  mneh  less  about 
them,  than  they,  it  seems,  do  about  England  and  English 
politics. 

The  Prince  Palatine,  the  Arehdnke  John  of  Austria, 
uncle  of  the  emperor,  is  the  perpetual  President  of  the 
Diet,  and,  according  to  Miss  Pardoe,  the  highly  popular 
Viceroy  of  Hungary.  Miss  Pardoe  was  honoured,  by  a 
special  command,  to  wait  upon  his  Imperial  Highness  ; 
and,  during  the  interview  or  audience,  he  spoke  of  ^  Tra- 
vellers' Tales,"  and  cautioned  her  against  rashness  and 
prejudice  in  judging  of  a  country  whose  transition  state 
had  been  unfairly  represented  through  hasty  and  pre- 
judging observation.  She  has  profited  by  these  hints  ; 
and  there  is  no  bounds  to  her  admiration  of  the  venerable 
German  Prince,  the  Father  of  Hungary,  who  graciously 
gave  them. 

Miss  Pardoe  describes  individually  the  more  consi- 
derable cities  of  Hungary,  and  gives  rather  a  liberal 
allowance  of  letterpress  to  the  inundation  at  Pesth  and 
the  criminals  in  the  jails, — considering  that  we  have  aa 
abundant  and  rare  specimens  of  the  latter  at  home  as  need 
be  desired,  if  there  were  any  one  to  visit  the  jails  and 
tell  ns  of  them.  Playere  and  singers,  too,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  everywhere,  so  that  slight  notice  might  suffice  ; 
but  the  gipsies,  in  a  country  considered  native  to  them, 
and  the  beggar  or  rascal  nobility,  are  novel  and  appro- 
priate features.  Among  the  privileges  of  the  fruitfhl 
lower  branch  of  Hungarian  aristocracy,  is  the  right  of 
passing  tolls  free.  One  day,  in  passing  over  the  bridge 
of  boats  which  connects  Pesth  and  Buda,  Miss  Pardoe 
saw  a  ragged  lad  asserting  his  right  to  the  toll-keeper, 
as  the  scion  of  nobility,  to  pass  free  ;  while  the  latter 
pointed  to  the  heelless  stockings  and  ragged  jerkin  of 
the  young  Chraf,  Instead  of  replying,  the  young  noble, 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  ordered  the  toll-keeper  to  take  his 
hand  from  his  collar,  and  not  stand  longer  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility.  The  ftinctionary  now  looked 
grave  and  doubtfhl,  as  if  he  had  presumed  too  fitf ;  and 
the  young  noble  was  recognised  by  a  peasant  passing, 
who,  while  he  paid  his  hreutzer,  saluted*  the  young  Graf, 
*^  It  was  really  broad  faroe,"  says  Miss  Pardoe,  ^  to  see 
the  respectably-clad,  comfortable-looking  toll-keeper  of- 
fering those  apologies  to  the  offended  noble,  who,  at 
length,  graciously  nused  his  tattered  cap,  in  token  of 
magnanimous  forgiveness."  Like  our  own  nobility, 
those  of  Hungary  are  exempted  from  imprisonment  for 
debt ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Jews  are  carefrd  never  to 
take  the  personal  security  of  a  magnate.  Christians 
should  be  equally  prudent,  especially  in  countries  where 
'^  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  In  Hun- 
gary tiiere  is  no  disguise.  The  peasantry  are  styled  the 
**  wretched  tax-paying  multitude,"  and  there  is  no  talk 
of  equality  before  the  law.    This  is  honest. 

Funerals  are  oddly  managed  in  Pesth.  Crowds  of 
females  attend  in  frdl  dress,  of  the  gayest  colours.  A 
fhneral  is  a  party  of  pleasure. 

Miss  Pardoe  gives  a  wonderfhlly  clear  and  an  ample 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  social  and 
political ;  and  of  the  agriculture,  commeree,  and  internal 
resources  of  Hungary.  For  information  on  these  topics, 
she  acknowledges,  in  the  preface,  her  obligations  ^  to 
several  distinguished  individuals,"  whom  she  is  not  per- 
mitted to  name.  We  regret  that  she  has  not  followed 
the  arehduke's  advice,  and  visited  the  castles  of  the 
rural  nobility ,and  told  us  of  their  domestic  life  ;  which 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  the  catalogue  of 
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tbe  Bemi-barbaroQfl  Esterhazy  treamires ;  yet,  taken  as 
a  whole,  her  work  is  entitled  to  great  praise  ;  and  as  it 
cannot  be  accounted  inyidious  to  compare  an  author 
with  herself,  we  may  frankly  say  that  we  consider  this, 
by  many  degrees,  the  best  book  which  its  author  has  yet 
produced. 

NEW  ANNUALS. 

jTftd  Juvenile  Annual, 

If  stories  must  be  written  to  illttstnte  prints,  iii8t«ad 
of  the  good  old  practice  of  prints  being  designed  and 
engrayed  to  illustrate  stories,  the  publishers  of  the  new- 
fhshioned  and  rery  pretty  gift-books  ou^t,  at  least,  to 
consult,  and  give  some  scope  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  literary  artists,  in  their  selections.  But  whatever 
pictures  may  be  laid  before  Mrs  Ellis,  the  editor  of  **  The 
Juvenile  Annual,*'  she  announces  her  determination  to 
render  the  work  for  which  she  is  responsible,  **  as  mnoh 
an  historical  work  as  the  plates  will  admit  ;'*  and  also, 
that  it  shall  be  of  enduring  useftilness  ;  not  a  mere  toy 
of  the  year,  but  fitted  for  a  place  in 'the  ^Juvenile  Li- 
brary." She,  moreover,  ooufes^s,  that  had  circumstances 
admitted,  she  would  often  rather  have  talked  of  the 
shepherds  and  flocks  of  Beam,  among  whom  she  has 
been  sojourning,  than  have  described  feudal  oastles.  In 
the  meanwhile,  The  Annual  gives  a  pleasing  variety  of 
prose  and  verse,  which,  we  have  a  notion,  the  juveniles 
will  relish  quite  as  much  as  the  history  vrith  which  they 
are  threatened,  and  of  which  they  have  here  some  striking 
specimens,  interwoven  with  the  descriptions  ai  An  Old 
Sngluk  Ually  Loeklettn  CtutU,  and  Mount  8t  Michael. 

The  Drawing-Rootn  Scrap-Bool, 

Mrs  Hovritt  may  now,  in  her  second  year,  be  presumed 
to  have  &irly  entered  upon  her  duties  as  the  literary 
successor  of  Miss  Landon.  Most  unlike,  these  ladies, 
whether  in  the  original  structure  of  their  genius,  or  in 
their  course  of  mental  culture  and  discipline,  yet  eaoh 
fulfils  her  Ainction  :  the  one,  the  lofty  and  brilliant 
charmer  ;  the  otEer,  the  delightfhl  companion  and  affec- 
tionate instructor. 

No  one  can  fVimish  a  more  rich  and  varied  pictorial 
banquet  than  the  publishers  of  this  Annual ;  and  to  their 
pictures,  it  is  the  business  of  Mrs  Howitt  to  attach  verses. 
If  we  do  not  always  find  her  so  much  at  home  as  in  past 
days,  while  amid  the  sweet  and  simple  domestic  scenes, 
and  heart-suggested  themes  of  her  spontaneous  choice, 
her  genius  yet  finds  scope  in  this  less  congenial  walk  ; 
and  if  she  shall  add  but  little  to  her  modest  fiune  by  this 
new  work,  she  must  yet  contribute  largely  to  the  injoy- 
ment  of  her  readers. 

Because  the  Scotch  are,  as  Mrs  Howitt  remarks, 
^  very  national  ;*'  and  also  because  the  lines  connected 
with  a  good  engraving  of  Lawrence's  unsatisfactory  por- 
trait of  Lord  Brougham  are  among  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection— albeit  they  never  once  mention  his  Lordship's 
name  while  celebrating  his  country, — we  shall  copy  them 
out  as  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  "  The  Drawino- 
RooM  Scrap-Book  for  1841." 

Oh,  motfntain-crested  Scotland  I 

I  marvel  not  thou  art 
Dear,  as  a  gracious  mother. 

Unto  her  children's  heart  { 
I  marvel  not  they  love  thee. 

Thou  land  of  rock  and  glen. 
Of  strath,  and  lake,  and  mountaini 

And  more— Of  gifted  men. 


Oh,  wild-traditioned  Scotland ! 

Thy  briery  bums  and  braes 
Are  ftill  of  pleasant  memories. 

And  tales  of  other  days  I 
Thy  story-hannted  waters 

In  music  gush  along. 
Tliy  mountain-glens  are  tragedies, 

Thy  heathy  hills  are  song  ! 

**  The  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow,** 

"  The  Annan-water  wan," 
^  The  deep  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie," 

Where  saUed  **  the  milk-white  swan  f 
The  lovers'  bloody  meeting 

On  '^  Fair  Kirkconnel  lea  :*' 
We  sing  them  to  the  slumbering  child 

We  cradle  on  our  knee  !  « 

Land  of  the  Brace  and  Wallace, 

Where  fiery  hearts  have  stood. 
And,  for  their  country  and  their  faith. 

Like  water  poured  theur  blood  ; 
Where  vrives  and  little  children 

Were  steadfast  to  the  death, 
And  graves  of  martyr- warriors 

Are  in  the  desert  heath. 

Land  of  the  social  virtues — 

Where  the  tiller  of  the  sod 
Saith  to  his  lowly  household, 

«  Come,  let  us  worship  God." 
Where  the  lowly  shepherd  readeth 

His  book  within  the  glen. 
And  the  poorest  dwellers  of  the  hills 

Respect  themselves  as  men. 

Oh,  mind-ennobled  Scotland  I 

I  marvel  not  thou  art 
Dear,  as  a  gracious  mother 

Unto  her  children's  heart ! 
I  marvel  not  that  all  the  world 

To  thee  admiring  turns  : 
Thou  pvest  birth  to  Walter  Soott, 

And  unto  Robert  Bums. 

Oh,  land  of  moor  and  mountain  I 

Of  barren  wastes  of  stone. 
Of  treeless  straths  and  trackless  wilds, 

I  love  thee  as  mine  own  I 
I  love  thy  mournful  mosses,  t 

Where  sounds  the  plover's  wail ; 
And  the  savage  mountains  girdle  round 

The  dwellings  of  the  Gael ! 

I  love  the  gray  mist  hovering 

O'er  rocky  isle  and  shore  ; 
I  love  the  castle  gray  and  stem. 

The  strength  of  days  of  yore. 
Thank  God,  we  are  one  people. 

With  but  one  heart  and  aim  i 
For  my  bosom  hath  a  warmer  pulse 

To  hear  Old  Scotland's  name  ! 

To  a  beautiful  little  vignette,  Avid  Bcbin  Gray,  Mrs 
Howitt  has  vrritten  some  tender,  critical,  or  commenda- 
tory remarks  ;  and  to  a  splendid  beauty,  whose  portrait 
forms  tiie  frontispiece  to  the  wo^,  and  whom  she  has 
christened  Katherine  Airlie,  verses  of  a  somewhat  ambi- 
tious cast.  In  The  Bridal  Ete,  she  has  caught  no  mesa 
portion  of  the  spirit  and  melody  of  her  lamented  prede- 
cessor :>- 

Shell  be  a  Bride  to-morrow  I 

The  villsge  is  astir  ; 
Old  dames,  and  men,  and  maidens, 

They  talk  of  nought  but  her. 
They  look  upon  the  suasfaine^ 

And  speak  the  morrow  fine  ; 
For  the  bride  shall  have  good  luokj  thty  sa/| 

On  whom  the  sou  dotii  shine : 
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And  the  langUng,  brawny  ringers, 

Are  drinkiog  to  the  peal 
With  which,  upon  the  morrow, 

The  old  church'tower  shall  reel, 

lu  honour  of  the  bridal ! 

She'll  be  a  bride  to-morrow  ! — 

The  gnests  are  thronging  in  ; 
And  the  graye,  punctilious  ftther 

Is  bosied  'mong  his  kin. 
With  a  brave  old  English  welcome, 

He  maketh  them  right  glad, 
As  if  than  of  these  kinsfolks 

No  other  thought  he  had. 
But  he  thinketh  on  the  dowry, 

All  counted  out  in  gold  ; 
And  he  thinketh  on  the  bridegroom's  lands— 

Thoee  manors  rich  and  old, 

Which  dignify  the  bridal. 

Shell  be  a  bride  to-morrow  ! — 

Like  Christmas  flowers  in  bloom, 
The  stiff,  brocaded,  maiden  aunts, 

Sit  in  some  inner  room  ; 
And  the  portly  mother,  sweet  accord 

Of  gmoe  to  all  doth  show  ; 
And,  like  one  greatly  satisfied. 

She  moveth  too  and  fro  : 
White  roses,  bridal  faTonrs, 

She  knoweth  where  they  be  ; 
And  eake-piled  siWer  baskets. 

All  under  lock  and  key. 

To  come  forth  for  the  bridaL 

Shell  be  a  bride  to-morrow  1 

There's  gladness  in  her  heart ; 
And,  with  her  gay  bride-maidens. 

She  sitteth  all  apart : 
No  thought  of  after  sorrow 

HaUi  shaded  her  young  brow  ; — 
She  liTeth  in  the  joyfulness 

That  is  but  tokened  now ; — 
The  yet  more  joyful  morrow, 

With  bashfVil,  blissful  sighs, 
And  he,  tiie  handsome  bridegroomy 

Looking  lore  into  her  eyes  ! 

Oh,  happy  be  that  bridal  I 

These  are  sweet,  and  they  will  be  faronrite  lines. 
A  few  lingering  relies  of  L.  £.  L.  are  still  embalmed  in 
tbe  Scrap-Book.  One  affixed  to  the  portrait  of  a  mis- 
sionary's wife,  who,  for  aught  that  we  can  recollect,  is 
tbat  of  her  kind  and  candid  fHend,  Mrs  Fletcher,  (Miss 
Jewslniry  of  Manchester,)  will  be  prized  as  among  the 
last,  if  not  the  best,  of  Miss  Landon's  compositions. 
Coming  to  us  now,  as  is  here  finely  said,  **  like  the  scent 
of  the  riolet,  after  it  is  withered." 

¥BB  MtaSfOVAnT'S  WIFE.      BT  L.  E.  L. 

Not  through  the  quiet  shadows  of  our  rale 
Hare  I  pursued  thy  path 

Not  where  the  Tiolet  rises  on  the  gale,- — 
Not  where  the  green  fields  in  the  summer  shine. 

White  was  our  little  dwelling,  all  around 
Were  kindred,  ancient  friends,  and  countrymen ; 

Not  often  did  it  know  a  ruder  sound 
Than  when  the  childlike  brook  laughed  through  the  glen. 

We  left  our  oonntry,  and  we  left  our  home, 
For  other,  stranger  lands  beyond  the  sea, — 

Thoo,  at  the  bidding  of  thy  God,  to  roam, 
Strang  in  thy  fkith  ;  and  I  to  follow  thee. 

The  wild  woods  heard  our  voices,  and  the  name 
Of  the  Redeemer, — till  that  hour  unknown; 

Praises  and  prayers  amid  the  desert  came, 
Stiniag  its  depths  with  their  eternal  tone. 


Has  not  the  rosy  morning  heard  our  hymn^ 

Heralding  in  the  labours  of  the  day  ? 
And  when  the  twilight's  purple  shades  were  dim 

Onr  tasks  were  closed  with  word8  that  pTftise  a&d  pAf. 


Be  this  the  omen  of  all  aoming  time, 
To  spread  Tht  Word  fhnn  rise  till  set  of  son, 

Till  the  One  God  be  known  from  clime  to  clime, 
And  the  great  work  of  Christian  love  be  done. 

^The  Drawing'Room  Sorap-Book  for  1841"  has  a 
fhir  number  of  the  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  seleel- 
ed  BO  as  affbrd  variety.  As  a  poet,  Aikenside — a  states- 
man. Brougham — ^with  a  soldier,  a  physician,  and  sereral 
historical  pictures,  and  numerous  fine  landscapes.  It 
is  attired  in  rich  crimson  silk  and  gold,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  glittering  on  many  English  and  American 
tables  eren  before  this  notice  is  abroad. 

Maoris  Poems.  Volume  II. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  his  prefatory  notices,  Mr 
Moore  is  becoming  rather  more  communicati?e.  Many 
of  the  poems  (which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  properly 
arranged)  are  connected  with  his  visit  to  Bermuda  and 
North  America,  some  forty  years  since  ;  and  his  recollec- 
tions of  that  period  fVimish  a  text  for  many  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  his  tour.  He  accompanied  Mr  Merry,  then 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  and  attended 
him  when  his  credentials  were  delivered  to  Jefierson, 
whom  they  found  sitting  with  General  Dearborn  and  a 
few  more  officers,  and  all  in  the  same  homely  costume, 
comprising  slippers  and  Cunnemara  stockings^ — ^in  which 
array  Jefferson  received  Mr  Merry, "  much  to  that  formal 
Minister's  horror."  Nor  are  we  sure,  but  that,  at  that 
period,  Mr  Moore  himself  might  be  somewhat  shocked 
at  the  coarse  and  careless  garb  of  the  man  who  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  His  friends^ 
during  his  stay  in  the  states,  were  of  the  Federalist  or 
Anti-Democratic  party :  and  he  acknowledges  that  he 
imbibed  some  of  their  prejudices.  Indeed,  he  con* 
fesses,  that  he  was  for  the  moment  sceptical  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Liberal  creed.  Mr  Moore  subsequently 
visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  He  gives,  with  an  account  of  them,  the  history 
of  that  universal  favourite,  **  The  Canadian  Boat  Song." 
If  Mr  Moore  be  the  author  of  any  national  poetry,  or 
any  of  the  hitherto  anonymous  splendid  '*  Rebel "  lyrics 
of  the  era  of  1798,  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  them 
among  his  acknowledged  juvenile  poems ;  and  it  is 
indeed  highly  probable,  that  his  muse  was  always  nearer 
of  kin  to  the  Greek  Anacreon  than  to  the  Teutonic 
K5mer,  or  yet  the  Gallic  Beranger.  The  volume  is 
embellished  with  the  most  dainty  and  delicate  devices, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Stothard. 

Legendary  Tales  of  the  Highlands,  By  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lander,  Baronet. 
These  volumes  form  a  Sequel  to  Sir  Thomas's  amusing 
or  romantic  Highland  Kambles.  The  design  is  the 
same,  and  so  is  the  ft*ame-work  ;  the  Dominie,  Clifford^ 
Grant,  the  Sergeant,  and  the  Autiiob,  being  still  the 
dramatis  penoncB — or  interlocutors.  Some  of  the  Legends, 
or  Tales  of  Highland  chivalry,  are  of  goodly  length  ; 
and  these  abound  in  romantic  incident,  and  traits  of  the 
olden  times,  when  the  king  held  court  at  Snowdon  or 
Holy  rood.  But  there  are  several  sketches  of  a  homelier 
and  more  mirthful  kind,  which  will  find  not  less  favour 
in  many  eyes.  The  Scotch  can  still  sympathize  with  the 
distresses  of  Sergeant  Archy  Stewart,  ludicrous  as 
they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  **  ceevilized  men  wi* 
breeks  on  their  hinderlins,"  as  Bailie  Jarvie  says.  For 
our  own  part,  so  much  do  we  enjoy  the  early  trials  and 
adventures  of  the  brave  ^  Shon  Smith,"  the  sergeant  of 
(he  Old  Black  Watch;  that  we  are  extremely  tmeasy 
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lest  hifl  mongrel,  wiooatliy  but  ezpxessiye  dialect  ehonld 
ftighten  aouthern  or  even  lowland  readers.  And  without 
that  rioh  dialect  these  adventures  would  be  deprived  of 
much  of  their  gusto.  John's  first  adventures  would  make 
a  diverting  and  laughter-moving  little  after^piece  ;  graced 
moreover  by  the  warmth  of  heart,  and  generous  feeling 
in  which  those  amusing  absurdities  are  usually  deficient. 
When  Sir  Thomas  has  fairly  started  his  game,  the  ardour 
of  the  chase  sonietimes  leads  him  too  fu.  He  is  not  con- 
tent with  running  it  down  ;  he  must  out-run  it,  or  run 
it  over.  This  holds  of  John's  marvellous  escapes,  and 
Hong's  more  wonderful  adventures.  In  Morag's  case, 
too,  he  is  fiurly  chaigeable  with  the  worse  fault  of  cul- 
pabU  homieidef  aggravated  by  breaking  the  heart  of 
honest  John,  through  the  death  of  his  sweetheart. 

Dacre  o/tke  South;  w  the  Olden  Time:  a  Tra- 
gedy tn  Five  Acts,    By  Mrs  Gore. 

If  moremenU  and  passion  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
acted  drama,  Mrs  Gore  has  been  completely  successfVil 
in  this  play,  at  least  so  far  as  one  of  the  uninitiated  may 
pronounce  in  the  closet  on  the  effects  of  the  stage.  The 
opening  scenes  of  **  Dacre  "  are  fiiU  of  vivacity  ;  and  the 
reader  is  at  once  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  action. 
The  age  is  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  its  subject  is  historical.  Thomas  Fynnes,  lord  Dacre 
of  the  South,  suffered  death  when  a  very  young  man,  less 
for  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  than  because 
his  large  estates  tempted  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers. 

To  give  a  mere  outline  of  the  drama  would  convey 
any  thing  rather  than  a  just  idea  of  its  beauties.  The 
main  incident  seems  defective, — Dacre  taking  the  guilt  of 
murder  upon  himself  to  screen  his  firiend,  the  betrothed 
of  his  sister,  and  hoping  to  elude  the  penalties  of  the 
law  because  he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  has  influence 
at  court,  and  is  dreaded  by  the  king.  But  finiling  this 
blemish,  the  play  is  finely  wrought  up,  and  contains  many 
of  the  nobler  elements  of  tragic  interest.  It  breathes, 
moreover,  in  the  trial  scenes,  and  those  in  which  the 
baseness,  servility,  and  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  are  ex- 
posed, a  generous  spirit  of  independence  and  liberal  senti- 
ment ;  and  is,  altogether,  a  thoroughly  Englith  drama  in 
spirit  and  in  details. 

The  Gipsy  King,  and  other  Poems,    By  Richard 

Hewitt. 

The  principal  piece  is'a  fine  descriptive  poem  ;  and 
the  miscellaneous  verses  show  that  this  member  of  the 
family  shares  in  the  genuine  talent  which  distinguishes 
the  name  of  Howitt. 

Petham^  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Oentleman, 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  popular  novel  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Colbum,  uniformly  with  the  editions  which  Messrs 
Saunders  &  Otley  have  lately  published  of  ''Bienzi" 
and  **  Maltravers."  The  new  feature  is  a  preface,  in 
which  the  author  gives  excellent  and  manly  advice  to 
young  authors,  and  literary  aspirants  of  all  kinds,  to 
every  word  of  which  we  can  cordially  subscribe.  In 
running  over  the  leaves  of  **  Pelham,"  we  are  reminded 
of  its  beauties  and  of  its  faults  ;  and  the  worst  of  them 
is  not  the  affectation  of  puppyism — for  that  is  a  common 
lure  to  catch  vulgar  readers.  What  a  satire  on  aristo- 
cracy is  Pelham's  mother  ;  and  what  an  excuse  for  the 
juvenile  heartless  profiigacy  of  the  race  of  Pelhams,  is 
having  been  cursed  with  such  mothers  !  Her^letters  to 
her  son  ought  to  form  the  appendix  to  those  of  Lord 
Chesteifield. 


Wild-Flowers  from   the   Glens.     By  £.  L.  L. 

Dedicated  to  the  Queen  Dowager. 
These  are  romantic  love-stories,  and  curious  &iry 
legends,  of  which  the  locale  is  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
County  of  Antrim,  named  the  Glynnet.  They  present  many 
pleasing  traits  of  rural  manners  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
and  will  be  much  admired  by  the  young  and  gentle- 
hearted. 

The  Child  and  the  JHermU.    By  C.  M. 

This  is  an  attempt,  by  an  English  lady,  to  continue, 
in  an  English  spirit,  Mrs  Austin's  translation  of  the  ex- 
quisite German  tale.  The  Story  without  an  End.  This 
she  does  pleasingly  and  successfully,  and  in  a  style 
which  is  better  adapted  to  juvenile  readers  than  the 
German  work ;  and  yet  we  have  heard  of  young  children 
understanding^— or  having  that  glimmering,  twilight  per- 
ception, which  nourishes  imagination — the  Fairy  Quetn 
and  the  PUgrinCt  Progreu ;  not  the  bare  narrative,  but 
the  double  meaning ;  the  allegory  and  the  facts.  The 
Child  and  the  Hermit  is,  however,  a  very  sweet  produc- 
tion. It  is  BarbauldiA  in  tone ;  and  it  is  neatly  and 
tastefiiUy  embellished.  How  much  more  worthy  of  the 
choice  of  those  who  select  for  the  young,  is  such  a  little 
work  as  this,  or  another,  now  before  us,  entitled — TVn- 
drilt  Oierithed,  or  Home  Sketches,  than  those  half-comic, 
half-satirical,  slang  productions,  with  cuts  to  suit,  which 
are  about  as  wholesome  for  the  expanding  moral  and 
imaginative  faculties  of  children,  as  gin  and  cayenne 
would  be  nutritious  to  their  growing  bodies.  There  is, 
however,  a  dash  of  sermonizing  in  Tendrils  Cherished^ 
which  does  not  heighten  its  usefulness  as  a  juvenile 
work. 

Anafysis  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to  Social  Duties, 
By  R.  Montgomery  Martin. 
This  is  a  valuable  little  manual  of  Biblical  precepts, 
on  the  various  duties  of  life,  arranged  alphabetically  : — 
as  on  Almsgiving;  Anger;  Brotherly  Love;  Charity , 
Children,  Conduct,  &c.  It  will  be  found  a  desirable  book 
to  keep  lying  at  hand  for  reference. 

Baronetage  of  the  British  Empire, 

A  tabular  work,  zealously  maintaining  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  baronetage,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
order. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

M'Culloch's  GfiooiuPHiCAL  and  SiAnsncAL  Dicnoiv- 
ART.    Part  VIII. 

The  Pictorial  Shakspeare.  Part  XXVII.  Twei/th 
Ni^;  or.  What  You  Will.  [We  have  twenty-six 
illustrations  of  this  single  play — all  good,  and  several  rare 
and  admirable — and  a  rich  fiind  of  annotation. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Dr  Pools  on  the  Rotal  Lunatic  Astlum  and  Hos- 
pital of  Montrose. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Dundee  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum. 

[The  last  three  publications  are  pamphlets,  the  first  is 
a  volume.  We  rejoice  to  say  that  each  of  them  bears 
satisfactory  evidence  to  that  progressive  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  treating  insanity  medically,  but  especially 
morally,  which  we  at  intervals  have  had  the  satisfhction 
to  notice  in  this  Magazine.] 
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Great  Britain  is  engaged   in  three  wars — two  of 
whifU  have  originated  from  onr  constant  habit  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  arrangements  of  other  countries  ; 
and  t!ie  third  because  we  insist  upon  poisoning  the  sub- 
}ffi<  of  a  large  empire,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
j^uTernment  to  prevent  it.  1 1  is  not  of  the  least  cousequcnce 
to  Britain  whether  Syria  is  ruled  by  the  Sultan  or  fcy 
Meliemet  AH ;  and,  at  :;11  events,  we  have  no  more  right 
t*>  enjige  in  the  quarrels  of  tl;ese  potentates,  than  they 
hive  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  regarding  the 
.Ni»rth-eastem  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
oar  American  colonics.     But  it  is  probable  that  if  these 
wirs  go  on  as  successfully  for  the  British  arms  as  they 
liave  hitherto  done,  no  general  effort  will  be  made  to  put 
an  end  to  them.     A  victory,  is  a  victory  whether  it  be 
obtained  over  disciplined  European  troop.-*,  or  over  half- 
armed,  half-starved,  and  undisciplined  barbarians ;  and 
the  gh>ry  attending  the  massacre  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  sackint^  of  towns,  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
much  the  same  whether  the  scene  be  in  £urope  or  Asia. 
Although  we  were  allied  with  the  Russians,  Austrians, 
and  Prussians  to  wrest  Syria  from  the  Pacha,  we  had, 
a>  usual,  to  do  nearly  the  whole  work  ourselves.    Of 
nineteen  ships  of  all  sorts  at  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d'Acre, 
fifteen  were  British,  three  Austrian,  and  one  Turkish  ; 
and,  8is  far  as  we  have  noticed,  throughout  the  whole 
campaign,  neither  the  Russians  nor  Prussians  have  given 
the  slightest  assistance.    Of  all  the  European  nations 
we,  snrely, — ^ajs  being  the  most  remote — are  least  con- 
cerned in  these  eastern  quarrels ;  yet,  although  we  affect 
to  interfere  in  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  none  of  the  European  nations 
think  proper  to  give  any  efficient  assistance,  but  let  us 
incur  all  the  expense,  and  encounter  all  the  danger. 

The  war  in  Syria  was  virtually  terminated  by  the  tak- 
ing of  St  Jean  d' Acre,  on  the  4th  November.  This  city, 
which  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  north-west  from 
Jerusalem,  has  long  been  considered  the  key  of  Syria. 
It  was  famous  as  a  place  of  strength  during  the  crusades ; 
in  1799  the  Turks,  aided  by  two  ships  of  the  line,  under 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  defended  it  successfully  against 
Baonapaite,  who  made  no  fewer  than  eight  desperate 
assaults  on  it  between  the  '28th  March,  and  21st  May, 
during  all  which  period  the  trenches  were  open.  On 
the  late  occasion  the  bombardment  lasted  for  only  three 
or  four  honrs ;  and  partly  from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ships, 
and  still  more  from  the  explosion  of  the  principal  maga- 
zioe  of  the  besieged,  by  which  1200  to  l^iOO  men  were 
killed,  the  garrison  was  so  weakened  that  the  survivors 
evacuated  the  town  during  the  night ;  and,  at  daylight 
next  morning,  the  British,  Ottoman,  and  Austrian  flags 
were  seen  displayed  from  the  citadel.  A  more  horrid  pic- 
ture of  the  atrocities  of  war  has  seldom  been  exhibited 
than  on  this  occasion.  Of  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  2500 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot ;  about  2500 
prisoners  were  taken  ;  1000  may  have  escaped  from  the 
town,  only  to  be  slain,  or  captured  and  exposed  to  every 
insult  by  the  savage  mountaineers.  Tho  fortifications 
were  almost  completely  destroyed,  a  great  part  of  the 
town  rednced  to  ruins,  and  hardly  a  single  house  escaped 
without  injury.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  only  seven- 
teen killed  and  thirty-six  wounded,  and  very  little  dam- 
t^e  was  sustained  by  the  ships.  Twenty  thousand  shot, 
almost  wholly  thirty-two  to  ninety-eight  pounders,  were 
thrown  into  the  town  in  four  hours — the  PriuressChar/ottc 
alone  firing  above  4508  shots,  or,  during  the  three  hours 
&he  was  engaged,  one  broadside  every  tv»'o  mluutcs,  for 
eighty-six  times.  The  shocking  spectacle  the  town  pre- 
MDted  the  day  after  the  bombardment,  is  described  in 
many  of  the  private  lettcr8,but,of  course,  kept  out  of  view 
n  the  official  accounts.  Corpses  of  men,  women,  2\ud 
children,  blackened  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  and 
matilatedy  in  the  most  horrid  manner,  by  the  cannon  shot, 
Uy  every  where  about,  half  buried  among  the  ruins  of  the 
)»Qfe»  and  fortifications  :  women  were  searching  for  the 
bodies  of  their  husbands,  childreu  for  their  lathers,    Se- 


veral  days  elapsed  before  the  bodies  were  removed ;  and 
such  was  the  stench  fi-om  their  putrefaction,  that  there 
wcs  every  risk  of  some  pestilential  disease  being  engen- 
dered, which  would  ensliroud  the  living  and  the  dead  in 
one  common  tomb. 

Ulie  rapidity  with  which  Acre  has  been  taken  by  the 
British,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
blowing  up  of  the  magazine,  and  the  great  injury  thereby 
sustained ;  to  tlie  great  weight  of  the  shot  used ;  and  to 
the  precision  with  which  they  were  thrown.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  siege  by  Buonaparte,  the  heaviest 
guns  nsed  were  only  twelve-pounders ;  his  battering  train 
having  been  taken  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  employed 
in  defending  the  town  against  the  assailants.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  the  taking  of  Acre  was  the  surrender 
of  Jaffa,  and  the  submission  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  terms 
dictated  to  him  by  the  four  powers.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  yielded,  however,  till  Commodore  Napier  threat- 
ened to  lay  Alexandria  in  ashes — a  threat  which  caused 
a  revolt  to  take  place  in  that  city.  The  terms  imposed 
on  him  were,  the  withdrawal  of  liis  army  fh)m  Syria ; 
the  restoration  of  that  country  and  otthe  Ottoman  fleet 
to  the  Sultan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacha  is  to  have 
guaranteed  to  him,  by  the  five  great  powers,  the  heredi- 
tary succession  to  Egypt ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  "  inte- 
grity of  tlie  Ottoman  Empire"  has  been  seriously  in- 
vaded, by  permanently  dissevering  from  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  one  of  the  finest  of  his  provinces.  The 
truth  is,  that  any  attempt  to  save  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  hopeless.  Tlirough  the  vices  of  its  own  system  of 
government — and  particularly  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  a  bigoted  and  selfisli  priesthood,  the  bane  of 
every  country — Turkey  is  going  rapidly  to  decay  ;  and, 
although  our  national  vanity  may  bo  flattered  by  our 
successes  in  Syria,  these  successes  will  be  of  no  perma- 
nent value  to  the  Sultan,  while  they  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  Britain,  and  prevent  them  being  applied  in 
internal  improvements.  The  only  lasting  effect  of  this 
war  will  be  to  add  to  our  taxation,  and  increase  our 
national  debt. 

In  the  north-west  of  India  the  war  is  carried  on  with  va- 
rious success ;  and  it  appears  now  to  be  certain, that  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  station  a  great  force  in  AflQi^hanistan, 
all  the  lives  we  have  sacrificed,  and  all  the  money 
we  have  spent,  will  go  for  i^othing.  Major  Clibbome, 
who  was  proceeding  to  relieve  Captain  Brown  at  Kehan, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Murrees,  has  been  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
his  artillery  and  baggage.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster, Captain  Brown  has  been  glad  to  capitulate  on  con- 
dition of  obtaining  a  free  passage.  At  the  date  of  the 
last  accounts,  the  fortress  of  Quettoh  was  threatened  by 
Nusseer  Khan  with  1100  Beloochees.  General  Nott, 
followed  by  Major-Gcneral  Brooks,  was  on  the  advance 
to  recapture  Khelat.  In  Koistan,  a  party  under  Sir  R. 
Sale  has  been  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  killed 
and  several  wounded  ;  among  the  former  was  Captain 
E.  Connolly  (Sir  R's.  aide-de-camp.)  To  compensate  for 
these  defeats,  Brigadier-General  Dennie,  with  a  body  of 
1000  men,  defeated  Dost  Mohammed,  on  the  18th  Octo- 
ber, at  the  head  of  8000  or  10,000  men.  Five  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  Mohammed 
was  severely  wounded,  and  all  his  baggage  and  the  only 
piece  of  artillery  he  brought  to  tlie  field,  viz.  a  sixteen- 
pounder,  were  t;ikeu.  We  had  in  this  eugagement  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  reliance  which  is  to  be  placed  on  our 
Afighan  allies  ;  a  company  of  them  which  had  been  or- 
ganized, aimed,  and  drilled  by  Captain  Hopkins,  and 
which  ran  away  immediately  afterwards  to  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, having  acted,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  light 
infantry,  and  attacked  our  troops  with  great  spirit.  It 
is  not  by  such  forces  as  we  have  stationed  in  the  north- 
west of  India, — mostly  sepoys,  and  witlial,  inconsiderable 
in  number, — that  a  country  like  Affghanistan,  containing 
fourteen  millions  of  people  under  no  efficient  government, 
and  CQusifitiiig  of  ^igUt  or  t^n  ^wtmct  U\^b,  Indiausi 
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Persians,  Tartan,  A£C|{lian8,  &c.,  &c.,  1000  miles  in 
extent  fh>m  east  to  west,  and  900  fh)m  north  to  south, 
is  to  be  retained  either  in  subjection  or  even  in  amity. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  a  farther  demand 
for  British  troops  has  been  made,  and  that  10,000  men 
are  now  in  course  of  being  shipped  from  Britain  to  the 
**  ftr  east,"  whence  not  one  in  ten  will  ever  return. 
That  is,  perhaps,  the  concern  of  those  alone  who  choose 
to  enter  into  a  profession  which  renders  it  an  indispen- 
sable duty  to  murder  every  one  whom  the  ministry  of 
the  day  chooses  to  consider  an  enemy :  but  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  peaceably-disposed  oitixens  of  this  king- 
dom should  not  only  be  made  the  abettors  of  massacre  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  involved  in  wars  which 
they  cannot  prosecute  with  honour,  nor  retire  ttom  with- 
out disgrace, — ^but  also  made  to  suffer  by  excessive  tax- 
ation in  their  own  persons, — ^to  forward  projects  they  ut- 
terly detest  and  abhor.  It  appears  that  the  lowest  con- 
tract which  government  has  been  able  to  make  for  the 
transport  of  the  troops  from  Britain  to  the  East  Indies, 
is  £14  to  £15  a  head ;  and  who  can  say  how  many  thou- 
sands more  will  be  required,  to  support  the  forlorn  hope 
of  British  troops  and  sepoys  which  is  now  perishing  in 
petty  skirmishes,  and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  miser- 
able forts  in  Affghanistau,  for  no  national,  honourable, 
or  defensible  object. 

The  opium  war,  which  we  have  denounced  ttom  the 
outset,  does  not  go  on  with  much  spirit,  though  in  China, 
as  elsewhere,  our  character  for  military  courage,  perhaps 
we  might  say,  fbr  animal  ferocity,  at  least  when  con- 
trasted with  Asiatics,  is  not  likely  to  suffer.  One  would 
have  thought,  that  in  a  quarrel  such  as  we  have  chosen 
to  make  on  the  opium  question,  it  was  the  incumbent 
duty  of  our  government  to  punish,  as  far  as  lay  in  its 
power,  those  who  were  in  its  opinion  the  real  delinquents. 
The  whole  cause  of  dispute,  as  is  well  known,  arose  from 
the  Chinese  being  too  eager  to  favour  our  merchants  in 
their  attempts  to  introduce  opium,  and  f^m  the  efforts 
of  the  Chinese  government  to  put  down  that  trade. 
Instead,  however,  of  making  an  attack  on  Pekin,  or  as 
near  it  as  circumstances  would  permit,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  rulers  of  China  into  submission,  or  even  on  Canton, 
where  the  confiscation  of  the  opium  of  the  British  mer- 
chants, and  the  other  acts  which  have  led  to  the  war  with 
the  celestial  empire,  took  place;  we  have  commenced 
hostilities  on  an  island  pretty  equally  distant  fh>m  both 
cities,  and  the  local  governor  and  inhabitants  of  which 
are  as  innocent  of  giving  any  offence  to  the  British  on 
this  or  any  other  occasion  as  the  people  of  Iceland.  The 
place  chosen  for  attack  was  the  island  of  Chusan,  or  as 
more  generally  spelt  on  our  maps,  Tcheouchan  (in  long. 
12\\  lat.  30^)  On  the  4th  of  July,  General  Burrell, 
with  three  ships  of  war  and  three  transports,  arrived  in 
the  anchorage  of  Chusan  harbour.  An  attempt  was 
made  that  evening  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  island 
without  bloodshed ;  hut  as  no  arrangement  could  be 
come  to,  and  the  Chinese  next  morning  indicated  a  re- 
solution to  resist,  the  Mltima  nUio  regum,  a  fire  of  round 
and  grape  shot  was  resorted  to,  which  soon  drove  the 
Chinese  from  their  forts  and  war-junks  with  great 
slaughter.  Troops  were  landed,  and  an  assault  on  the 
capital  of  the  island,  Ting-hae-heen,  was  resolved  on  for 
next  day,  and  preparations  made  for  battering  down  the 
walls.  Meanwhile  shot  and  shells,  **  for  the  puipose  of 
trying  the  ra^ge,*'  as  the  official  account  hauB  it,  were 
throvm  in,  which  occasioned  great  slaughter  among  the 
unoflfbnding  inhabitants.  During  the  night,  however,  the 
Chinese  troops,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants, 
evacuated  the  town,  and  the  British  entered  it  next 
morning  without  resistance.  The  whole  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  British  in  this  affair  was  one  man  wounded.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  cheap  price  at  which  an  island  as 
laige  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  capital,  the  walls  of 
which  are  five  miles  in  circumference,  was  captured,  the 
most  fH£^tf\il  excesses  took  place.  According  to  one 
account,  **  notwithstanding  strict  orders  had  been  issued 
to  respect  private  property,  the  sailors  were  allowed  to 
leave  their  boats  and  plunder  the  town.  In  a  short 
time  they  had  reduced  it  to  a  pevfeol  wreck,  wan- 
0mU7  d9alr»7ii}$  what  ikvf  9vM  not  •any  oS," 


Great  quantities  of  a  liqner  called  Samshn  were  found 
in  the  town,  and  the  soldiers  got  so  completely  intoxi- 
cated that  they  had  to  be  carried  into  the  ships  by  whole 
companies,  and  almost  regiments,  in  a  siate  of  insenBi- 
bility.  The  Indian  Gazette  fUmishes  a  more  fHghtful 
picture  of  the  excesses  committed :  ^  The  troops  were 
then  landed, — ^the  British  fiag  hoisted, — ^and  a  more  com- 
plete pillage  could  not  be  conceived  than  then  took  place. 
£very  house  was  broken  open — every  drawer  and  bo^ 
ransacked, — the  streets  strewed  with  fragments  of  fktfni- 
tare,  pictures,  tables,  chairs,  grain  of  all  sorte ; — the 
whole  set  off  but  the  dead,  or  the  living  bodies  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  been  unable  to  leave  the  city  from 
the  wounds  received  lh>m  our  merciless  guns.  Some 
were  lying  with  one  leg  shot  off,  others  with  both ;  some 
with  wounds  from  thirty-two  pound  shots  in  their  bodies, 
and  others,  the  bones  of  whose  legs  and  arms  protruded 
through  the  flesh,  oocasioned  by  the  severe  wounds  the j 
had  received.  For  two  days  the  bodies  were  allowed  to 
lie  exposed  to  sight  where  they  fell, — ^their  swelling  and 
the  accumulation  of  files,  the  weather  being  intensely 
hot,  at  last  rendered  them  disgusting :  they  were  buried 
on  the  spot.  The  plunder  ceased  only  when  there  wae 
nothing  to  take  or  destroy."  This  is  the  cost  at  which 
the  bauble  called  military  glory  is  obtained  I  Let  our 
tea-drinkers  refiect  on  these  horrible  details  of  the  suffer* 
ings  infiicted  on  a  people  of  a  remote  island,  who  never 
gave  offence  to  the  British,  and  most  of  whom  never  heard 
of  our  existence  ;  and  consider  whether  their  favourite 
beverage  is  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  so  mach  homan 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

Immediately  upon  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  Gene- 
ral Burrel  assumed  the  title  of  Governor  of  Chusan.  M« 
Gutalaff,  the  missionary,  who  accompanied  the  expo* 
dition  in  quality  of  interpreter,  was  appointed  chief 
magistrate ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Choasn  is 
henceforth  to  be  rtekoned  a  British  settlement,  and 
another  station  for  our  Lords  John  and  Lords  Charles 
speedily  securing  a  fortune  and  a  liver  complaint  1  The 
island,  it  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  forms  a  very  desirable 
object  for  robbery.  The  principal  city  is  well  fortified^ 
is  easily  defensible,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  island  ia 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great  Chinese  riTera» 
the  Ningpo  ;  at  no  great  distanoe  stands  Nanking,  for* 
merly  the  capital  of  China,  and  still  a  large  and  populous 
city ;  and,  by  means  of  rivers  and  numerous  oanala,  it 
commands  an  easy  water  communication  with  a  great 
part  of  China.  If  we  are,  therefbre,  to  rob  the  Chinese 
of  part  of  their  teritory,  this  island  is  probably  as  desir* 
able  as  any  other  place  which  can  be  pointed  out. 

France. — The  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Syria 
stimulated,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  war  fltetioii 
in  Paris.    Their  suspicions  were  roused  that,  in  her 
operations  in  that  country.  Great  Britain  was  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  aggrandisement ;  and  some  apparent  gronnd 
was  siibrded  for  these  suspicions,  by  some  of  enr  Totj 
papers  advocating  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Syrian 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  supporting  the  Porte 
in  case  of  any  attack  fVom  Russia,  and  of  shutting  out 
from  the  European  nations  the  route  to  our  Indian 
Empire.    Lord  Palmerston  has,  however,  it  is  reported, 
assured  the  French  Government  that  Great  Britain  hae 
not  the  slightest  wish  nor  intention  to  keep  possession  of 
any  part  of  Syria ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
any  such  attempt  would  occasion  a  European  war.    The 
address,  in  answer  to  Louis-Philippe*s  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  led  to  a  disonsaion 
nearly  unprecedented  for  length  and  violence.    On  the 
23d  November,  the  draft  of  the  address  was  read  by  the 
president  to  the  chamber,  amid  repeated  and  Tiolent 
interruptions  firom  the  (jkiueke*     Qba  Wednesday,  the 
25th,  the  debate  began,  oontinned  all  that  week,  was 
resumed  on  Monday  the  30th,  and  dosed  on  the  54 
December.    On  the  4th,  the  paragraphs  were  separately 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  amendments  prsposea 
on  each ;  and  the  final  vote  was  not  taken  till  the  &thb 
when  the  address,  though  not  till  remodelled,  was  car- 
ried by  247  to  161.    It  is  obvious  from  the  debate,  aa 
wall  ai  (tfm  othar  •ocniiaooei>  that  a  itroBf  daaiia  tn 
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WW  psrrades  the  French ;  and,  modified  u  the  address 
VBfl,  the  majority  would  have  been  less  considerable, 
Itsd  not  Dapin  asserted  that  **  France,  in  the  state  of  an 
arwud  peaee  (paix  arm^,)  and  confident  of  her  strength, 
woold  watch  over  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
woold  not  snffer  any  attack  to  be  made  on  it."  He 
idded — ^  that  not  only  would  France  maintain  its 
liberty  of  aetion,  but,  besides,  her  500,000  troops  gaye 
ber  the  meMis  of  carrying  her  wishes  into  efibct."  Guixot 
eiprcased  hia  entire  concurrence  in  these  sentiments. 
Tbe  Amoral  of  Napoleon  afforded  another  opportunity  of 
abowing  the  e^emess  of  the  French  for  war.  A  body 
ef  2000  Btndents  joined  the  procession,  and  indicated 
their  feelings  by  cries  laudatory  of  Thiers  and  insulting 
loGniiot ;  with  which  were,from  time  to  time,  intermingled 
diouts  of  **  Down  with  the  English."  In  consequence  of 
tbe  warlike  preparations  maldng,  and  the  hostile  spirit 
BoniiiMted  in  France,  Germany  is  bristling  with  arms, 
ind  it  only  reqniree  a  spark  to  involye  all  Europe  in  war. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  the  ordinary  results  of  war,  and  pre- 
paratienfl  for  war,  has  been  exhibited — increase  of  debt. 
Kossia  has  lOready  borrowed  £4,000,000;  the  French 
Amdsare  sinking  rapidly ;  and  a  loan  of  from  £6,000,000 
to  £10,000,000  must  be  contracted  immediately.  Our 
own  funds  have  also  fallen ;  and  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  our  gOTcmment  will  also  require  a  loan ;  for 
we  suspect  that  the  additional  taxes,  lately  imposed, 
will  not  yield  so  much  as  was  anticipated. 

Thb  Cowc-Law  Aoitation . — Fbbs  Taadk. — Notwith- 
standing Uie  efforts  of  the  Corn-Law  League,  the  land- 
ewnen  do  not  seem  in  the  least  alarmed  ;  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  land  is  sought  for, 
and  the  hi^  prices  giren  fbr  it.  We  have  before  us  a 
list  of  eight  different  estates  and  farms  lately  sold  in 
Englaad.  The  soil  of  seyeral  of  the  farms  was  by  no 
means  of  flnt-rate  quality,  though  certainly  capable  of 
improTsment ;  and  tiiere  were  no  circumstances  tending 
arkifidaUy  to  raise  the  yalue  of  the  land.  The  total 
amount  fi  the  purchase-money  was  £214,000  ;  and  the 
number  of  years'  purchase,  under  deduction  of  land-tax 
alone,  which  each  property  brought,  was  as  follows : — 
two  twenty-nine  yeaia,  one  thirty-one,  one  thirty-two, 
two  thirty-fiye,  and  two  thirty-seyen ;  which  will  yield 
eoosiderably  less  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money,  while  fiye  per  cent,  can  easily  be  got  at  present 
on  onexceptionable  security.  Whether  these  high  prices 
ate  to  be  attributed  to  a  confidence  that  the  aristocracy 
haye  the  power  to  maintain  the  starvation-laws  against 
every  attempt  to  remove  them,  or  from  a  belief  that  their 
removal  would  not  permanently  lower  the  value  of  the 
land,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  we  hope  the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  those  obnoxious 
laws  will  never  be  relaxed  till  victory  be  obtained. 
Two  very  competent  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  on  the  import 
dnttes,  Mr  J.  D.  Hume  and  Mr  McGregor,  declared  tiieir 
bettaf,  that  the  burden  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws, 
was  greater  than  all  the  State  Taxes  put  together.  One 
of  tlMm  estimated  the  burden  at  double  the  amount  of 
the  government  revenue.  At  least  fifty  millions  a-year 
■ay,  with  great  safety,  be  put  down  as  the  sum  which 
the  keepiiig  np  of  a  single  monopoly  costs  the  people. 
Of  this  snm,  only  a  small  portion,  not  more  than  a  fifth, 
secordiBg  to  Mr  M'CnUoch's  calculation,  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  land-owners,  the  other  fonr-fifths,  that  is 
Is  say,  flniy  millions  «-year,  are  thrown  away  on  the 
eoitivation  of  the  bogs,  heaths,  and  sands  of  the  landed 
aristoeney,  instead  of  being  profitably  invested  in  manu- 
fiictofea,  for  which  double  the  quantity  of  com  could  be 
ebtaiaod  from  tihe  cultivators  of  the  rich  soils  of  Europe 
tad  Aaeries. 

The  Aati-Com  Law  Association  actively  continues  its 
tgitatioB.  Daring  the  Autumn,  their  lecturers  have 
sddreaMd  1ai8<S  aodienoes  hi  numerous  towns  and  villa- 
ges in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  except  in  places  be- 
ridden  by  the  aristocracy,  they  have  been  cordially,  and 
indeed  enthusiaBtically  received.  The  effect  these 
lecttties  must  prodnce,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  igno- 
nat  notice,  »nd  small  ahop-JM«pw»  In  th»  ooiintry 


towns,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Another  efficient 
measure  is  in  the  course  of  organization — the  getting  up 
of  a  determined  opposition  to  every  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  the  House,  who  does  not  pledge  himself  distinctly  to 
a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  Scottish  DtssBiiTERS. — The  ministers  of  that  great 
body  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  comprehended  under  the 
names  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  the  Relief 
Synod,  have,  at  last,  taken  up  a  position  in  relation 
to  the  Non-intrasion  party  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Whig  Administration,  which  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  armed  neutrality,  if  not  of  determined  hos- 
tility. The  other  denominations  of  Dissenters  are  com- 
paratively small  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  we  presume 
that  they  also  will  concur  in  the  views  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  knit  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  Voluntary- 
ism, religious  freedom,  and  equality  of  civil  rights,  with- 
out respect  to  religious  opinion : — and  some  of  them  have 
done  so.  A  meeting  of  a  metropolitan  Central  Board  of 
Dissenters,  instituted  some  time  since,  was  lately  held 
in  Edinburgh,  and  attended  by  delegates,  lay  and  clerical, 
fh)m  many  of  the  Scottish  towns.  Tlie  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  assembly,  and  its  general  objects  and 
means  of  accomplishing  these  have  since  been  elaborately 
expounded  in  a  formal  manifesto,  published  under  th« 
sanction  of  the  Board. 

It  has  not  surprised  us  that  this  decided  step  is  taken ; 
but  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  Move- 
ment has  originated  with  the  clergy,  and  it  is  guided 
by  them  ;  though  influential  laymen  among  the  Dissen- 
ters have  heartily  concurred  in  its  objects.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  Dissenters  will  answer  to 
the  helm  as  promptly  and  steadily  as  the  Catholics 
under  their  priesthood ;  the  English  yeomanry  under  the 
Tory  clergy  and  Tory  landlords ;  or  as  the  well-drilled 
constituencies  of  certain  towns  have  hitherto  done  under 
their  Whig  fiiglemen.  If  so,  the  consequences  at  the  first 

feneral  election  must  be  very  serious  to  the  present 
linisters ;  nor  do  we  see  how  these  unfortunate  gentle- 
men, fe,irly  jammed  in  between  the  horns  of  the  Bashan 
Bull  of  Non-Intrasion  and  the  now  exalted  hom  of  Volun- 
taryism, are  to  avoid  being  gored.  They  cannot  now 
propitiate  consistent  Dissenters,  although  they  were  so 
inclined.  They  have  injured  and  insulted  them  in  what 
is  past ;  and,  for  the  f^iture,  they  are  unable  to  give  them 
any  reasonable  ground  of  hope.  And  the  test  which 
the  Dissenting  clergy,  or  the  Central  Board — ^laity  and 
clergy — propose  for  them,  makes  it  compulsory  that  they 
should  recant  past  misdeeds,  as  well  as  promise  better 
behaviour  for  the  future,  and  keep  their  promise. 

But  this  meeting  of  delegates  we  consider  less  im<* 
portant  for  the  resolutions  adopted,  than  for  the  temper  , 
and  spirit  indicated.  In  this  respect  it  was  the  parallel 
of  the  great  Grey  Gathering  in  Edinburgh,  seven  yean 
since,  when  the  steady,  fkir-and-go-softly  amblers  found 
themselves  quite  unable  to  check  the  bold  riders.  There 
vras  speaking  ''away  from  the  question"  that  gave  much 
offence  on  the  platform,  and  which  has  beensharply  rebuked 
even  by  those  ministerial  prints  that  advocate  Voluntary- 
ism, but  which  was  received  with  rapturous  delight  by  the 
assembly.  None  of  the  clerical  speakers — and  all  the 
speakers  were  clerical — attempted  to  palliate,  or  sought 
to  screen  the  delinquencies  of  the  government,  and  par<i 
ticularly  of  certain  of  its  Scottish  members,  towards  the 
Dissenting  body.  All  their  special  grievances  were  re- 
capitulated, and  dwelt  upon  even  bitterly ;  but  an  al^ 
lusion  to  matters  equally  pressing  and  as  momentous^ 
made  by  one  of  the  ministers,  who  seems  in  advance  of 
his  brethren  (the  Rev.  Mr  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,) 
was  anxiously  checked,  as  not  merely  out  of  place,  but 
decidedly  worthy  of  condemnation.  This  gentleman  spoke 
of  the  Chartist  agitation,  and  the  alarming  discontente 
of  the  unfranchised  masses.  We  regret  that  his  opinions 
on  the  principle  of  representation  are  not  perfectly  clear. 
He  thinks  that  a  limited  franchise  might  do  very  well  if 
the  people  would  only  be  contented  to  l^lieve  so.  But  they 
will  not,  and  they  ought  not ;  and,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  granting  the  Catholic  claims,  Mr  Marshall  argues  that 
th»  9aflk»ge  ni»t  b«  ponwdedi  because  it  is  most  danger- 
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ous  longer  to  withhold  it.  Mr  Marshall  appeared  to 
consider  the  views  of  his  reverend  brethren  uuexceptiou- 
able  so  far  as  they  went,  but  too  uarrowly-bascd  to  prove 
efficient  even  for  their  immediate  objects  ;  which  in  sub- 
stance, are,  first  to  show  that  the  Scottish  Dissenting 
clor;;jy  are  no  longer  to  be  ill-treated  by  the  Whigs  with 
impunity,  or  as  they  have  been,  in  the  case  of  the  High- 
laud  schools,  over  whicli  they  have  no  control,  and  by 
their  pointed  exclusion  from  the  chaplaincy  of  jails  and  the 
Bible-board  ;  and,  secondly,  to  curb  the  Non-intrusion 
party  in  their  struggle  for  what  Dissenters  consider  mere 
priestly  domination.  Excellent  objects,  no  doubt  ;  yet 
such  as  any  Tory  in  the  country  might  support,  provided 
he  were  also  a  Voluntary. 

The  Dissenting  body  is  henceforth  to  manage  for  itself 
in  registrations,  in  testing  candidates, —  that  delicate 
process ! — and  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise.  They  are,  in  short,  to  throw  oil*  the 
yoke  of  the  Whig  eliquesy  and  to  act  for  themselves. 


TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Import  duties,  has  collected  some  valuable  information, 
showing  the  pernicious  effect  which  high  import  duties 
have  on  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and  on  the  welfare 
of  the  country  in  general.  J.  D.  Hume,  Esq.,  who  has 
been  thirty-eight  years  in  thp  Customs,  and  eleven  years 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  considers  that,  in  a  general  and 
national  view,  no  national  measure  could  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  removing  all  protections,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
strictions. He  states  that  the  effect  of  all  protections  is 
to  lessen  the  efforts  of  the  protected  to  compete  with 
their  rivals.  Of  this  he  gives  the  following  instance  : — 
At  the  time  of  Mr  Pitt's  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
the  great  import  was  French  broad  cloths.  Our  own 
cloths  were  formerly  protected  by  high  duties,  and  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  character.  But  as  soon  as  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  felt  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
competition,  they  set  themselves  to  work  ;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  English 
make  cloth  better  for  the  price  than  the  French  do,  and 
consequently  we  have  retained  our  trade.  The  duty 
upon  foreign  woollens,  at  present,  is  1 5  per  cent.,  and  we 
do  not  import  more  than  £100,000  worth  in  the  year, 
while  we  annually  export  nearly  seven  millions  worth 
of  our  own  woollen  manufactures  ;  showing  that  we  can 
now  compete  with  foreigners  in  neutral  markets.  Mr 
Hume  also  explains  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the 
Spittalfields  silk  trade  after  the  war.  That  depression 
arose,  not  from  competition  by  Lyons,  but  by  the  people  . 
of  Manchester  commencing  the  business  ;  and,  so  far 
from  there  being  a  decrease  of  the  British  silk  trade,  by 
a  reduction  of  the  duties,  in  two  or  three  years  after- 
*  wards,  double  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  consumed  in 
Britain  than  formerly.  Very  great  improvements  were 
also  made  in  the  machinery.  The  result  of  the  competi- 
tion was,  that  the  price  of  silks  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  wearing  of  silk  came  into  much  more  general  use 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Mr  Hume  expresses  a 
confident  opinion  that  monopoly,  however  secured,  pre- 
vents all  efforts  at  improvement ;  and  that  every  branch 
of  our  manufactures,  in  which  we  are  able  to  stand  com- 
petition, has  been  injured  by  protection.  Mr  Hume  is 
supported  in  his  views  by  Mr  Porter  and  Mr  M*Gregor ; 
and  the  committee,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
state,  **that  they  have  thought  themselves  warranted 
in  reporting  their  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  change  in  the  import  duties  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  should  parliament  sanction  the  views  which 
your  committee  entertains  on  thene  most  important  mat- 
ters, they  arc  persuaded  that,  by  imposts  on  a  small 
number  of  the  articles  which  are  now  most  productive, 
the  amount  of  each  impost  being  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  the  greatest  consumption  of  the  article, 
and  thereby  the  greatest  receipt  to  the  Customs,  no  loss 
would  accrue  to  the  revenue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 


siderable augmentation  might  be  confidently  anticipated. 
The  simplillcation  they  recommend  would  not  only  vastly 
facilitate  the  transactions  of  commerce,  and  thereby 
benefit  the  revenue,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,greaily 
diminish  the  costs  of  collection." 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  complaints  still  con- 
tinue to  be  made  of  the  duluess  of  trade,  low  profit.s 
and  unemployed  workmen.  The  recent  accouuta  from 
the  United  States  represent  commerce  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  crops  of  cotton,  com,  and  tobacco, 
have  all  been  large,  and  will  enable  the  Americans  to 
clear  off  a  great  part  of  the  debts  they  owe  in  Europe  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  abundance  of  raw  cotton,  and  it^ 
extreme  cheapness,  operate  as  a  check  on  our  manufac- 
turers getting  a  remunerating  price  for  their  gooJs. 
The  stock  of  sugar  is  very  small,  so  that  prices  are  likely 
still  to  advance  ;  and  the  time  does  not  seem  far  distant 
when  we  must  make  up  our  minds  either  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  sugar,  or  to  allow  foreign  sugar  to  be 
imported  at  a  reasonable  duty.  The  higlmess  of  the 
price  has  lessened  the  demand  very  much,  and  the  mar- 
ket continues  dull.  The  Gazette  average  at  this  time  in 
1838,  was  34s.  3id.  percent;  in  1839, 35s.  6d.  ;  and  now 
.56s.  10|d.,  exclusive  of  the  import  duty  of  24s.  a  cvvt., 
or  more  than  *24d.  a-tt. 


AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  best  judges  that 
the  last  crop  was  nearly  an  average,  that  is,  sufficient  to 
serve  our  population  for  twelve  months.  We  may  compute 
the  present  population  of  Great  Britain  at  l.*),000,UOU, 
and  that  of  Ireland  at  9,000,000.  And  allowing  each  of 
the  former  one  quarter  of  wheat,  and  each  of  the  latter 
(as  the  Irish  live  on  coarser  food)  half  a  quarter,  our 
annual  consumpt  of  wheat  may  be  taken  at  234,<>0O,()OO 
of  quarters.  To  this  must  be  added  ten  per  cent.,  or 
2,350,000  quarters  for  seed  ;  and  we  should  always  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  old  crop  for  this  purpose. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  case  last  harvest,  for  the 
stack-yards  and  bams  were  almost  entirely  cleared.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  imported  1,700,000  quarters  of  forei,^n 
wheat  just  before  harvest ;  so  that,  if  our  calculation  be 
correct,  we  have  still  a  deficiency  of  1,000,000  of  quar- 
ters in  the  quantity  necessary  to  maintain  us  till  next 
harvest.  Between  the  5th  September  and  10th  October, 
1,035,814  quarters  of  wheat  and  365,087  cwts.  of  flour 
were  entered  for  home-consumption,  leaving  only  7278 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  8594  cwts.  of  flour  in  bond.  As 
very  little  has  been  imported  since,  the  stock  of  foreign 
wheat  in  bond  is  unusually  small.  Since  September, 
the  price  of  wheat  has  been  steadily,  though  slowly, 
rising,  and  the  general  average  is  now  61s.  2d. ;  and  the 
duty  being  25s.  8d.,no  more  foreign  wheat 'twill  be  taken 
out  of  bond. 

Tlie  murrain  has  gradually  approached  us  from  the 
south  ;  but  although  many  cattle  and  sheep  liave  been 
attacked  with  it,  the  mortality,  where  proper  care  has 
been  taken  has  been  very  inconsiderable.  An  absurd 
alarm  has  been  raised  against  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  animal  food  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  either  affects  the  milk  or  flesh  of  the  animal. ":. 
From  the  risk  of  contagion,  some  of  the  cattle  markers 
have  exhibited  a  great  deficiency  of  supply  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  price  of  food  has  not  risen  materially. 

While  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  we  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  Gardeners'  Gazette^ — a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  London.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  management  of  the  horticultural  do* 
partment  was  intrusted  to  Mr  Loudon.  Though  prin* 
cipally  intended  for  circulation  among  gardeners  and 
amateur  florists, — and  to  them  indeed  it  is  indispensable, 
— a  great  deal  of  useful  information  is  also  to  be  found  in 
it  as  to  the  management  of  the  soil,  the  planting  and 
treatment  of  forest  trees,  and  on  agricultural  subjects 
generally.  Mr  London  has  now  openly  joined  the  ^r<i»*- 
deners*  Gazette.    lie  is  in  himself  a  host. 
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BURSCHEN  MELODIES.— No.  V, 
A  BATCH  OP  GENUINE  COMMERS-LIEDER. 

Ca  done,  fa  done  ! 
ThuB  day  for  day  live  we  ; 
A  company  of  topers  most  beantifiil  to  see  ! 
We  sit  upon  onr  hobby-horse. 
And  through  the  world  we  ride^ 
Like  the  most  glo-glorious 
King  in  his  pride. 

Surtekfn  San^. 
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L'ALLEMAT«fD,'*  say 8  Oxenstiem  the  younger,  | 
"^  at  uKe  creaiure  qui  boit  plus  qu'elle  ne  peut  por-  , 
TER,  Mji  Umneau  qui  eoniient  plu8  qu'il  ne  paroit^  et 
9m  homme  qui  sail  plus  quUl  ne  dit :  fy  ajoute  un 
homme  tThmneur  et  de  prcbit^^ — a  text  on  which 
a  Aemion  might  be  written  as  edifying  as  some  of 
Thomas  Carlyle's  famous  essays  on  German  Litera- 
ture.   Capacity,  it  seems,  and  comprehensiveness, 
is  the  grand  feature  of  the  German  mind  ;  and  of 
the  Gen^an  body  also,  which,  we  are  told,  contains 
more  beer  than  it  can  carry.    And  this  is  all  right 
and  proper,  and  according  to  nature — as  the  Pu« 
seyites  tell  us,  that  every  soul  must  have  a  hody 
corresponding  to  it,  an  outward  expression  and 
type  of  that  which  is  within.    Not  that  all  great 
eaters  and  great  drinkers  are  necessarily  or  natur- 
ally also  great  thinkers ;  but  that  a  large  and 
broad  and  jovial  intellect  will  not,  in  the  general 
case,  be  cast  in  a  body,  slim  and  slender,  like  a 
dandy's  walking-cane,  or  a  young  lady's  prayer- 
Ijook.    So  Goethe ;  so  Wilson ;  so  Patrick  Robert- 
son :  and  if  Harry  Bluff,  in  the  song,  be  an  exception 
exoepHo  confirmat  regulam  ;  and  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  small  bodies,  like  that  of  Thiers  the  ex-minis- 
ter of  France,  are  the  general  encasement  of  quick 
and  clever  minds  only,  not  of  those  that  are  grand 
and  comprehensive.    And  as  is  the  body,  such  also 
are  the  capacities  and  functions  of  the  body.  Goethe 
Was  a  great  eater ;  so  are  Van  Amburgh's  lions — 
would  it  not  be  foolish  to  see  them  pecking  like 
fowls? — and  the  **immania  corpora  *'  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  whose  mere  aspect  struck  terror  into  the 
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degenerate  Romans,  remaining  to  the  present  day, 
are  accompanied  with  large  capacities  of  eating 
and  drinking,  noticed  by  all  intelligent  travellers. 
And  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  drinking  (the 
more  godlike  function,)  we  may  observe  generally, 
that  though  fashions  in  this,  as  in  other  matters^ 
change  with  times  and  places ;  though  the  English- 
man drinks  port  wine,  the  Grerman  beer,  and  the 
gods  nectar — still,  to  drink  well  is  a  quality  that 
we  instinctively  associate  with  the  idea  of  perfect 
manhood ;  and  a  soul  of  large  capacity  will  not 
sip  mincingly,  but  swill  down  the  purple  draught 
heartily,  as  Solomon  tells  us  that  all  good  things 
ought  to  be  done — "  with  all  thy  might,**  tjottss  in 
illig — accentuating  the  energy,  concentrating  the 
function,  making  a  totality  of  it,  and  not  a  wretched 
fragment,  and  peddling  abortion  of  a  deed.  Does 
not  some  god  (we  forget  which)  in  the  Edda,  drink 
up,  or  try  to  drink  up  Ocean,  milking  a  visible  ebb 
even  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ?  and  have  we  not 
known  small,  compact,  stay-laced  souls,  too  many, 
that  could  not,  even  were  their  salvation  to  depend 
on  it,  expand  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  would 
be  literally  drowned  by  a  bona  fide  bumper  of  any 
thing  substantial? — It  is  no  jest:  whoso  cannot 
drink,  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  functions  of  man- 
hood ;  and  if  he  be  minutely  examined,  outside  and 
inside,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  found  de- 
ficient in  some  other  function  also. 

Mr.  Tait  has  received  various  communications 
anent  the  Burschen  Melodies ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
be  is  proud  to  acknowledge  (and  the  present  writer 
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acknowledges  also  with  gratitude,)  of  a  laudatory 
and  commendatory  character.  But  one  correspon- 
dent— a  Reverend  and  a  Tee-totaller— expreeses 
great  dissatisfaction  with  our  melodious  efforts  for 
^e  amusement  of  the  puhlic ;  accusing  us,  in  plain 
phrase,  of  **  corrupting  the  manners  of  the  age ;" 
and  warning  us  that,  if  we  proceed  i^.  pur.vdcked 
courses,  we  shall  certainly  **  fall  under  the  oondem- 
nation  of  Jack  Sheppard."  To  thii[  c]iarge^  our, 
answer  may  he  very  short :  we  advocate  drinking, 
and  sing  drinking-songs ;  hut  we  say  nothing  ahout 
the  liquor  that  shall  he  drunk.  Banish  heer^  hanish 
wine^  hanish  Cramhani)>uU*(of  which  aiion,%nd  say 
coffee,  cociia,  te%  water,  and  the  song  will  remain 
as  good  as  ever,  except '  a  rhynie  here 'and  tfiere, 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  change  who  are  dissatis- 
fied. It  is  not  wine  that  we  sing,  hut  the  soul  of 
joy  and  joviality  incarnated  in  wine:  And  if  the 
Tee-totaller  shall  succeed  in  incarnating  that  soul 
more  perfectly  (for  Vishnu  has  many  Avatars)  in 
coffee  or  well-water,  and  convincing  the  world  to 
that  effect — ^then  the  weh  which  Pantagruelizing 
fancy  weaves,  will  show  new  pictures^  and  the 
language  of  convivial  poetry  will  he  changed. 
But  the  poet  cannot  dictate  in  these  matters  :  he 
receives  and  enjoys.  For  liimself,  the  present 
writer  confesses  that  he  loves  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  as  a  clear  mirror 
wherein  truth  from  the  face  of  a  friend  hath  again 
and  again  revealed  itself  triumphantly — ^to  the  utter 
rout  and  prostration  of  that  minced  propriety  and 
laced  dignity  which  has  now  unhappily  become  pArt 
of  the  habitude  of  social  etiquette  in  this  country. 
And  as  for  Tee-totalism,  no  doubt  it  is  an  admirable 
thing,  according  to  that  Scripture,  *^  If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out ;"  whereby,  however,  it  is 
not  said,  that  what  is  expedient  or  necessary  for 
one  shall  be  obligatory  on  all.  But  let  abstinence 
flourish  by  all  means  rather  than  drunkenness ;  and 
if  a  man  loves  water  let  him  rejoice  in  it — as  wine- 
drinkers  rejoice  in  wine.  For  such  persons  we 
have  provided  a  Temperance-crambambuli,  commu- 
nicated by  a  Tee-total  Bursch  (p.  76,  t»/ra.)  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  drink- 
hig-songs  create  drunkenness.  They  do  so  cer- 
tainly in  a  fashion,  as  love  may  create  lust,  and 
religion  superstition ;  but  is  it  not  somewhat  more 
common  to  find  that  lust  bums  love  to  a  cinder, 
4nd  that  superstition  chokes  and  strangles  religion  \ 
Let  a  man  look  about  among  his  friends,  and 
note  those  who  are  most  given  to  mere  physical 
excess  at  the  table.  Certainly  not  those  who  make 
the  banquet  billow  with  floods  of  melodious  glee. 
They  who  give  so  much  out  from  the  soul,  cannot 
be  ever  taking  in  to  the  body;  for  the  human 
being  can  perform  only  one  Unction  grandly  at 
the  same  time.  A  black  hen  lays  a  white  egg; 
and  singers  of  drinking-songs  are  generally  very 
temperate  persons.  They  do  not  sing  to  drink, 
but  drink  to  sing,  like  Madame  Malibran  with 
the  porter ;  or  they  sing  and  drink  rather  both 
together,  in  harmonious  paralellism,  that  soul  and 
body  may  hold  a  common  festival,  and  bless  God 
fbr  his  manifold  goodness. 
A  critic  in  the  Weminetet  Mmcw,  noticing 


Captain  Morris's  *^  Social  Effusions,*'  tells  ns^  that 
**  without  some  alloy  of  impropriety,  drinking- 
songs  won't  go  down.  Correct  drinking  songs  are 
very  dull  things."  This  is  a  very  improper  re- 
mark in  many  respects.  No  doubt,  many  expres- 
sions in  drinking-songs,  if  taken  literally,  by 
peop}e  ^ho.  cannot  Pantagruelize,  are  immoral 
and  improper — at  least  according  to  the  very 
sublimated  sensibilities  of  this  superfine  age.  But 
why  fiiiould  these  trifles  be  taken  literally  any 
more  than  more  serious  things, — the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon for  instance  ?  When  Nature  triumphs,  she  is 
never  anxiously  moral*  Homer  is  not  ^noral. 
Moses  is  not  mok^  Shakspeare  is  not  moral. 
'  Prudery  and  coarseness  are  equally  reriioVed  fW>m 
health.  But  as  for  **  impropriety,"  properly  so 
called,  it  is  a  spice  only  to  dulness,  as  dishes  which 
aie  bad  stand  most  in  need  of  sauce.  What 
drinking-songs  require,  to  correct  their  tendency 
to  dulness  (a  tendency  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  drinking-songs,)  is  humour,  and  originality 
either  in  the  shape  of  character  or  idea.  Our 
Bursohen  bacchanals,  for  instance,  possess  mostly 
the  originality  of  character,  and  they  are  not 
without  humour;  some  of  them,  also,  as  the 
fkmous  song  of  "the  Pope,"  possess  origin- 
ality of  idea.  Not  a  few  of  them,  however,  in 
common  with  some  of  Morris's  songs,  and  many 
in  Ritson's  collection,  possess  nothing  to  redeem 
them  l]x>m  the  quality  of  dulness  or  commonplace 
which  the  Westminster  critic  notices.  Of  these 
we  can  only  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are 
inferior  works  of  the  genus ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  up  a  volume  of 
printed  songs,  and  read  them  through,  aa  critics 
will  read,  and  then  pronounce  the  judgments-dull. 
Songs  were  never  intended  to  be  read, — ^never  arc 
read  by  men  who  follow  the  instinct  of  nature  in 
the  matter.  He  who  separates  a  song  from  the 
singing  of  it,  robs  the  fairy  car  of  the  rosy  cloud- 
embosomment  in  which  lies  half  its  witchery,—. 
studies  Titian  without  the  colours.  And,  in  this 
respect,  we  miist  note,  that  many  songs,  which  are 
admirable,  and  among  the  best  when  sung  in  char- 
acter and  with  spirit,  are  nothing  upoh  paper. 
The  jovial  flow  of  social  feeling  in  which  the  es- 
sence of  a  good  song  consists,  how  can  the  compo- 
sitor express  that?--So  in  the  words  of  our  song. 
No.  XIII.,  "  Brethren,  circle  round  in  chorus,'" 
there  is  nothing  either  of  character  or  idea  to  call 
forth  the  particular  commendation  of  the  critic. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Bur- 
schen ;  and  deservedly  so :  for  it  gives  utterance  to 
feelings  that  are  or  ought  to  be,  especially  in  the 
social  meetings  of  the  young,  as  vulgar  and  as 
grateful  as  the  light  of  day,  as  broad  and  as  free 
as  the  breath  of  life.  When  men  tire  of  sun-light, 
and  of  the  green  fields,  and  of  the  linnet's  lay,  they 
will  tire  of  these  songs,  and  not  sooner,— only  they 
must  be  mh^. 

The  specimens  of  the  Burschikose  muse,  which 
we  give  in  the  present  Number,  are  genuine  Omh- 
pten-luder^  students'  songs  altogether,  and  onl^» 
**  Commerses  are  great  drinkinff  associations,  which 
are  held,  from  time  to  time,  m  houses  set  apart 
specially  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  the  proce^du^ 
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of  which  none  but  students  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate. Their  purpose  Is  partly  to  facilitate  inter- 
coarse  among  the  students,  specially  those  who  are 
newly  arrived^  partly  for  social  entertainment  and 
the  more  undisturbed  singing  of  jovial  Burschen 
songs.  Beer  likewise,  on  these  occasions,  is  drunk 
light  methodically ;  and  wo  be  to  him  who  gives 
the  least  indication  here  that  he  is  not  a  stiff  toper ; 
his  thirst  will  be  quenched  for  many  a  day :  for 
the  watchword  of  every  Commers  is,  *  Drink  and 
SiNo  f  and  whoso,  in  tiiese  points,  cannot  approve 
himself  well  appointed,  is  despised  as  a  weakling."* 
So  says  a  Burschen  Bible,  out  of  which  the  present 
^ter  learned  German  at  Gottingen  ;  and  the 
definiUon  seems  very  complete.  We  have  it,  how- 
ever, in  our  power  to  present  the  curious  reader 
with  a  picture  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  a  great 
Commers  held  in  the  University  of  Halle — not  a 
common  weekly  Conuners,  but  a  formal,  grand, 
half-yearly  one,  such  as  is  wont  to  be  held  about 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  every  semestre,  or 
half-year's  session  (for  there  is  a  double  session  in 
the  German  student's  year,)  for  the  reception  of 
the  fireshmen,  called  *'  Foxes,"  and  the  burning  of 
the  six-months*  freshmen  into  the  dignity  of 
**  Brandfoxes,"  so  called  from  brennenyio  bum*  This 
Conuners  is  accordingly  called  a  "  Fox-Commers ;" 
and  the  freshman  himself  is  called  a  fox  ;  because, 
like  a  fox,  he  peeps  and  prowls  about  with  circum- 
f^peetion  and  cunning,  where  a  nobler  animal  would 
show  self-confidence,  and  rush,  lion-like,  into  dan- 
ger. So  a  student  entering  among  the  renowners 
of  Halle  and  Jena  the  first  semestre,  being  seldom 
without  an  indescribable  awe  of  the  cannons  (boots) 
and  spurs  which  he  hears  clattering  around,  peeps 
about ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  straight  up  to 
his  fellow  with  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  knows 
hiB  value,  circumgyrates  in  many  ways,  walks 
cautiously,  almost  like  a  Philistine  *Ureadingupon 
eggs,"  and  appears  then  most  siUy  when  he  wishes 
to  look  most  particularly  sly.  Thus  is  explained 
the  seeming  paradox,  that  a  foolish  freshman  should 
be  known,  in  Burschen  phrase  (for  they  have  a 
language  of  their  own,)  by  the  name  of  an  animal 
so  fkmed  in  the  annals  of  wisdom  as  the  fox.  Of 
all  Tirtues,  prudence  b  that  for  which  a  Bursch 
has  the  least  respect ;  cunning  he  holds  to  be  a 
positive  vice— the  very  Devil's  own  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  practice  of  diplomatists  and  law- 
yers, we  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Our  account  of  the  Hallensian  Fox-Commers 
is  taken  from  the  autobiography  of  a  G-erman 
Bunch,  a  most  curious  and  interesting  work,  of 
which  we  give  the  title  below.t 

"  At  length  the  glorious  day  appeared ;  every- 
thing was  in  motion  ;  many  things  were  yet  to  be 
(lone^  that  should  have  been  done  before ;  and  many 

1  II  .  - . 

'*  "Das  Leben  auf  Univerntllten,  oderDarsteUnng  aller 
Siiten  imd  Oebrftnche  der  Stndenten,  ihrer  Yerbin- 
dangen  nnd  Comments  bei  Dnellen,  XJ.  S.  W.,  nebst  einem 
VerxeicbniM  aller  [should  be  einiger]  Barschikosen  Aus- 
drQck  e  und  einer  [very  meagre]  Answahl  ber  Belieb- 
iepten  BuschealiedeT."    SondershanBen.    1822.  Voigt. 

t  Der  Deutsche  Student  ein  Beitrag  stir  Sitten  Ges- 
rhiehte  des.  19  Jahr  hnnderts  von  A.  Von  S  ■  .  Stntt- 
yati  1835. 


things  that  had  been  done  before,had  to  be  done  over 
again.  At  one  o'clock,  cars  and  riders  assembled  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  more  than  sixty  coachesiy 
and  as  many  riders,  formed  the  imposing  prooes* 
sion,  which  was  led  on  by  two  gens-d'armes  and  a 
band  of  music.  The  main  streets  of  good  old 
Halle  were  crowded  with  insatiate  spectators.  In 
the  first  cars,  with  six  horses,  sat  the  seniors  and 
other  officials  of  the  clanships,  in  party-coloured 
uniform,  surrounded  by  riders  in  uniform  and 
adjutants,  and  looking  down  on  the  gaping  mul« 
titudes  with  an  air  of  calm  dignity  and  condescen* 
sion  becoming  their  importance.  Some  of  these, 
also,  who  were  expert  horsemen,  had  even  conde* 
scended  to  appear  on  a  meagre  Philistine-Rosinante, 
the  van-guard  or  rear-guard  of  the  coached  digni* 
taries. 

^  After  the  grand  pomp  of  the  six-horse  vehicles, 
followed  first  four  and  then  two-horse  coaches; 
and,  last  of  all,  a  multitude  of  single-horse  gigs  or 
cabs,  fearfully  overladen,  driven  on  with  a  sturdy 
competition  of  beating  and  bawling,  at  an  equal 
pace  with  the  better-equipped  dignitaries  that  pre* 
ceded.  Pre-eminent  t^nid  the  throng  appeared 
the  Fox  S— ,  in  his  new  blue  Polonaise,  shining 
cap,  and  high-booted  and  spurred  |K>tentates, 
mounted  on  a  proud  steed,  and  looking  down  with 
eyes  tluit  drew  up  admiration  from  the  fair  ones 
and  poor  despised  camels  around.*  He  bran- 
dished his  sabre  valiantly,  and  galloped  up  and 
down  on  his  brown  English  stallion,  not  as  if  he 
liad  anything  to  order — ^for  who  would  have  lis^ 
tened  to  the  orders  of  a  Fax  f — but  only  that  he 
might  curvette  and  lancade,  and  display  himself  in 
the  utmost  possible  variety  of  equestrian  situa- 
tions. Happy  and  highly-to-be-envied  hero  I  Had 
a  benevolent  fairy  on  that  day  offered  thee  com- 
panionship with  the  great  and  the  wise  of  the 
earth,  and  service  under  those  whose  service  is 
dominion,  thou  wouldst  certainly  have  rejected  it« 
Life  for  thee  could  show  no  greater  dignity  than 
what  was  then  before  thee,  clutched  with  the  pro- 
phetic certainty  of  ambitious  fiiincy — ^the  rank  of 
adjutant  at  a  Fox-Commers  I 

**  After  much  roundabout,  the  coaches  and  riders 
at  length  found  themselves  outside  the  town,  and 
fairly  on  the  road  to  Reideburg,  a  village  about 
three  miles  from  Halle.  The  march,  I  confess, 
when  we  were  once  fairly  in  earnest,  had  as  much 
of  the  ridiculous  as  of  the  sublime.  It  was  not 
surprising  if  the  rustic  Rosinante,  that  had  been 
yesterday  carting  sand  or  peats,  should  feel  to-day 
somewhat  uncomfortable,  yoked  with  all  sorts  of 
unmated  mates^  six  together,  and  no  one  like  an* 
other :  here  the  hasty  vamping  of  some  crazy  cal^ 
gave  way ;  there  a  drunken  cabman,  or  an  ambl* 
tious  Phaeton  of  a  Bursch,  blundered  himself 
into  the  mud,  just  at  the  grand  moment  when  in 


*  Cameit  are  qaiet,  solitary  students,  who  keep  apart 
from  all  Joviality,  seeming  as  if  made  only  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  existence  ;  a  race  of  ereatores  in  the  eyes  of 
the  genuine  Bursch,  mors  contemptible  than  the  Philis- 
tine or  oit,  who  loves  slavery  by  neoeosity,  and  because 
he  was  bom  to  it,  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  divine  "  freedom  'of  the  Bursch.  Poien* 
idfes  means  msny  things ;  here  legs. 
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imaginaiion  he  was  leaping  the  ^flammaiiaia  moenia 
ntundi.^  But  young  men  get  out  of  all  difficulties 
by  a  laugh :  it  were  well  for  wise  grey-beards 
qometimes  to  imitate  their  example.  Our  caravan 
at  length  arrived  at  the  place  of  its  destination — a 
fine  roomy  inn,  gaily  festooned;  and  long  symmetri- 
cally-arranged tables,  laden  with  full  tiasks,  stood 
before  us.  With  gay  hurly-burly,  halloo,  and  hur- 
rah, we  entered. 

**  At  the  upper  end  of  the  tables  the  seniors  and 
9ub-seniors  seated  themselves.  They  led  off  the 
9ong8,  which  were  accompanied  with  music ;  struck 
the  tables  with  their  swords  (making  the  glasses 
ring,)  to  indicate  when  a  verse  or  the  song  was 
ended  ;  commanded  ^  silentium  P  with  dictatorial 
power ;  and  ordained  the  quantity  of  glasses  to  be 
drunk  by  each  Bursch,  according  to  his  age  and 
rank.  These  draughts  the  Foxes  took  with  un- 
covered heads,  and  standing  ;  the  Brandfoxes  with 
uncovered  heads  also  but  sitting,  or  with  their 
caps  on  but  standing  ;  the  young,  old,  And  mossy 
Burschen  without  ceremony ;  the  candidates,  again, 
at  their  own  tables,  and  ad  lUntum;*  and  the  toast 
of  all  was  the  mutual  and  general  weal  of  the 
students. 

''  The  officiak  were  in  the  uniform  of  their 
respective  dansliips ;  the  others  were  dressed  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy — for  the  most  part  in  strange 
and  grotesque  costume.  On  their  coats  shone 
epaulettes,  sometimes  their  own,  ofbener  borrowed : 
the  stormer  (casquet)  with  high  white  feathers 
and  golden  tassels  throned  majestically  on  the 
head  ;  the  ihiglis  and  calves  of  the  legs,  strongly 
and  clumsily  padded,  were  incased  in  white,  gene- 
rally leathern  breeches  ;  and  huge  heavy  cannons 
(boots,)  Mrith  giant  spurs,  appropriately  based  the 
whole.  Of  course  the.  grand  parade-sword  was  not 
wanting. 

^  After  all  had  taken  their  places,  and  put  away 
the  desire  of  eating  (but  not  of  drinking,)  as 
llomer  says,  silence  was  commanded  by  the  presi- 
dents, and  the  song,  ^  BrUder  lagert  euch  im  Kreut* 
(No.  XIII.,)  after  a  prelude  by  the  band,  was 
sung.  After  this  song  was  ended,  one  of  the  pre- 
sidents called  out  to  his  colleagues,  ^Schmollis, 
BrUder  PrasMea  T  To  whicli  tliesc  replied, 
*Fiducii!*  He  then,  turning  to  the  company, 
repeated  the  same  salutation  — '  SchmoUis^  ihr 
Herm  P  which  they  answered  in  like  wise  with 
a  ^hundred-voiced,  loud-bellowing  *  Fiducit  P  f 
Then  the  Foxes,  and  all  the  students  present,  were 

*  The  reader  will  obserro  here  the  different  grades  of 
social  dignity,  which  are  as  essential  to  Bur»chen  as  to 
angels  and  devils.  It  is  characteristic  that  neither  a 
Fox  nor  a  Brandfox  is  properly  a  Bursch.  Before  that 
jQoble  name  can  be  bom  a  whole  year's  gestation  in  the 
fox  or  fcetus  state  is  necessary. 

f  Smoflis,  according  to  a  lexicon  of  Burschen  slang 
in  our  possession,  is  Si$  miki  moUi$  !  and  FidueU,  a  con- 
traction for  filucia  tit !  Houwald  has  an  allusion  to 
this  students'  greeting  : — 

Begreift  ihr  anch  warum  man  ''  Sm>Ui»  "  trinket 
Und  was  das  ticfe  wort  "  Fidueit "  hcisst ! 
*^  Jw^SmoUtB  dem  gangen  menachengeschlecht 
Und  dann  FiducU  anf  Gott  und  recht— " 

To  all  men  Siuolfuy  and  in  God  f/iHcit; 

And  what  he  givejj  thee  freely,  ftrely  ut>e  it,         I 


ordered  to  drink  certain  quanta  in  manner  de- 
scril)ed ;  and  then  this  or  the  other  (who,  in  the 
singing  or  other  procedure,  had  failed  in  any  point 
I  of  Burschen  etiquette,  as  the  same  is  set  forth  in 
the  CommerUy  or  Bible  of  Students'  Laws)  was  *  re- 
commended,' that  is  to  say,  fined  in  an  addi- 
tional glass  or  glasses  ;  and  with  this — ^the  presi- 
dent calling  out,  Ex  est;  Colloquium  I — ^the  iirst 
act  of  the  Commers  ended.  Then  several  songs, 
mostly  from  the  good  old  times,  as,  Vom  hohem 
Olymp  {Taifs  Magazine^  April,  1840,  p.  26.%) 
and  Wo  zur  frohen  Feierstunde,  were  sung  with 
the  same,  or  similar  ceremonies.  In  the  in- 
tervals, much  talk,  and  more  drinking.  Hereby, 
and  by  the  terrible  thick  rolling  smoke  that  oould 
find  no  exit  from  the  low  room,  many  began  to 
be  jovial  and  blessed  {lustig  und  selig) — a  warn- 
ing tliat  the  important  ceremonies  wlilch  yet  re- 
mained should  be  gone  about  forthwith.  An  an- 
cient, faithful  house  *  accordingly  seized  a  chair, 
and  placed  himself,  booted  and  spurred,  upon  it  back 
foremost ;  and  on  this  wooden  horse,  with  sword  in 
hand,  and  grimly  painted,  opened  the  *  Fox-ride* 
{Fuchs-ritt).  The  Foxes  and  Brandfoxes,  were 
forced  to  follow  the  leader  on  horses  of  the  same 
description  ;  and  this  mad  cavalcade,  now  slowly, 
now  galloping,  rode  round  and  through  the  room 
several  times,  amid  loud  laughter  and  all  sorts  of 
spoken  and  acted  jokes,  to  the  tune  of  the  song, 
*  Was  kcmmt  da  von  der  Hohf*  When  this 
hurly-burly  was  over,  the  dubbing,  or  initiation  of 
the  Brandfoxes  commenced.  These  were  first  shut 
up  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  then  the  more  ancient 
houses  formed  themselves  into  a  phalanx,  and 
armed  themselves  witli  fidibuses  an  ell  long, 
smeared  with  oil  and  tallow,  which,  on  a  signal 
given,  were  lighted.  Then  the  poor  foxes  were 
driven  out  of  their  cage,  and  a  chase  commencetl 
after  them  with  the  burning  fidibused — ^the  aim 
being  to  burn  their  hair.  What  a  rattling  and 
battling,  stinking  and  burning,  and  topsy-tur^-y 
turning,  was  here !  A  very  bedlam,  or  witches' 
dance,  as  Faust  saw  it  on  the  Brocken !  The  *  sly 
foxes '  had  most  of  them  soaked  their  heads  in  beer 
to  avoid  the  danger  that  threatened  their  long 
Frankish  locks,  so  dearly  prized  ;  but  the  wooden 
and  paper  fidibuses,  well  tallowed,  put  such  weak 
inventions  mostly  to  shame. 

'^  After  enough  of  noise  and  racketing,  as  the 
evening  began  to  sink,  the  ^  Landesvater*  was  sung 
(Taifs  Magazine,  April,  1840,  p.  261. +)  The 
singing  of  this  solemn  Burschen  hymn  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  farcical  *  Fox-ride '  that 
preceded  it.  Here  everything  proceeds  witli  calm 
and  reverential  dignity,  according  to  the  opening 

*  A  student  who  numbers  some  five  or  six  semestres. 
"Faithful"  CfiiidJ  in  students' phrase,  is  *< honest,  jo- 
vial." ^  Bin  fidder  heriy**  is  the  true  German  for  our 
English  <'A  good  fellow."  Tlie  word  occurs  in  the 
Brocken-Intermezzo  of  Faust. 

t  Our  re«aders  will  recollect  that,  in  our  second  num- 
ber, we  gave  a  version  of  the  Laudesvater,  with  all  the 
foolish  puerilities  expurgated ;  so  that  it  might  stand 
before  the  English  song-lover  as  what  it  substantially  is — 
a  gRind  and  solemn  patriotic  hymn.  Wc  here  take  ad- 
vantage of  onr  narrative  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of 
the  living  draq^a  of  this  famous  ai^*. 
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iroids,  *AUe9  idiwm^!    The  presidents — ^in  this 
case  only  the  highest  officials — divide  the  company 
into  equal  parts,  and  arrange  their  places  so  that 
esch  person  sits  exactly  opposite  his  vis  a  vis^  and 
80  remains.    They  then  take  their  own  places,  two 
at  each  end  of  the  table ;  so  that  each  president 
nJes  a  quarter  of  the  company  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached.   According  to  the  number  of  those  pre- 
sent, twoy  six,  or  more  tables  are  prepared.    With 
well-sharpened"  swords,   commanding  silence,  the 
presideiits  then  sing  aloud  Ihe  first  verse : — 

Sflenee  lend  all — ^rapt  attend  all 
To  the  high  and  solemn  strain  ! 

Song  of  songs,  ftdl  well  we  know  thee; 

Song  of  songs,  can  we  bestow  thee 
On  a  German  ear  in  vain ! 

And  then,  dividing  right  and  left,  they  turn  to  their 
nearest  neighbour,  hob-nob  with  him,  and  sing — 

Bright  with  bold  wine  from  the  old  Rhine, 

Take  this  gpblet  ^n  thy  hand, — 
Take  this  sword  and  pierce  it  freely 
Through  thy  cap,  and  drink  then  gleely 

To  thy  German  fother-land  ! 

The  person  thus  addressed  does  accordingly ;  and, 

after  piercing  his  cap  up  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword, 

lays  the  two  first  fingers  of  his  right  hand  on  the 

blade,  and  nngs  solo— 

I  do  pierce  my  cap,  and  swear  now. 
Honour  in  my  breast  to  wear  now, 
As  a  gallant  Bursch  doth  wear  I 

This  procedure  is  repeated  by  each  president 
through  the  whole  quarter  of  the  table  under  his 
inspection  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to 
drink  sometliing,  more  or  less,  with  each  Bursch, 
it  sometimes  happens  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  the  president  is  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  preside.  A^r  the  swords  have  been  completely 
laden  with  caps,  the  presidents  return  with  them 
tn  the  ends  of  the  tables,  and  after  mutually  pier- 
cing one  anothers'  caps,  commence  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  whole,  each  to  its  proper  owner.  While 
doing  this,  they  place  the  sword  across  each  man's 
head,  and  sing — 

So  take' it  back  ;  thy  brave  head  wear  the  bonnet ! 
Mt  good  sword  I  lay  on  it. 

Jjong  live  our  brother,  N ,  brave  ! 

Foul  fall  the  man  who  calls  him  knave  ! 

To  which  the  chorus  joins — 

As  long  as  we  shall  name  him 
A  brother  dear,  we  claim  him  : 
I/mg  live  our  brother,  N ,  brave  !  * 

So  till  tlie  whole  ai'e  capped ;  and  with  tliis  the 
Lmdesvoter,  and  generally,  also,  the  Commers, 
ends, — at  least,  any  one  may  now  go  home  with- 
out offence.  Those  who  wish  to  avoid  rows  take 
tbu  occasion  to  retire  :  those  who  seek  them  re- 
main.    S remained.     The  Saxons  and  the 

Marker  (Brandenburgers)  had  long  stood  in  a 
hostile  relation  to  each  other  ;  and  as  every  Com- 
mers offers  the  most  convenient  opportunity  for 
picking  a  quarrel,  and  getting  up  a  duel,  S y 

*  The  music  that  accompanies  the  redistribution  of 
the  capji,  is  quite  different  from  the  Lamimater.  The 
solemn  changes  into  the  soothing  and  cheerful.  Possibly 
yff  nay  print  it  in  some  future  Number,  should  a  happy 
fhance  wed  it  to  good  words. 


being  a  M&rker  and  ambitious  of  distinetion^ 
remained.  Nor  was  the  occasion  long  wanV 
ing  to  *' catch"  (fdngen)  a  flat.  A  luckless  peaceful- 
minded  Saxon,  was  taken  to  task  by  the  blood- 
thirsty Mllrker,  and  rated  soundly,  for  not  having 
replied  to  the  salutation — '^  Ich  trinke  dir  vor"  (I 
drink  to  you,)  by  the  corresponding  one — Ich 
trinke  dir  nach.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Saxon  re- 
plied, such  an  intimation  had  never  been  given,  or,  at 
least,  that  amid  so  much  noise,  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  it.  S  asseverated  loudly ;  and,  on  being 
contradicted  steadfastly  by  his  calm  opponent,  find- 
ing that  nothing  less  would  do,  he  roared  out  a 
Dummer-Jung  !  (foolish  boy !)  and  perfected  the 
catastrophe.  After  this  word  a  duel  could  not  be 
avoided.  .  S  felt  that  he  was  now;  a  genuine 

Bursch.  When  the  duel  should  be  successfully 
achieved,  the  name  of  fox  would  remain  for  a 
few  months,  but  not  the  shame." 

So  ends  this  half-sublime,  half-ridiculous  drink- 
ing bout  of  Hallensian  Burschen.  The  sublime, 
perhaps,  will  not  reveal  itself  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers ;  but  it  is  there  certainly  and  most  substantially, 
as  those  who  have  ever  heard  the  LcmdesvtUer  sung 
by  Burschen,  or  even  have  caught  an  echo  from 
the  strains  in  our  second  Number,  will  be  prompt 
to  testify.  In  these  rude  Commerses  we  see  the 
grand  nursery  of  German  song.  "  Theodore  him- 
self confesses,"  "says  Forster,  speaking  of  his  friend 
Komer,  **  that  if  his  war-songs  have  obtained  any 
popularity,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  expanding  and  bracing  influence  of 
the  student's  life,  (Deutsche  Pandora^  1. 63.)  As 
for  duelling,  it  is  indeed,  a  folly  ;  but  young  men 
cannot  be  blamed  for  making  an  amusement  of  that 
which  grey-hairs  consider  to  be  a  duty.  Besides  the 
use  of  the  sword  strengthens  the  arm,  quickens  the 
eye,  and  teaches  presence  of  mind,— qualities  of  as 
much  importance  in  the  education  of  a  young  nian 
as  Latin  and  Greek.  There  are  no  Burschen,  and 
no  duels  in  Austria  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  amiable  children  of  the  good  Kaiser  grow  up 
with  milk  instead  of  blood  in  their  veins — with 
soft,  pulpy,  unaccentuated  souls,  without  boldness, 
without  enterprise,  without  genius, — ^less  than 
men  at  sixty,  according  to  the  proverb,  because 
more  than  boys  at  sixteen ! 

Of  the  three  airs  which  follow.  No.  XIII.  is  the 
most  beautiful ;  No.  XIV.  and  XV.  are  brisk  and 
comical,  and  quite  in  the  mad  Ck)mmers  style. 
Crambambuli  is  a  famous  old  air,  pretty  generally 
known  in  this  country.  In  the  second  set  of  words 
which  we  have  given,  Mr  Lockhart,  to  whom  they 
are  attributed,  has,  by  the  two  original  verses 
(second  and  third,)  made  a  soldier's  song  of  it ;  and 
as  such  it  sings  well.  These  words  will  be  sung 
with  more  dash  and  briskness ;  the  Burschikose 
words  with  more  of  playful  humour,  and  in  com- 
pany only  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  relish  a 
student's  song,  which  not  every  one  has  sense  enough 
to  do.  The  Tee-total  words,  with  which  we  have 
been  supplied  by  a  Tee-total  Bursch,  have  the  va- 
riation of  a  tee-to-tum  (the  note  A  three  times) 
in  the  second  line,  supplying  the  place  of  VaUera  ! 
found  m  some  editions  of  Crambambuli.    No.  XV, 


w 


BURSCHEN  MELODIES. 


is  also  ft  great  faTouritey  and  full  of  character,  i  people  whose  lungs  move  freely  up  and  down,  il 
When  sung  mth  genuine  guato^  in  the  company  of  |  never  fails  to  tell  :— 

BRUEDER  LAGERT  EUCH  IM  TiXESS&^^MMly  XltL 

AUegro-Maetto9o, 


Breth       •    ren 
Sing 


eit    •    ele 
sang     our 


romid 
sires 


in  ebo 

be     -     fyn 


Wi    J  i  i\<'    ^1  -^     MJ 


Drain       yonr    glas  »   ses, 


Ger  •  man     .     li    •    ber 


tyl 


Brethren,  circle  round  in  chorus, 
Sing  as  sang  onr  sires  before  us, 

Qnaif  your  glasses,  ware  your  bonnets. 

To  our  German  liberty  I 

Paths  by  rosy  boyhood  haunted, 

When  young  hearts  with  high  hopes  panted, 
To  each  early  fond  remembrance 
Fill  a  brimming  glass  of  glee  I 

To  all  loYely  maidens  ilU  we  ! 
Chaste  as  charming  may  they  still  be  { 

Pour  a  sparkling  bright  libation 

To  the  maids  of  Germany  ! 

To  all  Deutschland's  sons  who  lore  her 

Fill  a  bumper  foaming  over. 

Men  who  stand  and  fkll  for  ft^eedoiA, 
Fatherland,  who  fell  for  tbee  I 

Men  who  moTed  our  hearts  to  duty, 
Taught  us  wisdom,  showed  us  beauty. 


Whom  we  honour,  whom  we  follow. 
Fill  to  them  with  three  times  thtee  ! 

Friends  whom  Fate  from  friends  hath  riven, 
To  hot  suns  and  cold  skies  driyeh, 

Far  from  home  new  homes  creating, 
Bless  them,  €tod,  where'er  tiiey  be  1 

Brothers,  whom  no  sorrows  cumber, 

Cradled  in  death's  dewy  slumbet. 

Pour  to  them  this  pure  libatioH*— 
May  they  sleep,  and  dream  of  ns  ! 

And,  when  life's  harsh  toils  are  ever. 
Under  lime'trees'  cooling  cover, 

Brother  brare  shall  meet  brave  brother. 

And  remain  for  oTor  thns» 

When  I  cross  the  dingy  ferry. 
Trusty  Charon,  in  thy  wherry, 

O  then  one  last  draught  restoring 

Give  for  my  last  obelus  1 


WUk  animeUi&n. 


CRAMBAMBULI.*— Jfefocfy  XIV. 


i\  i  ji-Qjfi 


*  Recipe  for  CrambamlniU,'^*^  Take  two  bottles  of  light  porter  or  ale,  and  boil  them  in  a  pan.  Then  put  into  the 
liquor  half  a  pint  of  rum  or  arrao  (perhaps  whisky  wiU  do,)  and  ft^m  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  loaf  sugar.  After 
this  has  been  boUing  for  a  few  minutes,  take  the  whole  from  the  fire,  and  put  into  the  mixture  the  white  and  tiie 
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ilTM     Hm  Moo<I»    iftftket  luiglit  tbe  bniof ; 
«T   •  ttiy    iU       Ihftl     •tfth  con-taixuL 


At     mom    f    ing;       briKbt,      at 


aichi, 


Cram 


bam  •  btt   •   li 


my  do  <  lighi.  Cnun- 


ChaUmbiiUj  tiutt  U  the  liquor 

That  Am  ib«  blood,  x^kos  tough  the  braint : 
My  ptnacea'B  in  tho  beaker, 
For  even  ill  tli*t  earth  contalnfl. 

At  morning  bright,  at  noon,  at  night, 
CEambambali  is  my  delight, 

Crambimbambamboli,  Crambambuli  I 

Whia  «A  th*  road  mine  hoet  receires  me^ 

I&  EngUih  lard  or  eavalieri 
No  fbming  roast  or  boil  deoeiyes  me, 
**  What,  gamn^  ho  1 — the  eork-ecxew  here  t** 
Tlien  blows  the  guard  his  taranti, 
To  my  good  glass  Crambambuli,  &c. 

Whea  <iiieaty  qnalms  torment  me  sadly, 
Asiome  Tile  Imp  my  eonl  poeeeesad ; 
Wbcn  helped  dietempere  goad  me  madly. 
Colds  ia  my  heftd,  coughs  in  my  breast- 
Sir  Doctor,  deril  take  your  drugs ! 
Why  !  don't  yon  see  our  merry  mngi 
Bright  with  Crambambuli,  fte. 

Wen  I  the  Kaieer  MazimiUan, 

A  noble  order  in  the  land 
I'd  Bake,  and  write  in  bright  rermilion, 
This  motto  on  a  rilrer  band-*- 

**  TtmymnfdiU  et  9atu  so«ct, 
Cat  fordre  de  OntmbamMlj  fte. 

WlwD  te  my  paf  my  purse  is  debtor, 

By  bewla  and  bilBimlB  cleaned  out  quite ; 
When  brings  the  apet  a  black-sealed  letter, 
Or  ny  dear  girl  Ibrgete  to  write  ; 

I  drink,  fl!x>m  sheer  mdaneholiey 
A  liltie  ghuM  Crambambuli^  &e. 


Could  our  dear  parents  bear  in  mind,  0  I 
How  fleet  their  dear  sons'  money  flies  ; 
And  oy  what  means  they  raise  the  wind,  0  ! 
They'd  weep  quite  red  their  little  eyes : 
Meanwhile  their  XoriagJUii 
Sip  comfort  from  Crambambuli,  &€. 

And  when  the  Bnrsch  is  forced  to  borrow, 

He  borrows  from  the  Philistines  ; 
Life 's  one  yain  scene  of  care  and  sorrow. 
From  Borsch  to  beggar,  he  opines. 

For  this  is  the  **  philosophie" 

That's  taught  us  by  Crambambuli,  Ae. 

'And  when  my  Burschen  duty  calls  me 

To  fight  for  freedom,  fotherland, 
No  cannon's  thunder-voice  appals  me, 
I'm  qnick  to  march,  I'm  stout  to  stand ; 

For  while  the  bullets  whisk  and  jig, 
I  nurse  the  hero  with  a  swig 
Of  Crambimbambuli,  kc. 

Ye  drink  no  wine,  ye  love  no  lasses, 

Tee-total  men — Heayen  bless  the  fare  ! 
Here  being  stamped  and  sealed  for  asses. 
How  hope  ye  to  be  angels  there  ? 

Drink  water  like  the  blessed  swine, 
And  dream  it  is  the  draught  divine 
Of,  &c.  &c. 

Whoso  at  us  Crambambulisten 

Proudly  turns  up  his  churlish  nose. 
He  is  a  heathen  and  no  Christian, 
For  God's  best  gift  away  he  throws  ; 

The  fool  may  bawl  himself  to  death  : 
I  will  not  give,  to  stop  his  breath, 
One  dirop  Crambambuli  I 
Crambambuli  1 ! ! 


jfDew  eCftW  fix  to  eight  an>»  preriously  whisked  properly  into  one  homogeneous  mass,    Then  stir  the  whole 
|r  aakatf  ^r  two,  and  fill  it  into  a  punch-bowl,  to  be  drunk  out  of  tumblers.    It  tastes  equally  well  cold  or 
**  Hds  t^  a  inr9  hand,  a  (Hrman,    l9  not  this  i^t  we  call  in  JEngland  Hot  Plnt,  or  spmething  not  very 


y  TOa 
vAttBtt 
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BURSCHEN  MELODIES. 
THE  SOLDIER-S  CRAMBAMBULL 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  MB.  LOCKUART. 


GfamlManbiili;  the  world  \11  over, 
Thou'rt  mother's  milk  to  Grermans  true  ; 

No  cure  like  thee  can  sage  discoyer, 
For  colic,  love,  or  devils  blue  ; 

Blow  hot,  blow  cold,  from  mom  till  night. 

My  dram  is  still  my  soul's  delight, 

Crambambimbambuli !  orambambuli  t 

Hungry  and  tired  with  biyouacking, 
1*11  rise  at  song  of  earliest  bird  ; 

Gannons  and  drums  our  ears  are  cracking. 
And  saddle,  boot,  and  blade's  the  word : 

**  VUe,  en  avant!"  the  bugle  blows, 

A  flying  gulp,  and  off  it  goes,- 

(>ambambimbambuli !  crambambuli ! 


Victory'^  ours,  off  ^ed  despatches, 
Huzsa !  for  once  the  luck  ie  mine  1 

Food  comes  by  morsels,  sleep  by  tnatches. 
No  time,  by  Joye,  to  wash  or  dine  ; 

From  post  to  post  my  pipe  I  cram. 

Full  gallop,  smoke,  and  suck  my  dram 

Crambambimbambuli !  crambambuli ! 

When  I'm  the  peer  of  kings  and  kaisers. 
An  order  of  mine  own  I'll  found  ; 

Down  goes  our  gage  to  all  despisers. 
Our  motto  through  the  world  shall  sound, 

*'  ToujounjidUe  et  tant  sauei, 

(Tat  fordre  d€  Crambambuli"    - 

Crambambimbambuli !  crambambuli ! 


TEE-TO-TUM ;  OR,  THE  TEMPERANCE  CRAMBAMBULI. 


BY  A  TEB-TOTAL  BURSCH. 


Tee-totalism,  that's  the  nostrum 
For  eyery  ill  that  flesh  inherits  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
My  muse  in  triumph  mounts  the  rostrum, 
A  Balaam  banning  ardent  spirits. 

At  morning  bright,  at  noon,  at  night, 

I'ee-t^tal  cups  Ire  my  delight. 

Tee-to-tee-totalism,  tee-to-tum ! 

The  blood  to  madness'  top  it  urges, 
Each  folly  to  the  light  it  ferrets  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
Or  in  Lethsean  dulness  merges, 
'Tis  ^  double-distilled  damnation"  Spirits  I 
But  whoso  drinks  the  fountain,  knows, 
How  musical  his  clear  blood  flows 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum ! 

New  schemes  and  projects  transcendental. 
In  town,  in  country,  loud  they  cry  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
You  may  try  them  all — ^you  will  repent  all — 
(£yen  New  Moral  Worlds  ;)  but  if  you  try 
Tee-total  once,  you  will  confess, 
You  haye  one  headach  then  the  less 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum ! 

Blind  fools  t  attend  the  birds'  blithe  carol ; 
They  know  no  whisky,  need  no  yrine  ;  tee-to-tum  I 
Ye  taint  your  throats,  and  roar  and  quarrel, 
Like  tigers  rage,  and  roll  like  swine  ; 


While  I,  so  tight  in  all  my  joints^ 
Still  whistle  on  my  finger  poiuts, 

Tee-to-tee-totalism,  tee-to-tum  I 

Ye  drink  till  night  shrinks  from  the  dawning. 
And  senseless  to  y^ur  beds  are  dTawh  ;  tee-to-tumi 
Then  late  you  wake  with  leaden  yawning, 
As  poor  magnetic  maidens  yawn  ; 

While  I  do  greet  with  break  of  light, 

St.  Anthony*  in  pure  delight. 

And  sing,  Tee-to-talism,  tee-to-tum  ! 

I  tell  ye  truth,  I  don't  deeeiye  ye, 
One  pious  priest,  a  Papist  braye  ;  tee-to-tum  ! 
Has  sayed  mbre  souls  from  death,  belieye  me. 
Than  all  the  state-paid  Churchmen  saye. 
'Tis  Father  Matthew's  mystic  pledge 
That  sets  the  deril's  teeth  on  edge. 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum ! 

Against  the  Deyil  the  only  mail  sure. 
Is  to  keep  out  of  the  Deril's  way  ;  tce-to-tum  ! 
The  truth  is  great  and  will  preyail  sure, 
As  Matthew  sure  preyails  to-day 

Aboye  the  Church,  the  rey.enne — 

And  greater  wonders  yet  will  do 

By  tee-to-totalism,  tee-to-tum ! 


THE  LADIES*  CRAMBAMBULI. 

BY  A  THELEMITE.t 


No  more  well  sing  of  sorrows  sentimental, 

Of  maidens  f^nd,  and  faithless  swains. 
Of  mosques,  kiosks,  and  bulbuls  oriental. 
Of  broken  hearts  and  maddened  brains. 

Leaye  sighs  to  tabbies  drenched  with  tea. 
We'll  laugh  and  quaff  Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli,  Crambambuli. 

Noyeau  is  good — a  little  of  a  forenoon — 

Seductiye  is  «  Parfaii  Amour," 
**  Eau  d'of^  dirine  !  but  they  become  a  bore  soon,- 
Snch  sugared  sweets  to  doy  are  sure. 
The  yeriiable  Eau  de  tie 
Is  exquisite  Crambambuli. 
(>ambimbambambuli,  &c. 


Like  nectar,  it  both  fires  the  heart  and  mellows. 

Beams  in  the  eyes,  glows  in  the  tongue  ; 
Inspired  by  it,  we  captiyate  the  fellows  ; 
They  sink  before  us,  old  and  young. 
The  little  tricksy  god,  'twas  he 
Inyented  first  Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambuli,  &e« 

Fie  on  all  prudes,  on  all  strait-la^ed  precisians. 

Would  mould  us  maids  to  statues  cold  ; 
Would  chain  our  lips,  and  blight  the  rosy  yiaions 
To  loye's  belieying  eyes  unrolled  I 
Ye  icicles,  we  shall  be  free  I 
And  quip  and  sip  Crambambuli* 
Crambimbambambuli,  &,c 

*  St.  Anthony's  well,  Arthur's  seat,  IkUnburgh. 

t  See  Rabelais,  Book  I.  chap.  57.  The  fair  contributor  of  these  yerses  (who  belongs  to  an  order  of  females  noir 
almost  extinct,  and  which  will  soon  be  known  only  in  the  annals  of  science,  with  the  great  elk  and  the  Dodo)  ha.<) 
giyen  eleyen  instead  of  nine  syllables  in  the  first  and  third  yerses  of  each  stanza  ;  an  agreeable  Variation,  which  doe^ 
not  disturb  the  music,  and  giyes  the  whole  air  a  more  brisk  and  liyely  character.  It  belongs  to  the  national  c^r- 
aoter  of  the  Germans  to  sing  eyen  comic  songs  slower  than  is  agreeable  to  our  English  taste  ;  besides  that  the 
more  M\  Tocality  of  the  German  language  more  naturally  admits  the  singing  of  one  syllable  to  two  notes,  * 


A  BATCH  OF  GENUINE  COMMERS-LIEDEH. 


With  friends  abound,  with  many  a  irae  and  dear  one, 

Light  in  each  eye,  heart  on  each  lip, 
With  kirn — ^ye  all  can  guess  my  meaning— near  one, 
Shall  we  the  flowing  joy  not  sip  I 

With  song  and  jest  not  show,  that  we 
Are  worthy  of  Crambambnli  t 

Cnunbimbambambuli,  &c. 

Chsplets  they  twined  at  feasts  of  old  in  far  lands. 
To  cool  brows  flushing  high  with  wine  ; 

Wit,  poesy,  and  song  these,  these  shall  be  o|ir  garlands, 
To  crown  our  feasts  with  rosy  twine. 


These,  these  the  blooming  giaces  be. 
That  wait  on  onr  Crambambuli. 
Crambimbambambnli,  &c. 

Come,  ladies,  come,  I  crave  from  yon  a  bumper. 

From  one,  ttom  allypetiUs  and  tall ; 
You  maids  that  are  slim,  and  you  that  are  plumper, 
Both  fair  and  dark,  obey  my  call. 

^  The  frank,  the  generous,  braye  and  firee  !" 
Tkege  pledge  in  your  Crambambuli. 
•    Crambimbambambuli,  Crambambuli. 


WUk  force  and  tpirit. 


CA— CA— GESCHMAUSET.— ifefo^jf  XV. 


Come, don't   be    mu  -  lish,  March    like  men  where  you  mean  to       go! 


Come,  don't  be  mulish, 

March  like  men  where  yon  mean  to  go  I 
**  In  loeo  foolish 
DnUe^  you  know. 

Edite,  bibite,  Collegiales, 

Post  pauca  sacula  pocula  nulla ! 

No  learned  prelection 

Der  Herr  Professor  reads  to-day  ; 
Make  wise  election. 

Drink  while  you  may  ! 
Edite,  &c. 

JoTial  and  jolly, 

Vote  purple  Bacchus  in  the  chair ; 
D — n  melancholy 

While  he  is  there. 
Edite,  &c. 

Drink  ! — ^what  should  scrimp  us  % 
Drink  till  you  smack  your  finger  ends  ! 

Till  high  Olympus 
Bountiful  bends ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Knaster  the  yellow 

Onr  Lord  Apollo  recommends, 
With  meerschaum  mellow, 
Hebe  attends. 
Edite,  &c. 
»0,  LXXZTI.-^-TOL.  Till, 


Pipes  a-hand  yarely  I 

No  Bursch  is  he  who  cries  enough  ! 
Puff  puff  away  rarely. 

Drink  while  you  puff  I 
Edite,  &c. 

With  no  scant  measure 

Boon  Nature  deals  her  joys  to  all ; 
Heroes  of  pleasure, 

Follow  the  call ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Trust  not  to  may-beM, 

Wait  not  till  marriage-TOWs  are  made ! 
Rocking  of  babies 

Is  a  poor  trade. 
Edite,  &c. 

Thus  liye  and  reyel, 

While  we  the  name  of  Burschen  bear ! 
Ere  care,  lean  Devil, 

Silver  our  hair. 
Edite,  &c. 

Till  my  good  sword.  Sir, 

Flees  from  these  Pandects  on  the  shelf. 
Will  I  be  lord,  Sir, 

Of  my  own  self ! 
Edite,  &c. 

Brethren,  remember 

Fondly  our  Burschen  merry  May, 
Life*8  keen  December 
Cuts  once  and  aye. 

Edite,  bibite,  Collegiales, 
Cherish  it  kiadly;  life's  merry  May! 

F2 
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LETTER  TO  MR.  TAIT  FROM  RICHARD  COBDEN,  Ebq.,  (THE  "  MAN- 
CHESTER MANUFACTURER,")  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


Djur  SiBy — The  British  Parliament,  which  is 
about  to  assemble,  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  be 
found  concentrating  its  earliest  attention  upon  the 
affairs  of  a  remote  and  barbarous  people,  to  the 
omission  or  postponement  of  those  vital  ques- 
tions that  interest  the  people  of  these  realms. 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  will  take  precedence  of 
import  duties,  currency,  corn-laws,  and  the  Scotch 
Church;  and  the  question  of  questions  with  our 
representatives  wlU  be,  the  maintenance  of  ike  iiy- 
tegriiy  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

Having  a  few  years  ago,  partly  at  your  sugges- 
tion,* embarked  in  a  controversy  upon  the  Eastern 
question,  I  became  so  far  interested  in  the  subject 
as  to  be  induced  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Greece,  in  the  Spring  of  1837,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  on  the  spot,  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  those  countries;  the  result 
of  which  effectually  opened  my  eyes  to  Uie  amount 
of  misrepresentation  that  had  for  years  been  indus- 
triously spread  respecting  the  aUeged  reforms  and 
improvements  going  on  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  janissaries,  during  which  time  the 
Sultan  had  been,  according  to  popular  belief,  in- 
dustriously occupied  in  effecting  the  most  important 
ameliorations  in  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  the  country;  judge  then  of  my  suiprise  at  find- 
ing the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  with  whom 
I  conversed  in  Turkey,  to  be — ^that  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  had  greatly  deteriorated 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  that  turbulent  but 
powerful  militia.  The  Janissaries  formed  a  kind  of 
national  guard,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of 
the  population  of  Constantinople ;  but  having  their 
ramifications  also  throughout  the  provinces.  Any 
extreme  act  of  oppression,  on  the  part  of  a  minister 
or  subordinate  ^mctionary,  was  taken  cognizance 
of  by  this  body;  which  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
shield  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
Had  the  massacre  of  the  janissaries  been  really 
followed  by  those  vigorous  reforms  in  the  public 
administration,  which  were  expected  from  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud,  it  might  have  been  the  tragical 
precursor  of  an  improved  state  of  things:  they 
were  the  conservatives  of  ancient  institutions  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  no  essential  innovations 
could  have  been  attempted  whilst  they  were  allow- 
ed to  retain  their  powerful  organization.  But  the 
Sultan  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  regener- 
ating his  country.  Instead  of  possessing  the  genius 
of  a  Peter,  or  even  a  Mehemet  Ali,  he  was  weak 
and  vacillating;  and  the  sole  act  of  vigour  which 
characterized  his  reign,  that  of  the  destruction  of 
the  janissaries,  was  planned  and  executed  by 
Hussein  Pasha,  and  a  few  daring  spirits^  almost 
without  the  personal  intervention  of  the  sovereign. 


*  A  silly  charge  is  made  against  me  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cargill,  of  having  be«i  instigated  to 
write  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 


That  event  left  him  at  libert}*^  to  pursue  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  change ;  but  instead  of  apply- 
ing Ms  mind  to  such  reforms  as  would  essentially 
alter  the  character  of  his  people,  and  prepare  them 
for  important  modifications  of  their  institutions, 
he  amused  himself  with  mere  externals— he  com- 
pelled his  courtiers  to  dispense  with  the  turban, 
and  adopt  the  costume  of  Franks — ^to  substitute 
English  saddles  for  the  old  wooden  platform  of  the 
Turks,  with  similar  innovations ;  whilst  all  beyond 
the  circle  in  which  he  immediately  moved  remain- 
ed unchanged. 

In  the  meantime  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  succession  of  favourites,  who,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  janissaries,  plimdered  and 
oppressed  the  people,  by  selling  the  produce  of  the 
soU  to  monopolists.  Tliese  favourites  were  gene- 
rally raised  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  and  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  secure  a  fortune  during  the 
brief  period  that  the  sun  of  royal  favour  shone  upon 
them.  The  Sultan  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
most  childish  pursuits^  whilst  the  world  was  giving 
him  credit  for  bestowing  aU  his  thoughts  upon  the 
improvement  of  his  country.  One  of  his  propen- 
sities was  the  multiplying  of  his  residences.  Thirty- 
two  palaces  and  kiosks  adorned  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphoru%  and  whilst  I  was  at  Constantinople,  he 
was  erecting  another  which  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  the  astrologers  (in  whom  he  implicitly  confided) 
had  predicted,  that  when  he  ceased  to  build  he  would 
die.  He  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  bottle ;  and 
his  face,  when  I  saw  him,  bore  the  usual  evidences 
of  deep  potations:  yet,  whilst  violating  in  this 
particular,  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  he  lent  him- 
self to  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  its  forms  upon 
the  people.  When  I  was  at  Constantinople^  the 
populace  were  actually  driven  to  the  mosques  five 
times  a-day  by  the  police  with  whips,  pursuant 
to  an  order  just  before  obtained  from  the  Sultan 
by  the  ministers  of  religion. 

During  the  period  that  intervened  between  the 
destruction  of  the  janissaries  and  the  death  of 
Mahmoud,  great  and  systematic  exertions  were 
made  by  a  school  of  writers,  which  one  might  dub 
the  philo-TurJtj  to  impress  the  public  mind  of 
England  and  Europe  with  the  belief  that  Turkey 
was  making  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  reform 
and  civilisation.  They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
point  to  the  system  of  **  direct  taxation,"  and  to 
the  ^'  municipal  institutions "  existing  in  Turkey, 
as  models  worthy  of  imitation  for  other  countries. 
Direct  and  indirect  taxation  I  found  in  abundance ; 
but  I  sought  in  vain  for  anything  resembling  the 
local  self-government  which  constitutes  our  muni- 
cipalities. The  Turks  have  no  such  institutions  at 
all;  but  the  Rt^as  do  associate  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  religious  fraternity,  without,  however, 
having  any  voice  in  the  amount  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed,— ^their  privilege,  in  fiscal  matters,  being 
confined  to  the  tnode  in  which  they  raise  the  arbi^ 
traiy  imposts  laid  upon  them;"--!!!  fact,   the 
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mnnicipalitieB  maj  be  described  by  reference  to 
an  incident  in  Anastadus,  where  the  Tarkiah  col- 
lector sends  for  the  recognised  heads  of  a  vil^agey 
mentions  the  amount  he  reqaires,  and  gives  them 
the  priyilege  of  raising  the  money  in  any  way 
they  please  ;  then,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  adds,  that 
if  it  be  not  ready  by  the  time  he  has  finished 
bis  tobacco,  their  heads  must  pay  the  penalty. 
But  not  only  have  writers  been  at  work :  our 
diplomatists  and  our  armaments  have  been  em-, 
ployed  in  ^  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man empire!"    A  powerful  fleet  has,  for  many 
years,  bmn  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  pretence  of  watching  over  the  safety  of  Turkey : 
that  fleet  has  latterly  been  occupied  in  demolishing 
the  fortified  and  unfortified  places,  and  destroying 
thousands  of  lives  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  order 
to  rescue  that  province  from  the  hands  of  a  rebel 
pasha,  and  place  it  again  in  the  power  of  his  so- 
called  master  >--all  which  has  been  done  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  entered  into  **  in  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  €rod,''(!)   and  declared  to   have   been 
agreed  to  by  four  parties,  **  animated  by  the  desire 
to  watch  over  the  mauitenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  ;'*  and  one  of  the  parties  is 
Russia!! 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
this  treaty;  because,  when  once  the  hand  of  a 
foreign  minister  is  set  to  such  things^  the  country 
must  take  the  consequences ;  but  that  there  has 
been  treachery  and  duplicity  in  one  quarter  at 
least,  and  folly,  if  nothing  worse,  in  others,  nobody 
who  has  been  in  Turkey,  or  who  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country,  can  for  a  moment  doubt.    The  eril  under 
which  the  Ottoman  empire  suffers  is  a  chronic 
disease  of  the  heart,  which  it  is  proposed  to  cure 
by  encumbering  it  with  bruised  and  mortified 
extremities !    To  hand  over  Syria,  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  to  Turkey, — ^to  bestow  on  her  the  distant 
possessions  of  the  holy  cities, — ^to  bid  her  build  up 
fortresKs,  organize  the  population,  and  retain  these 
worthless  possessions  now^  which  she  could  not 
hold  when  in  a  more  vigorous  state, — ^is  like  put- 
ting a  load  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  prostrate  man, 
m  order  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  raise 
himself  upon  his  feet,  and  walk.    When  in  Tur- 
key, I  heard  but  one  opinion  f^m  intelligent 
men—*'  This  people  cannot  regenerate  themselves ; 
ocd^MtlJbfiyVioifi  withouS  must  precede  regeneration" 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  deluding  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  Hatti  Sherifiifi  and  commercial 
treaties, — ^measures  dictated  by  foreigners, — ^will 
resuscitate  a  people,  the  cause  of  whose  decay  lies 
m  the  profound  depths  of  their  religion,  laws,  insti- 
tutions, and  language ; — a  people  whose  destiny  is 
now  in  no  better  keeping  than  that  of  a  boy- 
Sultan,  whose  education  has  been  that  of  a  rigid 
Turk  and  Mohammedan,  and  who  is  governed  by 
women,  eunuchs,  and  slaves. 

As  during  the  approaching  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  Eastern  question,  much  will  be 
aaid  about  the  necessity  of  ''  maintaining  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;"  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  some  members  will  be  fi>und  to  insist  upon 
definite  information  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 


end  is  to  be  obtained.  The/<r^  of  the  case  otight 
to  be  fully  before  the  House  before  any  legislative 
sanction  be  given  to  a  course  of  foreign  policy, 
involving  this  country  in  incalculable  expense. 
It  is  not  a  little  odd,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
send  forth  Commissioners  in  England^  to  coUect 
evidence,  before  legislating  upon  factories  or  a 
constabulary  force ;  but  sit  down  very  complacently 
to  the  task  of  ^  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,"  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
information.  It  will  be  said,  probably,  that  our 
ambassadors  afibrd  sufficient  means  of  supplying 
the  knowledge  we  stand  in  need  of;  but,  being 
themselves  parties  t(f  those  diplomatic  intrigues, 
in  which  passions  and  prejudices  become  excited, 
they  are  the  very  last  persons  to  judge  coolly  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Although  no  friend  to  Com- 
missions in  general,  let  me  suggest^  that  if  we 
are  to  ^'maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  best  mode 
of  doing  it ;  and  this  would  be  known,  by  taking 
evidence  on  the  spot ;  or,  if  that  be  too  great  an 
innovation,  let  the  most  intelligent  residents  in 
Turkey  be  brought  home  to  be  examined  before  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  and  let  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses be  our  highly  respected  and  experienced 
Consul-general,  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  has  spent  a 
long  life  in  the  Levant. 

As  every  addition,  however  slight,  to  the  stock 
of  facts  possessed  by  the  public,  upon  the  subject 
of  Turkey,  will  be  of  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, 3rou  will  probably  favour  me  with  the  inser- 
tion of  the  accompanying  short  extracts  from  my 
note-book,  in  your  February  number ;  and  although 
my  name  can  add  very  little  weight  or  influence 
to  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  yet,  as  it  will  be  a 
voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  the  communication, 
I  send  it ;  and  ^main. 

Dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Cobden. 

Manchester,  lOeA  January,  1841. 

SCHOOLS  IN  TURKEY. 

Hsring  read  much  respecting  the  great  reforms  which 
the  late  Sidtau  Mahmoud  had  effected  in  the  edacation 
of  his  people,*  I  was  naturally  anxious,  on  aniTing  at 
C!onstantiiiople,  to  inspect  some  of  the  new  schools.  A  Mr* 

,  a  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  and  one  of  the 

new  sect  of  Philo-Turki,  who  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  writing^p  this  country,  kindly  undertook  to  accom- 
pany me  to  see  an  establishment  conducted  upon  the 
Lancasterian  principle,  situated  a  little  distance  beyond 
Dolmi  Baek$kL  We  were  detained  about  half  an  hour 
in  an  entrance-room  whilst  the  boys  were  washing  and 
praying ;  which  ceremony,  we  were  told,  they  performed 
five  times  arday,aooording  to  the  rites  of  the  Mohammedsii 
faith.  We  were  shown  oyer  the  school  by  a  gentlemanly 
young  Turk,  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  spoke  French 
fluently.  The  Sultan  had  made  it  his  hobby  for  a  time, 
and  everything  was  accordingly  arranged  in  a  rich  and 
fkncifnl  manner.  The  curtains  of  the  little  tent-beds 
(a  novelty  in  the  East)  were  hung  in  the  French  taste  ; 
and  there  was  a  magnificent  little  closet,  beautiftillj 


*  *'  Hie  nation  itself  has  made,  within  ten  yean,  a  proareu 
in  opinion  and  public  edncation  such  as  no  other  people  of 
Europe  has  maae  m  a  ceDtarjJ^-^Enffland,  Fnmee,  Rusm, 
and  TVfiey,  by  Mr.  Uiquhait. 
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fitted  up,  in  which  the  Sultan  could  loll  at  his  ease, 
concealed  behind  the  gilt  trellis-work,  and  see  the  boys 
at  their  tasks  or  devotions. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  lecture-room,  where  we 
found  a  respectable-looking  old  Turk,  surrounded  by 
about  sixty  or  serenty  remarkably  fine  handsome-looking 
boys,  to  whom  he  was  giving  a  lecture  upon  history.  A 
large  map  was  spread  out  upon  a  table,  just  below  the 
^raised  desk  at  which  he  was  seated,  to  which  he  pointed 
from  time  to  time  with  his  wand.  Russia  happened  to 
be  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  discoursing,  and  he 
vns  alluding  to  the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Cour- 
]and,  in  1795,  at  the  moment  when  we  entered.  The 
huge  territory  of  this  distended  empire  stretched  over 
one  half  the  canvass  that  covered  the  table  ;  and  the  old 
profofor,  wishing  to  point  out  the  province  under  con- 
sideration, leaned  forward,  an^  careAilly  traced,  with 
the  point  of  his  wand,  the  whole  area  firom  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea  ;  he  then  traversed  the  circumference  of 
the  map  with  no  better  success :  the  boys  who  were 
sitting  round  upon  a  raised  amphitheatrical  bench,  look- 
ing on  very  gravely  all  the  while,  nothing  surprised, 
apparently,  at  the  old  gentleman's  embarrassment.  At 
length  he  descended  from  his  rostrum,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  table  beside  us,  exchanging  a  smile  of  recognition 
with  my  companion.  Again  he  explored  the  colossal 
empire  from  Prussia  to  (Sina,  but  with  no  better  luck  ; 

when  he  turned  good-humouredly  to  Mr.  ,  and 

requested  him,  in  French,  to  point  out  the  lost  province. 
My  companion  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  my  being  a 
witness  of  a  scene  so  little  calculated  to  confirm  the 
ikvourable  opinion  of  the  proficiency  of  Turkish  pro- 
fessors, with  which  he  had  been  labouring  to  impress 
me  ;  and  I  could  not  help  rallying  him  with  the  sugges- 
tion, that,  unless  better  progress  were  made,  some  future 
Mussulman  geographer  in  Atia  would  probably  be  one 
day  making  a  similar  fruitless  search  in  the  map  of 
Russia  for  the  province  of  Romnelia. 

Before  taking  our  departure,  I  asked  our  young 
Turkish  conductor  to  direct  me  to  some  other  schools 
carried  on  upon  the  new  principle,  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  informed  me  that  there  were  no  others  upon 
the  European  system. 

^  No  other  refbrm  schools  but  this  in  Constantinople  ! " 
I  exclaimed. 

^  Not  another  in  all  Turkey,"  was  the  reply. 

The  foct  was  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  that  this 
establishment  was  founded  more  to  amuse  the  Sultan 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  Many  of  the  fine  lads  I  had 
seen  were  Circassian  and  Georgian  slaves  belonging  to 
him.  The  rest  of  the  youth  of  Turkey  are  being  edu- 
cated precisely  on  the  same  principle  now  as  in  the  time 
of  Soliman  the  Magnificent — ^the  Koran,  and  the  com- 
mentaries thereon,  Iraing  the  sum-total  of  their  studies. 
Need  I  add  how  greatly  I  had  been  misled  by  those 
writers'Up  of  this  country,  who  had  taught  me  to  expect 
to  find  a  general  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  large 
toWns  after  the  models  of  Christian  Europe.  No  !  there 
is  XLOJeune  Turquie, 

THE  RAY  AS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Turkey — I 
have  heard  it  estimated  as  the  majority — consist  of 
Rayas,  or  non-Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Porte.  They 
consist  chiefiy  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  together  with 
some  Jews.  The  Christians  of  Turkey  form  a  much 
more  industrious  and  useful  body  than  the  Turks.  The 
Armenians  are  the  bankers  and  manufiMturers  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  are  also  the  best  agriculturists,  their  villages 
being  always  distinguished  by  cleanliness  and  neatness  ; 
the  cleverest  mechanics  and  domestic  architects  are  also 
to  be  found  amongst  this  sect  of  Christians.  The  bustling, 
quick,  and  enterprising  Greeks  are  the  shipowners, 
foreign  merchants,  interpreters,  and  professional  people. 
The  Rayas  pay  a  haraich  or  capitation  tax,  distinct  from 
the  taxes  laid  upon  Turks  ;  they  are,  besides,  subjected 
to  a  thousand  indignities  ;  and  even  the  richest  of  them 
lead  a  stealthy  and  secluded  life.  The  Christian,  in  a 
lawsuit  against  a  Turk,  must  have  Turkish  evidence  ; 
wfaereifl  the  Turk  can  avail  himself  of  Turk  or  Raya  in 


his  defence.  The  Rayas  are  compelled  to  wear  a  dis^ 
tinguishing  badge  upon  their  dress ;  they  are  thrust 
aside  in  the  baza^ir,  custom-house,  or  the  streets,  by  the 
meanest  Turk  ;  they  would  not  presume  to  hire  a  caique 
of  three  oars  to  cross  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  even  if  seated 
in  a  smaller  boat,  the  lowest  Turk  might  order  him  out, 
and  take  his  place,  nor  would  the  boatmen  dare,  even 
for  ten  times  his  fare,  to  prefer  the  Christian.  The  late 
Sultan  ordered  an  Armenian  to  be  severely  bastinadoed 
for  meeting  him  on  horseback  in  the  street ;  and  he 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  Rayas  to  ride  in  Con- 
stantinople. On  another  occasion,  the  Armenians  were 
interdicted  from  wearing  shawls  round  their  ealpacsy  or 
to  carry  umbrellas.  The  Sarafs,  or  bankers,  can,  by 
bribing  their  patron  pashas,  exempt  themselves  from 
these  regulations.  To  escape  similar  vexations,  the 
Rayas  enter  a  kind  of  corporation  called  barratUeSf  when, 
by  paying  a  large  entrance-fee,  and  a  certain  annual 
sum,  they  are  released  from  the  kamU^,  the  extra  cus- 
toms, &c. 

Whilst  in  Turkey,  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  a  couple  of 
scenes  that  afibrded  striking  illustrations  of  the  depressed 
fate  of  the  Christian  population.  Walking  one  day  in 
Constantinople,  after  a  snow  storm,  I  came  upon  a  large 
party  of  Armenians  and  Greeks,  with  brooms,  busily  at 
work,  sweeping  the  mud  from  the  pavement :  many  of 
them  appeared  like  respectable  men  of  business  ;  they 
had  all  been  seized,  as  they  were  passing,  by  the  Turkish 
guards,  who  put  brooms  in  their  hands,  and  stood  over 
them  whilst  they  did  their  work.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
merchant  in  Constantinople,  had  an  Armenian  in  his 
employ  as  a  kind  of  inferior  broker,  who  attended  to 
small  matters  at  the  custom-house,  and  other  business. 
The  man  had  done  a  few  errands  for  me,  and  had  acted 
once  or  twice  as.  my  guide.  Upon  calling  on  my  friend 
one  morning,  he  told  me*  that  his  clerk  was  at  home 
very  ill  with  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  following  adven- 
ture, the  particulars  gf  which  I  afterwards  took  down 
from  the  man*s  own  lips.    He  was  despatched  by  Mr. 

up  the  Bosphorus,  on  business,  in  a  eaiqitey  which, 

instead  of  having  seats  like  our  boats,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  passengers  are  obliged  to  sit  at  the  bottom  to 
avoid  an  overturn.  The  Aimenian,  having  straps  on, 
could  not  double  his  legs  beneath  him,  a  la  Tnrque^  but 
raised  them  upon  the  side,  and  presented  the  soles  of  his 
feet  after  the  fashion  of  brother  Jonathan.  To  avoid 
the  current,  the  boatman  pulled  pretty  near  shore,  and 
passed  close  to  a  palace  occupied  by  Halil  Pasha,  (origi- 
nally a  Georgian  slave,)  at  the  moment  when  he  happened 
to  be  looking  out  of  the  window  :  there  was  a  pair  of 
feet  in  the  very  posture  fSr  the  bastinado  !  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  great — with  a  wave  of  his  finger  he  bec- 
koned the  caiquejtx :  the  man  would  as  soon  have  thoaght 
of  turning  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus  as  resisting  the 
will  of  the  favourite,  Halil.  The  Armenian  was  horrified 
at  finding  the  head  of  the  boat  touching  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  whilst  the  pasha  himself  was  watching  his  arrival 
at  the  window.  In  a  second,  the  man  sprung  upon  the 
towing  path,  and  flew  on  the  wings  of  terror  toward  »s 
his  home  in  the  city,  which  he  no  sooner  reached,  than 
he  sent  a  message  to  his  employer,  imploring  him  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  dreaded  Halil.  Being  a  lusty  man, 
and,like  many  of  his  sect,  not  blessed  with  an  over-endow- 
ment of  courage,  the  Armenian  was  seized  with  fever, 
for  which  he  was  bled,  and  confined  for  several  days  to 

his  house.    Mr. sent  word  to  the  pasha  that  the 

man  was  in  his  employ,  and  laid  the  rest  of  the  blame 
upon  the  tstrapt,  which  prevented  him  from  taking  a 
posture  more  respectful  to  the  palace  of  the  Sultan's  son- 
in-law  ! 

To  protect  themselves  effbctnally  against  the  exactions 
and  annoyances,  and  even  violence  of  the  Turks,  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  Rayas,  especially  those  connected 
with  foreign  trade,  have  become  naturalised  citizens  of 
other  countries.  Some  adopt  English,  others  French  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  choose  Russian  protection. 
It  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  comparative  security  to  life 
Mid  property  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  to  find  the  timid 
Armenians  and  acute  Greeks  fiocking  to  Odessa,  to  retum 
again  the  naturalised  subjects  of  the  Czar  \ 


ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


SI 


TRADE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

Mnch  misapprehension  exists  upon  the  snhject  of  the 
trade  between   England  and   Turkey.     Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  and  others  have  constantly,  and  it  is  hoped  igno- 
rantly,  misrepresented  this  question.    I  felt  conJsiderable 
interest,  whilst  in  the  Levant,  in  investigating  the  subject 
of  the  actual  amount  of  British  products  consumed  in 
Turkey.     I  saw  every  British  merchant  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  principal  ones  in  Smyrna ;  the  whole  of  the 
tndiog  community  in  Syra ;  and  I  made  it  my  primary 
stsdy  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  trade  of  those 
ports,  and  the  other  places  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

On  an  average  of  years,  the  imports  of  British  pro- 
ducts to  Conttaiitinople  amount  to  from  £1,000,000  to 
£1,100,000 ;  two-thirds  of  which  go  forward  to  Persia, 
and  the  rest  remain  for  the  consumption  of  Turkey.  I 
feel  justified  in  saying,  that  the  imports  of  British  pro- 
daets  into  Constantinople, /or  t&«  consumption  of  Turkey, 
uaonnt  to  £450^000 ;  in  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
exceeds  the  amount. 

At  Smyrna,  I  was  told  by  our  own  vice-consul,  that 
last  year  there  was  one  ship  only  arrived  with  British 
products  from  England,  and  that  was  but  half  freighted 
with  mannfkctures.  The  best  estimate  that  I  could  form 
was,  that  there  is  not  £60,000  per  annum  of  our  pro- 
ducts carried  direct  to  Smyrna. 

I  met,  both  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  individuals 
acquainted  vrith  the  trade  of  ScUoniea.  They  informed 
me  that  there  was  scarcely  any  importation  of  British 
goods  now  into  that  port :  their  estimates  were  under 
£40,000  per  annum. 

At  the  island  of  Syra,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Greek  trade,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants,  as  well  as  of  Mr  Wilkinson,  our  consul. 
1  received  from  the  latter  a  statement  of  the  importation 
of  British  products,  which  amounted  to  £  1 1 0,3 37.  From 
the  principal  Greek  merchants,  I  learned  that  about 
one-third  of  the  imports  are  designed  for  consumption  in 
Greece ;  whilst  two-thirds  are  carried  to  the  Turkish 
islands,  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  &c.  I  therefore  estimate 
the  importation  of  our  goods  into  Turkey,  through  the 
Greek  island  of  Syra,  at  £80,000. 

1  should  be  inclined  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
British  products,  which  reach  Turkey  through  aU  other 
tkantuU,  as  almost  below  notice.  If,  however,  we  add 
£<.70,000  per  annum  to  the  foregoing,  it  will  more  than 
satisfy  the  truth  of  the  case. 
The  follovring  is  the  summary  of  the  foregoing: — 

CoBstantiBople,  ezeluaive  of  the  Persian 

Inde,            -               -               -  £450,000 

Smrrna,  direct  from  Oreat  Britain,  60,000 

JWottica,                 -               -               -  40,000 

Importa  at  Syra,  on  account  of  the  trade 

of  Turkey,    -               -               -  80,000 

Other  channels,       .               .               -  50,000 

£680,000 

In  every  case  I  have  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the 
most  competent  judges ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  prepared  to 
prove,  as  fiir  as  such  things  admit  of  demonstration,  that 
the  amount  of  our  exportation  of  British  products  to 
Turkey  does  not  exceed  £680,000. 

The  Persian  trade,  which  forms  really  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  that  which  is  put  down  as  the  trade  of  Turkey, 
was  formerly  carried  on  through  other  channels.    Pre- 
vious to  1790,  our  exports  to  Persia  went  principally  by 
way  of  Aleppo,  where  there  were  twenty-eight  English 
houses  established.    The  shipments  were  made  at  two 
reasons  of  the  year,  and  in  large  vessels,  to  Scanderoon 
or  LatikeiA,  at  which  places  there  were  large  ware- 
houses for  depots.    After  that  epoch,  the  stream  of 
ensuaeree  took  the  direction  of  Bombay  for  the  lower 
dirision  of  Persia,  and  the  German  fairs  and  Russia  for 
the  other  parts.     The  modem  route,  by  Constantinople, 
WIS  opened  up  about  fifteen  years  ago.    At  present, 
abaost  the  vrhole  of  our  exports  to  Persia  go  by  way  of 
the  Turkish  capital  and  Trebisonde,  which  is  the  most 
direct  and  economical  route.    The  apparent  increase  of 
m  shipments  to  Turkey  has  been  seized  upon  by  the 


writert-up  of  this  country  M  a  proof  of  its  inereasiiig 
prosperity:  (it  has  been  made,  too,  the  pretence  for 
enlarging  our  armament  and  our  consular  establish- 
ments.) Those  writers  forget  the  fiict,  that  half  a  million 
•worth  of  our  exports  went  formerly  to  Persia,  by  way 
of  Bombay ;  whereas  now,  not  a  tenth  of  that  amount  go 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Cape.  Many  of  the  articles 
sold  in  Constantinople  for  Persia  are  inquired  for  by  the 
buyers  in  the  old  Indian  names. 

I  have  not  included  the  trade  of  Syria,  Elgypt,  or  the 
African  coast,  in  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  trade  of 
Turkey,  because  they  are  only  nominally  subjected  to  the 
Ottoman  government.  The  principal  port  of  Syria  at 
present,  for  British  trade,  is  Beyrout ;  and  I  have  heard 
the  importation  of  our  products  estimated  to  be  £100,000 
through  that  place.  The  whole  of  the  trade  with  Egypt 
is  carried  on  through  Alexandria ;  and  I  was  told  by  the 
best  informed  merchants  there,  that  the  importation  of 
British  manufactures  into  ^ypt  had  fallen  below 
£100,000  per  annum. 

No  direct  trade  is  carried  on  from  England  to  Tripoli 
or  Tunis.  If  a  few  British  goods  reach  those  places, 
they  go  by  way  of  Malta,  or  some  other  port  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Algiers  is,  of  course,  supplied  by 
France.  Our  trade  with  Morocco  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gibraltar  merchants. 

I  should  wish  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  pro^resnve 
state  of  the  trade  with  Turkey,  that  whilst  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  others,  maintain  that  a  rapid 
increase  is  going  on  in  our  commerce  with  that  country, 
I  found  the  merchants  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
Syra,  of  opinion,  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  a 
decline  has  annually  taken  place  in  the  money  amount 
of  our  exportations  for  the  Turkish  markets.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  bulk  and  quantity  of  goodt  have 
been  continually  augmenting ;  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  population,  which 
compels  the  consumer  to  use  a  coarser  and  cheaper 
article  of  dress.  Thus,  for  example,  the  people  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  wore  India  muslins  or  fine  jacconets, 
are  now  content  to  dress  in  coarse  shirting  calicos. 
The  bales  of  goods  which  were,  ten  years  ago,  valued  at 
£60  or  £70  each,  are  now  estimated,  although  more 
bulky,  at  £30  to  £35.  This  partly  explains  the  error, 
into  which  some  writers  fall,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
increasing  amount  of  our  trade  with  Turkey  :  they  mis- 
take bulk  for  value. 

The  merchants  of  Constantinople  have  not,  in  general, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  Greeks,)  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  undertakings.  Scarcely  one  consider- 
able fortune  has  been  realized  amongst  the  English :  and 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  have  hardly  done  more  than 
maintain  unimpaired  their  respectability.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  assigned  for  this  want  of  prosperity, 
was,  that  the  currency  has  been  continually  debased  *  by 
the  government,  and  the  interests  of  the  importers  have 
as  constantly  been  sacrificed.  In  1807,  the  pound  Ster- 
ling was  equal  to  fifteen  piastres ;  in  1819,  it  was  worth 
thirty-five  piastres.  When  I  was  at  Constantinople, 
in  February  1837,  the  exchange  was  at  one  hundred  and 
five  piastres ;  and  shortly  afterwards  it  had  risen  to  one 
hundred  and  ten.  It  would  be  needless  to  point  out  the 
mode  in  which  such  a  system  tends  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  importing  merchant.  One  house  told 
me  that,  a  month  previously,  the  exchange  went  up,  in 
one  day,  from  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred  and  six,  by 


*  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  raccessive  deprecia- 
tions of  the  standard  in  Turkey.  Rate  of  exchange  at 
Smyrna  on  London,  in  December  of  each  year: 


1818,  29  piastres  =  the  £  stg. 

1819,  a5 

1820,  34 

1821,  35 

1822,  38 

1823,  44 

1824,  45 

1825,  55 

1826,  59 

1827,  58 


1828,  60  piastres  =  the  £  stg. 

1829,  72 

1830,  77 

1831,  83 

1832,  90 

1833,  d&  ...       . 

1834,  97 

1835,  994-100      ... 

1836,  102 
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which  they  incurred  a  loss  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  their  book-debta — about  £30,000  at 
that  moment:  they  were  determined  not  to  sell  any 
more  for  credit.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
repeated  degradation  of  the  standard,  a  constant  ezpor* 
tation  of  specie  had  been  going  on  ;  the  gold  and  silver 
eoin  had  gradually  disappeared,  and  I  found  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  current  coin  to  consist  of  tokens,  called 
bethUeks,  of  little  intrinsic  yalue.  The  goremment  hare 
since  resorted  to  an  issue  of  paper  money,  which  has 
already  become  depreciated ;  and  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  the  troubles  of  this  tottering  empire  will  receiYe 
their  etrnp^-graoe  flrom  a  deluge  of  auignat9, 

CAUSES  OF  THE  LOW  STATE  OF  COMMERCE. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  almost  boundless  extent 
and  variety  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  countries 
comprised  in  the  Turkish  empire, — when  we  iiecollect 
that  Asia  Minor  itself,  in  ancient  times,  contained  several 
renowned  kingdoms,  and  boasted  of  cities  and  temples 
unrivalled  for  their  wealth  and  splendour, — and  when 
we  look  at  the  extent  of  coast,  and  the  commodious 
natural  harbours  possessed  by  this  country,  we  feel  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  insignificant  extent  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  the  Turks.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  restrictive  customs 
duties  for  the  protection  of  the  home  manufacturers : 
the  latter  have  declined  as  much  or  more  rapidly  than 
the  foreign  trade ;  and  both  have  suffered  from  the  like 
cause — ^the  rapacity  and  stupid  despotism  of  the  rulers. 
Never  have  trade,  manufactures,  or  agriculture  flourished 
beneath  the  withering  rule  of  Turks.  If  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  their  vast  territory  any  bright  exception  to  the 
general  desolation  be  found,  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
absence  of  Mussulmans.  Take,  for  examples.  Hydra, 
Spezzia,  and  Ipsara.  These  are  little  better  than  small 
insular  rocks,  whose  very  existence  was  unknown,  for 
a  long  time,  to  their  barbarous  owners :  they  became 
places  of  refuge  for  a  few  Greek  boatmen,  who  subsisted 
at  first  by  fishing.  By  degrees,  the  genius  of  this  people 
triumphed  over  every  disadvantage :  they  became  the 
o%vners  of  a  few  merchant  ships,  which  were  the  carriers 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts.  They  were  then 
made  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  ;  from 
whom,  however,  they  received  no  other  molestation  than 
an  occasional  visit,  and  a  demand  for  a  fow  pilots  or 
sailors.  At  length,  these  islanders  became  possessed  of 
a  thousand  sail  of  vessels,  of  every  size,  trading  with 
almost  every  port  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  carrying 
home  wealth  which  enabled  their  owners  to  erect  man- 
sions, to  surround  themselves  vrith  refinements  and 
luxuries,  and  to  clothe  their  native  crags  with  groves 
and  gardens.  Then  the  genius  of  freedom,  which  has 
ever  been  the  attendant  upon  commerce,  inspired  the 
souls  of  Conduriottis,  and  other  patriotic  shipowners, 
with  the  idea  of  Grecian  liberty.  They  converted  their 
merchantmen  into  vessels  of  war,  hoisted  the  standard 
of  freedom  at  every  mast,  and,  putting  forth  Miaulis, 
Canaris,  and  other  heroes,  they  achieved  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  country  from  Ottoman  tyranny.  The  cause 
of  this  glorious  event  is  given  in  a  word — those  islands 
were  not  cursed  by  the  presence  of  Turkish  governors 
or  pashas. 

Scio  is  an  island  about  double  the  size  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  like  it  presenting,  to  the  side  of  the  open  sea,  a 
wall  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  offering  to  the  spectator, 
who  sails  along  the  narrow  strait,  which  separates  it 
from  the  main  land,  a  series  of  sloping  hills  and  pictur- 
esque valleys.  This  island,  with  a  population  of  upwards 
of  100,000  Greeks,  was  a  kind  of  appanage  of  the 
Sultana-mother;  and,  although  ruled  nominally  by  a 
governor  and  a  garrison  of  two  or  three  hundred 
Turks,  the  latter  were,  in  foct,  treated  rather  as  their 
guests  than  their  masters,  and  the  inhabitants  governed 
themselves  by  their  own  laws.  Scio  became  the  gar- 
den of  the  Archipelago :  the  wealthy  Greeks  retired 
there  after  a  life  of  successfol  commerce.  Thither 
the  aged  and  timid  fiocked  for  security ;  and  the  widow 
and  orphan,  that  they  might  eigoy  that  protection  and 
means  of  instmotion  wMch  no  other  part  of  their 


enslaved  country  afibrded.  There,  too,  was  eongregaied 
all  that  was  most  refined,  intelligent,  and  captivating  of 
Greek  society : — the  very  name  of  ScioU,  when  appUed  ' 
to  females,  implied  fascination  and  beautv.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries  were 
established  in  this  happy  island.  Such  were  the  fruits 
of  an  exemption  from  Turkish  visitation.  The  dismal 
reverse  of  this  picture  remains  to  be  told.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  the  Sciotes,  con- 
scious of  their  defenceless  situation,  renounced  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  plans  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the  heads  of 
their  church,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
voluntarily  became  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  The  struggle  between  the  Mus- 
sulman and  Christian,  the  tyrant  and  the  slave,  became 
a  religious  war;  and  the  hapless  inhabitants  of  Scio 
were  at  length  given  over,  by  a  mandate  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  fanaticism  or  the  faithful.  There  was 
immediately  a  rush  f^m  the  capital,  and  fh>m  the  large 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  towards  Tchesm^,  the 
nearest  point  of  embarkation  to  Scio.  One  cannot  better 
picture  the  horrors  that  followed,  than  by  imagining 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its  happy  and  cultivated 
population,  were  suddenly  given  over  to  the  lawless 
violence  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  most  desperate  charac- 
ters of  London,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  the  other 
larffe  towns  of  the  south,  armed  with  luiives,  pistols, 
and  guns ; — ^imagine  the  worst  that  could  arise  frt>m  the 
unbridled  cruelty  and  lust  of  such  a  mass; — imagine 
fields  covered  with  wounded  fhgitives,  streets  filled  vrith 
mangled  corpses,  the  churches  heaped  with  slain,  and 
the  rooms  of  every  mansion  and  villa,  fh>m  the  kitchen 
to  the  nursery,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  Not  one  house,  excepting  those  belonging 
to  the  consuls,  escaped  destruction.  Fire,  sword,  ana 
the  still  more  deadly  passions  of  fknaticism  and  lust, 
ravaged  the  island  for  three  months,  during  which  such 
horrors  were  enacted,  related  to  me  by  eye-witnesses,  as 
quite  mock  all  human  credulity.  Of  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  not  five  thousand  were  left  alive  upon  the 
island.  Forty  thousand  of  both  sexes  were  sold  into 
slavery,  and  the  harems  of  Turkey,  of  Asia,  and  Africa,* 
are  still  filled  with  the  female  victims.  Such  was  the 
massacre  of  Scio,  unparalleled  in  modem  history,  (a 
tragedy  compared,  by  the  British  consul,  an  eye-witness, 
to  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem,)  which  thrilled  the 
public  mind  of  Europe  and  America  with  horror,  and 
led  to  that  intervention  of  the  Christian  powers,  which 
saved  Greece. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  few 
wealthy  inhabitants  who  escaped  by  flight  or  emancipa- 
tion fh)m  the  catastrophe,  will  still  fhrther  illustrate  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  absence  of  Turks. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  Scio  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  ;  and  the  few  merchants  who  had  escaped  the 
mastocre  went  in  search  of  a  new  asylum.  The  little 
barren  island  of  Syra,  having  had  onlv  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants,  was  considered  to  be  under  a  kind 
of  French  protection,  and  had  hoisted  the  fiag  of  that 
nation  over  its  church,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  visita- 
tions of  Turkish  vessels  of  vrar.  Thither  the  Sciote 
refugees  fied  ;  and,  although  they  had  suffbred  such  ter- 
rible losses,  their  activity  and  perseverance  overcame  all 

*  Whilst  I  was  at  Cairo,  one  of  these  unfortonatM,  aa 
accomplished  young  female,  escaped  from  a  harem  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Greek  consul.  The  latter,  who  was  a  mere 
creature  of  Meheroet  AH,  received  his  orders  to  give  her  up. 
Under  pretence  of  conveying  her  to  a  place  of  ei^ety,  the 
wretch  carried  her  back,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  residenee 
of  her  owner.  No  sooner  did  she  discover  his  perfidy,  than 
she  threw  herself  npon  the  ground,  and  eatreatea  him  to  kill 
her.  Her  cries  were,  however,  in  vain:  she  was  dnggsd 
back  to  her  prison-home,  and  the  next  day  the  report  nmad 
throuffh  Cairo  that  she  had  been  cruelly  muidered.  ColoDels 
Campbell  and  Duhamel,  the  BritiAh  and  Russian  consols, 
appealed  to  the  pasha  against  the  invasion  of  the  consalar 
ngnts,  in  forcing  the  female,  from  her  place  of  refuge.  He 
pleaded  the  Koran !  said  he  had  no  power  to  Intezfers  in  the 
aibirs  of  the  harem,  and  there  it  ended. 
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Tliere  wire  no  inhabiUnta  on  the  islaad, 
tutfUng  tlioM  few  congregated  together  at  the  little 
•  poit :  there  oonld,  therefore^  be  no  home  trade ;  but  a 
oooadeiable  tianait  trade  was  soon  established  ;  and,  ten 
yean  aAery  on  visiting  Syra,  I  found  a  town  of  fourteen 
tboosand  inhabitants,  with  hospitals,  schools,  and  sub- 
stantial public  buildings ; — there  I  found  a  quay  of  solid 
naionry,  a  thing  which  does  not  exist  eren  in  Constan- 
tiaople ;  andi,  in  the  little  basin,  I  counted  double  the 
BB^r  of  ahipe  that  I  had  left  the  week  before  in  the 
spdoos  harbour  of  Smyrna : — ^the  cause  of  all  this  lies 
ia  ft  word— ^11  Syra  I  did  not  find  one  Turk,  The 
hisee's  Island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  Samoa,  and  other 
ipots  where  Christians  have  exclusiyely  congregated, 
■i|^  be  adduced,  to  illustrate  the  advantages  sjways 
derived,  by  oonunerce  and  civilisation,  from  the  absence 
of  the  Tnrks. 

Under  the  late  Sultan,  a  system  of  monopolies  was 
cMuaeneed,  which  tended  probably,  more  than  anything 
besides,  to  dry  up  the  resources  of  the  government,  by 
petdng  a  check  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  After 
erery  other  means  of  exaction  had  been  exhausted ; 
after  the  Armenian  bankers  had  been,  one  by  one,  ruined 
by  the  snoceesive  depreciations  of  the  currency,  and  the 
■eie  direct  extortions  of  the  government ;  and  after  the 
dreolating  coin  itself  had  been  almost  wholly  banished 
from  the  eonntry,  there  was  no  other  resource  left  but  to 
prey  directly  upon  the  husbandman.  The  Sultan,  or  any 
of  his  fiavonrites  (for  since  the  destruction  of  the  jannis- 
ttrifls  there  have  been  virtually  scores  of  sultans,)  disposed 
of  tbe  coming  crops  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  booi^t  them  from  the  cultivator  at  any  price 
be  pleased  to  give.  Whilst  I  was  at  Constantinople,  a 
deputation  was  there  firom  Mytelene,  to  remonstrate 
a^Dst  a  sale,  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  pashas, 
of  the  oil  of  that  island :  the  purchaser  of  the  teieri,  or 
order  from  the  favourite,  claimed  the  oil  at  a  price  that 
was  ruinous  to  the  growers.  When  I  inquired  of  my 
isformant  how  tiiey  would  succeed  in  setting  aside  this 
traisaetion,  I  was  told  that  the  deputation  must  bribe 
aaocher  pasha !  Similar  monopolies  were  sold  of  valonia, 
ofiaBy  silk,  figs»  grain,  and  every  other  article  of  pro- 
dnee.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  fiarmers  ceased  to 
prodnce  more  than  was  necessary  for  their  own  imme- 
diate use.  The  country  was  lying  waste  even  in  the 
nei^boorhood  of  Constantinople,  the  inhabitants  of 
vhMh  were  dependent  upon  Russia  for  their  daily  bread  1 
la  some  districts,  the  cultivators  had  cut  down  the 
Talonia  trees  to  save  themselves  from  the  unprofitable 
laboor  of  gathering  the  produce  for  others.  It  must  be 
beme  in  mind  that  I  am  writing  about  events  that  hap- 
pened at  the  close  of  the  late  Sulten*s  career  of  reform 
aad  improvement — events  that  occurred  many  years 
«Aer  the  Frendi  editor  of  the  MoniUur  Ottoman,  Mr. 
Urquhart,  and  the  corps  of  writers-up  of  Turkey,  in  the 
pamphlets  and  reviews  of  the  day,  had  assured  us  of  the 
iammse  progress  that  country  had  made  in  the  European 
system  ef  government  I 

A  gcacnl  corruption  prevailed  among  the  public  em- 
fUnf€9.  Nothing  oould  be  done  without  bribery.  The 
('hief  ef  the  cnstom-honse  at  Gralata,  for  instance,  was 
receiTiBg  nominally  eight  thousand  piastres,  and  was 
pending  eighty  thouasnd  a-year.  Amongst  a  number  of 
of  the  lund,  I  may  mention  one.    Mr. sold 


&ve  tiieaaand  mnskete  to  government,  and  was  called 
apon  by  the  storekeeper,  who  demanded  two  piastres  a- 
piece  tn  haekAlah :  and,  upon  being  reftised,  he  told  him 
plainly,  through  an  interpreter,  that,  unless  he  complied, 
be  would  take  care  that  his  guns  were  bursted  in  the 

proeC    Mr. had  no  alternative  but  to  comply,  upon 

whhA  the  nan  stipulated  that  a  few  should  be  burated 
by  way  of  Mving  appeanmoes  ;  and,  accordingly,  forty- 
two  were  so  served.  The  storekeeper  very  frankly  told 
bia  thai  it  wae  his  only  mode  of  living ;  that  his  salary 
weald  BOl  boy  hie  clothes,  and  even  that  was  never  paid 
refakily.    The  latter  etatement  was  easily  credited  by 

Mr. ^  for  he  showed  me  entries  in  his  own  books  of 

iaotalmeats  ct  £10  »-mon^,  which  he  was  receiving 
fran  tbe  goverament ;  and  he  stated  that  he  found  them 
T«r)f  intgnbr  in  even  such  small  transactions. 


In  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  ai  temote  places 
on  the  coast,  all  sorts  of  expedients  are  resorted  to  for 
extorting  money.  At  Broussa,  the  great  centre  of  the 
silk  district,  the  pasha  put  a  duty  upon  the  mulberry 
leaves  that  were  brought  into  the  town.  A  very  ingeni- 
ous mode  of  levying  a  contribution  was  put  in  force  by 
the  Governor  of  Phocea,  wnen  I  happened  to  be  off  that 
port.  The  plague  was  raging  at  the  time  very  severely 
in  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town ;  and  the  Greeks,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  the  place,  were  anxious  to  escape. 
The  governor,  however,  interdicted  tiieir  departure  ;  and 
his  consent  was,  of  course,  to  be  had  only  by  a  bribe. 
I  was  told  that  twenty  thousand  piastres  was  the  price  of 
their  safety.    An  amusing  case  of  the  kind  was  related 

by  Captain of  the line  of  battle  ship,  whom  I 

met  at  Athens.  He  had  occasion  to  send  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  purchase  fresh  provisions.  No 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  bargaining  for  a  calf  at  the 
first  village  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  owner  agreed  as  to 
the  terms,  than  the  agha  made  his  appearance  and  put 
his  veto  upon  the  transaction.  "  We  had  as  much 
diplomacy  over  that  calf,"  said  the  captain,  ^  as  though 
we  were  treating  for  the  province  in  which  it  took  place  ; 
and  it  ended  in  our  giving  the  land-shark  fifty  piastres 
for  his  assent  to  the  purchase."  I  might  relate  scores 
of  instances,  but  shaU  only  mention  one  more,  a  little 
similar  in  character  to  the  above,  related  to  me  by 

Captain ,  of  a  French  brig  of  war,  in  which  I  was 

accommodated  from  Syra  to  the  Piraeus.  He  had  been 
to  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  bring  away  a 
stetue  discovered  by  a  French  traveller,  which  had  been 
given  to  Louis  Philippe  by  the  Sulten.  It  had  to  be 
conveyed  a  few  miles  to  the  sea,  and  he  required  the  aid 
both  of  men  and  bullocks  ;  but  he  assured  me  that  not  a 
man  or  beast  could  be  hired  till  the  agha  of  the  village 
had  bargained  for  his  share  of  the  wages  I 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  trade 
of  Turkey,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  terrible 
curse,  the  plague.  I  arrived  in  Constantinople  towards 
the  close  of  a  most  disastrous  visitation  of  this  periodical 
scourge.  Upwards  of  sixty  thousand  persons  were  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  capital  alone  during  the  previous 
six  months.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  sad  and  depressing  effects  produced  upon  a  popu- 
lation by  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  disease.  The 
very  atmosphere  is  scented  with  the  fumigations  which 
the  Christian  inhabitants  use  as  an  antidote  and  safe- 
guard. In  walking  the  streets,  you  see  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Franks,  threading  their  way  in  the  crowd 
with  their  cloaks  drawn  closely  about  them,  and  avoid- 
ing, with  the  utmost  caution,  the  slightest  contact  with 
any  other  living  thing.  The  more  timid  of  the  pedes- 
trians are  clothed  in  oil-skin :  I  saw  one  of  these  spring 
from  the  footpath  into  the  mud,  at  the  turning  of  a 
comer,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  point  of  contact 
with  a  Turk,  who  trudged  onward,  like  the  rest  of  these 
sturdy  fatalists,  quite  indifferent  to  the  panic  he  was 
occasioning.  The  Turks,  as  is  weU  known,  teke  no  pre- 
cautions against  the  plague. — A  man  dies,  and  his  next 
of  kin  succeeds  to  his  clothes  ;  he  dies  also  ;  when,  if 
there  be  no  more  relations,  his  garments  are  sold  in  the 
bazaar,  and  thence  transferred  to  some  other  fated  wearers. 

Oncallingwith  a  letter  of  introduction  upon  a  merchant, 
I  found  in  the  entrance-hall  a  contrivance  resembling  a 
watehbox,  into  which  I  was  thrust,  the  door  closed,  and  a 
pan  of  burning  cypress  branches  were  placed  at  my  feet. 
A  small  round  hole  in  the  door,  just  level  with  my  face,  en- 
abled me  to  breathe,  whilst  my  whole  person  and  clothes 
were  thoroughly  frimigated.  When  released  from  this 
suffocating  confinement,  and  shown  into  the  counting- 
house,  I  found  Mr.  standing  behind  a  barrier, 

placed  at  the  entrance  of  his  private  office,  which  pre- 
vented my  approaching  him.  I  offered  my  letter  ;  but 
he  requested  me  to  read  it  to  him,  as  he  was  **  in  quar- 
antine,** and  could  not  touch  it.  In  the  course  of  our 
oonversation,  he  told  me  that  no  person  but  himself  had 
entered  his  private  room  for  six  months,  not  even  to 
dean  it ;  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  he  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  paper,  pens,  &c. ;  that  he  locked  the* 
door  each  evening,  and  carried  home  the  key  ;  that  hia 
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ftmily  were  similarly  isolated  ;  and  that,  during  all  that 
time,  he  had  not  allowed  even  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  other  individual  excepting  at 
his  own  home.  Not  only  is  business  almost  entirely 
suspended  during  such  a  calamitous  period,  whole  streets 
become  depopulated  ;  the  bazaars  are  deserted  ;  and  the 
creditor  finds  one  common  response  to  his  applications 
for  money — the  debtor  is  dead  of  the  plague,  or  hU 
customers  are  dead,  and' so  he  cannot  pay. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Whilst  we  haye  been  spending  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions  sterling,  and  sacrificing'  Uyes  almost  innumer- 
able, to  put  an  end  to  the  slaye  trade  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa,  we  have  devoted  mighty  armaments  to 
the  upholding  of  a  state  of  things  which  perpetuates  the 
inhuman  traffic  in  Europe  itself.  At  the  one  end  of  the 
African  continent,  philanthropy  is  the  plea  for  spending 
our  money  ;  at  the  other,  state  policy  pleads  for  costly 
armaments.  Nobody  who  has  visited  one  slave  market 
will  ever  wish  to  see  another.  I  had  seen  human  beings 
penned,  like  cattle  in  a  fair,  at  Cairo,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, go  through  the  same  disgusting  ordeal  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  not  only  black  but  white  men  and  women 
are  daily  exhibited  for  sale.  An  active  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Alexandria  and  the  Turkish  capital 
in  European  vessels.  In  the  Sardinian  brig  which 
carried  me  fh>m  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  I  had  for 
fallow-passenger  a  negro  girl  purchased  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore in  Cairo  ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  going  in  an  Austrian 
steam-boat  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna,  found  a 
dozen  beautiful  Circassian  boys  occupying  the  ladies' 
cabin,  who  were  on  their  way  for  Egypt,  having  been 
purchased  for  the  harem  of  Mehemet  AH.  There  is  a 
constant  exchange  of  human  merchandise  going  on  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Egypt :  the  negroes  brought  down 
the  Nile  are  conveyed  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  in  return, 
white  slaves  are  taken  to  the  markets  of  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  Whilst  in  the  latter  city,  I  was  acquainted 
with  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  received,  at  one  time, 
a  commission  to  go  to  Constantinople  to  purchase  fifty 
Circassian  girls,  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  had  been 
created  in  the  harems  of  Egypt  by  the  devastations  of 
the  plague.  There  is,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  manufactory 
of  eunuchs,  the  horrors  and  atrocities  connected  with 
which  have  often  been  described  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
character  of  the  present  pasha.  The  chief  demand  for 
those  wretched  victims  comes  firom  Constantinople  ;  and 
whatever  other  objects  may  be  accomplished  by  our 
armed  interference  to  '^  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,"  one  of  its  consequences 
certainly  is  to  keep  up  a  brisk  demand  for  these  mutilated 
beings  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand,  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  supply. 

Wherever  a  Mohammedan  government  exists,  slavery 
must  exist : — it  is  sanctioned  by  their  religion  ;  the 
Koran  contains  precise  directions  for  the  management 
of  slaves,  and  expressly  refers  to  the  treatment  of  eunuchs 
in  their  domestic  capacities.  So.  long,  then,  as  we  are 
in  political  alliance  to  strengthen  and  preserve  a  govern- 
ment and  people  by  whom  the  soil  of  Europe  is  polluted 
with  a  slave-market,  other  nations  may  well  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  our  motives  in  attempting  to  put  down  the 
inhuman  traffic  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

POPULATION  OP  TURKEY. 

In  a  country  where  no  accurate  census  has  ever  been 
taken,  and  where,  consequently,  every  estimate  is  founded 
on  mere  coi^'ecture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  population  should  be  en- 
countered, even  amongst  the  best  informed  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Turkish  empire.  From  every  person  to 
whom  I  spoke  upon  this  subject,  I  received  a  different 
estimate.  One  intelligent  individual  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  population  of  Turkey  amounted  to 
twelve  millions,  of  whom  a  third  were  Christians.  The 
oldest  merchant  in  Constantinople  estimated  the  num- 
bers at  eleven  milliond— gf  whom  seven  and  »  half  were 


Christians  and  Jews,  and  three  and  a  half  only  Turks — 
exclusive  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Wal- 
Jachia  and  Moldavia.  A  well  informed  and  observing 
Frenchman  thought  that  Turkey  in  Europe  contained 
six  millions,  of  whom  a  fifth  only  were  Mussulmans ; 
whilst  an  English  resident  estimated  the'  population  of 
European  Turkey  at  five  millions,  of  whom  a  third  were 
Mussulmans  and  the  remainder  Christians.  From  these, 
and  many  other  guesses,  I  should  put  down  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  Turkey  at  from  ten  to  twelve  milliomi, 
of  whom  the  majority  probably  are  Christians.  Turkey 
in  Europe  contains  from  five  to  six  millions  ;  and,  as 
Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  maritime  cities,  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Christians,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  this  portion 
of  the  empire  are  Mussulmans.  Whilst  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  are  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Mohammedan 
population  is  not  suffering  more  than  a  proportionate 
diminution. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Eayas  form  the  most 
active  and  usef\il  portion  of  the  population  of  Turkey. 
In  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  the  other 
trading  ports  and  cities,  the  Greeks  have  nearly  super- 
seded all  competitors,  and  monopolised  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  In  entering  the  Dardanelles,  I  found  my- 
self- surrounded  by  seventeen  merchant  ships — fifteen 
were  Greek,  one  Sardinian,  and  one  English.  Remem- 
bering that  it  is  only  about  twenty  years  since  they 
began  to  embark  in  foreign  trade,  the  progress  the  Greeks 
have  made  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their 
talent.  No  other  people  can  compete  with  the  Grreeks 
in  the  race  of  commercial  enterprise.  They  have  drawn 
>fae  trade  of  the  Levant  from  Malta  and^  Leghorn,  and 
diverted  the  stream  of  commerce  which  formerly  flowed 
round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  through  Bombay,  to 
Persia,  into  the  channel  of  Constantinople  ; — ^they  have, 
in  the  meantime,  pushed  out  branches  of  their  eetabli^- 
ments  into  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  they  have  become  the 
bankers  of  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Marseilles,  and  the 
merchants  of  London  and  Manchester.    The  house  of 

R has  branches  in  Manchester,  London,  Marseilles, 

Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  Teheran.  In  the  only  field 
in  which  the  Greeks  have  had  the  opportunity  of  signal- 
izing themselves — ^that  of  commercial  enterprise — they 
have  displayed  qualities  to  vrarrant  the  belief  that  they 
retain  all  the  mental  superiority  for  which  their  ancestors 
were  so  illustrious,  lliey  seem  to  combine,  in  fkct,  in 
their  intellectual  composition  the  rarest  characteristics 
of  other  races, — ^possessing,  at  once,  the  common  sense 
of  the  English,  the  plodding  friigality  of  the  Scotch,  the 
vivacity  and  brilliancy  of  the  French,  and  the  daring  of 
the  American.  Rather  than  find  myself  in  rivalry  ^ith 
a  Greek,  I  would  prefer  to  choose  my  competitor  firom 
any  one  of  these  nations. 

The  ardour  with  which  the  Greek  youth  seek  instruc- 
tion, is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  intdlectualUy  of  their 
character.  Whilst  in  the  island  of  Syra,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  a  large  school,  conducted  by  a  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Church  Missionary  Society.  The  master  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  aptitude  of  the  children  for 
learning.  ^  They  require  no  stimulus  from  rewards  or 
punishments,''  said  he  ;  '^  I  find  sufficient  emulation  and 
quickness  in  their  natural  character.*'  Afterwards, 
when  at  Athens,  I  saw  a  school  under  the  management 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  the  American  missionaries.    They 

had  taught  children  in  America,  and  in  London ;  but 
they  assured  me  that  they  had  never  found  elsewhere, 
such  quickness  of  intellect  as  in  Greece  ;  and,  in  explain- 
ing to  me  the  ardour  of  the  children  for  learning,  Mrs. 

remarked,  "  they  would  part  with  anything  for 

the  sake  of  instruction."  These  are  the  minds  that  will 
again  possess  Constantinople  and  govern  Turkey.  What- 
ever foreign  power  may  nominally  succeed  to  ihe  totter- 
ing rule  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  population,  language,  arts 
literature,  and  commerce,  will  be  Greek.  The  inde- 
structible genius  of  the  race  will  again  conquer  their 
conquerors,  after  upwards  of  three  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion^  which  would  hare  brutalixed  any  Qther  people. 
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PART  II. — THB  TRIAL. 

Ths  intelligeiioe  of  Dick's  capture  flew  like  wild- 
fire through  the  town  and  over  the  country.  It 
«i8  the  tiniveFBal  theme  of  conversation.  The 
vmhJs  and  tenants  of  the  haron  were  overjoyed^ 
ts  if  they  had  gained  a  pitched  battle ;  but  the 
•ympathies  of  the  people  generally  were  on  the 
ade  of  the  prisoner. 

•*  Ay,  woman/'  said  Peg  Robsoi^  to  her  next- 
door  neighbour,  Nelly  Cowt^rt,  "Dick's  gnippit." 

«  Hech  me  !"  retorted  NeUy, « I'm  wae  for  him ; 
wi'  a'  hla  fauts,  he  was  aye  gtiid  to  the  puir." 

"  Troth,  I  can  say  the  same  thing,"  interjected 
Shuxy  Smith,  the  cobbler's  sister ;  "  for  whiles 
whan  he  was  doun  buying  com  frae  Archy  Rodan 
for  his  gem  cocks,  I've  seen  him  gie  me  the  best 
pairt  o'  a  bushel  for  groats  to  the  kail  pat." 

"An'  ye  mind,"  said  Matty  Walker,  whose 
tongue  went  like  the  clapper  of  a  mill,  "  we  wad 
hae  been  a'  killed  but  for  him,  whan  the  auld  kirk 
o'  KUbane  fell  ae  Sunday.  There  was  a  great 
crack  i*  the  gavle  wa',  just  aboon  the  door,  ye 
mind ;  an*  that  day,  ye  mind,  the  fowk  were  a' 
fley'd  to  gang  in,  for  fear  o'  some  accident ;  an'  just 
ftfore  the  kirk  scaled,  ye  mind,  down  cam  the  bell 
and  the  cross,  wi'  an  awsome  crasli,  an'  a  lump  o' 
lime  fell  through  the  riggin  on  the  floor.  Gude 
sale  us !  ye  mind,  what  a  scramle  there  was,  wha 
to  ^  oot  firat.  It  was  naething  but  helty-skelty ; 
an'  I  daursay  tliey  wad  hae  tramped  ane  anither 
to  death,  had  Dick  no  banged  up,  an'  settin'  his 
ahouther  under  the  lintel,  proppit  up  the  hale 
cruy  ooneem  till  the  fouk  escapit^  every  man  an' 
mither^s  son  o'  them.  Weel  a  wat,  we  hae  a'  great 
reason  to  hae  a  sympathy  o'  fallow  feelin'  for  him. 
Whare^  I  may  say 't,"  continued  Matty  in  a  half- 
whisper,  **  he'll  get  nae  mercy  frae  the  baron." 

••  Na,  truly/'  quoth  Jenny  Tamson,  «  he's  i'  the 
hawk's  bans  ;  an'  if  he  war  only  himsel',  I  wadna 
mum  sae  sair  aboot  It ;  but  I'm  wae  for  Uuit  lassie, 
Marion  Corric  ;  puir  creature,  it'll  brek  her  heart, 
an'  that'll  brek  her  auld  grandfaither's  too.  She 
was  owre  head  an'  ears  in  love  wl'  him  ;  but,  in 
troth,  there  wasna  a  kimmer,  gentle  or  semple, 
atween  the  Bar  Hill  and  the  braes  o'  Dunscore, 
that  coald  ca'  her  heart  her  ain  for  him,  an'  wad 
hee  fcllowcd  him  wi'  a  rape  o'  saun." 

WU^  this  sort  of  gossip  occupied  the  minds  and 
BMMitlM  of  ihe  village  dames,  preparations  for  the 
trial  were  going  on  with  all  due  despatch. 

The  reader  who  has  studied  the  history  of  his 
eountiy  under  the  Jameses^  must  be  aware  that, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  there  never  had  been  in 
Scotland  any  stated  times  or  fixed  courts  for  trying 
civil  lawsails,  till  the  period  of  wliich  we  write, 
when  J^hn  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, obtained  from  the  pope  the  right  of  levying 
from  the  deigy  an  annual  sum,  by  way  of  income- 
tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  few  judges. 
The  tax  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  dignitaries  of 
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the  Scottish  Churoh  :  but  the  controversy  was  at 
last  decided  in  favour  of  the  regent ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1532,  the  College  of  Justice  was  estab- 
lished at  £dinbuigh. 

The  first  institution  of  this  court,  indeed,  pro- 
perly belonged  to  James  I.,  who  erected  it  in  1425, 
when  it  consisted  of  the  cliancellor,  and  other  per- 
sons nominated  from  the  Three  Estates  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  king  ;  and  was  termed  Session,  be- 
cause it  was  to  sit  Uirice  in  Uie  year,  at  such  places 
as  his  majesty  should  appoint.  After  several  fluc- 
tuations in  its  constitution,  it  was  new-modelled  by 
James  V.,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  and  its  members  styled  senators.  At  first, 
much  utility  was  expected  from  the  equal  distri- 
Imtion  of  justice  by  those  regular  judges  :  but  the 
events  which  followed  did  not  fulfil  the  hopes  of 
the  country.  There  were  almost  no  laws,  except 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  these,  in  general,  were  not 
fixed  but  temporary.  Much  was  thus  left  to  the 
discretion  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  tlie  judges ; 
and  in  criminal  cases,  the  execution  of  the  law,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  were  intrusted  to  the  wardens  of  tlie  marohesi 
or  to  the  nobles  and  barons  who  resided  in  the 
district. 

Never  had  the  administration  of  justice  been 
intrusted  to  more  unworthy  hands  than  those  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Maxwell  of  Dunoow.  Nature  had  cast 
his  outer  man  in  the  mould  of  the  third  Richard  ; 
his  bodily  appearance  was  a  caricature  of  humanity : 
his  face,  twisted  and  hideous,  was  certainly  not 
'*  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ;"  his 
voice,  a  childish  treble,  was  better  fitted  for  **  the 
weak  piping  times  of  peace"  than  the  stem  alarums 
of  battles  and  forays.  Had  he  been  inclined  to 
"descant on  his  own  deformity,"  he  might  have 
soliloquized  wiih  the  crooked  monarch — 

I  that  am  curtailed  of  man's  foir  propostion  ; 
Clieated  of  feature  bv  dissembling  Nature  ; 
Deformed,  unfinished  ;  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfkfihionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them. 

Unhappily,  these  outward  defects  were  not  com- 
pensated by  any  good  gifts  or  bounties  of  nature 
within.  His  disposition  was  cruel,  his  tyranny 
capricious;  thescowlof  envy  perpetually  darkened 
his  brow ;  and  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  seemed 
to  centre  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  brutish  and 
vindictive  passions. 

The  possession  of  so  formidable  and  so  hated  an 
enemy  as  Richard  the  Reiver,  could  not  fail  to 
impart,  to  a  soul  like'his,  a  degree  of  joy  and  ex- 
ultation such  as  he  never  perhaps  before  experienced. 
His  withered  and  wrinkled  visage  was  lighted  up 
with  a  gleam  of  savage  delight,  as  he  gave  orders 
for  the  jury  to  be  summoned,  and  the  gallows  to  be 
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erected  on  the  Cheaplaw  Hill,  where  the  court  was 
to  be  held  next  day. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  jury 
trial,  and  the  judicial  forms  that  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Scottish  history,  and  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  invaders, 
long  settled  in  various  parts  of  our  island,  it  may 
be  proper  to  explain,  that  courts  of  justice  were  not 
held  within  the  walls  or  under  the  roofs  of  elegant 
buildings,  as  at  present.  They  assembled  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  tops  of  hills  ;  and  where  these  were 
awantlng,  on  the  summits  of  artificial  mounds  or 
moats,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  These  were 
sometimes  circular,  but  generally  of  an  oblong 
shape,  steep  in  tlie  ascent,  and  level  at  the  top,  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  jury,  the  criminal,  the  wit- 
nesses, and  a  reasonable  number  of  spectators.  At 
one  end  of  the  smooth  green  plain  on  the  summit, 
was  usually  a  little  detached  knoll,  or  hillock,  on 
which  the  gibbet  was  iixed  ;  for  in  those  days  the 
interval  between  the  trial  and  the  execution  was  but 
a  short  step,  and  often  not  more  than  a  single  hour. 

With  these  relics  of  legal  antiquity,  Dumfries^- 
shire  abounds.  They  are  scattered  over  Annan- 
dale,  Nithsdale,  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, i(i  considerable  numbers,  and  some  of  them 
in  a  state  of  high  preservation.  Every  petty  barony 
had,  at  least,  one  ;  and  in  large  domains,  such  as 
those  of  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  or  of  the  Jardinea, 
Johnstons,  and  Maxwells,  there  were  several. 
Some  of  these  were  unquestionably  old  Roman 
camps,  such  as  Bumswark,  Torthorwald  Hill,  the 
Barhall  in  Tinwald,  &c. ;  but,  in  general,  small 
natural  or  artificial  elevations  were  employed; 
specimens  of  which  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  Dryfe 
near  Lockerbie ;  at  Dumfries ;  Applegarth  Manse, 
Troqueer  ;  Dalswinton,  the  site  of  the  pref^ent 
hospitable  mansion  ;  on  the  Orr  water  ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Glencaim,  where  these  green  hillocks 
still  retain  the  name  of  moats;  a  word  wliich, 
though  erroneously  applied  to  ditches  round  castles 
or  forts,  simply  means  a  meeting  or  assembly  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Wittenagemcfte^  the  parliament  of 
the  Saxons,  or  the  meeting  of  the  wise  men  ;  and 
the  Wardmotes  of  London,  which  signifies  the 
meeting  of  the  wards. 

The  bafony  of  Duncow  was  furnished  with  an 
artificial  court-house  of  this  kind,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Cheaplav.-  Hill,  then  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  but  long  a!?o  converted 
into  the  more  agreeable  uses  of  a  ]>lay-ground  for 
the  children  frequenting  the  paiish  school.  The 
ascent  was  a  winding  footpath  on  the  north  side  ; 
the  base  on  the  west  end  was  covered  with  a  na- 
tural shiiibbery  of  broom  and  furze  ;  on  the  east 
and  south,  it  was  closely  surrounded  by  houses  and 
kailyards.  The  baron's  castle  stood  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  and,  on  the  opjwsite  side,  a  long 
narrow  street  or  alley,  cidled  Paulv's  Close,  i*an 
between  the  bottom  of  the  hill  ami  a  ford  which 
communicated,  by  means  of  a  lino  of  stone  steps, 
with  the  part  of  the  village  lying  beyond  the  burn. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  when  Dick  was  ap- 
pi-ehended,  the  baron's  mandate  or  circular  Avas 
iP8ue<l  for  convoking  the  court.  The  form  of  sum- 
mons then  practised  resembled  that  for  gathering 


the  Highland  clans,  when  the  fieiy  cross  was  de- 
spatched through  their  hills  and  glens.  The  s^in- 
bol  used  was  a  short  rude  piece  of  wood,  6haj>e(I 
something  like  an  arrow  or  halbert,  the  type  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  ofhcial  staves  or 
batons  of  our  constables  and  policemen.  Tliis  toVen 
of  authority  was  passed  from  house  to  house,  from 
man  to  man,  over  marsh  and  moor,  to  intimate 
that  a  legal  assembly  was  to  be  held.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  no  letter  or  writing,  for  tliat  would 
have  been  iii^eiess  when  people  could  not  read  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  general  such  accompaniment  must  have 
been  wholly  superfluous  from  the  rajudity  with 
which  it  was  foi-^-arded  ;  for  to  have  detained  it 
for  a  minute,  even  to  examine  the  writing,  \vould 
have  been  a  breach  of  law,  and  punishable  by  a 
considerable  fine. 

The  ancient  custom  prescribing  the  route,  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  summons,  ordained  as 
follows: — ''If  the  magistrate  issues  circulars,  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  letter,  or  message,  he  shall 
send  one  into  each  quadrant  or  airt.  This  circular 
must  always  go  forward,  and  not  retrograde.  A 
widow  is  not  ordered  to  cany  the  circular,  nor  a 
cottager  living  in  the  woods.  If  the  circular  enters 
a  town  from  the  east,  it  shall  go  from  thence  to 
the  west ;  if  it  enters  by  the  south,  it  shall  go  out 
by  the  north.  All  men  shall  carry  this  circular — 
farmers  and  countrymen — and  all  except  noblemen. 
Whosoever  miscarries  the  circular,  or  drops  it,  so 
that  the  court  is  not  summoned,  shall  pay  a  line 
of  three  merks.*'  The  messenger  was  to  proclaim 
the  summons  orally  at  the  door  of  the  house,  for 
it  was  held  unlawful  to  take  the  symbol  under  a 
roof ;  and  having  done  this,  he  was  to  send  it  on 
by  a  fast  runner  to  the  next  stage. 

The  clachan  of  Duncow,  on  this  occasion,  pre- 
sented an  unusual  degree  of  bustle  and  business- 
like excitement.  "  Fetch  me  my  caker'd  hcjel'd 
shoon,  Tibby,  and  the  gray  rig-and-fur  gilli- 
gaskins."  This  mandate  proceeded  from  tlie 
Baron's  bum-bailiff,  Hughie  Hiddlestone ;  a  slen- 
der perpendicular  personage,  thin  as  a  lath,  and 
endowed  with  a  mighty  conceit  of  his  own  dignity 
and  importance.  "  Fetch  me,  I  say,  my  caker*d 
shoon,  and  the  leather  breeks  wi'  the  knee-buckles." 
The  obedient  spouse  complied,  and  produced  tlie 
required  articles.  **  Dinna  stan'  glowrin'  there, 
when  fouk's  in  a  hurry !  Fetch  me  the  broon 
doublet  wi*  tlie  drugget  linin' ;  fetch  me  the  taf- 
fetie  waistcoat ;  fetch  me  the  checket  gravat  wi' 
the  blue  Iwrder."  Again  Tibby  liastened  to  the 
wanlrobe — an  old  carved  oaken  chest — and,  after 
some  little  rummaging,  vest,  doublet,  and  gravat 
were  forthcoming.  "  Fetch  me  my  mittens,  and 
the  silver-headed  kent ;  it's  staiiin'  aliint  the  dt>or, 
ben  the  house,  and  hanna  been  in  my  han*  sin* 
Davie  Tinning  was  hangM  for  ca'in  the  baron 
thrawn-gabbit  Gibby." 

The  lambswool  mits  and  the  silver-mounted  stafF 
of  authority,  were  instantly  brought  from  their 
rcR])ective  plac<\s  of  abode. 

"  Noo,  my  woman,  gin  I  had  ray  cockit  hat  I 
wad  be  ii'  readv  for  the  road  ;  for  1  maun  bo  off 
wi'  the  sumir.ons.  I'm  ower  laug  here.  Fetch 
me  my  cockit  hat." 
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Here  Tibby's  alacrity  forsook  her ;  she  was 
evidently  uun-plussed,  and  hesitated  what  to  say. 
The  demand  was  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory 
tr-nc. 

"  Can  yer  braid  blue  bannet,  wi'  the  red  thrum 
cherry  i'  tiie  tap  o't,  no  do  just  as  weel?"  obsen-ed 
the  l»etter  half. 

"  Thnun  deevil  I     Fetch  me  mv  cockit  hat.** 

By  this  time  the  gudewife's  temper  was  fast  get- 
ting up  to  blood  heat. 

*'  Patience,  my  man ;  patience,  my  man  ;  there's 
TCftsons  for  a'  things,  and  I  could  gie  ye  a  dozen  o' 
them  ;  but  ye  maun  just  be  content  wi'  yer  ban- 
net." 

The  disappointed  functionary  was  preparing  to 
make  a  rejoinder,  but  the  thread  of  Tibby's  argu- 
Dient  was  not  to  be  interrupted  with  impunity ; 
and,  raising  her  voice  an  octave  higher,  while  one 
hand  gave  a  slap  on  the  other  that  made  the  bailie's 
heart  nearly  jump  out  of  his  mouth,  she  said,  with 
an  air  obviously  mtended  to  show  that  further  re- 
monstrance or  contradictioii  to  her  will  would  not 
be  much  longer  tolerated — 

**  It's  for  nae  use  kickin'  up  a  coUishangie  about 
it.  Ye  canna  get  yer  cockit  hat :  ye  necdna  ax't. 
Tve  the  docker  sittin'  in't,  an'  I  wadna  hae  the 
cleckin'  lost  for  you  nor  the  best  man  that  ever 
bteppit  in  leather  shoon." 

This  magnanimous  resolve  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute,  and  Hughie  had  no  altemative-but  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  errand  with  a  borrowed  hat. 

The  summons  was  despatched  with  all  due  ex- 
pedition, passing  rapidly  from  house  to  house  and 
hand  to  hand,  round  the  district,  from  the  Nith 
acrots  Locharbriggs,  up  the  Glene  Bum,  round 
by  Glenmade,  Auchengeith,  Auldgirth,  and  Dal- 
swinton* 

Meanwhile,  operations  were  going  on  nearer  the 
scene  of  action.  Peter  Plaintree  was  busy  erecting 
the  gibbet,  while  the  vassals  and  labourers  of  the 
barun  were  cutting  and  carrying  hazel  stakes  and 
twigs  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  the  court.  It  was 
the  ancipnt  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  jury  trials, 
to  have  one  portion  of  the  smooth  green  platform, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  or  moat,  enclosed  within 
a  polling  of  wooden  stakes,  slightly  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  with  cords  or  roi)es.  This 
was  called  fencing  the  court.  Within  this  ring  or 
circular  enclosure,  sat  the  jurors ;  and,  by  law,  it 
was  required  to  be  wide  enough  to  contain  room 
for  thirty-six  men,  although  tlie  jury  might  con- 
i'h<  only  of  twelve.  A  saci*ed  character  was  attached 
t'j  this  circle  ;  and  if,  by  any  accidental  violence, 
it  should  happen  to  be  broken  down,  it  was  enough 
to  si*t  procedure,  or  sometimes  to  render  the  wliole 
operations  of  the  court  in  the  case  null  and  void. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial,  and  long  before  the 
hour  of  cause,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  so 
important  an  event ;  the  countiy  people  were  flock- 
ing; in  hundreds  into  the  village,  and  chokin^i:  up 
every  lane  and  close  leading  to  the  Cheaplaw  Hill, 
the  steep  Men  of  which  were  covered  with  eager 
i'fiectators,  each  scrambling  for  a  good  place,  where 
a  view  of  the  prisoner  and  the  j)roceeding8  could 
be  obuined.  The  baron  had  taken  liis  seat  in  an 
eWatcd  chair  at  thq  ea»t  end  of  the  platform ; 


and  at  the  other  stood  the  gibbet,  and  tlie  hang- 
man fastening  the.  rope  to  the  cross-beam.  ^  The 
jury  were  in  their  places,  and  the  surrounding 
space  was  filled  with  persons  cited  as  witnesses,  or 
with  vassals  and  retainers  of  the  baron.  The  pri- 
soner had  been  brought  up  doubly  ironed,  and 
under  a  strong  guard.  His  countenance  evinced 
no  s3rmptoms  of  fear  or  perturbation  at  the  scene 
before  him,  which  he  surveyed  with  a  calm  indif- 
ference approaching  to  scorn.  A  whisper  went 
round  the  crowd — ^*'  That  man  canna  be  guilty ; 
he  doesna  look  like  it.  Guilt  aye  kythes  on  Uie 
face  even  o'  the  boldest,  when  within  eye-shot  o' 
the  hangman's  tether." 

The  jury  was  now  empannelled,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  enclosed ;  and  the  rules  of  court 
read  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  for])idden  to  every  man  who  is  not  chosen 
a  juror  to  sit  within  the  sacred  cords ;  and  if  he 
sits  down  there,  and  does  not  go  out  when  he  is 
admonished*,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  half  a  merk  of 
silver.  Every  man  must  come  fasting  into  the 
court,  and  make  his  appearance  there  while  the 
sun  is  in  the  east,  and  remain  in  the  court  till 
noon.  No  man  must  bring  any  drink  into  court, 
neither  for  sale  nor  in  any  other  way ;  but  if  it 
be  brought  notwitlistanding,  then  it  shall  be  con- 
fiscated, and  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  All 
who  are  chosen  jurors  shall  sit  in  the  court  during 
the  whole  time  aforesaid,  unless  they  have  to  go 
out  on  necessary  errands.  But  whosoever  goes 
out  of  the  court,  outside  the  sacred  cords,  without 
any  necessity,  sliall  pay  a  fine  of  two  silver  groats. 
If  those  who  are  outside  the  court  make  there  such 
noise  and  disturbance  that  the  jury  are  prevented 
from  hearing  causes,  or  those  from  pleading  who 
have  obtained  leave  by  the  judge  and  the  jury, 
they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  a  silver  groat  when  de- 
tected and  convicted. 

"  God  save  the  Kino  !" 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  each  jury- 
man. 

"  I  protest,  laying  my  hand  on  the  Holy  Book, 
that  I  shall  give  such  a  verdict  in  every  cause,  as 
well  on  the  side  of  prosecutor  as  defender,  as  I 
consider  most  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  according 
to  law  and  my  conscience ;  and  I  shall  always  do 
the  same  whenever  I  shall  be  chosen  a  juror.  I 
shall  not  make  any  man  guilty  who  is  innocent, 
nor  make  any  man  innocent  who  is  guilty ;  nor 
shall  I  be  prevailed  on  by  relationship,  affinity, 
fear,  friendship,  or  favour.  So  help  me  God,  and 
the  holy  things  I  hold  in  my  hands !" 

The  prisoner  was  then  commanded  to  stand  forth, 
when  the  charge  was  read  in  his  hearing,  accusing 
him  of  having,  on  the  night  of  the  18tli,  or  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  of  the  week  and  monUi  afore- 
said, committed  the  wilful,  heinous,  cruel,  diaboli- 
cal crime  of  murder  on  the  person  of  Gilbert  Grip- 
hard  Maxwell,  younger,  Master  of  Duncow. 

"  I  solemnly  declare  my  innocence  before  God 
and  this  court,  and  am  ready  to  prove  it,"  said  the 
prisoner. 

"  Pi-oduce  your  evidence,"  replied  the  baron ; 

where  are  your  >ntucs8C8  ?" 
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**  Witnesses  I  have  none ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
appeal  to  such  proof  as  the  law  allows,  and  such 
As,  by  the  customs  of  this  realm,  hare  been  held 
to  establish  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
party.  I  claim  the  right  of  appeal  to  single  com- 
bat. This  privilege  is  never  refused  in  cases  of 
fiflubt ;  and  cannot  with  justice  be  denied  to  me." 

The  baron  had  no  wish  to  bring  the  issue  to  any 
such  test,  nor  to  let  justice  take  its  fair  course  if 
it  could  be  prevented. 

«« That  privilege,"  said  he,  « I  interdict.  True, 
tlie  laws  of  the  realm  permit  it ;  but  the  law  of 
the  duel  requires  that  there  sliall  be  some  degree  of 
equality  in  the  strength  and  advantages  as  well  as 
in  the  rank  of  tlie  combatants.  Were  it  not  so, 
life  and  innocence  would  be  at  tlie.  mercy  of  every 
desperado,  every  daring  villain  who  might  choose 
to  fancy  that  the  sword  was  a  better  instrument  to 
decide  contested  causes  than  a  judge  and  a  jury." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  prisoner,  "  since  this  right 
is  denied  me  there  is  another  way  I  oiler  to  clear 
myself,  which  is  as  legal  and  satisfactory  as  the 
Appeal  to  arms,  and  not  liable  to  objections  arising 
firom  inequality  of  personal  strength  or  worldly 
eircumstances.  I  oflfer  to  clear  myself  by  twelve 
men's  oaths,  who  shall  declare  their  sworn  persua- 
sion of  my  innocence  ;  for  the  law  says,  *  If  there 
be  witnesses  let  the  accused  defend  himself  by  a 
jury ;  if  there  be  none,  then  by  the  oaths  of  con- 
jurators.'  When  the  truth  cannot  be  discovered 
I  have  a  right  at  least  to  disprove  the  accusation." 

••  Your  right  is  good,"  said  the  baron  ;  "  but  you 
forget  that  it  rests  with  the  prosecutor  whether  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  twelve  men's  oaths.  I  tell 
thee,  knave,  I  will  not  be  satisfied.  Dost  thou 
think  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice  by  thy  shifts 
and  pretences  ?  Wilt  thou  dare  to  beard  me  in  my 
own  court,  and  to  bandy  thy  rights  and  privileges 
when  thou  hast  not  a  witness  nor  a  word  of  evi- 
dence to  show  why  thy  bones  should  not  bleach  on 
the  gibbet?  Blood  for  blood  is  the  law  of  God  as 
well  as  of  man.  Thou  seest  the  noose  waving  for 
thy  throat.  Shrive  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  let 
thy  prayers  be  short.    Away  with  him !" 

**  Stay,'*  cried  the  prisoner  ;  "  not  so  fast.  The 
jury  have  not  given  their  verdict:  they  are  the 
judges,  not  you.  I  have  no  witnesses  to  produce  ; 
where  are  yours  1  One  man  declared  he  had  seen 
the  murder.    Where  is  he?    Bring  him  forth." 

**  Silence,  wretch !  silence.  Witnesses,  forsooth ! 
Evidence !  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  hast  always 
had  a  malignant  hatred  to  my  house ;  that  thou 
hast  stolen  my  cattle ;  set  my  authority  at  defiance ; 
insulted  my  son,  pretending  that  he  had  crossed 
thee  in  some  amour  with  a  low-bom  wench  ?  Is 
it  not  known  that,  on  the  very  night  of  the  mur- 
der, thou  wast  seen  near  the  spot  where  the  foul 
deed  was  committed ;  that  thou  hadst  an  assigna- 
tion with  thy  paramour,  and  intended  to  carry  her 
oiF  from  her  father's  house  ?  Is  it  not  an  aggrava- 
tion of  thy  crime  that  my  son,  while  endeavouring 
to  save  a  fiitther  from  the  bereavement  of  his  only 
ehild,  should  have. fallen  by  the  hand  of  tliat  un- 
feeling villain  who  had  first  ruined  the  virtue  of 
that  child,  and  then  sought  to  hide  his  infamy  by 
seizing  her  person  and  consigning  it  to  a  dungeon, 


perhaps  to  the  grave?  Proofs!  Witneasei!  Why, 
thy  guilt  is  palpable  as  noonday.  It  smells  bo  rank 
that  every  person  may  trace  it  out*  What  ny  ye^ 
jurors,  guilty  or  not  guilty?'* 

Richard's  teetli  were  grinding  with  indignation 
to  hear  an  innocent  maiden  thus  traduced,  and 
himself  branded  as  her  betrayer,  perhaps  her  mur- 
derer. A  burst  of  scornful  denial  was  struggling 
to  get  vent  from  his  heaving  and  convulsed  throat ; 
but  it  was  drowned  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury— 
"  Guilty,  guilty,  guilty ;"  and  the  loud  marmurs 
of  disapprobation  from  the  spectators,  who  'were 
shocked  at  this  scandalous  prostitution  of  justice  to 
the  will  of  a  tyrant. 

"  Off  with  the  miscreant-,  off  with  him  to  the 
gallows !"  cried  the  baron,  beginning  to  appre- 
hend, from  the  state  of  feeling  that  provailed,  that 
a  rescue  might  be  attempted.  The  mandate  iwaa 
obeyed  ;  and  the  guards  were  in  the  act  of  drag- 
ging him  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  where 
the  priest  and  the  hahgman  stood  prepared  to  dis- 
charge their  respective  offices,  when,  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  sudden  commotion  arose  among  the  crowd, 
near  the  hazel  stakes  which  formed  the  jury-box. 
All  was  tumult  and  disorder  ;  loud  hujsitas,  uiouts, 
and  clapping  of  hands  followed.  **  What's  the 
matter?  what's  the  matter  ?"  every  body  inquired  ; 
but  none  could  tell  except  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  enclosure.  The  cause,  however,  soon 
spread^  and  seemed  to  occasion  universal  rejoicing. 

As  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  conjecture  what  it 
was,  ^'e  may  inform  him,  that  among  the  specta- 
tors of  that  day's  proceedings,  and  not  the  least 
interested  in  the  result,  was  Marion  Corrie*  She 
had  contrived  to  work  her  way  through  the  dense 
mass  that  covered  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  took 
her  place  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hazel  paling, 
watching  every  word  and  look  of  Uie  judge  and 
jury,  and  observing  every  thing  without  being  her- 
self observed  ;  for  all  eyes  were  engrossed  with  one 
object,  and  that  was  tlie  prisoner,  whose  handsome 
foi'm  and  1)old  demeanour  had  won  all  hearts  in 
his  favour.  With  intense  interest^  but  without 
allowing  a  sob  or  tear  to  escape  her,  she  had  lis- 
tened to  every  word.  When  the  fatal  sentence 
was  pronounced,  she  uttered  a  wild  frantic  scream, 
and,  drawing  a  whinger  from  her  bosom,  slie 
rushed  forward  and  cut  asunder  the  ropes  that 
surrounded  tlie  enclosure.  The  breaking  down  of 
this  sacred  fence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  i^nas 
enough  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  court>  and 
destroy  their  validity  in  law.  It  was  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  and  to  provent  accidents 
from  violence,  that  no  man  was  aUowed  to  oome 
armed  to  the  court ;  and  it  was  forbidden  that 
any  number  of  armed  men  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  within  a  certain  distance  (a  practice  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions,) lest  it  might  be  said  that  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  award  of  the  jury  had  been  over- 
awed by  fear  or  force. 

The  baron,  seeing  his  bloody  purpose  about  to 
be  thwarted,  and  the  victim  likely  to  be  torn  from 
his  clutches,  when  already  within  his  grasp,  became 
frantic  with  rage.  Springing  from  his  chair,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Bring  me  a  sword  I  drive  a  poniaid 
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to  his  heart  I  the  ruffian  must  not  escape.  Exe- 
cutioner, do  your  duty ;  disobey  me  at  your  peril !  *' 
Four  of  the  sentinels  in  waiting  here  seized  the 
prisoner  hy  the  shoulders,  and  hurried  him  towards 
the  gibbet. 

During  this  scene  of  confusion,  Marion  had 
forced  her  way  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  platform, 
and  applying  a  little  ivory  cat-call  to  her  lips,  she 
blew  a  shrill  note,  resembling  the  huntsman's 
vkistle.  The  signal  was  understood,  and,  at  the 
sommons,  a  band  of  sturdy  yeomen,  in  full  armour, 
with  drawn  rapiers  in  their  hands,  rushed  up  the 
hill.  These  were  a  party  of  Richard's  friends, 
neighbours  and  tenants  of  his  father  from  Brun- 
tick  and  Auchincaim.  It  had  been  concerted  with 
Marion  that  they  were  to  repair  to  the  Cheaplaw 
Hill  on  the  preceding  night,  conceal  themselves 
among  the  long  broom  and  furze  at  the  base,  and 
wait  her  signal,  in  case  an  opportunity  for  rescue 
might  present  itself.  This  trusty  band  was  divided 
into  two  detachments,  headed  by  Jock  Crichton  of 
the  Tovmfoot,  and  Adam  Robson  of  Castlehill,  two 
of  the  stoutest  and  boldest  adventurers  that  ever 
rode  a  foray  or  lifted  a  prey.  One  division  took 
immediate  possession  of  the  knoll  and  the  gibbet, 
with  its  attendant  functionaries,  the  priest  and  the 
hangman.  The  other  puslied  through  the  crowd 
to  seiie  the  baron  and  the  jury ;  an  exploit  which 
was  performed  without  much  difficulty,  as  every 
man  was  unarmed,  and  not  a  weapon  could  be 
drawn  to  offer  resistance. 

The  tables  were  now  completely  changed.  The 
judge  was  to  become  the  culprit  at  his  own  bar, 
and  the  packed  jury  in  danger  of  having  their 
sentence  carried  into  execution  upon  themselves. 
In  short,  from  the  exasperation,  and  excitement, 
and  universal  hubbub  that  prevailed,  the  proceed- 
ings were  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  very  summary 
conclusion.  "  Away  with  the  tyrant ;  tuck  him 
up.  Let  Haman  hang  on  his  own  gallows !"  were 
among  the  few  intelligible  expressions  that  could 
be  heard  in  the  confused  Babel  of  hisses,  yells, 
groans,  and  imprecations  of  vengeance. 

At  this  stage  of  the  turmoil,  when  the  justice- 
court  had  every  appearance  of  ending  in  a  general 
onslaught,  a  stranger  stepped  forward  into  the 
vacant  space  which  the  crowd  had  left  in  pressing 
towards  the  gibbet,  expecting  to  see  the  baron 
hoisted  instead  of  the  prisoner.  Though  his  attire 
was  mean,  his  person  was  tall  and  handsome,  his 
speech  commanding..  "Wha's  that  lang  weel- 
faor'd  man  wi'  the  yellow  beard,  an'  the  bugle- 
horn  at  his  sideV  said  Lilly  Walker  to  Babie 
Fead.  **  He's  no  that  weel  dress'd,  but  he  speaks 
like  ane  hae'n  authority.  Surely  he  canna  be  frae 
aboot  this  pairt.  I  dinna  think  I  ever  saw  him 
afore." 

**  Heth,"  replied  Babie,  "  I  kenna  for  that,  but 
he  has  a  bonnie  red  cheek,  and  bonnie  glancin' 
blue  een  i'  his  head  ;  maybe  he'll  be  some  wander- 
m'  knight  in  disguise ;  there's  a  hantle  o'  thae 
fouk  gann  through  the  kintra  enow,  under  pre- 
tence o'  pittin*  down  thieves  and  reiveA  ;  but,  od', 
they're  often  the  greatest  rogues  themsels." 

This  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  voice 
of  the  stranger,  addressed  to  the  combatants ;  for 
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the  tumult  had  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  pell-mell  battle.  **  Desist^  I  command 
you ! "  The  order  was  not  attended  to — ^the  speaker's 
outward  habit  not  being  particularly  fitted  to  en- 
force submission,  or  even  inspire  respect.  '*  De- 
sist, I  command  you,  on  pain  of  high  treason  !'* 
was  again  repeated,  in  a  more  authoritative  tone ; 
and  in  a  moment,  as  the  old  ballad  says, 

He  took  the  bugle  fine  his  side. 

He  blew  bai£  load  and  shrill, 
And  fonr-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Came  skipping  up  the  hUl : 
Then  he  took  out  a  little  dirk, 

Let  a'  his  daddies  fa' ; 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 

That  was  among  them  a'. 

The  amazement  of  the  crowd  at  this  sudden 
transformation  was  indescribable ;  nor  was  their 
astonishment  lessened  when  they  discovered  that 
the  bold  gaberlunyie  was  no  other  than  King 
James  himself.  The  first  that  identified  the  royal 
person  was  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  in  Liddea- 
dale  when  James  undertook  his  expedition  for 
checking  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and  hanged 
the  redoubted  freebooter,  Johnnie  Armstrong. 
*^  The  king ! — the  king !"  was  speedily  whispered 
from  ear  to  ear. 

'*  Lord  preserve  me !"  exclaimed  Meg  M^Whut- 
terick,  the  souter's  pretty  wife  ;  "  he  sleepit  i'  our 
house  yestreen,  and  pledged  me  in  a  caup  o'  yilL'* 
And  wiping  her  mouth,  as  if  she  had  got  some- 
thing else  into  the  bargain — "  Had  I  jaloozed  wha 
gruppit  me  roun' — ^but,  heth  na  ;  hoo  could  I — ^I 
wad  hae  gart  our  John  pitishion  him  to  be  made 
buitmaker  to  the  airmy.  He's  a  fine  man,  an' 
neither  prood  nor  saucy ;  for  he  took  nocht  but 
parritch  to  his  supper.  He  said  he  was  the  Gude- 
man  o'  Bellygeith ;  and  sleepit  on  the  langsettle^ 
wi'  a  pock  o'  woo  aneth  hb  head." 

The  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  informed 
that  it  was  a  'practice  with  James  V.  to  traverse 
the  country  in  disguise — sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  adminis^ 
tered,  and  frequently  on  the  less  patriotic  errand 
of  gallantry  and  adventure.  On  these  occasions  he 
engaged  in  many  romantic  frolics,  and  made  strange 
discoveries,  that  amused  both  himself  and  his  sub^ 
jects.  His  anxious  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  to  protect  them  from  oppres- 
sion, procured  him  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Com- 
mons ;"  and  it  was  upon  some  of  his  amorous 
expeditions,  when  travelling  in  disguise  as  a  beggar, 
that  the  two  comic  songs, "  The  Gaberlunyie  Man,'* 
and  "  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a-roving,"  are  said  to 
have  been  founded.  ThesQ  freaks  occasionally 
brought  his  majesty's  life  into  considerable  jeo- 
pardy ;  as,  for  example,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
band  of  gallants  at  Cramond  Brig,  near  Edinburgh, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  rescued  from  abduction  a 
pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank,  to  whom  tradition 
has  given  the  name  of  Marion  Howison.  The 
soubriquet,  or  designation,  which  he  usually  as- 
sumed in  those  clandestine  journeys,  was  the 
"  Gudeman  of  Ballengeich,"  or  the  Windy  Pass ; 
which  is  the  name  of  a  narrow  defile  down  the 
rocky  hill  behind  Stirling  castie. 

The  cause  of  bis  visit  to  DumfriesBbire,  on  the 
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i^ooialott  hen  nferred  to,  was,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct 
ef  Sir  John  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  of  whose  ad- 
niinistration,  as  warden  of  that  part  of  the  Border, 
many  comphunts  had  reached  the  royal  ear.  As 
it  was  the  king's  intention  to  surprise  Sir  John, 
and  pay  him  a  solitary  visit  at  his  own  residence, 
under  his  usual  disguise,  as  Gudeman  of  Ballen- 
geich,  he  marched  privately,  with  a  small  retinue, 
to  Duncow,  distant  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
Amisfield.  Here  he  remained  for  a  short  time, 
and  passed  the  night  in  a  house  in  Pauly's  Close, 
near  the  Cheaplaw  HiU,  where  a  huge  stone  long 
marked  the  spot  where  the  monarch  slept,  until  it 
was  thrown  down  by  the  march  of  improyement. 
About  fifty  years  ago.  Leaving  his  whole  retinue 
in  the  village,  he  set  out  on  foot  to  Amisfield,  and 
with  some  difficulty  procured  an  interview  with 
the  haughty  baron  (as  he  repeatedly  refused  to 
admit  the  Gudeman  within  his  gate,)  the  result  of 
which  was  a  heavy  fine,  that  imposed  a  burden  on 
the  estate  from  wliich  it  never  recovered  ;  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  last  remnant  of  it  was  sold,  after 
having  continued  in  the  family  of  Charteris  since 
the  days  of  Wallace,  who  conferred  it  as  a  reward 
for  his  valiant  services  in  Scotland's  cause,  on  one 
of  his  warriors  of  French  descent^  named  Longue- 
Tille. 

The  adventure  we  have  now  related  wiUeaidly 
account  for  the  sudden  and  unknown  appearance 
of  the  king  at  the  trial  of  Double-Ribbed  Dick. 
As  James  was  not  only  an  excellent  connoisseur  in 
fbmale  beauty,  but  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  art  in 
finding  it  out,  even  though  passing  but  a  single 
night  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  he  coijdd  be  in  Duncow  an  hour  or  two 
without  hearing  of  the  pretty  maid  of  the  mill.  It 
80  happened  that  his  gallantry  had  tempted  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Marion  Corrie ;  and  as  fate  would 
so  have  it»  it  was  the  very  night  when  the  baron's 
son  had  laid  his  plan  for  carrying  her  off.  While 
proceeding  with  a  single  attendant  along  the  foot- 
path on  the  green  margin  of  the  bum,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  hearing  the  clash  of  swords  ^ 
and  on  approacliing  the  spot  (for  it  was  dark,) 
what  was  his  astonislmient  on  perceiving  two  men 
engaged  in  mortal  combat,  one  of  whom  fell  trans- 
fixed through  the  hearty  and  the  other  was  taken 
into  custody. 

While  the  royal  henchman  conducted  the  mur- 
derer back  to  Duncow  to  headquarters,  where  he 
was  to  be  detained  in  strict  keeping  until  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  quarrel  became  known,  James  hur- 
ried his  nocturnal  vbit  to  the  mill,  and  there 
learned,  ^m  the  lips  of  the  unsuspecting  Marion, 
the  whole  history  of  her  attachment  for  the 
reiver ;  the  infamous  purpose  of  the  baron's  son  ; 
her  suspicions  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  her 
liberty,  as  well  as  her  honour,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  that  very  night ;  and,  finally,  her  alarm 
that  the  bloody  rencontre  of  which  the  stranger 
told,  could  be  no  other  than  the  deadly  combat  be- 
tween her  lover  and  her  intending  seducer.  The 
king,  who  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  as  to 
the  persons  he  had  so  unexpectedly  found  engaged 
In  mortal  strife,  conld  glre  no  information  tendhig 


either  to  explain  the  mysterious  aoddent^  or  quiet 
Marion's  fears ;  but  he  said  he  would  inquire  into 
the  circumstance ;  and,  in  case  the  rashness  of  her 
lover  had  got  him  into  danger,  he  promised  to 
stand  his  friend,  and  even  to  let  King  James  hun- 
self  know,  if  he  was  not  likely  to  get  justice. 
Comforted  with  this  Idndly  assurance^  Marion 
bade  adieu  to  the  gentie  stranger,  not  a  little  flat- 
tered, and  half  afraid  that  Dick  had  got  a  rival 
more  formidable  than  the  baron's  son  ;  for,  as  the 
poet  of  Loch  ELatrine  has  said  of  the  same  roving 
monarch — 

Net  his  the  form  nor  his  the  eye 
That  youthfiil  maidea  wont  to  fl j. 

The  reader  may  guess  Marion's  surprise  and 
joy  when,  on  the  Cheaplaw  Hill,  she  identified  her 
friendly  visiter  in  the  person  of  the  king,  whose 
presence  had,  so  soon  as  recognised,  instanUy  al- 
layed the  tumult.  Mounting  the  abdicated  chair, 
he  commanded  the  baron  and  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  before  him ;  and  discharged  the  jury,  as 
wholly  unnecessary  and  informal  in  a  cause  where 
no  proof  could  be  led  on  either  side. 

**  This  trial.  Sir  Gilbert,  concerns  the  murder  of 
your  son  V  inquired  the  Idng. 

**  It  does,  my  liege.'' 

**  And  the  prisoner  by  your  side,  you  say,  la  the 
murderer  V* 

^  So  he  has  been  proved  to  be,  please  your  ma« 
jesty." 

"  Proved !    By  whom  V* 

**  By  a  competent  juiy,  lawfully  summoned,  and 
lawfully  assembled." 

**  Have  you  produced  witnesses  to  the  fact  f  * 

**  My  liege,  presumption  is  so  clear,  so  strong, 
so  convincing,  that  no  one  doubts  of  his  guilt." 

** Doubts!  presumption!  drrah;  and  would 
you  hang  a  subject  of  my  realm  on  presump- 
tion ?" 

"My  lord,  your  grace,  I  will  produce  twelve 
men  to  swear  to  his  guilt." 

**  Oaths  are  not  proofs ;  much  less  can  the  oaths 
of  vassals — for  such,  doubtiess,  your  twelve  men 
are-— be  held  as  unexceptionable  testimony.  Do 
you  persist  in  the  accusation  of  this  man  as  the 
murderer  of  your  son  V* 

I  do,  so  please  your  grace.'* 
Are  you  prepared  to  declare,  upon  your  soul 
and  conscience,  and  with  your  hand  upon  the 
Holy  Book,  that  his  crime  has  been  proved,  and 
his  sentence  just  ?" 

"  I  will  swear  to  it,"  said  the  baron. 

"  Then,"  replied  the  king,  "  thou  wouldst  swear 
away  thy  salvation !  Wretch  that  thou  art !  how 
can  justice  be  administered ;  how  can  life  and 
limb  be  secure  ;  how  can  the  poor  be  protected  ; 
how  can  oppression  be  redressed ;  how  can  inno- 
cence or  virtue  be  safe  ;  how  can  public  or  private 
interests  be  expected  to  thrive,  when  I  have  within 
my  dominions  snch  reckless  and  iniquitous  minis- 
ters of  the  law  as  thou  1  Alas  for  this  poor  dis- 
tracted kii^dom! — ^too  long  has  It  been  cursed 
with  corruption,  and  cruelty,  and  avarice,  and 
misrule  such  as  thine.  But,  touching  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner,  as  thou  hast  no  witnesses,  I  shall 
undertake  to  produce  one.   While  passing  along 
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the  footpath,  on  the  xdght  of  this  mmder,  I  chanced 
myself  to  he  a  spectator  of  the  act,  and  so  can  bear 
my  testimony  as  to  the  innocence  of  the  orinie  laid 
to  his  charge  ;  thongh,  had  thy  son  fallen  beneath 
his  weapon,  it  had  been  scarcely  more  than  just 
retribntion — as  the  heartless  ruffian  had  not  only 
conspired  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  maiden,  but 
piopoeed  to  add  to  the  crime  of  seduction,  the  still 
deeper  offence  of  violently  carrying  off  from  her 
&ther^s  house,  perhaps  of  secretly  putting  to  death, 
the  hapless  victim  of  his  diabolical  revenge.  But, 
arrah,  I  am  not  the  only  witness  in  the  case ; 
Oiere  is  another,  whose  evidence  is  yet  more  con- 
elusive  than  mine,  that  of  the  murderer  himself ; 
and  he  shall  be  forthcoming.  My  attendant  ap- 
prehended him  in  the  act ;  he  has  since  been  in 
strict  custody.  He  shall  now  confront  thee  at  thy 
own  bar,  and  put  down  thy  vile  falsehoods  by  the 
confession  of  bis  guilt." 

A  blast  of  the  bugle  summoned  the  mysterious 
culprit  to  the  hill,  between  two  soldiers  of  the 
guard  ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  horror  and  sur- 
prise of  the  baron,  he  discovered  the  murderer  to 
be  no  other  than  one  of  his  son's  confidential  re- 
tainers, called,  from  his  Irish  extraction,  Paddy 
WulL 

"  Now,  caitiff,*'  said  the  king,  "what  hast  thou 
to  say  to  thy  pioQ&  and  thy  presumptions'-^thy 
juries  and  thy  oatha  ?  Yet  this  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual is  not  80  deeply  stained  with  infamy  as  thou 
mayest  suppose.  The  weapon  that  slew  his  mas^ 
ter  was  intended  to  have  been  dyed  in  the  heart's 
blood  of  another— of  the  man  whom,  but  for  this 
acddoital  diseovezy,  as  I  may  term  it,  thou 
vouldst  have  pat  to  an  ignominious  death,  upon 
the  UBJust  sentence  of  a  packed  jury.  A  watchful 
Prondmoe  had  so  ordered  it^  that  the  innocent  and 
bjund  lover  had  taken  a  different  path  than 
usual,  from  the  humane  motive  of  eschewing  the 
■erpest  in  his  way,  and  thus  avoiding  the  com- 
uisBieii  ef  that  veiy  erime  for  which  thy  savage 
nalignity  had  doomed  him  to  suffer.  The  craven 
seducer  was  thus  snared  in  his  own  tosiL  The  ser- 
vant, who  acted  the  acoorapllce,  mistook,  in  the 
tok,  his  master  for  the  intended  victim  ;  and  at 
this  hour  he  is  yet  ignorant  that  any  other 
poisbed  by  his  hand  than  the  object  for  which 
the  &tal  bk>w  was  ori^nally  intended." 

At  this  intelligence,  the  assassin  was  hardly  less 
horrified  and  amazed  than  the  baron.  He  con- 
fessed to  the  whole  adventure  of  the  night ;  to  the 
foul  conspiracy  against  Marion ;  to  his  master^s 
murder,  of  wiiich  he  had  been  the  unconscious  in- 
ctrament ;  and,  lastly,  to  his  being  surprised  and 
detected  in  the  act  by  two  strangers. 

**  Now,**  continued  the  king,  "  havmg  cleared 
ftp  this  mysterious  affiiir,  and  fixed  the  guilty  deed 
on  the  proper  criminal — I  trust,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  present — I  shall  proceed  to  give  judgment, 
not  doubting  that  my  award  will  be  approved  by 
every  impartial  court  in  Scotland.  As  for  the 
ttaaasin,  I  doom  him  to  grace  the  gibbet ;  for  it 
dott  not  lessen  his  guilt  or  extenuate  his  crime, 
ihat  he  merely  mistook,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
sight,  one  object  for  another.  He  was  a  consent- 
U9  pnty  io  the  base  ^ratagem  againdt  tnaiden 


innocence;  and  wilfully  undertook,  in  abetting 
the  plot,  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow-ereature.  It 
is  decreed  by  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  any 
human  tribimal,  that  *  whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;*  and  so  it 
can  be  deemed  neither  unjust  nor  cruel  to  pro* 
nounce  sentence  according  to  the  Divine  law.  As 
for  you.  Sir  Gilbert,  it  has  happened,  luckily  fof 
your  own  head,  that  my  accidental  piesenoe  here 
has  prevented  you  from  committing  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye,  tiiat  of  perverting  the  law — ^which 
ought  to  be  pure  and  spotless  as  innocence  itself^^-^ 
into  an  engine  of  private  vengeance ;  and  attempt^ 
ing  to  cover  this  atrocious  conspiracy,  against  the 
life  of  a  guiltless  man,  with  the  sacred  forms  of 
justice.  So  far  be  grateful  that  thy  carcass  does 
not  blacken  on  thine  own  gallows.  But,  wretched 
man,  thou  hast  an  arrear  of  guilt  for  thy  innu^ 
merable  offences  and  misdemeanours  as  a  corrupt 
judge  and  an  unworthy  magistrate,  that  cannot 
possibly  be  overlooked  or  passed  unpunished. 
Know,  then,  that,  in  penalty  for  thy  notorious 
misdeeds,  I  deprive  thee  of  one-third  part  of  thy 
barony,  to  be  given  as  retribution  to  those  whom 
thy  injustice  hath  wronged  ;  and  I  further  burden 
thy  estate  with  the  liability  to  quarter  two  hun- 
dred men  whenever  I  may  undertake  an  expedition 
into  Nithsdale. 

'^  And  now,  Sir  Reiver,'"  addressing  himself  to 
the  prisoner,  and  commanding  his  irons  to  be  re- 
moved, **  it  is  thy  turn  to  receive  sentence.  I  do 
not  justify  the  raids  and  forays,  the  plunderings 
and  outrages  against  property,  in  which  fame  re- 
ports thee  to  have  been  an  active  and  daring  leader* 
All  these  lawless  doings  I  am  resolved  to  put  down 
by  the  strong  arm  of  force ;  and  shall  not  cease  to 
wage  war  against  all  marauders  and  freebooters^ 
until  the  flocks  of  the  Borders  shall  graze  as  se- 
curely in  their  pastures  as  my  own  sheep  do  in  the 
parks  of  Stirling  and  Falkland.  It  shall  go  hard 
with  the  barons  and  wardens  of  these  marches,  if 
I  do  not  make  the  rush-bush  keq[>  the  cow.  But, 
sirrah,  thy  offences  have  this  alleviation,  that  they 
are  the  fault  of  the  times,  the  natural  fruit  of  the 
disorderly  state  of  society.  The  laws  have  been 
so  long  silent  and  disregarded,  that  the  perpetrators 
of  these  outiages  are  hardly  conscious  of  doing  any-^ 
thing  that  merits  severe  usage  at  the  king's  hands* 
Let,  then,  thy  past  misdemeanours  be  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  on  this  condition,  that  there  be  an 
instant  and  complete  amendment  in  thy  habits  of 
life  hereafter.  And  as  thou  art  a  bntve  fellow, 
and  hast  in  thy  arm  what  will  strike  thieves 
and  plunderers  with  terror,  I  intrust  to  thee  the 
keeping  of  the  peace  from  the  gates  of  Lochma- 
ben  to  the  march  of  Dalswinton.  So  long  as  I 
am  Kidg  of  Scotland,  thou  shalt  be  King  of  lUrk* 
mahoe. 

^  But  where  is  pretty  Marion  of  the  mill  ?  Has 
she  no  boon  to  crave?  no  rogueries  to  confess? 
Unless  I  am  much  misinformed,  she  has  sins 
against  the  eighth  commandment  that  requifeto 
be  shriven ;  for  she  confided  to  ne  the  secret,  that 
etw  had  stolen  away  the  heart  of  a  young  gal<* 
lant."  

Marion,  who  bad  z^ited  abaidied  ftt  tiie  diMveiy 
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of  her  unknown  visiter,  lingered  for  some  time  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  afraid  le&t  she  might 
haye  heen  compromised  bj  some  of  her  ungaarded 
disdosures ;  but  so  soon  as  the  king  had  decided 
what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  her  loyer,  she  sprang 
forward,  half  frantic  between  joy  and  fear,  and 
threw  herself  into  Richard's  arms,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  convulsiye  sobs. 

*^  1  know  it  all,"  said  James,  beckoning  the  h^ 
wOdered  couple  to  approach  him ;  **  but  come 
hither,  my  sweet  little  penitent  thief.  Nobly  hast 
thou  won  thy  prize ;  and  it  were  an  unprincely 
act  not  to  make  thee  a  just  reward.  Come  hither, 
come  hither." 

Graceful,  bnt  grave,  her  brow  be  kissed. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed  ; 
Then  gently  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer, 
As  to  her  lover's  arms  she  clnng, 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung. 

"  Say,  my  pretty  maiden,  dost  not  thou  deserve 
chains  and  slavery  for  so  nearly  bringing  a  brave 
man's  neck  to  the  gallows,  eh  ?  What,  not  a  word  ? 


Then  must  I  be  the  interpreter  of  thy  blushes,  ay, 
and  the  judge,  and  the  priest,  and  the  executioner 
of  the  law,  too  ?  I  decree,  then,  that  thy  chains  be 
the  links  of  love's  golden  fetters ;  and  there  can  be 
no  dishonour  in  surrendering  thy  liberty  to  the 
man  whom  nobody  but  thyself  could  ever  conquer. 
Take  her  hand — kneel  down."  Then,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  laying  it  gently  on  the  bridegroom's 
shoulder,  ^*  Rise,  Sir  Richard ;  and  now,  fair  lady, 
I  claim,  as  the  priest's  fee,  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
at  the  bridal ;  and,  by  the  mass,  the  baron  shall 
pay  the  piper,  for  he  shall  give  and  bequeath  to 
you  and  your  heirs  that  pendicle  of  the  barony 
beyond  the  mill,  stretching  from  the  Marten  Yett 
to  the  march  of  Closebum." 

A  shout  of  applause  followed  the  winding  up  of 
this  strajige  yet  interesting  scene.  Meg  M^Whnt- 
terick's  best  parlour  was  decked  out  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  a  merrier  night  was  never  spent  witliin 
the  bounds  of  Duncow.  The  king  honoured  the 
happy  festivities  with  his  presence ;  and,  in  the 
morning,  leaving  his  retinue  in  the  village,  he  set 
out,  in  his  usual  disguise,  for  Amisfield. 
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Mr.  Horace  Smith,  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  these 
Comie  Miscellanies,  or  James  Smith  himself,  we  forget 
which,  mentions  that  a  lady  once  remarked  that  he  was, 
in  manners  and  mind,  like  a  Frenchman.  There  mast 
be  something  in  it,  as  we,  before  seeing  this,  had  been 
strack  with  precisely  the  same  idea.  He  was,  in  fact, 
in  his  habits  and  tastes,  as  like  a  native  of  Paris  as  it  is 
well  possible  for  a  native  of  London  to  be  :  liYely,qnick, 
somewhat  superficial,  an  egotist ;  fond  of  pleasure,  bnt 
discreet  in  his  pleasures  ;  and  able  to  turn  the  talents  he 
possessed  to  the  best  account,  both  as  regarded  his  own 
reputation  and  the  amusement  of  "  the  town.'*  Posterity 
might  have  been  neither  much  better  nor  much^worse  had 
James  Smith  never  lived  ;  but  his  contemporaries  would 
certainly  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  harmless  eigoyment, 
which,  in  this  dull  and  care-worn  world,  should  go  for 
something.  He  might  not  do  much  to  help  his  race  to  sur- 
mount ^he  many  evils  of  their  social  condition,  or  to  ren- 
der them  either  wiser  or  better  ;  but  he  made  some  of 
them  laugh  and  forget  their  cares.  What  sort  of  man 
James  Smith  might  have  been  if  bred  in  the  country, 
or  in  a  small  town  where  there  were  no  theatres  and 
operas,  it  is  impossible  and  needless  to  conjecture :  he 
could  not  have  been  the  same  creature  ;  nor  probably, 
though  less  frivolous,  half  so  good-natured.  Lady  Bles- 
sington  once  remarked,  ^  acutely,"  that  **  if  James  Smith 
had  not  been  a  wiUy  man  he  must  have  been  a  gr«U 
man  V*  Had  the  honeyed  speech  been,  ^  a  great  man  of 
butineu  " — a  thriving  merchant,  like  his  grandfather, — 
or  an  eminent  solicitor,  like  his  father  before  him — 
we  might  heartily  subscribe  to  its  "  acuteness ;"  for 
he  was  a  sensible,  self-centred  man,  of  fair  parts,  ac- 
tive mind,  orderly  and  temperate.  But  he  chose  to 
set  up  for  a  regular  tovm-bred  wit — a  man  of  figure  in 


*  "  Comie  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  by  the 
late  James  Smith,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  "  Re- 
jected Addresses,"  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  Horace 
Smitbi  Esq.    ^  vols,    London ;  Colburu. 


'' society  ;'*  and,  as  far  as  his  professional  doties  per- 
mitted— ^for  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Solicitor  to  the 
Ordnance — ^his  ambition  was  completely  successfiil  ;  and 
in  a  then  novel  line,  which  combined  pleasure,  litera- 
ture, and  business,  he  achieved  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion, of  which  this  collection  of  his /rw;  d*etjmi$  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  last  sparkling  bubble.  That  very  clever, 
and  more  lucky,  hit,  the  **  Rejected  Addresses,"  at  once 
brought  James  Smith  into  general  notice,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  fame  that  can  be  expected  to  attend 
such  effhsions.  The  public  has  now,  all  save  sk  few 
antiquarian  readers,  forgotten  **  The  Bath  Guide  f*  and 
yawns  over  ^  Sir  Hanbury  Williams ;"  and  since  the 
^'Rejected  Addresses"  were  received  with  obstreperous 
theatrical  applause,  audiences  have  grown  much  more 
serious,  thoughtfiil,  and  reverential, — ^their  passions  have 
become  more  vehement,  and  their  sensibilities  deeper. 
They  require  a  different  species  of  excitement  than  ftjoe 
and  drollery.  A  vigorous  and  more  healthftil  appetite 
craves  more  generous  diet  and  powerful  potations,  than 
the  brisk  ginger-pop  and  whipt  trifle  on  which  the  Town 
then  banqueted,  and  lauded  the  bestower. 

The  Memoir  of  James  Smith,  written  by  his  brother, 
and  his  few  Letters,  written  to  Mrs.  Torre  Holme,  (a 
lady  who  writes  very  elegant  verses  for  the  Fashionable 
Annuals,)  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  are  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes, — 
partly  because  they  are  fresh,  but  diiefly  because  they 
tell  something  of  a  clever,  pleasant  man,  whose  name 
has  been  buzzing  in  the  public  ear  for  two  genera- 
tions. The  Messrs.  Smith  were  the  sons  of  *'  an  eminent 
legal  practitioner  of  London,  who,  for  many  years,  held 
the  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance  ;"  he  was,  more- 
over, a  worthy  and  intelligent  man ;  who  educated  his 
sons  with  care,  and  endeavoured  to  protect  their  youth 
and  inexperience  from  the  sin  of  idle  dalliance  with  the 
Muses.  In  due  time,  James  became,  first  the  appren- 
tice, and  next  the  partner,  of  his  &ther — ^secretly  main* 
taimog  a  flirtation  with  T^htiM^  and  ^et  not  wboUy  ne- 
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gleeting  Themis  ;  and,  in  short,  oniting  the  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  with  the  man  of  business.  A  kind  of  half- 
dnmatie,  half-political  or  satirical  newspaper,  called 
the  ""Pic-Nic,"  was  staxted  by  Colonel  Greyllle,  to 
which  the  Smiths,  when  very  young  men,  were  invited 
to  become  ^rtUuUau$  contributors ;  and  tliey  had  for 
asEociates,  Cumberland  the  dramatist.  Sir  James  Bland 
Boxgess,  Mr.  Croker,  and  others  ;  Mr.  Combe,  an  able 
aod  eeeentric  literary  fag  of  those  days,  being  the  editor, 
aad  the  only  paid  writer. 

The  «Pic-Nic"  had  the  fate  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  ;  bat  it  served  to  initiate  James  Smith  into 
the  mysteries  of  periodical  writing,  and  he  never  again 
wholly  laid  aside  his  unofficial  pen.  His  first  attempts, 
like  his  most  successful  work,  were  parodies  and  imi- 
tations. He  next  contributed  to  a  "  London  Review," 
in  which  (with  the  usual  success)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  write  without  the  protection  of  the  solemn,  mysteri- 
ons,  and  really  modest,  potential  we  ;  every  author 
affixing  his  name  to  his  critique.  Tliis  could  never  do. 
The  **  Review  "  dropt  when  Mr.  Smith  had  contributed 
ju5t  one  article.  They  must  either  be  "little  lower 
than  the  angels,"  or  very  arrogant  and  impudent  persons 
indeed,  who  can,  as  periodical  critics,  face  the  public, 
and  deliver  opinions  approximating  in  any  reasonable 
degree,  to  candour  and  honesty,  without  the  graceftil 
veil  of  the  time-tried,  sacred  we. 

Mr.  Horace  Smith  alleges,  that  his  brother's  kindli- 
ness and  good-humour  disqualified  him  for  this  species 
of  writing ;  and,  at  that  time,  pertness,  frothy  imperti- 
nence, banter,  or  sarcasm  and  downright  abuse — of 
which  the  leading  Reviews  were  the  great  exemplars — 
were  too  often  the  favourite  weapons  of  the  critic  ;  and 
that  was  admired  as  happy  wit,  which  could  not  now  be 
tolerated.  The  Monthly  Mirror  was  next  favoured  by 
the  contributions  of  the  brothers,  who  published  in  it 
thtHc  poetical  imitations  entitled  "  Horace  in  London." 
And  in  1812  appeared  the  **  Rejected  Addresses,"  of 
which  no  fewer  than  eighteen  editions  have  since  ap- 
peared. To  James  Smith  belong  the  imitations  of 
Crabbe,Cobbett,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Monung  Port— in  brief,  the  rarer  portion  of  the 
entire  contents.  Next  to  those,  his  various  contribu- 
tions to  Ma^aa^  EntertainmeuU,  which  were  alto- 
gether congenial  to  his  taste  and  powers,  were  his  most 
celebrated  and  successful  compositions ;  though  many  of 
his  Magarine  papers,  as  the  Backdor's  ThemwmOeryMy 
Wi/e'f  Mother,  parts  of  Grimm* »  Ghoat,  ^c,  are  choice  in 
their  own  kind.  The  "  Nonsense  for  Mathews  "  were,  at 
least,  the  best  paying  productions.  Smith,  that  actor 
Baid,  was  the  only  man  who  could  write  clever  nonsense 
well ;  and  clever  nonsense  was  just  what  Mathews  most 
^ranted  ;  and  so  he  paid  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  it. 
*'X  thousand  pounds  for  nonsense  !"  the  receiver  would 
=^y,  drugging  his  shoulders ;  and  probably  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  value  of  the  nonsense  whether  in  money  or 
celebrity.  It  is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
that  Mr.  James  Smith  once  received  three  thousand 
ponnds  as  a  legacy,  for  two  complimentary  stanzas  ad- 
♦heaed  to  old  Strachan,  the  king's  printer  ;  with  which 
the  good  man  was  so  flattered  that  an  immediate  codicil 
WM  made  to  his  will,  thus  munificently  rewarding  the 
wit  of  his  poetical  friend.  For  the  general  good  of  the 
mft  we  copy  the  following  remarks  : — 

In  anricnt  times,  as  we  know  from  some  of  the  classical 
letters,  the  rich  frequently  left  handsome  legacies  to 
foroorite  anthorswith  whom  they  were  personally  unac- 


quainted— ^a  fact  to  which  the  present  writer  has  great 
pleasure  in  referring,  in  the  hope  that  so  laudable  a 
custom  may  be  revived  ! 

Smith's  talents  and  tact  early  gave  him  thai  promi- 
nent place  in  London  society  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  limit  of  his  ambition.  As  a  wit  and  joker,  he  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  dry  and  mechanical  ;  but  he  was 
gifted  with  an  excellent  memory ;  and,  with  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  anecdotes,  possessed  a  happy  knack  of  telling 
them.  He  could  also  dress  up  an  old  Joe  to  look  almost 
as  good  as  new,  and  he  attempted  the  impromptu  d,  loitir. 
He  sung  comic  songs  with  taste  and  humour  ;  and  f^om 
boyhood  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and  a 
welcome  visiter  in  the  green-room,  a  regular  diner-out, 
and  a  hearty  laugher.  There  might  be  nothing  very 
useful  or  dignified  in  all  this,  but  it  comprehended  the 
great  requisites  for  maintaining  that  place  in  society, 
which  he  desired  to  hold.  He  had  never  been  needy,  and 
latterly  he  was  affluent  inhiscircumstauces ;  and  through- 
out life  he  was  a  well-tempered,  obliging,  and  a  very 
handsome  man  ;  always  most  carefully  dressed  and 
appointed  ;  and  too  prudent,  or  too  indifferent,  easily 
either  to  give  or  take  offence.  Smith  was,  besides,  a  con- 
firmed metropolitan,  thinking  '^  London  the  best  place 
in  summer,  but  the  only  place  in  winter ;"  tolerating  no 
ruralities  more  substantial  than  those  to  be  found  in  the 
scenes  of  Covent-Garden  or  Drury-Lane  ;  a  Tory,  and  a 
determined  bachelor.    '^  It  will,"  his  brother  remarks. 

Be  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  a  bachelor  ; 
and  to  those  who  knew  him,  it  will  be  equally  needless 
to  add,  that  his  celibacy  proceeded  rather  f^m  too  dis- 
cursive than  too  limited  an  admiration  of  the  sex.  To 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  he  exhibited  a  marked  predi- 
lection for  their  society,  giving  a  natural  preference  to 
the  young,  the  intelligent,  and  the  musical ;  and  never 
concealing  his  dislike  of  a  dinner-party  composed  ex- 
clusively of  males.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the 
many  hours  of  solitude  and  sickness  that  threw  a  shade  . 
over  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  he  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  regretted  his  bachelorship. 

The  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  to  his  accom- 
plished friend,  Mrs.  Holme,  written  after  he  had  seen  his 
grand  climacteric,  is  as  characteristic  as  any  thing  in  the 
**  Bachelor's  Thermometer"  : — 

Better  still  this  mommg,— am  thinking  of  dining  at 
the  club.  Horrid  dream  last  night,  viz.  that  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married — some  politic  arrangement.  Intro- 
duced to  my  bride,  a  simpering  young  woman  with  flaxen 
hair,  in  white  gloves.  Just  going  to  declare  off  {coute 
qui  couUy)  when,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  I  awoke. 

His  table-talk,  as  it  is  served  up  here,  is  somewhat 
scanty,  and  not  remarkably  piquant ;  but  the  reader  may 
judge : 

^  Mr.  Smith,  you  look  like  a  Conservative,"  said  a 
young  man  acfoss  the  table,  thinking  to  pay  him  a  com- 
pliment. **  Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply  ;  "  my 
crutcket  remind  me  Uiat  I  am  no  member  of  the  moiiement 
party.** 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  latter  years,  was  a  martyr  to  gout ; 
and  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  fortitude.  If  he  had  no 
sympathy  to  bestow  on  the  sufferings  of  others,  neither 
did  he  exact  or  accept  sympathy  for  himself.  In  his 
latter  years,  physical  infirmity  had  nearly  estranged  him 
from  gay  society ;  but  visits  to  his  Club—**  Magazine 
day " — the  kindness  of  a  few  old  friends — ^the  atten- 
tions of  his  faithful  housekeeper  of  twenty-flve  years 
— and  every  comfort  which  his  own  London  could  afford^ 
qiade  his  latter  days  pass  away  in  tranquil  enjoyment. 
And  his  death,  like  his  life,  was  easy.  Among  his  per-r 
sonal  friends,  or  familiars,  were  the  late  Barl  of  Mnlgravpi 
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Mr.  Cvokar  of  tiiO  A/Amxtdtj,  Lord  Abinger,  and  many 
other  dirtingwiiihiMi  penoiw.  Uia  toqiuuiitaaoe  wiUi 
ftuthon,  utorsy  and  artistfli  waa  noariy  miiTenal ;  for  he 
wae  a  ftxinre  the  year  loaad  in  London,  and  he  went 
•veiywhere  there. 

His  letterii  it  etrikes  nsi  are  written  in  an  easier  and 
9H>re  delicate  rein  than  his  publlahed  sketches ;  yetthej 
are  equally  stodied  compositions.  We  re^t  they  are 
90  few ;  and  shall  select  a  few  morsels  from  those  we 
eoasider  the  most  attractiTOi  from  what  they  record — ^if 
not,  alsoi  the  best  in  style. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  --«—  House,  where  the  Countess 
CroiecioU  is  on  a  risit ;  she  is  much  improved  in  her 
English.  When  we  rejoined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  coiTee  was  introdaced,  and  seyeral  little  tottering 
daddy-long-legs  tables  were  set  ont,  whereon  to  deposit 
our  cops.  I  and  Madam  6.  had  a  table  between  us.  I 
then  rentnred  to  tonch  upon  Lord  Byron.  The  subject 
•vidently  interested  her.  I  repeated  several  passages 
from  his  **  Childe  Harold/'  with  which  she  seemed  quite 
fiimiliar.  She  then  asked  me  to  give  her  some  of  my 
imitations  of  him  from  the  "  Rejected  Addresses."  These 
she  did  not  seem  quite  so  well  to  comprehend.  I  told 
her  all  I  knew  of  him  before  he  went  abroad,  to  which, 
like  Pesdemona,  ''she  did  seriously  incline.*'  Bysshe 
Shelley  she  denominates  a  good  man.  Leigh  Hunt's 
name  she  pronounced  Le(f  BonU,  With  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  then  descanted  upon  the  merits  and  fiulings  of 
the  departed.  When  any  sudden  pause  took  place  in 
the  couTersation  at  the  other  tables,  she,  evidently  not 
wishing  to  be  overheard,  said,  ^  Bai  an  bai,"  (by-and- 
by,)  and  when  the  general  buzz  recommenced,  she  re- 
lumed the  thread  of  her  narration.  Shelley  "  disliked 
his  Don  Juan,"  said  I,  ''and  begged  him  to  leave  it  off, 
caUing  it  a  Grub  Street  poem."  "  A  what  t — ^what  do 
you  mean  by  Grrub  Street  1"  I  then  explained  to  her 
the  locality  of  that  venerable  haunt  of  the  Muses,  in  the 
days  of  Pope  and  Swift,  by  a  quotation  from  myself : — 

**  A  spot  n«ar  Cripplegste  extends, 

Grub  street  His  called,  the  modern  Pindus, 

Where  (but  that  bards  are  never  frienda) 
Bards  might  sbake  hands  from  adverse  windows.^ 

*'  When  he  dined  with  me,"  the  countess  continued, 
^  he  ate  no  meat.  Still  haunted  by  a  dread  of  growing 
&t,  he  very  mnch  iigured  his  own  health ;  yet  his  figure, 
notwithstanding,  grew  larger.  Oh  !  he  was  very  hand- 
some !  BeautiAiT  eyes  and  eyelashes ! — and  such  a 
spiritual  expression  of  countenance  t  I  had  occasion  to 
go  to  Bavenna  npon  some  fiunily  business.  We  settled 
that  he  shonld  not  accompany  me.  At  that  time  several 
people  were  plaguing  him  to  go  to  Greece.  Ah,  he  said, 
in  a  sportive  manner,  '  Let  fourteen  captains  come  and 
ask  me  to  go,  and  go  I  will.'  Well,  fourteen  captains 
came  to  Urn,  and  said, '  Here  we  are,  will  you  now  go !' 
He  was  ashamed  to  say  he  had  only  been  joking,  (you 
know  how  fond  he  wa«  of  saying  things  in  that  light, 
joking  sort  of  way,)  so  it  ended  in  his  undertaking  to  go. 
He  said  to  me, '  While  you  are  at  Ravenna,  I  will  go  to 
Greeee,  and  we  shall  meet  again  when  we  both  return.' 
God,  however,  he  dispose  of  it  otherwiw.  He  was  not 
well  when  he  set  ont.  In  Greece  they  wanted  to  bleed 
him  ;  he  would  not  be  bled,  and  so  he  die  1"  Hie  countess 
paused,  evidently  much  affected.  I  said  nothing  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  observed,  that  I  had  read  and 
heard  much  upon  the  subject  she  had  been  discussing, 
but  that  I  did  not  know  how  she  and  Lord  Byron  first 
became  acquainted.  She  looked  at  me  a  moment  as  if 
wondering  at  my  audacity,  and  then  said,  with  a  good- 
hvmonred  smile, "  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  one  day  " 
«-But  here  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  some 
Frenchman  vrith  a  foreign  order  was  announced.  The 
lady  repeated  her  '^  Bai  and  bai "  sotto  voice,  but,  un- 
fbrtunately,that  bai  and  bai  never  arrived.  The  foreigner, 
unluckily,  knew  the  countess ;  he,  therefore,  planted 
hinself  in  a  chair  behind  her,  and  held  her  ever  and 
anon  in  a  commonplace  kind  of  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening. 


Count  d'Orsay  set  me  down  In  CraTenStreei  ^Whai 
was  all  that  Madame  Guiccioli  was  saying  to  yoa  just 
now !"  he  inquired.  "  She  was  telling  me  her  apart- 
ments are  in  the  Rue  de  RivoH,  and  that,  if  I  vimted  the 
Freneh  eapital,  she  hoped  I  would  not  foiget  her  sm1> 
diess."  "  What  1  it  took  her  aU  that  tiaia  to  My  that  i 
Ah,  Smeethy  you  old  humbug  1  that  won't  do." 

The  oount  was  one  of  his  paitieular  friends,  tad,  in 
some  sort,  a  kindred  spirit— for  whom  be  had  the  high- 
est regard.  He  adduced  P'Omy  "as  a  Bpeeim«n  of  » 
perfect  gentleman  ;"  and  gave  him  the  higher  pmise  of 
deUghtAilly  uniting  gaiety  and  good  sense,  in  an  on- 
rivalled  degree.  We  make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Smitb 
considered  the  count  a  very  superior  person  to  any  one 
member  of  either  of  the  Uousee  of  Parliament^  since 
Sheridan  had  disappeared. 

This  is  in  his  ordinary  vein— 

Charles  Kean,  they  tell  me  at  the  (Hrriek,  is  a  clever, 
but  not  a  great  actor ;  but  you  don't  care  about  theatri- 
cals. The  Opera  Buffis,  they  tell  me,  is  so-so  ;  bai  yon 
don't  care  about  music.  Well,  then,  as  you  do  care 
about  me,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  thai  I  am 
convalescing  apace.  I  move  upon  two  cmtch-canes  like 
Asmodeus/but  lacking  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
agility.  Neither,  like  him,  can  I  unroof  the  houses  to 
see  what  is  passing  vrithin  ;  neither  would  I  if  I  oonld. 
Curiosity  about  other  people's  aflBurs  is  not  one  of  my 
staple  commodities. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  Murray's.  Moore  was^  veiy 
pleasant,  although  not  in  good  health.  He  said  his 
forte  was  music,  and  that  he  vras  no  poet  apart  fVom 
that  sensation.  He  talked  of  the  diflforent  mMmer  in 
which  George  the  Fourth  was  received  in  Edinbuijgh 
and  Dublin,  contrasting  the  dignity  of  the  former  with 
the  servility  of  the  latter  ;  and  he  said, "  The  contrast 
makes  me  blush  fbr  my  countrymen."  After  all,  the 
two  modes  of  reception  are  merely  constitutional.  The 
Scotch  are  naturally  sedate,  and  the  Irish  extrava^nnt : 
Lockhart  says  the  hist  are  all  mad,  more  or  less. 

You  will  see  in  the  Examiiter  an  extract  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  my  brother  Horace,  at  a  meeting  at  Brigh- 
ton, in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot.  He  had  better  abstain 
from  politics  altogether :  it  is  his  business  as  an  author 
to  please  all  parties. 

If  any  one  desires  to  know  how  a  rich,  self-engrossed, 
old  bachelor,  of  refined  habits,  and  literary  tastes, 
spends  his  Sundays  in  London,  in  1841,  here  is  the  pic- 
ture which,  though  sketched  in  1839,  still  holds  good  : 

It  is  to  me  literally  a  day  of  rest.    Let  me  enlig^hten 
yon  as  to  my  general  disposal  of  it.     I  breakfkst   at 
nine.    With  a  mind  undisturbed  by  matters  of  busfness, 
I  then  vnrite  to  yon  or  to  some  editor,  and  then  read 
till  three  o'clock.    I  then  walk  to  the  Union   Club, 
read  the  journals,  hear  Lord  John  Russell  deified  or  dia- 
bolized,  (that  word  is  not  a  bad  coinage,)  do  tlie  same 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
then  join  a  knot  of  conversationists  by  the  fire  tUl  six 
o'clock,  consisting  of  merchants,  lawyers,  membera  of 
parliament,  and  gentlemen  at  laige.   We  ^en  and  ihere 
discuss  the  three  per  cent,  consols  (some  of  ue  preferring 
Dutch  two  and  a  half  per  cents.,)  and  speculate  npon  the 
probable  size,  shape,  and  cost  of  the  intended  New  Koyal 
Exchange.    If  Lady  Harrington  happen  to  drive  past 
our  bow  window,  we  oompare  her  equipage  to  the  Al* 
gerine  ambassador ;  and  when  politics  hi4;>peB  to  be  dis- 
cussed, rally  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Conservatives,  alter- 
nately, but  never  seriously ;  such  subjects  having   a 
tendency  to  create  acrimony.    At  six  o'clock  the  room 
begins  to  be  deserted,  wherefore  I  a<Uonni  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  gravely  looking  over  the  bill  of  fhre,  sxolaim 
to  the  waiter,  **  Haunch  of  mutton,  and  apple  iart  f 
Those  viands  despatched  with  no  accompanying  liquid 
save  water,  I  mount  upward  to  the  library  ;  take  a  book 
and  my  seat  in  the  arm-chair,  and  read  till  nine  ;  then 
call  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  resume  my  book 
till  eleven,  aiterwards  retam  home  to  bed*    If  I  have 
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nybiok  huf  wittda  pwtioiilArly  ezdiea  97  attention, 
I  plaee  my  lamp  upon  a  table  by  my  bedside,  and  read  in 
bed  until  tweire.  No  danger  of  ignition,  my  lamp  being 
qiite  safe,  and  my  cortains  moreen.  ^  Thus  ends  this 
rtnage  OTaatftU  history.''  Should  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
«r  any  other  oraogelieal  suoeessorm  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
(linr  he  ifl  no  looger  a  senator,)  snoeeed  in  passing  a 
Suday  Bill  to  abolish  pnblio  carriages,  it  would,  yon 
ns  frmn  the  above  detail,  not  albet  me.  My  only  de- 
vtation  from  this  even  tenor,  is  an  occasional  family 
dinner  at  my  friend  Heath's  in  Russell  Sqoare,  or  at 
Ih.  Faiis's  in  DoTor  Stceet. 

The  handsome  new  edition  of  ^Pelham,"  lying  on  our 
table  alongside  of  the  agreeable  miscellanies  of  Bulwer's 
eld  friend,  tempts  as  to  this  laC«rior« 


1  dined  yesterday  with  E.  L.  Bulwer,  at  his  new  resi- 
dence, in  diaries  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  a  splendidly 
aod  clasBieally  fltted-up  mansion.  One  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  is  a  fho-simile  of  a  chamber  which  our  host  visited 
at  Pompeii,— vases,  candelabra,  chairs,  tables,  to  corre- 
spond. He  lighted  a  perftimed  pastille  modelled  from 
Uount  Veenvius.  As  soon  as  the  cone  of  the  mountain 
began  to  blase,  I  ^cied  myself  an  inhabitant  of  the  de- 
voted city ;  and,  as  Pliny  the  Elder,  thus  addressed 
Bulwer,  my  supposed  nephew :— **  Our  fate  is  accom- 
I^iihed,  nephew.  Hand  me  yonder  volume  ^I  shall 
die  as  a  student  in  my  vocation.  Do  you  then  hasten  to 
take  refdge  on  board  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  Yonder 
cloud  of  hot  ashes  chides  thy  longer  delay.  Feel  no 
alarm  Ibr  me— I  shall  live  in  story.  The  author  of 
Pelham  will  rescue  my  name  from  oblivion."  Pliny 
file  Younger  made  me  a  low  bow. 

I  pereeive  bv  the  newspapers  that  Madame  Vestris  is 
about  to  exhibit  Puss  in  Boots  at  Christmas,  and  that 
all  the  other  theatres  adopt  nursery  tales  as  vehicles  for 
their  pantomimes.  These  things  must  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  present  philosophical  race  of  infants.  I 
should  suggest  pieces  like  the  following :— «*  Population, 
or  Harlequin  Martineau.**  *f  My  Stars,  or  Harlequin 
Hetschel.**  *  Pons  Asinorum,  or  Harlequin  Triangle." 
Harlequin  Tedious,  or  Yours  sincerely, 

Jajub  Smith* 

I  dined  on  Saturday  with  •— .  The  gorgeons  flimi- 
tare  did  not  of  course  please  me,  who  am  alK>ve  charao- 
terixed  [by  a  phrenologist]  as  disliking  gaudy  and  showy 
colonn.  The  M.  P.  properly  remarked  that  such  ftimi- 
tore  is  all  right  in  an  old  baronial  hall,  but  to  encounter 
it  in  a  small  house  in  a  London  street  is  too  startling  a 
transition.  The  inner  drawing-room,  fitted  up  from  a 
model  at  Pompeii,  is  in  more  classical,  and  therefore 
a  better  taste.  Here  were  busts  of  Hebe,  Laura,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  and  other  worthies. 

Now  for  a  snatoh  of  this  gay  old  gentleman's  philo- 
sophy :— 

My  notfOB  of  Hentlesham  Hall  is  a  large  old  red  brick 
hoDse  with  stone  pilasters,  and  wings,  with  steps  up  to 
the  central  entrance.  Are  there  any  old  femily  pictures  I 
I  lore  to  look  at  things  Of  that  sort.  A  handsome  young 
woman  in  bine  velvet  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  with  her  right 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  fiavoi»ite  lap-dog ;  then  the  ob- 
ject of  lovo  and  admiration,  and  now-^^where  t 

Reflections  upon  this  lead  us  to  two  opposite  oonclu- 
no&},  aeeoiding  as  our  temper  and  habits  operate.  The 
grare  join  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  the  gay  rush 
into  the  ball-rooms  and  taverns ;  so  that  the  certahity  of 
death  piovM  nothing. 

O  MindnssB  to  the  future  kindly  given ! 

I  too  (iaaigiilficant  I)  shall  live  upon  csnvass  in  the 
studio  of  Lonsdale  the  painter  in  Bemers  Street  (No.  6). 
On  the  death  of  tha  paintar,  his  goods  and  chattels  frm 
come  to  the  hammer,  and  a  century  henoe  I  may  be  seen 
in  a  broker's  shop  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  peeping  out 
amid  a  motley  assemblage  of  old  iron,  ragged  sofas,  and 
damaged  eroekery  ware  !  So  much  for  human  glory  ! 
Johnson  Mya  of  Cowley,  that  he  was,  in  his  day,  a  poet 


of  onriTalled  celebrity*   Hia  «pit^  in 
Abbey  says  the  same : 

Aurea  dam  volitant  late  toa  seripta  per  orbem. 
While  round  the  world  your  golden  writings  ily. 

But  even  a  century  ago  Pope  says,  ^  Who  now  reada 
Cowley  1"  Fancy  some  lady,  in  the  vear  1937,  taking 
up,  in  an  antique  library,  **  Poems  by  Mrs.  Holme,"  and 
wondering  who  and  what  sort  of  a  person  she  was. 

Mrs  Olover  reminded  me  on  Tuesday,  that  on  thai 
day  she  had  just  been  twenty-fours  yean  in  my  service. 
What  a  lapse  of  time  !  How  different  was  I  then  from  tiiai 
which  I  am  now !  then  a  rattling,  lively,  fresh-coloured 
man  of  the  town,  running  from  dinner  to  rout,  and  from 
tavern  to  opera,  and  now  quiet  and  contented,  with  all 
my  social  eggs  in  one  basket.  May  the  bad^et  never 
break !  I  dined  to-day  at  the  Union,  upon  lamb-chops  : 
I  never  order  any  thing  else  while  they  are  in  season.  I 
observed  that  — »  ordered  a  luxurious  repast,  like  Luke 
in  the  City  Madam.  How  eould  you  endure  that  man  I 
I  believe  he  used  to  call  upon  you  in  Paris.  I  am  oer« 
tain  he  has  no  soul,  and  if  I  meet  him  in  paradise  I  AaU 
be  very  much  surprised.  According  to  your  aeoountf 
■—^  has  a  soul.  I  quite  fbrgot  to  adL  DeviUs  whether 
I  had  one.  How  glad  I  am  that,  sa  the  old  man  says  ia 
"^  Aa  You  Like  it," 

In  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood. 

The  oonsequenoe  is,  that  I  now  can  dine  upon  mutton 
and  drink  water  with  an  unabated  appetite. 

My  long  confinement  from  illness  has  given  me  afaabii 
of  passing  the  evenings  at  home.  The  olube  or  diuQer 
society  are  no  longer  necessary  to  my  comfort.  I  think 
I  shall  be  more  sparing  of  these  recreations  in  fhture* 
At  all  events,  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  as  noW| 
when  the  periodicals  make  their  appearance,  I  shall  dine 
and  pass  the  evening  at  home.  Theatres  have  long  been 
out  of  the  question. 

This  shows  us  a  new  beauty  in  light  periodical  litera* 
ture. 

It  was  a  prediction  of  somebody's,  several  years  agOf^ 
that,  when  phrenological  lectures  failed,  devdofmenU 
would  be  a  sure  card ;  and  so  they  are — absolutely  tak- 
ing the  bread  of  the  fortune-tellers  and  gipsies  from  be- 
tween their  white  teeth,  by  manipulations  upon  tha 
skull,  instead  of  the  paflm  of  the  hand ;  and  equally  skil- 
fhl  the  phrenologists  seem  in  tickling  their  credulous 
clients. 

I  have  at  length  paid  a  visit  to  Deville  the  phrenolo- 
gist ;  the  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  his  certificate  : — 
"  Great  kindness  shown  to  children ;  warm  in  friend- 
ship ;  it  is  a  point  that  requires  care,  as  inconvenience 
may  arise  in  serving  others.  Irritable  at  times,  with 
some  anger  if  oiFended,  being  liable  to  become  irritable 
on  trifies  more  than  upon  things  of  importance,  firm  in 
your  views  and  opinions,  particularly  upon  important 
matters.  Not  over  positive.  Sensitive  to  aj^robation 
and  distinction,  it  being  a  motive  for  most  €f  tiie  aetions ; 
but  feeling  conscious  of  your  own  power,  and  the  respect 
you  consider  your  due.  Rather  tenacious  on  the  point 
of  honour  in  seeking  it,  not  stooping  to  servile  means  to 
obtain  it.  Much  urbanity  of  manner  shown  in  society, 
and  much  general  knowledge  and  information  developed. 
Property  not  coveted  fiirther  than  its  purposes  in  life. 
A  high  respect  for  religion  and  its  institutions.  For  oc- 
cupation, the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is 
strong.  You  should  possess  much  useftil  inlbnnatioii ; 
languages,  classics,  literature,  history,  science,  and  ma- 
thematics, well  understood,  and  with  facility  applied  to 
highly  useful  purposes,  and  various  praetieal  purposes. 
Some  poetteal  feeling:,  if  studied.  Works  of  art  pleasing, 
with  power  for  drawing.  Things  out  of  parallel  lines  or 
upright  quickly  seen.  Music  should  give  pleasure,  and 
if  studied,  a  good  ear  and  judgment  of  it  Fond  of  sys- . 
tem  and  arrangement  by  those  under  the  direction.  A 
great  dislike  to  gaudy  or  showy  colours  in  dieas  or 
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Amitare.  Yon  hare  many  schemes  and  contriTances, 
whidi  may  cause  you  expenditure  in  buildings  or  altera- 
tions. You  should  possess  a  good  memory  for  things 
lead  or  observed. 

(Signed)       "  J.  Devillb. 
«  May  7, 1838." 

DoTille  evidently  did  not  know  me.  He  added  far- 
ther in  oouTersation,  that  I  took,  or  ought  to  take,  a 
prominent  lead  in  affkirs  literary  or  political ;  but  that 
if  on  committees,  a  small  number,  say  three,  would  please 
me  most.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  admeasurement,  I,  of 
course,  am  not  a  competent  judge.  He  has  clearly  over- 
rated me  in  some  particulars :  I  fear  I  have  not  the  high 
religious  character  he  assigns  to  me ;  and  that  he  has 
given  me  too  much  of  science  and  mathematics.  The 
expenditure  in  building  or  alterations  is  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, as  I  have  lately  had  the  lower  apartments  of  my 
house  under  repair.  If  he  means  figuratively  castles  in 
the  air,  he  is  wonderftiUy  accurate.  I  have  always  had 
a  tendency  to  that  sort  of  architecture  ;  some  of  those 
places  of  ideal  strength  have  recently 

Toppled  on  their  warder^s  head, 

which  had  been  previously  turned,  as  if  purposely  to  re- 
ceive them.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
portrait  in  its  general  features  t  If  true,  it  ought  to  be 
endoiBcd  on  my  engraved  portrait  which  hangs  in  your 
anteroom. 

Deville's  room  was  stuffed  fhiU  of  skulls.  Around  the 
apartment  were  also  arranged  busts  of  the  celebrated 
dead  and  living ;  among  the  rest,  Byron  with  his  smooth 
Apollonian  beauty,  and  Tom  Moore  with  his  chin  in 
the  air. 

I  rode  in  the  Park  on  Friday  vrith  Count  d'Orsay, 
who  said  Lady  B.  had  received  a  beautiful  poem  fh>m 
Mrs.  Torre  Holme.  His  light  blue  trousers  were  the 
admiration  of  the  learned  and  curious. 

The  marvellous  story  of  a  husband-poisoner,  which 
Mr.  Smith  relates/  was  probably  a  hoax,  or  the  experi- 
ment upon  him  of  a  fictionist  in  want  of  a  plot ;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  now  new  to  the  world. 

It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  in  feshionable  society,  never  to 
invite  two  liom  to  the  same  dinner  party.  Evening  par- 
ties afford  more  scope  to  the  shaggy  monarchs  of  the 
saloon.  This  passage  illustrates  the  utility  of  the  rule 
we  suggest ;  and  affords  another  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
James  Smith's  table-wit. 


Our  dinner-party  yesterday  at  H— <— 's  chambers  was 

very  lively.    Mrs. was  dressed  in  pink,  with  a  black 

lace  veil ;  her  hair  smooth,  with  a  knot  behind,  and  a 

string  of  small  pearls  across  her  forehead.    H was 

the  lion  of  the  dinner-table,  whereupon  I,  like  Addison, 
did  **  maintain  my  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence."  An  op- 
portunity for  a  bon-mot,  however,  occurred,  which  I  had 

not  virtue  sufficient  to  resist.    Lord  L mentioned 

that  an  old  lady,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  kept  her  books 
in  detached  book-cases,  the  male  authors  in  one,  and  the 
female  in  another.  I  said,  ^  I  suppose  her  reason  was, 
she  did  not  wish  to  increase  her  library."  Altogether 
the  conversation,  considering  the  presence  of  ladies,  was 
too  mannish.  As  Pepys  says  in  his  Memoirs,  ^  Pleasant, 
but  wrong."  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 

Did  I  tell  you  of  a  pun  of  mine  upon ,  who,  since 

the  obtaining  of  his  pension,  has  ceased  to  write !  viz. 
that  he  was  a  pet^unner.  Not  so  very  bad.  Tell  this 
to  your  husband. 

Count  d'Orsay  called  on  me  yesterday.  The  mixture 
of  gaiety  and  good  sense  in  his  conversation  makes  him 
always  most  acceptable  to  me. 

Here  is  a  trait  of  modem  married  life.  From  what 
portion  of  Scripture  could  the  lady  justify  separation 
from  her  husband,  because  he  chose  to  dine  with  a  friend 
on  Sunday  t 


You  don't  know 


He  married  a  widow,  Sam 


Weller's  warning  not  having  then  appeared  in  print. 
His  vnfe  is  really  a  sensible,  agreeable  woman,  but  I 
espied  in  the  drawing-room  a  bible  and  prayer-book  of 
Patagonian  dimensions.  This,  methought,  looked  sus- 
picious. Whenever  people  are  super-religious,  it  is  sure 
to  break  out  in  quarto.    Sunday  dinners  were  in  due 

course  forbidden.    's  friend,  Colonel ,  gives 

Sunday  dinners  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Hence  arose 
domestic  bickering.  The  spiritual  dry-rot  had  got  into 
the  house,  and  damped  the  timbers  of  their  attachment. 
She  has  gone  to  reside  in  France,  and  her  evangelical 
female  friends  abuse  poor beyond  measore,  call- 
ing him  an  atheist ! 

We  are  really  sorry  that  this  lively  cortespondenoe 
terminates  so  suddenly — or  rather,  that  it  began  so  late ; 
and  doubly  so,  to  part  vrith  one  who  should  hare  con- 
tinued always  gay  and  juvenile,  and  have  lived  for  ever 
— ^in  Loudon, 


TO  A  LOST  FRIEND. 


Thbix  came  a  bird  in  lovely  eventide, 
In  his  wild  voice  the  soul  of  music  beamed  ; 
His  eye,  like  dewy  mom,  to  earth  returned. 
Hymning  the  death-knell  of  the  dying  day. 

^  Haip  of  the  sky, 
0,  come  again  with  the  sweet  soul  therein  ;" 
But  it  never  came  again ! 

They  brought  me,  in  my  life's  green  summer  time. 
The  sweetest  gift  o'er  which  sweet  earth  has  power ; 
Beauty's  ovni  bright  ideal — a  glorious  flower, 
So  fresh,  so  young,  so  dear,  so  odour  full ! 

— O  beautiAil ! 
In  all  thy  fragrance  all  thy  bloom  still  beam  ! — 
But  it  faded  like  a  dream. 

Oh^  hit  are  the  fond  soul's  wild  reveries  ! 
And  one  that  I  remember  was  among  the  rest. 
Like  lily  'mid  the  flowers  with  snowy  vest — 


For  hope's  own  magic  band  formed  the  design. 

"  Lovely,  be  mine  I" 
But  her  bright  fiuse  saddened  in  sweet  sympathy^ 
As  she  whispered,  ^Not  for  thee  !" 

Glittering  on  the  majestic  brow  of  night, 
A  star  was  my  companion  and  my  friend : 
Vast  fields  of  thought  it  opened  to  my  mind  ; 
I  loved  it  as  friend  love  the  soul  that's  gone. 

Glorious,  shine  on  I 
Lead  up  to  loftier  heights  my  mounting  way  I 
But  it  sank  on  its  grave,  the  sky  ! 

Lady  !  that  bird,  and  flower,  and  dream,  and  star, 
'Twas  thou !  **  Ah,  why  thus  'reft  my  torn  soul  ground!" 
And,  lo,  the  great  wind  from  its  halls  of  sound. 
Sweeping,  vnth  master-hand,  the  chords  of  air, 

— Earth's  sister  fiiir, 
Did  syllable  its  music  into  mortal  mode : 
<<  It  was  the  wiU  of  God  1" 


SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(^[k/iiiinwd  from  tmr  December  No.) 


This  mention  of  Allan  Cunningham  recalls  to 
inj  recollection  an  afiair  which  retains  one  part  of 
its  interest  to  this  day,  arising  out  of  the  very 
important  casuistical  question  which  it  involves. 
We  Protestant  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  treating 
cBSoisiiy  as  a  field  of  speculation,  false  and  base- 
less §e;  nay,  we  regard  it  not  so  much  in  the 
H^t  of  a  visionary  and  idle  speculation,  as  one 
pofltively  erroneous  in  its  principles,  and  mis- 
chievous for  its  practical  results.    This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  disproportionate  importance  which  the 
Chorchof  Rome  has  always  attached  to  casuistry ; 
DuJdng,  in  fact,  this  supplementary  section  of 
ethics  take  precedency  of  its  elementary  doctrines 
in  their  catholic  simplicity  :  as  though  the  plain 
and  broad  highway  of  moxiility  were  scarcely  ever 
the  safe  road,  but  that  every  case  of  human  con- 
duct were  to  be  treated  as  an  exception,  and  never 
as  lying  within  the  universal  rule :  and  tJius  forcing 
the  ample,  honest-minded  Christian  to  travel  upon 
a  tortuous  by-road,  in  which  he  could  not  advance 
a  step  in  security  without  a  spiritual  guide  at  his 
elbow:  and,  in  fact,  whenever  the  hair-splitting 
casaistxy  is  brought,  with  all  its  elaborate  ma- 
chinery, to  bear  upon  the  simplicities  of  household 
life,  and  upon  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  world, 
there  it  has  the  efiect  (and  is  expressly  cherished 
by  the  Romish  Church  with  a  view  to  the  effect) 
of  niang  the  spiritual  pastor  into  a  sort  of  import 
anoe  which  corresponds  to  that  of  an  attorney. 
The  consulting  casuist  is,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and 
puposes,  a  moral  attorney.    For,  as  the  plainest 
man,  with  the  most  direct  purposes,  is  yet  reason- 
ably afraid  to  trust  himself  to  his  own  guidance  in 
any  affair  connected  with  questions  of  law;  so 
also,  idien  tanght  to  believe  that  an  upright  inten- 
tion and  good  sense  are  equally  insufficient  in 
morals,  as  they  are  in  law,  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling  or  &om  missing  his  road,  he  comes  to 
legard  a  conscience-keeper  as  being  no  less  indis- 
pensable for  his  daily  life  and  conversation,  than 
his  legal  agent,  or  his  professional  ^^man  of  busi- 
nns,''  for  the  safe  management  of  his  property, 
snd  for   his   guidance    amongst    the   innumer- 
able niceties  which  beset  the  real  and'  inevitable 
intricacies  of  rights  and  duties,  as  they  grow  out 
of  human  enactments  and  a  complex  condition  of 
society.    Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  human 
natore  and  its  dignity,  those  holier  rights  and 
dnties  which  grow  out  of  laws  heavenly  and  divine, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  heart  of 
^vvry  rational  creature,  are  beset  by  no  such  intri- 
cacies, and  require,  therefore,  no  such  vicarious 
Agency  for  their  practical  assertion.    The  primal 
^ties  of  life,  like  the  primal  charities,  are  placed 
^ugh  aboye  us — ^legible  to  every  eye,  and  shining, 
like  the  stars,  with  a  splendour  that  is  read  in 
every  dime,  and  translates  itself  into  every  lan^ 


guage  at  once.    Such  is  the  imagery  of  Words- 
worth.   But  this  is  otherwise  estimated  in  the 
policy  of  papal  Rome:  and  casuistry  usurps  a 
place  in  her  spiritual  economy,  to  which  our  Pro« 
testant  feelings  demur.    So  far,  however,  the  ques* 
tion  between  us  and  Rome  is  a  question  of  degrees. 
They  push  casuistry  into  a  general  and  unlimited 
application ;  we,  if  at  all,  into  a  very  narrow  one. 
But  another  difference  there  is  between  us  even 
more  important ;  for  it  regards  no  mere  excess  in 
the  quantity  of  range  allowed  to  casuistry,  but  in 
the  quality  of  its  speculations:  and  which  it  is 
(more  than  any  other  cause)  that  has  degraded  the 
office  of  casuistical  learning  amongst  us.    Ques- 
tions are  raised,  problems  are  entertained,  by  the 
Romish  casuistry,  which  too  often  offend  against 
all  purity  and  manliness  of  thinking.    And  that 
objection   occurs   forcibly  here,   which   Southey 
(either  in  The  Quarterly  Review  or  in  his  ^  Life  of 
Westiey")  has  urged  and  expanded  with  regard 
to  the  Romish  and  also  the  Methodist  practice  of 
auricular  oonfemcn — viz.,  that,  as  it  m  practically 
managed,  not  leaving  the  person  engaged  in  this 
act  to  confess  according  to  the  light  of  his  own 
conscience,  but  at  every  moment  interfering,  on 
the  part  of  the  confessor,  to  suggest  leading  quea- 
turns  (as  lawyers  call  them,)  and  to  throw  the  light 
of  confession  upon  parts  of  the  experience  which 
native  modesty  would  leave  in  darkness, — so  man- 
aged, the  practice  of  confession  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  demoralising  practice  known  to  any  Christian 
society.    Innocent  young  persons,  whose  thoughts 
would  never  have  wandered  out  upon  any  impure 
images  or  suggestions,  have  their  ingenuity  and 
their  curiosity  sent  roving  upon  unlawful  quests : 
they  are  instructed  to  watch  what  else  would  pass 
undetained  in  the  mind,  and  would  pass  unblame- 
ably,  on  the  Miltonic  principle :  (*'  Evil  into  the 
I  mind  of  God  or  man  may  come  unblamed,"  &c.) 
Nay,  which  is  worst  of  all,  unconscious  or  semi- 
conscious thoughts  and  feelings  or  natural  im- 
pulses, rising,  Uke  a  breath  of  wind  under  some 
motion  of  nature,  and  again  dying  away,  because 
not  made  the  subject  of  artificial  review  and  inter- 
pretation, are  now  brought  powerfully  under  the 
focal  light  of  the  consciousness :  and  whatsoever  is 
once  made  the  subject  of  consciousness,  can  never 
again  have  the  privilege  of  gay,  careless  thought- 
lessness— ^the  privilege  by  which  the  mind,  like  the 
lamps  of  a  mail-coach,  moving  rapidly  through  the 
midnight  woods,  illuminate,  for  one  instant,  the 
foliage  or  sleeping  umbrage  of  the  thickets ;  and, 
in  the  next  instant,  have  quitted  them,  to  carry 
their  radiance  forward  upon  endless  successions  of 
objects.    This  happy  privilege  is  forfeited  for  ever, 
when  the  pointed  significancy  of  the  confessor's 
questions,  and  the  direct   knowledge  which  he 
plants  in  the  mind,  have  awakened  a  guilty  Duni- 
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liarity  with  every  form  of  impurity  and  unhal- 
lowed sensuality. 

Here,  then,  ar^  objecticms  sound  and  deep,  to 
casubtry,  as  managed  in  the  Romish  church. 
Every  possible  objection  ever  made  to  auricular 
confession  applies  with  equal  strength  to  casuis- 
try ;  and  some  objections,  besides  these,  are  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  And  yet,  after  all,  these  are  but 
objections  to  casuistry  as  treated  by  a  particular 
church.  Casuistry  in  itself— casuistry  as  a  pos- 
nble,  as  a  most  useful,  and  a  most  interesting 
speculation — ^remains  unaffected  by  any  one  of  these 
objections ;  for  none  applies  to  the  essence  of  the 
case,  but  only  to  its  accidents,  or  separable  adjuncts. 
NeiUier  is  this  any  curious  or  subtle  obserration  of 
little  practical  value.  The  fact  is  as  far  otherwise 
as  can  be  imagined — ^the  defect  to  which  I  am  here 
pointing,  is  ow  of  the  most  clamorous  importance, 
Of  what  value,  let  me  ask,  b  Paley's  Moral  Philo- 
sophy ?  What  is  its  imagined  use  ?  Is  it  that  in 
substance  it  reveals  any  new  duties,  or  banishes  as 
false  any  old  ones?  No ;  but  because  the  known 
and  admitted  duties— duties  recognised  in  ewiy 
system  of  ethics — are  here  placed  (suocessfolly  or 
not)  upon  now  foundations,  or  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  new  principles  not  previously  perceived 
to  be  in  any  relation  whatever.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  very  meaning  of  a  theory*  or  contemplation, 
[0s«^ia,]  when  A,  B,  C,  old  and  undisputed  facts 
have  their  relations  to  each  other  developed.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  for  any  practical  benefit  in  action, 
80  much  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  understand- 
ing, when  reflecting  on  a  man's  own  actions,  the 
wish  to  see  what  his  conscience  or  his  heart  prompts 
reconciled  to  general  laws  of  thinking — this  is  the 
particular  service  performed  by  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy.  It  does  not  so  much  profess  to  tell 
whai  you  are  to  do,  as  the  wfy  and  the  wheref&nj 
and,  in  particular,  to  show  how  one  rulo  of  action 
may  be  reconciled  to  some  other  rule  of  equal  au- 
iliority,  but  which,  apparently,  is  in  hostUity  to 
the  first  Such,  then,  is  the  utmost  and  highest 
aim  of  the  Paleyian  or  the  Ciceronian  ethics,  as 
they  exist.  Meantime,  the  grievous  defect  to  which 
I  have  adverted  above-^«  defwt  equally  found  in  all 
»*■■■—■ ■■■  III     I  ■■■«■■         II  ■■■     ■  '■ 

*  No  terms  of  art  are  used  so  arbitrarily,  and  with 
siioh  perfect  levity,  as  the  terms  kjfpothetU,  theorify  9jp- 
tern.  Meet  writers  use  one  or  other  with  the  same  indif- 
ference that  they  nse  in  constructing  the  title  of  a  novel, 
or,  suppose,  of  a  pamphlet,  where  the  phrase  thought*,  or 
drieiure$y  or  comidsnUiont,  upon  so  and  so,  are  used  ad 
libUum,  Meaatime,  the  distinctions  are  essential.  That 
is  properly  an  hmA^  where  the  question  is  about  a 
cause  :  certain  phenomena  are  known  and  given  :  the 
object  Is  to  place  below  these  phenomena  a  basis  [« 
dri#fr«f  ]  capable  of  supporting  them,  and  aooounting  for 
them.  Thus,  if  you  were  to  sssign  a  cause  snfiloient  to 
account  for  the  ay/fwa  bortaUi,  that  would  be  an  hypo- 
thesis. But  a  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  all  disjointed,  or,  at  most,  suspected,  of 
some  inter-dependency :  ^ese  it  takes  and  places  under 
strict  laws  of  relation  to  each  other.  But  here  there  is 
no  question  of  a  cause.  Finally,  a  system  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  a  theory  and  an  hypothesis :  it  states  the  rela- 
tions as  amongst  an  undigested  mass,  rudit  indi^ede^qne 
moles,  of  known  phenomena ;  and  it  assigns  a  basis  ror 
the  whole,  as  in  an  hypothesis.  These  distinctions  would 
become  vivid  and  oonvineing  by  the  help  of  proper  illos- 
tratioos. 


systems  of  morality,  from  the  Nichomachdan  etiiies 
of  Aristotle  downwards — ^is  the  want  of  a  casaiatiy, 
by  way  of  supplement  to  the  main  system,  and 
governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  very  same  laws,  i^hich 
the  writer  has  previously  employed  in  the  main 
body  of  his  work.  And  the  immense  superiority 
of  this  supplementary  section,  to  the  main  body  of 
the  systems,  would  appear  in  this,  that  the  latter  I 
have  Just  been  slaying,  aspires  only  to  guido  the 
reflecting  judgment  in  haimoniaiog  the  diffwent 
parts  of  his  own  conduct^  so  as  to  bring  them  under 
the  same  law ;  whereas  the  casuistical  section^  in 
the  supplement,  would  seriously  undertake  to  g^do 
the  conduct,  in  many  doubtfid  cases,  of  action—* 
cases  which  are  so  regarded  by  all  thinking  persons. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  which  so  often 
between  master  and  servanl^  and  in  so  many 
ties  of  form — a  case  which  requires  you  to  decide 
between  some  violation  of  your  conscience,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  to  veracity,  by  saying  something  that 
is  not  strictly  true,  as  well  as  by  evading  (and  that 
is  often  done)  all  answer  to  inquiries  which  yon 
are  unable  to  meet  satisfactorily — a  violation  of 
your  conscience  to  this  extent,  and  in  this  uray  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  still  more  painful  violation 
of  your  conscienoe  in  consigning  deliberately  some 
young  woman — ^faulty,  no  doubt,  and  enmgp  but 
yet  likely  to  derive  a  lesson  finom  her  own  enors, 
and  the  risk  to  whioh  they  have  exposed  her-— con- 
signing her,  I  say,  to  ruin,  by  refusing  her  a  char- 
acter, and  thus  shutting  the  door  upon  all  the 
paths  by  which  she  might  retrace  her  steps.  Thia 
I  state  as  one  amongst  the  many  cases  of  oonsoience 
daily  occurring  in  the  common  business  of  the 
world.  It  would  surprise  any  reader  to  find  how 
many  they  are ;  in  fact,  a  veiy  large  volume  might 
be  easily  collected  of  such  cases  as  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  CkuuiHfyy  the  very  word  connifr^  ex- 
presses the  science  which  deids  with  such  aa 
for  as  a  case,  in  the  declension  of  a  noun,  meai 
falling  away,  or  a  deflection  from  the  upright 
minative  (rse^,)  so  a  case  in  ethics  impliss  some 
falling  off,  or  deflection  from  the  high  itMtd  of 


tholic  morality.  Now,  of  all  such  cases,  one, 
haps  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  the  most  in- 
tractable, whether  for  consistenoy  of  thinking  as 
to  the  theory  of  morals,  or  for  consistency  of  action 
as  to  the  practice  of  morals,  is  the  case  of  ouBUiuro. 

As  an  introduction,  I  will  state  my  story— -the 
case  for  the  casuist;  and  then  say  one  word  ooi 
the  resson  of  the  case* 

First,  let  me  report  the  case  of  a  f riend***  di»» 
tinguished  lawyer  at  the  English  bar.  I  bad  the 
circumstances  from  himself,  which  lie  in  a  very 
small  compass ;  and,  as  my  friend  is  known^  to  a 
proverb  almost,  for  his  literal  accuracy  in  all  states 
ments  of  fact,  tiiere  need  be  no  fear  of  any  mistake 
as  to  the  main  points  of  the  case.  He  was  one  day 
engaged  in  pleading  before  the  CJommissioBers  of 
Bankruptcy ;  a  court  then  newly  appointed,  and 
differently  constituted,  I  believe,  in  some  rsspeote^ 
from  its  present  form.  That  particular  commie* 
sioner,  as  it  happened,  who  presided  at  the  moment 
when  the  oase  occurred,  had  been  recently  appointed, 
and  did  not  know  the  faces  of  those  who  chiefly 
pnMstisediatheoourU  All  things^  indeed^coaounad 
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to  hrma  his  mistake:  for  the  case  itself  came 
on  m  a  shape  or  in  a  stage  which  was  liable  to  mis- 
inteqirBtatioQf  from  the  partial  view  which  it  al- 
lowed of  the  facts^  under  the  huny  of  the  pro- 
cedure; and  my  friend,  also,  unluckily,  had 
neglected  to  assume  hh  barrister's  costume,  so  that 
he  passed,  in  the  commissioner's  appreciation,  as 
an  attorney.  **  What  if  he  had  been  an  attorney  V* 
it  may  be  said :  **  was  he,  therefore,  less  entitled 
(o  courtesy  or  justice  T*  Certainly  not ;  nor  is  it 
my  business  to  apologise  for  the  commissioner. 
But  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  (making  allow- 
inccs  for  the  confusion  of  hurry  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  case)  it  does  offer  something  in 
palliation  of  the  judge's  rashness,  that,  amongst  a 
laiye  heap  of  "  Old  Bailey"  attorneys,  who  notori- 
ously attended  this  court  for  the  express  purpose 
of  whitewashing  their  clients^  and  who  were  in  bad 
odour  as  tricksters,  he  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  one 
particular  man,  who  had  not  protected  himself  by 
the  insignia  of  his  order.  His  main  error,  however, 
Isy  in  misapprehending  the  case :  this  misappre- 
hension lent  strength  to  the  assumption  that  my 
friend  was  an  **  Old  Bailey"  (i.  «.,  a  sharking; 
attorney ;  whilst,  on  the  other  lutnd,  tliat  assump- 
tion lent  strength  to  his  misapprehension  of  the 
caee.  Angry  interruptions  began:  these,  being 
retorted  or  resented  wiUi  just  indignation,  produced 
an  irritation  and  ill  temper,  which,  of  themselves, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  raise  a  cloud  of  perplexity 
over  any  law  process,  and  to  obscure  it  for  any 
andcrstanding.  The  commissioner  grew  warmer 
and  wanner ;  and,  at  length,  he  had  the  presump- 
tion to  say : — "  Sir,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your 
profession."  When  such  sugar-plums,  as  Captain 
MTurk  the  peacemaker  observes,  were  flying  be- 
tween them,  there  could  be  no  room  for  further 
parley.  That  same  night  the  commissioner  was 
wait&d  on  by  a  friend  of  the  barrister  s,  who  cleared 
np  his  own  misconceptions  to  the  disconcerted 
jadge ;  placed  him,  even  to  his  own  judgment, 
thoroughly  in  the  wrong ;  and  then  most  courteous- 
Ijr  troubled  him  for  a  reference  to  some  gentleman, 
who  would  arrange  the  terms  of  a  meeting  for  the 
next  day.  The  commissioner  was  too  just  and 
grave  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  himself,  on  a 
cool  review  of  his  own  conduct.  Here  was  a  quar- 
rel ripened  into  a  mortal  feud,  likely  enough  to  ter- 
minate in  wounds,  or,  possibly,  in  death  to  one  of  the 
parties,  which,  on  his  side,  carried  with  it  no  palli- 
ations from  any  provocation  received,  or  from 
wrong  and  insult,  in  any  form,  sustained  :  these, 
in  an  aggravated  shape,  could  be  pleaded  by  my 
friend,  but  with  no  opening  for  retaliatory  pleas 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrate.  That  name,  again, 
of  mag^rate,  increased  his  offence  and  pointed  its 
moral :  he,  a  conservator  of  the  laws — ^he,  a  dis- 
penser of  equity,  sitting  even  at  the  very  moment 
on  the  judgment  seat--^  to  have  commenced  a 
brawl,  nay  to  have  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  a  man 
even  then  of  some  consideration  and  of  high  prp- 
nuae ;  a  quarrel  which  finally  tended  to  this  result 
-^oot  or  be  shot.  That  commissioner's  situation 
uid  state  of  mind,  for  the  succeeding  night,  were 
certainly    not  enviable :   like   Southey's   erring  | 


painter,  who  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the 
subtle  fiend. 

With  repentance  his  only  oompanion  he  lay ; 
And  a  dismal  companion  is  she. 

Meantime,  my  friend — ^what  was  his  condition ; 
and  how  did  he  pass  the  interval  ?  I  have  heard 
him  feelingly  describe  the  misery,  the  blank  anguish 
of  tills  memorable  night.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  a  man's  conscience  is  wounded ;  but  this  very 
wound  is  the  means,  perhaps,  by  which  his  feelings 
are  spared  for  the  present :  sometimes  his  feelings 
are  lacerated ;  but  this  very  laceration  makes  the 
ransom  for  his  conscience.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
his  feelings  and  his  happiness  were  dimmed  by  the 
very  same  cause  which  offered  pain  and  outrage  to 
his  ct>nscience.  He  was,  upon  principle,  a  hater  of 
duelling.  Under  any  circumstances,  he  would 
have  condemned  the  man  who  could,  for  a  light 
cause,  or  almost  for  the  weightiest,  have  so  much 
as  accepted  a  challenge.  Yet,  here  he  was  positively 
offering  a  challenge ;  and  to  whom  ?  To  a  man 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  by  sight ;  whom  he  had 
never  spoken  to  until  this  unfortunate  afternoon ; 
and  towards  whom  (now  that  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  anger  had  passed  away)  he  felt  no  atom 
of  passion  or  resentment  whatsoever.  As  a  free  ^'  un- 
housed"  young  man,  therefore,  had  he  been  such^ 
without  ties  or  obligations  in  life,  he  would  have  felt 
the  profoundest  compunction  at  the  anticipation  of 
any  serious  injury  inflicted  upon  another  man's 
hopes  or  happiness,  or  upon  his  own.  But  what  was 
his  real  situation  ?  He  was  a  married  man,  married 
to  the  woman  of  his  choice  within  a  very  few  years : 
he  was  also  a  father,  having  one  most  promising 
son,  somewhere  about  three  years  old.  His  yoimg 
wife  and  his  son  composed  his  family ;  and  both 
were  dependent,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  for  all 
they  possessed  or  they  expected — ^for  all  they  had 
or  ever  could  have— upon  his  own  exertions* 
Abandoned  by  him,  losing  him,  they  forfeited,  in 
one  hour,  every  chance  of  comfort,  respectability, 
or  security  from  scorn  and  humiliation.  The 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  understanding  and 
most  excellent  judgment — good  and  upright  herself 
— Pliable,  therefore,  to  no  habit  of  suspicion,  and 
constitutionally  cheerful,  went  to  bed  with  her 
young  son,  thinking  no  evil.  Midnight  came,  one, 
two  o'clock ;  mother  and  child  had  long  been 
asleep ;  nor  did  either  of  them  dream  of  that  danger 
which  even  now  was  yawning  under  their  feet. 
The  barrister  had  spent  the  hours  from  ten  to  two 
in  drawing  up  his  will,  and  in  writing  such  letters 
as  might  have  the  best  chance,  in  case  of  fatal 
issue  to  himself,  for  obtaining  some  aid  to  the  de- 
solate condition  of  those  two  beings  whom  he  would 
leave  behind,  unprotected  and  without  provision. 
Oftentimes  he  stole  into  the  bedroom,  and  gazed 
with  anguish  upon  the  innocent  objects  of  his  love ; 
and,  as  his  conscience  now  told  him,  of  his  bitterest 
perfidy.  **Will  you  then  leave  us?  Are  you 
really  going  to  betray  us?  Will  you  deliberately 
consign  us  to  life-long  poverty,  and  scorn,  and 
grief?"  These  affecting  apostrophes  he  seemed,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  to  hear  almost  with  bodily 
ears.  Silent  reproaches  seemed  written  upon  their 
sleeping  features ;  and  once^  when  his  wife  suddenly 
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awakened  under  the  glare  of  the  lamp  which  he 
carried,  he  felt  the  strongest  impulse  to  fly  from 
the  room ;  but  he  faltered,  and  stood  rooted  to  tlie 
spot.  She  looked  at  him  smilingly,  and  asked 
why  he  was  so  long  in  coming  to  bed.  He  pleaded 
an  excuse,  which  she  easily  admitted,  of  some  law 
case  to  study  against  the  morning,  or  some  law 
*  paper  to  draw.  She  was  satisfied ;  and  fell  asleep 
again.  He,  however,  fearing,  above  all  things, 
that  he  might  miss  the  time  for  his  appointment, 
resolutely  abided  by  his  plan  of  not  going  to  bed ; 
for  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  Chalk  Farm, 
and  by  half-past  five  in  the  morning :  that  is,  about 
one  hour  after  sunrise.  One'  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore this  time,  in  the  gray  dawn,  just  when  the 
silence  of  Nature  and  of  mighty  London  was  most 
absolute,  he  crept  stealthily,  and  like  a  guilty  thing, 
to  the  bedside  of  his  sleeping  wife  and  child ;  took, 
what  he  believed  might  be  his  final  look  of  them : 
kissed  them  softly ;  and,  according  to  his  own 
quotation  from  Coleridge's  "  Remorse," 

In  agony  that  could  not  be  remembered  ; 

and  a  conflict  with  himself  that  defied  all  rehearsal ; 
he  quitted  his  peaceful  cottage  at  Chelsea  in  order 
to  seek  for  the  friend  who  had  undertaken  to  act 
as  his  second.  He  had  good  reason,  from  what  he 
had  heard  on  the  night  before,  to  believe  his  antag- 
onist an  excellent  shot;  and,  having  no  sort  of 
expectation  that  any  interruption  could  offer  to 
the  regular  progress  of  the  duel,  he,  as  the  chal- 
lenger, would  have  to  stand  the  first  fire ;  at  any 
rate,  conceiving  this  to  be  the  fair  privilege  of  the 
party  challenged,  he  did  not  mean  to  avail  himself 
of  any  proposal  for  drawing  lots  upon  the  occasion, 
even  if  such  a  proposal  should  happen  to  be  made. 
Thus  far  the  affair  had  travelled  through  the  re- 
gular stages  of  expectation  and  suspense  ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  case  as  a  story  was  marred  and 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  conduct 
of  the  commissioner.  He  was  a  man  of  known 
courage,  but  he  also  was  a  man  of  conscientious 
scruples ;  and,  amongst  other  instances  of  courage, 
had  the  courage  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong.  He 
felt  that  his  conduct  hitherto  had  not  been  wise  or 
temperate,  and  that  he  would  be  sadly  aggravating 
his  original  error  by  persisting  in  aiming  at  a 
man's  life,  upon  which  life  hung  also  the  happiness 
of  others,  merely  because  he  had  offered  to  that 
man  a  most  unwarranted  insult.  Feeling  this,  he 
thought  fit,  at  first  coming  upon  the  ground,  to 
declare  that,  having  learned,  since  the  scene  in 
court,  the  real  character  of  his  antagonist,  and  the 
extent  of  his  own  mistake,  he  was  resolved  to  brave 
all  appearances  and  ill-natured  judgments,  by  mak- 
ing an  ample  apology  ;  which,  accordingly,  he  did ; 
and  so  the  affair  terminated.  I  have  thought  it 
right,  however,  to  report  the  circumstances,  both 
because  they  were  really  true  in  every  particular, 
but,  much  more,  because  they  place  in  strong  relief 
one  feature  which  is  often  found  in  these  cases,  and 
which  is  allowed  far  too  little  weight  in  distribut- 
ing the  blame  between  tlie  parties :  to  this  I  wish 
to  solicit  the  reader's  attention.  During  the  hours 
of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  night  of  wretchedness 
and  anxiety,  my  friend's  reflection  was  naturally 


forced  upon  the  causes  which  had  produced  it.  In 
the  world's  judgment,  he  was  aware  that  he  him- 
self, as  the  one  charged  with  the  most  weighty  re- 
sponsibility, (those  who  depended  upon  him  being 
the  most  entirely  helpless,)  would  have  to  sustain 
by  much  the  heaviest  censure :  and  yet  what  'was 
the  real  proportion  of  blame  between  the  parties  ? 
He,  when  provoked  and  publicly  insulted,  had  re- 
torted angrily :  that  was  almost  irresistible  under 
the  constitution  of  human  feelings ;  the  meekest  of 
men  could  scarcely  do  less.  But  surely  the  true 
onus  of  wrong  and  moral  responsibility  for  all  w^liich 
might  follow,  rested  upon  that  party  who,  giving 
way  to  mixed  impulses  of  rash  judgment  and  of 
morose  temper,  had  allowed  himself  to  make  a 
most  unprovoked  assault  u^>on  the  character  of  one 
whom  he  did  not  know ;  well  aware  that  such 
words,  uttered  publicly  by  a  person  in  authority, 
must,  by  some  course  or  other,  be  washed  out  and 
cancelled ;  or,  if  not,  that  the  party  submitting  to 
such  defamatory  insults,  would  at  once  exile  him- 
self from  the  society  and  countenance  of  his  profea- 
sional  brethren.  Now,  then,  in  all  j ustioe,  it  should 
be  so  ordered  that  the  weight  of  public  indignation 
might  descend  upon  him,  whoever  he  might  be, 
(and,  of  course,  the  more  heavily,  according  to  the 
authority  of  his  station  and  his  power  of  inflict- 
ing wrong,)  who,  should  thus  wantonly  abuse  his 
means  of  influence,  to  the  dishonour  or  injury  of 
an  unoffending  party.  We  clothe  a  public  officer 
with  power,  we  arm  him  with  influential  authority 
over  public  opinion ;  not  that  he  may  apply  these 
authentic  sanctions  to  the  backing  of  his  own  ma- 
lice, and  giving  weight  to  his  private  caprices : 
and,  wherever  such  abuse  takes  place,  then  it  should 
be  BO  contrived  that  some  reaction  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  pei*son  might  receive  a  sanction  equally 
public.  And,  upon  this  point,  I  shall  say  a  word 
or  two  more,  after  first  stating  my  own  case  ;  a 
case  where  the  outrage  was  far  more  insufferable, 
more  deliberate,  and  more  malicious ;  but,  on  tJie 
other  hand,  in  this  respect  less  effectual  for  injury, 
that  it  carried  with  it  no  sanction  from  any  ofi&cial 
station  or  repute  in  the  unknown  parties' who  of- 
fered the  wrong.  The  circumstances  were  these  : — 
In  1824, 1  had  come  up  to  London  upon  an  errand 
in  itself  sufficiently  vexatious — of  fighting  against 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  by  literary  labours  ; 
but,  as  had  always  happened  hitherto,  with  very 
imperfect  success,  from  the  miserable  thwarting  I 
incurred  through  the  deranged  state  of  the  liver. 
My  zeal  was  great,  and  my  application  wasuninter- 
mitting  ;  but  spirits  radically  vitiated,  cliiefly 
through  the  direct  mechanical  depression  caused 
by  one  important  organ  deranged  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  a  reflex  effect  of  depression  through  my  own 
thoughts,  in  estimating  my  prospects ;  together 
with  the  aggravation  of  my  case,  by  the  inevitable 
exile  from  my  own  mountain  home, — all  this  re- 
duced the  value  of  my  exertions  in  a  deplorable 
way.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  I  could  satisfy  my 
own  judgment,  even  tolerably,  with  the  quality  of 
any  literary  article  I  produced  ;  and  my  power  to 
make  sustained  exertions,  drooped,  in  a  way  I  could 
not  control,  every  other  hour  of  the  day  :  insomuch, 
that  what  with  parts  to  be  cancelled,  and  what 
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with  whole  days  of  torpor  and  pure  defect  of  power 
to  produce  any  thing  at  all,  very  often  it  tnmed  out 
that  all  my  labours  were  barely  sufficient  (some 
times  not  sufficient)  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  my  residence  in  London.     Three  months'  liter- 
ary toil  terminated,  at  timea,  in  a  result  =  0 ;  the 
whole /7/ttf  being  just  equal  to  the  minusy  created 
by  two  separate  establishments,  and  one  of  them 
in  the  most  expensive  city  of  the  world.    Gloomy, 
indeed,  was  my  state  of  mind  at  that  period :  for, 
though  I  made  prodigious  efforts  to  recover  my 
health,  (sensible  that  all  other  efforts  depended 
for  their  result  upon  this  elementary  effort,  which 
was  the  conditio  line  qua  wm  for  the  rest,)  yet  all 
arailed  me  not ;  and  a  curse  seemed  to  settle  upon 
whatever  I  then  undertook.     Such  was  my  frame 
of  mind  on  reaching  London :   in  fact  it  never 
yaried.    One  canopy  of  murky  clouds  (a  copy  of 
that  don  atmosphere  which  settles  so  often  upon 
L}ndon)  brooded  for  ever  upon  my  spirits,  which 
were  in  one  uniformly  low  key  of  cheerless  despon- 
dency ;  and,  on  this  particular  morning,  my  de- 
pression had   been  deeper  than  usual,  from  the 
effects  of  a  long,  continuous  journey  of  300  miles, 
and  of  exhaustion  from  want  of  sleep.      I  had 
reached  London,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  one  of  the  northern  mails ;  and,  resigning  myself 
ss  usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  chance  destination  of 
the  coach,  after  delivering  our  bags  in  Lombard 
Street,  I  was  driven  down  to  a  great  city  hotel. 
Here  there  were  hot  baths ;  and,  somewhat  restored 
by  this  luxurious  refreshment,  about  eight  o'clock 
I  was  seated  at  a  breakfast  table  ;  upon  which,  in 
a  few  minutes,  as  an  appendage  not  less  essential 
than  the  tea-service,  one  of  the  waiters  laid  that 
morning's  Times j  just  reeking  from  the  press.    The 
7Vflte»,  by  the  way,  is  notoriously  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  Europe  any  where ;  but,  in  London,  and 
more  peculiarly  in  the  city  quarter  of  London,  it 
enjoys  a  pre-eminence  scarcely  understood  else- 
where.   Here  it  is  not  a  morning  paper,  but  the 
morning  paper :  no  other  is  known,  no  other  is  cited 
as  authority  in  matters  of  fact.    Strolling  with  my 
eye  indolently  over  the  vast  Babylonian  confusion 
of  the  enormous  columns,  naturaUy  as  one  of  the 
torpi  UtUrairty  I  found  my  attention  drawn  to  those 
regions  of  the  paper  which  announced  forthcoming 
publications.     Amongst  them  was  a  notice  of  a  sa- 
tirical journal,  very  low  priced,  and  already  ad- 
Tanced  to  its  third  or  fourth  number.     My  heart 
palpitated  a  little  on  seeing  myself  announced  as 
the  principal  theme  for  the  malice  of  the  current 
number.    The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  was 
left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  notice 
with  which  I  had  been  honoured ;   and  that,  by 
possibility,  I  was  solacing  my  vanity  with  some 
anticipaUon  of  honeyed  compliments.    That,  I  can 
assure  him,  was  made  altogether  impossible,  by  the 
kind  of  language  which  flourished  in  the  very  fore- 
ground of  the  programme^  and  even  of  the  running 
title.    The  exposure  and  depluming  (to  borrow  a 
good  word  from  the  fine  old  rhetorician,  FuUer,) 
of  the  leading  "humbugs"  of  the  age — that  was 
announced  as  the  regular  business  of  the  journal : 
>ad  the  only  question  which  remained  to  be  settled 
vaS|  th«  more  or  kw  of  the  deg^ree  \  and  ftlso  one 


other  question,  even  more  interesting  stUl,  viz.— 
whether  personal  abuse  were  intermingled  with 
literary.  Happiness,  as  I  have  experienced  in 
other  periods  of  my  life,  deep  domestic  happiness, 
makes  a  man  comparatively  careless  of  ridicule,  of 
sarcasm,  or  of  abuse.  But  calamity — the  degrada- 
tion, in  the  world's  eye,  of  every  man  who  is  fight- 
ing  with  pecuniary  difficulties--exa8perate8  beyond 
all  that  can  be  imagined,  a  man's  sensibility  to  in- 
sult. He  is  even  apprehensive  of  insult— tremu- 
lously fantastically  apprehensive,  where  none  is 
intended  ;  and  like  Wordsworth's  shepherd,  with 
his  very  understanding  consciously  abused  and 
depraved  by  his  misfortunes  is  ready  to  say,  at  all 
hours — 

And  every  man  I  met  or  fkced, 
Methought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me. 

Some  notice,  perhaps,  the  newspaper  had  taken  of 
this  new  satirical  journal,  or  some  extracts  might 
have  been  made  from  it ;  at  all  events,  I  had  as- 
certained its  character  so  well  that,  in  this  respect, 
I  had  nothing  to  learn.  It  now  remained  to  get 
the  number  which  professed  to  be  seasoned  with 
my  particular  case ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
I  did  not  loiter  over  my  breakfast  after  this  dis- 
covery. Something  which  I  saw  or  suspected 
amongst  the  significant  hints  of  a  paragraph  or 
advertisement,  made  me  fear  that  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  insinuations  or  downright  assertion  in  the 
libel  requiring  instant  public  notice ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  a  motive  of  prudence,  had  I  even  otherwise 
felt  that  indifference  for  slander  which  now  I  do 
feel,  but  which,  in  those  years,  morbid  irritability 
of  temperament  forbade  me  to  affect,  I  should  still 
have  thought  it  right  to  look  after  the  work  ;  which 
now  I  did :  and,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning-* 
an  hour  at  which  few  people  had  seen  me  for  years 
— I  was  on  my  road  to  Smithfield.  Smithfield? 
Yes;  even  so.  All  known  and  respectable  pub- 
lishers having  declined  any  connexion  with  the 
work,  the  writers  had  facetiously  resorted  to  this 
aceldamay  or  slaughtering  quarter  of  London — ^to 
these  vast  shambles,  as  typical,  I  suppose,  of  their 
own  slaughtering  spirit.  On  my  road  to  Smith- 
field,  I  could  not  but  pause  for  one  moment  to  re- 
flect on  the  pure  defecated  malice  which  must  have 
prompted  an  attack  upon  myself.  Retaliation  or 
retort  it  could  not  pretend  to  be.  To  most  literary 
men,  scattering  their  written  reviews,  or  their 
opinions,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  the  right  and  the 
left  with  all  possible  carelessness,  it  never  can  be 
matter  of  surprise,  or  altogether  of  complaint,  (un- 
less as  a  question  of  degrees,)  that  angiy  notices, 
or  malicious  notices,  should  be  taken  of  themselves. 
Few,  indeed,  of  literary  men  can  pretend  to  any 
absolute  innocence  from  offence,  and  from  such 
even  as  may  have  seemed  deliberate.  But  I,  for 
my  part,  could.  Knowing  the  rapidity  with  which 
all  remarks  of  literary  men  upon  literary  men  are 
apt  to  circulate,  I  had  studiously  and  resolutely 
forborne  to  say  any  thing,  whether  of  a  writer  or  a 
book,  unless  where  it  happened  that  I  could  say 
something  that  would  be  felt  as  oomplimentaiy. 
And  as  to  written  reviews,  so  much  did  I  dislike 
the  assumption  of  judicial  functions  and  authority 
over  the  works  of  my  own  brothe?  authors  an4 
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eontflmporaiies,  that  I  haye,  in  my.  whole  lifis, 
written  only  two ;  at  that  time  only  one ;  and  that 
one,  though  a  leWewof  an  English  noTsl,  was  suh- 
Btantially  a  review  of  a  Gennan  book,  taking  little 
notice,  or  none,  of  the  English  translator ;  for,  al- 
though he,  a  good  German  scholar  now,  was  a  very 
imperfect  one  at' that  time,  and  was,  therefore, 
ereiy  way  open  to  criticism,  I  had  evaded  this  in- 
vidious office  applied  to  a  novice  in  literature,  and 
(after  pointing  out  one  or  two  slight  blemishes  of 
trivial  importance)  all  that  I  said  of  a  general  na- 
ture was  a  oompliment  tahim  upon  the  felicity  of  his 
verses.    Upon  the  (jerman  author  I  was,  indeed, 
severe,  but  hardly  as  muoh  as  he  deserved.    The 
other  review  was  a  tissue  of  merriment  and  fun ;  and 
though,  it  is  true,  I  did  hear  that  the  fftir  authoress 
was  ofibnded  at  one  jest,  I  may  safely  leave  it  for 
any  reader  to  judge  between  us.  She,  or  her  brother, 
amongst  other  Latin  epigrams,  had  one  addressed 
to  a  young  lady  upon  the  loss  of  her  ik^s.    This,  the 
substance  of  the  lines  showed  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention ;  but  (by  a  very  venial  error  in  one  who 
was  writing  Latin  from,  early  remembrance  of  it, 
and  not  in  the  character  of  a  professing  scholar) 
the  title  was  written  De  clams  instead  of  De  elaH' 
Ins  amissis;  upon  which  I  observed  that  the  writer 
had  selected  a  singular  topic  for  condolence  with  a 
young  lady, — viz.,  "  on  tho  loss  of  her  cudgels;** 
\cla/cis^  as  an  ablative,  coming  clearly  from  clava.) 
This  (but  I  can  hardly  believe  it)  was  said  to  have 
offended  Miss  H. ;  and,  at  all  events,  this  was  the 
extent  of  my  personalities.    Many  kind  things  I 
had  said ;  much  honour,  much  admiration,  I  had 
professed  at  that  period  of  my  life  in  occasional 
papers  or  private  letters,  towards  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries, but  never  any  thing  censorious  or 
hardi ;  and  simply  on  a  principle  of  courteous  for- 
bearance which  I  have  felt  to  be  due  towards  those 
who  are  brothers  of  the  same  liberal  profession  with 
one's  self.    I  oould  not  feel,  when  reviewing  my 
whole  life,  that  in  any  one  instance,  by  act,  by 
word,  or  by  intention,  I  had  offered  any  unkind- 
ness,  far  less  any  wrong  or  insult,  towards  a  bro- 
ther author.    I  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  decipher 
the  impulse  under  which  the  malignant  libeller 
oould  have  written,  in  making  (^s  I  suspected  al- 
ready) my  private  history  the  subject  of  his  calum- 
nies.   Jealousy,  I  have  since  understood,  jealousy, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  whole.    A  little  book  of 
mine  had  made  its  way  into  drawing-rooms  where 
some  book  of  his  had  not  been  heard  of.    On  reach- 
ing Smithfield,  I  found  the  publisher  to  be  a  me- 
dical bookseller,  and,  to  my  surprise,  having  every 
appearance  of  being  a  grave,  respectable  man ;  not- 
withstanding this  undeniable  fact,  that  the  libellous 
journal,  to  which  he  thought  proper  to  affix  his 
sanction,  trespassed  on  decency,  not  only  by  its 
slander,  but,  in  some  instances,  by  downright  ob- 
scenity; and,  worse  than  that,  by  prurient  solici- 
tations to  liie  libidinous   imagination,  through 
blanks,  seasonably  interspersed.    I  said  nothing  to 
him  in  the  way  of  inquiry;  for  I  easily  guessed 
that  the  knot  of  writers  who  were  here  club- 
bing their  viruSf  had  not  so  ill  combined  their 
plans  as  to  leave  them  open  to  detection  by  a  ques- 
Ufm  tarn  any  chanee  stranger.    Having,  therefore^ 


purchased  a  set  of  the  jonraal,  then  amounting  to 
three  or  four  numbers,  I  went  out ;  and  in  the  ele- 
gant promenades  of  Smithfield,  I  read  the  lucubra- 
tions of  my  libdler.    Fit  acadamy  for  such  ameni- 
ties of  literature  I    Fourteen  years  have  gone  by 
since  then ;  and,  poesiUy ,  the  unknown  hound  who 
yelled,  on  that  occasion,  among  this  kennel  of  curs, 
may,  long  since,  have  buried  himself  and  his  ma- 
lice in  the  grave.    Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that,  calm 
as  I  am  now,  and  careless  on  recalling  the  remem- 
brance of  this  brutal  Hbel,  at  that  time  I  was  con- 
vulsed with  wrath.     As  respected  myself,  there 
was  a  depth  of  malignity  in  the  article  which  struck 
me  as  perfectiy  mysterious.    How  could  any  man 
have  made  an  enemy  so  profound,  and  not  even 
have  suspected  it?     That  puxzled  me.    For,  with 
respect  to  the  other  objects  of  attack,  such  as  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  &c.,  it  was  clear  that  the  malice 
was  assumed ;  that,  at  most,  it  was  the  gay  imper- 
tinence of  some  man  upon  town,  armed  with  triple 
Irish  brass  from  original  defect  of  feeling,  and  will- 
ing to  raise  an  income  by  running  a  muck  at  any 
person  just  then  occupying  enough  of  public  in- 
terest to  make  the  abuse  saleable.    But,  in  my 
case,  the  man  flew  like  a  bull-dog  at  the  throat, 
with  a  pertinacity  and  achamement  of  malice  that 
would  have  caused  me  to  laugh  immoderately,  had 
it  not  been  for  one  intolerable  wound  to  my  feel- 
ings.   These  mercenary  libellers,  whose  stiletto  is 
in  the  market,  and  at  any  man's  service  for  a  fixed 
price,  callous  and  insensible  as  they  are,  yet  retain 
enough  of  the  principles  common  to  human  nature, 
under  every  modification,  to  know  where  to  plant 
their  wounds.     Like  savage  hackney  coachmen, 
they  know  where  there  is  a  raw.    And  the  instincts 
of  human  nature  teach  them  that  every  man  is 
vulnerable  through  his  female  connexions.    There 
lies  his  honour;  there  his  strength ;  there  his  weak- 
ness.   In  their  keeping  is  the  heaven  of  his  happi- 
ness ;  in  them  and  through  them  the  earthy  of  its 
fragility.    Many  there  are  who  do  not  feel  the  ma- 
tenuU  relation  to  be  one  in  which  any  excessive 
freight  of  honour  or  sensibility  is  embarked.    Nei- 
ther is  the  name  of  sister^  though  tender  in  early 
years,  and  impressive  to  the  fireside  sensibilities, 
universally  and  through  life  the  same  magical 
sound.    A  sister  is  a  creature  whose  very  property 
and  tendency  (qua  sister)  is  to  alienate  herself,  not 
to  gather  round  your  centre.    But  the  names  of 
wife  and  daughter  these  are  the  supreme  and  starty 
charities  of  life :  and  he  who,  under  a  mask,  fight- 
ing in  darkness,  attacks  you  there,  that  coward 
has  you  at  disadvantage.    I  stood  in  those  hideous 
shambles  of  Smithfield :  upwards  I  looked  to  the 
clouds,  downwards  to  the  earth,  for  vengeance.    I 
trembled  with  excessive  wrath — such  was  my  in- 
firmity of  feeling  at  that  time,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion of  health;  and  had  I  possessed  fbrty  thou- 
sand lives,  all,  and  every  one  individually,  I  would 
have  sacrificed  in  vindication  of  her  that  was  thus 
cnieUy  libelled.     Shall  I  give  currency  to  his 
malice,  shall  I  aid  and  promote  it  by  repeating  it? 
No.    And  yet  why  not?    Why  should  I  scruple, 
as  if  afraid  to  challenge  his  falsehoods  ?^~ why 
should  I  scruple  to  cite  them?    He,  this  libeller^ 
aaBerted^-fBut  laugh  f 
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Thk  tUnder  ieoned  to  luiTe  been  built  upon 
wmo  gpedal  knowledge  of  me;  for  I  luid  often 
gpoken  with  honor  of  thoee  who  could  mair^  pep- 
tons  in  A  condition  which  obliged  them  to  obedience 
-^  case  wliich  had  happened  repeatedly  within  my 
own  knowledge;  and  I  had  ^ken  on  this  ground, 
tbet  the  anthority  of  a  master  might  be  tuppond 
to  hare  been  Interpofled,  whether  it  really  were  so 
ornotin&Tour  of  his  designs;  and  thus  a  pre* 
Bomption,  howerer  false  it  might  be,  always  re* 
mained  that  his  wooing  had  been,  perhaps,  not  the 
wooing  of  perfect  freedom,  so  essential  to  the  dig* 
Dity  ^  woman,  and,  therrfore,  essential  to  his  own 
di^ty ;  but  that  perhaps,  it  had  been  favoured  by 
ciitninstanoes,  and  by  opportunities  cieated,  if  it 
hsd  not  eren  been  favouxed,  by  express  exertions 
of  authority.  The  libeller,  therefore,  did  seem  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  my  peculiar  opinions:  yet, 
in  other  points,  either  ftrom  sincere  ignorance  or 
from  affectation,  and  by  way  of  turning  aside  sus- 
picion, he  certainly  manifested  a  non^acquaintance 
with  faets  relating  to  me  tliat  must  have  been  fa- 
mihar  enough  to  all  within  my  circle. 

Let  me  pursue  the  case  to  its  last  stage.  The 
reader  will  say,  perhaps,  why  compkin  of  a  paltry 
journal  that  assuredly  nerer  made  any  noise ;  for 
I,  the  reader,  never  heard  of  it  till  now.  No,  that 
is  very  possible;  for  the  truth  is,  and  odd  enough 
it  seems,  tins  malicious  journal  prospered  so  little, 
that,  positiTely,  at  the  seventh  No.  it  stopped. 
Ungii  I  did,  and  laugh  I  could  not  help  but  do,  at 
this  picture  of  baffled  malice :  writers  willing  and 
Kady  to  fire  with  poisoned  bullets,  and  yet  perfect- 
ly onable  to  get  an  effective  aim,  from  sheer  want 
of  eo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

However,  the  case  as  it  respected  me,  went  fiar- 
ther  than  it  did  with  respect  to  the  pubUc.  Would 
it  be  believed  that  human  malice,  with  respect  to 
a  man  not  even  known  by  sight  to  liis  assailants, 
Bs  was  clear  frx>m  one  part  of  their  personalities, 
finally— that  is  to  say,  months  afterwards — adopt- 
ed the  foUowing  course :— The  journal  had  sunk 
tmder  public  scorn  and  neglect;  neglect  at  first, 
but,  periiape^  scorn  at  the  last ;  fbr,  when  the  writers 
found  that  mere  malice  availed  not  to  draw  public 
attention,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  baiting  their 
hooka  with  obscenity;  and  they  published  a  paper, 
professing  to  be  written  by  Lord  Byron,  called, 
"IQr  IVeddimff  Nigki;**  and  very  possible,  from 
btemal  evidence,  to  have  been  really  written  by 
^;  and  yet  the  combined  forces  of  Byron  and 
ohsoenity  failed  to  save  them, — ^which  is  rather  re- 
markable. Having  sunk,  one  might  suppose  the 
jottnaX  was  at  an  end,  for  good  and  evil ;  and, 
especially,  that  all,  who  had  been  molested  by  it^ 
<v  held  up  to  ridicule,  might  now  calculate  on  rest. 
By  IK)  means:  First  of  all  they  made  inquiries 
about  the  localities  of  my  residence,  and  the  town 
J^trest  to  my  own  family.  Nothing  was  efiected 
iQiksa  they  earned  the  insult,  addressed  to  my  fa- 
iBily,  into  the  knowledge  of  that  fiamily  and  its 
mle.  My  cottage  in  Grasmere  was  just  280  miles 
from  Loodon,  and  eighteen  mUes  from  any  town 
whatwevir.  The  nearest  was  Kendal;  a  place  of 
P^v^pt  1(S,M0  hihabitants ;  and  the  nearest  there- 
fcK^  at  ivUdi  fbm  weie  luiy  newsp^petB  pvintedi 


There  were  two :  one  denominated  TVIe  OtmtHUf 

the  other  The  ChrcmcU.    The  first  was  Toiy  and 
Conservative;  had  been  so  from  its  foundation; 
and  was,  besides,  generous  in  its  treatment  of  pri- 
vate character.    My  own  contributions  to  it  I  will 
mention  hereafter.     The  Ohromck^  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  violent  refonning  journal,  and  oon« 
ducted  in  a  partisan  spirit.    To  this  newspaper  the 
article  was  addressed;  by  this  newspaper  it  was 
published ;  and  by  this  it  was  carried  into  my  own 
^*  next-door^'  neighbourhood.     Next-door  neigh- 
bourhood ?    But  that  surely  must  be  the  very  l^st 
direction  these  libellers  could  give  to  their  malice ; 
for  there,  at  leasts  the  falsehood  of  their  malice 
must  be  notorious.    Why,  yes :  and  in  that  which 
ioa»  my  neighbourhood,  according  to  the  most  lite- 
ral interpretation  of  tiie  term,  a  greater  favour 
could  not  have  been  done  me,  nor  a  more  laugh* 
able  humiliation  for  my  unprovoked  enemies.  Com- 
mentary or  refutation  there  needed  none ;  the  utter 
falsehood  of  the  main  allegations  was  so  obvious 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that,  of  necessity^ 
it  discredited  even  those  parte  which  might,  for 
any  thing  known  to  my  neighbours,  have  been  true. 
Nay,  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  me  a  gene- 
rous expression  of  sympaUiy,  that  would  else  have 
been  wanting ;  for  some  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  but  slightly  known  to  me,  put 
the  malignant  journal  into  the  fire  at  a  public 
reading-room.    So  far  was  well ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Kendal,  a  town  nearly  twenty  miles  dis- 
tent, of  necessity  I  was  but  imperfec^y  known ; 
and  though  there  was  a  pretty  general  expression 
of  disgust  at  the  character  of  the  publication,  and 
the  wanton  malignity  which  it  bore  upon  ite  front, 
since,  true  or  not  true,  no  shadow  of  a  reason  was 
pleaded  for  thus  bringing  forward  stotemente  ex- 
pressly to  injure  me,  or  to  make  me  unhappy ;  yet 
there  must  have  been  many,  in  so  lai^  a  place, 
who  had  too  little  Interest  in  the  question,  or  too 
limited  means  of  inquiry,  for  ever  ascertaining  the 
truth.    Consequently,  in  their  minds,  to  this  hour^ 
my  name,  as  one  previously  known  to  them,  and 
repeatedly  before  the  town  in  connexion  with  poli- 
tical or  literary  articles  in  their  Conservative  jour- 
nal, must  have  sufiered. 

But  the  main  purpose,  for  which  I  have  reported 
the  circumstenoes  of  these  two  cases,  relates  to  the 
casuistry  of  duelling.  Casuistry,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  the  moral  phlloBophy  of  c(im»— that  is,  of 
anomalous  combinations  of  circumstences— that| 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  do  not  fall,  or  do  not 
seem  to  fall,  under  the  general  rules  c^  morality* 
As  a  general  rule,  it  must,  doubtless,  be  unlawful 
to  attempt  another  man's  life,  or  to  hasard  your 
own.  Very  special  circumstenoes  must  concur  to 
make  out  any  case  of  exception ;  and  even  then  it 
is  evident,  that  one  of  the  parties  must  always  be 
deeply  in  the  wrong.  But  it  does  strike  me,  that 
the  present  casuistry  of  society  upon  the  question 
of  duelling,  is  profoundly  wrong,  and  wrong  by 
manifest  injustice.  Very  little  distinction  is  ever 
made,  in  practice,  by  those  who  apply  their  judg^ 
ments  to  such  eases,  between  the  man  who,  upon 
principle,  practises  the  most  cautious  self-restraint 
aad  tttoaeraUon  in  Ue  daUy  demMMrari  never 
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under  any  circumstance  offering  an  insult,  or  any 
just  occasion  of  quarrel,  and  resorting  to  duel  only 
under  the  most  Insufferable  provocation,  between 
this  man,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  wanton 
ruffian,  on  the  other,  who  makes  a  common  prac- 
tice of  playing  upon  other  men's  feelings,  whether 
in  reliance  upon  superior  bodily  strength,  or  upon 
the  pacific  disposition  of  conscientious  men,  and 
fathers  of  families.  Yet^  surely,  the  difierence  be- 
tween them  goes  the  whole  extent  of  the  interval 
between  wrong  and  right.  Even  the  question, 
^Who  gave  the  chalknge?''  which  is  sometimes 
put,  often  merges  virtually  in  the  transcendant 
question,  **  Who  gave  the  provocation  V*  For  it  is 
important  to  observe,  in  both  the  cases  which  I 
have  reported,  that  the  (mua  of  offering  the  chal- 
lenge was  thrown  upon  the  unoffending  party ;  and 
thus,  in  a  legal  sense,  that  party  is  made  to  give 
the  provocation  who,  in  a  moral  sense,  received  it. 
But  surely,  if  even  the  law  makes  allowances  for 
human  infirmity,  when  provoked  beyond  what  it 
can  endure, — ^we,  in  our  brotherly  judgments  upon 
each  other,  ought,  afwtwriy  to  take  into  the  equity 
of  our  considerations  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  ofience.  It  will  be  objected  that  the  law,  so 
far  from  allowing  for,  expressly  refuses  to  allow 
for,  sudden  sallies  of  anger  or  explosions  of  vindic- 
tive fiiry,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  are  extempore, 
and  before  the  reflecting  judgment  has  had  time  to 
recover  itself.  Any  indication  that  the  party  had 
leisure  for  calm  review,  or  for  a  cool  selection  of 
means  and  contrivances  in  executing  his  vindictive 
purposes,  will  be  fatal  to  a  claim  of  that  nature. 
This  is  true ;  but  the  nature  of  a  printed  libel  is, 
continually  to  renew  itself  as  an  insult.  The  sub- 
ject of  it  reads  this  libel,  perhaps,  in  solitude ;  and, 
by  a  great  exertion  of  self-command,  resolves  to 
bear  it  with  fortitude  and  in  silence.  Some  days 
after,  in  a  public  room,  he  sees  strangers  reading 
it  also :  he  hears  them  scoffing  and  laughing  loudly : 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  sees  himself  pointed  out 
to  their  notice  by  some  one  of  the  party  who  hap- 
pens to  be  acquainted  with  his  person ;  and,  possi- 
bly, if  the  libel  take  that  particular  shape  which 
excessive  malice  is  most  likely  to  select,  he  will 
hear  the  name  of  some  female  relative,  dearer,  it 
may  be  to  him,  and  more  sacred  in  his  ears,  than 
all  this  world  beside,  bandied  about  with  seom  and 
mockery  by  those  who  have  not  the  poor  excuse  of 
the  original  libellers,  but^are,  in  fact^  adopting  the 
second-hand  malignity  of  others'.  Such  cases,  with 
respect  to  libels  that  are  quickened  into  popularity 
by  interesting  circumstances,  or  by  a  personal 
interest  attached  to  any  of  the  parties,  or  by  wit, 
or  by  extraordinary  malice,  or  by  scenical  circum- 
stances, or  by  circumstances  unusually  ludicrous, 
are  but  too  likely  to  occur;  and,  with  every  fresh 
repetition,  the  keenness  of  the  original  provocation 
is  renewed,  and  in  an  accelerated  ratio.  Again, 
with  reference  to  my  own  case,  or  to  any  case 
resembling  that,  let  it  be  granted  that  I  was  inmio- 
derately  and  unreasonably  transported  by  anger  at 
the  moment ; — I  thought  so  myself,  after  a  time, 
when  the  journal  which  published  the  libel  sank 
under  the  public  neglect;  but  this  was  an  after 
considerations  and,  at  the  mQmenti  bow  heayy  an 


aggravation  was  given  to  the  stings  of  the  malice, 
by  the  deep  dejection,  from  embarrassed  circum- 
stances and  from  disordered  health,  which  then 
possessed  me ;  aggravations,  perhaps,  known  to  the 
libellers  as  encouragements  for  proceeding  at  the 
time,  and  often  enough  likely  to  exist  in  other 
men's  cases.  Now,  in  the  case  as  it  actually 
occurred,  it  so  happened  that  the  malicious  writers 
had,  by  the  libel,  dishonoured  themselves  too  deeply 
in  the  public  opinion,  to  venture  upon  coming  for- 
ward, in  their  own  persons,  to  avow  their  own 
work ;  but  suppose  them  to  have  done  so  (as,  in 
fact,  even  in  this  case,  they  might  have  done,  had 
they  not  published  their  intention  of  driving  a 
regular  trade  in  libel  and  in  slander ;)  suppose  tlwm 
insolently  to  beard  you  in  public  haunts ;  to  cross 
your  path  continuadly  when  in  company  with  the 
very  female  relative  upon  whom  tiiey  had  done 
their  best  to  point  the  finger  of  public  scorn ;  and 
suppose  them  further,  by  the  whole  arUllery  of 
contemptuous  looks,  words,  gestures,  and  unre- 
pressed  laughter,  to  republish,  as  it  were,  ratify, 
and  publicly  to  apply,  personally,  their  own  ori- 
ginal libel,  as  often  as  chance  or  as  opportunity 
(eagerly  improved)  should  throw  you  together  in 
places  of  general  resort;  and  suppose,  finally,  that 
the  central  figure — ^nay,  in  their  acoount,  the  veiy 
butt  throughout  this  entire  drama  of  malice^ 
should  chance  to  be  an  innocent,  gentle-hearted, 
dejected,  suffering  woman,  utterly  unknown  to  her 
persecutors,  and  selected  as  their  martyr  merely 
for  her  relationship  to  yourself-— suppose  her,  in 
short,  to  be  your  wife — a  lovely  young  woman  sus- 
tained by  womanly  dignity,  or  else  ready  to  sink 
into  the  earth  with  shame,  under  the  cruel  and 
unmanly  insults  heaped  upon  her,  and  having  no 
protector  upon  earth  but  yourself:  lay  all  this 
together,  and  then  say  whether,  in  such  a  case, 
the  most  philosophic  or  the  most  Christian  patience 
might  not  excusably  give  way ;  whether  flesh  and 
blood  could  do  otherwise  than  give  way,  and  seek 
redress  for  the  past,  but,  at  all  events,  security  for 
the  future,  in  what,  perhaps,  might  be  the  sole 
course  open  to  you — an  appeal  to  arms.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  case  here  proposed,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  is  an  extreme  one :  for  the  very  argu- 
ment has  contemplated  extreme  cases :  since,  whilst 
conceding  that  duelling  is  an  unlawful  and  useless 
remedy  for  cases  of  ordinary  wrong,  where  there 
is  no  malice  to  resbt  a  more  conciliatory  mode  of 
settlement,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
deliberate  insult  except  such  as  is  palliated  by 
intoxication — conceding  this,  I  have  yet  supposed 
it  possible  that  cases  may  arise,  with  circumstances 
of  contimiely  and  outrage,  growing  out  of  deep 
inexorable  maUc^,  which  cannot  be  redressed,  oi 
things  now  are^  without  an  appeal  to  the  vcjfs  defaU. 
'*  But  this  is  so  barbarous  an  expedient  in  days  of 
high  civilisation."  Why,  yes,  it  labours  with  the 
semi-barbarism  of  chivalry :  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mention  of  chivalry  reminds. me  to  say,  that 
if  this  practice  of  duelling  share  the  blame  of  chi- 
valry, one  memorable  praise  there  is,  which  also  it 
may  claim  as  common  to  them  both.  It  is  a  praise 
which  I  have  often  insisted  on ;  and  the  very  sab* 
liipe  of  prejudice  I  would  challenge  to  deny  \U 
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finrke,  in  hk  well-known  apology  for  chiyalry, 
thus  expresses  his  sense  of  the  immeasurable  bene- 
fits which  it  conferred  upon  society,  as  a  supple- 
mentary code  of  law,  reaching  those  cases  which 
the  weakness  of  municipal  law  was  then  unavail- 
ing  to  meet,  and  at  a  price  so  tribal  in  bloodshed 
or  violence — he  calls  it  **  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations."    Yes,  undoubtedly ;  and  surely  the  same 
praise  belongs  incontestably  to  the  law  of  duelling. 
For  one  duel  in  esse^  there  are  ten  thousand,  every 
day  of  our  lives,  amid  populous  cities,  in  posse: 
one  challenge  is  given,  a  myriad  are  feared :  one 
life  (and  usually  the  most  worthless,  by  any  actual 
good  rendered  to  society)  is  sacrificed,  suppose  tri- 
enuially,  from  a  nation ;  every  life  is  endangered 
by  certain  modes  of  behaviour.     Hence,  then,  and 
at  a  cost  inconceivably  trifling,  the  peace  of  society 
is  maintained  in  cases  which  no  law,  no  severity 
of  poUce,  ever  could  effectually  reach.     Brutal 
strength  would  reign  paramount  in  the  walks  of 
public  life ;  brutal  intoxication  would  follow  out 
its  lawl^  impulses,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  which 
now  is  always  in  the  rear — ^the  fear  of  being  sum- 
moned to  a  strict  summary  account,  liable  to  the 
most  perilous  consequences.    This  is  not  open  to 
denial:  the  actual  basis  upon  which  reposes  the 
security  of  us  all,  the  peace  of  our  wives  and  our 
daughters,  and  our  own  immunity  from  the  vilest 
degradations  under  their  eyes,  is  the  necessity, 
known  to  evexy  gentleman,  of  answering  for  his 
outrages  in  a  way  which  strips  him  of  all  unfair 
advantages,  esoept  one  (which  is  not  often  pos- 
sessed,) which  places  the  weak  upon  a  level  with 
the  strong,  and  the  quiet  citizen  upon  a  level  with 
the  military  adventurer,  or  the  ruffian  of  the 
gambling-house.      The   fact,    I   say,   cannot   be 
denied;  neither  can  the  low  price  be  denied  at 
which  this  vast  result  is  obtained.    And  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  the  principle  of  expediency,  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  morality  by  Paley,  the  justification 
of  duelling  is  complete :  for  the  greatest  sum  of 
immediate  happiness  is  produced  at  the  least  pos- 
sible sacrifice.^     But  there  are  many  men  of  high 
moral  principle,  and  yet  not  professing  to  rest 
upon  Christianity,  who  reject  this  prudential  basis 
of  ethics  as  the  death  of  all  morality.    And  these 
men  hold,  that  the  social  recognition  of  any  one 
out  of  the  three  following  dangerous  and  immoral 
principles,  viz. — 1^,  That  a  man  may  lawfully 
sport  with  his  own  life ;  2dfy,  That  he  may  law- 
fidly  sport  with  the  life  of  another ;  Sdfyy  That  he 
may  lawfully  seek  his  redress  for  a  social  wrong, 
by  any  other  channel  than  the  law  tribunals  of 


the  land :  that  the  recognition  of  these,  or  any  of 
them,  by  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  is  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  very  key-stone  upon  which  the  whole 
vast  arch  of  morality  reposes.  Well,  in  candour, 
I  must  admit  that,  by  justifying,  in  courts  of  judi* 
cature,  through  the  verdicts  of  juries,  that  mode  of 
personal  redress  and  self-vindication,  to  heal  and 
prevent  which  was  one  of  the  orginal  motives  for 
gathering  into  social  communities,  and  setting  up 
an  empire  of  public  law  as  paramount  to  all  pri- 
vate exercise  of  power,  a  fatal  wound  is  given  to 
the  sanctity  of  moral  right,  of  the  public  con- 
science, and  of  law  in  its  elementary  field.  So 
much  I  admit ;  but  I  say  also,  that  the  case  arises 
out  of  a  great  dilemma,  with  difficulties  on  both 
sides;  and  that,  in  all  practical  applications  of 
philosophy,  amongst  materials  so  imperfect  as  men, 
just  as  in  all  attempts  to  realize  the  rigour  of  ma- 
thematical laws  amongst  earthly  mechanics,  inevi- 
tably thwe  will  arise  such  dilemmas  and  cases  of 
opprobrium  to  the  reflecting  intellect.  However, 
in  conclusion,  I  shall  say  four  things,  which  I 
request  my  opponent,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  con- 
sider ;  for  they  are  things  which  certainly  ought 
to  have  weight ;  and  some  important  errors  have 
arisen  by  neglecting  them. 

IHrst^  then,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  the 
principle  at  stake — ^viz.,  the  recognition  by  a  legal 
tribunal,  as  lawful  or  innocent  of  any  attempt  to 
violate  the  laws,  or  to  take  the  law  into  our  owli 
hands:  this  it  is  and  the  mortal  taint  which  h 
thus  introduced  into  the  public  morality  of  a 
Christian  land,  thus  authentically  introduced; 
thus  sealed  and  countersigned  by  judicial  au- 
thority ;  the  majesty  of  law  actually  interfering 
to  justify,  with  the  solemnities  of  trial,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  law ;  this  it  is,  this  only,  and  not  the 
amount  of  injury  sustained  by  society,  which  gives 
value  to  the  question.  For,  as  to  llie  floury,  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  a  very  trivial  annual 
loss— one  life,  perhaps,  upon  ten  millions,  and  that 
life  often  as  little  practically  valuable  as  any 
amongst  us— that  pays  our  fine  or  ransom  in  tliat 
account.  And,  in  reality,  there  is  one  popular 
error  made  upon  this  subject,  when  the  question 
is  raised  about  the  institution  of  some  Oowt  ^ 
Himour^  or  Court  of  Appeal  in  cases  of  if^fwy  to 
the  feelingsy  under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
which  satisfactorily  demonstrates  the  trivial  amount 
of  injury  sustained :  it  is  said  on  such  oocasiona 
that  de  minimis  non  curat  lex — ^that  the  mischief 
in  fact,  is  too  narrow  and  limited  for  the  regard  of 
the  legislature.    And  we  may  be  assured  that,  if 


*  Neither  would  it  be  open  to  Paley  to  plead  that  the  final  or  remotest  consequences  must  be  taken  into  the 

ealeolation  ;  and  that  one  of  these  would  he  the  weakening  of  all  moral  sanctions,  and  thus,  indirectly,  an  injury  to 

Borality,  which  might  more  than  compensate  the  immediate  benefit  to  social  peace  and  security  ;  fbr  this  mode  of 

ugniug  the  case  would  bring  us  back  to  the  very  principle  which  his  own  implicitly,  or  by  involution,  n^eets : 

since  it  would  tell  us  to  obey  the  principle  itself  without  reference  to  the  apparent  consequences.    By  the  by, 

Paley  baa  an  express  section  of  his  work  against  the  law  of  honour  as  a  valid  rule  of  action  ;  but,  as  Cicero  says 

of  Epieums,  it  matters  little  what  he  says  ;  the  question  for  us  is  qwxm  ri6t  contenientety  how  hx  consistently  with 

himself.    Now,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justly  remarks,  all  that  Paley  says  in  refutation  of  the  principle  of 

worldly  honour  is  hollow  and  unmeaning.    In  fiust,  it  is  merely  one  of  the  commonplaces  adopted  by  satire,  and 

BO  phiUisophy  at  all.    Honour,  for  instance,  allows  you,  upon  paying  gambling  debts,  to  neglect  or  evade  all  others : 

hnuMir,  again,  aUows  you  to  seduce  a  married  woman  :  and  he  would  secretly  insinuate  that  honour  enjoiiu  aU 

this ;  but  it  is  erident  that  honour  simply  forbears  to  forbid  all  this  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  very  limited  rule  of 

action,  not  applying  to  one  case  of  conduct  in  fifty.    It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  Ecclesiastical  Courts  sanction 

murder,  because  that  crime  lies  out  of  their  jurisdiotioD. 
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the  evil  were  ever  to  beoome  an  extensive  one,  the 
notice  of  Patliament  soon  wwld  be  attracted  to  the 
eubject ;  and  hence  we  may  derive  a  hint  for  an 
amended  view  of  the  policy  adopted  in  past  ages. 
Princes  not  distinguished  for  their  religious  scruples, 
made  it,  in  different  ages  and  places,  a  capital 
offence  to  engage  in  a  duel :  whence  it  is  inferred, 
falsely,  that,  in  former  times,  a  more  public 
homage  was  paid  to  Christian  principle.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  not  the  anti-Christian  character  of 
the  offence  so  much  as  its  greater  frequency,  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  a  civil  mischief  was 
the  ruling  consideration  with  the  lawgiver.  Among 
other  causes  for  this  greater  prevalence  of  duel^ 
was  the  composition  of  armies,  more  often  brought 
together  upon  mercenary  principles  from  a  large 
variety  of  different  nations,  whose  peculiar  usages, 
points  of  traditional  honour,  and  even  the  oddness 
of  their  several  languages  to  the  ear,  formed  a 
perpetual  occasion  of  insult  and  quarrel.  Snellen's 
afffur  with  Pistol,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no  rare  but 
a  representative  case. 

Seoon^y  In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
about  duelling,  as  the  great  conductor  for  carrying 
off  the  excess  of  angry  irritation  in  society,  I  will 
repeat  what  was  said  to  me  by  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  distinguished  powers,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  in  reference  to  a  provincial 
Englieh  town,  and  the  cabals  which  prevailed 
IbMe.  These  cabals — some  political,  arising  out 
of  paat  electioneering  contests ;  some  municipal, 
arising  out  of  the  corporation  disputes;  some 
pertonaly  arising  out  of  family  rivalships,  or  old 
traditionary  disputes — ^had  led  to  various  feuds 
that  vexed  the  peace  of  the  town  in  a  degree  very 
considerably  beyond  the  common  experience  of 
towns  reaching  the  same  magnitude.  How  was 
this  accounted  for?  The  word  traduman  is,  more 
than  even  the  term  middU  claUy  liable  to  great 
ambiguity  of  meaning ;  for  it  includes  a  range  so 
laige  as  to  take  in  some  who  tread  on  the  heels 
even  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  some  at  the 
other  end,  who  rank  not  at  sJl  higher  than  day- 
labourere  or  handicraftsmen.  Now,  those  who 
yanked  with  gentlemen,  took  the  ordinary  course 
of  gentlemen  in  righting  themselves  under  personal 
insults;  and  the  result  was,  that,  amongst  ifum 
or  their  families,  no  feuds  were  subsisting  of  ancient 
standing.  No  ill  blood  was  nursed ;  no  calumnies 
or  oonspiouous  want  of  charity  prevailed.  Not 
that  they  often  fought  duels :  on  the  contrary,  a 
duel  was  a  very  rare  event  amongst  the  indigenous 
gentry  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  secure 
all  the  effects  of  duelling,  that  it  was  known,  with 
respect  to  this  class,  that,  in  the  last  resort,  they 
were  ready  to  fight.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lowest  order  of  tradesmen  had  their  method  of  ter- 
minating quarrels — ^the  old  English  method  of 
their  fathers — ^viz.,  by  pugilistic  contests.  And 
Ma^  also  cherished  no  malice  against  each  other  or 
amongst  their  families.  ^'But,'*  said  my  infor- 
mant)  '*  some  of  those  who  occupied  the  interme- 
diate stations  in  this  hierarchy  of  trade,  found 
themselves  most  awkwardly  situated.  So  far  they 
shared  in  the  refinements  of  modem  society,  that 
tbey  disdained  the  coarse  mode  of  settling  quarrels 


by  their  fists.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
special  and  peculiar  reason  pressing  upon  this 
class,  which  restrained  them  from  aspiring  to 
the  more  aristocratic  modes  of  fighting.  They 
were  sensible  of  a  ridicule,  which  everywhere 
attaches  to  many  of  the  less  elevated  or  liberal 
modes  of  exercising  trade  in  going  out  to  fight  with 
sword  and  pistol.  This  ridicule  was  sharpened 
and  made  more  efiectual,  in  their  oaMy  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  court 
making  this  particular  town  a  frequent  place  of 
residence.  Besides  that  apart  from  the  ridicule, 
many  of  them  depended  for  a  livelihood  upon  the 
patronage  of  royalty  or  of  the  nobility,  attached 
to  their  suite ;  and  most  of  these  patrons  would 
have  resented  their  intrusion  upon  the  privileged 
ground  of  the  aristocracy  in  conducting  disputes 
of  honour.  What  was  the  consequence  1  These 
persons,  having  no  natural  outlet  for  their  wounded 
sensibilities,  being  absolutely  debarred  from  m^ 
mode  of  settling  their  disputes  cherished  inex- 
tinguishable feuds :  their  quarrels  in  fact  had  no 
natural  terminations ;  and  the  result  was,  a  spirit 
of  malice  and  most  unchristian  want  of  chuity, 
which  could  not  hope  for  any  final  repose,  exeept 
in  death."  Such  was  the  report  of  my  observing 
friend :  the  particular  town  may  be  easily  guessed 
at ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  its  condition  con- 
tinues as  of  old, 

Thirdfy^  It  is  a  very  common  allegation  against 
duelling,  that  the  ancient  Romans  and  Grecians 
never  practised  this  mode  of  settling  disputes ;  and 
the  inference  is,  of  course,  unfavourable,  not  to 
Christianity,  but  to  us  as  inconsistent  disciples  of 
our  own  religion ;  and  a  second  inference  is,  that 
the  principle  of  personal  honour,  well  understood, 
cannot  require  this  satisfaction  for  its  wounds. 
For  the  present  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  former 
head,  but  not  for  want  of  something  to  say.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  profound  mistake, 
founded  on  inacquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
the  spirit  of  manners  prevalent  amongst  these 
impeifectly  civilized  nations.  Honour  was  a  sense 
not  developed  in  many  of  its  modifications  amongst 
either  Greeks  or  Romans.  Cudgelling  was  at  one 
time  used  as  the  remedy  in  cases  of  outrageous 
libel  and  pasquinade.  But  it  is  a  point  very  little 
to  the  praise  of  either  people,  that  no  vindictive 
notice  was  taken  of  any  possible  personalities, 
simply  because  the  most  hideous  license  had  been 
established  for  centuries  in  tongue  license  and  un- 
manly BiUing^ate.  This  had  been  promoted  by 
the  example  hourly  ringing  in  their  ears  of  vemile 
scurrility,  Vema — ^that  is,  the  slave  bom  in  the 
family — ^had  each  from  the  other  one  universal 
and  proverbial  character  of  foul-mouthed  eloquence, 
which  heard  from  infancy,  could  not  but  furnish 
a  model  almost  unconsciously  to  those  vrho  had 
occasion  publicly  to  practise  vituperative  rhetoric. 
What  they  remembered  of  this  vemile  licentious- 
ness, constituted  the  staple  of  their  talk  in  such 
situations.  And  the  horrible  illustrations  left  even 
by  the  most  accomplished  and  literary  of  the 
Roman  orators,  of  their  shameless  and  womanly 
fluency  in  this  dialect  of  unlicensed  abuse,  axe 
erideuoei^  not  to  be  reaistod^  of  such  obtamsamt 
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9iidi  cMneiifiiB  of  feeling,  lo  utter  a  defect  of  all 

the  gentlemanly  aeiuibilitiefii,  that  no  man»  alive  to 

the  lesl  itate  of  things  amongst  them,  would  ever 

think  of  pleading  their  example  in  any  other  view 

than  u  an  object  of  unmitigated  disgust.    At  all 

cventB,  the  long-established  custom  of  deluging 

Mch  other  in  &e  Forum,  or  even  in  the  Senate, 

with  thelbiillest«bnse»  the  precedent  traditionally 

delivered  through  centuries  before  the   time  of 

CMsr  and  Cicero,  had  so  robbed  it  of  its  sting, 

that,  as  a  subject  for  patient  endurance,  or  an 

occasion  for  self  conquest  in  mastering  the  feelings, 

it  had  no  merit  at  all.    Anger,  prompting  an 

appeal  to  the  cudgel,  there  might  be,  but  sense  of 

wounded  honour,  requiring  a  reparation  by  appeal 

to  ams,  or  a  wasliing  away  by  blood,  no  such 

fteling  could  have  been  subdued  or  overcome  by  a 

Roman,  for  none  such  existed.    The  feelings  of 

wounded  honour  on  such  occasions,  it  will  be 

iU&wcd,  are  mere  reflections  (through  sympathetic 

igencies)  of  feelings  and  opinions  already  existing, 

and  generally  dispersed  through  society.    Now,  in 

Roman  society,  the  case  was  a  mere  subject  for 

laughter ;  for  there  were  no  feelings  or  opinions 

pointing  to  honour,  personal  honour  as  a  principle 

of  action,  nor,  consequently  to  wounded  honour  as 

a  subject  of  complaint.    The  Romans  were  not 

aboye  duelling,  but  simply  not  up  to  that  level  of 

dviliaation* 

FhuUfyy  with  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Court 
vfEonouTy  much  might  be  said  that  my  limits  will 
not  allow ;  but  two  suggestions  I  will  make.  jFYrif, 
Reenrring  to  a  thing  I  have  already  said,  I  must 
lepeat  that  no  justice  would  be  shown  unless  (in  a 
ipirit  vety  different  from  that  which  usually  pre- 
vails m  society)  the  weight  of  public  indignation 
and  the  di^leasure  of  the  court  were  made  to  settle 
eon^ienously  upon  the  ▲gobbssob  ;  not  upon  the 
ehailenger,  who  is  often  the  party  suffering  under 
insoifeTable  provocation  (provocation  which  even 
the  sternness  of  penal  law  and  the  holiness  of  Chris- 
tian faith  aUow  for,)  but  upon  the  author  of  the 
original  offenoe.  JSmtondfyy  A  much  more  search- 
ing investigation  must  be  made  into  the  conduct 
ef  the  aBOoims  than  is  usual  in  the  unprofessional 
ind  careless  inquisitions  of  the  public  into  such 
ft^n.  Often  enough,  the  seconds  hold  the  fate  of 
their  principals  entirdy  in  their  hands ;  and  in- 
aUnees  are  not  a  few,  within  even  my  limited 
luiowledge,  of  cases  where  murder  has  been  really 
eommltted,  not  by  the  party  who  fired  the  fatal 
Mleiy  but  by  him  who  (having  it  in  his  power  to 
interfere  without  loss  of  honour  to  apy  party)  has 
cruelly  thought  fit — [and,  in  some  instances,  appa- 
vently  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  decorating  hhn- 
self  with  the  name  of  an  energetic  man,  and  of 
producing  a  public  ** sensation"  as  it  is  called — a 
anguinary  affair] — ^to  goad  on  the  tremulous  sen- 
sihility  of  a  mind  distracted  between  the  sense  of 
honour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agonizing  claims 
of  a  family  on  the  other,  into  fatal  extremities  that 
loight,  by  a  slight  concession,  have  been  avoided. 
I  could  mention  several  instances  ;  but,  in  some  of 
these,  I  knonir  the  circumstances  only  by  report. 
^  one,  however,  I  had  my  information  from  par- 
t*««  who  were  personally  connected  with  the  un- 


happy subject  of  the  a0air«  The  case  was  this :— > 
A  man  of  distinguished  merit,  whom  I  shall  not 
describe  more  particularly,  because  it  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  to  recall  old  buried  feuds»  or  to  insin- 
uate any  psrsanal  blame  whatsoever  (my  busi* 
ness  being  not  with  this  or  that  man,  but  with  a 
system  and  its  principles ;)  this  man,  by  a  step 
well-meant  but  injudicious,  and  liable  to  a  very 
obvious  misinterpretation,  as  though  taken  in  i| 
view  of  self-interest,  had  entangled  himself  in  a 
quarrel.  That  quarrel  would  have  been  settled 
amicably,  or,  if  not  amicably,  at  least  without 
bloodshed,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unlucky  accident 
combined  with  a  very  unwise  advice.  One  mom^ 
ing,  after  the  main  dispute  had  been  pretty  well 
adjusted,  he  was  standing  at  the  fireside  after 
breakfast,  talking  over  the  aflair  so  far  as  it  had 
already  travelled,  when  it  suddenly  and  most  un- 
happily came  into  his  head  to  put  this  general 
question — *^  Pray,  does  it  strike  you  that  people 
will  be  apt,  on  a  review  of  this  whole  dispute,  to 
think  that  there  has  been  too  much  talking  and  too 
little  doing  V*  His  evil  genius  so  ordered  it,  that 
the  man  to  whom  he  put  this  question,  was  one 
who,  having  no  military  character  to  rest  on, 
could  not  (or  thought  he  could  not)  recommend 
those  pacific  counsels  which  a  truly  brave  Qian  is  ever 
ready  to  suggest — I  put  the  most  friendly  construe^ 
tion  upon  lib  conduct — and  his  answer  was  this— 
'*  Why,  if  you  insist  upon  my  giving  a  faithful  re-r 
ply,  if  you  tnll  require  me  to  be  sincere  (though  I 
really  wish  you  would  not,)  in  that  case  n>y  duty 
is  to  tell  you,  that  the  world  hcts  been  too  free  in 
its  remarks — ^that  it  has,  with  its  usual  injustice, 
been  sneering  at  literary  men  and  paper  pellets^  as 
the  ammunition  in  which  tliey  trade ;  in  short, 
my  dear  friend,  the  world  has  presumed  to  say  that 
not  you  only,  but  that  both  parties,  have  shown  a 

little  of" *^  Yes  ;  I  know  what  you  are  going 

to  say,"  interrupted  the  other,  **  of  the  whUefeatherr 
Is  it  not  BO  ?" — **  Exactly  ;  you  have  hit  the  mark 
— ^that  is  what  they  say.  But  how  unjust  it  is ; 
for,  says  I,  but  yesterday,  to  Mr.  L.  M.,  who  was 
going  on  making  himself  merry  with  the  affair  ii^ 
a  way  that  was  perfectly  scandalous — ^  Sir,'  says 

I," ^but  this  sc^s  /never  reached  the  ears  of  the 

unhappy  man  :  he  had  heard  enough ;  and,  as  a 
secondary  dispute  was  still  going  on  that  had  growi^ 
out  of  the  first,  he  seized  the  very  first  opening 
which  offered  itself  for  provoking  the  issue  of  a 
quarrel.  The  other  party  was  not  backward  or 
slack  in  answering  the  appeal ;  and  thus,  in  one 
morning,  the  prospect  was  overcast — ^peace  was  no 
longer  possible ;  and  a  hostile  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. Even  at  this  meeting  much  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  seconds  :  there  was  an  absolute 
certainty  that  all  fatal  consequences  might  have 
been  evaded,  with  perfect  consideration  for  the 
honour  of  both  parties.  The  principals  must  un- 
questionably have  felt  thai;  but  if  the  seconds 
would  not  move  in  that  direction,  of  course  their 
lips  were  sealed.  A  more  cruel  situation  could  not 
be  imagined :  two  persons,  who  never,  perhaps, 
felt  more  than  that  fiction  of  enmity  which  be- 
longed to  the  situation,  that  is  to  say,  assumed  the 
enmity  which  society  presumes  rationally  iucident 
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to  A  certain  pOBition — assumed  it  as  a  point  of 
honour,  but  did  not  heartily  feel  it ;  and  even  for  the 
alight  shade  of  animosity  which,  for  half  an  hour, 
they  might  have  really  felt,  had  thoroughly  quelled 
it  before  the  meeting,  these  two  persons — ^under  no 
impulses  whatever,  good  or  bad,  from  within,  but 
purely  in  a  hatefiol  necessity  of  servile  obedience 
to  a  command  from  without — ^prepared  to  perpe- 
trate what  must,  in  that  frame  of  dispassionate 
temper  have  appeared  to  each,  a  purpose  of  mur- 
der, as  regarded  hb  antagonist— a  puipose  of 
suicide,  as  regarded  himself.  Simply  a  word, 
barely  a  syllable,  was  needed  from  the  '^  Friends  " 
(such  Friends!)  of  the  parties,  to  have  delivered 
them,  with  honour,  from  this  dreadful  necessity : 
that  word  was  not  spoken  ;  and  because  a  breath, 
a  motion  of  the  lips,  was  wanting — ^because,  in 
fact,  the  seconds  were  thoughtless  and  without 
feeling,  one  of  the  parties  has  long  slept  in  a  pre- 
mature grave — ^his  early  blossoms  scattered  to  the 
wind — ^his  golden  promise  of  fruit  blasted ;  and  the 
other  has  since  lived  that  kind  of  life,  that,  in  my 
mind,  he  was  happier  who  died.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  happened  in  the  duel  between  Lord 
Camelford  and  his  friend,  Mr  Best ;  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  between  Colonel  Montgomery 
and  Captain  Macnamara.  In  the  former  case,  the 
quarrel  was,  at  least,  for  a  noble  subject ;  it  con- 
cerned a  woman.  But  in  the  latter,  a  dog,  and  a 
thoughtless  lash  applied  to  his  troublesome  gam- 
bols, was  the  sole  subject  of  dispute.  The  colonel, 
as  is  well  known,  a  very  elegant  and  geneiDus 
young  man,  fell ;  and  Captain  Macnamara  had 
thenceforwards  a  worm  at  his  heart  whose  gnaw- 
ings  never  died.  He  was  a  poet-captain ;  and  my 
brother  afterwards  sailed  with  him  in  quality  of 
midshipman.  From  him  I  have  often  heard 
affecting  instances  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
pangs  of  remorse  had  availed,  to  make  one  of  the 
bravest  men  in  the  service  a  mere  panic-haunted, 
and,  in  a  moral  sense,  almost  a  paralytic  wreck. 
He  that,  whilst  his  hand  was  unstained  with  blood, 
would  have  faced  an  army  of  fiends  in  discharge  of 
his  duty,  now  fancied  danger  in  every  common 
rocking  of  a  boat :  he  made  himself  at  times,  the 
subject  of  laughter  at  the  messes  of  the  junior  and 
more  thoughtless  officers  :  and  his  hand,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  handle  a  spy-glass,  shook,  (to 
use  the  common  image,)  or,  rather,  shivered,  like 
an  aspen  tree.    Now,  if  a  regular  tribunal,  authen- 


ticated, by  Parliament,  as  the  fountain  of  law, 
and,  by  the  Sovereign,  as  the  fountain  of  honour, 
were,  under  the  very  narrowest  constitution,  to 
apply  itself  merely  to  a  review  of  the  whole  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  seconds,  even  under  this  re- 
striction such  a  tribunal  would  operate  with  great 
advantage.    It  is  needless  to  direct  any  severity  to 
the  conduct  of  the  principals,  unless  when  that 
conduct  has  been  outrageous  or  wanton  in  provo- 
cation :  supposing  any  thing  tolerably  reasonable 
and  natural  in  the  growth  of  the  quarrel,  alter  the 
quarrel  is  once  *^  constituted,"  (to  borrow  a  tenn 
of  Scotch  law,)  the  principals,  as  they  are  called 
with  relation  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  4ure  neither 
principals  nor  even  secondaries  for  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  dispute  :  they  are  delivered  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  their  tech- 
nical '^  friends;"  passive  to  the  law  of  social  usage 
as  regards  the  general  necessity  of  pursuing  the 
dispute ;  passive  to  the  directions  of  their  seconds 
as  regards  the  particular  mode  of  pursuing  it.    It 
is,  therefore,  the  seconds  who  are  the  proper  objects 
of  notice  for  courts  of  honour ;  and  the  error  has 
been,  in  framing  the  project  of  such  a  court,  to 
imagine  the  inquiiy  too  much  directed  upon  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  cease  to  be  free  agents 
from  the  very  moment  that  they  become  liable 
to  any  legal  investigation  whatever:   simply  as 
quarrellers,  the  parties  are  no  objects  of  question  ; 
they  are  not  Mrithin  the  field  of  any  police  review ; 
and  the  veiy  first  act  which  brings  them  within 
that  field,  translates  the  responsibility  (because 
the  free  agency)  from  themselves  to  their  seconds. 
The  whole  quettio  vexatOy  therefore,  reduces  itself 
to  these  logical  moments,  (to  speak  the  language 
of  mathematics :)  the  two  parties  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  case  of  duelling,  are  Society  and  the 
Seconds.    The  first,  by  authorizing  such  a  mode 
of  redress ;  the  latter,  by  conducting  it.    Now,  I 
presume,  it  will  be  thought  hopeless  to  arraign 
Society  at  the  bar  of  any  earthly  court,  or  apply 
any  censure  or  any  investigation  to  its  mode  of 
thinking.*     To  the  prindpaUy  for  the  reasons 
given,  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  them  ;  and  the 
inference  is,  that  the  seconds  are  the  parties  to 
whom  their  main  agency  should  be  directed — as 
the  parties  in  whose  hands  lies  the  practical  control 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
opportunities,  (so  easily  improved  by  a  wise  hu- 
manity)— ^for   sparing    bloodshed,  for  promoting 


*  If  it  be  asked  by  what  title  I  represent  Society  as  authorizing  (nay,  as  necessitating)  duels,  I  answer,  that  I  do 
not  allude  to  any  floating  opinions  of  influential  circles  in  society ;  for  these  are  in  continual  conflict,  and  it  may  be 
difileolt  even  to  guess  in  which  direction  the  preponderance  would  lie.  I  build  upon  two  undeniable  results,  to  be 
anticipated  in  any  regular  case  of  duel,  and  supported  by  one  uniform  course  of  precedent : — Fimty  That,  in  a  ciril 
a4Jadication  of  any  such  case,  assuming  only  that  it  has  been  fkirly  conducted,  and  agreeably  to  the  old  received 
usages  of  England,  no  other  verdict  is  ever  given  by  a  jury  than  one  of  aequittal.  Secondly,  That,  before  military 
tribunals,  the  result  is  still  stronger  ;  for  the  party  Hable  to  a  challenge  is  not  merely  acquitted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  he  accepts  it  with  any  issue  whatsoever,  but  is  positively  dishonoured  and  degraded  (nay,  even  dismissed 
the  service,  virtually  under  colour  of  a  request  that  he  will  sell  out)  if  he  does  not.  These  precedents  form  the 
current  law  for  English  society,  as  existing  amongst  gentlemen.  I>uels,  pushed  a  Pautranoe,  and  on  the  savage 
principles  adopted  by  a  tow  gambling  rufiians  on  the  (>>ntinent,  (of  which  a  good  description  is  given  in  the  no^ 
of  The  flUMt  un/oriwmae  Man  in  tke  Worid,)  or  by  old  bucaneering  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  at  war  with  all  the 
world,  and  in  the  desperation  of  cowardice,  demanding  to  fight  in  a  saw-pit  or  across  a  table, — ^this  sort  of  daels 
is  as  little  recognised  by  the  indulgence  of  English  law,  as,  in  the  other  extreme,  the  mock  duels  of  German 
Burschen  are  recognised  by  the  gallantry  of  English  society.  Duels  of  the  latter  sort  would  be  deemed  beneath 
the  dignity  of  Judidal  inquiry :  duels  of  tiie  other  sort,  beyond  its  indulgence.  But  all  other  duels,  fktrly  mi 
in  the  circonstiuicesi  are  undeniably  privileged  amongst  non-military  persons,  and  oommanded  to  those  who 
aiUtary. 
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reoondliatioii)  for  making  those  overtures  of  accom- 
modation and  g«ierou8  apology  which  the  brave  are 
80  ready  to  agree  to,  in  atonement  for  hasty  words, 
or  rash  movements  of  passion,  bnt  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  tkem  to  originate.  In  shorty  for  im- 
prttsing  the  utmost  possible  spirit  of  himianizing 
charity  and  forbearance  upon  a  practice  which, 
after  all,  must  for  ever  remain  somewhat  of  an 
opprobium  to  a  Christian  people  ;  but  which,  tried 
by  the  law  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  the  finest  bequest 
d  chivalry ;  the  most  economic  safety-valve  for 
msn's  malice  that  man's  wit  could  devise;  the 
most  absolute  safe-guard  of  the  weak  against  the 
bnital ;  and,  finally,  (once  more  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Buike,)  in  a  sense  the  fullest  and  most  prac- 
tical, **  the  cheap  defence  of  nations ;"  not  indeed 
agamst  the  hostility  which  besieges  from  unthouty 
bat  against  the  £ar  more  operative  nuisance  of  bad 
paanons  that  vex  and  molest  the  social  intercourse 
of  men  by  ineradicable  impulses  from  within. 

I  may  illustrate  the  value  of  one  amongst  the 
saggestions  I  have  made,  by  looking  back  and 
applying  it  to  part  of  my  last  anecdote :  the  case 
of  that  promising  person  who  was  cut  off  so  pre- 
maturely for  himself,  and  so  ruinously  for  tlie 
happiness  of  the  surviving  antagonist.  I  may 
mention,  (as  a  fact  known  to  me  on  the  very  best 
authority,)  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
consulted  by  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
interested  in  th.e  original  dispute,  with  a  view  to 
hb  opinion  upon  the  total  merits  of  the  affair,  on 
its  validity,  as  a  ^'  fighting "  quarrel,  and  on  the 
behaviour  of  the  parties  to  it.  Upon  the  last 
question,  the  opinion  of  his  Grace  was  satisfactory. 
His  bias,  undoubtedly,  if  he  has  any,  is  likely  to 
lie  towards  the  wisdom  of  the  peace-maker ;  and 
poeaibly,  like  many  an  old  soldier,  he  may  be  apt 
to  regard  the  right  of  pursuing  quarrels  by  arms 
as  a  privil^e  not  hastily  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  military  body.  But,  on  the  other  question,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  duke  denied  that 


it  required  a  duel ;  or  that  a  duel  was  its  natural 
solution.  And  had  the  duke  been  the  mediator,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
would  now  have  been  living.  Certainly,  the  second 
quarrel  involved  far  less  of  irritating  materials 
than  the  first.  It  grew  out  of  a  hasty  word,  and 
nothing  more ;  such  as  drops  from  parliamentary 
debaters  every  night  of  any  interesting  discussion 
—drops  hastily,  is  as  hastily  recalled,  or  excused, 
perhaps,  as  a  venial  sally  of  passion,  either  by  the 
good  sense  or  the  magnanimity  of  the  party  inter- 
ested in  the  wrong.  Indeed,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  who  took  notice  of  the  affur,  the 
seconds,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  in  this  case,  must  be 
regarded  as  deeply  responsible  for  the  tragical  issue ; 
nor  did  I  hear  of  one  person  who  held  them  blame- 
less, except  that  one  who,  of  all  others,  might  the 
most  excusably  have  held  them  wrong  in  any  result. 
But  now,  from  such  a  case  brought  under  the  review 
of  a  court,  such  as  I  have  supposed,  and  improved  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested,  a  lesson  so  memorable 
might  have  been  given  to  the  seconds,  by  a  two- 
years'  imprisonment— pimishment  light  enough  for 
the  wreck  of  happiness  which  they  caused — that 
soon,  from  this  single  case,  raised  into  a  memorable 
precedent,  there  would  have  radiated  an  effect  upon 
future  duels  for  half  a  century  to  come.  And  no 
man  can  easily  persuade  me  that  he  is  in  earnest 
about  the  extinction  of  duelling,  who  does  not  lend 
his  countenance  to  a  suggestion  which  woidd,  at 
least,  mitigate  the  worst  evils  of  the  practice,  and 
would,  by  placing  the  main  agents  in  responsibility 
to  the  court,  bring  the  duel  itself  immediately 
under  the  direct  control  of  that  court;  would 
make  a  legal  tribunal  not  reviewers  subsequently, 
but,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of  the  scene ;  and 
would  carry  judicial  moderation  and  skill  into  the 
very  centre  of  angry  passions ;  not,  as  now  they 
act,  inefficiently  to  review,  and,  by  implication, 
sometimes  to  approve  their  most  angry  ebullitions, 
but  practically  to  control  and  repress  them. 


THE  PALACE-MOTHER. 


A  VKW  tsar's  conoiutulation,  and  offbrino  of  hops,  on  the  now  maternal  craractbr  of 

HER  MAJESTY. 


BY  ONE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


**  How  can  my  muse  wvA  subject  to  invent, 
While  then  dost  breathe,  that  pour^st  into  mj  vene 
Thine  own  sweet  •rgoment.'"— Shakspbarb^S  Sonnbts. 


PuiSB  to  the  vanished  1  to  the  old  jear  praise  I 
It  came  with  promise,  went  oat  promise-crown'd ; 
£▼«!  at  its  threshold  bridal-wreaths  it  wound, 

And,  djing,  left  us  in  as  proud  amaze, — 
The  nnptials  blest,  the  royal  babe  made  known. 
And  BOW  a  qneen-matemal  on  the  throne. 

0  how  the  joy-bells  rang  their  loudest  peal. 
The  grsteftil  news  was  carried  through  the  land  ; 
FroB  spire  to  spire  fut  wrought  the  willing  hand — 

Glad  tidings  they,  and  gladsome  to  reyeal ! 
And  still  this  New  Year  strengthens  the  delight, 
And  Hope 's  as  ^ger  to  pursue  the  flight  \ 


The  cradle  toys— and  blisBftd  babyhood, 
Lo  !  then,  the  Palace-Mother  at  the  sight 
(Yonng  in  her  years,  and  young  in  the  delight) 

Strange  gazing  in  her  self-found  solitude — 
The  heart  up-hushed,  and  eyery  thought  awe-eharm'd 
To  see  love's  dreaming  thus  to  life  transform'd ! 

And  Tery  beautiiyil  that  life-bud  is 
In  its  fresh  innocence — ^the  lip,  cheek,  eye. 
And  the  small  hand  put  out  so  tryingly  ; 

And  still,  by  times,  the  feet,  in  fireedom's  blissy 
Working  their  gathering  powers  beneath  the  drape 
That  shows  the  moTement,  though  it  seieens  the  slq^M  I 


no 
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And  near  that  mother  is  another  fiftce, 
Suiting  the  leene — the  mild,  yet  earnest  sire 
And  I»ppy  husband,  with  his  hope  on  fire 

At  what  may  be  the  future  of  his  race — 
A  daughter  now,  and  other  pledges  yet — 
Star  linked  with  star  as  neter  more  to  eet ! 

Father  and  prince  I  how  rich  the  homage  hlU ! 

Mother  and  queen  is  she — the  fayoured  one  ; 

But  chiefly  where  the  birth-pang  sharp  has  gone, 
There  Nature,  the  enthralling,  most  enthralls, — 

The  inward  woman  tried  and  touched  has  been, 

And  her  new  name  is  prouder  eren  than  Qneen ! 
•  «•,•••• 

Tie  not  in  any  state  to  take  away 

The  nature  of  our  nature,  or  conceal ; 

The  heart  must  throb  or  rot ;  the  feelings  fisel ; 
Our  bearing's  the  condition  of  our  day : 

The  diadem  of  glory  decks  the  head, 

Yet  cannot  the  feet  leaye  the  earth  they  tread  ! 

And  thou,  high  soTereign  lady — Mother  now  ! 
And  thou  dost  know  this,  in  thy  Inward  thought : 
Nature,  the  teacher,  hath  this  lesson  taught. 

And  all  who  watch  thee,  trace  it  on  thy  brow-^ 
The  new  sweet  charge  that  takes  the  heart  to  school, 
And  makes  I  love  be  stronger  than  I  rule. 

Liege  lady — Mother !  yea,  I  judge  it  so. 
And  hare  in  this  withal  the  better  hope. 
That,  swaying,  as  thou  doet,  thou  wilt  ^te  scope 

To  fhllest  sympathy  for  those  below^* 
The  humble  throng  of  mothers,  from  whose  womb 
Britannia  takes  her  greatness,  or  her  doom  I 

Through  the  drear  nooks  where  abject  sufTering  lies 
In  Bhivering  pain,  or  dread  incertitude, 
Where  the  dry  nipple  cannot  give  the  food, 

And  the  weak,  gum-mocked  infant  moans  and  dies, — 
There,  as  a  mother  of  the  mother  think. 
And  link  around  thee  still  the  closer  link. 

The  poor  produce  in  pain — and  so  do  all ; 

But  ah  !  how  much  is  added  to  the  same  ! 

How  little  of  the  nurse  the  hut  can  claim  ! 
How  fbw  the  comfbrts  found  within  that  wall ! 

A  bed  of  straw  perhaps,  and  ooTer  thin, 

And  the  keen  draughts  for  erer  breaking  in  ! 

Some  neighbour  grandame,  kindly  as  she's  old, 
The  only  friend  to  lend,  by  times,  a  hand. 
Brush  up  the  floor — do  any  small  command, 

Hobbling  fVom  spot  to  spot  with  careful  hold  ; 
Yet  what  can  she  to  help  the  greater  wo ! 
How  give  those  features  which  such  home  should  show  I 

Where  is  the  caudle  choice  I  the  curtained  charm  t 

Where  each  accompaniment  we  would  espy ! 

The  ever-wanted  change,  all  clean  and  dry, 
The  wholesome  gearing  of  the  tiny  form ! 

The  &tber  prideftil  as  the  scene  reveals  ? 

And  the  fond  mother  smiling  as  she  feels ! 

There  may,  perchance,  be  other  children,  too, 
All  gathered  close  together  in  that  shed  ; 
And  some  they  strive  to  climb  upon  the  bed 

And  bring  the  little  stranger  to  the  view  ; 
And  now,  anon,  the  plaoe  becomes  all  liot-^ 
The  pale,  thin  hand  vain  beckoning  to  be  quiet ! 


Nor  is  this  all^^aor  yet  the  wont^^fbr  aooD 
The  needy  wantons  seek  the  cupboard  door^ 
And  then  it  is  the  poor  are  truly  poor — 

There  is  no  dinner,  though  it  be  late  noon ! 
The  babe,  too,  crai«s — ^and,  yielding  that  request^ 
She  wishes  for  each  mouth  she  had  a  breaat ! 

Mother  or  Qneen  I  'tis  trying  Winter  time. 
The  rain  is  wetting,  or  the  frosts  are  cold. 
The  snow  before  the  vision  thicklv  roU'd, 

Cheerless  the  grate,  and  chill  the  vnndow  grime : 
O  moumfiil,  therefore,  in  this  eeaeon's  fright. 
The  wife  who  has  not  wherewith  to  deli|^t  1 

Lo,  thy  own  baby  !  take  it  on  the  knee 
And  watch  the  wistftil  glances  upward  oast: 
How  much  of  hope  is  there  !  and  trial  past ! 

And  every  woman  feels  as  fervently  ; 
The  great  law  conquers  that  outweighs  all  law ; 
And  where*s  the  mother  can  from  it  withdraw ! 

Nor  doth  this  mighty  thraldom  stop  even  there : 

The  father,  brother,  sister— every  tie, 

Near  or  remote,  in  the  afilnity 
Of  kindred,  intertwisting,  hath  ite  share^ — 

And  thus  still  on,  as  still  the  claim  extends, 

Till  all  the  human  host  become  as  friends  ! 

As  Queen,  Wife,  Mother— thou,  O  madam,  then, 
Hast  noble  state,  and  offering,  to  thee  given^ 
One  of  the  few,  as  set  apart  by  Heaven 

To  wake  high  vnsh,  and  cherish  it  again  ; 
And  now  to  bind  this  duty  closer  still. 
Thy  own  sweet  babe  will  but  the  better  skill ! 

It  were  indeed  most  treason-like  to  donbt ; 
And  yet,  withal,  the  heart  may  be  betrav*d. 
And  follow  on — and  follow  but  a  shade  I 

Though  foir  the  promise,  still  no  fimit  come  out ! 
Proud  words  and  holy  phrases  all  o'erthrown. 
And,  hideous  Idol  t—SiLP  be  only  known  ! 

0  I  woman,  mortal  I — weakly  like  us  all. 
Be  but  the  MOTHER  and  there  is  no  dread  ; 
Those  soft  attentions  o'er  the  infant  shed — 

The  heed  that  nothing  evil  may  befall— 
Each  precept  sage — each  admonition  kind. 
The  heart  enlarge,  till  all  a  share  may  find. 

As  thou  would*st  watch  the  time-up-growing  shoot, 
Trace  the  weak  virtues,  strengthening  every  day, 
See  reason  opening  to  its  proper  sway. 

And  every  motive  strike  from  wholesome  root ! 
As  thou,  the  Royal  Nursling,  would'st  befriend. 
So  generous  might*st  thou  work  the  wider  end ! 

0  'twere  blessed  sight  to  see  this  scene  reveal'd. 
The  Queen,  true  mother  of  the  millions  all  1 
Though  in  her  Palace-Home,  to  yet  recall 

The  many  deep  ills  round  about  conceal*d  ; 
To  make  the  doing  good,  and  aiming  well, 
The  chief  Ambition  wherein  to  excel. 

What  are  our  party  strifes,  to  such  great  aims  ! — 
If  those  be  disappointed — these  succeed  ! 
Ah  !  very  wantonness,  and  dross  indeed  ! 

Virtue  will  show  the  more  deserving  claims : 
Take,  then,  thy  baby— Mother  1  to  thy  hieasi, 
And,  looking  tiiere — ^Rkmbmbbb  all  tbk  rht. 

J.  D.  D. 


Ill 
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Therb  18  an  order  of  poems  of  which  Byron  has 
piMy  said,  ^bad  were  better;"  and  there  is  an 
order  of  romances,  much  more  limited  in  number 
than  mediocre  poems^  which  approximate  so  closely 
to  a  hi^h  standard  of  ezcellenoe  that  one  'regrets 
they  are  not  quite  perfect.  Of  this  class  is  Oliver 
Cromwell  —  an  anonymous  work  of  mark  and 
likelihood ;  but»  from  its  very  structure^  wanting 
pow9  to  interest  the  reader — as  the  fortunes  of  its 
principal  personages  are  already  stamped  by  his- 
tory,— and  greatly  wanting  in  what  is  artistically 
called,  ftU^f,  It  has  few  fictitious  characters,  and 
00  subordinate  personages,  a£Pairs,  or  interests; 
though  these  are  fully  as  necessary,  in  truthfully 
and  dramatieally  representing  the  game  of  life,  as 
the  heroes  and  heroines.  In  Old  Mortality,  for  In- 
stance^ Jenny  Dennison  and  Cuddle  Headrigg, 
with  their  humour,  truthfulness,  and  minor  agency 
in  forwarding  the  plot^  are,  in  their  own  place,  as 
important  as  Clarerhouse  or  Edith  Bellenden. 
This  holds  of  the  fictions  of  all  the  great  novelists 
as  much  as  of  the  many-coloured  life  represented 
in  Shakspeare*8  dramas.  These,  indeed,  compre- 
hend universal  life,  throughout  its  entire  and  com- 
plicated movements,  and  most  minute  ramifications. 
In  so  far  as  what  is  called  authentic  history  fails 
to  display  the  internal  movements,  the  impelling 
impnlsea,  the  checks  and  counter-checks  of  the 
vast  machine  of  social  life,  history,  like  every  thing 
human,  is  imperfect.  Imagination  and  invention, 
claiming  a  wider  range,  step  in,  and  by  poetry, 
romance,  and  the  drama,  supply  its  deficiencies ; 
and,  by  tracing  what  might  be,  with  the  creative 
and  vivifying^  hand  of  genius,  stamp  lively  fiction 
with  a  deeper  impress  of  truth  than  dull  history. 

The  romance  of  Cromwell  has  one  special  claim 
on  notice.    The  romance  writers,  like  the  poets, 
are  generally  Tories ;  and  must,  we  fear,  continue 
80  in  spirit,  whatever  be  their  name,  until  opinion 
has  completed  its  begun  work  of  revolutionizing  the 
world,  and  by  sweeping  away  factitious  dignities  and 
conventional  distinctions,  unalterably  stamped  what 
is  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  noble,  as  the  alone 
worthy  to  be  admired  and  followed.    But  historians, 
as  weU  as  romance  writers,  are  also  too  generally 
Tories — ^we  use  the  word  in  a  wide  sense — and 
more  especially  the  standard  historians  of  England. 
Now,  the  author  of  Cromwell,  if  not  a  republican, 
is  an  enthusiastic  liberal ;  and  so  far  a  partisan 
that  he  has  often  condescended  to  adopt  the  calum- 
nies on  royalty,  as  well  as  many  questionable  facts, 
of  the  age  of  which  he  writes :    and  this,  not 
through  the  medium  of  his  personages,  where  these 
Roundhead  figments  might  have  had  propriety  and 
dramatic  effect,  but  gravely,  in  his  own  person,  as 
the  narrator  of  the  story.    His  dislike  of  the 
royal  martyr,  (as  Charles  I.  continues  to  be  nick- 
^med,  even  by  those  who  only  condemn  his  exe- 
cntion  from  reasons  of  humanity  and  policy,)  is 
only  inferior  to  his  dislike  of  the  queen,  Henrietta 
Harie ;  which  is  carried  to  an  extreme  that  out^ 
^H^  ^«  ittual  license  of  the  historical  romance: 


for  this  species  of  composition  has  its  laws;  and 
these  we  consider  violated  when  documents  are 
produced,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  traditionaiy 
fact  are  mingled  up  to  colour  a  vast  quantity  iH 
improbable  invention.  An  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  intercepted  letter  of  Charles  to  Hen- 
rietta, which  is  not  only  what  the  king  did  not 
write,  but  most  unlike  what  he  might  have  been 
presumed  to  have  written  ;  though  there  is  some 
foundation  for  the  fact  of  a  letter  having  been  in- 
tercepted in  the  romantic  manner  described. 

With  Cromwell  for  his  hero— to  develop  whose 
strangely-mingled  and  powerful  character  all  his 
care  and  ability  are  given — the  author  is  more  just 
and  discriminating  than  the  preface  of  the  editor 
led  us  to  expect :  the  shades  are  not  wholly  for- 
gotten, though  the  lights  sometimes  overpower 
them ;  and  if  the  picture  is,  after  all,  incomplete— 
and  what  picture  of  Cromwell  can  be  otherwise, 
whether  traced  by  the  pen  of  sober  history  or  of 
bright  romance  ? — ^the  reader  learns  something  that 
is  both  new  and  true  of  that  wonderful  and  per- 
plexing personage,  the  English  Napoleon,  whose 
glories  the  national  vanity  eagerly  appropriates, 
even  whUe  loyalty  repudiates  the  principles  and  the 
course  of  conduct  by  which  they  were  achieved. 
There  is  another  use  in  this  work,  as  in  every  his- 
torical romance  proceeding  from  a  man  of  talent 
and  competent  information ;— the  perusal,  in  some 
sort,  supplies  the  place  of  history  to  those— ^nd 
they  are  many — ^to  whom  history,  in  its  undis- 
guised form,  is  utterly  repulsive.  Nor  was  that 
eminent  English  statesman  to  be  called  unread, 
who  owned  that  he  knew  the  history  of  England 
only  from  Shakspeare's  plays.  But  this  advantage 
holds  of  CromweU,  and  that  in  no  faint  degree. 
Milton,  Hampden,  Fairfax,  and  the  master-spirits  of 
that  age,  figure  on  the  page,  or  carry  forward  the 
action,  as  well  as  Charles,  Henrietta,  and  Falk- 
land ;  and  the  bold  attempt  of  **  bidding  these  dry 
bones  live" — of  unsphering  these  immortals,  is,  of 
itself,  worthy  of  commendation ;  and,  where  suc- 
cessful, of  high  praise.  But  there  is,  besides,  a 
rich  intermixture  of  pure  and  noble  romance  in 
*'  Cromwell;"  a  young  hero  cast  in  the  mould  of  that 
exalted  public  virtue  which  the  world  has  rarely 
seen ;  though  its  imagined  existence  is  proof  of  its 
possible  attainment.  With  this  hero,  the  romance 
opens  in  the  good  old  and  approved  style:  nor 
shall  we  longer  detain  our  readers  from  him. 

Edgar  Ardenne,  a  young  Englishman  of  good 
family  and  estate,  who,  to  the  pure  and  ardent  pa-  * 
triotism  of  Hampden,  unites  the  intellect  and  mili- 
tary genius  of  CromweU  without  any  of  the  base- 
nesses by  which  the  noble  qualities  of  the  latter  were 
foully  alloyed,  is  just  returned  from  a  long  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent.  In  Greece  and  Italy  he 
had  enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  civil  polity 
and  the  liberal  arts,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
John  Milton.  Ardenne  had  afterwards  served  under 
the  Great  Gustavus.  He  is  pushing  onward  to 
his  father's  seat  in  the  north,  heedless  of  the  pe** 
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Buasioiis  and  alarms  of  mine  host  of  the  White 
Dragon,  in  Royston,  who  employs  all  a  landlord's 
arts  to  induce  this  handsome,  gallantly  mounted, 
and  most  accomplished  cavalier,  to  tarry  under  his 
roof  drer  the  night.  But  the  noble  cavalier,  who 
is  carefully  elaborated  at  all  points,  from  the  plume 
dandng  in  hb  Spanish  hat  to  the  fetlocks  of  his 
Arabian  courser,  braves  or  scorns  danger,  and  fares 
forth  on  a  delicious  autumnal  evening  to  cross  the 
bleak  and  barren  hills  which  skirt  the  southern 
vevge  of  Cambridgeshire.  As  the  night  fell  into  al- 
most utter  darkness  the  traveller  was  involved  in 
the  mazes  of  a  scattered  forest,  in  a  path  by  the 
miiy  and  entangled  banks  of  the  Cam.  A  vio- 
lent thunderstorm  succeeds  the  delicious  evening  ; 
and  Ardenne,  to  crown  his  difficulties,  has  a  ren- 
contre with  a  party  of  deer-stealers.  He  is  bravely 
defending  himself  against  the  murderous  cross- 
bows and  quarter-staves  of  these  six  or  seven  mis- 
beigotten  knaves,  when  the  tramp  of  advancing 
horsemen  is  heard. 

*  What  knaves  be  these  f"  inquired  a  loTid  and  disso- 
aant  voice,  from  the  fbremoei  of  the  new-oomen,  aa  the 
cavftlier  Ml  back  toward  his  welcome  reeouers, — "  what 
knaves  be  these,  that  make  this  coil  on  the  highway  f '* 

"  Down  wjth  the  thieving  Giigashitea ! "  shonted 
another  of  the  riders,  ere  an  answer  coald  be  rendered 
to  the  querist ;  and,  at  the  word,  he  fired  a  petronel  at 
nndom,  its  momentary  flash  displaying  the  maranders 
straggling  as  best  they  might,  through  a  strong  buck- 
thorn fence,  which  parted  the  road  from  a  wild  tract  of 
coppice,  glade,  and  woodland. 

**  Deer-stealers,  Master  Oliver,*'  he  continued,  re-sling- 
ing his  now  useless  weapon,  **  after  the  hJBrds  of  my 
Lord  de  la  Warr !  but  I  have  scared  them  for  the 
nonce !" 

^  More  shame  to  thee,  Giles  Overton,"  cried  the  same 
voice  vvhich  had  first  spoken,  "  and  more  sin  likewise, 
to  use  the  carnal  weapon  thus  in  causeless  strife  ;  set- 
ting the  precious  spirit  of  a  being  like  to,  or — it  may 
well  be — ^better  than,  thyself,  upon  the  darkling  venture 
of  chance-medley ;  and  bartering  a  human  life  against 
the  slaughter  of  a  valueless  and  soulless  beast !  Go  to ! 
Giles  Overton,  see  that  thou  err  not  in  the  like  sort 
agam  ! — But  art  thou  hurt,  good  sir  V*  proceeded  the 
speaker,  turning  in  his  saddle  toward  the  traveller  for 
whose  safety  he  had  come  up  so  opportunely — **  or  have 
we,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  who  may  in  this — ^if  it 
be  not  presumptuous  in  me,  considering  how  unprofitable 
I  am,  and  the  mean  improvement  of  my  talent,  so  to 
Judge  of  his  workings — ^have  vouchsafed  to  preserve 
thee  for  a  chosen  vessel, — have  we,  I  would  say,  come 
in  season  to  protect  thee  from  these  sons  of  Ammon !" 

"Thanks  to  your  timely  aid,  fair  sir,"  replied  the 
cavalier,  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  strange  address 
of  his  preserver,  for  he  had  but  recently  returned  to  his 
native  land  after  protracted  absence,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  departure,  the  languagaof  puritanism  was  not  yet 
in  vogue  ;  '^  I  am  uninjured  ;  and  now,  I  pray  you  to 
increase  yet  farther  this  your  kindness,  by  informing  me 
the  straightest  road  for  Huntingdon  ;  it  cannot  be,  I  do 
suppose,  tkT  distant." 

**Good  lack — a  stranger — by  your  questioning," 
answered  he  who  had  been  called  Oliver.  ''  Hunting- 
don do  I  know  right  well — ay  I  even  as  one  knoweth 
the  tabernacle  of  his  abode,  and  the  burial  place  of  his 
others  ;  but  I  profess  to  you  that  it  is  distant  by  frill 
thirteen  miles,  and  those  of  sorry  road«  But  ride  thou 
on  vrith  me  to  Bourne,  some  three  miles  further,  and  I 
will  bestow  thee  at  a  house  where  thou  mayst  tarry 
until  mom — ^the  Fox  tavern  I  would  say — Phineas 
Goodenough,  my  glove  hath  fallen,  I  pray  thee  reach  it 
to  me — a  clean  house  truly,  kept  by  a  worthy  man — 
yea,  verily  a  good  man,  one  that  dwelleth  in  the  fear  of 
^e  Lord  alwa^." 


''A  stranger  am  I,  doabtless,**  returned  the  other, 
^  else  had  I  not  inquired  of  thee  that  which  then  I  had 
well  known  ;  and,  of  a  truth,  I  know  not  now  that  I  can 
do  aught  better  than  to  accept  your  profiler  frankly  as 
it  is  made !" 

**  Be  it  so  !"  was  the  ready  answer.  '^  Will  it  please 
you  to  ride  somewhat  briskly — ^for  myself,  I  am  bound 
an  hour's  ride  frirther,  to  worshipfril  master  Pym's,  nigh 
Caldecote." 

**  Ha  !  Pym,  the  friend  of  Hampden  and  John  Milton. 
I  knew  not  he  lived  hereabout,"  exclaimed  the  cavalier. 

"  And  what  knowest  thou,  so  I  may  ask  it,"  queried 
Oliver,  "  of  Hampden  or  John  Milton !  Truly  I  took 
thee  for  a  carnal-minded  person,  but,  of.  a  surety,  it  is 
not  for  a  man  to  judge  !" 

^  For  what  it  liketh  your  wisdom  to  mistake  me,  I 
know  not ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  care  greatly," 
replied  the  other ;  **  but,  to  satisfy  your  question,  of 
Hampden  I  know  nothing,  save  that  the  mode  of  his 
resistance  to  that  illegal  claim  of  ship-money  hath 
reached  my  ears,  even  where  the  tongue  of  ^igland 
would  have  sounded  strangely.  John  Milton,  if  it  con- 
cerns you  any  thing  to  hear  of  him,  was,  and  that  too  for 
many  months,  my  chosen  comrade  of  tiie  road,  and  my 
most  eloquent  tutor  in  the  classic  lore  of  Italy !" 

^In  Italy,  saidst  thoul  In  Italy,  and  with  John 
Milton !"  inquired  Oliver,  after  a  long  meditative  pause ; 
and,  as  he  continued,  his  voice  had  lost  much  of  its  harsh- 
ness, and  his  manner  not- a  little  of  its  offensive  peculia- 
rity. "  A  better  comrade  couldst  thou  not  have  chosen 
than  that  pure-minded  Christian — ^that  most  zealous  pa- 
triot.   Verily,  I  say  to  you,"    .... 

The  result  of  this  casual  rencontre  is,  that  Crom- 
well resolves  to  secure  this  brave  young  man  to 
his  party,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  him  imme- 
diately returned  as  representative  for  his  own 
native  town  of  Huntingdon.  On  this  subject  he 
afterwards  consults  Milton,  who,  highly  approving 
the  design,  yet  counsels  that  Ardenne  should  be 
left  unquestioned  and  unfettered,  as  the  only  con- 
ditions on  which  he  was  likely  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  the  burghers  of  Huntingdon. 

On  their  accidental  meeting,  there  had  been 
something  in  the  hard-featured  and  ill-dressed,  un- 
gainly stranger  which  fascinated  Ardenne,  *^  for- 
cing him,  as  it  were,  despite  his  senses,  to  admit 
that  he  was  in  some  wise  remarkable,  above,  and 
at  the  same  time,  apart  from  ordinary  mortals,  and 
not  unlike  to  one  who  might  be  indeed  the  mover 
of  great  changes  in  the  estate  of  nations." 

But  he  cannot  learn  his  name  and  rank  from 
the  landlord  of  the  Fox,  where  Oliver  bestows  him 
for  the  night,  holding  on  himself  to  his  destination. 
This  closes  the  opening  chapter.  And  now  we 
consult  the  tastes  of  that  numerous  class  of  readers^ 
dear  to  our  associations  and  sympathies,  who  caie 
not  much  for  history,  and  warmly  relish  a  romance ; 
and  also  do  justice  to  our  author  by  proving  to 
every  one's  satisfaction  that  "  Cromwell"  is  not  all 
historical,  nor  yet  political  and  "  dry  " — 

Two  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  third  was  already 
drawing  towards  its  close,  since  the  encounter  of  the 
cavalier  with  his  saintly  ally  ;  for  the  sun,  scarce  ele- 
vated thrice  the  breadth  of  his  own  disk  above  the  hori- 
zon, was  now  almost  perceptibly  declining  in  the  west, 
though  he  still  darted  long  pencilled  rays  of  light  athwart 
the  landscape,  fix>m  between  the  folds  of  gauzelike  mist 
which  veiled  his  splendours  from  the  eye. 

One  of  the  stragglhtg  beams  had  found  its  way  into  a 
nook,  as  sweet  as  ever  poet  sung,  or  frkiry  haunted.  It 
vras  an  angle  in  one  of  those  broad  green  lanes,  which 
form  so  beautifril  a  feature  in  the  rural  scenery  of  Eng- 
land. Carpeted  with  deep  unfaded  verdure,  through 
which  meandered  a  hint  wheel-track ;  bprderedby  hedges 
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80  thick  ud  tangled  m  to  resemble  natural  coppices 
ntber  than  aitifioial  fences ;  embowered  by  the  fragrant 
lumeysackle,  and  spangled  with  the  dewy  flowers  of  the 
jet  sweeter  e^antine, — ^that  solitary  nook  might  well 
bsTe  foinished  forth  a  tiring-room  for  Shakspeare's  wild 
Tituia. 

Nor,  thongh  the  days  of  Pack  and  Oberon  were 
ilmdy  numbered  with  the  things  that  had  been,  did  that 
lone  bower  lack  its  presiding  genius ;  for  on  a  tmnk, 
cDshioned  with  hoary  lichens,  and  orerlooking  a  crystal 
btoD,  fonned  by  the  rill  which  undermined  its  tortuous 
loots,  and  had,  perchance,  in  bygone  ages,  caused  its  de- 
ay  and  ruin,  there  sat  a  fenuJe  form,  loyeliest  of  the 
loTely. 

A  beantifhl  white  palftvy,  with  ribboned  rein,  and 
Teiret  housings,  which  stood  unfettered  at  her  side, 
awaiting,  docile  and  gentle  creature,  the  pleasure  of  his 
nifitnsB,  pawed,  and  tossed  his  head,  till  the  silver  bits 
nng  audibly,  and  uttered  once  or  twice  a  tremulous,  im- 
patient neigh,  unheeded,  at  the  least,  if  not  unheard. 

A  vagrant  spaniel  of  the  Blenheim  'breed,  with  soft 
daik  eyes,  and  ears  that  almost  swept  the  ground — oae 
from  a  number  that  had  followed  the  fair  girl,  and  now 
doted  Ustlessly  upon  the  grass  around  her — ^had  been  for 
some  time  rustling  among  the  dewy  bushes,  and  now  sent 
forth  a  shriU  and  clamorous  yelping,  as  pheasant  after 
pheasant  whirred  up  on  noisy  wings  into  the  higher 
bnaches,  whence  they  crowed,  with  outstretched  necks, 
defiance  to  their  powerless  assailant. 

Sdll  there  was  no  sign  in  the  demeanour  of  the  lady 
to  indicate  tluat  she  had  marked  the  sounds,  harmonizing 
IB  they  did  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour,  and 
blending  naturally  with  the  low  of  the  distant  cattle, 
the  cawing  of  the  homeward  rooks,  and  the  continuous 
hnm  of  the  thousand  insect  tribes  which  were  still  dis- 
porting themselres  in  the  September  sunset,  not  the  less 
merrily  that  their  little  glass  of  life  had  already  run  even 
to  its  latest  sands. 

But  anon  a  noise  arose,  which,  in  itself  by  no  means 
inharmonious,  was  not  so  much  attuned  to  the  rural 
melodies  around,  bnt  that  it  jarred  discordantly  on  the 
ear.  It  was  the  clear  and  powerful  voice  of  a  man, 
Tentiog  his  feelings  as  he  rode  along ; — for  at  times  the 
tramp  of  a  horse  might  be  distinguished,  when  his  hoof 
strack  upon  harder  soil  than  common,  mingling  with  the 
measnred  tones,  as  perhaps  unconscious  of  Us  occupation, 
the  rider  recited  aloud  such  passages  from  the  high  poets 
of  the  day,  as  were  suggested  to  Ms  memory  by  all  that 
met  his  senses. 

As  the  words  passed  his  lip,  the  horseman  turned  the 
Ust  angle  of  the  winding  lane ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
diseorering  that  the  free  outpourings  of  his  spirit  had 
fonnd  a  listener,  Edgar  Ardenne — ^for  the  moralist  was 
no  other — ^paused  in  his  sonnet  and  checked  his  steed, 
by  a  common  impulse,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  single  move- 
ment. His  eyes  flashed  joyftilly,  as  they  met  the  large 
ud  violet-coloured  orbs  which  the  fair  girl  had  raised, 
at  first  in  rimple  wonderment,  but  which  now  lightened 
^ith  a  gleamy  radiance  that  he  was  not  slow  to  construe 
into  delighted  recognition. 

-Sibyl— €weet  Sibyl  r'— 

**  Edgar,  can  it  indeed  be  you  \ — ^welcome,  oh,  welcome 
home!" 

We  shall  not  tantalize  the  reader  with  this  pretty 
scene.  This  aooomplished  pair  are  cousins,  and — 
need  this  be  told? — ^betrothed  lovers.  But  as  to 
what  was  said  and  done  on  this  joyful  occasion  we 
leave  that  to  the  young  reader's  leisure  and  curl- 
ooty.  It  is  enough  ^^  Ardenne  was  for  the  mo- 
ment b^py,  absolutely,  and,  if  aught  mortal  may 
^  called  perfect,  perfectly  happy." 

And  now  we  take  leave  of  Waodleigh^  the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Sir  Henry  Ardenne,  in  the  fair  county 
of  KutUnd,  and  its  thrice-blest  inmates,  and  turn 
to  another  scene.  It  was  near  London,  where,  on 
a  lovely  and  tranquil  evening  while  the  hunters' 
QKK)n  rode  brightly  through  a  cloudlesis  finnameiit, 


well-nigh  quenching  the  myriads  of  stars  with  her 
lustrous  glory,  tliat,  rapt  in  the  reflections  which 
such  a  spectacle  begets  in  a  lofty  and  poetical 
mind,  a  man  stood  silently  gazing  on  the  night. 

He  was  Milton ;  and  thus  our  author  informs 
the  dead  clay — 

He  stood  awhile  in  silence,  though  his  lips  moved  at 
intervals,  perusing  the  bright  wanderers  of  heaven  vrith 
a  gaze  so  fixed  and  yearning,  as  though  his  spirit  vrould 
have  looked  into  the  very  tabernacle  and  abode  of  the 
Omnipotent.  At  length  he  spoke  articulately,  in  a  voice 
deep,  slow,  majestic,  and  melodious,  but  in  the  uncon- 
scious tones  of  one  who  meditates  or  prays  aloud,  with- 
out reference  or  respect  to  aught  external. 

<"  Beautiful  light  1"  he  said,  "  beautiful  lamp  of  hea- 
ven I — what  marvel,  that  the  blinded  and  benighted 
heathen  should  ignorantly  worship  thee  \  What  marvel, 
that  a  thousand  altars,  in  a  thousand  ages,  should  have 
sent  up  their  fumes  of  adoration  unto  thee,  the  mooned 
Ashtaroth, — unto  thee,  the  Ephesian  Diana, — unto  thee, 
the  nightly  visitant  of  the  young-eyed  Endymlon! 
What  marvel,  that  to  those  who  knew  not,  neither  had 
they  heard  of  the  One,  Uncreate,  Invisible,  Eternal,  thou 
shouldst  have  seemed  meet  Deity  to  whom  to  bend  the 
knee, — thou  first-bom  ofi'spring  of  his  first-created  gift  f 
thou  blessed  emanation  fh>m  his  own  ethereal  glory — what 
vronder,  when  I,  his  humble  follower,  his  aident,  though 
unworthy  worshipper^ — when  I,  an  honest  though  an  err- 
ing Christian,  do  strive  in  vain  to  wean  my  heart  flrom  love 
of  thee  ;  indoctrinating  so  my  spirit,  that  I  may  kiss  the 
rod  with  which,  I  am  assured  .too  well.  He  soon  will 
chasten  me,  in  changing  the  fair  ligh^  that  glorious 
essence  in  which  my  soul  rejoioeth,  for  one  black,  ever- 
lasting, self-imparted  midnight  1  Ye.t  so  it  shall  be.  A 
few  more  revolutions  of  these  puissant  planets, — a  few 
more  mutations  of  the  sweet-returning  seasons — and  to 
me  there  shall  be  no  change  again  on  earth  fbr  ever  ! — 
no  choice  between  the  fairest  and  the  foulest ! — no  dif- 
ference of  night  or  day  ! — ^no  charm  in  the  rich  gorgeous- 
ness  of  flowery  summer,  above  the  sere  and  moumftil 
autumn  1 — no  cheery  aspect  in  the  piled  hearth  of  vnn- 
ter ! — no  sweet  communion  with  the  human  eye  com- 
passionate ! — no  intercourse  with  the  great  intellects  of 
old,  dead,  yet  surviving  still  in  their  sublime  and  solid 
pages !" 

He  paused  for  a  space,  as  though  he  were  too  deeply 
moved  to  trust  his  thoughts  to  language  ;  but,  after  a 
moment,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eysa— 

^  But  if  it  be  so,"  he  continued,  ''as  I  may  not  doubt  it 
will — ^if  his  fiat  be  pronounced  against  me,  of  dark  cor- 
poreal blindness — what  duty  yet  remains  I — ^what,  but 
to  labour  that  the  blindness  be  not  mental  also  t — what, 
but  to  treasure  up  even  now,  during  my  brief-permitted 
time,  such  stores  of  hoarded  vrisdom,  as  may  in  part  suf- 
fice, like  to  the  summer-gathered  riches  of  the  industrious 
and  thrifty  bee,  to  nourish  and  to  cheer  me  at  the  com- 
ing of  my  sunless  season  f — ^what,  but  to  profit,  even  as 
best  I  may,  by  those  good  opportunities  which  his  great 
mercy  hath  vouchsafed  to  me  ;  to  sow  the  seed  even  now, 
during  the  fertile  autunm,  that  by  his  blessing  it  may 
swell  and  germinate  during  the  brumal  darkness  of  the 
approaching  winter,  and  in  his  good  time  give  forth  to 
light  a  crop  improved  and  gloriously  surpassing  that 
flnom  which  it  sprung  f — what,  but  to  give  thanks  alway, 
and  to  praise  the  tender-heartedness  and  love  of  Him,  to 
whom  it  were  no  harder  task  to  plunge  the  mind  in 
lunatic  and  senseless  stupor,  than  to  seal  up  the  fount  of 
light  to  the  poor  eye, — of  Him  who,  giving  all  the  thou- 
sand blessings  I  enjoy,  judges  it  fitting  to  deprive  me 
but  of  one,  haply  that,  from  its  single  h>ss,  oUiers  may 
fructify,  and  bear  good  harvest  to  my  use !  Wherefore, 
oh  I  merciful  and  mighty  one,  be  it  unto  me  as  thou  wili- 
est, and  thou  only  1  And  oh !  above  all  things  be  it  unto 
me,  as  now,  so  alway,  humbly  to  cry,  and  happily, '  Thy 
will  be  done!'" 

Even  as  .the  pious  scholar  brought  his  meditations  to 
a  close,  the  footsteps  of  one  advancing,  though  still  un- 
seen, through  the  mazes  of  the  shrubbery,  were  heard 
upon  the  cf  isp  and  crackling  gravel. 
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It  was  hid  graye^yed  sertritor,  Andrew,  to  an- 
nounce Hiaster  Cromwell^  Oliver  St.  John,  &nd 
Hampden,  who  were  ushered  into  ^  Master  Mil- 
ton's "  library,  which,  among  its  other  treasures, 
contained  a  ^  splendid  organ ;"  while,  on  a  table 
lay  scattered  a  violin,  a  guitar,  a  couple  of  foils 
and  wire-masks,  some  written  music,  and  a  heavy 
broadsword. 

Each  guest  is  minutely  described.  The  con- 
versation turns  upon  a  new  ally  whom  Cromwell 
sought,  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants,  which,  at  that  time,  filled  and 
horrified  every  mind  in  England.  The  "ally" 
sought  is  Edgar  Ardenne,  whom,  as  an  enlight- 
ened patriot  and  lover  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  aspect  of  public  afi^kirs  is  grieving  and  per- 
plexing more  and  more,  and  rendering  unhappy, 
even  wloile  basking  in  the  smiles  of  his  beautijful 
betrothed,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  restoration  to 
his  paternal  home.  His  father  was  a  devoted,  nay, 
a  fanatical  royalist ;  and  his  fair  cousin  shared  in 
these  ancestral  prejudices  and  feelings;  while 
EdgaOr's  expanded  intellect,  and  the  strong  convic- 
tions of  every  passing  day,  were,  with  the  force  of 
reason  and  truth,  silently  drawing  him  over  to  the 
national  party,  to  the  assertors  of  constitutional 
freedom  ;  the  party  which  his  father,  a  fiery  ca- 
valier of  the  PeverU  type,  detested  and  despised* 

While  the  younger  Ardenne  is  secretly  sufiPering 
under  that  peculiar  position  in  which  duty  and 
affection  point  different  ways,  a  grand  stag-hunt 
takes  place  at  Woodleigh,  at  which  all  the  young 
royalists  of  the  county  attend,  and  which  is  painted 
in  vivid  tints,  rendered  the  brighter  from  the  con- 
trast of  a  sentimental  scene,  in  which  Sibyl  tender- 
ly, and  with  womanly  art,  strives  to  learn  the 
source  of  her  lover's  hidden  dejection,  and  fondly 
seeks  to  share  his  grief.  She  conjures  him  to  re- 
veal liis  sorrows,  to  trust  in  her  love.  But  they 
are  called  away  to  join  the  sportsmen ;  and  it  is  soon 
found  that  Edgar  had  forsaken  the  gallant  chase. 
He  had  left  the  field  at  the  hottest  and,  as  was 
reported  to  his  father,  in  company  with  a  sour- 
looking  knave  with  a  cropped  head,  who  had  sum- 
moned him  away. 

''St  George  !  and  with  a  puritan  1"  cried  one  of  the 
young  Outrams,  a  hare-brained,  light-hearted  cavalier — 
**  A  rascally,  starved  ronndhead  1" 

"  He  mast  be  strangely  altered  then,  I  trow,"  muttered 
the  aged  huntsman — ^who,  perhaps,  had  tauffht  him  when 
a  boy  to  ride  so  well — ^an  he  be  gone  home  with  a 
musty  beggar ;  the  hounds  running  breast-high  too,  over 
thefaleofBardseyl" 

"  Tush !  tell  me  not ;  he  is  too  true  an  Ardenne,"  cried 
his  fkther  almost  angrily, ''that  he  should  e'er  consort 
with  base  and  brutal  fanatics — Heaven's  onrse  upon 
theml" 

This  puritan  was  the  messenger  who  brought 
what  proved  Ardenne's  passport  into  public  life. 

His  entrance  upon  the  political  arena  was  criti- 
caDy  timed — 

All  England  was  in  eonfiision  and  dismay — and  both 
these  hourly  increasing  till  the  one  half  of  tilie  world  was 
well  nigh  maddened  by  its  fears,  the  other  by  the  excite- 
ment of  its  own  fierce  and  stormy  passions.  To-day  a 
rumour  was  abroad  of  mi^ty  armaments  levied  beyond 
the  sea,  and  even  now  preparing  to  pollute  with  ibreign 
weapons  the  free  soil  of  England,  and  to  erect  the  power 


of  her  monarehi  already  itretehed  beyond  all  Umiii  tf 
constitutional  sway,  into  absolute  and  self-eontroUiBg 
tyranny.  On  the  next,  a  tale  was  rife  tiiat  Pym,  ths 
champion  of  the  people's  cause,  and  king  of  their  aibe* 
tions,  had  been  assailed,  perhaps  even  murdered,  by  tiis 
hired  emissaries  of  a  sovereign,  stem  and  oold  by  natnrs, 
and  rendered  merciless  and  cruel  by  the  extremity  of 
terror. 

Then  came  the  one  great  accusation,  swallovring  up 
in  its  atrocity  all  lesser  charges,  all  inferior  crimes,  ss 
the  sunshine  drinks  up  and  blots  from  Heaven  the  fidnter 
lustae  of  the  stars  I  The  one  great  accusation  at  that 
time  generally  credited  by  men  of  every  class,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  of  the  most  confiding  and  most  generous 
cavaliers,  and  since  those  days  oon&med  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt, — ^that  the  Irish  rebellion,  witt 
all  its  horri\^le  features  of  midnight  massacre,  and  mid- 
day conflagration,  was  the  premeditated,  coolly-caloa- 
lated  work  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  $— 4he  one  grsst 
accusation,  penetrating  every  breast,  in  every  rsSk  of 
persons,  with  mingled  sentiments  of  pity,  horror,  hatred, 
and  disgust ;  embittering  still  more  against  him  the  fo«8 
of  the  misguided  sovereign,  and  alienating  flnom  his  ride 
many  of  those  devoted  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  that 
never  would  have  swerved  fkom  their  allegiance,  so  k>Bg 
as  they  had  sense  or  being,  had  he  ever  shown  hiauelf 
in  the  most  trivial  circumstances  constant,  not  to  his 
flbithfiil  servants,  but  to  his  own  true  interests,  or  even 
to  himself. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and 
the  insensate  attempts  of  the  king  to  carry  matters 
with  the  high  hand  of  prerogative,  had  well-nigh 
proceeded  to  the  last  fatal  extremity,  when  Ar- 
denne was  about  to  quit  Woodleigh  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  independent  and 
untrammelled  member  for  Cromwell's  borough  of 
Huntingdon.  His  father  had  finally  become  re- 
conciled to  Edgar  representing  that  puritanical 
town,  from  the  idea  that  he  was  to  employ  the 
power  and  influence  which  he  had,  unsolicited  and 
unpledged,  obtained  from  the  Roundheads,  to  serve 
the  king;  and  the  doughty  and  frank  cavalier 
mightily  enjoyed  the  notion  of  "hoisting  the  knave 
engineers  with  their  own  petard."  But  the  kind- 
hearted  old  knight  was  also  deeply  afiected  at  wit- 
nessing the  gloom  and  distress  of  his  son,  which  he 
naturally  imputed  to  leaving  Sibyl ;  and  he  frankly 
proposed  their  speedy  union,  to  which  there  was, 
as  he  apprehended,  no  obstacle  whatever.  He  and 
his  niece,  he  proposed,  should  follow  Edgar  to 
London  as  soon  as  a  fit  house  had  been  provided 
for  them ;  Sibyl  would  appear  at  the  court  of 
Henrietta  Marie  ;  and  the  marriage,  which  was  to 
crown  the  happiness  of  the  whole  family,  would 
immediately  take  place. 

So  much  are  people  in  these  degenerate  times 
accustomed  to  see  young  Tories  marrying  into 
Whig  families,  and  even  more  fr^uendy  young 
Whigs  marrying  the  daughters  of  Tories,  that  we 
confess  modem  observers  may  not  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  mighty  obstacles  which  the  royalist  pte- 
dilections  of  Sibyl  opposed  to  her  union  with  her 
betrothed  cousin,  although  he  was  a  "  gentleman  of 
liberal  opinions ;"  but  in  the  age  of  Cromwell,  either 
ladies  were  less  tolerant,  or  lovers  that "  proposed" 
were  more  plentiful ;  and,  at  all  events,  this  poli- 
tical and  high-minded  obstruction  in  the  course  of 
true  love  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  author, 
as  the  reader's  interest  in  the  hero  and  heroine^ 
who  is  besides  the  only  female  character  in  this 
severeromance — hingesentirely  upon  these  scruples, 
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and  ilM  difficulty  gives  plAoe  to  Bome  of  his  finest 

scenes. 

Edgtr  for  a  moment  is  strongly  tempted  to  follow 

his  father's  oounsel,  and  to  wed  without  entering 

into  explanation  about  his  own  opinions. 

His  strong  fhime  ^irered  visibly  lirith  the  excite- 
ment of  his  spirits,  as  he  hnrried  from  the  hall  to  seek 
his  beantifhl  betrothed — ^  Onoe  mine,  and  all  beside  is 
nothing !  Once  mine,  there  will  be  no  more  struggle  ! 
Duty  and  pleasure  will  go  hand  in  hand  1  Once  wed- 
ded, and  no  difference  of  opinion  then  may  put '  those 
asunder  whom  God  has  Joined  together  !*' 

Sach  were  the  thoughts  that  thronged  with  irresisti- 
ble impetuosity,  and  with  the  speed  of  light,  upon  his 
bosy  brain  ;  bnt  he  had  not  made  six  steps  beyond  the 
threshold  before  reflection  changed  the  prospect. — 
"Would  it  be  noble — ^honourable — upright,** thus  did  he 
commune  with  himself— ''would  it  be  worthy  of  an 
Ardenne— the  snpporter  of  an  unblotted  fkme  of  genera- 
tions, nay,  rather,  would  it  not  be  sordid — base— dis- 
honest and  degrading  to  the  lowliest  gentleman,  to  win 
a  credulous  confiding  woman  by  a  fhi.ud — ^by  an  implied, 
if  not  a  spoken,  lie  !  to  let  her  wed,  believing  him  she 
wedded  a  supporter  of  the  cause  she  deemed  most  holy, 
a  soldier  armed  for  the  warfare  which  alone  she  looked 
ipon  as  just  and  sacred  ; — ^to  let  her  wed  in  haste,  and 
then  ibd  out  at  leisure  that  she  had  been  deceiyed— de- 
oeiTed  by  wliom — ^by  him  she  had  just  sworn  to  honour  1 
Xot  ao  r*  he  cried  aloud — **  It  shall  not  be,  by  Heaven  ! 
%e  shall  know  all — every  thing  !  Knowing  she  shall 
accept  my  hand — or  knowing  cast  me  off,  but  not,  at 
least,  despise  me  !** 

As  his  mind  arrived  at  its  mature  though  swift  con- 
elusion^  he  reached  the  door  of  Sibyl's  oriel  parlour — 
with  a  hesitatinf  hand  he  struck  the  panel,  and  so  slight 
was  the  sound  that  it  conveyed  no  tidings  to  the  inmate 
—at  least  it  was  unanswered.  Again  he  knocked,  and 
loader  than  before — ^he  listened,  and  still  aU  was  silence. 
Sopposing  her  he  sought  to  have  gone  forth,  he  had 
alitidy  tuned  away  to  follow  her,  when  a  faint  noise, 
as  of  a  person  breathing  heavily,  or  perhaps  gently 
weeping,  attracted  his  attention ;  he  knocked  a  third 
time,  and  then — though  still  unbidden,  entered.  She 
was  within— she  was  alone  !  in  the  prostration — ^in  the 
absolute  abandonment  of  feminine  and  hopeless  grief  1 
Her  iaee  was  buried  in  her  hands,  as  she  lay  stretched 
at  length  on  the  broad  pillowed  settle  which  encircled 
the  bay-window. 

She  gaxed  upon  him  for  a  second's  space,  wildly — 
difttrutAilly ; — ^then,  as  she  perceived  his  earnest  air, 
ud  marked  the  hope  that  kindled  in  his  smile,  then 
brighter  thoughts  prevailed ;  and  with  the  sudden  strange 
reTolsion,  abandoning  herself  to  the  full  tide  of  her  warm 
iMJvionate  filings,  she  sank  half-fainting  on  the  bosom 
ofherloter. 

''Oh, grant  it^  Father  of  all  mercies !  that  this  too 
nighty  treasure  shall  indeed  be  mine  !'*  he  murmured 
ferrently,  as  he  supported  her,  and  with  considerate  ex- 
pressions of  calm  fondness  recalled  her  gradually  to  her 
wlf-possession. 

"Sibjl,"  he  nid  at  length,  as  her  deeply-drawn  sighs 
nheided,  and  her  tean  ceased  to  flow  in  such  unnatural 
profusion — ^^dear  cousin,  soon — soon,  I  trust,  to  be 
addressed  by  a  &r  dearer  title,  I  have  much, — ^much 
that  I  would  say  to  you  before  I  go  ttom  hence,  never 
Tmless  at  your  permission  to  return ! — ^mnch  from  my 
father—for  myself  yet  more ! — Dry  your  tears,  dearest, 
dry  them,  I  beseech  you — ^it  is  agony  to  me  to  look  on 
them !— Dry  them  and  listen  to  me,  that  we  may,  if  it 
be  Heaven's  pleasure,  be  happy  as  the  happiest  of  earth*s 
inhabitants  t* 

^  "  Say  on**— she  difllcultly  fUtered  forth  the  words— 
"  dear  Edgai^— with  my  whole  soul  I  do  attend  you  I** 

*  Not  here,"  he  answered,  "  sweet  one — ^and  not  yet ! 
not  do  your  mantle  on,  and  walk  forth  with  me  for  a 
jjttte  space.  You  are  too  greatly  agitated  yet,  calmly  to 
hear,  aad  fSreely  to  decide  on  that,  which  for  your  hap- 
piness—for your  life's  sake,  you  must  consider  warily 
ttdwell!    The  pleasant  sunshine^ the fireshgrateAil  air, 


and  above  all^  the  peaeeftd  and  quiescent  soenery  will 
tranquillise  your  mind ;  moreover,  I  would  not  that  this 
sun  should  set  unwitnessed  by  us  twain  together.  You 
will  go  forth,  then,  dearest — ^will  you  not,  Sibyl!*' 

A  smile  exquisitely  sweet  glancing  from  out  her  tears 
was  her  sole  token  of  assent,  as  she  disengaged  herself 
half  blushingly  ttom.  his  supporting  arms,  and  gathering 
her  disheveUed  tresses  folded  them  simply,  bnt  in  the 
most  perfect  taste,  around  her  classicaUy  moulded  tem* 
pies. 

Exquisite  and  dazzling  is  Sibyl's  beauty  when 
she  reappears  in  her  fur^bordered  suit  of  velvet ; 
and  lovely  is  the  soene  through  which  tlie  young 
pair  wander  to  a  solitary  tarn  in  the  mountainsy 
where  Sibyl  was  seated  on  a  monumental  stone, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  Friar^B  Tree,  while, 
stretched  on  the  sparkling  white  sand  at  her  feet» 
her  Ipver 

Told  her  of  his  hopes,  his  doubts,  his  terrors — he  told 
her  how  a  cloud,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  had  over- 
shadowed his  horizon,  chilling  as  it  were  the  very  sources 
of  his  most  permanent  and  warm  affections  ; — ^he  told  her 
how  he  valued  her  the  most  of  all  things  earthly — ^the 
most  of  aU  things  save  his  God,  his  country,  and  his 
honour !  how  to  him  her  wedded  love  would  be  indeed 
the  all-in-all — capable  of  making  that  which  else  were 
misery  the  highest  and  most  pure  enjoyment ; — ^how,  to 
win  it,  he  would  lay  down  willingly  rank,  name,  fame, 
fortune,  every  thing  save  virtue  1  He  told  her,  that  with- 
out that  crowning  gift,  he  should,  though  wealthier  than 
the  wealthiest,  bear  but  a  beggared  heart — though  girt 
with  myriads  of  friends,  be  desolate  and  lonely — though 
dwelling  in  his  very  birthplace,  be  a  divorced  and  home- 
sick exile  t  He  told  her  of  the  violent  and  ceaseless  strife 
between  his  passion  and  his  conscience — of  his  profound 
devotion  to  herself,  battling  and  scarcely  to  be  overcome 
by  his  more  deep  devotion  to  his  country's  weal. 

"  It  may  be,*'  he  continued, ''  that  I  am  but  a  timorous 
dreamer — ^but  a  trembling  visionary,  shaking  at  cause- 
less and  unreal  terrors,  that  the  trials,  which  I  shudder 
merely  at  foreseeing,  shaU  never  come  to  the  proof;  but 
this  is  what  I  dread — and  what,  though  dreading,  I  may 
not,  if  it  come  to  pass,  avoid  or  shrink  f^m,even  to  win 
what  were  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  dear  than  life. 
The  miseries  of  intestine  war  let  loose  to  devastate  our 
smiling  country! — A  wild  and  bloody  strife,  dividing 
brother  against  brother,  sire  against  son,  husband — sweet 
Sibyl — husband  against  wife !  A  strife  between  a  king 
determined  to  be  absolute — a  people,  to  be  free !  If  these 
things  come  to  pass — though  my  life  be  barren,  and  my 
deathbed  deserted — ^yea  I  though  my  heart  be  broken  in 
tiie  conflict — yet  must  I  be  for  ever  the  sworn  soldier  of 
my  country's  freedom.  It  may,  however,  be — Heaven, 
grant  it  so — that  I  do  falsely  calculate  the  signs  of  com- 
ing wrath  ; — ^it  may  moreover  be  that  as  I  am,  so  are  you 
a  friend  to  liberty  and  justice,  more  than  a  worshipper  of 
kings !  and  if  so — aU  shaU  yet  be  well.  My  father, 
Sibyl,  my  old  kind  father,  hath  proffered  freely  his  con- 
sent— ^hath  urged  me  to  obtain  your  promise,  that  you 
will  be  my  own  before  this  coming  winter  shall  have 
made  way  for  spring  flowers — hath  implored  me  '  that 
he  may  see  us  happy — such  is  his  only  wish  this  side 
eternity — ^before  he  go  to  his  long  homel* — Be  mine, 
then,  Sibyl— oh,  be  mine,  ere  the  fleroe  storm  shall  burst, 
which  may  divide  us,  and  for  ever — be  mine  to  cheer,  to 
guide,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless — ^be  mine  for  weal  and 
wo — for  time  and  for  eternity !" 

While  he  had  spoken,  though  her  Ups  quivered  often, 
and  parted  more  than  once  as  if  she  would  have  inter- 
rupted him — ^though  her  colour  went  and  came  in  brief 
and  fitful  flashes — the  lovely  girl  had  never  once  with- 
drawn her  eyes  f^m  his  pale  face,  pale  with  the  struggle 
of  contending  passions,  nor  yet  relaxed  her  pressure  of 
his  cold  damp  hand  ;  and  as  he  paused  flrom  his  deep- 
souled  and  eager  pleading,  she  replied  at  once,  though 
her  voice  filtered,  and  the  big  tears  slid  down  her 
cheeks. 

*^  It  is,  then,'  she  sud,  ^  M I  dreaded  ;  and  onr  yonnf 
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hopes  hftTe  been  but  as  »  moming  Tifiion !  Oh !  Ed^^, 
Edgsr !  I  have  thought,  I  haye  hoped,  I  have  prayed,  that 
these  things  might  not  be  ;  and  yet  too — oh !  too  snrely 
have  I  known  they  must !"  and  she  hurried  onward  with 
her  speech,  as  if  she  feared  that  she  should  lack  the 
strength  to  act  up  to  her  resolution.  ''Men  will  say," 
she  went  on  with  increasing  passion,  **  and  say  truly — 
but  I  care  not — ^that  it  is  unmaidenly  in  me  to  speak  in 
words  how  madly,  how  devotedly,  I  loye  you !  My  hope 
of  hopes  has  been — you  cannot  doubt  it,  Edgar — no,  no, 
you  cannot — to  know  myself  your  wife  ;  and  now  my 
hopes  are  changed  to  anguish  and  despair.  But,  think 
not  that  I  blame  you — ^that  I  Iotc  you,  honour  you,  adore 
yon,  one  thousandth  part  the  less,  when  I  say — God 
grant  me  strength  to  bear  it ! — when  I  say,  that  we  can 
nerer,  never  now  be  one.*' 

Sibyl  makes  a  rather  long  but  eloquent  speech, 
thus  concluding : — 

Yours  I  can  not  be  now — may  not  be  ever ! — ^but  of 
this  be  certain  ;  wedded  or  single,  royalist  or  republican, 
living  or  in  death,  you  only  shall  I  love,  you  only  hon- 
our— ^honour  and  love  more  deeply,  that  I  knew  you 
greater  in  adherence  to  that  which  I  must  deem  fimcied 
and  erroneous  duty,  than  did  you  think  as  I.  There  is 
one  hope  for  us,  Edgar — ^my  Edgar — one  ! — If  this  wild 
storm  pass  by — ^if  tiie  green  homes  of  England  be  un- 
stained with  native  blood — and  how  more  fervently  than 
ever  shall  I  now  pray  they  be  so — ^then  may  we  yet  be 
happy  I" 

The  blood  rushed  coldly  to  his  heart  as  he  heard  her 
out. 

"  One  kiss,"  he  murmured  through  his  set  teeth  ;  ^  one 
last  kiss,  my  own  lost  Sibyl !"  and  she  fell  upon  his  bosom 
unresisting,  and  her  white  arms  were  twined  about  his 
neok  with  a  convulsive  clasp,  and  their  cold  lips  mingled 
in  a  long  embrace  that  had  no  taste  of  passion  or  of 
pleasure,  and  their  tears  flowed  together  in  that  gush  of 
unchecked  misery. 

Before  an  hour  had  passed,  Ardenne  had  left  the 
mansion  of  his  fkthers.  The  old  knight  wondered,  and 
was  grieved,  but  silent ;  he  saw  at  an  eye's  glance  that 
his  own  hopes,  his  first-born's  happiness,  had  been  dashed 
rudely  down ;  but  to  imagine  wherefore,  conjecture 
was  itself  at  fault.  He  wept  upon  his  neck,  blessed 
him,  and  sent  him  forth !  A  pale  form,  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  fkst-gathering  twilight,  stood  in  the 
oriel  window  as  Eklgar  slowly  mounted  ;  but  the  burst 
of  agonizing  sobs  that  followed  his  departure,  was  dis- 
tinctly audible. — Enough  I 

The  scene  now  changes  to  public  life.  We  are 
madjB  spectators  and  listeners  in  the  most  exciting 
parliamentary  debates  of  those  stirring  times  ;  and 
their  most  illustrious  chiefs  pass  before  us,  each  in 
his  true  character,  fulfilling  his  allotted  part. 

The  appearance  of  the  streets,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  this  agitating  period, 
are  well  described.  One  particular  day  witnessed 
the  crisis  of  the  popular  party,  and  saw  Ardenne 
enrolled  among  the  patriots.  It  was  the  second 
day's  debate  on  the  famous  General  Remonstrance ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  placed  before  the 
reader  with  great  dramatic  effect  at  an  hour  when 
England's  most  illustrious  sons  did  their  noblest. 
We  shall  only  notice  Cromwell  and  Falkland,  over- 
taken and  overheard  by  Ardenne  as,  wearied  in 
body  and  in  mind,  he  and  the  other  members  sought 
their  homes : — 

**  Ha ! "  said  Falkland,  with  a  quiet  smile  not  wholly 
free  from  irony — '^  Ha!  Master  Cromwell,  think  you 
there  hath  been  a  debate  to<day  T* 

^  Another  time,"  replied  the  puritan, — '^  another  time, 
and  I  will  take  thy  word — ^but  verily,  I  say  to  you — 
verily,  aa  the  Lord  Jehovah  liveth,had  this  Remonstrance 
been  rejected,  then  had  \  SQld  mfne  all  of  wordly  sub- 


stance on  the  moROW— ay  !  and  had  taken  up  my  staff, 
and  girt  me  with  my  sword  upon  my  thigh,  and  never 
had  seen  England  any  more  !" 

**  Nor  you  alone,  perchance  1"  answered  the  youthfal 
noble,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  ''methinks,  I  have 
heard  others  named  for  a  like  resolution  I" 

**  Perchance  me  no  perchance  1"  cried  Oliver,  with  a 
triumphant  smile — ^  Had  the  malignants  carried  it,  1 
tell  you  that  their  victory  had  robbed  old  England  of 
her  trustiest  spirits  1 — But  now,  my  lord,  mark  well  my 
words  ! — and  yon  too,  friend — if  that  you  be — as  I  do 
partly  think  you  are — and  if  you  be  not,  and  I  be  in 
error,  then  may  the  Lord  enlighten  and  amend  you — ^a 
friend  to  liberty, — mark  well  my  words  I — There  shall 
be  no  stint  more,  nor  let,  nor  hindrance  !  Papists  and 
tyrants  in  this  soon-to-be  regenerated  land  shall  no  more 
hold  dominion  !  The  name  of  Englishman,  now  scorned 
and  scoffed  at  throughout  Europe — you,  Edgar  Ardenne, 
yon  do  know  the  truth  of  that  which  I  aver — shall  be  as 
far  and  wide  revered,  as  ever  was  the  name  of  antique 
Roman  1 — ^for  "verily  I  tell  ye — and  I  tell  ye  truth — 
that  now  the  Lord*B  good  time  hath  come,  when  he  shall 
choose  him  out  a  man  1 — I  say  not  whom — nor  were  it 
meet  that  I,  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  of  his  instru- 
ments, should  judge  whom  the  Lord  listeth  to  appoint — 
but  verily  I  say  a  man,  who  shall  bring  mighty  things 
to  pass  in  Israel  1" 

A  bill  followed  this  bold  measure,  which  was 
^kturbed  by  the  well-known  insolent  protest  of  the 
Bishops,  who,  turned  out  of  parliament  themselves, 
declared  all  acts  null  and  void  that  were  passed 
during  their  absence :  exactly,  we  apprehend,  as 
they  mighty  though  forewarned,  do  again  in  like 
circumstances.  The  House  passed  a  vote  for  the 
committal  of  the  prelates;  and  the  king's  fatal 
measure  of  attempting  the  arrest  of  the  members 
whom  he  charged  with  treason,  quickly  brought 
matters  to  extremity.  The  House  refused  to  give 
up  the  members  to  the  king's  sergeant;  and  a 
scene  in  the  palace,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  the  abortive  attempt  had  been  made,  places 
the  Queen,  Charles,  and  their  court,  dramatically 
before  us. 

In  the  realm  of  fiction  the  romance-writer  has 
absolute  dominion;  though,  when  he  enters  the 
domain  of  pure  history,  he  cannot,  we  apprehend, 
claim  the  same  latitude  of  privilege,  where  records 
are  precise  and  explicit.  The  author  has  not 
rigidly  observed  this  rule  in  his  graphic  account  of 
the  king  going  in  person  to  the  House  next  day, 
followed  by  armed  men,  to  arrest  the  members. 
He  uses  the  license  of  the  fictionist  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  that  remarkable  transaction,  and  to  de- 
preciate the  ill-advised  monarch.  Yet  the  scene 
is  powerful  and  striking,  though  its  simple  his- 
torical truth  scarce  wanted  the  aggrandizement  of 
fancy  and  art.  Having  received  the  memorable 
answer  from  the  speaker,  Lenthall,  so  familiar  to 
all  English  readers — "  I  have,  sir,  neither  eyes  to 
see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the 
House  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I 
am," — ^the  king,  who  had  taken  the  speaker's  chair, 
is  thus  described  : — 

Stepping  down  from  the  chair,  he  walked,  uncovered 
still,  but  at  a  quicker  pace  than  that  with  which  he 
entered,  toward  the  lobby  ;  but  now  as  he  departed,  his 
looks  were  not  turned  haughtily  from  side  to  side,  but 
sadly  bent  upon  the  floor  ;  nor  was  his  passage  silent  as 
before — ^for  member  after  member  started  up  as  Charles 
went  past  him,  with  bent  brow  and  clenched  hand  ;  and 
groans  both  loud  and  deep  saluted  him. 

As  he  came  m^ji  ^he  seat  of  Cromwell,  the  king 
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nmd  his  TiMge,  haggard  now  and  paJe,  as  with  an 
uudoiu  cnriMity  to  look  upon  the  man  before  whose  eye 
he  felt  himself  to  hare  recoiled ;  and,  as  he  met  it, 
OIiTer  sprang  upon  his  feet,  his  long  tnck  rattling  in  the 
scabbard  as  he  rose,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  with  fnry, 
shoQted  aload,  in  tones  not  mild  nor  measured,  the  word 
**  Prinlege  V*  A  down  Toiees  took  it  up,  though  not  so 
loa(U7,  nor  with  so  mariced  defiance  as  the  first  daring 
speaker,  and  the  whole  House  was  in  the  wildest  and 
Bost  uncontrolled  confusion. 

Delightedly  would  the  despotic  prince,  had  he  but 
dued  it,  at  that  moment  have  cried  on  ! — ^hare  given  the 
totd,  expected  by  his  myrmidons,  for  massacre  and 
hiToe— have  bid  the  swords,  which  were  already  thirst- 
ing in  their  scabbards,  leap  forth  and  drink  their  fill  of 
thst  most  noble  blood  of  England.  But  thanks  to 
HesTen,  he  dared  not !  There  would  have  been  no 
objeet  worthy  of  the  risk — ^no  gain  to  justify  the  detesta- 
tkn  he  would  hare  so  heaped  upon  his  head  !  He  did 
sot  dare ;  and,  therefore,  smothering  for  the  time  his 
Tirnlent  and  vengeful  ftiry,  he  departed. 

The  stoiy  is  not  continuous,  nor  is  any  pains 
taken  to  connect  its  dissevered  links.  Months  are 
passed  over  without  notice ;  the  queen  has  escaped 
to  Holland,  and  civil  war  had  fairly  commenced. 
The  royal  standard  had  been  raised  at  Nottingham, 
andPrhice  Rupert  had  taken  command  of  the  king's 
anny ;  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  commanding 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  in  which  Edgar  Ar- 
denne  was  now  an  able  and  trusted  officer.  Battle 
afierbattle  succeeds,  somewhat  tediously,  or,at  least, 
without  due  relief,  from  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
through  almost  every  field,  down  to  the  action  of 
Naseby.  In  many  of  these  really  spirited  scenes, 
Ardenne— who  throughout  sustains  the  part  of  a 
patriot-hero— comes  into  contact  with  Cromwell, 
whose  remarkable  capacity  for  military  affairs,  and 
still  more  extraordinary  vigour  and  energy  of  cha- 
nu^r,  are  now  bursting  powerfully  forth,  and  fast 
bearing  their  possessor  to  his  true  place.  Cromwell, 
among  his  saintly  soldiers,  and  in  his  strangely 
mingled  nature  in  its  higher  and  its  grosser  elements, 
is  often  vividly  placed  before  the  reader ;  and  though 
the  following  extract  be  long,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
Tey  the  author's  idea  of  the  Protector,  at  this  stage 
of  his  upward  prog^ress,  in  less  space.  Ardenne,  in 
making  a  reconnoisance  before  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  has  outridden  his  party,  and  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who  conduct  him,  at 
bis  request,  to  the  headquarters  of  their  com- 
mander. 

**  And  tell  me  who  commands  yon  horse  brigade  !" 
"  Stout  Colonel  Cromwell,"  answered  the  soldier  more 
Kspectfolly,  *^  stout  and  courageous  Colonel  Cromwell ! 
He  will,  1  do  believe,  rejoice  at  this  encounter.  This 
way,  good  sir,  yonder  he  sits  on  the  black  horse  beside 
the  standard,  awaiting  our  return.  Lo  you,  he  sees  us, 
ud  the  files  move  onward  !*' 

And  he  spoke  truly,  for  as  the  cavalry  perceived  the 
▼idettes  moving  orderly  and  slowly  back,  they  filed  off, 
troop  Bocoeeding  troop,  toward  the  entrance  of  the  lane, 
adra&dng  on  a  gentle  trot  in  regular  and  beautiful 
viay.  As  they  passed  Ardenne,  many  a  somtiniaing 
eye  perused  his  figure  and  equipments,  and  in  most  in- 
tUaces  a  sanctified  and  solemn  sneer  distnri>ed  the  dark 
Rpoee  of  their  grave  features,  called  up,  as  it  would 
wtiB,  by  the  rich  dress  and  courtly  air  of  the  young 
('fteer,  which  in  their  wonted  parlance  were  denounced 
u  **  fleshly  lusts  that  vrar  against  the  soul,"  devices  of 
the  evil  one,  frmges,  phylacteries,  and  trappings  of  the 
hetsL 

Nor  in  the  meanwhile  did  Edgar  turn  a  heedless  or  in- 
c^noughuieetoirard  those  with  whom,  discarding  fiiends 


and  kindred,  birthright,  and  rank,  and  chivalrous  asso- 
ciation, as  things  of  small  avail  compared  to  tiie  great 
common  weal,  he  had  now  oast  his  lot  for  ever.  The 
first  emotion  of  his  mind  was  deep  anxiety — ^the  second 
wonder — ^and  the  third  unqualified  and  unmixed  admi- 
ration. Never  he  thought,  in  Germany,  or  France,  never 
among  the  veteran  legions  of  the  Lion  of  the  North,  the 
Protestant  Gustavus,  had  he  beheld  superior  discipline, 
or  men  more  soldier-Uke  and  promising.  Mounted  on 
strong  black  chargers,  of  taW  sixteen  hands  in  height, 
their  furniture  of  the  most  simple  kind,  but  well-designed 
and  in  the  best  condition — ^tiieir  iron  panoply,  corslet 
and  helm  and  taslets,  stainless  and  brilliant — and  above 
all,  their  bearing  and  demeanour — ^their  seats  upon  their 
horses,  firm  yet  easy — their  muscular  and  well-developed 
limbs — ^their  countenances  ftill  of  resolution,  and  breath- 
ing all— despite  the  difference  of  individual  character, 
and  the  various  operations  of  the  same  affiaotion  on  minds 
of  different  bias— «  strange  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ment— solemn  in  some,  and  stem,  or  even  suUen — in 
others  wild,  fknatical,  exalted,  and  triumphant — ^yet  in 
all  more  or  less  apparent  as  evidently  forming  the  great 
spring  and  motive  of  their  action. 

Still,  though  attentive  in  the  first  degree  to  the  essen- 
tial rules  of  military  discipline,  keeping  an  accurate  and 
well-dressed  front,  and  managing  their  heavy  chargers 
vrith  precision,  there  was  not  any  of  that  deep  respectful 
silence  among  these  military  saints  which  Edgar  had 
been  used  to  look  for  in  the  strictly-ordered  service  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  esteem  a  requisite  of  soldier- 
ship ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  every  troop  rode  past 
him,  there  was  a  constant  hum,  suppressed  indeed  and 
low,  but  still  distinctly  audible,  of  conversation  ;  and  he 
might  mark  the  knotted  brows  and  clenched  hands  of 
the  vehement  disputers,  arguing,  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  decided  gestures,  and  the  texts  which  he  occasionally 
caught  lending  an  elevated  savour  to  their  homely 
language,  and  more  than  all  from  the  continual  appe^ 
to  Uie  well-worn  and  greasy  bibles  which  each  of  these 
stem  controversialists  bore  at  his  girdle — on  questions 
of  religious  discipline,  or  points  of  abstruse  doctrine. 

Although  this  mixture  of  the  soldier  and  religionist, 
this  undue,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  irreverend  blending 
of  things  good  and  holy  with  the  dreadftil  trade  of  blood, 
jarred  painfully  on  his  correct  and  feeling  mind,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  this  dark  spirit  of  religious 
zeal,  this  confidence  in  their  own  overweening  righteous- 
ness, this  fixed  unwavering  belief  that  they  were  the 
elected  and  predestined  instruments  of  the  Most  High — 
**  to  execute,"  as  he  could  hear  them  cry  aloud,  **  ven- 
geance upon  the  heathen,  and  punishment  upon  the 
people  I — to  bind  their  kings  in  chains,  and  their  nobles 
in  fetters  of  iron  !"  fitted  them  well  for  their  mission. 

Here  was  indeed  a  mighty  and  effective  agent  to 
oppose  that  chivalrous  enthusiastic  bravery,  that  loyal 
self-devoting  valour,  which  inflamed  the  highborn  army 
of  the  cavaliers  to  deeds  of  noble  daring.  Nor  did  he 
entertain  a  doubt,  when  he  perceived  the  extraordinary 
person  who  commanded  them  occupied  in  preaching,  or 
expounding  rather  the  mysterious  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  which  especially  die  puritans  inclined 
their  ear — to  an  attentive  knot  of  ofilcers,  grouped,  some 
upon  their  horses,  and  yet  more  dismounted,  around  the 
regimental  standard — ^but  that  he  had  some  reason  fkr 
more  cogent  than  mere  feelings  of  devotion  for  thus 
encouraging  a  spirit  so  unusual  in  the  breasts  of  his 
stout  foUowers. 

The  colonel — ^for  to  such  rank  had  Cromwell  recently 
been  elevated,  more  even  in  consideration  of  the  power- 
Ail  and  trusty  regiment  which  he  had  levied  ftt>m  the 
freeholders  and  yeomanry  of  Huntingdon  by  his  own 
personal  and  private  influence,  than  of  his  serrices  per- 
formed already,  not  either  few  or  inconsiderable,  keeping 
the  cavaliers  in  check,  surprising  many  of  their  leaders, 
anticipating  all  their  meditated  risings,  and  cutting  off 
all  convoys  whether  of  money  or  munitions,  throu^out 
the  counties  of  the  Eastem  association — ^the  colonel,  as 
he  met  the  eye  of  Ardenne,  was  seated  on  his  powerfU 
black  war-horse,  bestriding  him,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
giant  strength  and  perfect  mastery  of  leg  and  hand,  bol 
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with  ui  air  wholly  unnuliUry  and  dtToid  of  eaae  or 
graoo — sheathed  nearly  eap-i-pie  in  armour  of  bright 
■teel,  heavy  and  exquisitely  finished,  but  utterly  without 
relief  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  A  band  or  collar  of 
plain  linen,  with  a  broad  hemi  fastened  about  his  short 
beronlean  neok,  varied  alone  the  stem  simplicity  of  his 
attire.  No  feather  waved  above  his  low  and  graceless 
easqne — ^no  shoulder-knot  or  scarf  bedecked  his  weapon, 
which  was  girt  about  his  middle,  by  a  belt  of  buff  three 
inches  at  least  in  width,  and  balanced  on  the  right  side 
by  a  formidable  dudgeon  and  the  brass-bound  case  of  the 
flbmiliar  bible,  which  he  now  held  extended  in  his  left 
hand,  while  with  the  finger  of  his  right  he  vehemently 
smote  the  open  pages  at  each  emphatic  pause  of  his 
discourse. 

Cromwell's  features  showed  not  now  so  sanguine  or  so 
kindled  as  when  Ardenne  last  beheld  them  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  thero  was  a  mild  half-veiled  expression  about 
the  heavy  eye,  and  though  the  lines  were  strong  and 
narked  aa  ever,  thero  was  more  of  deliberate  and  quiet 
resolution  than  of  imperiousness  denoted  by  the  firmness 
of  his  mouth.  It  was  the  countenance  he  thought  of  a 
calm  visionary,  pensive  and  meditative  in  his  mood,  and 
rather  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  fixed  opin- 
ions, than  cealous  to  proscribe  or  controvert  the  fknoies 
or  the  rights  of  others. 

But  Edgar  had  little  time  for  noting  the  expression, 
changed  as  he  fhncied  it  to  be,  of  his  superior,  much  less 
for  marking  the  diverse  features  of  the  martial  auditors, 
for,  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  spot  whereon  they  stood, 
Cromwell  had  ended  his  discourse,  and  vrith  a  word  or 
two  of  military  precept  was  dismissing  his  attendants  to 
their  several  stations. 

^  Ha  1  Master  Ardenne  1"  exclaimed  Oliver,  his  eye 
JoyftiUy  flashing  as  he  recognised  him — ^  Right  glad  am 
I  to  see  you — ^not  carnally,  nor  with  a  wondly-minded 
and  selfish  pleasure,  but  in  that  there  will  be  work  to  do 
anon,  in  which  the  righteous  cause  shall  need  all  the  arms 
of  its  supporters  I  Have  you  a  power  at  hand  t  Where 
be  they — ^in  what  foree  t — Not  travel-worn,  I  trust  me  1" 

The  troops  are  found  in  fine  condition;  and 
Ardenne  is  directed  by  Cromwell  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  join  Essex. 

**  I  shall  be  with  him  by  nine  of  to-morrow's  clock. 
Ha  I  heard  you  nothing  t" 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  as  a  deep  distant  sound  rolled 
heavily  upon  the  air,  and,  before  Ardenne  might  reply, 
the  sullen  rumbling  was  again  repeated,  like  the  faint 
muttering  of  a  rising  thunderstorm  or  the  premonitory 
growling  of  an  earthquake. 

**  It  was  not  thunder  I"  answered  Edgar,  but  in  the 
Toice  of  one  asserting,  rather  than  questioning — ^  there 
are  no  clouds  aloft,  nor  yet  on  the  horizon  I" 

^  Ordnance  !"  exclaimed  the  other — ^  Ordnance — and 
heavier  too  than  ours  ! — Listen,  now  listen  t" — And 
again  the  heavy  rolling  sound  came  surging  down  the 
vrind,  which  freshened  slightly  firom  the  westward — 
again  it  came,  after  a  momentary  pause,  yet  louder  than 
before  and  more  distinct,  and  then  continued  without 
interval  the  deep  unquestionable  voice  of  a  hot  can^' 
ttonade. 

**  Away,  sir — God  go  vrith  you  I"  cried  the  stern 
puritan,  excited  now  beyond  the  bounds  of  self-restraint ; 
^  Tarry  not  on  the  way,  nor  loiter  I  Gird  up  your  loins, 
I  say — Ride  on  1 — ^ride  on  and  conquer  1  Verily,  but 
that  it  is  the  Lord's  own  doing,  verily,  Edgar  Ardenne, 
I  woidd  have  envied  thee  thy  fortune.  Ride  on  I — thou 
shalt  be  yet  in  time.    Ride  on — Amen  I  Selah  t" 

While  he  yet  spoke,  the  ofiieers  and  men,  stirred  up 
already  by  the  near  sound  of  battle,  and  almost  mad- 
dened with  excitement  by  the  exulting  and  {Hvphetic 
cries  of  Cromwell,  were  vicing  with  each  other,  these  to 
live  forth,  those  to  obey,  and  almost  to  anticipate,  the 
needfol  orders — and  as  he  uttered  the  last  words  at  the 
fbll  pitch  of  his  piereing  voice,  the  trumpets  rang  a 
thrilling  flouririi — the  squadron,  with  a  single  shout, 
nabidden  and  unanimous,  that  spoke  the  burning  feel- 
ings of  the  troopers,  swept  w  at  a  hurd  trot|  and  m  an 


instant  not  a  sonnd  was  to  be  heard  save  the  thick- 
beating  clatter  of  the  hoofo,  mixed  with  the  clang  of 
spur  and  scabbard,  and  now  and  then  a  boom  of  the 
deep  kettledrum  timing  the  pace  of  the  advanoe. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  EdgehiU,  and  while 
both  armies  were  lying  in  vrinter  qnarters,  Edgar 
stole  away  on  a  secret  visit  to  Woodleigh  ;  where, 
himself  unseen,  he  beheld  his  father,  clad  in  a  mili- 
tary garb  and  armed,  previous  to  joining  the  king 
at  Oxford  with  his  retainers,  and  engag^  with  an 
attorney,  whom  he  commanded  to  make  his  will 
before  he  left  home,  disinheriting  his  rebel  son, 
and  leaving  his  whole  estates  to  Sibyl.  She  pas- 
sionately remonstrates  against  this  injustice,  and 
he  exclaims : — 

**  No  I  plead  to  me  no  more — ^for  never,  never  shall  a 
traitor — ^a  fonatlo  and  hypocritical  traitor — inherit  aught 
from  me,  save  the  high  name  he  hath  disgraced.  I 
have— and  I  bleee  heaven  that  I  have  it — ^through  his 
own  act  of  treason,  the  right  to  sunder  this  entail,  and 
sundered  shall  it  be  ere  sunset !  He  hath  no  comer  of 
my  heart — ^no  Jot  of  mine  affections — ^himself  he  hath 
cut  out  his  path,  and — rue  it  as  he  may — by  that  path 
must  he  travel  now  unto  the  end->dishononred — outcast 
— disinherited — aocur — " 

**  Oh,  no  1  no,  no  1"  she  shrieked  in  frantic  tones, 
drowning  his  utterance  of  a  word  so  terrible,  when  com- 
ing from  a  parent's  lips — *^  cune  him  not  1 — curse  him 
not  1  or  never  shall  you  taste  of  peace  again.  Father, 
curse  not  your  son — your  first-born,  and  your  only  ! — 
Sinner,  curse  not  your  fellow  I — Christian,  cune  not  a 
soul,  whose  hopes  are  thy  hopes  also !— curse  not,  but 
pray  ! — Pray — not  for  your  erring  child,  but  for  your 
rash  and  sinfol  self !  rray,  uncle,  pray  for  penitence 
and  pardon  1" 

Sir  Henry  will  not  be  moved  from  his  stem  pur- 
pose ;  and  Sibyl  is  true  to  her  noble  and  generous 
nature.    "  I  tell  you,"  she  exclaims,— 

^  I  tell  you,  uncle,  that  I  am  no  whit  less  strong- 
nay,  ten  times  stronger  than  yourself— in  fkith,  in 
loyalty,  in  conscience,  in  resolve  !  If  I  may  not  approve 
his  actions — and,  of  a  truth,  I  do  not — I  may  not  but 
revere  his  motives  !  and  if  those  actions  must  half  sever 
the  strong  links  that  join  ns,  and  render  me,  for  very 
conscience'  sake,  a  widowed  maiden — ^his  motives  pure 
and  sincere  and  fer\'eiit  as  an  angel^  faith,  shall,  at  the 
least,  forbid  me  to  misjudge,  much  more  to  wrong  him. 
Weakness  I  I  tell  you  I  adore  him — adore  him  even 
more  for  this  his  constancy  to  what  he  deems  the  better 
cause,  when  every  fibre  of  his  heart  is  togging  him  to 
the  other — ^when  loss  of  name  and  fame,  and  fortune 
must  be  the  guerdon  of  his  unflinching  and  severe  devo- 
tion to  a  mistaken  creed  !  Yet  deeply,  singly  as  I  love 
him,  never  will  I  wed  Edgar  Ardenne  while  he  unsheathe 
a  rebel  blade  or  prompts  a  rebel  council.  I  tell  yon  I 
adore  him,  yet  will  I  die  a  maiden,  unless — *' 

The  father  and  son  part  in  estrangement,  yet  is 
the  scene  delicately  managed.  When  ordered 
from  his  father^s  house  and  presence,  *^to  be  gone 
for  ever,"  Edgar  stood  as  if  transfixed,  and  Sibyl 
sunk  into  insensibility. 

It  was  but  for  a  minute  that  he  stood,  doubtftil  and 
unresolved — his  pulse  beat  hurriedly,  his  sinews  quivered, 
his  lip  paled  with  anguish— yet  in  one  little  minute  was 
the  paroxysm  ended.  *^  Bless  you,  my  fother,  bless  yon  !** 
he  exclaimed,  in  piteous  and  heart-rending  tones." 

He  turned,  and  ere  a  word  could  be  pronounced,  or  a 
motion  made  to  intereept  him,  vanished  into  the  daAness 
of  the  hall.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  hot  anger 
of  the  old  man's  heart  relent. 

<<  Edgar,"  he  gasped,  in  foint  and  foltering  tones,— 
**  my  boy — my  boy  !" 

Bat  so  low  was  tfat  intonation  of  Us  voieo,  that  it 
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reuM  Mt  th*  ean  of  Um  wIm  would  hxre  welcomed 
IhoN  half'Qttend  woide,  otoh  as  a  Toioe  from  heayen. 

Sir  Henxy  Ardenne  joined  the  king  at  Oxford ; 
and,  the  winter  being  spent  in  froitlees  negotia- 
tioni,  the  caraUere,  hitherto  the  victors^  again 
took  the  field.  Cirencester  and  Birmingham  sur- 
Rodeied  to  the  arms  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  Hamp- 
den fell  gloriously  on  the  field  of  Chalgrave. 
Faiifiuc  was  beaten  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  on 
Atheiton  Moor,  the  latter  pressing  on  to  recover 
Gtinsboroogh,  when  Colonel  Cromwell  and  his 
Immdes  interposed  to  prevent  his  advance,  though 
eompelled,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  royalists,  to 
fill  btek  upon  Lincoln  and  Boston.  This  point 
of  the  story  afibrds  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
author's  powers  of  description. 

It  WM  a  f  lorious  moraing  in  thO  latter  part  of  June, 
vInii,  St  an  hour  so  early  £at  the  heavy  dei««  of  sum- 
■fr  ware  yai  hanging  unezhaled  on  wold  and  woodland, 
ihbongfa  the  sun  hwA  lilted  his  broad  disk  above  the 
deu  horiioa,  the  two  armies  eame  in  view  on  Winsley 
Md,  near  Homeastle.  It  was  a  gallant  and  a  graoeftil 
iptetscle  as  ever  met  the  eye  of  man.  The  scene  was 
I  bnsd  sad  waving  tract  of  moorish  ipeadow-land, 
chackired  with  many  a  patch  of  feathery  coppice — birch, 
uh,  and  alder — ^tnlls  of  fVirze  fiill  of  its  golden  bloom, 
ud  wtviog  fern  ;  and  here  and  there  a  bare  gray  rook 
pHring  above  the  soil,  or  a  dear  pool  of  water  reflecting 
tin  white  donds  that  hung  aloft,  all  motionless  in  the 
Use  iiniiament — and  over  this  romantic  champaign  a 
Mgnifiesnt  amy  of  horse,  four  thousand,  at  the  least, 
ii  nsabets,  eontraoiing  or  extending  their  bright  squad- 
mi,  BOW  CUling  into  column,  and  now  deploying  into 
liBe,M  best  they  might  among  the  obstacles  of  this  their 
battie-gfoond — ^their  polished  armour,  and  their  many- 
Mloued  icaift,  now  flashing  out  superbly  as  the  sun- 
^ona  kissed  their  masses  with  its  golden  light,  now 
Mbcred  into  mellower  hues  as  some  great  cloud  flitted 
icmi  the  sky,  and  east  its  sweeping  shadow  over  them 
— thsir  tnmipets  ever  and  anon  waking  the  echoes  of 
tbe  woodlands  that  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  with 
thtir  sxdting  notes,  and  their  gay  standards  fluttering 
is  the  brceie — ^thelr  gallant  chargers,  arching  their  neclu 
Hiiaat  .the  euib,  bounding  and  eurrettlng  along  as  if 
tbiy  panted  for  the  onset — ^while  toward  the  eastern 
iiniti  of  the  plain,  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  flanked  on 
tb(  oae  ride  by  the  gulley  of  a  deep  and  stony  brook, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  coppice,  tangled  with  ancient 
tbona,  and  matted  with  wild  rose-briers,  which  protected 
iikeviie  the  whole  rear  of  his  poution,  Cromwell  had 
fonned  his  line. 

Nor,  though  inferior  hx  in  numbers,  and  lacking  all 
that  chir&lrous  and  splendid  decoration  which  their 
loatiug  plumes  and  gorgeous  dresses  lent  to  the  cavaliers, 
cenld  ths  puritans*  dark  squadrons  have  been  looked 
span  without  attention,  ay,  and  admiration  also,  by  the 
Boat  mromantic  of  observers.  The  admirable  discipline 
Md  perfect  armature  of  the  stem  zealots  who  composed 
the  ranks — ^the  plain,  but  soldierly  and  bright  accoutre- 
■csta->the  hones  superior  even  to  the  chargers  of  the 
ivjaliats  in  blood  and  bone  and  beauty,  and  above  all, 
ki  that  precise  and  Jealous  grooming,  without  which,  all 
the  Rit  sie  little  worth — the  grim  and  stubborn  conn- 
tsnaaces  of  the  ridera— some  animated  with  a  fiery  zeal 
that  would  have  smiled  ezultingly  upon  the  stake  of 
■Aityrdom,  some  lowering  vHth  a  dark  and  sullen  scowl, 
bat  aU  eevere  and  resolute  and  dauntless  I  a  single 
glance  snflLeed  to  tell  that  every  battle-field  to  them 
■ua  be  a  ttinmpli  or  a  grave  I 

Silent  they  stood  and  motionless — ^their  long  array 
^wa  ip,  two  deep,  by  squadrons  at  brief  intervals — 
•ak«a  aad  voiceless  presenting  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  ibiftiBg  movements  and  the  intricate  manouvres  of 
tkair  appiesdiing  enemy.  Not  a  man  moved  in  his 
«4dle,Boa  a  sound  broke  the  quiet  of  their  dieciplinoi 
i|i«  Mv  aaA  Ihsa  At  stuq^  and  Bsifl^  of  an  oBialy 


ehaxger,  or  the  sharp  clatter  of  his  steel.eaparison.  And 
now  the  cavaliers,  within  a  short  mile's  distance,  having 
already  cleared  the  broken  ground,  might  be  seen  halt- 
ing on  the  fiirther  verge  of  the  smooth  space,  which 
swept  away  towwd  them  in  a  gentle  slope,  unmarred 
by  bush  or  brake  or  obstade  of  any  kind  to  the  career  • 
of  the  most  timid  rider ;  when,  with  some  three  or  four 
of  his  most  trusty  captains,  Cromwell  advanced  before 
his  lines. 

Of  stout  ungainly  stature  when  dismounted,  none 
showed  to  more  advantage  on  his  war-horae,  and  in  toll 
caparison  of  battle,  than  did  the  colonel  of  the  Ironsides. 
It  was  not  that  his  seat  was  graceful,  or  that  he  ruled 
his  charger  with  the  ease  of  the  maa^,  but  that  he 
swayed  him  with  an  absolute  dominion,  which  seemed 
to  arise  rather  firom  his  mere  volition,  than  firom  the 
exerdse  of  strength  or  skill.  His  whole  soul  seemed 
engrossed  by  the  approaching  confiict — careless  of  self 
— exalted,  and  enthusiastical.  His  eyes  flashed  with  a 
brightness  almost  supernatural,  from  the  dark  shadow 
of  his  morion,  and  his  whole  visage  wore  an  aspect  so 
irradiate  with  energy  and  mind,  that  Edgar  wondered 
how  he  ever  could  have  deemed  him  ill-favoured  or  un- 
graceftil.  His  horse,  a  superb  black,  bore  him  as  if  he 
too  were  conscious  of  divine  authority  ;  and  such  was  tlie 
commanding  greatness  of  his  whole  appearance,  that  no 
human  eye  could  have  descended  to  remark  the  plainness 
of  his  war  array. 

Of  the  small  group  of  ofllcers  who  rode  beside  the 
bridle  of  their  leader,  the  most  were  ordinary-looking 
men,  burghers  of  Huntingdon,  or  small  esquires  of  the 
surrounding  country,  selected  for  the  stations  which  they 
occupied  by  the  wise  politician  who  had  levied  them,  on 
account  of  those  morose  and  gloomy  tenets  which,  with 
an  early  prescience,  he  discovered  to  be  the  only  power 
that  might  cope  with  the  high  spirit  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  their  antagonists — men  who 
affected,  or  imagined,  visions  and  transports— who  be- 
lieved themselves  predestined  instruments,  and  deemed  • 
that  in  the  slaying  of  malignants  they  were  doing  an 
especial  service  to  the  Giod  whose  chosen  servants  they 
asserted  themselves,  writh  a  conviction  of  the  truth  whioh 
rendered  them  almost  invincible. 

Among  these  plain  and  heavy-looking  soldiers  towered 
the  form  of  Ardenne,  high-bom  and  ftill  of  the  intuitive 
and  untaught  grace  of  noble  blood,  gallantly  armed,  and 

handsomely  attired At  a  quick  trot  they 

swept  along  the  lines,  inspecting  their  array,  with  now 
a  word  of  commendation,  and  now  a  short  reproof,  to  the 
dark  fanatics  who  had  been  chosen  lance-pesades  or 
sergeants  for  their  savage  and  enthusiastic  humour. 
Just  as  they  flnished  their  career,  a  long  and  cheery 
shout,  accompanied  and  blended  with  the  clang  of  kettle- 
drums and  the  shrill  flourish  of  their  trumpets,  burst 
from  the  columns  of  the  cavaliers,  now  wheeling  into 
line,  and  eager  for  the  onset.  No  shout,  nor  burst  of 
instrument?  replied  from  the  parliamentarians,  but  their 
leader  at  the  sound  checking  his  charger  from  his  speed 
till  he  reared  bolt  upright,  threw  forth  his  arm  with  a 
proud  gesture  of  defiance. 

**  Brethren  !*'  he  called  aloud  in  accents  harsh,  but 
clearly  audible,  and  thrilling  to  the  heart — ^  Brethren 
and  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Lord — ^the  men  of  Belial  are 
before  you — the  persecutors  of  the  saints — the  spillers  of 
the  innocent  blood — ^godless  and  desperate  ! — slayers  of 
babes  and  sucklings — ravishers  of  maids  and  matrons — 
revilers  of  the  prophets  and  the  law — accursed  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  !  Wherefore,  faint  not,  nor  be  of  feeble 
heart,  for  surely,  on  this  day,  shall  the  Lord  yield  them 
up  into  your  hands,  that  ye  may  work  his  vengeance  on 
their  heads,  and  execute  his  Judgments.  For  said  he 
not  of  old,  *  Lo  !  I  vrill  tread  them  in  my  anger,  and 
trample  them  in  my  ftiry  !  and  their  blood  shall  be 
sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  vrill  stain  all  my 
raiment.  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  and 
the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come.'  So  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.    Ameu  !  Amen  !  Selah  1** 

And  vrith  a  deep  and  sullen  hum,  the  puritans  took  up 
the  words— <«  So  saith  the  Lord  of  Hoste.^—Amen  I 
Aaen  I  Selah  I" 
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''And  are  not  we,"  eontmned  the  ileree  zealot,  with 
inoreaBiDg  energy,  **  and  are  not  we — ^blinded  although 
we  be,  and  ignorant  and  sinfhl — I  ask  ye,  brethren,  are 
not  we  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  obey 
his  bidding!  Smite  them  then — smite  the  idolatrous 
besotted  followers  of  the  old  antichrist,  even  as  jnst 
Eiyah  slew  the  priests  of  Baal  down  at  the  brook  of 
Kidion.  Be  strong,  and  fear  ye  not ;  for  lo  !  the  Lord 
hath  said, '  Ye  shall  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  liye  t'  and 
who  are  we,  that  we  should  now  gainsay  the  bidding  of 
the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  Lift  up  your  voices, 
then,  that  yon  malignants  may  perceive  in  whom  we  put 
our  trust." 

Again,  and  in  a  sterner  and  more  heartfelt  shout,  the 
approbation  of  the  puritans  greeted  their  leader's  ears  ; 
and,  as  he  ceased,  with  brandished  blades,  and  inflamed 
features,  and  with  voices  that  drowned  utterly  the 
feebler  music  of  the  cavaliers,  already  confident  of  vic- 
tory, and  maddened  with  religious  zeal,  they  thundered 
forth  their  favourite  hymn. 

In  the  action  which  follows  these  preliminaries, 
Cromwell  appears  equally  great,  calm,  and  self-pos- 
sessed. In  the  course  of  the  engagement,  Ardenne 
had  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  Cromwell, 
whom  he  rescued,  when  the  fiery  zealot  was  stoutly 
contending,  single-handed,  against  six  or  seven 
cavaliers,  hewing  at  him,  all  at  once,  with  their 
hroad  swords,  while  he  laid  around  him  like  a 
very  incarnation  of  St.  George.  The  field  of  Wins- 
ley  was  that  day  won ;  nor  does  any  thing  of  inte- 
rest, in  the  personal  history  of  either  of  the  heroes 
of  the  romance  (CromweU  and  Ardenne,)  after- 
waids  occur  until  the  battle  of 'Marston ;  previous 
to  which,  Cromwell  harangues  his  troops  in  the 
same  scriptural  or  canting  style,  as  on  former 
occasions.  Those  readers  who  enjoy  battles,  may 
satiate  themselves  amid  these  scenes.  Cromwell, 
as  heretofore,  is  the  soul  of  the  field. 

At  the  close  of  the  action,  Ardenne  saves  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  is  himself  made  a  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  royalists,  who  had  come  up  to  the 
rescue  of  Sir  Henry  Ardenne.  The  repose  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  after  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  the  night-watch  are  picturesquely  traced; 
but  it  ushers  in  a  scene  of  a  more  impressive  or 
more  ambitious  character,  in  the  description  of  the 
incipient  workings  of  ambition  in  the  disturbed 
mind  of  the  victor.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that^ 
if  tradition  tells  truth,  Cromwell,  when  a  boy,  saw 
the  vision  of  a  stately  woman,  who  assured  liim 
he  was  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.  He  is 
here  alone  in  his  quarters : — 

Upon  a  table  close  before  the  hearth,  on  which  a  dozen 
fast-decaying  boards  silently  smouldered,  stood  with  its 
wick  tall  and  unsnuffed  a  solitary  lamp,  casting  a  feeble 
and  uncertain  light  about  the  room,  which  served  how- 
ever to  display  a  brace  of  horseman's  heavy  pistols,  an 
open  map,  a  telescope,  a  worn  and  greasy  bible,  and  a 
leader's  truncheon  lying  beside  it  on  the  board,  as  well 
as  a  oonAised  assemblage  of  steel  armour  piled  in  a  large 
armed  chair  and  glancing  with  obscure  reflections  from 
the  shadow  of  a  dMant  comer. 

It  was,  however,  the  inmate  of  the  chamber  that  lent 
its  chief  attraction  to  the  scene — a  strong-built  and 
stem-featured  man,  clad  in  a  military  suit  of  buff,  such 
as  was  then  worn  under  the  corslet  and  thigh-pieces  of 
the  cavalry  ;  his  cumbersome  jack-boots  were  still  about 
his  legs,  garnished  with  spurs  as  when  he  left  the  saddle, 
though  iSl  his  other  armour  had  been  doffed  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  wounds,  as  it  would  seem  fVom  many  a 
speck  and  splash  of  dingy  crimson  on  the  leathern  cas- 
sock, and  tnm  his  left  ana  bound  up  by  «  silken  sling. 


It  was  the  leader  of  the  Ironsides. — ^There  wu  a 
strange,  almost  a  vrild,  expression  on  his  grim  features 
as  he  passed  and  repassed  the  light,  and  a  glaie  in  his 
deep-set  eye,  almost  like  that  of  the  insane.  He  muttered 
at  times  in  audible  and  articulate  sounds,  but  mostly  in 
a  half-uttered  inward  key ;  striding  the  while  with  hnvj 
but  uneven  steps,  now  fast,  now  slow,  across  the  echoing 
floor.  His  hands  were  now  crossed  firmly  on  his  breast, 
now  tossed  aloft  as  if  they  brandished  the  war-weapon, 
and  now  they  griped  each  other  with  so  stem  a  pressure 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  blood  would  start  from 
beneath  his  nails.  It  might  be  that  the  fever  of  his 
wounds  had  terminated  for  the  moment  to  his  brain ;  it 
might  be  that  a  darker  fit  than  common  of  his  fanatie 
hypochondriasm  had  occupied  his  mind :  but  on  this  night 
the  wise  and  crafty  oonqneror  of  Rupert  resembled  ra^er 
the  mysterious  «i9«yytfiii«iuM,  the  possessed,  fiend-tortured, 
maniac  of  holy  writ,  than  the  cool,  self-controlling, 
scientific  leader  he  had  that  day  approved  himsel£ 

"  King  I — King !"  at  last  he  exclaimed  audibly,  paus- 
ing from  his  uneasy  vralk,  with  an  expression  of  uncer- 
tainty and  even  terror  distinctly  marked  in  every  feature. 
<<  Didst  thou  say  King  t — No  1  no  I  not  King  1 — A  vaunt, 
Beelzebub  ! — Gret  thee  behind  me,  Sathanas  ! — li  said 
not,  '  King!*  that  solemn  and  tremendous  shape,  that 
drew  the  curtains  of  my  boyish  couch  at  the  unhallowed 
hour  of  midnight — *  The  greatest  one  in  England,  but  not 
King  !' — Ho,!  have  I  foiled  thee  there  t — Ha  ha  ! — ^well 
art  thou  called  the  prince  of  liars — ^get  thee  behind  me  I 
tempt  me  no  more  !  away  foul  slave  1  By  the  Lord's 
help  I  spit  at  and  defy  thee  !** 

He  took  two  or  three  turns  across  the  room  more 
quickly  than  before,  and  again  pausing  cried,  ^  A  trick 
of  frwtasy  I — who  saith  it  was  nnreal--^ve  we  not  ean 
to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see  ;  and  shall  we  not  believe  what 
we  do  hear  and  see  t — Did  not  a  spirit  pass  before  the 
face  of  Job,  that  the  hair  of  his  fiesh  stood  np  t — Stood 
it  not  still,  yet  he  could  not  discern  the  fom  thereof?— 
Was  there  not  silence,  and  he  heard  a  voice  1 — And 
came  it  not  to  pass  so  likewise  unto  me,  and  much  more 
also  t — Again  :  Did  not  the  evil-minded  Saul  call  np, 
through  her  at  Endor,  the  living  spirit  of  the  departed 
prophet,  that  it  did  prophesy  to  him  I — And  yet  again : 
Did  not  the  Roman  Bmtus,  idolater  although  he  was  and 
heathen,  hold  converse  with  the  shadow  of  his  kingly 
victim,  that  was  his  evil  genius  at  Philippi ! — And  may 
not  I — I,  that  vras  written  down  before  the  worid  began 
— I,  that  have  been  predestinate  of  old  to  execute  the 
wrath  of  the  Most  Highest,  and  press  the  wine-press  of 
his  vengeance — ^may  not  I  too  commune  with  disem- 
bodied ministers  that  walk  in  the  night  season  f  Go  to ! 
go  to  I  I  heard  its  mighty  accents  as  I  started  from  my 
slumber,  and  they  yet  tingle  in  my  fieshly  ears — ^  Arouse 
thee,  thou  that  shalt  be  first  in  England  !' — But  not — ^it 
said  not — King  !" 

There  is  more  of  this  wild  scene,  before  the  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  enters  to  speak  with  Grenend 
Cromwell,  and  to  announce  a  damsel — **  a  damsel 
decked  with  comeliness,  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
flesh" — ^who  solicited  a  private  interview  with  the 
commander. 

*'  Tush  !  tell  not  me  of  comeliness  !**  cried  Oliver  veiy 
sharply.  **  Of  God's  tmth,  Ahariah  Kingsland,  thou  art 
a  fool,  thus  to  disturb  my  meditations  for  a  most  fhdl 
and  painted  potsherd — ^a  Dalilah,  I  wanant  me — a 
Rechab,  yea,  and  a  painted  Jezabel, — a  harlot  horn  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians— cast  her  forth  straightway  !— 
leave  me,  I  say — ^begone  !*' 

"  It  is  not  so  !"  replied  the  other  sturdily—^  It  is  not 
so,  an  you  will  hear  me  out  I — It  is  a  maiden  of  repute 
— Hshe  rode  up  to  our  outpost  on  the  western  toad  with 
three  stout  serving-men,  seeking  the  captain  of  the  night, 
and  verily  when  I  was  brought  to  her  she  claimed  to 
speak  with  General  Cromwell,  touching  the  young  man 
Edgar  Ardenne — ^" 

**  Admit  her,  and  that  too  without  tarrying.  And  bid 
them  fetch  in  friel— for  lo  I  the  fire  hath  burnt  low  while 
I  did  watch  and  pray,  and  th^  night  air  is  ehUl^  though 
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it  be  aumiiier-Huid  lights  aad  wine,  I  say,  and  creatnre 
eomfortSy  sach  as  may  fit  the  tender  and  the  delicate  of 
women  T 

The  words  were  yet  upon  the  lips  of  Cromwell  when 
s  tail  female  figure,  marked  by  that  indescribable,  yet  not 
to  be  mistaken  tar  of  grace  which  is  seen  rarely  but  in 
peisoDS  eonscioaB  of  the  poesession  of  high  station  and  pre- 
eminent endowments,  vras  ushered  into  the  dim-lighted 
chamber.  The  coarse  dark-coloured  riding-cloak,  wrap- 
ped closely  round  her  form,  could  not  entirely  conceal 
the  elegant  proportions,  which  it  was  eTidently  intended 
to  disguise  ;  and  still  less  could  the  wide-lesied  hat  of 
country  straw,  tied  closely  down  upon  the  cheeks  by  a 
silk  kerchief,  mask  the  aristocratic  mould  of  the  fair  fea- 
tures, or  hide  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  light-brown  hair, 
which  hong  uncurled  and  damp  with  the  night-dews  far 
down  upon  her  shoulders. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  this  maiden  is 
Sibyl,  who  has  broken  through  all  the  ordinary 
restrunta  of  maidenhood,  to  come  hither  to  beg 
the  general  to  rescue  Ardenne ;  whom  the  cavaliers 
hsd  doomed  to  death,  at  day-break,  as  a  traitor 
and  rebel.  After  a  protracted  scene,  the  eloquence 
of  Sibyl,  or  the  strength  of  native  tenderness  and 
j»eneroQ8  feeling  in  Cromwell's  heart,  prevails; 
and,  entirely  subdued  by  the  nobility  of  her  spirit, 
he  muttered,  while  his  eye  softened,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  worked : — 

"  Noble  heart  !  well  hath  the  prophet  spoken  *  a  vir- 
tooQs  woman  is  beyond  the  price  of  rubies  !' " 

Then,  raising  his  Toice,  he  said  distinctly  and  aloud — 
**  Before  the  Lord,  my  Judge  and  my  Redeemer,  and  by 
my  hopes  of  grace,  I  promise  thee  it  shall  be  done  as 
thou  wouldst  have  it.    How  many,  and  where  lie  they ! " 

**  Three  hundred  horse — in  the  small  town  of  Wether^ 
by-on-Wharfe." 

'  Sound  trumpets — ^boot  and  saddle  ;  mine  own  first 
Ironsides  to  horse  ;  let  them  all  carry  petronels.  De- 
i^tch !  despatch  !  Saddle  me  Thunder  for  the  field — 
1  will  myself  to  borse  !  Find  me  three  trusty  guides 
that  know  each  yard  of  country  for  ten  miles  around  I 
For  Kfe !  for  life  !  no  tarrying  !" 

Sibyl  gives  the  most  minute  directions  for  the 
conduct  c^  the  enterprise,  and  thus  they  part : — 

''Nay,  thou  art  right  in  all  things,''  Cromwell  an- 
swered ;  **  and  as  thou  wiliest  it  shall  be.  Kingsland, 
C(mdnct  the  maiden  in  all  honour  to  her  own  attendants, 
lady,"  he  added,  taking  her  by  the  hand  with  a  benevo- 
lent expression  lighting  his  gloomy  features,  ^  lady,  thou 
art  a  goodly  and  a  glorious  creature  ;  and  this  night  hast 
thou  done  a  deed  worthy  the  noblest  of  earth's  daughters. 
A  soldier's  blessing,  although  he  be  not  of  thy  faith,  nor 
of  thy  faction,  cannot  disgrace  or  harm  thee.  The  God 
of  Urael  bless  thee  then,  and  guide  thy  feet  aright,  and 
give  tbee  peace  and  happiness  and  understanding.  Fare- 
well, and  doubt  not  that  I  will  deal  with  thee  righteously  ; 
for  if  I  fail  thee,  to  transgress  my  promise,  may  Ho 
whom  I  profess  to  serve — with  frailty,  it  is  true,  and 
Hunting,  yet  with  sincere  heart-zeal--do  unto  me  so 
likewise  at  mine  utmost  need,  and  much  more  also  !" 

He  let  (k\l  her  hand  as  suddenly  as  he  had  taken  it, 
and,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  emotion  he  had  shown, 
abmptly  turned  away,  and  scanned  the  map  which  lay 
npon  the  table  with  intense  scrutiny  ;  while  Sibyl,  won- 
dering at  the  singular  emotion  and  unexpected  conduct 
of  the  hated  independent,  silently  left  the  house  to  hurry 
homeward,  with  an  easier  heart  than  she  had  carried  to 
the  quarters  of  the  puritans. 

Before  a  half-hour  had  elapsed,  five  hundred  chosen 
bontmen  were  under  arms  and  in  the  saddle — the  very 
flower  of  Cromwell's  finest  cavalry — and  he  himself,  de- 
spite his  wounds,  his  arm  yet  hanging  in  a  sling,  mounted, 
and  at  tiieir  head. 

Aidenne,  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  sus- 
pect the  ultimate  objects  of  his  copimander,  and 
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to  express  dislike  of  the  means  he  scrupled  not  to 
employ  to  gain  his  ends :  for  Ardenne  is  the  8ingle-> 
minded,  high-souled  patriot  of  romance;  Cromwell 
the  bold,  but  ambitious,  subtle  schemer  and  dia- 
sembler  of  true  history. 

Cromwell  could  join  in  the  rude  and  boisterous 
mirth  of  his  Ironsides,  as  well  as  lead  their  devo- 
tionsy  and,  by  his  spiritual  exhortations,  inflame 
their  zeal  and  kindle  their  enthusiasm.  A  scene 
of  this  sort  is  cleverly  described :  It  takes  place  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when  Oliver,  who 
fared  as  hardly  as  the  soldiers,  contrives  to  make 
over  the  creature-comforts— -the  delicate  supper  and 
rich  wines  preparing  for  his  principal  officer»— to 
his  pious  soldiers,  who  lustily  consume  the  viands ; 
whUe  Ireton,  Rossiter,  and  Desborough  are  hastily 
summoned  to  a  council  of  war,  to  facilitate  the 
carouse. 

Next  day  witnessed  Cromwell's  great  battle  of 
Naseby,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Ardenne  receives  hb 
death-wound.  This  misfortune  b  tenderly  an- 
nounced to  Ardenne  by  the  victorious  Cromwell, 
who  had  caused  the  mortally  wounded  cavaliei:  to 
be  carefully  attended  in  the  house  of  the  Epbco- 
palian  priest;  and  Ardenne  flew  to  that  sweet  retired 
vicarage,  and  to  hb  dying  father.  Sir  Henry  had 
now  seen  the  folly  of  his  obstinate  devotion  to 
Charles,  and  the  error  of  his  intolerance  in  com- 
manding the  obedience  of  hb  son,  where  conscience 
issued  her  higher  mandate.  He  reproached  him- 
self as  the  destroyer  of  the  happiness  of  Ardenne ; 
and  as  the  murderer  of  Sibyl,  "  wasting  away,"  he 
said,  *^ before  her  time;  sinking  by  inches  into 
the  cold,  dark  grave,  blessing  her  slayer  as  she 
dropps !" 

Father  and  son,  alike  the  victims  of  the  unna- 
tural and  wicked  contest  provoked  by  the  king, 
exchange  forgiveness ;  and  thus  the  dying  cavalier 
judges  hb  prince : — 

**  Edgar,  when  I  am  gone,  say  to  my  poor,  poor  Sibyl, 
that  on  my  happy  deathbed  my  sole  regret  was  that  I 
could  not  join  her  hand  with  yours  for  ever.  She  will 
be  yours  now — note,  that  this  miserable  war  b  ended — 
for  it  i*  ended,  Edgar,  aud  I  regret  its  termination  less, 
that  I  have  lately  seen  much  in  Charles  Stuart — in  the 
King — ^that  I  had  dbbelieved,  or  shut  my  eyes  upon, 
before — a  good  man,  but — it  will  out — a  bad  king.  .  .  • 
Weak,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced  he  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
proud  and  uxorious.  I  kuow  that  he  stands  pledged  in 
private  to  his  queen,  never  to  give  peace  to  his  people 
unless  by  her  consent.  And  all  this  done  against  the 
counseb  and  vrithout  the  knowledge  of  those  men  who 
have  a  right  to  counsel  him — ay  !  and  to  know  his  mea* 
surea — since  for  him  they  have  risked  their  all ! — done 
in  deep  malice  to  his  enemies — in  deeper  guile  to  whom 
he  calls  hb  friends  ! — Out !  out,  I  say,  upon  such  king- 
craft ! — But  enough  of  this." 

Thb  tale  is  not  very  skilfully  woven.  A  period 
of  full  two  years  passes  with  no  event  of  any  kind, 
until  the  surrender  of  the  king  brings  Cromwell 
again  prominently  forward,  and  increases  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  Ardenne,  who  saw  little 
to  choose  between  the  aggressions  on  constitutional 
freedom, — to  which  Charles  was  urged  by  the  coun- 
sels of  hb  queen, — and  a  fierce  fanatical  military 
government,  which  must  be  utterly  subversive  of 
liberty,  civil  and  religious. 

Still,  such  were  the  rare  talents  of  Cromwell,  such  his 
inezpUoal^le  influence  ovet  the  minds  of  all  whom  b 
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encoantered^  that  while  Sir  Edgar  doubted,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  that  he  had  no  cause  for  doubt,  which  he 
conld  make  dear  to  himself,  much  less  to  others.  At 
times  he  ftmcied  his  religious  eestaaies  mere  hypooritic 
jargon,  adopted  so  to  mystify  idl  eyes,  and  veil  his  deep 
ambition ; — at  others — ^and  that  too  most  soberly  and 
often — he  believed  him  a  wild  self-deceiving  hypochond- 
riac, an  erring  though  sincere  enthusiast. 

Hitherto  all  that  Oliver  had  done,  had  doubtless  been 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  veritable  fireedom  ;  and  it  was 
certain  that  his  present  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians 
might  prove  quite  as  unselfish — quite  as  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  as  his  preceding  opposition  to  the  king. 
Still  it  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the  foresight  of  a 
politician  so  clear-headed  and  far-reaching  as  Sir  Edgar, 
that  if  the  military  faction  should  gain  firm  foothold  in 
the  state,  CromweU  would  not  lack  either  talent,  oppor- 
tunity, or  power,  to  mount  even  to  the  topmost  summit 
of  ambition  if  he  should  feel  the  inclination  to  attempt  it. 
And  who,  when  all  things  most  magnificently  tempting 
shall  lie  prone,  subject  to  his  mere  will,  yea  ! — courting 
him  to  grasp  them — when  to  dare  almost  seems  a  virtue 
— to  refrain  a  despicable  weakness — who  can,  in  such  a 
situation,  answer  for  another — ^who  even  for  himself  I 

Revolving  such  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  eager  to  un- 
bosom himself  to  some  true  friend.  Sir  Edgar  took  his 
way,  as  has  been  said,  the  second  evening  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  troops,  toward  the  dwelling 
of  John  Milton.  The  controversialist  had  changed  his 
domicile  during  this  troubled  period,  and  now  occupied 
a  smaller  bouse  in  Holbom,  opening  backward  upon 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  dwelling,  the  lovely  evening,  the  appear- 
ance and  occupations  of  the  poet,  are  carefully 
described.  He  is  reciting  a  few  lines  of  //  Penw- 
roaOy  and  is  in  the  act  of  improvising  that  exquisite 
poem.  The  conversaUon  turns  upon  public  affairs 
and  the  character  of  Cromwell,  the  main  object  of 
Avenue's  visit.  Each  discourses  wisely  and  elo- 
quently ;  and  Milton  finally  expresses — 

Wonder — that  you  should  doubt,  or  anyvrise  distrust, 
the  purest  and  sincerest  patriot — the  most  upright  judge 
— the  stoutest  man  of  war — the  trustiest  and  most  pains- 
taking CHiristian,  that  the  Lord  hath  raised  up,  since  the 
old  days  of  Israel's  glory,  to  vindicate  the  liberties,  and 
wipe  away  the  sorrows  of  an  oppressed  and  groaning 
people. 

Ardenne  is,  in  turn,  surprised  to  find  that 
Cromwell  was,  at  this  moment,  meditating,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  restoration  of  Charles  to 
the  throne ;  which  Milton  disapproved,  having 
much  less  confidence  in  the  king.  Milton  then 
indulges  in  a  strain  of  eloquent  Utopian  rhap- 
sody, enthusiastically  painting  the  elevation  of 
a  people  ^*  freed  from  the  soul-galling  yoke  of 
monarchy,  and  the  spirit-killing  sway  of  prelat- 
ists ;"  in  which  he  employs  the  swelling  language 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  some  of  his  prose 
works;  while  Ardenne  exclaims,  ** Dreams,  dreams, 
beautiful  dreams,  but  baseless !"  and  points  to  the 
fall,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity. Milton  might,  we  think,  have  found  an 
answer;  but  the  subject  is  waved,  and  the  dis- 
course turns  to  poetry. 

A  very  pleasing  scene  introduces  us  to  Charles, 
a  prisoner,  if  nominally  free,  caressing  and  coun- 
selling his  children  in  Hampton  Court.  Here  he 
is  sought  by  Cromwell,  who,  at  a  long  interview, 
imagines  he  has  induced  the  king  to  agree  to  those 
terms  which,  together  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
ciown,  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
king  makes  many  Bpecious  and  hollow  promiflesy 


and  tempts  the  ambition  of  CromweU  with  the 
offer  of  an  earldom,  which  the  latter  in  his  own 
mind  contemptuously  spurns.  At  the  close  of  this 
interview,  which  is  pure  fiction,  the  king  and  Crom- 
well are  thus  placed  in  contrast ;  the  latter  pleading 
duty  as  an  excuse  to  hasten  his  departure : — 

^  Duty,  sir,  needs  no  license,"  Charles  replied,  smiling 
most  graciously,  and  rising  from  his  seat  and  even  taking 
three  steps  towards  the  door,  as  the  blunt  soldier  mored 
to  leave  the  presence  ;  "  and  till  we  meet  at  Westmins- 
ter, rest  in  the  ftiU  assurance  of  possessing  yonr  liege 
sovereign's  gratitude  and  fiivour. — '^  Ha  I"  he  continued, 
as  the  door  closed  and  he  found  himself  alone — **  Deep 
as  he  is,  I  have  out-generaled  him. — Now  he  suspectH 
not  any  thing — Ha !  ha !  the  garter  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
— a  precious  clown  in  faith  to  grace  an  earldom  ! — But 
now  or  Lauderdale  and  HoUis ! — the  dull  fools — we  will 
outwit  them  all,  and  yet  reign,  as  our  father  did  before, 
a  king  in  something  more  than  name." 

But  the  enthusiast  strode  forth,  the  tessellated  floor 
of  the  proud  gallery  ringing  beneath  his  massive  stride, 
exulting  and  triumphant ;  and  as  he  passed  the  vestibule, 
where  there  was  no  one  to  mark  his  actions,  he  clasped 
both  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
husky  and  stifled  with  emotion,  "  My  country — oh,  my 
country ! — have  I  then — have  I  won  for  thee,  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  freedom  f" 

A  good  roistering  scene,  a  travesty  of  a  real  in- 
cident, follows,  in  which  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Ardenne  intercept  those  secret  despatches  of  the 
king  to  Henrietta,  which  display  his  double  trea- 
chery. 

When  the  letter,  obtained  by  boldness  and 
finesse,  is  read  by  Cromwell — ^the  letter,  be  it  re- 
marked, which  is  almost  wholly  fictitious — 

**  Whose  dogs  are  we !"  he  cried  in  fierce  and  ringing 
tones,  *'  that  we  should  be  thus  scandalously  dealt  with  i 
As  the  Lord  liveth,  he  shall  die  the  death !" — 

"  But  three  days  since,"  said  Cromwell — **  hypocrite 
that  he  is !  base  knave,  and  liar  I — he  proclaimed,  through 
me,  his  Aill  acceptance  of  the  army's  terms — his  last 
words  were,  *  and  for  myself  henceforth  I  hold  me  bound 
by  them!'  And  I, fool  that  I  was,  /  did  rejoice  and 
triumphed  in  my  heart,  that  England  should  have  peace  I 
— And  now — he  will  kanp  both  of  us  I  ay,  hamg  ! — Can 
there  be  any  trust  in  such  a  mant" — 

**  None!"  answered  Edgar,  moumftiUy — *^  There  can 
indeed  be  none ! — It  is  long  since  1  have  even  dreamed 
there  could !  He  is  unstable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  finlse — as  fortune !" 

**  Alas ! — ^alas !  for  England !"  Oliver  exclaimed,  in  deep, 
impressive  tones — **  It  it  be  thy  will.  Mighty  Lord,  that 
this  thy  servant  be  a  prey  and  victim  to  this  man  of 
Belial,  truly  I  am  prepared.  But  for  this  godly  and  re- 
generate land,  for  this  oppressed  and  miserable  people, 
in  whose  behalf,  already  many  times,  thou  hast  displayed 
the  wonders  of  thy  might — the  miracles  of  thine  invincible 
right  hand — ^not  for  myself — ^not  for  myself,  O  Lord,  poor 
sinner  that  I  am,  and  leaky  vessel,  do  I  presume  now  to 
remonstrate — to  strive  earnestly — to  wrestle,  as  did  Jacob 
in  the  dark,  against  thy  great  decrees — ^but  for  this  lovely 
isle — this  precious  England !" 

**  With  Caiaphas— i  say !"  returned  the  fiery  Ireton 
— **  With  Caiaphas  I  Jew  though  he  was,  nnrighteoas 
judge,  and  murtherer  of  the  Lord's  Anointed !  '  Ye  know 
not* — 'tis  to  you  I  say  it,  my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers* 
— '  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one  mau 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not  I'" 

The  time  w^ore  on :  the  king's  escape  was  the 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  war ;  and,  in  the  mean* 
while,  in  many  subsidiary  scenes,  the  charact«r 
and  career  of  CromweU,  on  whom  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  the  tale  gradually  gathers,  is  traced  and  de- 
veloped, along  with  the  history  of  puhlic  afiUr^ 
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unitl  Cramwell  retam«,  in  triumph,  from  Scot- 
land, and  the  death  of  the  king  is  resolyed  on  by 
the  militftiy  leaders.  This  is  done  in  defiance  of  the 
ranonstnuices  of  Ardenne,  who  urged  that  Charles 
shoold,  e7en  in  good  policy,  be  spared ;  but  for 
ever  banished  from  the  land  he  had  betrayed  and 
embroiled^ 

The  writer  has  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  the 
lolttnn  scene  of  the  trial ;  in  which  no  historical 
dreaniBtanoe  is  omitted  that  can  heighten  the  ef- 
&ct,-Hiot  eyen  the  frantic  interruptions  of  Crom- 
well*8  daughter.  Lady  Fairfax  ;  and  his  own  half- 
mad  conduct,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  left 
Aidenne  in  perplexed  wonderment.  Ardenne  went 
aext  day  to  remonstrate  against  the  execution  of 
the  long ;  and  boldly  to  warn  Cromwell  against 
the  coBsequenees  of  his  own  guilty  ambition. 
Cromwell  is  immoveable.  He  makes  a  character- 
iide  reply,  full  of  the  worst  of  the  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  which  blackened  his  nature. 

The  execution  of  the  king,  and  many  private 
Menes^  displaying  the  fierce  strife  of  passions  in 
the  bosom  of  Cromwell  pass,  ere  Ardenne  is  sum- 
moned to  Woodleigh  to  witness  the  last  hours  of 
Sbyl,  another  victim  of  those  national  troubles 
caosed  by  the  lawless  encroachments  of  Charles  on 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  On  her  deathbed, 
Sbyl,  like  her  uncle  the  father  of  Ardenne,  shamed 
not  to  confess  and  lament  that  error  of  judgment — 
that  fantastical  attachment  to  the  royal  cause  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  king — which  had  robbed  her 
lorer  of  all  chance  of  happiness  on  earth,  and 
heiself  of  life ;  while  Ardenne,  "  half  repentant, 
M  has  been  shown  already,  of  the  part  which  he 
had  played,  and  morbidly  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
mit of  the  experiment,  sat  groaning  in  spirit  by 
her  pillow,  and  confessed  in  very  hopelessness  of 
heart  that  he  had  cast  away  his  all  for  a  mere 
vision — for  a  most  vain  and  senseless  fancy." 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  civil  strife ;  of  wars, 
whether  for  princes  or  partisans !  Sibyl  died  ;  and 
Ardenne,  without  one  tie  in  his  native  country, 
which  he  feared  was  as  far  from  rational  freedom 


as  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  i^nd  much 
farther  from  the  calm  of  established  peace,  ]eft 
England  untempted  by  the  splendid  ofiers  of  Crom- 
well, who,  possessed  of  every  thing  save  true  frieuds, 
anxiously  desired  to  attach  so  able  a  counsellor,  so 
brave  a  soldier,  and  so  honest  a  man,  to  his  rising 
fortunes.  He  offers  Ardenne  the  hand  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  to  place  him  next  in  power 
to  himself,  now  already  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  Greneralissimo  of  the  army ;  and  here  the  hero 
of  poetic  fancy  again  soars  above  the  mere  mortal 
hero  of  human  clay  and  mortal  story.  And  now 
Cromwell's  onward  career,  his  deep  dissimulation, 
and  those  struggles  and  misgivings  of  conscience 
which,  however,  never  offered  any  obstacle  to  his 
ambitious  designs,  occupy  the  whole  page ;  and 
we  only  incidentally  hear  of  Ardenne  from  his 
correspondence  with  Milton.  The  poet  is  now 
blind,  but  exulting  in  the  elevation  of  Cromwell, 
and  disclaiming  his  former  admiration  of  demo- 
cracy. Milton  concludes  by  entreating  his  friend 
Ardenne,  who,  like  Blake,  had  been  supporting  the 
glory  of  England  on  the  seas,  to  return  home  ;  his 
country  had  need  of  him  ;  and,  five  years  later, 
Ardenne  did  return,  to  confess  his  error  in  having 
distrusted  the  Lord  Protector,  and  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  all  that  he  had  achieved  for  England ;  to 
watch  by  his  dying  pillow,  and  witness  the  last 
fearful  struggle  of  the  frenzied  mind,  to  which  every 
great  event  of  life  was  present  in  maddening  hurry ; 
and  to  pronounce  his  eulogium :  thus  the  curtain 
faUs. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  every- 
day romance.  Its  greatest  fault  as  a  work  of 
fiction  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  want  of  relief.  There 
is  too  much  "  Cromwell,"  too  many  regular  battle- 
fields, and  too  little  of  ordinary  English  life,  in 
times  when  the  current  of  life  ran  freshly  and  vigour- 
ously.  But  it  combines,  with  a  grand  scheme  of 
action,  many  beauties  and  felicities  of  execution  ; 
and  will,  we  make  no  doubt,  be  received  at  the 
high  value  which  the  editor  has  set  upon  it,  as  ^*  an 
interesting,  manly,  and  vigorous  production," 
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Tke  Worts  of  Daniel  De  Foe;  with  a  Memoir  of 
Mi  Life  and  WriHngs.  By  William  Hazlitt. 
Vol.  L    London :  Clements. 

It  ii  a  long  while  since  a  work  having  so  many  claims 
aa  tiiia  on  the  English  reading  world,  in  all  its  sections, 
bfl  qypeared  ;  and,  we  may  add,  or  one  having  so  many 
attiactions.  There  is  pexhaps,  after  the  Bible,  no  book 
is  the  world  so  generally  read,  becaoae  so  generally 
*'und,as  Bobinson  Cmsoe  ;  and  yet  very  Uttle,  indeed, 
i<  kaowB  of  the  personahties  of  the  author  of  that  unirer- 
nl  fftToorite,  thoogfa  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicnons 
l*iM<tt  of  hit  age ;  and  eomparatively  little  of  works, 
■•thiiig,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  Uterary  merit,  to  the  Adven- 
tttTN  of  Crusoe.  De  Foe  was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  one 
of  the  Boat  fertila  writers  of  any  time  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
^  *«ti«ey  thai  he  had  beeBi  for  more  than  thirty  years, 


a  constant  writer  of  political  pamphlets,  and  periodieal 
papers  of  a  political  character,  before  he  eomposed  any 
one  of  his  enduring  works — ^his  rare  fictions.  They  were 
poured  ont  with  rapidity  firom  a  mind  long-matured,  and 
rich  in  the  experience  of  actual  life  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  Memoir  of  De  Foe,  on  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  appears 
to  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care,  and  which  he  has 
written  in  a  candid,  affiactionate,  and  even  reverential 
spirit,  we  consider  no  nnimport«it  portion  of  a  volume 
which  contains,  with  lesser  pieces,  the  **  Life  of  Colonel 
Jack  ,*''  <"  Moll  Flanders  f  the  *<  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  f 
^  Boxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress  ;*'  and  the  ^  New 
Yoyage  ronnd  the  World  ,*"  in  short,  many  volnmes  in 
one :  while  the  original  Memoir  alone,  and  list  of  De 
Foe's  writings,  would  make  a  good-sized  volume.  In 
these  works  may  be  found  the  true  lountain-head  of 
what  has  now  swelled  into  a  nighty  and  majestic  stream ; 
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in  the  flciiotts,  and  the  periodical  writings  of  De  Foe, 
are  found  the  genn  of  the  national  English  novel, 
and  of  periodical  literatnre.  De  Foe  is  as  mnch  the 
predecessor  of  Riehardsonand  Fielding,  as  these  writers 
are,  in  tnm,  the  prototypes  of  Bulwer  and  Marryat,  and 
of  whatOTer  is  most  eminent  in  fictitious  narrative. 

The  personal  history  of  De  Foe,  though  unfortunately 
not  told  by  himself,  who,  In  simple  narration,  has  never  yet 
been  equalled,  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  bulky  volume.  Besides  being  a  man 
of  fine  original  genius,  and  of  competent  learning,  De 
Foe  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  of  his  time — a  universal 
schemer,  continually  occupied  with  one  project  or  an- 
other ;  and  all  were  meant  for  the  public  advantage. 
He  was  often  employed  in  public  affairs,  by  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  as  an  unaccredited  agent  ;  and  even  in 
matters  of  such  delicacy  and  moment  as  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland — of  which  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory. His  zeal  as  a  Presbyterian  Dissenter— upon  all 
occasions  ready  with  his  pen  in  support  of  the  Dissenters 
— ^might  have  been  among  his  recommendations  to  this 
ofilce.  With  a  great  deal  of  public  virtue  and  purity,  as 
times  went,  the  pen  of  De  Foe  was  often  employed  in 
support  of  the  different  governments  of  the  day  ;  and  if 
sturdy  and  stanch  on  the  topic  of  religious  dissent,  even 
to  martyrdom,  he  was  sufficiently  moderate  on  many 
other  points ;  frankly  pleading  the  gratitude  to  which  he 
was  personally  bound  by  the  kindness  of  Godolphin  and 
Harley,  who,  when  he  was  in  prison,  in  consequence  of 
his  memorable  prosecution  during  their  administration, 
sent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  and  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  family. 

There  have,  however,  been  few  public  writers  connected 
vrith,  and  dependent  on  men  in  place,  more  pure  than  De 
Foe  ;  but  as  ministerial  patronage  will  always  be  liable 
to  suspicion,  so  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  any  of  the  num- 
ber should  ever  require  to  accept  of  either  pecuniary,  or 
any  other  fkvours,  from  men  in  power.  De  Foe,  while 
courted  and  paid  by  Queen  Anne's  Tory  ministers,  often 
complains  of  the  neglect  and  want  of  support  which  he 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenters,  for  whose 
cause  he  had  suffered  so  much.  To  posterity  it  must 
appear  that  there  were  faults  upon  both  sides. 

De  Foe  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  leading 
Dissenters  in  the  corporations,  by  his  denunciations  of 
what  is  termed  ocecuunuU  conformity ;  that  is,  Dissenters, 
when  in  office,  going  to  church  in  their  official  character 
and  costume,  just  as  they  do  at  present :  for  they  are 
not  yet  allowed,  we  imagine,  to  repair,  in  that  fashion, 
to  their  own  places  of  worship,  though  there  may  be  no 
statute  against  it.  Hazlitt  (we  mean  the  father  of  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  De  Foe,)  himself  bom  a  Dis- 
senter, and  alive  to  their  weaknesses,  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  De  Foe,  who  was  often  furiously  attacked 
by  his  own  body  of  religionists :  **  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that,  if  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  vrith 
those  persons  not  to  conform  to  the  service  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  their  being  chosen  Mayor,  Sheriff,  or 
Aldermen,  did  not  give  them  a  dispensation.  But  many 
of  the  demure  and  purse-proud  citizens  of  London  re- 
sented their  not  being  supposed  at  liberty  to  appear  at 
church  in  their  gold-chains  and  robes  of  office,  though 
contrary  to  their  usual  principles  of  non-conformity,  as 
children  think  they  have  a  right  to  visit  fine  places, 
in  their  new  clothes,  on  holidays."  This  argument 
against  oeoanonal  cwfarmUy  remains  of  equal  force  as 
in  the  days  of  De  Foe^  snd  iQYolyes  Dissenters  in  not  a 


little  inconsistency.  We  know  of  no  Dissenter  in  office 
who  has  behaved  so  well,  or,  at  all  events,  so  consist- 
ently, as  that  Provost  of  Paisley  who  boldly  went  to  his 
own  meeting-house  in  his  robes  of  office :  and  while 
church-going  continues  a  part  of  official  duty,  we  cannot 
see  how  consistent  Dissenters  can  adopt  any  other 
course,  unless  they  relax  in  their  principles.  And,  in- 
deed, the  mode  of  worship  which,  officially  attended  for 
a  series  of  years,  is  considered  harmless  in  the  forenoons 
of  Sunday,  cannot  be  very  injurious  in  the  afternoons. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  principle  of  the  com- 
promise to  which  De  Foe  and  Hazlitt  objected. 

How  much  more  of  the  voluminous  vmtings  of  De 
Foe  are  to  be  comprehended  in  this  edition  of  his  volu- 
minous works,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  independently 
of  his  numerous  pamphlets,  enough  remains  for  another 
volume  of  equal  dimensions,  and  equal  value,  with  the 
one  already  published  ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  welcome 
it.  The  present  one  gives  us  a  portrait  of  De  Foe, 
looking  like  a  lord,  in  one  of  those  magnificent,  fiowing 
periwigs,  which  we  meet  so  often  in  his  tales,  and  hear 
of  costing  sixty  guineas,  when  sixty  guineas  were  of  far 
greater  value  than  at  present. 

Letters  Iliugtrative  of  the  Reign  of  William  IIL 

3  vols.  8vo.    London :  Colbum. 

This  original  correspondence,  extending  from  1696  to 
1708,  was  addressed  by  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  afterwards  a 
secretary  of  state,  to  his  patron  the  duke,  after  his  gn«e 
had  retired  from  office.    It  is  now  first  published  from  the 
original  letters — about  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  wherever  they  may  have  been  lying— 
and  is  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
romance  writer.    To  the  student  of  English  history  (and 
this  is  a  rather  numerous  class)  the  entire  work  will  hate 
interest ;  but  the  reading  public  in  general  might  hare 
been  contented  that  Mr.  James  had  exercised  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  suppressing  and  selecting.    Much 
of  a  correspondence,  going  on  from  day    to  day,  in 
which  the  private  secretary  performed  the  part  ot  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper,  was  of  no  great  interest  at  the 
time,'  and  is  now  of  none  whatever.    Besides,  the  writer 
is  heavy  and  cautious^iand  was  not  in  any  cordial  intimacy 
with  his  aristocratic  colleagues  when,  by  the  chances  of 
an  intrigue,  he  was  pitched  into  office,  to  keep  out  a  man 
obnoxious  to  the  king. — Altogether,  Vernon  was  a  man 
of  routine— a  respectable  clerk.  Yet,  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  record  of  passing  events,  during  a  critical  period, 
and  for  a  whole  dozen  years,  without  saying  something 
that  must  interest  posterity — ^and  without  displaying  a 
good  deal  of  the   arcana  of  the  government,  partirn- 
larly  in  the  intrigues  and  hatreds  of  courtiers  and  mi- 
nisters ;  the  arts  of  spies  or  ^  intelligencers,"  as  they 
were  then  called ;  the  scheming  of  conspirators,  and 
the  secret  agency  of  females.    Small  traits  of  character 
and  manners  are  also  naturally  introduced,  generally 
proving  that  ^  human  nature  is  much  the  same  at  all 
times." — ^The  Jacobite  conspiracies,  and  alleged  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  king,  and  the  excessive  pains  taken  by 
the  government  to  detect  and  punish  the  authors  of  these 
plots,  occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  correspondence.    The 
case  of  Sir  William  Fenwick  alone  fills  more  than  half  a 
volume.    Mr.  Vernon  was  particularly  zealous  and  active 
in  unravelling  plots,  and  yet  he  was  not  himself  crednloas. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  imagine  that  the  ballot 
WM  oever  heard  of  until  the  days  of  Jeremy  Bentham} 
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or  perhipe  the  Examiiury  will  be  suprieed  to  leani  that 
m  attempt  was  made  about  140  years  since  to  have  the 
Spnatfrtti  the  Honse  of  Commons  choeen  by  ballot ;  at  the 
time  that  it  was  carried,  that  election  committees  should 
be  choeen  by  ballot.  Mr.  Vernon  describes  the  measure 
u,  **  The  ballot  introduced  upon  questions  relative  to 
eleftianB."  Ballotingfor  the  speaker  was  at  once  resisted ; 
bot  Mr.  Vernon  fears  the  principle  (of  ballot)  ^  may  here- 
ifler  be  carried  farther ;"  and  **  howeonwnieiU  that  will  be  to 
n  Court  and  a  Monabcbt,  time  vUl  thow.^^  The  house 
was  then  as  much  in  the  dark  about'  how  balloting  was 
to  be  performed,  as  when  Mr.  Grote  exhibited  the  box 
vfaich  so  many  worthy  Whig  and  Tory  oonsenratives 
&Dcy  as  dangerous  as  that  of  Pandora ;  and  against 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth,  considering  said  box  an  atrocious 
ooTelty,  has  penned  a  sonnet.  The  Tenerable  norelty 
against  which  Mr.  Vernon  adduces  those  undeniable  rea- 
sons, which  many  feel  and  none  arow,  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Vernon  in  February  1707,  after  mentioning  **a 
mall  duty  laid  an  IriA  yam,  that  English  spinners  may 
get  a  liring." 

Mr.  Benson  reported  to-day  the  manner  of  balloting, 
wiiich  was  received  with  lau^Uer,  but  yet  was  agreed  to. 
It  consisted  of  several  articles :  first,  that  a  balloting- 
box  and  balls  should  be  provided  ;  that  it  be  carried  by 
the  two  clerks,  one  having  the  box,  the  other  the  balls  ; 
that  the  speaker  appoint  two  members  to  attend  the  box  ; 
and  that  the  member  voting  take  the  ball  in  his  bare 
hud,  and  holding  it  up  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
before  he  put  it  into  Uie  box  ;  that  the  members  keep 
their  places  till  the  box  be  brought  back  to  the  table, 
ud  the  balls  there  told  over. 

Ml  this  is  nothing  ;  but  we  are  edified  by  the  ''  All 
hail  hereafter  !*'  **  the  ineonvenUHce  to  a  Court  and  a 
Monarchy,**  i.  e,  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which 
honest  voting  might  occasion. 

Mnmnrs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev,  John  Crriffin  of 
Portsea.  By  his  Sons.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait. 
Pj).  531. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  celebrated  and  highly 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational 
denomination,  well  known  for  his  writings,  and  distin- 
pushed  for  the  active  and  lealous  discharge  of  his  fVinc- 
tions,  and  of  every  relative  and  social  duty.  The  story 
of  his  equable  and  useftil  life,  which  is  told  by  his  sons 
^th  propriety  and  modesty,  affords  nothing  startling  or 
wonderful ;  but  much  that  is  instructive,  especially  to  in- 
diridnals  of  his  profession.  He  was  of  humble  but  respect- 
able parentage  ;  and  was  early  left  the  son  of  a  widowed 
and  pioas  mother,  **  wkote  tean  were  more  than  he  could 
^r.**  He  felt  those  common  stirrings  of  youthfhl  am- 
bition, which,  in  a  youth  of  pious  disposition  situated  as 
he  was,  naturally  took  the  direction  of  the  pulpit,  for 
which  he  made  some  wholly  unassisted  efforts  to  prepare 
himselfby  studying  the  Latin  grammar.  His  training 
»•  a  preacher  was  under  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  at 
Painswick  ;  and  the  expenses  of  his  education,  and  those 
of  a  few  fellow-students,  were  defrayed  by  the  truly  good 
John  Thornton.  His  first  labours  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
▼ere  in  South  Wales,  and  in  different  places  of  central  or 
wthera  England.  They  were  attended  with  the  suc- 
f«^  which  his  zeal  and  fervent  piety  almost  insured  ; 
w  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  though  we  do  not  pretend 
to  aetoont  for  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  early 
♦inverts  of  the  young  and  earnest  preacher  were  young 
women.  But  he  had  more  eminent  converts.  Among  them 

^'uCaptain  Wilson,  the  commander  of  the  first  missionary 


expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  whose  memoirs  Mr.  Griffin 
afterwards  wrote ;  and  who,  when  they  were  first  acciden- 
tally thrown  together,  entertained  sceptical  if  not  deistical 
opinions.  Mr.GrifBn  was  settled  in  the  Independent  Church 
at  Portsea,early  inlife,and  immediately  married  the  object 
of  a  long  and  prudent  attachment.    He  passed  the  many 
remaining  years  of  his  pilgrimage  in  great  esteem  among 
his  brethren  ;  consistently  supporting  the  character  of  a 
good  and  able  pastor,  and  a  valuable  and  useful  member 
of  society.    His  diaries,  domestic  history,  the  narratives 
of  his  itinerant  expeditions,  and  anecdotes  connected 
with  his  ministry,  make  a  readable  and  agreeable  book 
even  for  those  not  particularly  interested  in  the  sect  with 
which  Mr.  Griffin  was  connected  ;  and  the  extracts  ttom 
his  papers  famish  many  valuable  lessons  to  young  can- 
didates fbr  the  pastoral  office.    In  the  course  of  his  pere- 
grinations, he  visited  Scotland,  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  James  Haldane,  and  preached 
in  the  open  air  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh.    The 
expedition  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  family.  He  at  that  time  dined  at  the  house  of  Dr  Stuart 
(of  Duneam,)  and  was  surprised,  as  we  should  have 
been,  to  find  that  the  conversation,  turning  on  some 
biblical  topic,  almost  every  gentleman,  lay  as  well  as 
clerical,  produced  as  his  usual   pocket-companion,  a 
Greek  Testament.    An  old  lady,  of  the  Antibuigher 
persuasion,  whose  giddy  neice  had,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  been  converted  by  hearing  Mr.  Griflin  preach 
at  the  Surrey  Chapel,  called  on  him  to  manifest  her 
lively  gratitude  ;  embracing  him,  and  shedding  floods  of 
tears,  while  she  concluded — ^"Weel,  and  sae   you're 
preachin'   in  Edinboro ;   but  ye  ken  I'm  myself  an 
Antiburgher,  and  canna  come  to  hear  you — ^for  I  would 
na  like  to  be  seen  gaun  ;  but  I  would  just  like  to  be  at 
a  window,  where  I  could  hear  the  Word  fhie  your  dear 
lips,  without  being  seen." 

Mr.  Griffin's  eldest  son  was  bred  to  the  ministry  ;  and 
as  a  brief  specimen  of  the  father*s  style  of  thought,  we 
shall  extract  the  following  passage  firom  one  of  his  let- 
ters, on  the  Art  of  Preaching,  addressed  to  the  young 
man : — 

**  You  have  several  times  wished  me  to  give  you  some 
instructions  respecting  preaching.  I  feel  quite  disposed 
to  meet  your  wishes ;  but  I  have  not  leisure  now  to 
accomplish  my  own,  so  far  as  regards  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  Indeed,  I  consider  that  good  preaching,  or 
what  constitutes  a  good  preacher,  and  as  some  would 
say  a  pulpit  orator,  is  so  little  the  effect  of  art,  that  I 
am  more  afridd  that  the  rules  which  art  prescribes  will, 
rather  cramp  and  fetter  genius  than  expand  its  powers, 
and  facilitate  its  operation.  Nature  and  personal  re- 
ligion should  be  almost  totally  left  to  their  native  and 
unbiassed  combinations  and  influence.  The  science  of 
preaching  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  principally 
applied  to  guard  the  preacher  against  what  is  unnatural, 
or  merely  artificial.  More  good  preachers  have  been 
spoiled,  and  made  inefficient  ones,  by  studying  the  art  of 
preaching  too  attentively,  than  bad  ones  have  oeen  made 
good  ones  by  it.  A  river  always  looks  more  beautifhl 
to  me  than  a  canal.  In  one,  the  waters  seek  and  find 
their  course ;  in  the  other,  it  is  dug  for  them.  Let 
grace  and  nature  run  like  water  in  &e  channel  which 
they  make  for  themselves,  and  they  will  be  both  nsefhl 
and  beautiful.  Some  of  the  Chinese  are  reported  as 
putting  the  feet  of  their  children,  which  are  always 
growing,  into  shoes  that  will  neither  wear  out  nor  ex- 
pand :  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  club-footed  V* 

Though  Mr.  Griffin  contended  for  freedom  of  man- 
ner, he  is  represented  as  having  been  exceedingly  careful 
in  preparing  his  sermons. 
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The  Works  of  Dr.  Channittg.    In  5  rolttmes. 
Glasgow:  Hedderwick. 

The  writings  of  few  Americans  have  obtained  the  cele- 
brity in  Britain  which  those  of  Channing  have  attained. 
As  a  proof  of  their  popularity,  this  Glasgow  edition  is  the 
third  which  has  appeared,  within  a  few  years,  in  that 
oity.    This  edition  has  1^  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  manuscript  corrections  and  emendations,  and  is  a 
very  well-printed  and  well-arranged  work.    It  has  also 
a  portrait  of  Channing,  taken  from  a  painting  by*  an 
Italian  artist,  which  Miss  Martinean  pronounces  "a 
speaking  likeness  ;"  ^  the  finest  likeness  she  almost  ever 
saw.''    But  Channing's  brief  Preface  to  the  edition  is 
even  more  valuable  than  the  portrait.     From  it  we  cite 
one  or  two  sentences  explanatory  of  the  object  of  all  his 
writings.    After  noticing  the  favourable  reception  which 
his  works  have  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  and  hoping 
that  this  augurs  well  of  them,  he  proceeds — ^'^  These 
volumes  will  show  that  the  author  feels  strongly  the 
need  of  deep  social  changes,  and  a  spiritual  revolution 
in  Christendom ;  of  a  new  bond  between  man  and  man  ; 
of  a  new  sense  of  the  relation  between  man  and  hus 
Creator.    At  the  same  time,  they  will  show  his  firm 
belief  that  our  present  low  civilisation,  the  central  idea 
of  which  is  wecUth,  cannot  last  for  ever ;  that  the  mass 
of  men  are  not  doomed  hopelessly  and  irresistibly  to  the 
degradation  of  mind  and  heart  in  which  they  are  now 
sunk ;  that  a  new  comprehension  of  the  end  and  dignity 
of  a  hum^n  being  is  to  remodel  social  institutions  and 
manners ;  that,  in  Christianity,  and  in  the  powers  and 
principles  of  human  nature,  we  have  the  promise  of 
something  holier  and  happier  than  now  exists.    It  is  a 
privilege  to  live  in  this  faith  ;  and  a  privilege  to  com- 
municate it  to  others." 

If  it  be  the  enunciation  of  these  pure  and  lofty  views 
which  gives  the  works  of  Channing  their  popularity  in 
this  country — and  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  so — we 
hail  the  omen ;  and  believe  that  there  are  many — and 
these  a  daily-increasing  number — who  will  fervently 
pray  that  edition  upon  edition  may  be  multiplied.  The 
preface  is  concluded  by  the  author's  assurance  that 
this  Glasgow  edition  of  his  works  is  the  only  correct  and 
complete  one.  

POEMS. 
T%e  Poems  qf  Joanna  Baillie, 

At  the  end  of  a  half  century  or  more,  which  has 
elapsed  since  she  began  to  write.  Miss  Baillie  has  col- 
lected her  "  Fugitive  Verses  "  into  a  volume  !  The  event 
comes  upon  the  public  with  pleasureable  surprise  ;  nor 
can  we  say  whether  the  welcome  legacy  will  be  most 
valued  fbr  the  sake  of  the  author  or  the  merits  of  the 
verses.  In  a  prefh<;e  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling,  and  for  the  absence  of  affected  modesty 
and  false  pride,  this  venerable  and  admired  authoress 
states  her  reasons  for  bestowing  this  parting  gift  with 
her  own  hands. 

When  Joanna  Baillie  began  to  write,  not  one  of  the  emi- 
nent modem  poets  had  even  been  heard  of ;  and  the  empire 
of  verse  was  divided  between  Mr.  Hayley  and  Miss 
Seward.  What  a  literary  history  is  included  in  the 
subsequent  years  ! — Few  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  are 
absolutely  novel ;  but  many  of  them  can  now  be  little  if 
at  all  known,  and  the  collection  contains,  besides,  all  the 
Scottish  songs,  and  nearly  all  the  rare  and  precious  gems 
of  Joanna's  fugitive  verse  ;  such  as  The  Kitten,  The 
Biiickwckf  To  a  CkUdy  &o.,  &o.    It  might  perhaps  have 


interfered  with  existing  copyrights,  or  many  would  httfl 
rejoiced  to  find  the  exquisite  lyrics  of  her  dramas  included 
in  the  collection.  One  or  two  legendary  ballads,  and  some 
hymns  and  sacred  verses  written  long,  long  ago,  when 
Logan  was  composing  the  Paraphrases  of  the  Qinrch  of 
Scotland,  are  entirely  new  to  as  ;  and  the  dosing  Scottish 
songs,  so  richly  imbued  with  the  genuine  humour  of  the 
native  muse,  without  any  alloy  of  her  coarseness,  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  southern  readers.  Yet  as  a  speci- 
men of  Miss  Baillie's  welcome  gift,  we  select  a  oopy  of 
verses  that  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  BaiUie,  which, 
fbr  delicacy  of  perception  and  qnlet  unobtrusiTe  beanti- 
fhl  sentiment,  almost  merit  to  be  coupled  with  Words- 
worth's **  Phantom  of  Delight,"  as  maiden  and  matnm. 

VEBSBB  SSNT  TO  MBB.  II4ILLIE  ON  HEB  BIBTHBAT. 

A  judgment  clear,  a  pensive  mind. 

With  feelings  tender  and  refined  ; 

A  generous  heart  in  kindness  glowing^ 

An  open  hand  on  all  bestowing  ; 

A  temper  sweet,  and  calm,  and  even, 

Through  petty  provocations  given  ; 

A  soul  benign  whose  cheerfhl  leisure 

Considers  still  of  others'  pleasure ; 

Or,  in  its  lonely  graver  mood 

Considers  still  of  others'  good  ; 

And,  joined  to  these,  the  visioned  eye 

And  tunefhl  ear  of  poesy ; 

Blest  wight !  in  whom  these  gifts  combine, 

Our  dear  Sophia,  sister  mine  ! 

How  comes  it  that,  from  year  to  year. 

This  day  hath  passed  without  its  cheer, — 

No  token  passing  time  to  trace, 

No  rhymster's  lay  to  do  it  grace  t 

Love  was  not  wanting,  but  the  muse, 
Reserved,  unpliant,  and  recluse, 
Sat  in  her  unreal  kingdom,  dreaming 
Through  baseless  scenes  of  airy  seeming, 
And  could  not  turn  her  'wildered  eye 
On  plain,  unfancied  verity. 

Yet,  be  it  so  !  once  in  my  life 
I'll  hold  with  her  a  gen'rous  strife  ; 
With  or  vrithout  her  aid,  my  lay 
Shall  hail  with  grateful  lines  this  day  :— 
The  day  when  first  thy  infant  heart 
Did  from  inactive  being  start. 
And  in  thy  baby  bosom  beat,— 
Its  doubtful,  dangerous,  fragile  seat,— 
A  heavenly  spark  that  downward  came 
To  mount  again  a  brighter  flame  : 
Meantime,  a  warm  and  fostering  blessing, 
More  precious  felt  in  long  possessing, 
'Tis  lent  ta  those  who  daily  prove 
Its  gentle  offices  of  love. 
Ah  !  for  their  sake,  long  be  the  date 
Of  this  its  more  ignoble  state  ! 
I  who,  so  near  its  influence  set. 
Owe  it  a  long  and  pleasing  debt. 
In  course  of  nature  launched  before 
From  mortal  nature's  foggy  shore. 
Would  fain  behind  me  leave  some  token 
Of  friendly  kindred  love  unbroken, 
Which,  in  some  hour  retired  and  lone. 
Thine  eyes  may  sometimes  look  upon 
While  in  thy  saddened  tender  breast, — 
Ah,  no  t  I  may  not  think  the  rest, 
Lest,  both  bereft  of  words  and  strain, 
My  silent  thoughts  alone  remain  : 
This  token,  then,  do  thou  receive. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  to  believe 
How  in  my  heart  its  spirit  glows, 
How  soothly  from  my  pen  it  flows. 

Through  years  unmarked  by  care  or  pab, 
Oft  may  this  day  return  again, 
Blessed  by  him  whose  rough  career 
Of  toil  and  care  thy  love  doth  cheer : 
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WlMM  manly  worth  by  Heaven  was  fated 

To  be  (hrongb  life  thus  fitly  mated  ; 

Bleseed  by  those  thy  youthful  twain, 

WTio  by  thy  side  their  place  maintain. 

Still  nestling  closer  to  thy  bosom 

As  the  &ir  flowers  of  reason  blossom  ; 

By  all  who  thy  dear  kin<bed  claim, 

And  love  to  see  thy  fkce,  and  love  to  hear  thy  name. 

And  so  I  end  my  simple  writing, 
The  muse  in  fault,  but  love  enditing 
That  which,  but  for  this  love  alone, 
I  thought  not  ever  to  hare  done, — 
A  birthday  lay.    Then,  sister  mine. 
Keep  thou  in  kindness  this  propine  ; 
And  through  life's  yet  untrodden  scene 
Stil]  be  to  me  what  thou  hast  been. 

Maoris  Works.    Volume  III. 

We  did  not  think  to  have  been  so  soon  with  Moore 
Sigain :  but  in  this  new  volume  he  comes  forth  in  all  his 
strength,  and  all  his  fascination— irresistible !  The 
T\npmnjf  Port-Bo^— -which,  of  itself,  might  make  the 
fbrtones  of  an  ordinary  volume — is  the  smallest  merit. 
This  eontams,  besides  the  Irish  Melodies,  three  serious 
satires,  which  are  still  quite  as  good  as  manuscript. 
Thej  were  published  anonymously  in  1808 ;  and  fell 
nearly  dead-bom  firom  the  press.  They  will  now  find 
life,  and  one  of  them  fame,  if  not  immortality.  It  is  en- 
titled Corruption ;  and  is  so  truly  liberal  and  catholic 
in  spirit,  that  Mr.  Moore  now  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  rather  nngracefb.1,  or  lame  apology,  for  its  sins  against 
^liiggery.  It  Is  the  only  one  of  his  productions,  by  the 
waj,  for  which  he  seeks  seriously  to  apologize  ;  and,  of 
all  his  sins  of  youth,  the  one  least  requiring  apology. 
ka.  Irishman,  bom  with  all  an  Irishman's  national  feel- 
ings, and  attached  by  personal  ties  to  a  few  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  Mr.  Moore  has  hitherto  stood  forward  as  the 
l5Ti^t  of  his  unfortunate  country,  and  the  lampooner  of 
the  Tory  party  :  but  the  author  of  Corruption  possesses 
eren  higher  claims  than  these  ;  and  one  regrets  to  find 
Mr.  Moore  now  half  ashamed,  or  rather  afraid,  of  their 
consequences,  and  trying  to  father  upon  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  others,  those  pure  sentiments,  which 
mart,  for  the  time,  have  been  those  of  his  own  heart, 
howcTer  he  may  repudiate  them  now,  when  his  friends 
and  patrons  have  attained  power.  There  is  another 
^ew  of  the  case.  An  impartial  public  cannot  forget 
that  George  prinee  of  Wales,  whatever  were  his  vices 
and  failings,  was  exactly  the  same  man,  the  same  hus- 
band and  &ther,  while  the  object  of  Whig  laudation,  as 
after  he  had  committed  the  only  sin  for  which  the  Whigs 
had  no  forgiveness — that  of  deserting  "  his  early  friends," 
»r  their  party,  and  retaining  his  father^s  Tory  ministers 
in  office.  That  his  fickleness,  or  treachery,  saved  them 
from  the  snare  into  which  too  many  of  them  were  sure  to 
bare  &llen,  merits  some  gratitude.  But  the  Regent — 
the  hero  of  the  Tittopenny  Poti-Bag—iB  not  to  the  pre- 
»nt  purpose. 

\^'hateTer  he  may  have  become  in  1832,  Mr.  Moore, 

'«  l»07,  was  not  a  <<  Revolution  Whig"— «ot,  indeed,  a 

^g  in  any  sense  could  the  man  have  been,  who,  in 

the  pre&ee  to  a  poem  on  Political  Ck)rruption,  wrote 
thus:-. 

^0  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  golden  oppor- 
^ity  of  establishing  and  securing  its  liberties  for  ever 
than  the  conjuncture  of  Eighty-eight  presented  to  the 
Wle  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  disgraceful  reigns  of 
( oaHn  and  James  had  weakened  and  degraded  the  na- 
tional character.  The  bold  notions  of  popular  right, 
which  bad  arisen  ont  of  the  struggles  between  Charles 


the  First  and  his  parliament,  were  gradually  supplanted 
by  those  sUvish  doctrines  for  which  Lord  H — ^kesb— ry 
enlogises  the  ohnrohmen  of  that  period  ;  and  as  the  Re- 
formation had  happened  too  soon  for  the  purity  of  reli" 
gion,  so  the  Revolution  came  too  late  for  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Its  advantages  accordingly  were,  for  the  most 
part,  specious  and  transitory,  whUe  the  evils  which  it 
entailed  are  still  felt  and  still  increasing.  By  rendering 
unnecessary  the  frequent  exercise  of  Prerogative, — that 
unwieldy  power  which  cannot  move  a  step  without 
alarm^ — ^it  diminished  the  only  interference  of  the  Grown^ 
which  is  singly  and  independently  exposed  before  the 
people,  and  whose  abuses  therefore  are  obvious  to  theif 
senses  and  capacities.  Like  the  myrtle  over  a  celebrated 
statue  in  Minerva's  temple  at  Athens,  it  skilfully  veiled 
from  the  public  eye  the  only  obtrusive  feature  of  royalty* 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  Revolution  abridged 
this  unpopular  attribute,  it  amply  compensated  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  power,  as  much  more  potent  in  ittf 
effect  as  it  is  more  secret  in  its  operations.  In  the  dis* 
posal  of  an  immense  reyenue,  and  the  extensive  patron- 
age annexed  to  it,  the  first  foundations  of  this  power  of 
the  Crown  were  laid  ;  the  innovation  of  a  standing  army 
at  once  increased  and  strengthened  it,  and  the  few  slight 
barriers  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  opposed  to  its  pro-' 
gress  have  all  been  gradually  removed  during  the  taii^ 
gish  reigns  that  succeeded  ;  till  at  length  this  spirit  of 
influence  has  become  the  vital  principle  of  the  state,*^ 
an  agency,  subtle  and  unseen,  which  pervades  every 
part  of  the  Constitution,  lurks  under  all  its  forms  and 
regulates  all  its  movements,  and  like  the  invisible  sylph 
or  grace  which  presides  over  the  motions  of  beauty, 

*'  Illam,  quicauid  agit,  quoqno  vestigia  fleetit, 
Componit  nirtim  subseqnlturque.*^ 

The  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Revolution  are  so  habitu- 
ally associated  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  that  pro- 
bably in  objecting  to  the  latter,  I  may  be  thought  hostilo 
or  indifferent  to  the  former.  But  assuredly  nothixig 
could  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  suspicion.  The  very 
object,  indeed,  which  my  humble  animadversions  would 
attain  is,  that  in  the  crisis  to  which  I  think  England  is 
now  hastening,  and  between  which  and  foreign  subjuga- 
tion she  may  soon  be  compelled  to  choose,  the  errors 
and  omissions  of  1688  should  be  remedied  ;  and,  as  it 
was  then  her  fate  to  experience  a  Revolution  without 
Reform,  so  she  may  now  endeavour  to  accomplish  a 
Reform  without  Revolution. 

In  speaking  of  the  parties  which  have  so  long  agi- 
tated England,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  lean  as  little 
to  the  Whigs  as  to  their  adversaries.  Both  factions 
have  been  equally  cruel  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps  equally 
insincere  in  their  efforts  for  the  liberties  of  England. 
There  is  one  name,  indeed,  connected  with  Whiggism,  of 
which  I  can  never  think  but  with  veneration  and  ten* 
demess. 

The  honoured  name  is  that  of  Fox.  Now,  it  is  not 
Bolingbroke  that  is  speaking  here,  but  Moore,  who  may 
now  be  seriously  asked — '^  Is,  then,  the  reform  at  length 
accomplished  {"  The  satire  is  in  the  form  of  an  epistle 
sent  from  Ireland  to  an  English  friend,  glorying  in  the 
name  of  **  a  Whig  of  1688."  This  **  constitutional  Whig" 
is  thus  addressed : — 

Yet  pause  a  moment — and  if  truths  severe 
Can  find  an  inlet  to  that  courtly  ear. 
Which  hears  no  news  but  W— rd's  gazetted  lies. 
And  loves  no  politics  in  rhyme  but  Fye's, — 
If  aught  can  please  thee  but  the  good  old  saws 
Of"  Church  and  State,"  and  **  William's  matchless  laws,'* 
And  "  Acts  and  Rights  of  glorious  Eighty-eight,"— 
Things,  which  though  now  a  century  out  of  date. 
Still  serve  to  ballast,  with  convenient  words, 
A  few  crank  arguments  for  speeching  lords, — 
Turn,  while  I  tell  how  England's  freedom  found. 
Where  most  she  look'd  for  life,  her  deadliest  wound ; 
How  brave  she  struggled,  while  her  foe  was  seen. 
How  tkint  since  Influence  lent  that  foe  a  screen ; 
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How  strong  o'er  Jamea  and  Popery  she  prevaird, 
How  weakly  fell,  when  Whigs  and  gold  assailed.* 

While  kings  were  poor,  and  all  those  schemes  unknown 
Which  drain  the  people,  to  enrich  the  throne  ; 
Ere  yet  a  yielding  Commons  had  supplied 
Those  chains  of  gold  by  which  themseWes  are  tied  ; 
Then  prond  Prerogative,  untanght  to  creep 
With  bribery's  silent  foot  on  Freedom's  sleep, 
Fnmkly  avow'd  his  bold  enslaying  plan. 
And  claim'd  a  right  from  God  to  trample  man  ! 
But  Luther's  schiiBm  had  too  much  rous'd  mankind 
For  Hampden's  truths  to  linger  long  behind  ; 
Nor  then,  when  king-like  popes  had  fallen  so  low. 
Could  pope-like  kings  f  escape  the  levelling  blow. 
That  ponderous  sceptre  (in  whose  place  we  bow 
To  the  light  talisman  of  inflnence  now,) 
Too  gross,  too  visible  to  work  the  spell 
Which  modem  power  performs,  in  fragments  fell : 
In  fragments  lay,  till,  patch'd  and  painted  o'er 
With  fleurs-de-lysy  it  shone  and  scourged  once  more. 

'Twas  then,  my  friend,  thy  kneeling  nation  quafTd 
Long,  long  and  deep,  the  churchman's  opiate  draught 
Of  passive,  prone  obedience — then  took  flight 
All  sense  of  man's  true  dignity  and  right ; 
And  Britons  slept  so  sluggish  in  their  chain, 
That  Freedom's  watch-voice  call'd  almost  in  vain. 
Oh  England  I  England  !  what  a  chance  was  thine, 
When  the  last  tyrant  of  that  ill-stanr'd  line 
Fled  from  his  sullied  crown,  and  left  thee  free 
To  found  thy  own  eternal  liberty  ! 
How  nobly  high,  in  that  propitious  hour. 
Might  patriot  hands  have  rais'd  the  triple  tower 
Of  British  freedom,  on  a  rock  divine 
Which  neither  force  could  storm  nor  treachery  mine  ! 
But  no — the  luminous,  the  lofty  plan. 
Like  mighty  Babel,  seem'd  too  bold  for  man ; 
The  curse  of  jarring  tongues  again  was  given 
To  thwart  a  work  which  raised  men  nearor  heaven. 
While  Tories  marr'd  what  Whigs  had  scaroe  begun, 
WhiU  Wkiffi  undid  dUtf  Whig$  tkemaeltes  had  d<me,t 

But,  gentle  Whig  reader,  Mr.  Moore  disclaims  all  this  ; 
and  ascribes  the  sin  of  his  youth  to  the  writings  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other  states- 
men of  that  ^  factious  period,  when  the  same  sort  of  alli- 


*  The  chief,  perhaps  the  only  advuitage  which  has  resulted 
from  the  system  of  influence,  is  that  tnmquU  course  of  unin- 
terrupted action  which  it  has  given  to  the  administration  of 
sovemment.  If  kings  mud  be  paramount  in  the  state  (and 
their  miniaten  for  the  time-being  alvravs  think  so,)  the  coantry 
is  indebted  to  the  Revolution  for  enabling  them  to  become  so, 
ipiietly,  and  for  removing  skilfully  tiie  danger  of  those  shocks 
and  collisions  which  the  alarming  eff^orts  of  prerogative  never 
failed  to  produce. 

f  The  drivelling  correspondence  between  James  I.  and  his 
"  dog  Steenie  "  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  which  we  find 
among  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  sufficiently  shows,  if  wo  wanted 
any  such  illustration,  into  what  doting,  idiotic  brains  the  plan 
of  arbitrary  power  may  enter. 

t  The  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be  sufficiently 
erateful  for  that  accommodating  spirit  which  led  the  Revo- 
lutionaiy  Whigs  to  give  away  the  crown,  without  imposing 
any  of  those  restraints  or  stipulations  which  other  men  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  moment  to  enforce, 
and  in  the  framing  of  which  thev  had  so  rood  a  model  to 
follow  as  the  limitations  proposed  by  the  Lords  Essex  and 
Halifax,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill.  They  not 
only  condescended,  however,  to  accept  of  places,  but  took  care 
that  these  dignities  should  be  no  impediment  to  their  **  voice 
potential"  in  affisirs  of  legislation  ;  and  although  an  Act  was 
after  many  yean  suffered  to  pass,  which,  by  one  of  its  articles, 
disoualified  placemen  from  serving  as  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  yet  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rei|pung  monarch,  nor  with  that  of  his  successor 
Anne.  The  imnfying  clause,  indeed,  was  not  to  take  effect 
till  after  the  decease  of  the  latter  sovereign,  and  she  very  con- 
siderately repealed  it  altogether.  So  that,  as  representation  has 
continued  ever  since,  if  the  king  were  simple  enough  to  send  to 
foreign  courts  ambassadors  who  were  most  of  them  in  the  pay 
of  those  courts,  he  would  be  just  as  honestly  and  faithfullv  re- 
pvssBBted  as  an  his  people.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
fUl  the  f^vonrs  which  yttn  conferred  upon  William  by  those  I 


ance  took  place  between  Toryism  and  what  is  now  called 
Radicalism,  which  is  always  likely  to  ensue  on  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Tory  party  from  power."  So  Mr.  Moore  is 
now  an  orthodox  believer  in  Tory-Radicalism,  and  never 
seems  to  have  heard  of  the  moro  obvious  nuisam^  of 
Whig-Toryism,  of  which  tokens  aro  to  be  seen  every  day 
he  rises.  In  the  satires  on  the  Regent — ^if  these  light 
effusions  may  be  designated  by  so  grave  a  name  as  satire 
— Mr.  Moore  can  see  no  cause  of  offbuce,  and  nothing  to 
ropent ;  nor,  we  apprehend,  the  cant  of  loyalty  apart, 
does  any  one  else.  But  it  is  worthy  of  romark,  that  while 
these  squibs  were  admired  and  applauded,  and  while  their 
author  escaped  unmolested,  things  not  moro  pungent,  and 
much  less  indecorous,  drow  the  fiercest  persecution  of  the 
government  upon  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother,  under  the 
libel  law.  But  our  limited  space  will  be  better  occupied 
by  another  extract  ftom  what  Mr.  Moon  in  one  place 
describes  as  his  '^  somewhat  rash  eiRwion,"  fbr  two  lines 
in  which  a  Whig  fKend  took  him  to  task  :  they  aro  those 
quoted  below,  and  will  make  a  good  motto  to  political 
articles  in  the  newspaper : — 

As  bees,  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  their  bum — 
So,  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  working  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  described  in 
this  extract,  refer  to  a  period  a  quarter  of  a  century 
anterior  to  the  Reform  Bill. 

While  parliaments,  no  moro  those  sacred  things 
Which  make  and  rule  the  destiny  of  kings, 
Like  loaded  dice  by  ministers  are  thrown. 
And  each  new  set  of  sharpers  cog  their  own. 
Hence  the  rich  oil,  that  f^m  the  Troasuiy  steals. 
Drips  smooth  o'er  all  the  Oonstitution's  wheels. 
Giving  the  old  machine  such  pliant  play. 
That  Court  and  Commons  jog  one  joltlesa  way. 
While  wisdom  trembles  for  the  crazy  car, 
So  gilt,  so  rotten,  carrying  fools  so  &r  ; 
And  the  duped  people,  hourly  doom'd  to  pay 
The  sums  that  bribe  their  liberties  away, — 

**  apostate  Whigs.  ^*  They  complimented  him  with  the  lirvt 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  which  had  been  hazarded 
since  the  confirmation  of  that  privilege  ;  and  this  example  of 
our  Deliverer^  reign  has  not  been  lost  upon  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. They  promoted  Uie  establishment  of  a  standing  armj, 
andcirculateuin  its  defence  the  celebrated  **  Balancing  Letter,** 
in  which  it  is  insinuated  that  EngUnd,  even  then,  in  her 
boasted  hour  of  r^;eneration,  was  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of 
faction  and  corruption,  that  motkhtg  eotUd  Imp  her  m  order 
but  a  Whiff  ministry  and  a  ttamding  arm^.  Tney  refused,  ss 
long  as  they  could,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments ; 
and  thoufh,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  reform  was  acknowledged,  they  were  able,  by  aits  not 
unknown  to  modem  ministers,  to  brand  those  as  trutors  and 
republicans  who  ui^ged  it.  But  the  grand  and  distinguishing 
trait  of  their  measures  was  the  power  they  bestowed  on  the 
Crown  of  almost  annihilating  the  freedom  of  elections,—- of 
turning  from  its  course,  and  for  ever  defiling  that  great  stream 
of  Representation,  which  had,  even  in  the  most  agitated  periods, 
reflected  some  features  of  the  people,  but  which,  from  thence- 
forth, became  the  Pactolus,  the  "  aurifer  amnis,**  of  the  court, 
and  served  as  a  mirror  of  Uie  national  will  and  popular  feeling 
no  longer.  ....  The  dangerous  power,  however,  of 
creating  peers,  which  has  been  so  often  exercised  /hr  the  go- 
vernment affaingt  the  constitution,  is  still  Idt  in  free  and 
unqualified  activity  ;  notwithstanding  the  examine  of  that 
celebrated  Bill  for  the  limitation  of  this  ever-budoiuf  branch 
of  prerogative,  which  was  proposed  in  the  reign  of  (leoTge  L 
under  the  peculiar  sanction  ana  recommendation  of  the  Crown, 
but  which  the  Whigs  thought  right  to  reject,  with  all  that 
characteristic  delicacy,  which,  in  general,  prevents  them  when 
enjoyinff  the  sweets  of  office  themselves,  from  taking  an? 
nncourtly  advantage  of  the  Throne.  It  will  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  creation  of  the  ifiWtW!  peers  by  the  Torifs 
in  Anne^s  reign  (a  measure  which  Swift,  like  a  true  psrty  man, 
defends)  gave  these  t^niffhi  Whiffs  all  possible  alarm  Ibr  their 
libertifg. 
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Uke  a  ywng  eagle,  who  has  lent  his  plnine 
To  fledge  Uie  ahalt  hj  which  he  meets  his  doom, — 
See  their  own  feathers  plack'd,  to  wing  the  dart 
Wbich  ruk  corruption  destines  for  their  heart ! 
But  soft  !  methinks  I  hear  thee  proudly  say, 
*  Wbat !  diall  I  listen  to  the  impious  Uy, 
That  dares,  with  Tory  license,  to  profane 
The  hright  bequests  of  William's  glorious  reign ! 
Shsll  the  great  wisdom  of  our  patriot  sires, 
Whom  H — ^wks — ^b — ^y  quotes  and  sayoury  B — ^rch 

admires. 
Be  shmder'd  thns  f  shall  honest  St — le  agree 
With  Tirtuous  R — ee  to  call  us  pure  and  free. 
Yet  fail  to  proTe  it  t    Shall  our  patent  pair 
Of  wise  state-poets  waste  their  words  in  air, 
Aad  P — e  unheeded  breathe  his  prosperous  strain, 
And  C— nn — ng  take  the  peopl^i  aente  in  vain  V* 

The  people  ! — ^ah,  that  Freedom's  form  should  stay 
Where  Freedom's  spirit  long  hath  passed  away  ! 
That  a  fklse  smile  should  pUy  around  the  dead. 
And  flush  the  features  when  the  soul  hath  fled  ! 
When  Rome  had  lost  her  virtue  with  her  rights. 
When  her  foul  tyrant  sat  on  Capren's  heights 
\3tdd.  his  rufflan  spies,  and  doom'd  to  death 
Kach  noble  name  they  blasted  with  their  breath, — 
Eren  then,  (in  mockery  of  that  golden  time. 
When  the  Republic  rose  reyered,  sublime. 
And  her  proud  sons,  diAised  from  lone  to  zone^ 
G»Te  kings  to  every  nation  but  their  own,) 
Even  then  the  setiftte  and  the  tribunes  stood, 
losolting  maiks,  to  show  how  high  the  flood 
Of  Freedom  flow'd,  in  glory's  by-gone  day. 
And  how  it  ebb'd,— 4br  ever  ebb'd  away  ! 

Look  but  around — ^though  yet  a  tyrant's  sword 
Nor  hsnnts  our  sleep  nor  glitters  o'er  our  board, 
T^ogh  blood  be  better  dnwn,  by  modem  quacks, 
With  Treasury  leeches  than  with  sword  or  axe  ; 
Yet  say,  could  even  a  prostrate  tribune's  power. 
Or  a  mock  senate,  in  Rome's  serrile  hour. 
Insult  80  much  the  claims,  the  rights  of  man, 
Ab  doth  that  fetter'd  mob,  that  tree  divan. 
Of  noble  tools  and  honourable  knaves. 
Of  pendon'd  patriots  and  privileged  slaves  ;-— 
That  party-colourM  mass,  which  nought  can  warm 
But  rank  corruption's  heat — ^whose  qnicken'd  swarm 
Spread  their  light  wings  in  Bribery's  golden  sky, 
Boxz  for  a  period,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die  j — 
That  greedy  vampire,  which  from  Freedom's  tomb 
Comes  forth,  with  all  tlie  mimicry  of  bloom 
Upon  its  lifeless  cheek,  and  sucks  and  drains 
A  people's  blood  to  feeid  its  putrid  veins  I 

Thou  start'st,  my  friend,  at  picture  drawn  so  dark — 
**  Is  there  no  light  t"  thou  ask'st — **  no  lingering  spark 
Of  andent  flre  to  warm  us  !    Lives  there  none, 
To  act  a  Marvell's  part !" — alas  !  not  one. 
To  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  tends, 
h  place  and  power  all  public  spirit  ends  ; 
like  hardy  plants,  that  love  the  air  and  sky. 
When  iMt^  'twiU  thrivo— but  taken  f«,  'twill  die  ! 

Not  bolder  tmths  of  sacred  Freedom  hung 
From  Sidney's  pen  or  bum'd  on  Fox's  tongue. 
Than  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market-night. 
While  yet  their  conscience,  as  their  purse,  is  light ; 
Wliile  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for  those 
Wliich,  dixe  to  tell,  their  much-lov'd  country  owes. 
And  load  and  upright,  till  their  prixe  be  known. 
They  thwart  the  ling's  supplies  to  raise  their  own. 
'BhI  6eei,  om/Umen  aligktina,  eeate  their  A«m— 
^,  ffftfts^  wpom  place»y  Wkig$  mm  dumb. 
And,  though  most  base  is  he  who,  'neath  the  shade 
Of  Freedom's  ensign  plies  corruption's  trade. 
And  makes  the  sacred  flag  he  diares  to  show 
His  pavport  to  the  market  of  her  foe. 
Yet,  yet,  I  own,  so  venerably  dear 
Arc  Freedom's  grave  old  anthems  to  my  ear. 
That  I  e^joy  them,  though  by  traitors  sung. 
And  reverence  Scripture  even  from  Satan's  tongue. 
Nay,  when  the  constitution  has  expired, 
III  hare  wch  men,  like  Irish  wakerSf  hired 


To  chant  old  ^  Habeas  Corpus"  by  its  side. 
And  ask,  in  pnrchas'd  ditties,  why  it  died  I 

There  are  tersely  versified  passages,  and  fine  senti- 
ments, in  the  other  two  satires,  and  also  learned  notes ; 
but  we  limit  ourselves  to  Corruption ;  and  which  comes 
as  pat  at  the  opening  of  another  session  of  a  Whig  par- 
liament, as  the  letters  of  the  Twopenny  PtMt-Bag  did  on 
their  flrst  appearance.  With  a  few  lines  from  the 
Sceptic,  we  shall  conclude  : — 

Wo  to  the  Sceptic,  in  these  party  days, 
Who  wafts  to  neither  shrine  his  pnllh  of  praise  ! 
For  him  no  pension  pours  its  annual  fruits. 
No  fertile  sinecure  spontaneous  shoots  ; 
Not  hia  the  meed  that  crown'd  Don  H — ^kh — m's  rhyme. 
Nor  sees  he  e'er,  in  dreams  of  fhture  time. 
Those  shadowy  fbrms  of  sleek  reversions  rise. 
So  dear  to  Scotchmen's  second-sighted  eyes. 
Yet  who,  that  looks  to  History's  damning  leaf, 
Where  Whig  and  Tory,  thief  opposed  to  thief. 
On  either  side  in  lofty  shame  are  seen. 
While  Freedom's  form  lumgs  crucifled  between — 
Who,  B        ,  who  such  rival  rogues  can  see. 
But  flies  from  both  to  Honesty  and  thee ! 

Either  our  memory  fails,  or  Mr.  Moore  has  omitted 
some  rather  piquant  lines  in  the  Intercepted  Letten ;  hut 
they  may  belong  to  other  poems  which  are  yet  to  ap- 
pear. The  rest  of  the  volume  is  filled  up  with  the  heau- 
tifhl  Irish  Melodies  ; — ^and  who  requires  to  be  reminded 
of  them ! 

The  Poems  ofLadjf  Flora  Hastings. 

The  literary  remains  of  this  lamented  victim  of  malice 
and  intrigue,or  of  thoughtlessness  scarcely  less  culpable, 
have  found  with  the  public  an  interest  altogether  in- 
dependent of  poetical  merit.  There  were,  we  believe, 
few  hearts  so  callous  as  not  to  have  been  moved  by  the 
cruel  and  wanton  iiguries  inflicted  upon  this  patient  and 
innoeent  lady  ;  and  though  she  has  happily  gone  ^  where 
the  wicked  cease  firom  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest,"  yet  few  will  regard  with  indifference  the  tokens 
which  she  left  of  highly  cultivated  literary  taste,  and  of 
gentle  and  warm  aff'ections.  It  was  well  known  in 
her  own  family  circle,  that  Lady  Flora  had  composed  a 
great  deal  of  beautiful  verse,  in  various  styles,  and  that 
she  had  sketched  out,  or  rather  written,  fh^^ents — 
isolated  scenes — of  two  tragedies.  She  had  been  re- 
peatedly urged  by  her  friends  to  publish  her  poems; 
but,  with  the  genuine  modesty  which  is  ever  the  attend- 
ant, nay,  the  surest  sign,  of  real  genius  in  woman,  she 
shrunk  fVom  the  notoriety  of  authorship ;  and,  at  her 
death,  without  any  particular  directions,  left  all  her 
papers  to  the  sole  care  of  that  affectionate  sister  who  has 
now  given  them  to  the  world.  This  is  done  with  some 
necessary  explanations,  and  also,  as  we  should  imagine, 
superfluous  reasons  or  apologies.  The  poems  that  are 
finished,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  evince  either 
haste  or  negligence ;  still  they  may  want  that  careiVil 
pruning  and  those  delicate  touches  which  the  author 
alone  could  have  bestowed.  Some  are  mere  first 
sketches,  incomplete,  laid  aside,  and  probably  were  never 
intended  to  see  the  light  The  volume  contains  ballads 
and  translations  firom  the  German  ;  but,  above  all  its 
contents,  will  be  prized  those  copies  of  verses  breathing 
that  pure  domestic  affection  and  cordial  fkmily  union 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  original  source  of  Lady 
Flora's  poetical  inspiration.  From  them  we  choose  our 
few  specimens. 

The  following  lines  were  written  in  1834,  on  the  birth- 
day of  her  affectionate  mistress,  th^  Puchess  of  Kent, 
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whose  condnel  to  Lady  Flora  was  not  only  honourable)  < 
but  magnanimoofl,  situated  as  the  duchess  then 


Fain  would  I  waken,  fbr  thy  natal  day^ 
The  sweetest  tones  that  poet*s  lyre  ean  breathe : 

For  thee  pour  forth  the  glad  and  festive  lay, 
And  for  thy  brow  a  rosy  chaplet  wreathe. 

But  deeper  thoughts  forbid — I  may  not  bring. 
With  thoughtless  gaiety  and  sportive  glee. 

To  thee,  so  light,  so  vain  an  offering — 
This  day  is  full  of  memory  for  thee. 

Voices  long  hushed  are  whisp'ring  to  thee  now. 
The  loved — ^the  lost — the  absent  round  thee  press  ; 

The  true  heart,  the  early  friends  laid  low. 
Whose  presence  wont  in  former  years  to  bless : 

Not  with  such  hallowed  memories  as  these. 
May  the  light  flow  of  minstrel  nnmben^  blend  ; 

They  bid  the  votive  strains  of  fancy  cease — 
More  fervent  homage  shall  on  thee  attend. 

In  simple  phrase,  with  lips  sincere,  for  thee, 
Lady,  I  breathe  a  blessing  and  a  prayer : 

Long  be  thy  precious  days  vouchsafed,  to  see 
The  bless'd  results  of  thy  mateinal  care. 

Few  be  thy  trials,  and,  thy  path  to  cheer. 
Be  many  a  ray  of  gracious  mercy  given  ; 

And  earth  more  happy  each  revolving  year. 
Be  the  bright  earnest  of  a  brighter  heaven  I 

Oar  next  specimen  we  consider  even  finer  than  the 
above.  The  lines  are  addressed  to  her  little  nephew  and 
niece,  the  children  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Lady 
Flora's  only  brother.  The  poem  is  so  sweet  and  pretty, 
that  it  cannot  fkil  to  become  a  favourite  with  all 
children : — 

Get  up,  little  sister !  the  momiiig  is  bright. 
And  the  birds  are  all  singing  to  welcome  the  light : 
The  buds  are  all  opening,  the  dew  's  on  the  flower  ; 
If  you  shake  but  a  branch,  see  there  falls  quite  a  fdiower. 

By  the  side  of  their  mothers,  look  under  the  trees. 
How  the  young  fawns  are  skipping  about  as  they  please ; 
And  by  all  those  rings  in  the  water  I  know 
The  fishes  are  merrily  swimming  below. 

The  bee,  I  daresay,  has  been  long  on  the  wing, 

To  get  honey  from  every  flower  of  the  spring  ; 

For  the  bee  never  idles,  bnt  labours  all  day. 

And  thinking — ^wise  little  insect — work  better  than  play. 

The  lark*s  singing  gaily  ;  it  loves  the  bright  sun, 
And  rejoices  that  now  the  gay  spring  is  begun  : 
For  the  spring  is  so  cheerful,  I  think  t*would  be  wrong. 
If  we  did  not  feel  happy  to  hear  the  lark's  song. 

Get  up  !  for  when  all  things  are  merry  and  glad, 
Good  children  should  never  be  lasy  and  sad  ; 
For  God  gives  the  day>light,  dear  sister,  that  we 
May  rejoice  like  the  lark,  and  may  work  like  the  bee. 

The  following  poem  may  not  possess  very  great  literary 
merit,  but  it  is  one  of  those  ever-welcome  trifles  to  which 
the  greatest  minds  have  unbended,  when  amiably  seeking 
to  amuse  their  friends  and  &mily  circle  ;  and  it  more- 
over tells  of  days  when  this  lamented  lady  was  herself 
both  cheerftil  and  gay.  It  was  written  in  consequence 
of  a  friend  asserting  that  few  rhymes  could  be  found  for 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch, — a  place  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Hastings  tkmily,  as  representatives  of  the 
Earls  of  Huntingdon.  The  subject  of  the  playAil  poem 
is  thus  explained : — 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  was  long  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  a  castle 
there,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  parliamentary  army 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings ;  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  a 
building  has  been  pulled  down  which  adjoined  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  and  was  called  "  the  Old  Place,*'  or  Palace, 
and  which  was  always  considered,  from  traditional  an* 


thority,  to  have  been  built  by  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Him- 
tingdon,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  suite  of  King 
James  I.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  part  of  thai 
monarch's  policy  to  visit  any  of  his  subjects  whose  power 
and  riches  rendered  them  fbrmidable,  and,  by  his  long 
residence  at  their  expense,  to  diminish  their  fbrtunes. 
Amongst  the  rest,  his  miyesty,  attended  by  a  nnmerons 
suite,  visited  tiie  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  splendidly 
entertained.  I  do  not  suppose  the  tnuiition  to  be  strictly 
correct,  which  is  still  assigning  three  weeks  or  two 
months  as  the  duration  of  the  royal  visit ;  but  his  anival 
is  thus  mentioned  in  a  MS.  history  cf  the  Hastings 
family : — 

^  Ist  September  1617. — King  James  being  on  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  towards  which  be  went  on  15th 
March  preceding,  was  entertained,  together  with  the 
whole  court,  by  this  Earle  at  his  house  in  Aahby  de  la 
Zouch  ;  the  king  lodging  there  all  night.' 


9% 


The  author  ad- 
dresseth  the 
couiteous  public. 


Royal  musings. 


Antieipatoiy 
reflections. 


Riunour  telleth  of 
the  magniiioence 
of  Earl  Henry. 


Of  the  illustrious 
guests. 


The  resolve. 


The  plan  unfolded. 


Objections 
answered. 


Effect  produced. 


Ye  gentles  gay 

List  to  my  lay. 

On  lofty  themes  I  tovch— 

A  song  I'll  sing 

Of  James  the  King, 

And  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

The  monarch  sate 

In  regal  state, 

As  chroniclers  will  vonoh ; 

Absorb'd — ^for  nought 

Could  claim  a  thought 

But  Ashby  de  la  Zouoh. 

Nor  yet  renown 

Had  made  it  known 

For  baths,*  hot,  cold,  and  &tn^ ; 

Nor  Scott  to  fame 

Consign'd  the  name 

Of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Bnt  fame  declared 

Earl  Henry  fared 

As  kings  to  fkre  would  grudge-* 

His  banquet-hall 

Was  tree  to  all. 

In  Ashby  de  la  Zouch : 

To  every  squire 

In  Leicestershire — 

And  there  were  many  such — 

And  chivalry 

Of  high  degree, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Outspake  the  King — 

**  A  settled  thing  1 

I'll  taste  no  more  hotch-potch, 

Till  I  shall  know 

How  matters  go 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

''I'll  down  and  share 

My  cousin's  fkre : 

I'll  mount  the  heavy  ooach, 

And  it  shall  drop 

Me  from  its  top. 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zonch. 

'^  'Tis  not  the  thing 

To  suit  a  king. 

My  ministers  avouch ; 

But  I  will  jog 

Along — ifteo(f, — 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.'* 

On  all  men  near 

Fell  doubt  and  fear — 

He  might  have  spoken  Dutch : 

Tlicy  puzzled  long, 

That  courtier  throng. 

O'er  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 


*  Salt-water  firom  Lord  Hastings*  coal-mines,  (kmouf 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  now  brought  to  Ashby. 
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Hi^  roBstitntionftl 
ad  risen  of  the 
crown  alaitDed. 


TkeMthor 


A  threalened 
resigDStion. 


Uraitporto 

raueil. 


A  gneioQf  letter. 


A  Imnble  reply, 
aad  aoinuulTer- 
Mons  thereon. 


pRfiantion. 


Per|>lexHie3. 


More  definite 
&{'prehenfioiig. 


The  coastess 
urticijpeteth  an 
inrnruon  of  the 
Ptetfl  and  Soots. 


The  King  wriretfa. 


The  King  &i«c 
aBptamdy. 


Cdnld  it  be  meant 

As  precedent 

For  future  kings  to  clutch  I 

Use  his  own  eyes 

Instead  of  spies. 

At  Aflhby  de  la  Zovch  I 

Oh !  dream  too  firee 

For  majesty  i 

Conld  tmth  to  thrones  approaehj 

James  had  gone  down 

From  town  alone 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zonoh. 

The  premier  knelt ; 

He  said— he  felt 

He  must  ftrom  office  tmdge, 

Should  etiquette 

The  king  forget, 

For  Afil3>y  de  la  Zouch. 

•        •        •        •        • 
Ere  morning's  light 
Had  banish'd  night, 
The  monarch  left  his  couch ; 
And  straightway  sent 
To  this  intent, 
To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

**  He  did  not  fear 

He  on  his  dear 

Kind  kinsman  could  encroach ; 

He*d  be,  he  knew, 

Le  Bien-venu 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch." 

The  Earl  profisssM 

Himself  most  bless'd ; 

(The  premier  mutter'd  **  Fudge  !") 

And  all  the  court 

Did  straight  resort 

To  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

But  wo  the  while  1 
What  haste,  what  toil. 
To  build,  and  eke  to  botch ; 
To  brew,  to  bake — 
To  mend,  to  make — 
In  Ashby  de  la  Zouch ! 

Earl  Henry  stood 

In  thoughtful  mood — 

The  countess  tore  her  mutch ; 

She  thought  of  all 

That  miffht  befall 

Poor  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Her  buttery,  stored 

With  many  a  hoard, 

Where  erst  none  dared  to  poach, 

Would  rifled  be, 

She  could  foresee, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

"  He  will  bring  down," 

She  cried,  **'  from  town. 

Hosts  of  his  starving  Scotch ; 

They'll  find  no  kail, 

Nor  parritch  meal. 

At  Ashby  de  hi.  Zouch !" 

On  foot,  on  horse. 

All  rush'd  of  course, 

With  sword,  bow,  staff,  or  cratch, 

The  king  to  meet. 

And  gladly  greet, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Great  was  the  guest. 

As  great  the  feast, 

And  none  oonld  thrift  reproach ; 

Of  buck  and  roe 

They  had  enow,  , 

At  Ashby  de  la  SSouch. 


A  word  in  favour     Gillwlska's  sttvam* 
of  the  Trent.  Co„id  not,  I  deem, 

Afford  pike,  perch,  or  roach ; 

But  generous  Trent 

A  tribute  sent 

To  Afihby  de  la  Zoneh* 

The  Malmsey  butt    He  gave  the  word. 


is  broached. 


That  princely  lord, 
The  Malvoisie  to  broach ; 
The  fatal  winef 
Was  thought  «  divine" 
At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 


"  De  omnibus  re- 
bus—et  multis 
aliia." 


I  might  as  well 

Attempt  to  tell 

The  feats  of  Scaramouch, 

As  all  the  **  sport 

Of  that  gay  court" 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

The  finale,'where-    The  bells  did  ring, 
iniurkethamoral.    The  gracious  king 

E^joy'd  his  visit  much ; 

And  we've  been  poor- 

£r  since  that  hour, 

At  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Onb  of  tbe  Hastinqb. 

Jairahy  a  Dratnatic  Mystery;  and  other  Poems, 
By  Lady  E.  Stuart  Wortley. 
The  first  attempts  of  this  lady  were  so  extravagantly 
bepraised  by  the  critics,  that  sober-minded  people  were 
revolted.  Now  when  her  fermenting  imagination  is 
worldng  itself  clear,  and  her  poetry  evinces  growing 
strength  and  coherence,  no  one  speaks  about  her.  How- 
ever, Lady  Emmeline  does  not  seem  to  require  the  sti- 
mulus  of  praise.  Her  gallant  spirit  pricks  on  her  muse  ; 
and  song  proves  its  own  reward,  **  Jairah"  is  a  lady's 
Cainy  OT  Prometheus  Unbound,  The  miscellaneous  poems 
are  of  varying  character.  We  meant  to  take  for  out 
specimen  the  brave  Sowf  of  Falconry ;  but  that  will  keep, 
and  this  is  evanescent ;  at  least  we  hope  the  occasion  of 
its  bir^  will  pass  away.  Lady  Emmeline  was  always 
a  Tory,  but  now  she  becomes  a  partisan. 

A  VARIATION  ON  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

I  will  sing  you  a  very  steady  song,  made  by  some  steady 

pates, 
Of  some  fine  old  English  gentlemen  who  live  on  our 

estates ! 
Do-nothings  well  might  be  their  name,  for  they  do  this 

at  all  rates. 
And  help  each  other  this  to  do,  like  kind  and  loving 

mates ! 

Chorui, — Those  fine  old  English  gentlemen^ 
some  of  the  present  time. 

They  think  that  they  take  oare,  meanwhile,  of  this  our 
English  land  I 

They  have  plotted,  and  have  pottered, — ^they  have  plun- 
dered and  have  planned, 

How  to  win  firesh  booty  for  themselves,  through  many  a 
slight-of-hand. 

While  the  country  in  a  curious  plight,  on  a  giddy  point 
doth  stand, 

Through  those  fine  old,  &c. 

They're  a  very  philosophic  sort  of  stoical  old  set ! 

For  whate'er  the  land's  dire  losses  be,  at  least  they  do  not 

fhst. 
— No  doubt  we  owe  them  large  arrears,  and  a  weighty 

national  debt ! 
And  if  times  should  change  a  little,  why,  we  may  repay 

them  eyen  yet, 

Those  fine  old,  &c. 

*  A  stream  that  runs  close  to  Ashby. 
t  Fatal  to  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Hunting- 
don's ancestor. 
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What  though  they  nothing  do  thenuelves,  yet  %  wond- 
rous deal  is  done  1 

Hark  !  what  rnmonrs  of  rebellions  come^  and  of  battles 
lost  and  won  ! 

But  Cupid's  Doves,  and  guileless  Ijambs,  do  well  such 
strife  to  shun—^ 

While  from  all  sides  those  strange  reports  must  the  ears 
so  lengthy  stun, 

Of  those  fine  old,  &o. 

Yes ! — some  slight  troubles  have  occurred,  and  occur 

still  every  dskj  ; 
And  the  country  groans  and  grumbles  much,  and  some 

wise  people  say — 
That  nought  can  aid  her  now,  since  even  Canada  spurns 

her  sway  ! 
But — ^whist  1 — she  still  is  rich  enough  her  rulers  to  pay, 
The  fine  old,  &o. 


Old  England 's  likely  now  to  meet,  with  many  a  sad 
mishap, 

While  one  a  small  flirtation  makes,  and  the  other  takes 
a  nap; 

We  name  no  names,  but  tight  and  close  fits  the  unbe- 
coming cap  ; 

The  Lion's  ancient  strength  is  lost,  as  he  slumbers  in  her 
lap; 

Through  these  fine  old,  &c. 

Now  the  wrong'd  Chinese  defy  her  power,  and  war's 

dread  banner  rear ; 
Jckn  Bull  in  that  big  China  Shop  will  break  his  horns  I 

fear ! 
Tea-totallers  are  looking  black — very  poor  will  be  their 

cheer — 
Henceforth  their  'minished  dose  of  Tea  they  will  water 

with  a  tear — 

Through  those  fine  old,  &o. 
*  •  *  •  *  • 

Oh !  they  prate  and  potter,  fiiss  and  fame — ^nor  their 

business  understand, 
And  whate'er  is  set  on  foot  by  them,  is  still  done  under- 

\and; 
While  one  bog-trotting  knave  can  rule  their  whole  tame 

truckling  band. 
Up  !  all  you  high-souled  Englishmen — rouse  up,  and  rid 

your  land, 

Of  these  yctak  old,  &c. 

Up  !  all  ye  true-bom  Englishmen — and  nobly  do  and 

dare! 
Nail — ^nail  your  colours  to  the  mast ! — let  the  Lion  leave 

his  lair  I 
Now,  the  thunders  of  his  haughty  strength  let  him  fear- 

Ailly  prepare, 
And  yet  turn  the  terrors  of  your  wrath,  since  that  they 

ill  could  bear, 

From  those  j>oor  old  English  gentlemen,  &c. 

Foreign  lords  and  masters  we  must  brook,  once  Earth's 
rulers— Ocean's  lords  I — 

Strike  th'  insulted  fiag  I — slight  th'  outraged  shrine  ! — 
sheath  these  stain-dishonoured  swords  ! 

On  our  manors  dares  to  poach  the  Bear,  with  his  north- 
em  barbarous  hordes  ! — 

Brave  Circassia  'gainst  him  stands  alone,  while  no  aid 
that  crew  affords, 

Of  queer  eld-  Emfiith  gentlemen,  not  of  the 
ancient  time  I 

This  is  very  clever,  and  more  like  the  witty  "  Lady 
Mary"  than  anything  that  her  fair  connexion  (who  we 
were  not  till  now  aware  was  of  the  Vixen  faction,)  has 
yet  produced.  We  wish  she  could  find  an  image  for 
Russia  trampling  down  England,  less  sectional  or  like 
a  Justice  of  the  i^orum,  than  that  of  poacliing  on  our 


TheSagaofFrWuiof.  Ti^nslated  fi-om  the  Swedish 
of  Tegner  by  Oscar  Baker.    BulL  Pp.  171. 

We  recommend  this  spirited  new  translation  of  "■  Tlie 
Saga"  to  all  who  prize  that  bold  and  vigorous,  if  rude 
national  poetry,  in  which  the  primitive  character  and 
manners  of  a  people  are  embalmed.  We  cannot  go  quite 
the  length  of  Mr.  Laing,  and  class  <<  The  Saga"  with  the 
productions  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Scott ;  but  they 
hold  the  place,  to  the  northern  nations,  of  our  old  ballads 
and  metrical  romances,  the  *^  Percy  Reliqnes,"  and 
**  Border  Ministrelsy ;"  and  that  we  consider  a  high 
station  in  popular  literature. 

The  Comic  Almanac, 

RiODUM  FuNNiDos,  gcut.,  has,  this  year,  mercifully 
delayed  his  stated  appearance  until  Christmas  fare  had 
imparted  additional  strength  of  lungs,  and  of  risible 
muscles,  to  readers,  upon  whose  side-shaking  powers  he 
never  before  made  calls  so  irresistible,  and  so  incessant. 
What  we  prize  in  this  exquisite  droll,  is  that  under- 
current of  wisdom  and  humanity  which,  though  still  and 
unseen,  fiows  through  much  of  his  drolling. 


TALES  AND  ROMANCES. 

Adventures  of  Susan  Hopefy;   or^  Oirewnstaniial 

Evidence.    3  vols.    Saunders  &  Otiey. 

After  the  ''Causes  C^ebres,"  and  the  many  curioas 
trials  which  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  fil^ 
nishes,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  any  author,  however 
gifted,  to  compose  an  effective  series  of  tales  turning 
upon  circumstantial  evidence  ;  but  independently  alto- 
gether of  this  objection,  we  have,  in  Susan  Hopely,  an 
entertaining  novel,  and  a  clever  and  fiuthful  picture  of 
ordinary  English  life,  with  little  of  romance,  (though  a 
good  deal  of  improbability,)  and  with  no  pretension : 
pleasing,  natural,  humorous,  and,  in  the  right  place, 
traly  pathetic ;  and,  altogether,  an  excellent  fiction, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  wanting  in  what  Dr.  Johnson 
called  **  concoction."  Susan  herself  is  an  English  Jmnif 
Deans ;  and  the  episodes  of  the  clerk  of  the  Post-office, 
who  abstracted  money  ft-om  a  letter  ;  and  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Ayton,  who  was  impeached  vrith  stealing  lace  and 
silks ;  with  the  entire  history  of  the  unfortunate  girl, 
Julia  Gark,  are  quite  beautiful.  We  regret  that  the 
work  has  reached  us  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  month, 
that  we  cannot  give  our  readers  a  fhller  account  of  it 

Poor  Jack,    By  Captain  Marryat.     Illustrated  by 
Clarkson  Staniield.     1  vol.  8vo. 

After  "Peter  Simple,"  we  consider  "Poor  Jack"  as 
the  best  of  Captain  Marryat*s  novels  ;  and  even  be- 
fore the  popular  Peter  in  approximation  to  the  purely 
national  standard  of  Fielding  and  De  Foe — whether  in 
humour,  naturalness,  truthiVil  simplicity,  or  the  entire 
absence  of  all  kinds  of  pretension.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  wholesome  and  cheerfhl ;  and  it  possesses  the 
grand  quality  of  being,  without  any  violent  effbrt  at  ex- 
citement, well-sustained  and  entertaining.  The  book 
forms,  moreover,  a  very  handsome  library  (not  merely 
circulating  library)  volume  ;  and  the  illustrations  are 
the  best,  out  of  sight,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  late  work  of  this  sort.  Some  of  them  are,  in- 
deed, more  like  finished  designs  of  the  Flemish  school, 
than  semi-caricature  sketches  to  illustrate  a  tale.  Cap- 
tain Marryat  has  pressed  a  few  excellent  Yankee  and 
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alt-wfttor  lyrics  into  the  Benrice  with  good  eflSsct.  As 
a  &ir  specimen  of  the  ^  Memoirs  of  Poor  Jack,"  we 
select  the  following  scene,  which  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  completeness.  We  must  premise  that  Jack,  or 
nther  Tom,  is  learing  home  to  he  apprenticed  to  a 
Channel  pilot  at  Deal  :-^ 

It  was  a  beantifnl  sunshiny  morning  when  I  arose  ; 
tnd  M  Bramble  intended  that  we  shonid  leave  Green- 
wich the  next  day,  I  thonght  I  might  as  well  call  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Tadpole,  and  try  if  I  could  see  him  be- 
fore I  went.  When  I  arriyed  there,  he  was  not  at  home ; 
bat  my  namesake,  Tom,  was,  as  usual,  in  the  shop.  Tom 
iras  two  or  three  years  older  than  me,  being  between 
wrenteen  and  eighteen  ;  and  he  had  now  grown  a  great 
tAll  fellow.  We  always  were  very  good  friends  when 
ve  occasionally  met ;  and  he  generally  appeared  to  be 
as  good-tempered  and  grinning  as  ever :  but  when  I 
eotered  the  diop,  I  found  him  very  grave  and  dejected  ; 
so  mach  so,  that  I  could  not  help  asking  him  what  was 
the  matter. 

**  Matter  enough,  I  think,'*  said  Tom,  who  was  pound- 
mg  something  in  the  mortar.  ''  I'll  not  stay  here,  that's 
Sftt.  ril  break  my  indentures,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Tom  Cob  ;  and  I'll  set  up  an  opposition  ;  and  I'll  join 
the  Friends  of  the  People's  Society,  and  the  Anti-Bible 
Society,  and  every  other  opposition  Anti  in  the  country." 

**  V^liy,  what  has  happened,  Tom, !" 

"Til  make  speeches  against  Church  and  against 
State ;  and  against  the  aristocracy  and  Habeas  Corpus ; 
sod  against  physic ;  and  against  standing  armies  and 
Magna  Cbarta ;  and  every  other  rascally  tyranny  and 
oppression  to  which  we  are  subjected  :  that  /  will." 

Here  Tom  gave  such  a  thump  with  the  pestle  that  I 
thought  he  would  have  split  the  mortar. 

*^  Bat  what  is  it,  Tom !"  inquired  I,  as  I  sat  down. 
^^  What  has  the  Doctor  done  1" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you :  the  liquorice  is  all  gone  ;  and 
he  won't  order  any  more." 

Well,  that  is  because  you  have  eaten  it  all." 


«  V 


No  I  haven't ;  I  have  not  eaten  a  bit  for  these  five 
weeks :  its  all  been  used  in  pharmacopey ;  honestly 
nsed— and  he  can't  deny  it." 

«  Who  used  it  1" 

*^  Why,  I  did  :  he  said  he  wouldn't  stand  my  eating 
liqaorice ;  and  X  told  him  I  shouldn't  eat  any  more. 
No  more  I  have  ;  but  I  an't  well,  and  I  prescribes  for 
mjself.  Haven't  I  a  right  to  do  that !  Mayn't  I  phy- 
sic myaelf  {  I'm  a  doctor  as  well  as  he  is.  Who  makes 
ap  all  the  medicine,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Who  ties 
op  the  bottlesy  and  writes  directions !  Well,  my  in- 
ndes  are  out  of  order,  and  I  prescribes  for  myself  black 
draaghts — *  omnet  duas  korat  amendum ;'  and  now,  says 
he,  as  the  ingredients  are  all  gone,  I  shan't  take  any 
more." 

'*'  And  pray  what  were  the  ingredients,  Tom  I" 

**  Why,  laxative  and  alterative,  as  suits  my  complaint. 
Ejtraei.  liquor.  €tqua  pura — hauttut" 

*•  And  what  is  that?" 

*^  lAquoriee  and  voter  to  be  sure  :  there's  nothing  else 
1  eao  take.  I  have  tasted  everything  in  the  shop,fh>m 
plate  powder  to  aqua  fortis ;  and  everything  else  goes 
against  my  stomach." 

"  Well,  Tom,  its  a  hard  case  ;  but  perhaps  the  Doctor 
wUl  think  better  of  it." 

"  He'd  better,  or  111  set  up  for  myself;  for  I  won't 
stud  it  any  longer:  it  an't  only  for  myself,  but  for 
others,  that  I  care.  Why,  I  have  a  hankering  for  Anny 
Whistle  (you  know  her,  don't  you  t)  a  pretty  little  girl 
with  red  lipe ;  lives  in  Church  Street.  Well,  as  long  as 
I  eoold  bring  her  a  bit  of  liquorice  when  I  went  to  see 
her,  ail  was  smooth  enough,  and  I  got  many  a  kiss  when 
no  one  was  nigh  ;  but  now  that  I  can't  fork  out  a  bit  as 
i^ig  as  a  marble,  she's  getting  quite  shy  of  me,  and  is 
alvmya  talking  with  Bill,  the  butcher's  boy.  I  know  he 
givei  her  bnlhi'-eyes ;  I  seed  him  one  day  buying  a 
ha'porth.    Now,  an't  that  hard  I" 

Tom's  plans  for  completing  his  medical  education  and 
■BYgictl  pnctlc^^when  thos  compelled;  by  the  crnelty 


of  his  master,  to  think  of  settmg  up  for  himself— «ie 
quite  as  good  as  this ;  but  the  necessity  of  putting  them  in 
action  is  prevented  by  the  Doctor  yielding  in  this  wise : — 

"^  The  Doctor  and  I  must  come  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing. I  didn't  clean  his  boots  this  morning.  I  wish,  if 
yon  see  him  Jack,  you'd  reason  with  him  a  little." 

*^  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  :  but  don't  be  rash.  Grood- 
by,  Tom  ;  mind  you  tell  the  Doctor  that  I  called." 

**  Well,  I  will ;  but  that's  not  in  my  indentures." 

I  called  in  at  the  widow's  [a  gay  and  amiable  young 
Irish  widow,  who  keeps  a  cigar-shop— is  very  kind  to 
Jack,  and  has  great  influence  with  the  Doctor,]  and 
communicated  the  intended  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Tom. 

<<  Well,"  said  Mrs.  St.  FeUx,  "<  I'U  not  forget  to  make 
the  Spanish  claim,  and  prevent  Tom  from  walking 
Spanish.  The  Doctor  is  very  inconsiderate  ;  he  forgets 
that  Tom's  regard  for  liquorice  is  quite  as  strong  as  his 
own  for  a  cigar.  Now,  if  the  Doctor  don't  promise  me 
to  have  a  fk^sh  supply  for  Tom,  I  won't  let  him  have  a 
cigar  for  himself." 

The  Doctor  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  next  waggon  brought  down  a  hundred-weight  of 
liquorice  ;  and  Tom  recovered  his  health  and  the  smiles 
of  Anny  Whistle. 

Lcngbtard^  Lord  of  London :  A  Romance.  3  yoIs. 
The  best  thing  we  can  say  for  this  romance  is,  that 
we  have  read  it  out-and-out,  and  found  the  third  volume 
the  most  exciting  of  the  series.  It  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  historical  romance,  without  being  called  one  ; 
and  gives  the  reader  firesh  and  delightful  glimpses  of 
London,  and  its  jolly  Saxon  burghers,  in  the  olden  time — 
a  time  so  old  as  the  Crusaders  and  Cutur  de  lAon, 
Longbeard,  the  hunch-backed  hero,  is,  moreover,  made  a 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  people— of  the  Saxons 
still  smarting  under  the  oppression  of  their  Norman  in- 
vaders ;  and  the  book,  ftom,  this  cause,  breathes  the 
generous  spirit  of  liberty.  We  must  tell  the  author,  as 
a  secret,  that  after  his  rambling  gleeman  had  done  such 
gallant  and  chivalrous  service  to  the  high-minded  hero- 
ine and  her  sister  (the  old  tanner's  daughters  of  London 
Bridge  and  Bermondsey,)  we  were  disappointed  at  find- 
ing him  not  turn  out  Richard  himself— executing  justice, 
and  taking  revenge,  in  this  disguise,  iqwn  his  loui 
Norman  courtiers.  We  can  recommend  this  romance  as 
one  which — if  not  of  the  rare  few  forming  the  highest 
order — perfectly  fiilfils  the  main  purpose  of  such  works  ; 
namely,  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  with  a  little 
instruction  agreeably  insinuated  in  the  course  of  his 
amusement. 

Popular   Traditions  of  England,     First  Series. 
Lancashire.    By  J.  Roby,  Esq.    3  vols.  Colbum. 

This  work  was  published  about  ten  years  since,  and 
very  well  received ;  but  the  price — from  the  style  of 
printing,  and  expensive  illustrations — ^was  so  high,  that 
the  Traditions  have  been  sealed  books  to  the  great  body 
of  the  reading  public.  The  work  has  been  republished 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  accessible  to  all  who  can 
contrive  to  obtain  a  sight  of  new  works,  either  by  pur- 
chase, or  the  happy  contrivance  of  circulating  libraries. 
In  an  ingenious  introductory  essay  upon  tradition  in 
general,  Mr.  Roby  says  little  or  nothing  of  those  specific 
traditions  which  he  has  worked  up  into  tales,  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners,  usages,  superstitions,  and  antiquities 
of  the  English.  Yet  each  of  them  has  some  foundation 
in  traditionary  legends,  or  old  ohronicles,  and  coonty 
and  fkmily  histories,  and  genealogies.  Whatever  scop* 
may  have  been  allowed  to  fisacy  in  adorning  the  tale» 
the  author  always  takes  care  to  giva  that  air  of  rsalitv 
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wbioh  atimdi  %  gnadn»  '^loeal  hibitation"  and  nune. 
His  historical,  antiquarian,  and  topographical  know- 
ledgts  render  the  use  of  these  effeetiye  in  the  constmo* 
iion  of  the  tales. 

Naomi;  oty  The  Last  D{^i  of  Jenualem.  BjMrs. 

J.  B.  Webb. 

A  very  pleasing  tale,  which  gives  the  reader — ^whether 
young  or  old — a  lively  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  He- 
brew people ;  and  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Palestine. 
The  scene  is  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  by  the  Emperor 
Titus  ;  and  some  of  the  characters  being  Romans,  and 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  among  the  noblest 
fiunilies  of  the  Jews,  the  ingenious  authoress  finds 
abundant  materials  for  giving  her  narrative  both  variety 
and  interest. 

The  Priest  of  the  Nile;  a  Tale  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

By  Mrs.  Charlea  Tinaley.    2  vols. 

This  work,  in  the  fhime-work  of  a  fiction,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  Mystic  History  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 
The  work  is  only  adapted  to  that  **  fit  audience  though 
few,"  which,  in  these  times,  is  all  it  is  likely  to  obtain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
OUa  Podnda.  By  the  Author  of  «  Peter  Simple," 

Captain  Marryat  has  here  gathered  together  the  most 
valuable  of  his  odds  and  ends,  scattered  through  the 
various  periodical  works  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected whether  as  editor  or  contributor.  He  oommxts 
them  to  the  public  in  the  confidence  of  obtaining  all  the 
justice  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  Here,  moreover, 
appear  all  of  those  miscellaneous  pieces  which  this  fer- 
tile writer  wishes  posterity  to  regard  as  advisedly  and 
deliberately  published  as  his — all  that  he  adopts  and 
wishes  to  acknowledge  as  the  fegitive  oflbpring  of  his 
brain.  A  ^  Diaiy  on  the  Continent,"  originally  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  magaaines  as  the  Diary  of  a  BUuif 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  three  volumes. 
With  many  superfluities,  it  displays  much  of  the  humour, 
shrewdness,  and  plain  direct  off-hand  good  sense,  which 
charaoteriie  aU  Captain  Marryat's  vnritings.  No  one 
better  understands  the  obvious  weak  points  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  those  of  the  nature  of  John  Bull. 
But,  unfortunately.  Captain  Marryat's  prejudices  spring 
from  the  same  root  with  his  good-sense,  and  they  are 
equally  vigorous  in  their  growth.  We  would  advise 
English  people  about  to  visit  the  Continent,  to  enlighten 
their  ignorance,  and  qualify  their  enthusiasm,  or,  haply, 
their  personal  and  national  conceit,  by  a  previous  per- 
usal of  Captain  Marryat's  remarks  in  this  diary. 

Captain  Marryat  has  attempted  a  drama  of  the  tragi- 
comic kind  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  clever  satirical 
directions  for  the  composition  of  a  fashionable  novel,  and 
a  modem  book  of  travels.  **  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,"  does  not  altogether  apply  here;  though  the  author 
does  know  a  trifle  or  two  of  the  mysteries  of  modem 
book-making. 

The  Seer,  or  Commonplaces  Refreshed.    Part  I, 

Under  thi«  quaint  title,  Mr.  Moxon  has  published  a 
nnmber  of  those  stray  Essays  of  Leigh  Hunt,  which 
have  hitherto  been  scattered  through  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  For  our  own  parts,  our  memories  require  no  re- 
freahing.    The  amiable  and  delightfal  fireside  philosophy 


of  <<Bi«akfeBt8,"  and  thai  genial  eritioirai  of  the  elder 
poets,  in  which  Mr.  Hunt,  like  a  skilfiil  wine-merchant, 
propitiates  our  taste  and  judgment,  by  giving  us  a 
liberal  trial-sip,  are  matters  not  easQy  forgotten.  And 
yet,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  ooUected  and  at  hand, 
were  it  only  to  supply  the  **  Book,"  which  of  itself  goes 
fer  to  render  the  **  Breakfast,"  or  the  **  Window,"  or 
even  **  Sunday  in  London,"  a  source  of  exgoyment  and 
instraction. 

The  Parlour  TabU-Book, 

This  itf  a  volume  of  short  extracts,  from  the  best  Eng- 
lish writers  ;  and  generally  those  of  a  grave  and  reflec- 
tive cast.  It  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  done  up, 
and  forms  altogether  an  elegant  and  suggestive  collec- 
tion of  aphorism,  reasoning,  and  description.  The  com- 
piler has  not  overlooked  a  certain  l^Ir.  Wilmott,  with 
whose  works  we  were  not  before  acquainted  ;  though  the 
specimens  given  justify,  in  his  case,  a  dispensation  from 
a  self-denying  ordinance,  and  also  Mr.  Wilmott's  ckim 
to  appear  in  the  best  literary  company — though  perhsips 
not  quite  so  often. 

Family  Prayers  for  every  Morning  and  Seening  of 

the  Year,    By  John  Morison,  D.D. 

In  this  manual  of  family  devotion.  Dr.  Morison  hi« 
drawn  ftt>m  every  pure  and  approved  source  vrithin  hu 
reach.  He  has  studied  brevity,  rightly  considering  short 
prayers  the  safer  extreme  in  conducting  family  worship. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  frame  the  work  in  that  catholic 
spirit  which  may  render  it  acceptable  to  all  sects  and 
denominations,  ^  writing  neither  as  a  Churchman  nor  a 
Dissenter,  but  as  a  Christian,"  and  in  a  style  simple, 
concise,  and  scriptural.  Seven  hundred  and  Jtfiy'^igkt 
prayers,  though  each  is  limited  to  a  single  page,  (of 
goodly  dimensions,)  form  a  large  and  rather  imposing 
volume,  (in  dae  and  appearance  resembling  a  handsome 
royal  Family  Bible,)  and  one  which  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  those  requiring  such  a  help. 

The  Grammar  of  Botany,    By  G.  Francis. 

This  gentleman,  whose  former  botanical  work,  *'  The 
Little  English  Flora,"  we  lately  had  occasion  to  nottee 
with  high  praise,  has  composed  this  Grammar  vnth  a 
view  to  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  readableness,  and  the 
desire  of  obviating  the  objections  which  some  persons- 
more  nice  certainly  than  really  delicate — ^have  made  to 
the  study  of  botany  in  schools,  because  reference  is  made 
to  the  sexual  distinctions  of  plants.  The  work  is  re- 
markable for  good  arrangement,  and  the  consequent 
clearness  of  its  details.  It  is  very  neatly  and  copiously 
illustrated,  and  altogether  forms  a  work  highly  deserv- 
ing of  commendation  as  an  easy  and  popular  introduction 
to  botany. 

Persecution  of  Christian  Converts  in  Madagascar. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis'  *^  History  of  Madagascar,"  re- 
cently published,  laid  before  the  public  the  persecution 
to  which,  after  the  death  of  King  Radama,  his  queen, 
who  usurped  the  throne,  and  her  new  ooonaellors  sub- 
jected the  native  Christians.  The  mission  schools  were 
dispersed ;  the  missionaries,  and  indeed  all  the  English 
residents  were  ill-treated  ;  and  a  vigorous  attempt  wts 
made  by  the  queen  to  eradicate  Christianity  from  her 
dominions,  and  by  persuasion,  or  punishment  if  necessary) 
to  restore  her  subjects  to  the  &ith  of  their  aacesten. 
But  many  of  the  converts  have  held  fost  by  their  profu- 
sion, and  several  have  suffered  martyrdom.  Some  of  the 
perwonted  Christiaps  escaped  to  the  Maaritlut,  and  are 
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MwiaGiMiBriiMii.  Tb»  proltf  of  tht  Toloiie  wbich 
namlcfl  Uietr  mii&iiiip  aire  to  be  d^Toted  to  their  benefit* 
We  tbeiefore  heaxtUy  wish  for  its  saocess, 

JuiamdEatmem;  a  Smei  of  Es$ayM, 
nese  brief  Enaya  are  of  tbe  character  of  thoee  which, 
in  a  light  Tein,  adorn  periodical  literature.    They  display 
jiut  tluBking  and  liTely  talente. 

TheCmieScmi^aer:  a  CoUecti<m  of  Scotch,  J3ngUsk, 
mid  Irish  Comic  Songs^  Glasgow. 
Seae  merry  and  mirth-loYing  eonl  appean,  for  yean 
bick,  to  ha^e  been  keeping  a  sharp  look>oat  for  what- 
ever might  serve  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  sides  ;  and, 
nuadeiing  the  admitted  difficulty,  in  this  ticklish  de- 
putaiettt  of  literature,  of  separating  '*  one  man's  meat 
from  another  man's  poison" — ^the  wheat  from  the  chaff— 
Ik  bis  picked  up  a  great  deal.  Altogether,  there  is  a 
w«iiderftilly  rich,  if  not  rare  collection.  We  are  glad  to 
ind  that  thoee  good  old  ditties,  that  haye  stood  tiie  test 
of  maoy  a  merry  Christmas,  are  duly  priied. 

TU  Foreata^M  Offhing.  By  Spencer  Hall,  a 
native  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
This  ig  a  Tery  pleasing  little  book,  descriptiye  of 
forest  scenery;  of  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men ;  and  of  many  charming  woodland  and  rural 
nablea,  enjoyed  by  the  author  and  his  friends.  And 
sarely  hie  work  is  not  less  deserring  of  attention  that  it 
u  the  production  of  the  leisure  hours  of  an  intelligent 
and  tasteftil  artisan. 

The  Dictionary  ofMaUog^ 
This  ifl  a  collection  of  the  mottos  assumed  by  the  no- 
bility and  gentry^  corporations,  towns,  &c.  &c.,  selected 
from  the  book  of  Family  Crests,  and  is  a  curiosity  in  ilf 
way. 

Banmetage  of  the  British  Umpire,  for  1841. 
We  hare  here  a  complete  list  of  the  baronets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  a  history  of  the  Order,  with  its 
rijh»  and  pririleses, 

QibsofCs  Etymological  Chography. 
This  little  work  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to 
elementary  geographical  works ;  and  a  useftil  supple- 
neDi  it  forme— giring,  if  not  the  exact  meaning  of  every 
Buae  of  a  place,  town,  river,  &c.,  at  least  a  clew  to  the 
B£uuog.  Thus,  when  the  pupil  learns  that  Aber  signifies 
the  Mouth  or  Embouchure  of  a  RiTcr,  or  a  Roadstead, 
he  abo  knows  what  ^fterdeen,  -^ierbrothwick,  Aher- 
^o&way,  &c^  signifies.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  various 
K'/'^  snd  po$tfij«»  being  explained,  the  names  of  places 
naged  under  them  are  easily  understood.  We  are 
M>mewhat  surprised  to  find  the  places  with  postfixes — as 
M,  6i^,  horn^y  houm,  den,  coU,  ford,  &c.  &c. — more 
Bomenms  than  those  of  which  the  names  are  formed  by 
prefixefl. 

Maunder's  SdefOific  and  Literary  Treasury^ 
We  have,  in  this  portly,  or  Dutch-built  volume,  as 
nach  of  a  popular  Encyclopedia  as  it  is  well  possible  to 
^apress  into  the  space  ;  and  really  an  immense  fbnd  of 
Baefal  information.  The  type,  though  small,  is  sharp 
ud  clear.  

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

BihU  8taries.    By  G.  M.  Bussey. 
A  Lilltpatian  quarto-— the  fkvourite  size  for  the  Ju- 
▼cuile  Libnry— is  illustrated  with  neat  cuts  from  those 
<^>8i»  of  Martin  and  Westalli  of  the  Scriptural  subjects 


of  these  arttsts  with  which  the  pnbUo  is  already  well 
acquainted.  The  possession  of  the  book  will  make  the 
little  folks  too  proudj  if  its  lessons  do  not  counteraet  the 
propensity. 

The  Orphan;  or,  the  True  Principles  of  Eeligious 
Education  Illustrated, 

A  pleasing  little  juvenile  story,  intermingling  slight 
sketches  of  Natural  History  with  the  inculcation  of 
benevolent  feelings. 

Fables  and  Proverbs  for  Children.    Edited  by 

G.  M.  Bussey. 

We  have  here  a  selection  of  the  best  Fables  of  every 
age  and  country,  couched  in  language  calculated  to  be 
easily  understood  by  children,  and  to  interest  them.  The 
moral,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  guessed  at,  or  lightly 
told,  is  compressed  in  a  text  of  Scripture,  a  Proverb,  or 
brief  sentence  fh>m  some  good  author.  The  little 
volume  is  neatly  illustrated. 

DRAMAS. 

Eva  ;  or,  Thb  Ebbob  :  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley. 

The  Lovebs  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  M.  Healy,  Esq. 

Thohas  a  Becket  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  John 
Garwood.  _^^ 

SERIAL  WORKS. 

The  Populab  Cyclopedia  ;  or.  Conversations  Lexi- 
con, [This  valuable  work  is  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Fifty-sixth  Part ;  which  forms  the  conclusion 
of  the  Supplement.] 

The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.    Part  VIII. 

Standabd  Ambbican  Litbbatubb.  —  Lectures  to 
Young  Men.  By  George  W.  Bumap ;  and  Scenes  in 
Life.    By  Mrs.  Ellet. 

Works  of  Joseph  us.    Part  X. 

Shakspeabe  Illustbated.    Part  XX. 

HisTOBY  of  Napoleon  (Tyas.)    Part  XXIII. 

Yarrel's  British  Birds.  Parts  XX.  and  XXI. 
[These  Parts  of  this  charming  work  treat  of  the  Plovtn, 
and  their  congeners  ;  and  of  Bitterns,  Ilerom,  &c.  &c. 
The  plates  are  as  beautifol  as  ever.] 

History  of  British  Star-Fishes — Part  III. :  His- 
tory of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  Thomas  Rymer 
Jones,  F.Z.S.    Part  XIII. 

NucEs  Philosophic^  ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of 
Things  ;  as  developed  in  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Words.  By  Edward  Johnson,  Esq.  Part  I.  [This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  populaiiie  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy.] 

Legends  of  LANCASHiRE.-^Part  I.  The  Commbncembnt 
of  the  Battle  of  Wioan  Lane.  [We  fear  this  little 
work  is  a  great  deal  too  high-priced  for  the  present  state 
of  the  literary  market.] 

Memorials  of  Cambridge.    By  Le  Keux.    Part  IX. 

History  of  Printing.    Part  IX, 


PAMPHLETS. 

Mbhehet  Au,  Lord  Palmbbston,  Russia,  and 
France.  By  William  Cargill,  Esq.  [A  clever  pamphlet, 
by  a  writer  deplorably  affected  with  the  Russo-phobia.] 

Letters  on  the  Cubbenct  ;  addbessbd  to  Charles 
Wood,  Esq.  M.P.  By  William  Leatham,  Banker,  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire.  [We  recommend  this  able  pamphlet 
to  all  who  wish  to  arrive  at  the  true  principles  of  this 
most  vexed  and  complicated  question.] 
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Retort  of  the  Dirbctobs  of  the  Litkefool  Mecha- 
nics* IifSTiTonoN,  for  1840. 

Illustrations  of  the  Practical  Operation  of  the 
Scottish  System  of  Management  of  the  Poor.  By  W. 
P.  Alison,  M.D.  [The  papers  read  hy  Dr.  Alison,  hefore 
the  Statistieal  Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow,  last  antnmn,  were  subsequently  published  in 
the  Quaiieriy  Jawmal  of  the  London  StatuHeal  Soeiay ; 
and  haTe  since  appeared  as  a  separate  pamphlet  They 
confirm,  by  a  great  amount  of  additional  testimony, 
whatcTer  has  been  alleged  by  the  philanthropic  Dr. 
Alison,  and  others,  of  the  unsuspected  extent  of  actual 
destitution  which  prevaik,  both  in  the  towns  and  among 
the  rural  communities  of  Scotland ;  and  thus  display 
the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  Poor-laws.] 

FINE  ARTS. 
NtekoTs  Ciiies  and  Towns  of  SeoOand  lUusirated. 

Pftrt  I.  Aberdeen. 
Independently  of  its  masterly  execution,  the  object  of 
this  work  must  recommend  it  to  eyery  patriotic  natiTe 
of  Scotland ;  but  especially  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  the  Fine  Arts.  But  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  series 
of  views  form  the  best  recommendation  of  a  work  which 
is  ftiUy  entitled  to  the  name  of  National.  The  views 
are  in  tinted  lithography,  in  the  style  of  the  late  works 
of  Roberts,  Stanfield,  and  Harding :  they  are  of  ample 
dimensions — ^twenty-two  inches  by  fifteen ;  printed  on 
good  drawing-paper ;  and  neatly  done  up  in  cloth  boards. 


The  First  Part  is  the  City  of  Aberdeen — a  place 
which  flimishes  many  admirable  pictorial  subjects  ;  and, 
in  the  several  views,  a  highly  promisiiig  specimen  of 
this  spirited  undertaking.  Both  the  architectural  and 
scenic  views  possess  the  merit  rare  in  such  delineatioui, 
of  combining  fidelity  and  accuracy  vrith  effect.  The 
work  is  to  appear  in  Qnarterly  Parts ;  and  Perth, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Dumfries,  are  announced  as  in  a 
state  of  forwardness.  An  accompanying  sheet  is  filled 
with  plans,  topographical  details,  &c.  &c  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  like  two  views  on  the  same  sheet,  as  is  done 
in  some  instances,  though  it  should  be  the  better  a  bar- 
gain  as  to  the  number  of  plates.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  a  symptom  of  the  late  pictorial  enterprise  of  the 
Scottish  publishers,  that  this  fine  work  issues  fkom  Mon- 
trose. 

Heath's  Waverlet  Gallery,  Part  IX.,oontuiis — lo- 
belia Yere  in  the  Black  Dwarf;  Poor  Madge  Wildfire, 
beautiftil,  and  wild  enough  ;  and  the  demure  and  pretty 
Alice  Bridgenorth.  Without  being  remarkable  for  ex-, 
cellenoe,  the  plates  are  all  good,  and  the  portraits  much 
more  in  consonance  with  the  idea  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented, than  is  sometimes  the  case  in  similar  works. 

The  Scott  Monument. — [A  fine  engraving  of  the 
Monument  intended  to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  published  by  Adsm 
and  Charles  Black.  It  is  upon  a  large  scale,  and  makes 
a  handsome  picture,  worthy  of  becoming  a  household 
monument  with  the  admirers  of  Scott] 


POSTSCRIPT— WALSALL  ELECTION. 

Limited  as  is  our  space,  we  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  elapse,  without  one  word  expressive  of  hearty  s&tisfiic- 
tion  at  the  decided  movement  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  From  the  attitude  the  League  has  assumed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  election — and  we  anticipate  triumph — the  most  beneficial  consequences 
must  arise.  The  Chartists  and  working  classes  will  now  be  convinced  that  the  members  of  the  League  are  in 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  object,  which  has  been  misrepresented  as  a  trick  of  the  middle  classes  to  divert 
the  people  from  those  ftindamental  reforms  more  necessary  to  their  well-being ;  and  those  of  the  Ministiy,  who  are 
capable  of  serious  refiection,  must  now  believe  that  something  more  is  required  to  satisfy  the  abolitionists  thsn 
the  hocus-pocus  of  Open  Questions.  A  proof  like  this  was  wanted  to  carry  conviction  both  to  that  insensible 
government,  who  despatched  the  unlucky  young  gentleman,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  such  a  constituency,  and  to  those 
misled  persons, — on  this  point  grossly  misled, — who  imagine  that  they  have  an  interest  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Corn-Law  abolitionists.  In  the  present  critically  balanced  state  of  fkctions  and  votes  in  Parliament,  the  Ministerial 
prints  are,  of  course,  furious  at  any  step  which  may  endanger  the  places  of  their  patrons ; — security  in  office,  *^  keep- 
ing in  the  Whigs,'*  being  the  Alpha  snd  Omega  of  their  desire  for  the  general  weal.  The  real  Reformens  aim, 
would,  in  this  particular  instance,  be  doubly  grieved  and  disappointed  if  the  Tory  candidate  was  returned  ;  yet,  even 
that  calamity  were  tolerable,  under  the  conviction  of  the  advantages  that  must  result  from  the  step  advisedly  taken  at 
Walsall,  and  which  will  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  similar  crisis  arises.  Did  the  Whigs,  when  they  sent  down  that 
raw  young  gentleman,  believe  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  Association  was  not  sincere  in  the  declarations  put  forth, 
that,  with  them,  the  repeal  of  the  bread-tax  was  to  be  the  testing  question  of  every  candidate !  In  these  cireuo- 
stances,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Littleton  at  Walsall  looked  like  premeditated  defiance  and  insult.  It  was  Lord 
Melbourne's  speeches  against  repeal  put  into  action  ;  and  npon  every  ground  of  principle,  expediency,  and  con- 
sistency, challenged  opposition  the  most  decided,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  The  lesson  which  this 
energetic  line  of  conduct  has  taught,  will  make  the  Whigs  more  cautious  how  they  put  forth  a  candidate — ^for- 
warded per  order — ^whose  only  claim  is  aristocratic  connexion  and  Treasury  infiuence.  It  is  of  those  who  sent 
him  that  Mr.  Littleton  has  to  complain,  and  not  of  the  deputation  of  the  League,  who  only  performed  a  duty  to 
which  the  League  was  deliberately  pledged,  as  the  Government  well  knew.  But  both  the  Ministry  and  their  tools 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  every  national  object  give  way  to  "  keeping  in  the  Whigs,"  that  they  haxe 
come  to  believe  that  the  same  game  was  to  be  played  for  ever,  in  despite  of  every  assurance  put  forth  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Liberal  party,  and  even  many  members  of  the  League,  have,  like  the  Dissenters,  given  them  but  too 
much  cause  for  this  fklse  security.  This  is  at  an  end,  so  fiw,  at  least,  as  regards  Cheap  Bread  and  Free  Trade  ;  and 
this  is  no  mean  gain  to  the  popular  cause :  while  the  utmost  that  is  hazarded  is  one  vote,  which  may  be  subtracted 
trom  the  small  Ministerial  minority. 
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Ths  pnamt  state  of  poUtical  parties  is  a  subject 
of  important  and  curious  speculation;  yet  to  the 
public  (however  serious  the  inquiry  may  be  to 
the  parties  themselves,)  perhaps  more  curious  than 
important,  because,  no  matter  which  of  the  exist- 
ing political  sections  becomes  dominant  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  general  tendency  of  their 
.scheme  of  goremment  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  public  feeling.  That  public  feeling  is  now  of 
a  reiy  different  description  from  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  old  Tory  domination.  Im- 
provement, ho^rever  slow,  has  at  length  told  upon 
the  people :  much,  indeed,  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  work  of  public  instruction;  but  still 
much  has  been  done ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  change  will  be  felt  by  the  Tory  party  on  their 
aJvent  to  power.  Their  acts  must  be  shaped  to 
soil,  in  some  degree,  the  novel  exigency  of  the 
times.  Tories  they  may  be,  in  name ;  but  the  old- 
fashioned  Tory,  in  deed,  they  will  be  no  longer. 
Still,  in  the  changes  of  the  coming  time,  even  as 
regards  the  situation  of  parties,  there  is  much  to 
interest  all,  though  not  participant  in  the  strife 
and  its  immediate  consequences.  A  vast  change 
will  foUo w  the  change  in  our  political  rulers.  We, 
who  are  ever  sanguine  in  our  hopes  for  mankind, 
believe  that  much  of  good  is  destined  to  result 
from  the  alterations  which  we  fancy  we  can  fore- 
see ;  90  that  the  future,  to  us,  does  not  seem  fraught 
with  that  misery  which  by  many  is  anticipated. 

Bat  what  are  these  changes? — ^What  are  their 
causes — ^what  their  effects?  An  answer  to  these 
inquiries  does  not  seem  difficult,  and  may  be  useful. 

The  present  administration  is  verging  to  its  fall. 
Before  this  paper  is  published  it  may  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Every  parliamentary  election  pares  down 
the  small  majority  by  which  its  frail  existence 
has,  for  the  two  last  sessions,  been  maintained; 
and  soon  the  rampant  Tories,  eager  for  place  as 
well  as  power,  will  compel  tiieir  leaders  to  take 
office;  and  the  Whig  administration  will  have 
erased  to  exist,  "  Here,  then,  we  see,"  some  sen- 
timental admirer  of  Whig  politics  will  exclaim, 
^'here  is  another  instance  of  popular  fickleness  and 
ingratitude.  Ten  years  since,  these  now  discarded 
Mimstets  were  carried  into  office  on  the  people's 
Bhoolders,  in  defiance  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
well-known  wishes  of  the  then  sovereign.  Now, 
80  short-lived  is  public  favour — so  changeable  is 
the  public  taste,  these  same  men  drop  out  of  office 
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— ^no  one  cares  how — no  one  cares  when.  Alas ! 
how  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which  popularity  is 
held."  Such,  doubtless,  will  be  the  sort  of  moral, 
which,  by  many  a  disappointed  politician,  will  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Whig  administra- 
tion. To  us  a  very  different  conclusion  presents 
itself.  Not  looking  solely  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Whigs  at  one  period,  and  the  neglect  which  now 
attends  them,  but  following  them  in  their  acts, 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  into  power  down  to 
the  present  moment,  we  can  well  understand  why 
they  have  fallen  in  public  estimation ;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  prove,  at  the  proper  season,  that  if 
change  is  to  be  laid  as  a  charge  at  any  one's  door, 
it  must  not  be  put  down  at  that  of  the  people ;  that 
the  people  have  not  swerved,  but  that  the  Whigs 
have  forgotten  their  professions ;  that  the  people 
have  not  been  fickle,  but  that  the  Whigs  have 
proved  untrue. 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  declared  popular  will, 
the  Whigs,  in  1830,  were  permitted  to  assume 
power,  the  people  had  faith  in  their  professions. 
These  professions  are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches 
and  conduct  of  the  great  Whig  party  from  1807 
down  to  the  very  period  of  their  coming  into 
power.  A  history  of  this  party,  during  this  long 
trial  of  opposition,  would  prove  an  instructive  nar- 
rative for  all  coming  time ;  and  if  a  contrast  were 
made  between  their  language  before  and  after  their 
taking  office,  the  history  would  prove  not  merely 
instructive,  but  amusing.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
the  present  day  to  rail  at  the  extreme  opinions, 
the  violent  language,  the  headstrong  violence  of 
some  of  the  Radical  leaders,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  appear  as  opponents  of  the  Ministry.  Let 
any  one  peruse  the  debates  of  the  times  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking ;  let  any  one  go  a  little  far- 
ther back,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  Whig 
leader,  he  who  is  the  very  type  of  the  whole 
party,  and  he  will  quickly  perceive  that  the  lan- 
guage of  these  modem  days  is  gentleness  itaelf 
as  compared  with  the  outpourings  of  ancient  Whig 
eloquence;  and,  farther,  he  will  not  be  long  in 
discovering  how  the  popular  goodwill  was  obtained ; 
and  why,  >  iz.  with  what  hopes  the  people  thrust 
the  Whigs  into  office.  Though  the  declarations  of 
the  Whigs  since  1807,  and  of  Mr.  Fox  before  that 
time,  never  went  to  the  length  of  demanding  any- 
thing like  a  thoroughly  reformed  House  of  Com- 
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mons;  yet  they  were  never  tired  of  affirming  that 
they,  as  a  party,  were  opposed  to  all  the  evil  deeds, 
and  evil  piinciplesof  the  Tories  in  power«  They  de- 
clared that  if  such  a  change  were  made  as  they  de- 
aired,  viz.  1st,  achangeintheadministration,Bub8ti- 
tuting  themselves  for  their  Tory  opponents ;  2d,  a 
reform  of  thtHonseof  Commoni,  such  as  they  would 
propose;  why,  then  England  would  see  what  a 
good  and  virtuous  government  really  was.  By 
constantly  repeating  these  assertions,  by  bitterly, 
violently,  criticising  all  the  evil  acts  of  the  then 
ministers,  —  by  eloquent  denunciations  of  the 
Tory  bad  deeds,  and  equally  eloquent  deieriptioiui 
of  their  own  good  intentions,  they  persuaded  the 
people,  at  length,  to  believe  in  theb  good  fiuth. 
The  Whigs  were  substituted  for  the  Tories ;  the 
Whig  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
effected  ;  and,  in  1833,  on  the  meeting  of  the  first 
nformed  parliament,  began  the  trial  of  Whig  pro- 
fessions. The  people  say  that  these  professions, 
have  not  been  fulfilled, — ^that  the  magnificent  pro- 
mises made,  have  been  openly,  shamelessly,  violated, 
*«that  the  machine  of  government,  as  proposed 
and  made  by  the  Whigs,  has  not  produced  the 
benefits  foretold,^that  the  substitution  of  the 
Whjgs  for  the  Tories  has  not  worked  the  miracles 
they  were  taught  to  expect^— that  all  the  old  evils, 
of  which  the  Whigs  so  loudly  complained,  still 
exist ;  and,  that  principles  as  well  as  professions 
have  been  forgotten,  lliinking  thus,  (and  we  are 
not  now  going  over  the  ground  to  prove  the  people 
righty  but  are  merely  accounting  for  the  present 
vnpopularity  of  the  once  popular  Whjgs^)— think- 
log  thus^  the  people  have  withdrawn  their  favour 
from  the  Whig  party ;  and  surely,  if  the  facts  be 
aa  is  commonly  said,  no  one  can  properly  accuse 
the  peojple  of  fickleness  and  ingratitude.  The 
chai^  is  not  in  them,  but  in  those  who  have  de- 
ceive them. 

The  people  having  withdrawn  their  favour,  the 
inevitable  result  has  followed,— inevitable,  we  say, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
whi<^  we  live.  The  Whigs,  professing  liberal 
opinions,  can  only  be  kept  in  office,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  our  Legislature,  by  keeping  the  people 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  The  not  seeing  this, 
has  been  the  great  political  error  of  the  Whig 
party.  ^  Suppose  them  to  have  acted  up  to  all  their 
frofessions;  supposethem  tohave  exhibited  theqieo- 
tade  long  desired,  but  never  yet  seen  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  a  frugal,  just,  and  wise  govern* 
ment ;  the  time  must  have  arrived  at  which  the 
Whigs,  by  the  mere  force  of  our  institutions,  would 
have  been  pushed  f)rom  office.  No  people  can  be 
kept  long  in  a  state  of  high  excitement— neither  is 
it  right  diat  they  should  be  so.  Things  recurring 
to  their  ordinary  state,  the  common  eveiy-day 
principles  of  action  would  have  come  into  play. 
The  Whigs,  by  breaking  fsuth,  have  only  brought 
about  this  result  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  happened.  They  have  made  the  people  apa-> 
thetic.  The  oonatitueneies,  therefore,  are  now  ex- 
posed to  all  the  oonunon  and  every-day  motivei^ 
and  hifluences.  The  result  has  been  just  what  was 
loQg  ago  foretold,  when  the  Whigs  were  professing 
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now  chosen,  must  be  an  aristocratic  assembly. 
From  time  to  time  excitement  may  arise  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and,  for  a  period,  the 
aristooratio  predominance  yields ; — ^then  a  liberal 
government  may  be  formed  and  maintained  for  a 
time.  But  so  soon  as  the  excitement  dies  away, 
the  aristocraftie  power  is  manifest  at  evefy  election ; 
day  by  day  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons IS  changed,  and  the  natural  representatives 
of  an  aristocratic  government  take  their  places  on 
the  Treasury  benches.  This  observation  is  in  no  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  remarks  with  which  our  paper 
eommenees.  Although  the  Tories  come  into  office, 
they  must  govern  under  the  correction  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  despotism  amid  a  highly  instructed 
people  is  not  the  same  sort  of  government  as  a  des- 
potism in  the  midst  of  a  barbarous  one.  The 
people  of  this  country  have,  in  the  present  century, 
greatly  changed ;  and  their  government,  no  matter 
what  may  be  Its  form,  must  change  likewise.  Aris- 
tocratic it  still  is,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  aristocratic  it 
is  mischievous.  But  this  dominion,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  will 
prove  less  hurtful  than  heretofore.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, among  so  many  others,  that  makea 
every  well-wisher  to  mankind  anxious  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people.  A  good  govern- 
ment with  an  ignorant  people  is  impossible ;  a  bad 
government,  with  a  highly  instructed  nation,  is 
equally  so.  The  slow  but  sure  reformer  of  every 
government  is  he  who  imparta  instruction  to 
mankind. 

The  Reform  Act  is>  then,  now  working  in  what 
may  be  called  its  natural  condition,  and  producing 
its  natural  result^  It  is  doing  so  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  Still,  the  present  is  that  con- 
dition which  will  generally  prevail.  The  Whigs 
are  going  out  of  office,  for  the  excitement  is  gone 
whieb  brought  them  i^to  power ;  and  the  Aristo- 
cracy are  about  to  resume  the  position  to  which 
they  are  destined  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Conunons.  That  this  which  we  have  call- 
ed the  natural  result  of  our  institutions,  will  satisfy 
the  nation  is  what  we  do  not  believe.  The  mxfe- 
raUd  mischief  of  the  Tories  wiU  soon  again  anger 
and  excite  them;  and  the  natMral  retuU  of  that 
excitement  will  again  be  seen.  But  have  the 
Whigs,  aa  a  party,  looked  forward  to  those  times  ? 
has  any  one  of  them  endeavoured,  for  himself^  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  crisis  that  will  then 
come^  and  of  the  part  which  the  leaders  of  the 
next  move  will  be  forced  to  play?  We  think  not 
The  consequences  of  such  neglect  of  the  future  are 
nevertheless  aU  important  to  the  Whigs  aa  a  party. 

Doubtless  many  of  them — ^nay,  perhaps  all  of 
them — ^who  have  thought  about  uie  matter,  beUeve 
that  the  next  move  wiU  be  like  the  last»  and  that 
their  position  will  then  be  aa  it  was  in  18d0 ;  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  change,  so  much  desired  by 
them,  must  come  about;  that  they,  by  denuncia- 
tiona  after  the  old  fashion^  will  hasten  it;  that, 
foremost  in  the  van  of  opposition,  they  must  be 
the  stuff  of  which  a  new  ministry  is  to  be  made. 
Looking  to  the  past  aa  the  type  of  the  future,  they 
are  pr^aied  for  their  old  chmcter  of  an  oppose 
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tioOy  with  Hm  film  Mief  that  the  tioie  of  their 
jirobatioD  will  not  again,  ae  befoxe,  extend  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centoiy.  Like  gamesters 
wko  have  lost  a  throw,  they  will  throw  again, 
relying  on  the  established  chanoea  of  the  game. 
The  more  aagacious  of  them  are  apparently  look- 
ing forward  to  this  change.  There  are  some  symp- 
toms which  look  like  preparing  the  ground  for 
making  a  stand  in  opposition.  The  way  in  which 
these  longer-flighted  partisans  reason  with  them- 
Klvesy  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows  ^— 

**  The  ministerial  majority  is  gone.  We  are,  in 
Rslity,  out  The  great  inquiij  is,  For  how  long 
ihall  we  be  out?  This  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  manner  of  our  exit.  If  we  simply  expire  like 
a  flickering  lamp,  stinking  in  all  mens'  noBtrils^ 
then  the  day  of  our  return  wiQ,  indeed,  be  a  dis- 
tant one ;  but  if  we  go  out  with  a  great  blaxe— 4f 
we  die  flsmingl  j  libeiml — then  we  shall  excite  sym- 
ptthj;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  we  shall 
have  prepared  subjects  for  liberal  eloquence*  Spite 
(rf^  most  eaxeful  preparations,  our  game  will  be 
a  difficult  one  ;  for  we  have  cut  the  ground  from 
onder  onrselTes  on  many  important  subjects.  In 
the  old  Umes^  J3o(Momjf  was  a  topic  of  unfailing 
ue;  it  was  a  commonplace  on  which  evexybody 
inight  d2i|klay  himself.  Thai  is  now  gone.  There 
is,  howerer,  this  one  consolation:  The  Radicals^ 
who  will  join  us  in  opposition,  may  occupy  this 
groond.  They  have  always  tsJked  economy ;  in 
ikt,  they  haTe  neyer  been  in  office ;  so  it  was  all 
nstnnl  and  proper  that  they  should  do  so.  But^ 
sfier  what  we  bare  done  as  ministen^  100  can  hare 
no  pretext  for  oar  old  abuse  of  our  old  opponents 
OB  this  head.  Wttr^  too,  used  to  be  a  fayourite 
nhject  with  us ;  in  fact,  peace  was  our  war-cry, 
which  we  used  to  raise  on  every  occasion.  Bi)t 
that  topic,  if  not  absolutely  destooyed,  is  greatly 
Binowed.  We  have  been  fighting  with  everybody 
with  whom  it  was  possible  to  ]Mck  a  quarrel ;  and 
have  tried  hard  to  commence  a  war  with  France, 
and  America  also.  For  the  present,  we  have 
&iled;  but  that  was  not  our  fault.  On  the  Com 
Uwi,  also^  and  sundry  other  matters^  our  sayings 
asd  doings  havo  been,  at  the  best,  but  equivocal ; 
m  that  our  ancient  language  respecting  them  can 
Ittrdly  be  renewed.  There  are,  however,  some 
good  anbjects  still  left  us.  Ireland  must  be  properly 
impared.  The  Dissenters  of  England  may  still  be 
Bude  to  hope  sMuething  from  us;  and  what  with 
the  Dissenters  fai  England,  and  Catholics  in  Ire- 
laad,  added  to  each  Radicals  as  will  still  be  our 
friends^  much  may  yet  be  done." 
^  kt,  in  spite  of  these  expectati<ms»  the  present 
11  a  tiding  BMMnent  for  the  Whig  party.  Ontheir 
SoiBg  oat  of  power,  a  laige  section  of  them  wiU  at 
«ce,  in  dbedienoe  to  the  dictaifls  of  their  condition 
«  s  portioa  of  the  aristocracy,  go  over  to  the 
^^rics.  Such  of  their  firiends  as  have  held  by 
theiii...haiiesay  believing  in  their  past  profesnons 
udpreaeat  promises  may  still  adhen  to  them; 
b«i  that  gieal  section  of  the  Liberals  who  have 
jMt  £uth  in  them— whose  political  opiniona  have 
Mta  changed  by  tha  ea^erienoe  of  tha  Whig 
«ilm-'will  no  longer  look  to  the  Whigs  ^ 
l^AteH-'viU  BO  koger  bdfeve  their 


creed  the  true  one  ;  but  will  seek  a  new  faith,  and 
look  for  other  guides.  However  unpalatable  may 
be  the  consequence,  it  comes  of  necessity;  the 
Whigs  must  cea«e  to  exist  as  a  party,  or  they  must 
prepare  to  join  the  Radical  body :  honestly  confess* 
ing  that  the  reform  which  they  e£Fected  was  not 
sufficient  to  attain  the  end  proposed;  and  that  a 
still  farther  and  far  more  searching  change  is  re- 
quired in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Such  a  declaration  will  unite  them  to  the 
great  liberal  party  on  whom  will  devolve  the  duty 
of  fighting  the  good  fight  for  the  people.  So  that^ 
in  either  case,  the  Whigs,  on  going  out  of  office 
will,  in  reality,  cease  to  have  any  existence  as  a 
separate  political  party.  A  new  division  will  take 
place;  SAd  to  this  new  division,  destined,  we 
believe,  to  have  a  far  more  important  influence 
upon  the  business  of  the  people  of  this  country 
than  any  which  has  been  exercised  by  Whigs  or 
Tories^  we  now  turn,  and  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  consequences  that  will  probably  result  from  the 
coming  changes  among  political  parties. 
,  The  situation  of  the  Tory  party,  spite  of  theb 
recent  triumph,  will  be  found  by  their  leaders  one 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, while  we  now  are  writing,  the  leaders  of  this 
great  fiaction,*-more  sagacious  and  more  respon- 
sible than  the  hungry  herd  who  are  clamouring 
for  place  as  well  as  powery— «re  hax^ging  back, 
afraid  of  achieving  the  victory  within  their  very 
grasp.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has^  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  headlong  coarse  of  his 
friends^  endeavoured  to  stay  their  hands  from  giv- 
ing the  death-blow  to  their  opponents,  by  declaring 
that  every  week,  during  which  the  Wh^gs  now 
retain  office,  wiU  retard  their  return  to  it  by  six 
months.  **  Let  them  remain  in  a  little  logger,"  he 
ia  reported  to  have  said,  ^  let  them  damage  them- 
selves yet  more,  (ss  if  that  were  possible !)  and 
our  hold  of  office  will  be«  permanent."  This  Ian* 
guage  is  but  a  pretext.  The  true  reason  for  Sir 
Robert's  Ayness,  is  his  fear  of  his  own  friends. 
He  feels,  and  wishes  to  obey  the  reigning  public 
opinion ;  he  knows  that  the  old  Tory  fashion  of 
misrule  is  incompatible  with  that  opinicHi ;  he  will 
be  responsible,  while  his  followers,  unscrupulous, 
because  they  are  both  ignorant  and  sheltered  by 
his  responsibility,  are  for  returning  to  office  with 
the  old  Tory  baDuoen  flying,  and  carrying  into  full 
effect  all  the  principles  and  practices  of  bygone 
times.  The  High  Church  party  in  England,  the 
Orange  party  in  Ireland,  are  for  no  surrender,  no 
compnmiise :  they  are  for  the  q^irit  and  the  very 
letter  of  the  oM  Tory  law.  Already,  by  their 
furious  bigotry,  they  have  given  their  wary  leader 
infinite  vexation  and  trouble :  and  he  haaa,  with 
sueh  unruly  forces,  to  fiace  the  qurit  of  the  times. 
He^  wise  in  his  generation,  wishes  to  compromise^ 
—to  shape  his  course  to  suit  the  prevailing  opinion ; 
but  many  of  his  followers,  still  remembering  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  are  jealous  of  hb  liberality,— 
are  su^dcious  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  his 
gnidanoe.  In  the  present  nearly  balanced  condi- 
tion of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
cannot  yet  do  without  him ;  though  there  are  many 
I  whohftvaalmdy  given  unequivocal  qnqitomi  of 
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impatience  under  his  rule,  showing  that  they 
would  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  a  more  hold 
and  reckless  leader.  This  leader  has  not  yet  heen 
found ;  neither  will  he,  while  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington lives  (though,  indeed^  Lord  Stanley  made 
a  small  attempt  upon  the  leadership  last  year.) 
Still  it  remains  to  he  determined,  whether  any  one, 
who  has  the  knowledge  and  capacity  requisite  for 
the  leadership,  will  he  found  rash  enough  to  hrave 
puhlic  opinion,  by  carrying  into  full  operation  the 
old  Tory  doctrines,  alter  the  old  Tory  fashion. 
The  practical  sagacity  of  the  Tory  party  will,  we 
think,  prevent  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  The 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
party  itself,  have  everything  to  lose,  nothing  to 
gain,  by  change.  The  present  Ministry,  in  their 
present  condition,  can  do  them  no  harm,  because 
they  can  do  the  public  no  good.  Sir  R.  Peel  is 
the  real  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
actually  governs  the  country  without  the  respon- 
sibility of  office.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  full  of 
honours  and  of  years,  has  no  appetite  for  place. 
They  who  form  the  chief  strength  of  the  party, 
never  hope  for  it.  All  this,  we  know,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  that  section  who  seek  office  not 
•for  party,  but  personal  ends, — ^men  who  seek 
place,  because  place  brings  salary.  It  is  these 
men  who  are  so  fond  of  asserting — **  We  don't 
want  a  leader  who  has  five-and-twenty  thousand 
a-year."  They  are  tired  of  the  oft-repeated  exhor- 
tation of  ^*  Bide  your  time."  Their  answer  is — 
"  While  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  starves."  But 
though  they  grumble,  yet  do  they  obey  ;  and  Sir 
R.  Peel  is  allowed  to  play  his  game  of  delay.  He 
evidently  hopes  to  take  office  upon  a  species  of 
compulsion.  The  public,  he  expects,  weary  of  the 
present  inaction,  will  turn  their  eyes  to  him  as  the 
sole  means  of  obtaining  an  efficient,  because  strong 
Administration.  Then,  when  the  Whigs  have 
dropped  out  of  office,  gofie  not  [because  they  have 
been  turned  out,  but  because  they  could  not  stay, 
he  believes  that  he  may  have  an  obedient  party, 
and  a  favourable  House  of  Commons, — an  obe- 
dient party,  because  of  the  favourable  House.  Then 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  curb  the  now  restless  and 
obstreperous  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  and  the  fana- 
tical High  Churchmen  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Keeping  these  in  order,  he  will  be  able  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  an  enlightened  statesman — 
one  who,  though  not  a  wild  and  reckless  inno- 
vator, desirous  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
is  yet  willing  to  amend  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
faulty;  taking  advantage  of  all  real  experience; 
cautiously  adopting  such  specific  improvements  as 
the  changing  times  require,  yet  carefully  preserv- 
ing the  principles  and  the  very  framework  of  the 
Constitution.  He  will,  indeed,  touch  no  real  abuse, 
effect  no  substantial  reform ;  but  he  will  remove  un- 
sightly deformities,  will  be  what  is  called  a  practical 
statesman ;  that  is,  a  man  who  seeks  little  ends 
by  little  means ;  making  indeed  a  vast  parade  of 
his  improvements ;  pretending  always  to  advance, 
yet,  spite  of  all  his  vain-glorious  show,  remaining 
ever  in  the  same  place :  much  after  the  fashion  of 
those  horses  which  the  jockies  describe  as  canter- 
ing for  an  hour  on  a  sixpence*    Nevertheless,  by 


this  pretence  of  what  he  will  call  rational  improve- 
ment he  hopes  to  satisfy  the  nation  and  his  party: 
the  one  by  nominal  change ;  the  latter  by  retain- 
ing in  substance  every  lucrative  abuse.  He  will, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  find  among  his 
followers— that  class  of  persons,  so  well  known  to 
all  party  men,  who  are  called  tm/>rac<toa52e»— per- 
sons who,  holding  opinions,  openly  avow  and 
honestly  act  up  to  them.  These  will  scout  his 
pretended  liber^ty,  will  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  in  disguise,  and  be  constantly  putting  his 
power  into  jeopardy,  by  endeavouring  to  force  him 
into  the  path  of  the  old  Tory  politics.  The  last 
few  days  have  given  us  a  specimen  of  what  he  will 
have  as  a  minister  to  encounter.  Some  time  since, 
as  all  the  world  knows.  Sir  Robert  delivered  a 
discourse  at  Tamworth,  upon  the  opening  of  a 
reading-room  in  that  town.  The  doctrines  he  pat 
forth  were  such  as  every  liberal  man  of  the  pre- 
sent day  adopts  and  advances.  He  doubtless 
hoped  to  gain,  and  has  gained,  a  world  of  credit 
with  the  public  at  large  for  his  rational  and  toler- 
ant opinions ;  but,  with  his  own  party,  the  efFed 
has  been  very  different.  The  Titnes,  which,for  some 
time  past,  has  been  putting  out  feelers  to  learn  how 
far  the  Tory  public  will  go  against  their  cautious 
leader,  has,  with  great  dexterity,  pounced  upon 
these  liberal  declarations  of  the  OouMrvative  states- 
man. Tolerance  is,  with  The  Times^  the  ofiispring 
of  unbelief.  Tolerance  and  indifference  are  two 
words  for  the  same  thing.  They,  therefore,  argue 
that  the  tolerant  spirit  evinced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
bodes  no  good  to  the  church  and  true  religion; 
thus  endeavouring  to  excite  suspicion  among  the 
church  party,  and  creating  a  set  off  to  the  gain 
with  the  public  generally:  Upon  this  rock  he 
(Sir  Robert)  is  destined  some  day  to  be  wrecked. 
The  time  for  this  middle-man  is  fast  disappearing. 
Both  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  puiy  are 
beginning  to  feel  and  to  say,  *^  He  who  is  not  for 
us  is  against  us."  The  aristocratic  party,  however, 
will  be  the  losers  by  adopting  this  open  straight- 
forward policy.  He  who  properly  understands 
their  present  position  and  interests  vnll  do  his 
utmost  to  keep  off  the  day  on  which  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  govenmient  come  fidrly  and  palpably  into 
direct  opposition.  In  that  contest,  whenever  it 
may  happen,  the  aristocracy  will  be  worsted. 
Their  proper  business  is  to  put  off  the  evil  hoar. 
No  one  has  shown  more  clearly  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  done,  that 
he  clearly  perceives  and  thoroughly  appreciates  this 
danger.  The  conviction  of  this  truth  has  made  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  more  than  once  declare,  that 
he  was  well  pleased  to  keep  the  present  ministiy 
in  office.  For  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  con- 
sidered as  an  aristocracy,  the  Whig  ministry  is  the 
true  Conservative  ministry.  It  is  the  safest  modi- 
fication of  aristocratic  rule;  because  it  has  the 
show  and  semblance  of  liberality.  The  Whigs 
stand  between  two  hostile  principles ;  let  them  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  these  two  principles  wiU  come 
into  collision.  The  mere  party  man,  the  politi- 
cian seeking  place  because  of  the  profits,  is  care- 
less of  the  laiger  imterest  of  the  class  under  whose 
baimer  Jde  fights.    He  is  a  Tory  because  he  belieres 
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Toiyism  is  the  most  profitable  opinion  for  himnelf ; 
and  not  because  he  belongs  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
has  a  share  in  their  interests  as  an  aristocracy. 
He,  therefore,  wants  the  Whigs  excluded,  because 
he  wants  the  places  which  they  fill.  He  is  care- 
less of  the  good  they  do  to  the  aristocratic  class 
and  dominion,  but  sees  only  the  mischief  they 
create  to  himself,  by  keeping  him  from  place. 
Thus,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  well  pleased 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  declares  that  he  is  quite 
ConsenratiYe,  (for  that's  the  phrase,)  quite  Con- 
seiratiTe  enough  for  him ;  every  hungry  whipster 
who  calls  himself  a  Tory,  and  hopes  to  obtain  a 
place,  is  almost  insane  with  rage  at  his  own  exclu- 
fflon,  and  gives  vent  to  his  passion  in  the  most 
unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Whigs  and  their  leaders. 

In  the  great  Tory  party  then,  as  it  now  exists, 
we  can  distinguish  three  distinct  classes  of  politi- 
cians: First,  there  are  the  worldly  wise  and 
sagacious  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  call 
themaelyes  Tories ;  secondly,  there  are  the  trad- 
ing politicians,  who  bear  the  same  name ;  and, 
thirdly,  there  are  the  honest,  zealous,  but  bigoted, 
church  party  in  England,  and  the  furious  orange 
party  in  Ireland.  At  present,  all  these  are  held 
together,  nominally,  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Whigs ;  but  the  first  class  are  checking  and  keep- 
ing back  the  other  two-— these  two  being  furious 
in  their  desire  to  exclude  the  Whigs ;  the  second, 
Wz.,  the  trading  politicians,  from  sheer  vulgar 
money  interests ;  die  third,  viz.,  the  church  party 
in  England,  chiefly  from  principle — in  Ireland,  from 
both  combined,  though  there  the  money  interest  is 
uppermost,  even  with  the  church  party.  Such  is 
the  game  played  now  while  the  Tory  party  are  in 
opposition.  So  soon  as  they  come  into  power,  the 
first  and  second  classes  will  act  together ;  and  for 
the  purpose,  the  one  of  maintaining  their  exclusive 
pririleges,  the  other  of  maintaining  their  places— 
they  will  both  profess  a  show  of  bastard  liberality ; 
while  the  third  class,  shocked  at  this  departure  from 
principle,  and,  as  far  as  the  orangemen  of  Ireland 
are  concerned,  from  profit  also,  will  raise  an  outcry, 
and  be  as  angry  with  Sir  R6bert  Peel,  as  premier, 
as  they  are  now  with  Lord  Melbourne.  This  last 
fierce  set  of  partisans  have  long  kept,  and  do  still 
keep.  Sir  Robert  Peel  out  of  office.  He  will  find, 
notwithstanding  all  his  care  and  prudent  fore- 
thought, that  they  are  destined  a  second  time  to 
exclude  him  from  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  hetero- 
jreneous  elements,  which  compose  the  Tory  party, 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  attention  more  particularly 
towards  the  present  position,  and  fixture  prospects, 
of  the  orange  party  of  Ireland.  If  the  English 
aristocracy  had  to  maintain  their  exclusive  domi- 
idon,  such  as  it  now  exists  in  England,  alone,  their 
task  would  be  a  far  easier  one,  and  their  rule 
would  be  for  a  much  longer  term,  than  now,  when 
they  have  not  merely  to  fight  their  own  battle, 
but  to  sustain  that  great  ofishoot  of  their  domi- 
nion which  occupies  and  oppresses  Ireland.  The 
*n«tocracy  are  sensible  of  this  danger — so  are  the 
oranjpmen  themselves ;  and  these  latter  feel,  that 
all  Sir  Robert  Peel's  delays  have  for  their  object, 
the  getting  rid  of  their  assistance,  in  order  that  he 


may  really,  in  cant  phrase,  throw  them  overboard. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  cannot  remain  long  in  its 
present  condition.  In  England,  we  bear  with  the 
Established  Church,  because  it  is,  in  fact>  the  church 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people :  in  Ireland  it 
is  not  so.  The  practical  oppression  shocks  and 
angers  the  people  as  much  as  the  theoretic  princi- 
ple revolts  their  reason.  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels 
this :  he  knows,  that  he  will,  of  necessity,  be  com- 
pelled to  consent  to  some  modification  of  that  great 
ecclesiastical  enormity.  And  the  orange  party 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  sagacious,  wary,  pru- 
dent Sir  Robert  is  preparing  to  get  rid  of,  and 
sacrifice,  these  his  now  too  energetic  and  thick-and- 
thin  supporters. 

We  have  but  a  small  space  to  devote  to  the 
consideration  of  the  next  portion — ^the  other  half 
of  the  new  division  of  future  politicians,  viz.,  the 
new  LIBERAL  PARTY.*  Their  hopes,  views,  prin- 
ciples, require  a  careful,  and  would  well  repay,  an 
elaborate  exposition.  This,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  cannot  attempt,  but  must  reserve  it  for  a  future 
occasion.  A  few  words  may  yet  serve  to  express 
what  hereafter  may  be  more  fully  explained.  The 
contest  of  the  future  will  not  be  between  sections 
of  the  aristocracy — ^Whigs  and  Tories;  but  between 
those  who  support,  no  matter  whether  from  inter- 
est or  conscientious  principle,  an  aristocratic 
dominion,  and  those  who  seek  to  create  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  really  responsible  to  the  whole 
community — a  democratic  government,  one  which, 
actually  representing,  is,  in  fact,  and  not  merely 
in  name,  responsible  to  the  whole  nation.  This 
contest  of  principles  will,  in  our  present  state  of 
cultivation,*  be  decided  by  reasoning,  and  not  by 
force — ^by  alignment  and  discussion,  not  by  fighting 
— ^in  peace,  not  in  war.  Though  the  nation  be 
convinced  of  the  evils  of  aristocratic  rule,  the 
thinkers,  they  who,  in  the  long  run,  govern  the 
whole  people,  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  best 
means  of  bringing  into  action  the  great  democratic 
principle  of  government.  Various  schemes — vari- 
ous means-— to  this  end,  are  proposed,  and  are  now 
being  discussed.  As  the  public  mind  becomes 
enlightened  and  settled,  the  question  will  approach 
its  settlement  also.  When  the  nation  is  ripe  for 
change,  and  demands  the  specific  [reform  which 
it  desires,  it  cannot  be  refused  ;  and  our  next  great 
reform  will  be  as  quietly  effected  as  our  last.  One 
word  more,  and,  for  tJie  present,  we  have  done. 
We  entreat  all  those,  who  are  agreed  upon  the 
mischiefs  of  our  present  system,  but  who  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  remedy,  to  bear  with  and  be 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  one  another 
— ^to  remember,  that  heat  and  ill-will  cannot  for- 
ward the  purpose  they  have  in  view — ^that  abuse 
never  made  converts— and  that  truth  is  best  served 
by  candid  and  calm  inquiry  and  exposition.  We 
must  agree  to  differ ;  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  at 
length  the  great  truth  we  seek  will  be  discovered,  and 
all  our  differences  so  adjusted,  ihat  we  shall  agree 
to  demand  the  one  and  the  same  means  of  redress. 

*  Of  the  once  useAil  Radical  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  a  trace  now  remains ;  bo  that,  in  any 
consideration  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  speak  of  them* 
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OHAPTBBKTU. 

To  this  day,  and  probably  for  as  long  as  the  af« 
ftdr  shall  be  discussed — ^whether  in  the  readings 
looniy  when  the  gas-lights  '*o'  long  October  nights 
look  ronsingly,"  or  on  ^the  pavement"  on  sunny 
summer  noonfr— the  appearance,  and  still  more 
the  abrupt  disappearance,  of  that  wandering  star, 
who,  under  the  appellation  of  Frederick  Adolphus 
Fitswagram,  had,  like  some  brilliant,  fitful  meteor, 
irradiated  the  dramatic  heayen  of  the  ancient 
northern  town  which  formed  the  scene  of  our  last 
chapter — ^will  remain  a  mystery  and  a  pujsxle. 

His  especial  patrons  persisted  in  affirming,  that 
the  variously  and  richly-gifted  Fitswagram,  whose 
private  sources  of  court,  fashionable,  and  political 
intelligence,  were  so  extraordinary,  must  have  been 
an  errant  nobleman  of  no  ordinary  consideration ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Jem  Winkin,  the  head 
waiter  of  the  Crown  and  Mitre,  had  his  own  rea- 
sons  for  suspecting  that  the  ^  play-actor  gentleman, 
with  the  cast  of  the  eye,  and  wry  nose,  az  hoUed  by 
the  Liverpool  heavy  coach,"  had  carried  off,  with- 
out leave  asked  or  obtained,  Mr.  Herbert's  cloak 
and  travelling-cap  ;  as  well  as  forgotten  to  pay  his 
landlandy  9b.  4d.,  being  three  weeks'  rent,  coal,  and 
candle;  besides  Is.  lOd.  for  pork-chops,  two  pots  of 
beer,  and  the  washing  of  a  pink  striped  fomoy 
shirt:  though  the  lodger  had  left  goods  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  ds.  6d. ;  being  the  shirt  aforesaid, 
an  embroidered  pale-blue  faded  satin  waistcoat— 
which,  however,  the  manager  afterwards  claimed  as 
one  of  the  properties  of  Don  Felix — a  dagger  without 
the  hilt,  a  foil  dUtOy  half  a  pair  of  gauntlets,  and  a 
well-worn  hair-brush.  Mr.  Fitzwagram's  personal 
friend,  the  draper,  probably  for  his  own  sake, 
hushed  up  the  landlady's  clamours,  by  paying  her 
off  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  in  the  pound ;  and  as  Mr. 
Herbert  said  nothing  about  the  cloak  and  cap— « 
circumstance  which  confirmed  the  popular  belief 
of  Fitzwagram's  being  some  very  great  personage, 
however  disguised — and  had  peremptorily  stopped 
the  inquiries  of  his  servant,  Jem  Winkin,  for  the 
credit  of  the  house,  was  also  dumb. 

Mr.  Herbert  might  be  supposed  otherwise  occu- 
pied ;  for,  before  that  gentleman  left  his  room  next 
morning,  a  messenger,  by  express,  brought  him  a 
letter,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  he  instantly 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  a  pair  of  additional  horses. 

In  carrying  up  the  tray  of  coffee,  which  Mr. 
Herbert  ordered  for  his  lady,  to  the  bed-chamber, 
Hannah  White  had  been  intercepted  by  that  gentle- 
man ;  who,  as  Amy  Dobson,  a  younger  maid,  five 
minutes  afterwards,  whispered  Jem  Winkin  in 
the  bar,  **gave  her  a  piece  of  money,"  and  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  better  say  no  more  about  it,  my 
dear;  the  past  cannot  be  recalled :  here  you  are  in 
a  reputable  station ;  why  risk  your  own  good 
name,  or  provoke  inquiries  into  your  past  life,  for 
the  poor  pleasure  of  exposing  another? " 

To  all  this  Amy  oould  solemnly  depose.  She 
had  been  standing,  with  her  sbp-pail,  snugly  en*> 


sconced  behind  the  open  door  of  No*  59,  In  which 
the  gentleman  had  slept  whom  Boots  had  neglected 
to  call  for  the  Newcastle  coach,  and  who  had  made 
such  a  row.  And,  indeed,  save  the  **  my  dear," 
a  pleonasm  into  which  Amy  very  naturally  lell, 
the  report  was  substantially  correct;  and  fully  ac- 
counted to  Jem  for  the  young  bride  drawing  her 
white  veil  closely  over  her  face,  when,  some 
minutes  afterwards,  he,  as  representative,  or  vice- 
roy of  the  absent  landlord,  attended  the  tra*' 
vellers  to  their  carriage,  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  house  for  their  patronage,  and  see  that  all  was 
right;  and  also  confirmed  his  previous  suspicions 
of  the  domineering  London  head-chambermaid,  to 
whose  inauspicious  appearance  he  mentally  attri- 
buted the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Herberts,  and  the 
loss  of  a  '*  genteel  party"  to  the  establishment, 
together  with  servants'  and  horses'  keep. 

Jem's  future  prognostics  of  Mrs.  Hannah  were 
all,  and  only  evil  to  the  hitherto  unspotted  fame  of 
the  Crown  and  Mitre ; — till  now,  a  fsmoua  House; 
for  all  the  civil  waiters  had  been  honest  and  active ; 
all  the  pretty  chambermaids  tidy  and  modeaL 

The  emotion  which  the  sagacious  Jem — arguing 
most  logically,  though  from  wholly  &lse  premise 
— had  imputed  to  jealousy,  or  to  the  young  wile 
discovering  the  early  gallantries  of  her  lord,  cer- 
tainly did,  like  much  more  earthly  evil,  originate 
with  a  woman ;  though  the  sinner  was  not  Hannah 
White,  but  Jane  Jenkins,  the  waiting-maid  of  Mrs. 
Herbert. 

The  carriage  vras  no  sooner  fairly  oat  of  the 
town  than  Violet  laid  her  i>ale  face  upon  the 
shoulder  of  her  husband,  and  gave  way  to  that 
passionate  grief  with  'vidiich  the  sympaUietic  Jem 
Winkin  had  seen  her  straggling,  while  hurriedly 
preparing  for  the  sudden  journey. 

**  I  entreat,  nay,  Violet,  I  could  almost  command 
you,  not  to  distress  yourself  so  much.  At  first  I 
was  myself  alarmed ;  but  I  know  Jenkins  too  wdL 
Depend  on  it,  she  has  used  the  privil^e  of  a  true 
lady's  maid,  to  exaggerate  her  mistress's  little  at- 
tack of  nerves,  or  vapours,  into  this  deadly  illness.'* 

'*  Fainting  fits  ;  long,  deadly  fiunts  :  and  the 
cause,  dear  Charles?  Let  me  read  that  letter  once 
again.  It  is  too  dreadful  I  If  Mrs.  Herbert  should 
be  dead! — and — ^how  slo^y  they  drive." 

For  the  fourth  time,  Violet  perused  the  hyper- 
bolical epistle  of  Mrs.  Jenkins;  in  which,  after 
many  vague  expressions  of  intense  alarm,  and 
prophecies  of  a  fatal  catastrophe,  that  circumlocu- 
tory person,  in  substance,  informed  Mr.  Herbert 
that,  immediately  after  the  reoeipt  of  letters  from 
■  London,  Mrs.  Herbert  had  been  seized  with  spasms 
and  fainting  fits ;  and,  at  once  changing  her  plan 
of  proceeding  northward,  had  expressed  the  utmoet 
anxiety  to  reach  London,  and  to  be  joined  there,  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles;  and, 
farther,  that  she  had  afterwards  become  so  much 
worse,  that  Jenkins  had  taken  the  liberty  to  write 
by  express;  and  so  forth. 
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Thd  cause  of  this  sadden  attack  was  no  longer  a 
mytUry  to  Charles,  to  whom  his  agitated  wife  had 
just  revealed  every  secret  of  her  heart,  and,  in  the 
interchange  of  confidence,  first  found  consolation 
and  returning  fortitude ;  nor  for  that  matter  to 
Jenkins,  who  was  naturally  a  little  anxious  to  know 
something  of  her  lady's  afiairs,  both  from  motives 
of  cariosity,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  learn  how  they 
might  affect  the  personal^  interests  of  her  lady's 
lady's-maid ;  who,  with  a  very  handsome  salary,  and 
many  small  emoluments  of  office,  would  ill  have 
liked  to  resign  without  good  cause.  Bramah 
locks  to  writidjg-cases  are  useful  impediments  in 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  if  **  Love  laughs  at 
locksmiths,**  chambermaids  may  surely  outwit 
Chubb.  Jfis.  Jenkins  was  fully  aware  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Calcutta  House  were  in  a  very  bad 
way ;  and,  consequently,  her  place  in  her  "present 
fiunily**  in  imminent  jeopandy.  Her  affairs,  as 
well  as  those  of  her  mistress,  therefore,  demanded 
an  instant  appearance  in  London ;  and  Jenkins, 
considerately  proposed  going  forward  by  the  mail 
"uDpratected,**  to  have  everything  in  order  for  her 
lady  in  Regent's  Park.  Her  lady  was,  if  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  left  without  a  friend,  at  least  most 
happy  to  dispense  with  a  waiting-maid,  whose 
iuddenly  changed  conduct  gave  her  a  mortifying 
foretaate  of  redaced  fortune. 

3Ir9.  Herbert  was  therefore  left  alone,  at  an  inn 
on  the  road,  to  commune  with  her  own  heart,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  her  children  :  not  dying — ^not 
indeed  in  any  serious  danger — but  far  from  being 
so  well  as  Charles  argued,  while  soothing  his  wife's 
impatience,  and  quieting  her  apprehensions. 

"  At  worst,  it  is  but  the  loss  to  my  mother  of  the 
neater  part  of  her  fortune,"  said  he;  "nor  can 
1  believe  that  she,  who  never  was  worldly  in  the 
mammonish  sense  of  worldliness,  can  now  have  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  overcome  by  mere  pecuniary 
adTersity." 

**'Tis  for  yaw  sake,  dear  Charles,  for  w,  she 
suffiers — and  that  deepens  my  concern,  is  indeed 
its  spring.  But  now  that  the  worst  is  known,  the 
worst  b  past.  Were  we  but  once  again  together, 
ilrs.  Herbert  will  soon  surmount  this  misfortune, 
and  we  shall  yet  be  so  happy." 

"  In  any  event,  my  mother  will  have  her  widow's 
pension— that  poor  three  hundred  a-year,  which, 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  my  poor  father  considered  so 
paltry  for  his  beauti^  and  high-bred  young  wife, 
that  he  advised  she  should,  after  his  death,  make  it 
over  to  certain  venerable  spinsters  of  her  early 
Mqnaintance,at  whose  schoolshe  had  been  educated. 
This  she  has  avoided,  lest  the  formal  gift  might  have 
appeared  ostentatious ;  though  I  believe  die  lias 
never  yet  applied  any  part,  of  what  may  now  be  her 
»le  pioviaion,  to  other  than  benevolent  purposes." 

"How  good  and  amiable  she  is  I  We  shall  still 
he  rich  enough,  then,"  said  Violet,  trying  to  smUe, 
and  making  no  more  distinction  in  her  words  than 
in  her  thoughts  between  the  property  of  her  hus- 
^d  and  her  mother-in-law  than  if  it  had  all  been 
her  own.  And  Herbert  also  smiled,  kindly  but 
pavely,  at  her  simple  manner  of  thinking  on  sub- 
jects where  clearness  of  ideas  generally  comes  only 
too  soon  to  the  amplest. 


**  Thank  Heaven !"  he  said  at  last,  ^my  mother, 
if  no  longer  wealthy,  will  not  be  utterly  destitute : 
though  the  difference  between  three  hundred  and 
nearlythree  thousand  a-year! — alas!  ....  And, 
for  ourselves,  dearest : — It  Is  a  man's  duty  to  provide 
for  his  wife,  ay,  and  a  man's  pride  and  happiness, 
too :  and  who  ever  had  motives  so  tender,  so  strong 
as  are  mine ; "  and  he  drew  her  to  his  heart,  whis* 
pering,  "you  know  our  plans f* 

"  You  make  me  too  proud — ^too  happy,  dear 

Charles and  a  wife's  duty  ?    But  my  own  heart 

shall  teach  me  that.  Oh,  that  we  were  but  all 
three  together  again  ! — settled,  employed,  very 
very  busy,  and  so  happy !  Mrs.  Herbert  must  feel 
privation  the  most,  but  she  shall  not,  more  than 
enough.  I  am  sure  I  can  supply  Jenkln's  place  to 
her :  she  is  always  best  pleased  with  how  I  do  her 
hair.  And  if  we  could  only  live  in  the  cotmtry : 
I  can  be  so  useful  in  the  country — ^you  smile,  but 
it  is  true :  you  have  no  notion  how  much  *  useful 
knowledge,'  how  many  independent  and  useful 
habits  my  father's  condition,  and  my  happy  edu- 
cation, forced  upon  me,  both  in  my  convent  and 
in  our  dear  little  Jersey  farm." 

"  And  how  many  charming  ones,  I  am  sure ;  and 
both  to  bless  and  gladden  our  home  wherever  It 

may  be,  humble  or  great. ^My  poor  mother  !— 

she  must,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  we,  change  her 
residence,  and  greatly  reduce  her  establishment ; 
yet  we  must,  I  fear,  my  own  notable  housewife, 
however  well  you  may  understand  baking  loaves, 
and  the  management  of  the  dairy,  remain  in  or 
near  London  : — ^where  else  am  I  to  look  for  usefiil 
friends,  or  for  professional  employment,  were  t 
even  fit  for  it  ?" 

"  Then  so  will  Mrs.  Herbert.  I  am  not  angry, 
tliough  you  are  saucy,  Charles,  and  laugh  at  me. 
I  know — I  can  answer  for  her  affectionate  heart :— * 
what  could  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  you 
and  me  ?" 

**  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  her  and 
of  us,"  replied  Herbert,  affectionately;  and  he 
continued,  more  earnestly  and  gravely,  "  We  must 
not,  dearest,  encroach  on  my  poor  mother.  With 
all  your  useful  and  all  your  charming  knowledge, 
you  have,  I  fear,  no  idea  of  the  many  requirements 
of  a  fine  lady.  Even  with  Mrs.  Herbert's  restricted 
means,  ladies  of  good  fashion,  in  such  places  as 
Bath — ^nay,  in  Paris  or  London — contrive,  in  petk' 
sumsy  to  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  habit  has  made  necessary  to  them.  My 
mother  is  the  richest  of  our  party ;  we  must  not 
be  selfish." 

"  Selfish,  Charles !"  returned  Violet.  "  In  wish- 
ing Mrs.  Herbert  to  share  our  happy,  if  humble 
home — ^to  have  a  common  home,  a  common  fate*-^ 
to  be  her  loving  children,  her  zealous  servants, 
her  cheering  companions ; — ^to  lavish  all  our  ten- 
derness, all  our  cares  upon  her — ^go,  sir,"  and  she 
playfully,  though  in  earnest,  pushed  him  away, 
"  you  may  know  Greek  and  mathematics  very 
well,  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  a  true  woman's 
heart.  To  compare  *a  genteel  boarding-house,* 
*  a  comfortable  dowager  |)e>mo»,'  with  its  old  foot- 
man ;  and  jobbed  "roomy  carriage,"  and  whist-tabla 
every  evening,  with  our  bright  and  genial  home ! 
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Would  yon  place,  in  any  comparison,  a  loveless, 
joyless  existence,  embellished  by  a  few  of  the  faded 
trappings  of  vanity  and  the  indulgences  of  sense, 
with  a  life  like  what  ours  will  be  ?    0,  Charles  I " 

'^  You  may  be  right ;  I  am  certain  you  ought  to 
be  so." 

'*  Nay,  am  ;  as  the  heart  of  woman  answereth  to 
that  of  woman,  can  I  truly  answer  for  her.  *  A 
genteel  boarding-house ! '  I  could  scold  you  for  so 
meanly  appreciating  Mrs.  Herbert." 

Violet  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  world 
had  already  tainted  the  mind  of  her  husband  with 
distrust,  if  not  with  cold  pride,  else  what  should 
he  think  it  could  signify  which  of  the  three  was 
the  richest,  save  to  render  the  fortunate  individual 
the  most  zealous  to  minister  to  the  other  two. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  a  considerable  town,  where 
they  halted  next  morning  to  obtain  refreshments 
and  change  horses,  Herbert,  with  Violet  on  his 
arm,  repaired  to  a  banking  establishment  oppo- 
site the  inn,  where  he  thought  it  probable  he 
might  obtain  information,  interesting  to  all  com- 
mercial men,  of  the  great  failures  in  Calcutta ;  and 
of  the  particular  Firm,  the  House,  in  which  his 
stepmother  was  interested  ;  for  by  these  stanch 
appellations  erections  of  pasteboard  and  rags  are  as 
freely  denominated  as  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
structures  of  Lombard  Street. 

Severely  tried  as  the  Housey  according  to  the  first 
accounts,  had  been,  its  clients  were  not  prepared  for 
the  worst ;  for  the  new  intelligence  represented  it  as 
bankrupt,  past  retrieval.  The  handsome  balances, 
originally  announced,  had  now  dwindled  into 
almost  nothing.  The  richest  imagined  proprietor 
of  the  banking-house  had,  it.  was  found,  for  several 
years,  ceased  to  be  a  partner ;  and,  while  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  upon  faith  in  his  credit,  he  no 
longer  incurred  liabilities.  The  credit  and  assets  of 
the  House  were  gone  off"  in  company,  but  its  honour 
remained  untouched  ; — so  Mr.  Herbert  was  assured 
by  the  spruce  and  very  civil  little  gentleman, 
whom  he  saw  at  the  banking-office.  It  had  been 
unfortunate  in  large  indigo  speculations;  more 
unfortunate  in  silk  speculations ;  and  its  good 
luck  in  a  magnificent  opium  venture  to  China,^ 
a  half  desperate  throw,  a  touch-and-go  business, — 
had  not,  by  nine  days,  been  in  time  to  avert  the 
crash,  and  save  the  credit  of  the  establishment. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  the  House  had  been  able  to  keep 
afloat  for  but  another  week,  the  trade-wind  would 
have  borne  it  triumphantly  oft'  the  breakers,"  said 
the  metaphorical  banker,  **  and  it  would  have 
netted  £30,000  by  the  spec,  at  the  lowest  figure. 
....    I  am  afraid  you  are  touched,  sir?" 

**  My  personal  share  of  the  common  calamity  is 
trifling,"  replied  Herbert.  "  My  present  anxiety 
is  caused  by  the  distress  of  a  very  near  relative, 
and  of  many  estimable  friends,  either  ruined  or 
irreparably  injured  by  this  unprincipled  gambling 
with  their  money." 

"  Fair  speculation,  sir,  pardon  me.  If  the  Firm 
had  not  long  speculated  boldly  and  fortunately 
too,  it  never  could  have  stood  that  high  rate  of 
interest,  which  obtained  the  confidence  of  so  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Think,  sir,  what  it  paid — 
higher,  sir,  than  American  securities!" 


Herbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  In  his  con- 
science he  allowed  that  high  interest  must  be 
accompanied  by  corresponding  risks,  and  that  the 
outwitted  parties  might  sometimes  have  been  the 
dupes  of  their  own  blind  avarice. 

'*  It  is  an  unsound  and  bad  system,  I  fear " 
said  he ;  '^  covetousness,  deception,  and  fallacy  on 
all  sides ;  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  which  party 
is  the  more  culpable." 

"  My  dear  sir,  your  ideas  are  quite  of  the  old 
school ;— rwould  cripple  the  very  wings  of  com- 
merce ; — ^pinion  down  the  buoyant  energies  of 
credit."  ^ 

*^  Had  the  gentlemen  in  Calcutta  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  the  indigo  and  silk  they  bought 
with  other  people's  money,  would  they  have 
divided  their  profits  among  those  whose  cash  they 
risked  ?  "  inquired  Violet,  with  simplicity ;  which 
made  Herbert  smile  on  her,  though  very  kindly, 
and  the  man  of  commerce  laugh  outright. 

"  Oh  Lord,  ma'am ! — But  very  few  ladies— no 
offence  to  the  charming  sex— can  be  made  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  business." 

The  abashed  Mrs.  Charles  blushed  as  if  she  had 
said  something  as  silly  as  the  remark  of  the  polite 
Mr.  Bigsby  seemed  to  intimate,  thojagh  perhaps  no 
idea  could  be  more  natural  than  her's. 

^*  It  is  a  pity  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
trade  should  ever  be  incomprehensible  to  plain- 
minded  honest  men— or  even  to  ladies !"  said  Her- 
bert. 

ft 

"  This  house,  ma'am,"  said  the  banker,  in  civil 
explanation,  "  gave  the  Nabobs  six  and  hef ;— « 
monstrous  rate  of  interest — ^worthy  of  some  risk 
that — ^wa'nt  it,  sir  ?  We — Stocks'  House,  of  which 
I  am  a  branch — I  am  leavuig,  however — are  at 
present  doing  loans  at  four ;— on  first  land  securities, 
so  low  as  three  and  hef." 

Charles  Herbert  thought  of  the  mortgages,  and 
other  expenses,  of  his  small,  heavily-encumbered, 
and  now  but  nominal  estate.  The  reflection  sug- 
gested prudence  ;  and  he  had  besides  already  con- 
sulted with  Violet  on  the  propriety  of  getting  rid 
of  the  showy  equipage  and  horses  which  Mrs.  Her- 
bert had  presented  to  him  on  his  marriage;  which, 
he  reflected,  might  perhaps  be  done  to  as  much 
advantage  in  this  town  as  at  Tattersall's.  He  made 
the  necessary  inquiries  of  the  banker ;  mentioning 
that  they  meant  to  travel  by  the  mail  the  rest  of  the 
way  ;  and  to  his  surprise  found  his  polite  friend, 
after  a  survey  of  the  goods,  disposed  to  become  the 
purchaser  himself  of  ^  the  stylish  London  turn- 
out— quite  as  good  as  new."  The  bargain,  where 
both  parties  were  frank  and  liberal,  was  easily 
concluded.  The  banker  promptly  gave  a  check 
upon  the  "  New  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Joint-Stock 
Bank." 

"  A  banking  establishment  new  to  me,"  said 
Herbertr—"  but  indeed  I  do  not  know  the  half  of 
them  in  London." 

"  Capital,  well-known  house,  sir— does  the  busi- 
ness of  nearly  all  the  eastern  counties,  particularly 
in  the  grazing  line — ^premises,  West  Smithfield. 
But  you  ought  to  know  the  house — they  arc  our 
bankers,  Mr.  Herbert ;  you  must  have  been  con- 
sulted in  their  appointment, 
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^  Owr  banken  V*  inquired  the  amazed  Herbert. 

*^  Bankers  to  onr  Company,  I  mean,  ur." 

Herbert  was  more  and  more  perplexed.  He 
laughed,  saying,  ^*  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  yet 
had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by  any  one  in 
the  choice  of  a  banker." 

^  Your  name,  sir,  is  in  the  list  of  Ordinary  Direc- 
tors," replied  the  banker,  taking  up  a  newspaper 
from  his  desk.  '^  Oh,  sir,  I  have  found  you  out. 
You  have  been  tending,  I  understand,  with  your 
charming  lady,  and  a  truant  from  the  shop.  Our 
Ad.  may  be  seen  every  week  in  every  news- 
paper north  of  the  Trent.  The  thing,  though  I  say 
it,  has  been  pushed  handsomely  in  this  county  and 
the  two  next,  as  the  head-office  will  admit.  Ex- 
pect soon  to  extinguish  the  SaUy  reduce  the  Phoenix 
to  ashes,  and  overturn  the  Gkhey  from  York  to 
Grantham — ^ha  !  ha !  ha !  Self-praise,  to  be  sure, 
>Ir.  Herbert,  is  no  honour ;  yet  I  flatter  myself 
that  you,  and  the  whole  Direction,  sir,  may  yet 
find  that  you  might  have  made  a  worse  choice 
than  your  humble  servant.  Old  Stocks  would  have 
found  me  worth  an  additional  jC500,  I  suspect." 

Herbert,  fearing  that  the  speaker  was  touched 
in  the  brain,  became  somewhat  selfishly  apprehen- 
sire  about  tiie  check  upon  the  Joint-Stock  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  Bank — which  he  would  have  much 
preferred  on  Coutts,  Herries,  Hankey,  or  twenty 
others  of  very  inferior  note  on  'Change,  to  theae 
magnates. 

'^  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend,"  said  he  doubt- 
ingly. 

^  Ha!  ha!  Not  how  your  humble  servant  sees 
through  a  millstone?  ....  My  dear  sir,  I  see  your 
card.  I  have  a  hint  from  headquarters,  or  have 
found  out,  that  a  member  of  our  provisional  com- 
mittee was  lately  married;  I  see  your  handsome 
kdy ;  I  put  this  and  that  together.  Ha!  ha!  Let 
me  alone.  Two  and  two  make  four;  don't  it?  I 
am  an  old  hand  at  figures." 

"Very  figurative  indeed,  sir." 

**"  Ay,  ay,  and  at  action^  as  well  as  figures.  The 
Direction,  sir,  never  made  a  finer  stroke  than  in 
my  appointment ;  and  you  will  yet  say  so.  Why, 
this  very  day  I  have  had  half-a-dozen  applications, 
both  from  respectable  parties  wishing  to  transfer 
from  established  offices  to  ours,  and  from  new  in- 
surers. Dr.  Jessop,  Vicar  of  Whomleford,  £5000 
endowment  for  a  niece :  suspected  to  be  a  daughter 
—But  no  matter.  The  Doctor  is  a  Church- 
nian,  and  never  was  married ;  so  the  young  lady 
must  be  a  niece.  He  looks  to  the  bonus :  does  not 
clutch  at  our  lowest  rate — which,  by  the  way,  the 
Company  doing  things  in  so  handsome  and  liberal 
a  manner,  as  to  salaries,  advertisements,  &c.,  must 
cut  sadly  on  our  profits.  But,  as  the  secretary 
remarks,  if  we  should  divide  but  3  per  cent,  what 
signifies  that,  if  we  do  three  times  the  business  of  the 
high  offices  of  the  old  school?  We  shall  cut  'em 
all  out  beyond  a  doubt.  There  is  old  Mrs.  Higgin- 
botham,  long  the  housekeeper,  and  scandal  says, 
the  chere  amiejOf  Squire  Simpson — ^themost  prudent 
and  cautious  of  old  ladies ;  she  last  week  bought  an 
annuity  from  us.  I  believe  she  has  lied  about  her 
age ;  I  don't  think  her  above  sixty-eight,  and  she 
claims  as  seventy-three.     Well,  that  I  am  in- 


structed from  the  head-office  donH^  signify  ;*  we  do 
her  as  seventy-three  for  the  sake  of  example.  She 
has  lately  taken  a  turn  to  Methodism,  and  goes 
'about  everywhere  among  the  evangelical  ladies 
trumpeting  up  the  Old  Established  Church  of 
England  Philanthropic  Office  for  insurance  against 
Fire,  assurance  on  lives  and  Survivorships,  Family 
Endowments,  and  Deferred  Annuities :  all  done  on 
terms  forty  percent,  more  favourable  to  the  insurer 
than  in  any  other  office  in  her  majesty's  dominions. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  patron;  Bishop  of 
London,  ditto,  sub.  ....  So  useful  an  old  lady 
deserves  her  policy  free  of  expense,  as  I  have  hinted 
to  our  counsel,  Mr.  Barker,  to  hint  to  Mr.  Twigg." 

**  Mr.  Barker,  did  you  say,  sir?  Mr.  Burke 
Barker?" 

"  Ah!  have  I  blabbed?  But  we  are  all  friends. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  that  though  only  our  revising 
barrister,  as  I  call  him  in  a  joke,  and  not  aa  osten- 
sible partner  or  functionary,  Mr.  Barker,  b  the  soul 
of  the  concern.  Ay,  there  is  a  man !  Mr.  Twigg,  I 
understand,  though  he  signs  the  policies,  is  a  mere 
capitali8t->a  man  of  colunms  of  figures  ;  but  for 
nice  calculation,  for  finance,  sir.  Barker !  Though 
holding  aloof  himself,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  Provi- 
sional Committee ;  and,  as  I  suspect,  still  is,  though 
he  does  not  appear : — and  will  continue  to  be — ^no 
reflections— ^e^m^  company  always  excepted,  you 
know— the  main-spring,  the  right-hand  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic." 

Herbert  was  stunned.  ^'I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you,"  he  said,  ^  for  a  sight  of  one  of  the  Company's 
advertisements  or  schemes.  I  have  been  rambling 
and  rusticating  for  some  months,  and  am  quite  a 
stranger  to  London  affiurs." 

The  truth  was,  that  Herbert,  like  most  persons 
uninterested,  rarely  looked  at  such  advertisements 
as  those  with  which  the  banker  readily  supplied 
him  from  a  heap  of  newspapers  lying  beside  him, 
and  also  with  copies  of  the  Scheme  and  Tables  of 
the  ''  Old  Established  Church  of  England  Philan- 
thropic Office,"  neatly  printed  in  black,  blue,  red, 
green,  and  golden  characters.  Something  like  com- 
punction visited  Herbert  for  not  warning  this 
credulous  and  conceited  person  of  Ms  danger. 

*'  Do  you  seriously  intend  to  give  up  your  agency 
for  the  respectable  House  of  Stocks,  and  turn  your 
premises — you  say  they  are  your  own  property — 
into  an  office  for  this  new  company?"  he  gravely 
inquired. 

'^A  question  not  to  be  asked,  Mr.  Herbert. 
Why,  I  have  already  been  for  some  months  doing 
a  little,  on  the  sly,  for  the  concern.  I  am  a  con- 
siderable shareholder  myself;  but,  first  term,  as 
soon  as  our  new  front  is  finished — ^beautiful  eleva- 
tion ! — I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to  step 
into  the  bank  parlour  and  look  at  it.  I  have  carte 
blanche  for  the  expenses  of  alteration  ^ — so  down  I 
go  with  ^  Branch  of  Stocks  &  Co.,"  and  hoist  the 
colours  of  the  Philanthropic,    Hurrah ! " 

Herbert  knew  not  what  to  say — ^what  to  think. 

'*  All  the  other  offices  in  town  are  as  jealous  as 
the  devil  of  our  concern,  and  no  wonder.  Mali- 
cious whispers  at  first  went  about— commemal 
jealousy ;  but  I  at  once  threatened  prosecution,  and 
had  even  commenced  an  action.     Mr.  Barker,  our 
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oooBfld,  aMied  dropping  the  aflhir.  He Ssa  prime 
fellow— a  real  inunp/* 

<*  He  was  wise/'  said  Herbert,  coldly.  "  Mean- 
while, if  jcn  could  make  it  convenient  to  giye  me 
gold  for  at  least  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  check  on 
London,  it  would  oblige  me,  as  I  shall  require  a 
good  dMl  of  readj  money  on  the  road.'' 

Herbert,  tlie  married  man,  was  becoming  won- 
derfdllj  prudent. 

**  Most  assuredly,"  cried  the  managerof  the  ^  Phil- 
anthropic for  the  Northern  Provinces."  "  Anything 
to  accommodate  you,  sir.  Perhaps  the  whole  price 
of  the  carriage  and  horses  might  oe  convenient  ?  " 

''As  you  please,"  said  Herbert;  and  the  sum 
was  promptly  counted  out  in  sovereigns  and  Bank 
of  England  notes.  *^  Odd  gold  this  is,  which  farmer 
Curtis  paid  in  with  bills  and  notes,  in  transferring 
from  the  tliree  per  cents,  to  the  Philanthropic  :— 
endowment  for  grandohUdren— diildren  of  his  de* 
ceased  son.  ....  I  regret  beyond  expression  that 
your  short  stay  must  prevent  Mrs*  B.  and  self  enjoy- 
ing the  honour  and  pleasure  of  entertaining  your 
charming  lady  and  you  beneath  our  humble  roof. 
No  getting  up  a  dinner  one  could  ask  a  gentleman 
to  in  this  antediluvian  beefrand-mutton  concern  of 
a  town,  as  Mrs.  B.  calls  it,  vrithout  several  days 
notice ;  nothing  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  pre- 
sentable. Next  year,  if  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
tertain you,  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Direc- 
tion, I  hope  to  have  both  a  little  more  elbow-room 
and  better  appointments.  Along  with  the  new  front 
for  the  office,  we  contemplate  a  new  dining-room, 
a  saloon,  and  drawing-room.  ...  I  do  wish  that 
you  could  have  leisure  to  look  at  the  elevations. 
The  mail  won't  be  up  for  a  full  half-hour  yet,  and  I 
should  be  so  proud  to  submit  the  plans  to  any  geh^ 
tleman  who  could  report  on  them.  Some  of  tiie  best 
ideas  the  architect,  by  the  way,  stole  from  Mrs.  B. 
The  present  dining-room  is  only  fifteen  by  nineteen 
-^«  cage,  sir — we  condemn  it  for  a  nursery," 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Herbert,  again 
moving  to  go,  his  money  safe  in  his  pocket.  "  But 
I  beg  seriously  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  am 
no  Director  of  this  or  any  other  Company  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  though  a  stranger,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  warning  you  to  be  very  wary 
how  you  engage  with  any  new,  flash  London  Com- 
pany, and  break  oiF  a  safe,  profitable,  and  reputable 
connexion  with  so  respectable  an  establishment  as 
that  of  Stocks." 

"  New  Flash  Company,  sir ! "  cried  the  northern 
manager,  greatly  excited,  retiring  a  step  and  rising 
on  tiptoe.  **  You  are  not  then  the  Charles  Courtney 
Herbert,  Esquire,  in  the  list  of  Directors?  This 
company  was  first  established  and  chartered,  sir, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  sir — Anno  Domini,  1 705 

-"CA^italj  One  Milium It  was  intended  to 

revive  it  by  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Clerical  Famify 
Endowment  Friendly  Auoeiation;  but  Mr.  Barker 
approved  the  old  name,  recognised  in  3  Geo.  11., 
chapter  99th;  15  Geo.  III.,  chapter  45th;  and 
many  subsequent  acts  of  parliament;  and  500,000 
prospectuses  were  consequently  cancelled.  Surely 
you  are  the  Mr.  Herbert  in  the  Direction?" 

**  If  I  be,  I  shall  not  be  so  much  longer.  Good 
morning,  sir.'* 


Herbert  had  no  leisure  to  read  the  advertiae* 
ment,  or  study  the  flattering  scheme  of  the  Clerical 
and  Philanthropic  until  seated  in  the  mail-coach* 
to  which  his  new  acquaintance  attended  him.  He 
had  not  left  the  town  a  half  hour  when  the  loungers 
in  the  windows  of  the  reading-room,  which  was 
conveniently  opposite  the  inn,  (a  great  desideratum 
in  countiy  towns,)  by  some  means  or  other,  learned 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  set  off  was  a  principal 
shareholder  and  Director  of  the  office  lately  opened 
in  the  town,  and  had  brought  down  a  handsome 
new  carriage  and  horses,  as  a  present  from  the  head 
office,  to  their  eealous,  able,  and  active  agent  Mr. 
Bisby.  Several  new  applications  were  made  at  the 
office  next  day,  both  for  annuities  and  assurances. 

Herbert  and  Violet  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
the  only  persons  in  the  inside  of  the  mail-coach  ; 
and  when,  in  compliance  with  his  entreaty,  and 
wrapped  in  his  ann,  she  tried  to  compose  herself  to 
sleep,  after  two  nearly  sleepless  nights,  he  laid  the 
prospectus  quietly  on  his  knee  and  began  to  study 
it  with  some  curiosity  and  interest.  Though  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  flourished  as  patron,  and 
a  noble  lord,  then  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  disturb  the  Company^s  ap- 
pointments for  some  time  as  to  its  governor,  Herbert 
could  nowhere  see  the  name  of  Barker,  nor  of  any 
one  Crippes,  save,  ''Consulting  Physicians,  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Edmund  Crips  QuiHtin.** 
His  own  name,  or,  at  least,  that  of  some  Charles 
Herbert,  Esquire,  was  blasoned  at  fiill  length  along 
with  that  of  Sir  George  Lees,  Baronet,  M.P.,  and 
a  long  list  of  names  dear  and  familiar  to  the  ears 
of  commercial  England;  arranged  in  such  wise  that 
not  one  bearing  the  name  could  question  of  the  right 
of  the  company  to  make  use  of  such  well-sound- 
ing, though  equivocal,  appellations  as  Cosmo  La- 
bouchere.  Esquire ;  Peregrine  Bosanquet,  Esquire ; 
John  Jonathan  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  Esquire ;  Hum- 
phrey Ramsden,  Esquire ;  Donald  Trotter  Coutts, 
Esquire ;  Colonel  Charles  Fox  Windham ;  Alfred 
John  Whitbread,  Esquire ;  John  Pitt  Smithy 
Esquire;  Theophilus  Bouverie,  Esquire;  Pa^^ne 
Smith  Spooner,  Esquire ;  &c.,  &c.,  on  to  a  whole 
host  of  monied  Esquires,  with  a  very  attractive 
sprinkling  of  true  knights,  baronets,  barons,  and 
earls.  There  was  but  one  marquis,  but  he  was 
worth  twenty ; — the  Marquis  of  Westminster  had 
the  honour.  Among  these  names  there  were  a 
good  many  familiar  to  Herbert;  and  the  affair 
seemed  so  utterly  inconceivable  as  a  fraud  that  he 
began  to  imagine  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  seri- 
ousproject,and  probably  a  hopeful  one.  Barker  was 
a  very  acute  man.  Herbert  knew  little  of  bumness 
himself,  save  through  those  surprising  turns  of  for- 
tune familiar  to  every  one  conversant  with  English 
manufactui-ing  and  commercial  society,  which,  by 
the  turn  of  the  dice,  exhibits  a  man  one  day  in  all 
the  pride  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and,  in  the  next^ 
rotting  in  a  jail.  No  Crippes  was  to  be  seen  in 
any  department  of  the  concern,  save  that  little  bit 
of  patronage  bestowed  on  Dr.  Edmund,  as  Herbert 
supposed,  in  an  office  nearly  honorary ;  which  favour 
might  be  expected  from  a  brother-in-law.  This 
looked  well ;  but  Michael  Twigg,  Esquire,  the  capi- 
talist— ^yet  there  might  be  many  Twiggs, 
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At  evMy  stage  in  wiudi  Mn.  Herbert  had  pie- 
eedid  the  tnvdUen,  they  found  little  pencil  notes 
left  for  them,  wliidi  xdiered  Yiolet'i  immediate 
•ludety .  Save  that  the  money  and  the  credit  with 
HerriMy  which  Herbert  had  brought  firom  London 
BMDemonthe  before,  were  lensibly  diminishing ;  that 
incipient  sjrmptoms  of  what  he  laughingly  termed 
the  ^  good  old  gentlemanly  yiee,"  wen  manifeeted 
in  Icnnied  largeoses  to  poet-boys  and  waiters ;  and 
ihftt  thoughts  of  the  ^ture,  not  dark»  yet  tinged 
with  gloom,  would  occasionally  intrude,  he  was 
wonderfully  restored  in  spirits,  while  bowling  along 
in  whiit  the  English  sage,  who  had  tried  diflFerent 
modes  of  enjoyment,  has  pionounced  the  most 
exhilarating  human  oonditiim ;  and  with  an  el»« 
mtnt  of  happinen  which  Johnson  did  not  take 
into  account — the  lovely  and  beloyed  partner  of 
hit  lift  and  heart  by  his  side,  silent,  or  smiling, 
with  feelings,  in  all  moods,  sympathetically  attuned 
to  his. 

When  at  6ranth|im,  the  trarellers  overtook 
Mil.  Herbert,  looking  paler  and  thinner,  indeed, 
than  when  they  had  parted,  yet  so  much  better 
than  the  hyperbolical  waiting-woman  had  given 
thun  reason  to  expect;  and  when  Charles  saw  the 
younger  lady  spring  into  the  arms  of  the  elder,  and 
dasped  his  wife  and  mother  in  the  same  embrace, 
a  happier  three  could  not  perhaps  have  been  found 
a  England,  Next  day,  when  Charles,  seated  be- 
tween the  ladies,  heard  them  exohangingthoee  points 
in  the  history  of  their  several  adventures  since  sepa- 
ration, which  letters,  even  ladies'  letters,  could  but 
unperfiietly  record,  he  began  to  understand  how 
mudi  of  their  domestic  comfort  might  depend  on 
their  living  together,  and  on  this  lively  inter- 
change of  grave  or  mirthftd  importai^t  nothings. 
How  they  did  laugh  and  chatter;  and  how 
much  even  Violet  found  to  say  which  she  had 
never  thought  of  saying  to  him.  And  during 
the  three  days  they  were  on  the  road,  the  same 
perennial  flow  of  talk  continued,  though  it  became 
more  varied  and  serious  in  character ;  for  now  Violet, 
by  her  picturesque  narratives,  contrived  to  interest 
his  mother  in  details  about  the  cottages  and  oottage 
gardens,  maidens,  children,  and  matrons,  whidi 
they  had  ssen,  and  to  which  he  feared  Mrs.  Herbert 
might  have  been  very  indifferent  from  other  lips. 
He,  therefore,  began  to  believe  that  Violet  had, 
while  judging  only  by  her  own  feelings,  reasoned 
moie  eorrectly  than  himself ;  and  that  Mrs.  Her- 
bert might  not  only  contrive  to  do  without  Jenkins, 
and  the  many  pretty  new  caps,  and  scarfs.  In 
which  she  had  formerly  indulged,  but,  without,  the 
■ociety  of  those  semi-fluhionable  spinsters  and 
<^>wagen,  who  found  her  home  pleasant  at  lunch- 
time,  and  her  carriage  always  convenient ;  or  those 
who  had  exchanged  formal  dinners,  and  dull  evening 
parties  with  her.  On  the  last  day,  and  almost  the 
last  irtage,  Herbert,  who  had  delayed  the  explana- 
tion which  he  considered  necessary,  affectionately 
requeued  to  know  hb  mother's  future  plans. 

**"  My  plans,  Charles!'*  returned  the  lady,  in 
some  garprise ;  ^'Uke  your  wife's,  my  plans  must 
depend  on  yours.  You  do  not  surely  mean  to  dis- 
<^  ma,  now  that  I  am  poor  as  well  as  lonely.'* 

''My  own  deaieet  mother,"  cried  CharleS|Siiatch« 


ing  her  haod^  l<mdly,  *^theo  we  qndewtand  eaoli 
other.'* 

'' Did  I  not  know  it»  Charlee?"  cried  VioK  with 
bright  looks* 

*^  Ultimately  my  plans  mnet  depend  on  youiWi 
my  son :  for  Uie  present  exigency,  I  mean  to  put 
myself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Charles  and 
dd  Marion,  who  have  so  much  more  knowledge  of 
what  is  proper  for  us,  I  make  no  condition,  save 
that  we  remain  one  fomily.  In  heart  and  interest, 
we  never  can  be  disunited  i  but  I  will  not  bava 
even  a  garden  wall  divide  us." 

"^  Nor  shaU  it,"  said  Herbert. 

^A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken,"  said 
Violet,  prsesing  to  her  side  the  U^  and  delioata 
hand  which  she  had  clasped, 

<*  Are  we  not,  Charles,  quite  as  we  used  to  be?" 
asked  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  a  quivtfing  voice. 

**  A  great  nuiny  thousand  pounds  pooreiw^ha 
jETomm  is,"  replied  Herbert,  laughing,  ^  than  it 
used  to  be.  I,  however,  congratulate  you  upon 
your  philosophy,  mother,  by  which  I  reckon  to 
benefit." 

He  did  pot  now  say  that  he  feared  the  philoeo- 
phy  had  not  yet  been  fairly  tested. 

^  When  I  reflect  upon  the  misery  which  this 
affair  has  brought  upon  so  many  of  mj  Indian 
friends  and  acquaintances,  some  of  them  ladies  in 
old  age,  whoee  incomes  were  before  too  narrow  for 
their  comfortable  maintenance  in  that  style  of  life 
which  habit  has  made  necessary ;  and  on  those  with 
young  fomilies,  where  delay  of  education  ia 
next  to  ruin,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  seblsh  regrets ; 
and  now  that  I  have  got  you  both  back,  not,  as  I 
foolishly  feared,  overwhelmed  and  in  despair,  but 
with.smiUng  facee,  as  weU  as  warm  hearts,  to 
soothe  or  gladden  me,  what  is  there  that  a  rational 
being  dare  murmur  about?  I  should,  despise  my** 
self  as  poor  in  spirit,  as  well  as  most  thankless  to 
the  Almighty  for  numberless  merciee  and  blessings^ 
if  I  durst  repine." 

Herbert  was  delighted  with  this  iirm  and  cheer* 
ful  spirit.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  leave  every 
necessary  domestic  change  and  arrangement  to  the 
judgment  of  his  fomale  allies,  and  to  turn  his 
thoughts  wholly  and  steadily  to  his  own  depart* 
ment. 

OHAFTSB  XVUI. 

HxBBSBT  had  reeolved  to  begin  to  study  law,  as  a 
profession.  This  demanded  a  long  consultation  with 
Mr.  Gryphon,  his  solicitor,  whom  he  rightly  re* 
gardednotonly  as  an  able  lawyer,  butalso  as  a  dear- 
headed,  sound-hearted  friendi,-*ai  the  term  is  un« 
derstood  in  the  best  merely  worldly  sense,-* <that  is^ 
a  man  capable  of  giving  excellent  counsel,  and  even 
of  performing  useful  services,  which  involved  no 
pecuniary  risk  nor  responsibility.  Herbert  would 
not  willingly  have  accepted  of  more  than  this  from 
his  friendly  solicitor,  who,  from  very  natural  pre* 
Judice,  perhaps  fortified  by  shrewd  obeervation, 
entertained  serious  doubts  of  any  young  man  of 
fashion,  alter  the  age  of  twenty*thiee,  being  capa>« 
ble  of  the  persevering  drudgery— ^as  such  a  man 
must  consider  it--and  long  ooiueeof  steady  applica* 
tioBBeceasaiytomakeatbotoucb-biedlawyert  Ha 
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did  not  conceal  his  opinion  when  Herbert  anxiously 
asked  his  adyice.  Indeed,  many  months  elapsed 
before  Gryphon  reluctantly  confessed  that  he 
might  for  once  have  been  deceived,  and  that  Her- 
bert might  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  double  law- 
suits in  which  Herbert  was  engaged.  That  with 
the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  for  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert's  fortune,  was^  represented  as  in  a 
fair  train ;  but  Gryphon  did  not  conceal  that, 
although  gained,  of  which  there  was  every  pro- 
spect, the  fortunate  winners  might  be  little  the 
richer.  The  earl,  like  many  noblemen  whose 
estates  are  too  large  for  management,  was  in  very 
embarrassed  circumstances ;  and  his  death — at  his 
age  not  improbable,  though  not  at  present  likely — 
might  renew  the  suit,  if  his  heirs  were  troublesome. 
It  was  understood  that,  after  the  first  intelligence 
from  India,  which  made  the  earl  feel  some  alarm 
for  theimpoverished  condition  in  whichhis  daughter 
Lady  Laura  might  be  left,  if  her  expectations 
through  Mrs.  Herbert  failed,  he  had  insured  his 
life  for  a  very  considerable  amount. 

"  When  the  earl  gives  up  the  ghost,  we  may 
attach  that,"  said  Gryphon. 

''The  provision  made  for  Lady  Laura  Temple 
seized  for  my  wife !     0,  no ;  that  may  never  be." 
**  Will,  though,"  thought  Gryphon,  who  fancied 
he  knew  how  a  very  high  strain  of  generosity 
in  pecuniary  matters  usuaJly  ended. 

*'  Of  the  other  provoking  case  I  have  better 
news.  Old  Cripps  is  quite  willing  to  compromise 
it,  if  you  will  engage  to  use  your  influence  with 
Mr.  Stocks,  to  check  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  his  son 
Jack.  Stocks  begins  to  be  sensible  that  he  will  do 
his  daughter  no  good,  by  blazoning  the  absurd 
afiair  farther;  and  his  passion  has  considerably 
cooled  down.  Besides,  the  most  guilty  party,  in 
the  opinion  of  every  man  of  common  sense  con- 
versant with  the  case,  namely  the  dashing  Mrs. 
Burke  Barker,  has  got  off  with  flying  colours— com- 
plimented by  the  judge!  She  carries  her  head 
higher  than  ever.  Mi*s.  Barker  and  her  husband 
are  of  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  of  this  good  town." 
''  Though  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  as  to  Jack 
Cryppes'  comparative  guiltlessness,  scamp  as  he  is, 
I  shall  never  consent  to  any  such  compromise, 
though  a  word  to  Stocks  should  insure  me  from 
further  molestation.  Let  them  and  their  petti- 
fogging agents  drop  the  shameless  suit  they  never 
should  have  raised,  and  then  speak  to  me  about 
interceding  for  Jack." 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  that  it  will  be  dropt. 
Barker  sets  his  face  against  it ;  he  does  not  relish 
any  farther  ielat  connected  with  his  wife's  rela- 
tions ;  and  I  believe  his  voice  is  potential  in  that 
quarter." 

"  What  is  Barker  about?"  inquired  Herbert 
with  some  curiosity,  remembering  his  provincial 
friend,  the  banker. 

''  Heaven  knows;  for  a  time  he  was  overcast ; 
but  he  has  lately  flared  up  more  dazzlingly  than 
ever.  He  has  dropt  the  newspaper  concern,  I 
believe,  save  as  an  amateur  to  serve  his  purposes ; 
but  is  still  a  mighty  politician ;  meddling,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  almost  every  contested  election," 


''  For  the  Radicals?  He  was  a  Liberal." 
"Pooh!  Radicals! — ^where  could  they,  poor 
devils,  enable  a  man  to  keep  a  carriage,  and  a  good 
house  for  his  wife  on  Cornwall  Terrace,  chambers 
for  himself,  and  all  sorts  of  equipage  befitting? 
Barker  chooses  again  to  be  known  as  a  barrister— 
at  least  nominally — and  wishes,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  old  fellow,  to  devolve  his  editorships 
upon  his  rafiish  brother-in-law :  yet  he  has  got  no 
appointment,  no  visible  means  of  life,  ....  An 
adventurer  like  Barker  must  be  fully  the  master 
of  his  masters  before  he  can  compel  them  to  do 
anything  permanent  for  him." 

Without  at  this  time  mentioning  what  he  had 
learned  or  suspected  of  some  of  the  present  pursuits 
of  Mr.  Barker,  Herbert  told  of  his  encounter  with 
Jack,  who,  he  imagined,  might  now  be  on  the  high 
seas  on  his  way  to  America.  But  he  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  desire  of  returning  to  Lon- 
don, always  strong,  had  seized  Jack,  as  soon  as  he 
had  a  few  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  like  the  maladU 
du  paysy  or  home-sickness  of  the  mountaineer  of 
Switzerland ;  and  as  the  money  he  had  gotton  from 
Herbert,  together  with  the  sale  of  Herbert's  valu- 
able cloak,  were  sufficient  to  bring  Mr.  Quintin 
Cryppes  on  the  top  of  the  coach  round  by  Liverpool 
to  the  metropolis,  he  pushed  forward ;  in  spite  of  the 
terrors  of  the  police  and  its  argus-eyed  myrmidons, 
and  of  his  deep  distrust  of  the  Barkers,  which  was 
almost  as  great  as  of  the  law. 

It  was  a  desperate  venture ;  but  Jack  had,  in 
fact,  safely  reached  London  two  days  before  Her- 
bert, though  lurking,  half  afraid  to  make  his 
arrival  known  even  to  his  father  and  mother. 
He  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  London, 
and  fairly  seen  the  end  of  his  last  sovereign 
melted  in  a  jolly  supper,  than  the  folly  of  the  step 
he  had  taken  stared  him  in  the  face.  In  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  family  fortunes,  he  did  not  even 
know  in  what  part  of  the  town  his  parente  lodged; 
and  his  last  resource  was,  either  boldly  to  face  the 
Barkers,  and  by  threate  of  exposure,  at  all  hazards, 
to  wring  from  them  what  might  carry  him  out  of 
the  country  ;  or  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon 
the  mercy  of  old  Marion.  Stimulated  partly  by  the 
love  of  adventure,  and  somewhat  by  a  double  dose 
of  brandy  and  water,  Jack  finally  resolved  upon 
the  latter  measure ;  and  as,  at  dusk,  Herbert  was 
hastening  along  Fleet  Street,  after  his  long  oon> 
sultation  with  his  friendly  solicitor,  there  came 
shooting  past  him  from  a  lane,  a  few  yards  from 
Mrs.  Marion's  door,  the  very  man  whom  he  con- 
cluded to  be  ten  hundred  miles  off  by  land  or  water. 
He  at  once  remembered  what  Gryphon  had  said ; 
and,  from  this  and  other  impulses,  clutehed  at  the 
elbow  of  the  figure,  who  for  once  gave  a  start  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  stage. 

"Good  Lard !  Mr.  Herbert!  speak  of  the  devil 
— ^you  know  the  proverb.  I  was  just  thinking  to 
myself  if  I  could  fall  in  with  that  generous  fellow 
Herbert,  he  would  give  me  a  lift  in  my  need." 

"  Can  it  be  you  Cryppes  ? — are  you  perfectly 
mad  ? — What  has  brought  you  to  London  ?" 

"  Mad  I  would  soon  have  been  if  I  had  remained 
out  of  town  much  longer ;  but  not,  even  in  mad- 
ness, ungrateful  to  you,  Mr,  Herbert,  -  By  Jupiter 
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Amman  I  you  are  a  noble  feUow !  I  ahall  neTer 
fbiget  your  kindness  to  me  in  that  demned  place. 
—What  was  the  name  of  it  ?  You  make  me  say 
in  the  teeth  of  Brutus, 

'  Viitae,  thou  art  not  an  empty  name.'  *' 

WhileCiyppes  was  thus  speaking,  he  was  keeping, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  look-out  up  and  down  the 
street ;  and  had  an  alley  or  two  under  his  lee-bow. 

^But,  in  short,"  he  continued,  ^^I  abhor  the 
provinces ;  that  confounded  noise  of  nothing  always 
humming  in  one's  ears,  as  somebody  says : — I  was 
a  desperate  man!  like  the  great  Montrose,  I 
resolrad  '  to  put  my  fortune  to  the  touch,  to  gain,  or 
lose  it  all !'  If,  like  so  many  thoughtless,  innocent 
yonng  men,  I  am  to  be  the  victim  of  vindictive  law 
for  a  frolic,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  those  blasted  Barkers  share  along  with 
me.  Nor  to  me,  can  any  part  of  her  majesty's 
Aastralian  colonies  prove  more  inhospitable  than 
the  northern  portion  of  her  majesty's  patrimonial 
dominions. — ^I  am  a  desperate  man,  Mr.  Herbert. 
Beades,"  he  continued,  in  a  confidential  tone,  ^Hhere 
is  a  delicious  little  devil  of  a  tailor's  wife,  right 

nnder  the  old  Scotch  lady,  up  there. 

0  hem !  Don't,  however,  look  *so  severe  in^youth- 
fiil  virtue.'  I  quite  forgot  you  were  married ! — ^but 
never,  upon  my  soul,  my  obligations  to  you." 

*^  Cryppes,  if  you  have  any  remaining  sense  left, 
try  to  make  your  way  to  your  family,  and  lie  by, 
6r,«depend  on  it,  you  will  fall  in  with  those  who  do 
not  understand  jokes.  That  tailor's  wife  would 
as  readily  make  forty  sovereigns  by  your  arrest  as 
would  Hannah  White." 

^  Pardon  me,"  replied  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  pique, 
—'^  can't  understand  that.  Just  before  leaving 
London,  I  had  made  an  impression  in  that  quarter." 

^  Ciyppes,  you  have  been  drinking  deep.  If  you 
have  any  r^ard  to  your  own  safety " 

**  Drinking  deep !"  intermpted  Jack,  ^*  I  should 
have  been  devilish  glad  to  drink  a  Uttle  deeper, 
had  that  been  convenient,  in  order  to  expel  the 
blue  devils  by  a  much  more  agreeable  description  of 
8pirit»--the om^er^, — ^brandy  and  water.  .  .  .  Ha! 
a  beak ! — ^I  must  bolt.  I  smell  'em  out  a  street's 
length  ofiP."  Jack  now  looked  extremely  flurried 
and  uneasy.  His  lately  vaunted  courage  or  de&* 
petation  had  oozed  out. 

^  Call  at  Mr.  Gryphon's.  You  know  his  cham- 
bers. To-morrow,  by  twelve,  you  shall  hear  of  me 
there." 

^  A  thousand  thanks ! — I  shall  never  forget  your 
kmdneas.— But  for  to-night ?" 

Herbert  took  the  hint^  and  slipped  a  couple  of 
half-crowns  into  the  hand  neatly  but  modestly 
extended ;  and  Jack  shuffled  ofif  at  an  alert  pace. 


When  the  family  of  Mrs.  Herbert  had^that 
evening,  over  their  cofifee,  resolved  itself  into  a 
onmnittee  of  ways  and  means,  that  lady  hinted 
one  point,  in  which  lingering  and  not  unamiable 
▼anity  prevailed  over  her  better  judgment.  She 
<^d  not  willingly  change  her  present  resi- 
dence, for  the  modest  retirement  which  loss  of 
forten^  dictated,  until  the  young  couple  had  re- 
ceired  aa4  ntaraed^tbofle  congrat^tory  xuai7iage« 


visits,  so  long  delayed  by  their  tour.  She  wished 
that  her  friends  should  see  how  entirely  the  extreme 
loveliness  and  sweetness  of  manners  of  the  Earl 
of  Tarbert's  niece,  besides  her  famed  musical  ac- 
complishments, justified  her  partiality,  and  the 
choice  of  her  son ;  and  she  secretly  shrunk  from 
the  humiliation  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Her- 
bert first  appearing  in  connexion  with  some  one  of 
those  snug,  brick  and  plaster,  small  houses,  with  a 
green  door,  and  a  staring  brass  name-plate,  in  one 
of  the  many  Parogen  Places  or  ParadUe  BoWy  of 
which  the  West-end  ladies,  when  they  know  them 
at  all,  entertain  either  aversion  and  horror,  or  pro- 
found contempt ;  identifying  them  with  everything 
pitiful,  vulgar,  and  "  out  of  society" — ^beyond  the 
pale.  Herbert  was  disappointed  by  this  betrayal 
of  latent  weakness,  wliich,  amiable  as  the  motive 
might  be  deemed  by  those  who  look  only  to  the 
surface,  was  in  his  eyes,  at  this  time,  both  paltry 
and  silly.  Was  his  mother  still  unprepared  for 
that  change,  which  was  already  welcome  to  him, 
since  in  it  lay  all  his  present  comfort^  and  with 
it  was  interwoven  every  rational  and  every  ambi- 
tious hope  for  the  future. 

Had  there  been  no  Violet  at  this  crisis,  to  stand, 
like  a  mediating  angel,  between  the  son's  haughty 
pride  and  the  mother's  milder  vanity,  and  by  inno- 
cent wiles  and  gentle  persuasion,  to  have  drawn  and 
held  them  together  ;  coldness,  estrangement, .  and 
want  of  courageous  frankness — the  bane  of  domes- 
tic happiness — ^might  have  followed  misunder-* 
standing,  to  the  lasting  injury  and  discomfort  of 
both.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  Violet,  young  and  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  how  little  ei^er  the  mother  or  son  seemed  to 
know  about  those  constant  petty  annoyances  and 
vulgar  realities  of  the  work-day  world,  which  daily 
tax  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals, but  from  which  the  wealthy  of  England  are 
shielded  with  a  sevenfold  golden  panoply;  by  a 
cordon  of  porters,  valets,  and  accomplished  upper 
servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  divine  the  wi^es 
of  their  masters,  and  suffer  no  one  to  prey  upon  or 
torment  them,  save  confidential  domestics.  Mrse 
Herbert,  for  example,  had  been  exempted  from  all 
the  petty  plagues  of  life,  save  those  which  came  to 
her  through  tiie  medium  of  that  too  clever  Jenkins, 
without  whom  she  had,  until  lately,  fancied  it 
impossible  to  exist. 

The  pride  of  Herbert,  at  tliis  time,  took  a  direc- 
tion exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  mother,  and 
was  carried  as  far  to  the  extreme.  It  revolted  at 
remaining  in  holiday  costume,  and  in  the  holiday 
house,  only  until  he  and  his  wife  had  received  the 
unmeaning  congratulations  and  ceremonious  visits 
of  a  set  of  impertinent,  indifierent,  or  piying  per- 
sons ;  and  had  accepted  and  given  a  round  of 
parties,  for  which  he  could  neither  afford  patience 
nor  money. 

''You  cannot,  Charles,  mean  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  vnth  society,  at  the  very  moment  that 
you  have  the  power  of  contributing  so  much  to 
what  gives  society  its  highest  charm  ? — now  when 
your  marriage  marks  an  era  in  life ;  when  to  form 
agreeable  acquaintanoes  and  solid  friendahips  be* 
comes  80  desirabk/' 
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^  Far  from  it-*.— But  thtrt  am  U  too  Uf^&ag 
friendihipi^  mtb  among  •qttal***€t  leait  in  Lon- 
don. MostofmyfDimir>9*iiMdli^«BitlA(mBtoniuuj 
ts  oall  oar  aoqnaint«noe»  were^  eren  hdan  thl% 
uy  luperion  in  fbrtnne  'many  of  tbiem sny  inf»- 
rion  in  •«-«»Bat  no  matter ;  I  ahaU  not  care  moch 
ftKrilMlo«ofthoae>W«M{ff."  Herbert  waa  begin- 
ning to  employ  bitter  tonea.  Tlie  oold  or  dianged 
manner  of  one  or  two  of  bji  Club  aeqnaintanoea  had 
that  nme  day  tanght  him  thai  be  waa  now  a  poor 
man— or  no  kmger  one  of  them.  *' Thoee  soniliine 
JrimdBf  who  cannot  find  na  out  in  the  brick*honee 
wHh  the  two  or  three  email  eaahee^  mnaiin  cm>» 
tain%  and  mignionette  boxee»  ay,  though  eet  down 
from  the  'Bus  at  our  green  door,  I  ehall  not  carefor.'* 

Mnk  Herbert  reddened,  and  looked  vexed  at  hie 
manner. 

**  Oh,  Charlee!''  eaid  Violet,  reproaohfally^  ee- 
eretlyflBaring  that  hifl  pride  laid  his  serenity  of  mind 
but  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  such  friends.  ^  Don't 
believe  him,  ma'am.  He  ie  much  prouder  than 
we  poor  women  are,  that  saucy  gentleman-— «nd 
much  more  jealoua  of  disrespeet— Disrespect  !<— aa 
if  any  one  save  ourselves  had  the  power  ci  making 
UB  expecienoe  that  humbling  feeling !— -Do  tell  him 
what  we  have  seen  this  momingy  ma'ani--*^ood 
Marion's  discoveiy,  Charlee.r-«Our  Scotch  Browai§ 
has  been  so  actively  on  the  out«look  for  us,  eittee 
Mrs.  Herbert  wrote  her  from  Ghwnthanu  •  •  .  •  • 
I  am  sure  CSiarles  will  be  as  much  charmed  with 
oar  good  fortune  as  we  were  oniselveB." 

'^Itis  a  house  and  quarter  any  one  might  be 
pleased  with,"  said  Mn.  Hexbert ;  still  unwilling 
to  renounee  the  hope  that  their  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance should  receive  their  first  impressions  of 
Charles  in  his  married  character,  and  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  in  as  brilliant  external  circumstances  as 
possiblo— ^  but  for  those  absurd,  conventional  no- 
tions of  localities  and  ndghbourbood  which  influ- 
ence people  in  all  great  towns^  but  e^ieoialfy  in 
London." 

Violet's  fbrtive  pleading  glance  checked  farther 
sallies  of  temper ;  and  Herbert  listened  with  inte- 
rest until  his  mother,  in  expatiating  upon  the 
beauties  and  advantages  of  the  residence  which  she 
and  Violet  had  been  inspecting,  forgot  her  sscret 
wishes  respeetiog  the  bridal  visits.  It  combined 
every  quality  on  which  Violet  had  the  most 
strongly  set  her  heart,  and  had  no  drawback  save 
the  great  distance  frt>m  the  spot  where  Herbert 
must  pursue  his  legal  studies. 

'^And  we  will  have  no  carriage,"  dghed  Mm. 
Herbert,  when  this  was  adverted  to.  ^'If  Charies 
drove  to  the  Inns  of  Court  in  the  morning,  he 
might  easily,  in  fine  days  at  least,  walk  home  for 
exercise." 

**  There  are  the  convenient,  cheap  omnibuBss^" 
replied  Violet. 

Mrs.  Herbert  said  nothing,  but  sighed  more 
deeply.  The  elegant  Charles  Herbert,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  gentlemanlike  young  men  in 
London,  going  and  returning  from  Cbamben  to  a 
hm  at  Chelsea  by  the  'Bual 

••And  the  river,"  said  Videt. 

Thai  was  a  shade  leee  dismal  to  Mia.  HoberU 
She  strove  to  exert  the  philosophy  mi  wUdiChidM 


had  complimented  her.  Her  mind  had  been  so 
imbued  with  apprehensionB  of  something  sqaalid 
and  cheerleaB  in  a  low-rented  honse^  that  the  one  dis- 
covered by  Marion  had  provedan  agreeable  eurprise. 
There  was  a  small  garden  behind  it ;  a  smaller  lawn 
or  grass-plot,  with  flower-borders,  in  front ;  verdare 
and  shady  trees;  and  from  the  little  drawing-room 
an  airy  view  of  the  river,  and  an  infinity  of  gay, 
pretty,  and  lively  objecta. 

'^  So  nice  and  sweet  a  little  drawing-room,  dress- 
ing-room, and  bedchamber  all  tog^her  for  Mn. 
Herbert!"  cried  Violet. 

**A  mudi  nicer  house  than  my  last  dear  lodg* 
ings  at  Brighton,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert. 

^A  study  for  you  below,"  continued  Violet, 
looking  into  the  sweet  little  garden, — ^^'a  veiy 
pretty  dining  parlour,  and  a  set  of  three  aiiy 
ohambera  and  doseta  on  the  second  floor,  and  a 
housemaid's  attic." 

^But  what,  then,  for  yourself  1"  aaked*  Herbert 
fondly.    ^  You  tolk  like  a  Robins'  advertisement." 

'^  O,  I  shall  niche  myself  e verywhete  ;  but  there 
is  a  little  store*room  next  door  to  the  study— I 
.may  have  that  for  my  skmmy^  1  dare  say.  It  is 
rather  dingy  just  now ;  but  with  a  little  paint  and 
paper,  which  lean  put  up  myself,  it  will  be  so 
mag:* 

Mrs.  Herbert  like  any  other  fiar-seeing  middle- 
aged  matron,  oonohided  that  »  nuraay  must  be 
meant  by  this  odd  name  or  delicate  periphrasis. 

^^Give  your  mm^km  a  fitter  name^  my  dear," 
said  she,  ^  than  one  which  is  a  libel  atk  your  or- 
derly tastee  and  neat  habita." 

*^  Ah !"  replied  Violet,  smiling  and  sighiqg,  '^  that 
was  the  name  my  poor  fiither  wont  to  give  to  the 
little  niche,  with  its  four  little  embowered  panes, 
in  the  roof  of  our  Jersey  cottage,  which  I  called 
my  b&udoir;  and  where  I  kept  all  my  treasures 
alive  and  dead,  and  conned  those  tasks  which  wen 
play.  You  recollect,  Charles,  it  was  the  name 
which  Swift— 4here  must  have  been  some  strange 
attaching  quality  about  that  odious  man — gave  to 
poor  Misa  Vanhomrigh's  drawing-room  :  there 
were  no  boudoin  in  those  days  I  fancy ;  and  they 
are,  I  believe,  out  of  fashion,  at  least  in  name,  in 
ours.  Swift  was  a  great  favourite  with  my  fiither. 
I  myself  delighted  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  and  the 
^  HUle  language.'  Ah,  yes !  he  mnst  have  had  a 
heart  once  I — though  pride  and  ambition  cankered 
and  killed  it,  and  by  a  lingering  cruel  death.  .  • . 
In  solitude  one  gets  so  intimate,  so  personally  inti- 
mate, with  one^s  favourite  authors^  that  their 
peculiar  phrases  become  household  worda." 

<<  You  have  shown  cause  why  we  should  leare 
you  your  duttery,*^  said  Herbert;  ^though  the 
name  sounds  rudely  enough  to  an  Skigliah  lady's 
nice  ears." 

^  ^ow  I  wiah  we  were  fairly  inducted  1"  rejoined 
Violet*. ''you  in  your  study— J  in  my sMsfy.  Mrs. 
HerbeH^s  apartments  have  quite  a  ^ttnid  aspect ; 
— «  balcony  for  planta  over  the  portico,  but  above 
all,  a  conaervatory  I" 

''A  conservatory  1— We  shall  be  too  grand," 
said  Herbert* 

^Bnt  so  ingenkrasly  and  cheaply  Ibrmed  I  The 
mulhff  and  aomc  of  tho  oAosa  an^  yon  nnat 
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know,  in  one  ^no^.  Bat  so  dothed*  ao  diaped| 
80  lichhr  embroidered,  with  a  perfect  entangle- 
ment of  luxuriant  and  beautizul  creepers,  Uiat 
Dot  an  inch  of  dead  wall  is  visible.  It  is  a 
perfect  piece  of  living  mosaic !  Well,  npon  the 
loof  of  toe  said  htunble  acuUeny^  ia  raised  a  small 
green-house^  conservatory,  or  what  you  will,  with 
A  glus  door  opening  horn  the  drawing-room ; 
And  with  merely  the  cost  of  a  little  glass,  and  a 
Httle  trouble, — ^there  you  have  it  I" 

«Most  tastefiil  and  ingenious  gentleman,  or 
haplj,  lady  of  Chelsea !''  exclaimed  Charles,  **  who 
has  created  an  Eve's  paradise  above  a  scullery  I 
Were  not  this  house  a  discovery  of  Marion's,  who 
bows  so  well  ahout  houses,  and  many  other  things, 
1  ahottld  fear  that  the  delicious  campa^ne^  with  a 
Tiew  of  the  Thames,  was  too  expensive  for  us," 

Violet  looked  at  Mrs.  Herbert,  imable  to  utter 
all  at  once  what  remained  to  be  told.  She  had 
somehow  come  to  understand,  that  to  speak  frankly 
of  goch  a  calancuty  as  a  lady  laying  down  her 
carriage,  was  as  shocking  as  of  the  impending 
death  of  her  first-born,  or  the  amputation  of  her 
limbs.  It  waa  Mrs.  Herbert  herself  who  said, 
^We  can  let  the  coach-house  and  the  three- 
stall  stable  to  advantage — they  have  a  separate 
entrance  from  a  lane ;  and  so  have  our  house  for 
sett  fifty  guineas." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Charles,  ^lesa  than  Jenkins' 
salary  and  peorquiaites, — ^we  shall  make  rich  at 
Cklaea.    When  do  we  get  possession  V* 

**  Since  you  seriously  ^idsh  to  remove  before  recei v- 

iDgyour  marriage  visits" — edghed  Mrs.  Herbert— 

^  Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  interrupted  Charles ;  **  and  to 

ieeei?e  Uie  congratulations  of  our  future  good 

neighbours  of  Chelsea,  rather." 

''Then,  as  soon  as  I  return  &om  Windsor,  I 
must,  in  common  decency  and  humanity,  visit  and 
console  my  poor  old  friend  Mrs.  Briscoe,  who  quite 
relies  on  me  in  this  distressing  affair  of  the  bank- 
niptcy.  You  will,  in. the  meantime^  make  Mr. 
Gryphon  settle  about  the  house  and  fixtures,  and 
to-morrow  veiy  early,  Mrs.  Marion  comes  to  us»  to 
direct  Violet  and  myself,  what  to  select  from  the 
^nrnitnie  here  for  our  new  abode,  that  it  may  be 
^  once  removed  hefbre— before— the  iah*  •  •  •  • 
Good  night,  my  children." 

''Ah,  Charles,  is  she  not  the  sweetest,  most 
uniable  of  women,"  said  Violet^  as  the  door  closed. 
'^  Of  all  women,  save  her  who,  with  much  higher 
intelligence,  much  purer  taste,  can  still  bear  with 
thoee  pribble-prahbles  which  make  me^  naughty 
aa  I  am,  sometimes  rather  impatient — ^nay,  perhaps, 
lore  her  the  hetter  for  them.  You  are  one  of 
those  happy  and  only  female  creatures,  Violet, 
QRated  but  to  taste  the  sweets,  the  honey,  of  what- 
ever you  touch ;  while  I,  like  so  many  of  my 
brethreo,  as  if  by  instinct,  suck  all  or  a  good  share 
ofthegalL** 

Next  momingy  loQg  before  Herbert,  to  his  shame 
be  it  told,  was  out  of  bed,  the  ladies  and  their 
valuable  auxiliary  were  at  hard  work  from  garret 
to  cellar.  It  was  Violet's  duty  to  make  out  the 
inventories  of  the  goods  to  be  left  for  sale ;  and 
uudoualy  did  she  study  the  looks  and  wishes  of 
the  owner^  as^  ooe  by  Mie^  Msrim  munmarily  con* 


demned  to  auctioB  her  endless  elegancies  and 
luxuries  in  cabinet-work,  silk-hangings^  pier- 
glasses,  Indian  chin%  and  gsnerally  what  dealers 
class  as  articles  of  tirtu, 

*^ Virtue,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Marion,  ^Ises 
little  virtue  in  them,  save  in  sinking  and  running 
away  with  good  siller ;  hut  whatever  virtue  they 
may  have  in  this  grand  mansion,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  only  plagues  and  incumbrances  in  the  Mt 
vUlMn  at  Chekea." 

Still  Violet  often  pleaded  for  a  reversal  of  the 
sentence,  when  she  perceived  how  fondly  memory, 
association,  or  mere  habit^  had  endeared  some 
piece  of  convenient  or  beautiful  dead  matter,  to  its 
gentle  owner;  or  openly  rebelled  against  Marion's 
stem  fiat,  and  begged  off  the  article  as  if  for  herself. 
Mrs.  Herbert  had  herself  pointed  out — along  with 
her  finely-wrought  toilet-plate,  and  many  useless 
and  co8tlytoys,inivoryandfilagree— toys,  as  Marion 
regarded  them-^fi)r  die  had  great  respect  for  plate 
— a  particular  article  which  Violet  knew  the  owner 
prized  highly,  and  which  had  been  one  of  her  in- 
dulgent, elderly  husband's  many  gifts  to  his  spoiled 
wife.  It  was  a  delicately-formed  watering  engine 
of  silver ;  so  small,  as  to  seem  the  mere  model  of  a 
garden  engine,  with  which  Mrs.  Herbert  had  been 
in  the  daily  habit  of  watering  the  plants  which 
ornamented  her  balcony  and  rooms. 

*'  Oh,  not  this,  not  this,"  pleaded  Violetji  who 
had  so  often  seen  the  pretty  machine  gracefully 
used  by  its  fiur  mistress,  in  what  was  one  of  the 
most  important  daily  occupations  of  her  luxurious 
life.  ^' Do  you  thii^  that,  at  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert is  not  still  to  have  flowers,  and  plants,  and 
daily  use  for  her  pretty  watering-pot?" 

^  Ye'll  better  just  flit  bag  and  baggage,  hinny, 
if  yon  boimy  bird-cage  will  hold  all  your  trinkum- 
trankums,"  said  Marion  humorously.  *'Ye  b^ 
for  this  easy-cheyre,  and  that  ottoman;  and  this 
dwarf  book-case,  and  that  wark-table:  never  a 
muckle  wark,  I'm  jalousing,  was  e'er  done  at  the 
side  o'  ane  o'  the  frail  concerns  yet.  Wark-tables  I 
Idling-tables  rather !  If  ye  want  to  see  a  wark- 
table,  gang  away  amang  the  puir,  wan-faced, 
shilpit,  bits  o'  millender  and  mantua-maker 
lassies:  dizzens  o'  them  ga^ered  round  a  real 
wark-table,  and  getting  their  dead  frae  its  hkug, 
weary  hours,  and  thin  fare^  puir  things!" 

^'Mistress  Linton  is  right,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Herbert,  who  had  just  entered.  ^  I  guess  the 
motive  of  your  reservations.  How  self-indulgent^ 
nay,  how  utterly  selfish,  you  must  fancy  me,  if 
my  personal  accommodation  is  to  be  the  sole  study 
in  what  we  reserve." 

*^  Take  not  blame  to  yourself  madam,"  replied 
Marion  boldly.  '^Ye  may  observe  that  Mrs. 
Charles  is  just  as  careful  and  tender  of  some  other 
useless  or  cumbersome  gear,  as  of  your  delicate 
up-fittings.  There 's  Mr.  Herbert's  leebrary-cheyre. 
Poor  studying  was  ever  studied  in  one  of  them,  I 
trow.  They  are  greater  deceptions  still  than  the 
leddies^  daidhn'  wark-tables.  Awa  wi'  the  Uzy 
lounger  I  I  do  not  believe  ever  Mr.  Chuirlea 
crooked  his  hough  in  it  yet.  It's  iplender  new, 
and  will  bring  a  good  price;  and  tot  the  young 
gentlsmaa  wwk  and  win  Us  sttsy*dif yjrft  ere  bt 
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loll  in  it.  They  are  just  fit  for  pursy  deans  and 
gouty  prelates,  thae  feather-bed  seats,  and  no  for 
men,  to  call  men,  who  have  their  way  to  make  in 
the  world  by  unravelling,  or,  it's  as  like,  warping 
and  ravellii^  the  toils  and  meshes  o*  the  law." 

^  Here,  then,  goes  '  a  Spanish  reclining  library 
chair,' "  cried  Violet,  gaily. 

^*  That's  right !  When  the  gentleman  has  once 
wrought  for  and  won  the  privilege  of  rest,  he  will 
find  his  cheyre  the  safter.  But  let  the  leddy  keep 
her  settee;  sorry  woman  should  I  be  to  see  the 
day  she  wanted  it,  or  anything  else  that  sae  weel 
befits  her  station.  And  now,  I  am  thinking, 
mem.,"  said  Marion,  her  face  mantling  with  sly 
humour,  ^^  since  Mrs.  Charles  has  been  so  con- 
siderate and  mindfii'  of  everybody's  wants  but  her 
ain,  we  must  indulge  her.  I  saw  she  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  on  that  auld  hobby-horse  of  Maister 
Charles's,  up  in  the  garret." 

^  0,  you  wicked  Marion,"  said  Violet,  laughing 
and  blushing. 

**  We  will  e'en  let  her  get  that  keepsake — ^it 
would  not  bring  58.' at  a  roup  the  mom : — But  there 
is  another  piece  of  gear,"  continued  she,  seriously, 
^  and  this  Lon'on  has  a  market  for  a'  wares. 
Mrs.  Burker  Barker,  or  whatever  that  bouncer's 
proper  appellation  may  be, — I  mean  the  Pro/essor^s 
high-flying  dochter, — ^is  setting  up  in  a  grand  way, 
however  lang  it  may  last,  and  come  the  siller  frae 
where  it  likes ;  and  it  can  come  from  no  good  gait. 
Weel,  having  got  free  o'  the  law,  she  maun  hae, 
among  her  many  gettings,  a  ledd^s  maid  no  less  ; 
and  Jenkins  is  the  very  cut  for  her,  and  will,  I 
guess,  keep  her  at  the  stafi^'s  end." 

**  That  person  want  my  maid ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Herbert  in  a  voice  of  surprise,  in  which  Violet 
might  have  discerned  a  slight  shade  of  haughty 
pique ;  but  it  passed  off  in  a  moment.  Of  the  end- 
less belongings  to  be  disposed  of,  there  was  none 
half  so  troublesome  as  Jenkins,  nor  of  which  she 
was  now  so  desirous  to  be  handsomely  rid  ;  so  that, 
after  the  momentary  shock,  she  was  really  pleased 
vrith  Marion's  intelligence. 

*^  Nay,  I  did  not  see  Madam  Barker  myself:  it  was 
the  mother  o'  her,  the  Professor's  leddy, — ^there  is 
sorts  o'  Professors  and  sizes  o'  leddies, — did  me 
honour  to  call  on  me  last  night  about  Jenkins, 
vdth  her  tale ;  but  allenarly,  as  I  suspect,  as  much 
about  her  ^^buay,"  as  she  calls  the  hairy-faced 
ne'er-do-weel  I  was  so  simple  as  to  let  loose  on 
the  country,  with  my  five  pound  in  his  pouch. 

Weel,  the  woman  may  have  a  mother's  heart  for 
her  blackguard,  for  aught  I  ken ;  and  it  does  no 
become  me  to  slight  that  sawcred  thing.  They 
could,  it  seems,  get  Jack  pardoned  *^  the  frolic," 
or  the  thing  winked' at,  now  that  it  has  blown 
by ;  and  they  have  something  grand  in  view  for 
him.  They  are  wonderfu*  folk,  even  for  Lon'on ; — 
the  auldane,  thai  was  but  the  other  day  scambling 
about  in  her  rusty  black  sarsnet,  with  her  bit 
basket  below  her  shawl,  trying  where  she  could 
pick  up  a  cheap  morsel  of  dinner  for  her  guidman 
in  Whitecross  jail,  was  dinked  out  yestreen  as 
braw  as  Sink's  wife,  when  she  becked  to  the 
minister;  and  in  comfortable  lodgings  in  Bury 
Stteet|  for  I  keu  the  house.    But  this  i9  nothing 


to  you,  madam,"  said  Marion,  for  Violet  gave  her 
apron  a  gentle  twitch.  **  She  wanted  to  know 
when  you  could  conveniently  receive  Mrs.  Burker 
Barker  to  inquire  Jenkins'  character.  I  said  I 
would  myself  give  her  a'  the  character  required, 
but  that  would  not  do ;  and  so,  as  I  guessed,  ye 
would  be  well  pleased  to  get  quit  of  that  piece  of 
goods  before  going  to  Windsor  or  flitting  to  Chelsea, 
I  made  bold  to  say  this  day  at  one  o'clock  ;  but  if  it 
be  not  convenientr— " 

'^  Quite,  quite  convenient — ^the  sooner  the  better," 
replied  Mrs.  Herbert.  ''  And  much  obliged  I  am 
to  you  for  this  and  many  other  kindnesses." 

^  Say  nothing  about  that.  .  .  I  would  have  spared 
you  this  troublesome  visit  if  I  could  ;  but  there  are 
a  parcel  of  idle,  impudent  huzzies  about  this  and 
a'  toons,  wha  take  pure  delight  in  rambling  from 
house  to  house  every  term,  asking  after  maid's  char- 
acters, just  to  stare  about  them,  and  spy  ferlies  in 
places  where  otherwise  they  could  not  get  in 
their  snouts ; — ^though  this  is  but  the  sma'er  sort  of 
leddies " 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Herbert  could  tell  the  poor 
mother  something  of  her  son,"  said  Violet,  deeply 
compassionating  the  maternal  distress  of  her  for- 
mer harsh  hostess.  Mr.  Herbert  met  this  person 
in  the  north  one  evening." 

"This  person!  Ye  must  not  be  sae  mim  wi* 
my  protty-jee,  as  Maister  Charles  calls  him,— « 
very  protty  jee  he  is,  or  else  no.  Have  his  mous- 
taches sprouted  again,  I  wonder,  after  the  sharp 
singeing  I  gave  the  natural  ornaments?  He  is  a 
beauty  without  paint  yon."  And  Marion  laughed 
aloud  at  her  own  mirthful  recollections.  "  I  maon 
hae  damages  off  him  when  he  comes  to  the  kingdom 
the  dam  o'  them  forebodes  for  her  hopefu'  deckin, 
for  scathe  done  my  guid  name  by  giving  harbour- 
age for  two  nights  in  my  meat-safe  to  the  cheat-the 
widdie.  I'm  no  thinkin',  howsoever,  my  protty-jee 
the  weel  warst  o'  the  crew,  though  he  has  been 

made  the  scapegoat But  where  were  we  ? 

French  timepiece  or-nto/u— of  all  ores  commend  me 
to  the  sterling  ore^  for  that  is  aye  easy  carried  about, 
and  keeps  its  value  in  the  market ; — ^but  go  on, 
hinny.  Naething  but  ups  and  downs  in  this  weary 
schene  o'  our  pilgrimage ;  though  there  is  little 
need,  madam,  to  envy  Mrs.  Buiker  Barker  of 
her  fine  coach  and  grand  dwelling.  What  says  the 
Psalmist  of  the  unstable  condition  of  the  wicked? 

For  oyer  it  the  wind  doth  pass, 
And  it  away  is  gone  : 

— ^Na,  Jack  is  the  best  o'  them." 

'*  Mr.  Herbert  imagines  that  Cryppes  has  gone 
off  to  America,"  said  Violet,  to  whom  Herbert  had 
not  mentioned  his  encounter  with  Jack. 

**  To  Amerikyi  The  haiU  filth  and  scum  o' 
Europe  is  spewed  out  upon  that  wide  land.  Yet 
for  a  clever,  fair-fashioned,  sleeky-tongued,  lang- 
headed  rascal,  or  a  downright  cunning  villain, 
commend  me  to  this  same  big  Babylon ;  though  it's 
utter  destruction  to  rogues  in  a  sma'  way." 

The  inventory,  relieved  by  such  disjointed  chat 
as  this,  was  happily  accomplished,  just  as  the  new, 
flashy,  bright  yellow,  carriage  of  Mrs.  Barker 
drew  up. 

(T^hewntinued,) 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  TRAPPE,  IN  1839. 


With  what  pleasure  did  we  not  behold  the 

last  tip  of  the  setting  son  hide  itself  behind  the 

looming  donds  of  the  horizon,  as  we  wonnd  with 

lagging  steps  up  the  hill  of  the  little  village  of 

So%iy.     We   had,   during  the  day,  ^shaken 

from  off  our  feet*'  the  dust  of  many  a  tedious  mile, 

in  the  hope  of  reaching,  in  the  evening,  the  far- 

funed   ^  Monastery  of   La  Grande  Trappe  du 

Perche."    Arrived  at  Soligny,  we  were  within  a 

league  and  a  half  of  our  destination — whither  the 

road  lay  through  thick  woods,  the  leafy  covert  of 

which  we  had  rapturously  anticipated,  and  with 

the  prospective  enjoyment  of  which,  we  had  at 

times  tempered  the  sultriness  of 

The  day  now  worn,  and  woo'd  to  cnrtain'd  rest, 
By  evening's  softly-mnrmnr'd  lullaby. 

Opposite  to  the  church,  we  descried,  by  the  usual 
pictorial  insignia  of  billiards  gaUy  limned  upon 
the  white- wash,  above  the  door,  '^  Le  Grand  Cafe  " 
of  the  village.  Into  this  establishment  we  entered, 
to  mdulge  the  refreshment  of  a  temporary  unknap- 
sacking ;  and,  also,  to  taste  once  more  the  vulgar 
beyerages,  ycleped,  beer  and  brandy,  ere  we  dis- 
regarded, for  a  time,  the  carnal  affections  and  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  submitted  to  the  frugality 
of  monastic  discipline. 

''Are  messiears  going  to  le  monasUre  this  even- 
ing T  mquired  the  proprietress  of  the  Caf^,  as  she 
placed,  pursuant  to  our  request,  upon  the  table,  a 
bottle  of  la  liarre  Maneke. 

**  Out,  auiy*  was  our  response. 

'^Eh  Hen.'"  rejoined  the  buxom  bourgeoise — 
whoee  patois  denoted  but  too  plainly,  she  had,  at 
DO  period  of  her  life,  rambled  many  leagues  from 
the  locality  where  she  was  then  domiciled — *'  Eh 
^  /  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful ;  the  way  is 
difficult,  and  likely  to-night,  as  the  moon  is  down, 
to  he  very  dark.  But  you've  only  to  keep  along 
the  road  running  straight  before  you — ^not  turning 
to  the  right  nor  left— and  you  cannot  fail  to  arrive 
at  the  monastery." 

Thanldng  the  dame  for  her  kind  instructions, 
we  proposed  certain  queries,  respecting  the  danger 
tohe  apprehended  from  wolves  or  robbers  during  our 
evening's  march  through  the  woods:  all  which 
^ing  satisfiactorily  answered,  and  our  necessary 
refreshment  ended,  we  once  more  buckled  to; 
and,  giving  the  farewell  "  -Son  eair  "  to  our  kind 
matron,  pursued  our  onward  way ;  and,  in  a  few 
niinutefi,  entered  the  gloomy  vistas  of  the  forest  of 
U  Perche. 

At  our  first  setting  out,  we  had  arranged  to  seek 
the  hospitality  of  the  brotherhood  of  La  Trappe  as 
pilgrims ;  and  arrive,  if  possible,  before  the  gate 
^  the  monastery,  according  to  the  most  approved 
pneedents  of  pilgrimage— "  wayworn  and  faint;" 
&nd,at  the  time  setdown  by  the  most  admired  writers 

of  adventure,  "the  grey  hour  of  eve."     Hitherto 

c^cry  circumstance  had  equalled  our  anticipation  : 


the  twilight  grey 


Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad — 
the  atara  that  usher  ev'ning  rose ; — 
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we  were  plodding  on,  beguiling  the  fatigue  of 
our  weary  way  with  lusty  carollings  of  the 
*^  AdesU  ftdelesy*  or  a  snatch  from  some  fondly- 
remembered  ballad  of  "  Old  England." 

We  did  not,  however,  long  need  a  recourse  to 
these  artificial  diversions  of  thought ;  for  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  road- way,  scarcely  discernible  between 
the  foliage,  or  distinguishable  from  the  paths  by 
which  the  forest  is  everywhere  intersected,  so 
engaged  our  attention,  as  to  banish  all  feelings  of 
fatigue. 

Aptly,  indeed,  has  this  locality  received,  the  ap- 
pellation "  La  Trappe ;"  for  so  intricate  is  the 
labyrinth  of  roads  which,  in  every  direction, 
threads  the  forest,  that  adventurous  indeed  must 
that  stranger  be  who  should  endeavour  to  tread  its 
mazy  windings  unattended  by  a  native  guide. 
But  not  to  reach  the  monastic  retreat  uneicenmed 
would  have  divested  our  journey  of  half  its 
romance,  and  have  been,  to  our  enthusiastic 
thinking,  most  unpilgrim-like.  An  hour's  per- 
plexity, however,  in  the  uncertain  recesses  of  the 
gloomy  wood,  was  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  ro- 
mance which  might  attach  to  our  adventure  ;  and 
the  anticipation  Uieref rom  resulting — as  to  the  pro- 
bable reality  of  passing  the  night  upon  the  gnarled 
bough  of  some  ancient  oak,  or,  more  classically, 
reposing  **sub  tegminefagi"  brought  with  it  a  sin- 
cere repentance  of  our  hardihood.  Fears  and 
troubles  increased  with  the  increasing  darkness  of 
the  evening  ;  yet  we  jogged  on,  until  the  sudden 
tolling  of  a  bell,  at  no  great  distance  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  proceeding,  and  the  glimmering  of 
lights  between  the  interstices  of  the  bosky  mase 
wherein  we  were  bewildered,  betokened  our  ap- 
proach to  what  was  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to 
be — "  The  monastery." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  brisk  inarch  served  to 
confirm  our  surmises,  and  bring  us  panting,  **  way- 
worn,'* and,  in  every  respect,  suitable  to  the  most 
fastidious  lover  of  adventure,  as  pilgrims  before 
the  gate  of  "  the  auncient  house" 

Renown'd,  thronghont  the  world,  for  sacred  lore, 

And  pure  unspotted  life  : 

Where  all  the  joy  is  to  relieve  the  needes 

Of  wretched  soules,  and  helpe  the  helplesse  poors  : 

Where  night  is  spent  in  bidding  of  the  bedes, 

And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deedes. 

Seating  ourselves  upon  the  two  stones  which 
support  the  posts  of  the  outer  gate,  we  shortly  de- 
liberated upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  order 
to  entitle  us  to  the  hospitality  of  the  brotherhood. 
Two  things  were  quickly  determined:  that  the 
gate-bell  should  be  rung ;  and  admittance  at  once 
requested.  The  former  of  these  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  The  first  long  jingling  summons  died 
upon  the  silence  of  the  evening — unobeyed :  again 
the  dingle  of  "  the  creaking  bell"  awoke  the  slum- 
boring  stillness  of  the  scene— vibrating  to  the  echo 
of  the  surrounding  woods— then  sinking  in  gentle 
cadences,  until  its  scarcely  audible  tinklings  were 
lost  in  the  reviving  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
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^^BmedicUe! — Qtid  widez  wmsV*  inquired  a 
small  voice  beneath  a  huge  hairy  cap  peering  be- 
tween the  opening  wicket  of  the  gate,  which  slowly 
U^ olding,  discovered  to  us  a  figure,  dressed,  most 
unmonk-Uke,  as  a  gardener. 

^  CAarU^f  Charit^,"  was  our  feeble  response. 

«  Eh  hien,  «A  ««»,"  replied  the  stranger  (in  the 
patois  of  the  country,)  "  it  is  too  late  for  you  to 
be  admitted  ;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  be  chari- 
table," was  the  welcome  rejoinder,  accompanied 
with  an  outstretched  hand  to  lead  us  into  the  lodge, 
within  the  gateway.  Here  we  were  assiduously 
eased  of  our  knapsacks,  and  requested  by  our 
attendant,  in  whom  we  soon  discovered  the  porter 
of  the  estoblishment,  to  be  seated.  A  short  inquiry 
then  ensued  respecting  the  place  whence— the 
manner  how— and  the  wherefore— of  our  journey- 
ing ;— which  was  as  shortly  and  as  satisfactorily 
answered.  To  corroborate  the  several  statements 
made  by  us,  we  produced  our  passports,  which, 
however,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  perusal,  **  with 
•pecUcle  on  nose,"  and  **  by  the  lanthom  dimly 
burning,"  our  benevolent  examiner  returned  to 
their  respective  owners,  with  an  approving  "  C'est 
Uefiy  c^ert  Ww,  fnessieursy*  and  the  consoling  in- 
terrogatory, "Affes  wus  faimf*  followed  by  a 
flippant,  yet  respectful,  "  Pardon^  memeurSy"  and 
the  prompt  disappearance  of  our  welcomer.  By  the 
time  we  had  exchanged  some  short,  mirthftil,  badi- 
nage, the  old  porter  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
little,  bony,  epicene-like  Individual— half  monk 
and  half  seculai^-and  an  attendant  lad  of  contrasted 
obettty,  in  whom,  by  their  attire  and  deportment, 
we  recognised  no  other  functionaries  than  the  cum- 
nier  and  his  assistant.  After  many  reciprocal 
politenesses,  interspersed  with  a  few  regretful  allu- 
sions to  the  advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  it  was 
intimated  to  us,  in  sorrowful  accents,  by  the  *^pr<h 
ftmur"  that  the  only  fare  he  could  set  before  us, 
promised  no  greater  luxury  than  a  dish  of  ^'pommes 
d$t$rr6aulaU;**  and,  albeit  against  the  rules,  (yet 
»S  we  had  not  been  duly  received  into  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  mansion)  a  plate  of  "  ceufi  poche,^* 
To  this  commuiucation  we  were  hindered  from  re- 
plying, by  the  almost  instantaneous  exit  of  the 
little  gastronomer,  and  the  con  amort  activity  with 
which  the  porter  and  cook's  kd  began  to  arrange 
the  inner  room  of  the  lodge  for  our  repast. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  preparations,  we  were 
as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  "  where  to  lay  our  heads  " 
for  the  night,  and  upon  which  we  desired  more 
satisfactory  information  than  we  had  hitherto  been 
enabled  to  obtain.  Supper  we  needed  less  than 
vest,  having  duly  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  inward 
man,  in  the  course  of  the  day's  peregrination,  by  a 
mOade  d  U$  wMUe^  and  a  cold  frkandcau  de  veauy 
with  their  usual  aocompaniments  of  wine  and 
liqueur.  But  the  exemplary  alacrity  with  which 
the  strangers,  upon  whose  peaceful  hour  we  had 
unwittingly  intruded,  sought  to  relieve  our  appa- 
nnt  distress,  and  to  **give  us  friendly  greet,"  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  declining  their  proflFered 

hospitality. 

The  pomsktf  de  twre  au  hit,  Anglice  "  pototoes 
and  milk,"  wew  pronounced  altogether  excellentr- 
the  poached  egg«  delicious— and  the  cider  to  be  of 


the  most  refreshing  acidity.  During  our  repast  we 
were  careful,  by  free  and  frequent  '^  potations  pottle 
deep,"  and  repeated  ^^heapings  of  the  platter,"  to 
manifest  i^  sense  of  the  kindness  received  to  the 
attendant  porter,  who  bent  pronely  over  the  table, 
stimulating  our  appetites  with  an  occasional  **  01 
mon  DieUj  vans  Sies  fatipu^ — vous  avez  ncif—^rcu^ 
aneafaim^^ — slipped  in  between  a  continuous  mon- 
otony of  ^Buvez,  huve» — mangez,  man^ezy  mea  amis" 
In  due  time  our  duty  towards  the  dishes,  which 
furnished  the  entertainment,  was  performed — and 
their  removal,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
basket  of  luscious  pears,  to  make  up  the  never-to- 
be-found- wanting  attendant  of  a  French  meal,  **  U 
desert.**  By  this  time  the  awful  question  **  Where 
do  messieurs  intend  to  sleep?"  had  been  proposed — 
and  answered  by  us  with  assumed  nonchalance, 
hiding  the  fond  yet  dubious  thought  of  a  comfort- 
able housing,  **In  the  woods — ^in  the  woods — we 
have  no  other  resting-place— -we  are  too  late  to  be 
received  here — and  there  is  no  other  house  within 
the  distance  of  a  league." 

"  Coucher  dans  la  forH — c'crt  impossible  P*  ejacu- 
lated the  hospitable  porter :  **  I  will  give  you  money 
for  your  lodging— eight  sous  will  pay  for  a  bed  at 
the  auberge  opposite." 

^'Is  there  an  auberge  at  hand?" — we  exclaimed 
with  feigned  surprise. 

**  Ouiy  out,"  returned  the  good  old  man  ;  **  but 
soyez  tras^quille  for  a  moment — you  are  tired — I 
will  go  thither,  and  see  if  the  bed  be  unoccupied." 
Then  taking  our  hands  with  a  consoling  ^lake, 
and  gazing  on  us  for  a  moment,  with  an  eye 
suffused  with  tears,  he  sorrowfully  articulated, 
"  Pauvres  jeunes  gens—^eoucher  dans  laforH — et  ne 
Dieu  que  lew  amiy' — ^and  turning  from  us  to  con- 
ceal the  pitying  drops,  which  were  resting  on  the 
bony  protuberances  of  his  cheeks,  abruptly  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  as  be  sped  on  his  errand  of 
disinterested  charity. 

The  temporary  absence  of  our  Abraham-like 
host,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  remark  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  kindness  shown  towards  us. 
We  had  sought  charity  as  objects  of  charity,  and, 
albeit,  pretending  somewhat  to  gentility  of  birth 
and  station,  our  garb  and  appearance.  In  every 
respect,  suited  the  poverty-stricken  character  we 
had  assumed.  Had  we  journeyed  hither  as  **  gentle- 
men travellers,"  we  might,  in  common  with  many 
Vho  have  preceded  us,  have  suspected  the  disinter- 
estedness of  our  reception ;  but  it  was  evident^  from 
the  treatment  we  had  hitherto  experienced,  that 
the  charity  of  the  **  holie  brotherhood,"  amongst 
whom  we  had  arrived,  was  not  "  puffed  up."  In 
this  opinion  we  were  not  deceived,  but  in  every 
way  confirmed,  by  the  frequent  opportunities  w^hich, 
during  our  domicQiary  visit,  we  had  of  observing 
cordiality  and  humility  equslly  shown  towards  the 
trimly  dressed,  and  the  meanly  clad. 

We  were  interrupted  in  our  panegyrics  and  spe- 
culationB  by  the  speedy  return  of  the  old  man,  who, 
with  a  lugubrious  countenance,  and  in  a  faltering 
voice,  informed  us,  **  H  n*y  a  pas  de  chambre  laf* 

"  Well  then,"  we  responded,  "  our  course  is 
clear," — and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  we 
motioned  our  departure. 
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^RaUz^  rttkss^*  exclaimed  our  attendant,  '^I 
hare  it— follow  me  into  this  room— there — ^you  see 
that  bed  % — last  night  it  was  my  resting-place-r-to 
night  it  shall  be  yours ; — ^it  is  not  very  softr— but 
it  is  softer  than  the  bare  ground, —  and  much 
warmer ! "  There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  offer 
which  we  felt  it  would  give  pain  to  refuse ;  never- 
theless we  unhesitatingly  declined,  and,  returning 
to  the  little  room  wherein  we  had  repasted,  we 
thanked  the  old  man  for  the  kindness  received,  at 
the  same  time  we  were  busied  in  preparing  once 
more— 

To  take  the  burthens  on  onr  lusty  backs. 

We  were,  however,  dissuaded  from  our  determi- 
nation by  the  warmth  of  feeling  which  our  host 
now  displayed,  and  the  resolute  air  with  which  he 
disputed  our  departure.  '*  Stay,*'  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause,  during  which  he  had  evidently  been 
labouring  under  a  most  painful  conflict  of  thought, 
**  1  have  it.  It  is  much  better  to  break  a  regula- 
tion of  our  establishment,  than  allow  two  travel- 
lers to  perish  through  the  severity  of  that  regula- 
tion. I  will  give  you  beds ;  but  they  will,  I  fear, 
be  very  humble.  I  cannot  offer  you  better  to- 
night :  you  shall  be  more  properly  accommodated 
to-morrow."  Forbidding  us  to  dissent  from  his 
proposal,  he  took  up  the  lanthom,  and  bade  us  at 
once  to  follow. 

Passing  a  few  paces  along  the  court-yard,  we 
vere  shown,  by  our  benevolent  guide,  into  a  spacious 
apartment^  partitioned  on  its  three  sides  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  stable,  and  having,  in  each 
of  the  stall-like  compartments,  a  small  framework, 
supporting  a  sack  of  straw,  covered  with  a  coarse 
sheet.  This,  our  old  friend  informed  us,  was  our 
dormitory ;  and  here  we  w^ere  at  liberty  to  choose 
out  the  particular  compartments  wherein  we  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night. 

Without  allowing  reflection  to  censure  the  qua- 
lity of  our  lodging,  we  quickly  derobed  our  *'  dusty 
apparelling ;"  having  received  the  hearty  *^  Bon 
9cir"  and  customary  **  BenedicUe"  from,  the  old 
man,  who,  being  assured  that  we  considered  our- 
selves comfortable,  withdrew,  with  a  hasty  step, 
to  leave  us  to  repose.  The  door,  however,  had 
scarcely  been  closed  behind  him,  when  the  chubby 
lad,  whose  acquaintance  we  luul  previously  made 
in  company  with  the  euisinier^  entered,  and,  mov- 
ing on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  as  if  fearful  to  dis- 
turb our  slumbers,  knelt  down  beside  one  of  the 
beds  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  In  about  twenty 
minutes,  he  had  managed  to  repeat  the  ofiice  set 
down  for  the  evening ;  and,  rising  from  his  knees, 
began,  with  many  grumblings,  to  examine  the  in- 
durated superficies  of  his  couch,  ejaculating  alter- 
nately—" C'eat  vilainy^Diable  ffCemporte^-^i^ea 
obonihaUe,^' 

Curious  to  divine  the  cause  which  thus  per- 
turbed his  equanimity,  we  ventured  to  address  the 
embryo  ciianfiter,  and  were  responded  to  by  a  suc- 
ccttion  of  questions  Socratically  propounded: — 

^  Are  not,*'  said  the  tormented  youth,  in  the  purest 
dialect  of  the  district,  ^^  are  not  the  beds  as  hard 

as  the  d— 1?  don't  they  smell  like  the  d— 1?  are 

they  not  enough  to  make  any  one  as  sick  as  the 


d — ^1?"  So,  having  thus  at  once  disposed  of  our 
inquiry  by  these  satisfactory  appeals,  disclosing 
to  us  his  familiarity  with  the  domestic  peculiar- 
ities of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  appeared  so 
anxious  to  give  his  due,  and  apparently  eased  his 
mind  by  this  undisguised  argumeiaum  ad  Aomt- 
nemy  with  one  malicious  puff  he  cut  short  the 
existence  of  the  glimmering  candle,  and,  mutter- 
ing a  thousand  execrations,  by  way,  we  supposed^ 
of  desert  after  his  devotions,  crawled  into  his  much 
abused  place  d  coucher. 

*^  Bon  soir,  mon  amiy*  we  called  out  from  our 
stalls,  after  a  momentary  pause,  in  a  tone  some^ 
what  of  provoking  pleasantry. 

'*  Bon  soir^  tnessieurSy**  sulkily  echoed  the  urchin^ 
Then,  sinking  into  a  soliloquizing  burst  of  sneer- 
ing indignation,  he  continued-^'*  To  sleep— in  an 
hospital  I — Diable !  an  hospital !" 

**  How,"  we  instinctively  exclaimed,  **  an  hospU 
tal?" 

**  Ay,  an  hospital,"  re-echoed  the  grumblen 
*'  We  are  in  the  hospital  of  the  monastery.  Two 
monks  died  here,  about  three  weeks  since,  of  • 
putrid  fever." 

'*  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Bon  soivy  men  amiP*  we 
gasped  forth,  in  order  to  cut  short  any  farther 
gratuitous  communication,  which  might  possibljf* 
have  informed  us  as  to  the  identity  of  tiie  beds 
whereon  the  holy  brothers  had  breathed  their 
last, — ^a  point  of  history  which,  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  to  persons  in  our  circumstances,  was 
by  no  means  interesting,  or  worth  while  clearing 
up.  So,  rolling  each  his  little  piece  of  sackcloth 
roimd  him  for  a  sheet,  and  resigning  ourselves 
calmly  ^*  to  bear  the  ills  we  had,"  we  indulged  the 
short  musing  which  precedes  the  obliviousness  of 
repose,  until  we  were 

Kissed  into  slumber  by  care-oharming  sleep. 

Not  caring  to  '^  prevent  the  sun,"  as  old  Isaao 
Walton  somewhere  has  it,  we  had  indulged  our 
somnolency  through  the  broad  day-'light  of  the 
morning,  until  a  gently  whispered  **  Oommeni  se 
portent  ils  megsieure  Us  voyageursV*  broke  like 
words  of  disenchantment  on  our  slumbers.  Invo- 
luntarily starting  for  a  moment,  through  the 
strange  unconsciousness  of  locality  which,  at  all 
times,  precedes  the  '*  wide  awake  "  of  a  night's  re- 
pose,  we  opened  our  eyes  upon  a  tall  gaunt  figure 
at  the  bed -side,  clad  in  a  coarse  brown  dress,  the 
cowl  of  wliich,  being  drawn  over  the  head,  half 
concealed  the  haggard  unshaven  visage  of  the  in- 
quirer, who,  we  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us,  was 
a  veritable  Trappist.  Perceiving  us  awakened^ 
and  about  to  raise  our  heads,  in  order  to  answer 
more  respectfully  the  solicitous  inquiry  which  had 
*'  broken  up  our  sleep,"  the  monk  gently  put  forth 
his  hand  to  restrain  us,  and  requested  that  we 
would  remain  in  a  recumbent  posture  for  another 
hour  or  two,  so  that  our  limbs  might  be  perfectly 
rested  after  the  fatiguing  journey  we  had  per-* 
formed.  A  few  interchanges  of  question  and  an- 
swer, however,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  stranger 
that  we  had  completely  recruited  our  strength,  and 
were  anxious  to  be  '^  up  and  doing."  Whereupon 
the  question  being  proposed,  "  If  it  were  agreeable 
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to  breakfast?"  and  an  answer  returned  by  us  in 
the  affinnative,  the  brother  shook  us  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  slowly  stalked  away  to  give  the 
necessary  orders  for  our  further  entertainment^  not 
^  whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought,"  but 
awaking  ^e  ringing  echoes  of  our  apartment  with 
a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  which  dangled  from  a 
leathern  thong  at  his  girdle,  and  the  clatter,  upon 
the  tile  floor,  of  his  enormous  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes.  By  the  time  we  had  donned  our  nether 
garments,  and  were  preparing,  erines  pectins  de- 
dueere^  a  little  sleek-faced  monk  made  his  entry, 
with  a  profound  bow  and  a  most  fascinating  sim- 
per, bearing,  on  one  arm,  a  huge  piece  of  brown 
bread,  with  a  laige  dish ;  and,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
other,  a  pitcher,  with  two  drinking  glasses.  Hav- 
ing deposited  his  burthens  upon  a  small  oaken 
table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  arranged  them 
*  with  suitable  propriety,  he  approached  us  with  a 
lowly  inclination  of  the  body,  and  a  somewhat 
knowing  smile,  not  altogether  unaccompanied  by 
a  wink  at  the  table  he  had  prepared,  to  inform  us 
breakfast  was  served. 

The  materiel  of  our  repast  consisted  of  brown 
bread,  cider,  and  four  enormous  radishes,  each 
rivalling  in  sire  a  moderately  grown  carrot  of  the 
TCngliiili  garden.  The  sight  of  so  gigantic  a  speci- 
men of  vegetable,  which  in  England  derives  repute 
from  its  diminutiveness,  was  sufficient  to  raise  our 
speculatory  fears  as  to  the  fibre  and  pungency, 
which  we  deem  inherent  in  that  most  disagreeable 
of  all  intruders  into  an  English  sallad — a  colossal 
radish.  One  nibble,  however,  of  the  roots  before 
us,  was  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  horticultural 
proficiency  of  the  Trappist  gardeners,  whose  salads 
and  v^tables,  of  all  kinds,  we  were  enabled,  from 
subsequent  experience,  to  pronounce  to  be,  both  in 
size,  flavour,  and  every  desirable  quality,  far  be- 
yond the  like  productions  of  any  of  Adam's  pro- 
fession, who  till  the  ground  at  Fulham,  Putney,  or 
elsewhere.  In  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  finished 
what  was,  without  hyperbole,  a  frugal  repast,  the 
little  smiling  monk,  who  had  retired  during  our 
meal,  reappeared,  and  perceiving,  by  sundry  and 
divers  fragments  of  radish  heads  and  crumbs  of 
bread-crust,  that  we  had  done  justice  to  his  hospi- 
tality, intimated  his  readiness  to  present  us,  in  due 
form,  to  the  brotherhood.  In  return,  we  informed 
him  that  his  pleasure  was  our  conmiand  ;  where- 
upon he  reverentially  bowed,  and  motioned  his 
desire  at  once  to  attend  our  introduction. 

As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the  open  air  and 
were  traversing  the  outer  courtyard,  our  attendant 
became  excessively  inquisitive  respecting  the  nation 
to  which  we  belonged,  our  station  in  life,  and  the 
general  topics  of  the  day;  so  that,  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  large  gates  which  separate  the  outer 
courtyard  from  the  more  secluded  grounds  of  the 
monastery,  our  companion  was  in  possession  of  the 
news,  that,  in  EnglMid,  there  were  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  also,  that  there  was  a  queen  reigning  as 
sovereign.  Suddenly,  however,  he  became  taci- 
turn, and  as  we  approached  the  building  of  the 
monastery,  which,  with  its  church  adjoining,  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  a  short  path,  like  a  comfort- 
able rectory  in  **  merry  little  England,"  abruptly 


halted  at  a  small  wicket,  and  eyeing  us  from  top 
to  toe,  gravely  inquired — "Have  you  any  other 
clothes  with  you  ?  Because,"  continued  our  little 
friend,  pointing  to  the  blouse  which  we  had  adopted 
as  our  costume,  "  this  is  not  the  kind  of  dress  in 
which  to  appear  before  the  abbot  and  the  other 
great  ones." 

For  a  moment  we  were  silent :  surprise  at  the 
remark  in  such  a  place,  and  from  such  an  one, 
stifling  the  just  rebuke  which  we  were  conscious  it 
deserved.  Besides,  we  were  unwilling  to  prejudge 
the  brotherhood,  of  whose  hospitality  we  were 
about  to  partake,  from  the  specimen  of  an  indivi- 
dual member.  Yet  this  one  little  speech  of  our 
little  friend  was  sufficient  to  disclose  to  us  that 
even  in  this  secluded  spot,  haUowed  by  the  reputed 
sanctity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  famed  disre- 
gard of  all  terrene  honour  and  distinction,  there 
was  one  amongst  the  holy  brotherhood  who, 
although  he  might  have  come  out  from  among  the 
sinful  of  the  earth,  had  not  altogether  renounced 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world. 
We  contented  ourselves,  however,  with  meekly 
negativing  the  question  of  the  monk ;  leaving  the 
corrective  of  his  folly  to  the  chidings  of  his  own 
reflection. 

The  grounds  through  which  we  had  passed  since 
leaving  the  great  gates  of  the  outer  court,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  well-stocked  farm,  with  its  usual 
characteristics — hay-stack,  shed,  stable,  dung-heap, 
cows,  sheep,  and  poultry.  But  from  the  little  gate, 
where  we  had  for  a  moment  halted  to  receive  our 
friend's  censure  respecting  our  apparel,  we  con- 
tinued on  through  a  neatly-arranged  garden,  here 
and  there  dotted  with  a  gay  pansy,  or  a  solitary 
shrub,  and  skirted  by  a. weed-grown  path,  encir- 
cling a  small  green  sward,  one  comer  of  which 
ofi^ered  a  pleasant  spot  to  recline  beneath  the  grace- 
fully depending  branches  of  a  wide  spreading 
Deecn. 

There  was  not  anything  in  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  monastery,  properly  so  called,  to  denote 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  or  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  inmates^  save  a  huge  re- 
presentation of  the  crucifixion  affixed  to  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  small  figure  of  the  Virgin 
and  child  in  a  little  niche  over  the  entrance,  with 
an  inscription,  "  Monstrat  esse  matrem  Dei  J* 

Arrived  at  the  eutrance-door  of  the  mansion,  our 
attendant  stepped  forward  and  rang  the  bell ;  then 
hastily  receding,  drew  himself  up  on  one  tnde  in  an 
attitude  of  humility,  with  his  arms  folded  across 
the  breast,  and  his  eyes  bent  abjectly  on  the  ground 
to  await  the  answer  to  his  summons.  Almost  on 
the  instant  the  door  was  gently  opened  by  a  spare 
monk  rather  advanced  in  years,  who,  perceiving 
strangers  in  the  chaige  of  a  brother,  instinctively, 
as  it  seemed,  inclined  his  body  to  the  most  profound 
obeisance.  A  pantomimic  correspondence  now 
took  place  between  the  brothers,  commencing  with 
three  reciprocated  rotatory  motions  horizontally 
described  by  the  right  hand,  followed  by  as  many 
digital  intimations  of  silence  upon  the  lips,  and 
concluding  with  an  expressive  extension  of  the 
palm  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

This  inexplicable  dumb  show  being  completed, 
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we  were  politely  beckoned  by  the  spare  monk 
to  enter,  and  motioned  to  take  our  seats  in  a 
small  chamber  set  apart  as  the  waiting-room  for 
strangers.  In  a  few  moments,  another  brother, 
dressed  in  a  garb  of  white,  and  apparently  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  appeared  and,  politely 
bowing,  requested  our  respective  passports ;  at  the 
same  time  apol(^geticaUy  qualifying  his  request 
with  the  assurance,  that  it  was  not  from  any  dis- 
trust  that  our  passports  were  requested,  but  because 
it  was  necessary  ^e  abbot  should  always  be  ac- 
qnsinted  with  the  nation  and  character  of  his 
mters,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  an- 
swer satiflfiKtorily  any  applications  which  might 
be  made  to  him  by  the  government.  Acknowledg- 
ing the  propriety  of  this  procedure  we  cheerfully 
ddivered  up  our  credentials,  with  which  the  young 
monk,  after  respectfully  requesting  us  to  be  re- 
seated, withdrew.  During  his  absence,  which  was 
of  some  continuance,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  peruse  a  small  notice  which  was 
bung  up  in  the  room,  and  of  which  the  translation 
runs  thus: — 

**  The  persons  whom  divine  Providence  may  con- 
duct hither  are  entreated  to  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing requests : — 

''To  avoid  meeting  the  religious  as  much  as 
possible,  andy  above  all,  when  they  are  occupied 
with  work. 

^  If  any  person  have  need  of  anything,  he  is 

desired  to  address  himself  to  the  j9^Aofr/ttfr;  be- 
cause the  other  religious,  enforced  to  a  rigorous 
silence,  are  not  permitted  to  answer  those  who 
may  wish  to  converse. 

**  If  any  one  should  recognise  amongst  the  reli- 
gious a  person  whom  he  has  known  in  the  world, 
be  must  not  manifest  his  recognition,  not  even  if 
tbe  religious  be  a  son,  a  brother,  or  any  other  re- 
lative. 

^The  guests  must  not  blame  the  religious  who 
receive  them  for  not  indulging  in  long  conversa- 
ttoQs ;  the  part  of  a  monk  is  to  keep  silence :  and 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  has  said,  '  that  the  man  who  loves 
to  speak  much  shall  not  prosper  on  the  earth.' 

**  When  a  stranger  wishes  to  pray,  he  must  go  to 
*  The  Tribune  ;*  but  on  no  account,  when  there, 
must  he  join  in  chanting  the  service. 

'^  It  is  not  permitted  to  visit  the  several  parts  of 
the  monastery  unattended  by  the  pere  haUlier, 
There  are  places  where  silence  is  inviolable— these 
are,  the  church  in  every  part,  the  refectory,  the 
dormitory,  the  cloisters,  the  chapter,  and  the 
Idtchen.  In  the  places  where  it  is  permitted  to 
speak,  the  words  should  be  uttered  in  a  low  voice, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  speaker  may  not  be 
beard  by  the  religious  who  may  be  near.  Messieurs, 
tbe  guMts  are  entreated  to  believe,  that  it  is  with 
pam  so  ample  a  diet  is  offered  to  them  during  their 
▼iat;  but  so  it  is  determined  by  the  rule  of  the  order." 

When  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  again 
opened,  the  religious  who  had  received  our  pass- 
ports leappeared,  entering  with  his  back  towards 
ns,  and  bowing  obsequiously  as  he  preceded  an 
elderly  monk,  whom,  by  this  marked  deference, 
we  recognised  to  be  none  other  tlmn  the  abbot  of 
tbe  monastery.    This  chief  of  the  humble  Qommu- 


nity  was  a  man  apparently  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  with  a  harsh-featured  visage,  rendered 
somewhat  forbidding  by  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision ; 
nevertheless^  the  complacent  smile  of  welcome  was 
not  absent,  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  the  usual 
facial  expressions  of  good  nature.  His  white  frock 
and  cowl  in  nowise  differed  from  those  of  the 
brother  who  so  respectfully  preceded  him;  nor  was 
there  any  external  difference  of  dress  or  distinctive 
ornament  to  denote  his  dignity,  save  a  massive 
gold  ring  with  a  large  sparkling  jewel,  worn  upon 
a  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  a  small  cross  of  box- 
wood depending  from  a  black  silken  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  resting  on  his  breast.  The  **  holy 
father"  approached  us  with  a  respectful  bow,  and, 
cordially  shaking  us  by  the  hand,  politely  inquired 
the  purport  of  our  visit, — ^if  it  were  simply  to  in- 
spect the  establishment,  or  to  remain  for  a  season 
amongst  the  brotherhood.  Informing  him  of  our 
intention  to  reside  within  the  monastery  for  a  short 
period;  he  appeared  delighted,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  our  stay  would  be  of  some  duration, — 
assured  us  that  whatever  the  rules  of  the  order 
permitted,  and  the  house  could  furnish,  should  be 
at  our  service.  With  this  friendly  welcome  he 
withdrew,  repeating  the  cordial  grasp,  and  respect^ 
fully  bowing  as  he  retired. 

We  were  then  desired  by  the  obsequious  monk 
to  follow  him,  and  respectfully  motioned  to  sit  upon 
a  small  wooden  form  in  the  entrance-haU.  Imme- 
diately we  had  complied  with  his  instructions  he 
disappeared ;  and  a  pair  of  folding  doors  upon  our 
right  hand  being  suddenly  but  gently  thrown  open, 
two  grave  old  monks  in  white  frocks,  with  their 
heads  uncovered  and  eyes  abased,  slowly  entered 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  us,  with  their 
heads  resting  upon  our  feet.  In  this  posture  they 
remained  to  our  great  uneasiness,  not  knowing  if 
we  were  expected  to  return  the  compliment,  for 
about  two  minutes,  when  they  rose,  and,  after 
several  profound  inclinations,  beckoned  us  myste- 
riously to  follow  them.  We  were  then  conducted 
along  a  short  corridor  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
where  we  each  received,  at  the  finger  tips  of  our 
reverend  attendants,  the  proper  quantity  of  holy 
water,  firom  the  henetier^  necessary  to  perform  the 
usual  ceremony  upon  entering  a  Romish  temple. 
After  this,  we  ascended  by  a  diort  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  small  gallery,  called  the  tribune,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adoring  tiie  sacrament,  which  we  perceived, 
by  the  suspended  light  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  altar.  A 
few  minutes  having  been  passed  by  our  attendante 
in  prayer,  we  were  reconducted  to  the  entrance- 
hall,  and  reseated  on  the  oaken  bench,  with  the 
two  monks  on  either  side  of  us ;  whilst  one  of  them, 
having  drawn  from  his  pocket  a  small  book,  read 
various  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  some  re- 
flections from  ^  The  Imitetion  of  Jesus  Christy" 
relating  to  charity  and  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  our 
reverend  servitors  once  more  placed  themselves  be- 
fore us  in  an  attitude  of  humility ;  and  rising, 
gradually  retired,  with  their  faces  towards  us,  pro- 
foundly inclining  their  bodies  to  the  most  abject 
obeisances. 
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Our  friend,  the  gfuardian  of  our  passports^  now 
ieappeared,  and  in  due  form,  and  with  proper  pan- 
tomimic action,  consigned  us  to  the  cliarge  of  the 
little  spare  door-keeper,  who  Iiad  made  his  appear^ 
ance  from  a  small  cupboard  beneath  the  staircase ; 
and  whose  gait^  and  ereiy  action,  resembled  more 
the  fawning  of  a  quadruped,  than  the  portance  of 
m  human  biped.  The  door,  however,  was  no  sooner 
dosed  behind  us,  and  we  were  feirly  in  the  ambient 
air  of  heayen,  than  the  same  garrulitjr  which  we 
had  before  witnessed  in  the  monk  who  had  guided 
us  to  the  mansion,  manifested  itself  in  the  creature 
who  was  oonroying  us  thence.—**  You  are  English? 
— You  have  a  queen  to  govern  you?— Is  the  great 
tunnel  under  the  river  at  London  finished?" — and 
many  other  like  inquiries,  occupied  the  time  of  our 
passing  from  the  mansion  of  the  monastery,  to  the 
quarter  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  stran- 
gers. At  the  heUUtrie  we  were  welcomed  by  the  ph^ 
hU^lier^  a  tall  athletic  man,  apparently  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  bearing  upon 
his  somewhat  attenuated  visage  ^  the  bloom  of 
gaudy  years."  The  good  nature  developed  in  his 
every  look,  and  the  cordiality  of  his  greeting,  show- 
ed that  we  should  find  in  him,  not  only  a  friend, 
but  m  companion,  during  our  sojourn.  Having 
partaken,  at  the  recommendation  of  our  host,  of  a 
alight  lefreshment,  consisting  of  bread,  pears,  and 
m  glass  or  two  of  cider,  we  were  conducted  up  a 
spacious  staircase,  along  a  short  corridor,  lined  on 
each  mde  with  the  chambers  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  strangers,  and  which  are  severally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  a  saint  inscribed  upon  the  lintels 
of  their  respective  doors.  *'  St.  Onesimus"  and  '*  St. 
Cesaria*'  having  been  assigned  to  us  by  the  pin 
hSiHiefy  we  entered  and  took  possession ;  and,  hav- 
ing but  a  short  time  before  the  dinner  hour,  pro- 
ceeded quickly  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  conve- 
nience which  our  own  rooms  offered,  of  complet- 
ing the  long-deferred  and  much-needed  operation 
of  the  toilet.  The  furniture  of  our  little  rooms 
consisted  of  a  small  truckle  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs, 
washing  equipage,  a  small  black  crucifix,  and  one 
or  two  religious  books,  besides  many  other  little 
conveniences,  even  down  to  the  minutis  of  slippers 
and  a  night-cap. 

At  half  eleven  o'clock  the  bell  sounded  for  din- 
ner, and,  descending  to  the  refectory,  we  seated 
ourselves  at  a  well-spread  table,  in  company  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  priests,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
visiters  to  the  brotherhood.  The  dinner,  which  is 
always  leguminous,  consisted  of  soup  and  potatoes, 
peas,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c.,  variously  cooked,  but 
devoid  of  all  seasoning,  save  oil  and  salt. 

To  our  taste,  no  dish  appeared  so  piquant  as  the 
soup,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  cabbage,  cab- 
bage-stumps, and  pea-shells.  The  bare  mention 
of  such  a  compound  may  perhaps  disturb  the 
gourmand's  vitiated  ideas  of  propriety ;  yet  it  serves 
to  show  how  much  that  is  oftentimes  rejected  in 
culinary  pnepantions  as  useless  garbage,  is  capable 
of  furnishing)  especially  to  the  poorer  class,  not 
only  a  nutritious  but  a  savoury  meal. 

During  the  dinner,  a  religious  essay  was  read 
aloud  by  the  prr^  hMeUer,  stationed  at  the  head  of 
the  table  to  keep  a  surveillance  over  the  service  of 


the  guest^  who  are  not  permitted  to  oonvenei 
except  in  whispers. 

The  meal  having  been  completed,  and  the  usual 
thanksgivings  returned,  our  party  separated  to 
pursue  their  respective  studies ;  whilst  we  set  forth 
to  gather,  from  personal  observation,  whatever  of 
interesting  detaU  might  be  obtained  relative  to  the 
Monks  and  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe. 


Such,  then,  was  **  the  process  of  our  admission*' 
into  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  we  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  reside,  passing  our  days  in 
studying,  attending  the  devotions  of  the  religious, 
or  roaming  about  the  woods  which  encircle  this  se- 
clusion. Like  many  of  our  compatriots,  who  gather 
their  information  of  this  fraternity  from  the  huge 
tomes  which  are  extant  upon  coenobitio  establish- 
ments, or  the  crude,  and  not  always  locally-derived 
remarks  of  the  continental  tourist,  we  had  expected 
to  take  up  our  abode  with  a  set  of  emaciated  starve- 
lings, moving  hither  and  thither,  scared  by  despair 
or  affrighted  by  the  self-accusing  taunts  of  con- 
scious guilt,  whose  days  drag  through  in  one  con- 
tinuous prayer  and  penance, — ^whose  only  ooUoquy 
is  the  sigh- whispered  ejaculation,  **  Remember, 
brother,  you  must  die !"  and  whose  only  recreation 
is  to  muse  over  a  half-dug  pit,  in  th*  fond  antici- 
patory thought,  "  This  grave  may  be  for  me.'** 
But  personal  observation  convinced  us  how  emn 
neons  was  the  opinion  we  had  formed,  and  how 
grossly  La  Trappe,  and  the  behaviour  of  its  mem- 
bers, have  been  misrepresented.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  to  find  more  perfect  content,  or 
general  cheerfulness  of  deportment,  than  that 
which  is  visible  amongst  the  Trappist  f ratemitv. 

Upon  our  first  application  at  the  monastery 
gate  we  were  answered  with  smUes ;  we  were  in- 
troduced and  welcomed  with  smiles ;  and,  at  all 
times  during  our  sojourn,  saluted  at  meeting  with 
smiles.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  sombreness  often  to  be 
observed  upon  the  visages  of  the  professed ;  bat 
this  is  not  tiie  scowl  of  discontent  or  the  lour  of 
despair— it  is  the  placidity  of  resignation  never  lit 
up  by  the  fitful  flashings  of  evil  thought,  or  the 
serenity  of  hope  never  beamed  on  by  a  ray  of  ter- 
restrial happiness. 

No  joy  of  heart  the  vernal  breeie  awakes 

Nor  gladness  of  the  soul,  when  summer  has 

The  landscape  aU  enamelled  with  fair  blossom. 

No  jocund  song  at  autumn-tide  is  heard, 

When  Nature  holds  her  annual  revelry  :  the  thought 

Of  God  is  summer,  autumn,  all  to  them 

Who  only  death  desire,  and  heaven  beyond. 

With  respect  to  the  monotonous  repetition  of 

♦  The  admired  French  writer  Chate&nbriand,  who  is 
too  apt,  when  discoursing  of  matters  which  in  any  degree 
relate  to  his  darling  tenets  of  religion,  to  daseribe  the 
incidents  of  his  own  fervid  imagination,  rather  than  the 
realities  of  fkct,  has  fallen  into  the  common  error  respect- 
ing the  Trappists.  The  following  is  a  passage  from,  his 
«  G<nie  du  Christianisme,**  chap,  vi.— *  Voulei  vons 
maintenant  transporter  k  La  Trappe,  et  eontompler  ees 
moines  vetus  d'un  sac,  qui  b^hent  leurs  tombes  1  VouIei 
vous  les  voir  errer  comme  des  ombres  dans  cette  grande 
foret  de  Mortagne,  et  an  bord  de  cet  etang  solitaire ! 
Le  silence  marche  k  leurs  cAtes ;  ou  s'ilsseparlentquasd 
ils  se  rencontrent,  c'est  pour  sc  dire  settlement)  fWfte, 
U/aul  mourir'* 
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"flMMMlo  mori^^  or  any  other  similar  ejaoulation 
which,  it  has  heen  asserted,  are  the  only  colloquies 
permitted  amongst  the  Trappists^  the  truth  is  that 
inch  are  nerer  uttered.  The  vow  of  silence  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  professed,  prohibiting  them  to 
interchange  any  kind  of  conversation,  instructive, 
consolatory,  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  oral  correspond- 
ence alone  forbidden,  but  even  the  use  of  an  unne- 
eeaeaiy  gesticulation,  which  u  considered  as  crim- 
bal  as  the  utterance  of  a  syllable.  However,  the 
communication  of  ideas,  when  it  is  indispensable, 
is  effected  by  signs,  which  have  been  in  use  from 
thefirst  establishment  of  the  order,  and  are  described 
m  a  dictionary,  of  great  antiquity,  kept  here  for 
the  education  of  neophytes  or  the  convenience  of 
leferenoe.  But  this  rigorous  taciturnity,  being  for 
the  edification  only  of  the  community,  it  is  neces- 
ttry  it  should,  in  some  instances,  and  upon  certain 
occasions,  be  relaxed.  Accordingly,  there  are  three 
members  of  the  fraternity  who  are  excepted  from  its 
operation.  These  are,  tiie  aihoiy  who  is  permitted 
to  speak  both  to  the  religious  and  strangers,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  sacred  places,  such  as  the  chap- 
ter, reflectory,  chapel,  cloisters,  &c. ;  the  hU^ 
Uer,  who  may  speak  to  the  visiters  under  his  care, 
when  it  is  necessary,  but  never  to  any  of  the  bro- 
therhood; and  the  ceHerier^  or  steward,  who  is 
allowed  at  all  times,  in  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions, to  converse  with  visiters,  workmen,  or  the 
religious. 

Bat  why,  it  may  be  asked,  this  eternal  silence  ? 
What  reason  can  be  given  by  the  observers  of  so 
peculiar  a  regulation?  They  answer.  To  every 
necessary  word  is  joined  two  useless  words,  and 
that  it  is  more  •  easy  to  keep  perfect  silence  than 
pregerre  a  moderation  in  the  length  of  discourse  : 
conversation,  when  necessary,  by  signs  presents 
more  difficulties  than  oral  discourse,  and  is  less 
liable  to  be  abused.  The  philosophy  of  the  Trappist, 
m  this,  as  in  all  the  regulations  of  his  condition, 
seems  to  be  the  desire,  not  to  speak  well,  but  live 
^11 ;  not  to  charm  men  by  a  brilliancy  of  Mrit,  but 
^j  them  by  the  practice  of  solid  virtues  ;  not  to 
awe  others  by  the  flash  of  eloquence,  but  to  triumph 
over  himself  and  to  conquer  the  desires  of  a  cor- 
mpt  nature. 

It  must  not,  however,  for  one  moment  be  sup- 
pled, that  the  life  of  a  Trappist  passes  in  a  con- 
tinaons  round  of  complacency,  and  that  the  isolated 
Kclosion  in  which  the  members  of  this  community 
dwell  together  excepts  them  from  the  common  lot, 
^ch,  floouer  or  later,  awaits  every  condition  of 
hnman  existence.  The  annals  of  La  Trappe  record 
Hs  eras  of  anarchy ;  there  are  dark  passages  in  the 
bkc^phy  of  its  members,  and  deep  scenes  of  suf- 
^og  and  persecution  interspersed  with  the  placid 
<ietail  of  its  chronicles :  as  will  appear  fh>m  the 
following  concise  sketch  of  its  history. 

The  order  of  La  Trappe  is  based  upon  the  general 
pnAciplss  of  those  institutions  which  claim  St. 
«nedict  for  their  author,  and  St.  Bernard  for  their 
founder.  But  when  the  institutions  originally 
founded  by  these  fathers  of  monachism  gradually 
yielded  to  the  allurements  of  increasing  civilisation, 
and  their  several  members  by  degrees  relaxed  the 
austerity  of  their  discipline,  the  order  of  La  Trappe 


is  supposed  (by  the  Romanists)  to  hava  preserved 
the  original  purity  of  its  establishment,  and  to  have 
withstood  the  temptations,  which  destroyed  tha 
discipline  of  their  less  scrupulous  brothers.* 

The  generic  name  of  Trappist  owes  its  original 
to  the  monastery,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  which  is  situated  in  an  extensiva 
valley  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  forest  of 
Perche,  in  the  department  of  L'Orme  in  Normandy, 
between  the  towns  of  L'Aigle  and  Mortagne,  from 
which  it  is  equidistant  about  three  leagues.  The 
great  forest  of  La  Perche,  in  which  it  is  embosomed, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Normandy ;  and 
from  the  numerous  intricate  paths  which  every-* 
where  traverse  its  recesses,  it  has  received  from  the 
natives  of  the  district  the  sobriquet  of  ^'  Tha 
Trap."  The  monastery  was  founded  in  the  year 
1140  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II.,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  VII.,  by  Rotrou  II.  count  of  Perohe, 
an  intrepid  warrior,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  the  first  crusade  in  Spain  and  Palestine. 
Having  been  deputed  by  his  sovereign  on  a  mission 
to  England,  he  embarked  in  company  with  his 
spouse  and  many  English  gentlemen.  During  the 
voyage  the  count  and  his  companions  were  over- 
taken by  a  terrific  storm  ;  and  being  apparently  on 
the  point  of  shipwreck,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if 
heaven  saved  him  from  the  threatening  danger,  he 
would  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 
In  pursuance  of  his  vow,  he  subsequently  erected 
the  promised  building,  and  also  founded  a  mona»> 
tery  in  the  secluded  valley  of  '*  The  Trap ;"  and 
to  commemorate  the  cause  of  its  erection,  the  roof 
of  the  church  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 
ship's  hull  reversed.  The  newly  founded  monaa« 
tery  received  the  appellation  of  Le  Mauon  Dieu 
Notre  Dame  de  La  Trappe;  and  the  church  was  in 
1214  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  La 
Mere  de  Dieu.  About  eighteen  years  subsequently 
to  its  establishment,  Rotrou  III.,  son  of  the 
founder,  made  considerable  donations  to  the  memo- 
rial of  his  ancestor,  previously  to  setting  out  for 
the  crusade  in  Palestine  ;  and  at  his  return  thence 
deposited  here  the  precious  relics  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  expedition.  Several  of  the 
pontifs,  especially  Eugene  III.  and  Alexander  III., 
subsequently  took  La  Trappe  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romish  See,  and,  amongst  other  immunities, 
exempted  its  members  from  the  pa3rment  of  tithes. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  St.  Bernard  visited  this 
spot ;  and,  to  corroborate  the  account,  a  grotto  is 
stiU  to  be  seen  in  the  forest,  constructed  of  fiint 
and  calcined  glass,  and  to  which,  it  is  reported,  tha 
saint  was  wont  to  retire  and  practise  the  austerities 
that  have  rendered  his  name  so  famous.  This^ 
however,  in  common  with  many  other  'similar  tra- 
ditions, appears  to  be  only  a  monkish  tale,  narrated 
by  those  who  believe  a  locality  to  receive  somewhat 
of  sanctity  from  the  visit  of  so  great  a  personage, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  interested  in  its  preservation. 

Fallen,  like  many  other  establishments  of  th^ 
like  nature,  into  the  hands  of  commendatory 
abbots,  this  institution  remained  as  an  abbey  ii 

*  See,  amongst  other  anthore,  Hermant's  ^  HIsteire 
des  Ordres  Religieax,"  cap.  79. 
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commendation  from  the  Romish  pontif,  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  the  era  of  ite 
reformation  and  resuscitationy  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  during  the 
struggles  which  preceded  the  entire  disseverence  of 
the  north  of  France  as  an  appanage  to  the  crown  of 
England,  it  became  a  prey  to  all  the  fluctuating 
incidents  of  the  warfare  which  then  ravaged  the 
country. 

In  1660,  the  number  of  the  community  was 
reduced  to  seven,  who  preserved  the  austerities 
and  peculiarities  of  their  order  in  garb  and  name 
only.  Their  days  passed  in  idleness,  or  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chace ;  and  their  nights  in  festivity, 
or  the  grosser  revellings  of  debauchery.  Their 
proceedings  formed  the  topics  of  mirthful  conver- 
sation amongst  the  surrounding  peasantry ;  and 
deterred  any  one  who  desired  to  enter  their  order, 
from  approaching  this  scene  of  iniquity.  The 
consequences  of  these  irregularities  were  soon 
manifested  in  the  ruinous  disorder  everywhere 
visible.  The  gardens,  formerly  renowned  for  the 
beauty  of  their  arrangement,  and  the  choiceness  of 
their  culture,  now  appeared  as  one  great  wilderness 
of  thorn  and  weed ;  the  apartments  heretofore 
used  as  places  of  retirement  for  reflection,  were 
converted  into  stables;  and  in  all  the  buildings 
the  vice  which  had  infatuated  these  hypocritical 
brothers  of  the  cowl,  showed  marks  of  its  domi- 
nion, where  formerly  the  *^  sanctity  of  holiness" 
had  hallowed  the  seclusion.  In  the  midst  of  this 
hideous  profanity,  Armand  de  Ranc^  appeared  as 
^  Le  Grand  Reformateur  de  la  Trappe."  He  was 
at  this  time  the  abbot  who  held  the  monastery  in 
commendation,  together  with  many  other  bene- 
fices, and  was  not,  therefore,  required  to  reside  at 
La  Trappe ;  but  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  his 
community,  he  hastened  thither,  determined  to 
remain  until  the  gross  immorality,  which  prevailed, 
was  effectually  suppressed. 

Bearing  rather  to  win  his  deluded  brothers  by 
persuasive  counsel,  than  to  force  them  to  obedience 


by  an  exposure  to  the  world,  he  sought,  by  every 
means  which  reason  or  religion  furnishes,  to  re- 
claim them  from  the  iniquity  with  which  their 
daily  life  was  sullied.  But  a  long  familiarity  with 
crime  had  hardened  the  heart  against  persuasion, 
and  closed  the  deaf  ear  to  conviction.  The  en- 
treaties which  Ranee  proposed,  instead  of  mollify- 
ing the  sinful  brotherhood,  served  only  to  generate 
against  their  good  counsellor  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
rancour.  Not  only  was  his  advice  rejected  with 
indifference,  but  his  life,  in  many  instances^  placed 
in  jeopardy ;  and  so  far  did  the  rebels  pursue  their 
disobedience,  that  upon  one  occasion,  they  threa- 
tened, if  he  did  not  tacitly  permit  their  proceedings, 
to  drown  him  in  an  adjoining  pond.  At  length, 
their  fury  became  so  ungovernable,  that  Louis  de 
Loureux,  a  colonel  in  the  French  army,  then  in 
the  environs  of  Mortagne,  was  induced  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  Abb^  de  Ranc^,  to  protect  him 
against  the  menaces  of  the  monks,  whom  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conciliate.  Seeing  eventu- 
ally he  could  not  reclaim  these  backsliding  pro- 
fessors, the  reformer  changed  his  plan,  and  i^r 
combating  with  the  severest  difficulties,  succeeded, 
by  the  grant  of  a  retiring  pension  to  each  member 
of  400  francsy  in  effecting  their  removal,  and  re- 
placing them  with  a  colony  from  the  abbey  of 
Citeaux.* 

At  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1790, 
the  Trappists  indulged,  for  a  time,  the  hope  of 
being  excepted  from  the  general  decree  which  had 
gone  forth  to  interdict  monastic  vows,  and  sapprew 
religious  houses  throughout  France.  They  ad- 
dreraed,  to  the  National  Assembly,  a  memorial  for 
their  conservation,  and  were  supported  by  the 
suffrages  of  all  the  neighbouring  municipalities  of 
Mortagne,  L'Aigle,  Vemeuil,  Soligny,  &c.  But 
all  entreaty  was  useless:  an  express  decree,  in 
which  La  Trappe  was  assimilated  to  other  reli- 
gious orders,  at  once  dissipated  the  fond  hopes 
which  had  induced  an  application  to  the  Assembly. 

At  this  period,  there  was  amongst  the  religious 


*  Few  lives  have  been  more  prosperoiis,  or  in  their  conclusion  more  exemplary,  than  that  of  the  Abb^  Ranee. 
At  one  period  of  his  career,  he  was  no  less  noted  in  the  world  for  his  rare  talents  and  acquirements,  than  for  the 
luxury  of  his  living,  and  the  illustrious  character  of  his  firiends.  The  bosom  companion  of  Bossnet,  he  was  al  the 
same  time  the  favoured  suitor  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montbaron,  who  was  subsequently,  it  is  reported,  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  seeking  the  retirement  of  a  monastery.  To  this  lady  he  was  passionately  attached ;  and  by  her, 
the  ardour  of  his  passion,  was  as  fervently  reciprocated.  The  interference,  however,  tf  friends,  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  lovers*  happiness.  When  at  length  the  lady  resolved  to  elope  and  to  be  married  privately  to  her 
lover.  Accordingly,  she  wrote  the  particulars  of  her  determination  to  Ranc^,  who  immediately  set  out  to  poeseM 
himself  of  his  treasure  ;  but,  during  his  journey,  the  lady  was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever,  which  ended  in  her 
death.  Ignorant  of  the  calamity,  Ranctf  approached  the  house,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  entered  the 
apartment  of  his  "ladylove*'  by  the  window,  expecting  to  receive,  once  more,  the  fond  embrace  of  welcome. 
1%e  first  object  he  beheld  was  a  leaden  coffin.  Removing  gently  its  lid,  to  satisfy  the  fearftil  surmises,  which  at 
BO  moumAil  a  sight  were  rushing  on  his  mind — ^behold  I  the  lifeless  body  of  his  loved  one,  with  the  head  severed 
fh>m  the  trunk,  and  placed  between  the  feet.  The  coffin  had  been  made  too  short ;  but  to  obviate  this  mistake, 
the  persons,  employed  to  arrange  the  ftmeral,  had  thus  mutilated  the  corpse.  This  shocking  spectacle,  and  the 
painibl  associations  which  it  brought  back  to  his  remembrance,  determined  Ranctf  never  again  to  mingle  with  the 
world,  but  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  under  monastic  discipline.  Such  is  the  romantic  account  of  Ranees 
conversion,  and  respecting  which,  it  should,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  be  stated,  that  the  authenticity  of  his  iiaitou 
with  the  lady,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  tale,  is  to  be  suspected.  One  of  the  writers,  fh>m  whom  the  account  is 
compiled,  states — ^that  the  head  of  the  lady  was  subsequently  preserved  by  Ranc<  at  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
and  that  it  is  still  religiously  conserved  there,  as  a  monument  of  this  great  benefiustor*s  conversion :  which  is  an 
assertion  not  more  absurd  than  fialse.  The  more  authentic  account  appears  to  be,  that  which  assigns  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  he  was  almoner,  as  the  incident  which  occasioned  the  religious  change  in  the 
disposition  of  Ranctf.  The  point,  however,  is  immaterial ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  when  converted,  he  sur- 
paaBed  all  his  contemporaries,  in  ihe  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  undertakings ;  and  by  the  strenuous  and 
consistent  emplo3rment  of  rare  ability,  gained  for  himself  a  name,  to  which  even  those,  who  disavow  bis  religiooi 
tenets,  are  willing  to  accord  due  homage,  as  to  that  of  a  great  warrior  against  hypocriBy  and  abuse. 
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at  Is  Trappe,  a  young  enthuaiast,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Dom  Angostin,  who,  unwilling  that 
the  eonmiunityy  with  which  he  had  allied  himself, 
should  be  dissolved  without  an  exertion  for  its  sal- 
Tatbn,  formed  the  design  of  emigrating  to  some 
foieign  country,  where  its  members  might  receive 
a  friendly  permission  to  continue  their  life  of 
seclofiion.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  superior,  he  framed  an  address  to  the 
SwiflB  government,  bulging  to  be  received  under 
its  protection.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  was 
duly  accorded ;  and  the  expatriated  recluse  revived 
his  hope  of  enjoying  a  beloved  solitude  beneath  the 
shadow  of  some  Helvetian  crag,  or  finding  a  home 
amongst  the  pine-dad  hills  of  Switzserland. 

On  the  day  appointed  (26th  April,  1791)  for  the 
departure  of  the  exiles,  many  of  those  who  had 
signed  the  petiUon,  and  expressed  their  desire  to 
seek  retirement  in  a  foreign  land,  rather  than  re- 
turn to  the  society  of  the  world,  grew  faint-hearted 
at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  a  spot,  which  was  hal- 
lowed by  their  first  tear  of  repentance,  and  where 
the  first  altar  of  their  propitiation  had  been 
erected.  But  Dom  Augustin  appearing  as  their 
ehosen  leader,  assembled  his  dejected  companions 
upon  a  sbping  glade  of  the  forest,  before  the 
grotto  of  St.  Bernard.  Here  he  addiressed  them 
as  fellow-sufPerers : — He  reproached  them  with 
indecision ;  and  taunted  them  as  unworthy  to  be 
numbered  with  their  predecessors,  whose  bones 
were  reposing  in  the  valley  beneath :  he  invoked 
the  mighty  shades  of  Bernard,  of  Benedict,  of 
Hanc^--«nd  applying  to  his  sorrowing  auditors 
the  language  of  Isaiah,  '^  The  Lord  will  comfort 
Zion,  and  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places :"  he 
showed  to  them,  through  the  vistas  of  the  forest 
where  they  were  assembled,  the  road  which  led  to 
their  land  of  promise.  This  harangue  produced 
the  desired  efii&ct,  and  the  departure  was  at  once 
Toted  with  acclamation.  A  small  cart  having 
been  prepared  to  convey  the  relics  and  instruments 
of  penitence,  each  one  bearing  a  satchel  at  his 
^k,  placed  himself  in  the  order  of  march,  and 
turning  one  lingering  look  towards  the  forsaken 
lunne,  moved  in  silent  procession  up  the  hill, 
hitherto  known  only  as  the  revered  barrier  which 
shut  out  all  access  to  the  world.  Arrived,  after 
msny  toOs  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  at  one 
league  from  Val  Sainte,  the  exiles  set  up  their 
cross  in  a  secluded  valley,  skirted  on  every  side  by 


snow-capped  mountains;  and  possessing  themselves 
of  an  old  mansion,  which  had  been  long  vacated, 
they  re-established  the  rites  and  discipline  which 
they  had  formerly  practised  at  La  Trappe.  In  a 
short  time,  this  newly-founded  institution  received 
the  affluence  of  so  many  converts,  that  colonies 
were  sent  out  hence  into  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  However,  when  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon  had  rendered  Switzerland  a  tributary  to 
France,  the  monks  were  enforced  to  break  up  their 
seclusion  at  Val  Sainte ;  to  which,  however,  after 
wandering  into  (jermany,  Russia,  England,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  permitted 
to  return  in  1802.  But  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  affairs 
to  their  former  condition,  brought  to  the  Trappista 
in  Switzerland  the  joyful  promise  of  return  to  the 
valley  of  La  Trappe,  and  the  desolate  and  dese- 
crated halls  of  their  fondly  remembered  dwelling. 
The  enthusiastic  Dom  Augustin,  who  had  led  the 
departure,  now  headed  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  Val  Sainte.  Their  first  care,  on  reaching 
the  well  known  spot,  was  to  purchase  the  monas- 
tery from  the  hands  of  the  person  who,  in  the 
general  scramble  of  the  Revolution,  had  become  its 
possessor.  But  a  heap  of  ruins  only  marked  the 
site  of  their  revered  Bethel, — ^the  ivy  had  festooned 
the  portals  of  their  temple — ^the  briar  aros^  upon 
the  basements  of  the  revered  statues — and  the 
howl  of  the  fox,  or  moaning  of  the  owl,  supplied 
the  canticle  of  adoration.  Even  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors  had  not  escaped  the  general  desolation. 
The  tomb  of  their  beloved  Rancd  was  levelled  with 
the  dust;  and  the  little  cross^  which  here  and 
there  had  marked  the  lowly  resting-place  of  a 
brother  was  carried  hence  to  feed  the  blaze  of  some 
peasant's  hearth.  An  old  granary,  that  had 
escaped  the  almost  universal  ravage,  served  as  a 
temporary  chapel  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  return  of  the  fraternity  in  1815,  until 
the  completion  of  the  new  church  in  1883 ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  unsettled  condition  of  France 
at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  in  1830,  the  Trap- 
pists  continued  to  work  at  the  re-erection  of  their 
buildings ;  and  on  the  dOth  of  August,  1833,  the 
new  church,  which  had  been  raised  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  ancient  one,  was  consecrated  with  great 
splendour  by  the  Bishop  of  Seer,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  assemblage  from  all  parts  of  France. 
CTobe  concluded  in  our  next,  J 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TORIES  AND  WHIGS,  ILLUSTRATED 

BY  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEl! 


The  Whigs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
tbe  Tories  for  retaining  and  makitlg  laws  unfa- 
vourable to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  What  have 
the  Whigs  done,  during  the  years  they  have  been  in 
o£oe,  to  amend  Tory  legislation  regarding  the 
pre»?  The  Whigs  remind  us,  often  enougl^  that 
the  Tories  passed  the  six  gagging  acts  of  1819  (they 
ttj  nothing  of  the  Whig  coUusion  which  facilitated 
the  paasmg  of  these  acts ;)  how  comes  it  that  the 

«o.  uuaTU«^voi»  viii. 


Whigs,  during  their  ten  years  reign,  have  never 

found  time  or  inclination  to  repeal  the  four  of  these 

acts  which  have  not  expired  ?    The  truth  is,  that 

Whigs  are  willing  that  Tories  should  have  the  dis* 

credit  of  passing  bad  laws,  and  that  Whigs  should 

have  the  use  of  them ;  just  as  Tories  are  willing 

that  Whigs  should  have  tiie  odium  of  plunging  this 

country  into  war,  in  order  that  Tories  may  hav» 

the  emolument  of  carrying  it  on, 

N 
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TOMES,  WHIGS^  AND  THE  LAW  OF  UBEL. 


We  win  take  the  law  of  libel  as  what  lawyers 
call  a  ^  case  in  point.** 

What  18  a  Ubel  ?  A  Whig  authority,  the  Edin- 
burgh Benewy  says :— ^'  The  definition  given  of  the 
offence  by  Mr.  Bentham  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion. *Any  thing  which  any  body  at  any  time 
may  be  pleased  to  dislike  for  any  reason.' "  The 
late  Loni  Ellenborough  defined  it  thus: — ^^^Any 
thing  which  hurts  the  feelings  of  any  body.''  The 
definition  of  a  libel  according  to  the  common  law 
is : — ^^  Any  thing  which  may  tend  to  induce  the 
person  or  thing  libelled  to  commit  a  breach  of  the 
peace."  There  is  no  law  declaring  a  libel  to  be 
criminal,  or  defining  what  a  libel  is.  The  crime  of 
publishing  a  libel  is  what  is  called  a  crime  at  com- 
mon law :  the  first  libeller  punished  was  con- 
demned, the  judge  eaidy  because  he  had  broken  the 
common  law— a  law  which  does  not  exist  in  the  form 
of  any  statute— -a  law  which  the  culprit  did  not  know 
was  in  existence— « law  which  did  not  exist  until  the 
judge  made  it  by  his  decision.  Every  subsequent 
libeller  has  been  punished  because  the  first  judge's 
fieticn  (or  lie)  of  "common  law  "  was  a  precedent. 

We  have  not  yet  stated  half  the  atrocity  of  this 
Ubel  law,  as  it  is  called.  A  libel  is  not  a  crime, 
until  a  jury,  by  its  verdict,  makes  it  one.  Any 
man  can  tell  whether  a  certain  act  is  a  theft ; 
any  m&n  can  tell  whether  a  certain  act  is  a  homi- 
cide ;  but  no  man  can  say  of  a  book,  paragraph,  or 
pamphlet,  that  it  is  a  libel,  until  a  jury  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  one.  And  upon  what  evidence  does 
a  jury  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  publication 
is  a  libel  ?  A  witness  is  produced,  who  swears  he 
purchased  the  obnoxious  publication  ;  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
publication  is  a  libel ;  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  a  libel ;  the  judge  then 
recapitulates  what  the  counsel  on  both  sides  have 
said,  and  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  publication 
is  a  libel ;  and  the  jury  return  a  verdict  in  conform 
mity  with  the  opix^on  of  the  judge. 

The  libel  law  is  bad,  but  that  is  not  all — ^it  is 
enforced  by  an  unnecessarily  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious procedure.  '^  We  will  now,"  says  the  author 
of  an  excellent  tract  on  the  law  of  libel,  published 
in  1823y  ^^  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  pursued  in 
a  libel  prosecution : — 1.  The  attorney-general  files 
an  er-o^Seto  information ;  or  any  body  selects  a 
passage  or  two  from  a  book,  puts  them  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  and  goes  before  a  grand  jury.  Here  he 
swears  to  the  purchasing  of  the  book  which  con- 
tains the  alleged  libel ;  and  if  the  grand  jury  think 
the  book  contains  a  libel,  although  not  a  man 
among  them  can  tell  what  a  libel  is,  they  find  the 
bill.  In  either  case  the  first  tliiifg  a  man  knows  of 
having  sold  a  libel  is  generally  from  a  sheriff's 
officer,  who  seizes  and  locks  him  up  in  a  prison. 
And  now  commences  a  series  of  most  vexatious  and 
expensive  circumstances ;  bail  must  be  given ;  no 
matter  who  may  be  offered  as  bail,  the  prosecuted 
person  will  not  be  released  from  prison  till  after 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  from  the  time  he  is  able 
to  give  notice  of  bail,  in  the  prescribed  form ;  and 
then  the  bail  must  attend  the  judge  and  be  ques- 
tioned ;  an  attorney  must  be  employed,  and  various 
expenses  incurred." 


We  may  remark  parenthetically,  that  the  hold* 
ing  to  bail  in  cases  of  alleged  libel  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  innovation,  and  that  the  history  of  its 
introduction  is  instructive.  On  the  25th  of  March 
1808,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  certain  revenue  laiM  be  read ;  and,  **  the 
same  having  been  read,"  it  was  **  ordered  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  proceeding  on  indict- 
ments and  informations  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  certain  cases  ;  for  authorizing  the  execu- 
tion, in  Scotland,  of  certain  warrants  issued  for 
offences  committed  in  England  ;  and  for  requiring 
officers  taking  bail  in  the  king's  suit,  to  assign  the 
bail-bonds  to  the  king  ;  and  that  Mr.  Attorney- 
general  (Sir  Vicaiy  Gibbs,)  Mr.  Solicitor-general 
(Sir  Thomas  Plomer,)  and  the  Master  of  the  Kolls 
(Sir  William  Grant,)  do  prepare  and  bring  it  in/' 
Who  would  have  expected  that  any  thing  likely  to 
affect  the  liberty  of  persons  accused  of  libel  would 
be  found  in  this  Beeenue  Regulation  Bill?  The 
preamble  declares,  that  *'  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  indictments  and  informa- 
tions in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  certain  cages 
relating  to  the  public  revenue  having  been  found 
beneficial  (f.  e.  by  holding  persons  to  bail  for 
their  appearance,  who  had  committed  a  breach  of 
the  statute,)  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  same  to 
other  eases.**  And  the  statute  then  enacts,  that 
**  whenever  any  person  shall  be  charged  with  any 
offence  for  which  he  or  she  may  be  prosecuted  by 
indictment  or  information  in  his  majesty's  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  not  being  treason  or  /ehny,  and 
the  same  sliall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  judge  of 
the  same  court  by  affidavit,  or  by  certificate  of  an 
indictment  or  information  being  filed  against  such 
person  in  the  said  court  for  such  offence,"  the  judge 
may  cause  the  party  to  be  apprehended,  and  held 
to  bail ;  and,  *^  in  case  any  such  person  shaU  ne- 
glect or  refuse  (it  might  have  been  added — *  or  be 
unable ')  to  become  bound,"  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  judge  "  to  commit  such  person  to  the  commvm 
jail  of  the  county,  city,  or  place  where  the  offence 
shall  have  been  committed."  The  statute  thuj; 
sneakingly  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  only  authority  for  holding  a  person  to  bail  for 
an  alleged  seditious  libel.  **  Ah,  but,"  says  one  of 
our  Wliig  friends, "  that  was  a  Tory  trick."  Wait  a 
little  ;  although  the  bill  does  not  occupy  four  pftge> 
of  the  usual  parliamentary  printing,  not  a  aingle 
member  of  the  Opposition  took  the  trouble  to  reail 
it.  The  bill  was  introduced,  and  read  a  first  time, 
on  the  above  mentioned  Friday,  the  25th  of  March, 
1808, — read  a  second  time  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  house,  on  the  Monday  following,  committed  on 
the  Tuesday,  reported  on  the  Wednesday,  passed 
on  the  Thursday,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the 
Friday,  and  tlieir  concurrence  requested.  One  of 
the  most  atrocious  encroachments  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  this  century  has  witnessed,  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Whig  guardians  of  the  people's  rights, 
to  pass  through  Uie  House  of  Commons  unchal- 
lenged, and  with  railroad  speed.  We  give  tlieir 
partisans  their  choice  between  neglect  of  duty  and 
treachery.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  proj^re-ss  of 
the  bill,  owing  to  the  acumen  of  the  late  Ej;rl 
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StftnlM^-wiis  A  litilB  retarded ;  but,  after  a  de- 
giiltoiy  hidf-hearted  attack  by  the  Whig  lords, 
patted,  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  to  six  I 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  law  of  libel,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution,  our  readers  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  appreciate  the  grace  with  which 
the  Whigs  hare  made  use  of  it  since  they  came 
into  power. 

The  first  case  that  attracts  our  notice  is  that  of 
Lorett  and  Collins,  tried  at  Warwick  for  a  sedi- 
tions libel  in  August,  1839.  Before  proceeding  to 
look  into  the  gpeciaUies  of  this  case,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  these 
men,  by  trying  them  for  a  libels  was  a  gross  deser- 
tion of  principle  on  the  part  of  a  government  call- 
ings itse^  liberal.  What  the  government  wished  to 
prove  them  guilty  of,  was  sedition.  By  accusing 
them  of  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  the  Attorney- 
general  enabled  himself  to  dispense  with  proving  any- 
thini^  but  the  publication  of  the  document  called  a 
seditions  libel.  Had  Lovett  and  Collins  been  ar- 
raigned for  sedition,  acts  must  have  been  proved,  and 
the  circumstances  imder  which  these  acts  had  been 
cnmmitied ;  and  out  of  the  body  of  evidence  would 
have  arisen  the  questions  of  intention  and  tendency ; 
and,  npon  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  the  jury 
would  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  judgment 
whether  Lovett  and  Collins  had  or  had  not  done 
anything  seditious.  But,  by  accusing  them  of  a 
seditions  libel,  the  Attorney-general  was  only  called 
upon  to  prove  that  the  prisoners  had  published  a 
certain  document.  He  called  that  document  a 
libel  in  his  indictment ;  the  judge  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  libel ;  and,  in  deference  to  the 
dicta  of  the  judge,  and  the  first  law-officer  of  the 
crown,  the  jury  found  that  Lovett  and  Collins  had 
published  a  seditious  libel ;  when,  in  truth,  it  was 
only  proved  before  them  (and  even  that  imperfectly,) 
that  Lovett  and  Collins  had  published  three  re- 
solntions,  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  certain  per- 
sons, lliere  was  no  proof  of  the  intention  of  the 
prisoners,  no  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  publica- 
tion—the two  tilings  which  constitute  a  libel.  The 
Attorney-general,  and  the  government  which  em- 
ploya  him,  knew  that  this  would  be  the  result ; 
and  it  was  on  ^this  account  that  they  prosecuted 
Lorett  and  Collins  for  a  seditious  libel.  The  Tories, 
when  they  were  turned  out  of  power,  left  in  exist- 
ence tills  iniquitous  practice  of  the  courts,  (law  we 
cannot  call  it,)  which  enables  a  government  to 
procnre  the  punishment  of  obnoxious  individuals 
^hont  producing  evidence  of  tlieir  guilt;  the 
Whigs,  during  their  reign  of  ten  years,  have  not 
taken  one  step  to  get  the  practice  reformed  ;  and 
the  first  opportunity  they  have  had,  the  Whigs 
bate  availed  themselves  of  this  engine  of  oppres- 
sion—this anomaly  in  a  free  constitution  of  govem- 
inent— to  crush  tl^r  adversaries. 

This  is  bad  enough  (although  Whig  partisans 
now-a-days  seem  to  think,  that  they  have  said 
nwngh  in  vindication  of  their  masters,  when  they 
bave  told  us,  that  what  they  do  the  Tories  did  be- 
fore them ;)  but  worse  remains  behind.  Having 
pr^Mmred  the  condemnation  of  their  adversaries  by 
Tory  means,  the  Whigs  have  proeeeuted  their  ad- 


vantage with  a  mean  and  oallons  ^dietivenesfly 
of  which  even  the  Tories  were  never  guilty. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  oppressive  char-> 
acter  of  the  enactment  by  which  bail  is  exacted 
from  persons  accused  of  libel,  and  who,  under  that 
pretext,  may  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  before 
they  are  found  guilty.  We  do  not  at  present  re* 
member  any  instance  of  a  party,  imprisoned  upon 
an  accusation  of  libel,  being  treated  as  a  felon  under 
the  Tory  rSffime:  that  improvement  upon  the  libel 
law,  was  reserved  for  a  Whig  dynasty.  JProm 
the  petition  of  Lovett  and  Collins,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1839,  it 
appears,  that  when  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  a 
seditious  libel,  bail  was  demanded,  in  the  sum  of 
£1000, — ^that  is  £500  from  each  of  the  petitioners, 
and  two  securities  in  £250  each.  Until  this 
bail  should  be  forthcoming,  they  (two  poor 
operatives)  were  committed  to  the  county  jail 
of  Warwick;  and  during  the  time  of  their  de« 
tention  there,  they  were  treated  as  felons.  The 
fact  of  their  having  been  so  treated,  is  proved  by 
the  report  of  the  visiting-magistrate  of  Warwick 
jail,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  25th  of  July.  The  magistrates  do  not  con* 
tradict  a  single  statement  in  the  petition  of  Lovett 
and  Collins;  they  only  attempt  to  palliate  the 
circumstances,  by  alleging  reasons  in  extenuation, 
and  obtaining  affidavits  from  a  couple  of  turnkeys 
and  a  couple  of  felons,  to  prove  that  Lovett  and 
Collins  did  not  at  the  time  appear  annoyed  by 
their  treatment.  The  prisoners  were  too  stout- 
hearted to  gratify  their  tormentors  by  weak  com** 
plaints;  and,  therefore,  the  visiting-magistrates 
infer  that  they  suffered  nothing !  It  will  probably 
be  said  by  Whig  apologists,  that  Lovett  and  CoUins 
experienced  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities,  who  are  Tories,  We  will  allow 
this  statement  to  pass  at  its  full  worth,  al 
this  stage  of  our  tale;  suggesting  merely,  that 
these  local  authoritieB,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
holding  office  during  its  pleasure,  are  still  kept  in 
office  by  the  Whigs, 

After  being  found  guilty  of  a  '*  seditious  libel,'* 
Lovett  and  Collins  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months  in  Warwick  jail.  Government 
and  the  Attorney-general  knew  by  this  time  how 
they  had  been  treated  in  Warwick  jail  previous  to 
trial.  Government  and  the  Attorney-general 
knew  that  the  local  authorities  pretended  not  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  treat  prisoners  in  any 
other  manner.  Government  and  the  Attorney^ 
general  knew  that  the  treatment  of  the  piisonerp, 
after  sentence,  could  not  be  less  rigorous  than  before 
trial.  Yet,  government  and  the  Attorney-general 
allowed  Lovett  and  Collins  to  be  sent  back  to 
Warwick  jail.  During  the  worst  times  of  Tory 
persecution,  prisoners,  tmder  sentence  for  seditious 
libel,  or  for  blasphemous  libel,  were  never  classed 
with  felons,  nor  subjected  to  the  same  discipline.  In 
l792,MrRidgway,  bookseller,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years*  imprisonment  for  seditious  libel.  Mr  Ridg- 
way  saw  his  friends  in  Newgate,  and  was  at  liberty 
in  every  respect,  except  that  he  could  not  get  out 
of  doors.  In  1793,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winterbottom 
I  was  sentenced  to  two  years*  imprisonment  for 
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qeditioufi  libeL  Ht  married  while  in  NewgaU^  and 
published  a  history  of  America,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  with  an  Atlas  of  plates.  In  I7d9,  the 
Rev.  GUbert  Wakefield,  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  seditious  libel,  was  confined  in 
Dorchester  jail,  but  subjected  to  no  particular 
restraint.  In  1801,  Thomas  Spence,  father  of  the 
Spenceans,  was  imprisoned  for  one  year  in  Salis- 
bury jail,  where  he  was  well  treated.  In  1810, 
William  Cobbett  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment for  a  seditious  libel.  While  in  New- 
gate, he  had  apartments  in  the  keeper's  house; 
was  subjected  to  no  restraint,  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  his  safe  custody ;  and  carried  on  his 
Weekly  Register,  In  1811,  Leigh  Hunt  was  im- 
prisoned in  Horaemonger-lane  jail  for  a  seditious 
Ubel.  He  had  apartments,  not  in  the  prison,  which 
he  fitted  up  with  great  taste,  and  in  which  he  re- 
ceived daily  visits  from  his  friends  at  all  hours. 
In  1820,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  sentenced  to  the 
Marshalsea,  for  seditious  libel,  lived  in  the 
Marshal's  house — gave  his  word  of  honour  not 
to  go  away — and  saw  what  company  he  pleased. 
Such  was  the  punishment  of  seditious  libelists  in 
the  alarmist  periods  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Manchester  massacre— under  Pitt  and  Castle- 
reagh.  The  Tories  feared  and  hated  *^  seditious 
libels ;"  but  they  did  not  venture  so  far  to  outrage 
public  morals,  as  to  represent  the  seditious  libelist 
as  necessarily  an  infamous  character.  They  did 
not  venture  upon  inflicting  punishments  altogether 
disproportionate.  They  made  some  distinction 
between  the  felon  and  the  angry  controversialist. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Whigs  treat  **  seditious 
libellers,"  in  the  persons  of  Lovett  and  Collins. 
They  were  placed  on  the  felon's  side  in  Warwick 
jaU,  and  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  as  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  in  that  department.  They 
were  confined  in  a  cell.  Their  allowance  of  food  was 
insufficient  for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
They  were  only  allowed  to  see  their  friends  once 
in  three  months.  They  were  not  allowed  to  corre- 
.  spond  even  with  their  wives,  unless  their  letters 
WQre  examined  previously  to  their  being  sent  off. 
A  letter  from  Lovett  to  his  mother  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  out,  because  it  contained  the  following 
sentences—*'^  expresdve  of  feelings  which  the  ma- 
gistrates did  not  approve  of*'  :— 

'*  I  regret  to  hear  that  you  are  making  yourself 
uneasy  on  my  account ;  and,  therefore  write  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  in  tolerably  good  health,  and 
that  the  cause  for  which  I  am  here  will  never,  I 
trust,  cause  my  spirits  to  faU  me.  You  naturally 
feel  pained  to  hear  of  your  son  being  the  inmate  of 
a  prison ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  your  sound 
discrimination  will  lead  you  to  perceive  that  im- 
prisonment is  not  alone  confined  to  the  guilty. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  exalted  of  men  have 
met  with  imprisonment,  and  oftimes  death,  in  the 
prosecution  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice  ;  and, 
with  no  ambition  for  political  martyrdom,  I  hope 
to  see  the  cause  triumphant  for  which  I  am  now 
suffering ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  shaU  feel  satisfied  that 
the  object  was  worthy  of  my  humble  sacrifice  in 
its  sapport.  An  unworthy  cause  and  a  bad  con- 
science render  the  best  home  intolerable,  while  the 


consciousness  of  a  righteous  pursuit  casts  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope  around  the  cell  of  a  prison. 
I  pray  you,  therefore^  do  not  be  disheartened  on 
my  account ;  rather  rejoice  that  your  industry  and 
good  example  planted  the  seeds  of  investigation  and 
inquiry  in  the  mind  of  your  son,  whidi  led  him 
onward  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, and  established  in  him  a  zealous  deter- 
mination to  make  mankind  the  better  for  bis 
existence.  Had  you  been  neglectful  of  my  youth, 
had  you  been  an  example  of  indolence  or  profligacy, 
I  might  have  been  in  this,  or  even  a  worse  situa- 
tion, criminated  in  min^  <uid  with  £ar  different 
feelings  of  heart  towards  you,  than  those  I  now 
entertain." 

This  attempt  of  a  son  in  prison,  to  alleviate  the 
anxiety  of  his  mother,  the  Warwickshire  magis- 
trates (genuine  representatives  of  those  of  Shak- 
speare's  day)  **  did  not  approve  of."  There  is  no- 
thing stilted  in  the  style  that  rings  hollow ;  and, 
having  the  honour  to  know  William  Lovett,  we 
can  bear  witness,  that  these  are  the  unaffected 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  that  his  conduct, 
through  life  shows  that  they  exercise  a  regulating 
influence  over  his  actions.  But  language  like  this 
the  Warwickshire  magistrates  were  incapable  of 
comprehending ;  and,  consequently,  they  **  did  not 
approve "  of  it.  We  return  to  the  privations  of 
the  prisoners.  Applications,  by  themselves  and 
friends,  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  little  extra 
food,  were  rejected.  A  letter  sent  from  Birming- 
ham to  Collins,  on  the  14th  of  October,  giving  him 
an  account  of  a  petition  in  his  favour,  by  several 
non-political  gentlemen  of  that  town,  was  kept 
back  from  him  till  the  22d.  Great  care  seems  to 
have  been  taken  that  they  should  read  nothing 
^improper.'*  The  following  jtassage,  in  a  letter 
from  Lovett  to  his  wife,  we  quote,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  paltry  peddling  of  '^  these  authorities." 

^'  I  have  received  the  books  you  sent  me,  ex- 
cepting the  numbers  of  Chamben^s  Journal,  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  Tastes  Magasine,  which, 
I  understand,  are  to  be  more  scrupulously  exa- 
mined than  the  other  worka^  to  see  if  they  are  fit 
books  for  us  to  have." 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  restrictions,  un- 
warranted by  a  simple  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
occasioned  merely  imaginary  inconvenience  to  the 
prisoners.  Their  health  gave  way  under  it.  Even 
the  robust  frame  of  John  Collins  was  affected  ;  and 
the  more  delicate  constitution  of  Lovett  has  been 
shattered  to  an  extent  that  forced  him  to  seek  the 
reinvigoration  of  his  frame  in  an  excursion  to  his 
native  county  of  Cornwall — ^to  an  extent  that  af- 
fords slender  hope  of  entire  convalescence. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  question  which  we  in 
part  waved  before.  How  far  were  the  visiting- 
magistrates  of  Warwick  jail  alone  to  blame  for  the 
illegal  increase  of  the  punishment  of  Lovett  and 
Collins?  or  how  far  are  ministers  to  be  blamed?  i 
A  word  from  the  Attorney-general,  when  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  would  have  altered  the 
destination  of  the  prisoners ;  and  from  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  treated  in  Warwick  jail&^^ 
trial,  the  Attorney-general  and  his  masters  knew 
well  what  kind  of  treatment  awaited  them  there 
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after  sentence.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  contro- 
versy which  has  heen  waged  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  treatment  of  Lovett  and  Col- 
linsy  miniflters  have  not  attempted  to  defend  their 
treatment,  and  by  attempting  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility, they  have  tacitly  admitted  that  it  was  inde- 
fensible. But  ministers  knew  beforehand  to  what 
treatment  they  were  sending  these  men ;  they  could 
haye  had  them  sent  elsewhere ;  they  have  allowed 
others  to  perpetrate  for  them  iUegal  cruelties  which 
they,  in  their  vindictiveness,  wished  to  see  inffictefl, 
but,  in  their  cowardice, •durst  not  inflict.  When 
the  humane  gentlemen  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
case  of  Lovett  and  Collins,  applied  to  ministers, 
they  were  told,  ^  the  visiting-magistrates  are  the 
only  parties  who  have  the  power  to  set  matters  to 
riehts."  When  they  applied  to  the  magistrates, 
tiiey  were  told,  "  The  Secretary  of  State  alone 
has  the  power."  Without  pretending  to  say  that 
the  prisoners  were  not  harshly  treated,  these  two 
sit>  of  worthies  kept  bandying  from  one  to  the 
other  the  task  of  redressing  the  wrong.  While  we 
read  their  respective  arguments  to  show  that  it 
WM  no  duty  of  theirs  to  act  in  consistency  with 
common  humanity,  we  feel  inclined  to  address  them 
in  the  words  of  the  Antiquary,  when  told  by  the 
chaise-driver  that  he  was  not  bound  to  replace  the 
shoe  the  horse  had  lost,  that  Jamie  Somebody  was 
Ijowid  to  uphold  the  beast  in  shoes : — **  And  when 
yon  go, — to  where  you  deserve,  sir,  who  do  you 
think  is  to  uphold  you  for  your  inhumanity  ?'* 

Ministers  knew  beforehand,  from  the  experience 
of  the  treatment  Lovett  and  Collins  had  experienced 
in  prison  before  trial,  how  the  magistrates  would 
act.  Ministers  knew  beforehand  that  the  visiting- 
nugistrates,  with  one  exception,  were  bigoted 
Tories,  who  made  their  dislike  to  Chartists  a  per- 
s'lnal  feeling.  Ministers  persisted  in  pretending  to 
WieTe  that  the  reports  of  the  visiting  magistrates, 
^^ring  that  the  health  of  Lovett  and  Collins  was 
not  injuriously  affected  by  their  treatment  in  jail, 
^tnie,  although  Lord  John  Russell  was  in  pos- 
*ssion  of  a  letter,  from  the  only  liberal  politician 
among  them,  containing  these  statements : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  visiting-magistrates,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  consider  ^t  this  is  no 
case  for  their  interference ;  as  they  said,  they  thought 
the  offence  for  which  Lovett  and  Collins  were  con- 
ricted  was  one  of  the  gravest  kind.  Again  I  beg 
to  mform  your  lordship,  that  I  was  present  when 

the  certificate  of ^  the  surgeon  of  the  jail,  was 

^>s:ned  by  all  the  other  visiting-magistrates :  I  de- 
clined to  sign  the  document,  and  stated  my  reasons, 
*-<  I  felt  confident,  from  my  own  observations,  that 
the  contrary  was  the  fact,  and  that  William  Lovett 
»*  not  m  good  health.  Before  I  left  Warwick,  yes- 
terday mommg,  I  saw  both  the  prisoners,  Lovett 
«nd  Collins,  in  the  jail,  and  they  were  both  looking 
^'fyy  ill.  I  am  therefore  anxious  that  your  lord- 
«wp  should  send  your  own  medical  attendant  to 
'^^  L)vctt,  and  to  report  the  state  of  his  health. 

*jll  gladly  pay  the  expenses  of  his  visit." 

/tUk  letter  produced  no  effect  upon  the  predeter- 
^^^^  ^  ministers  to  leave  the  prisoners  to  the 
r^^  nierdea  ^  the  visitmg-magistrates ;  but  it 
^  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Return,  printed  by 
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order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  14th  February, 
1840,  purporting  to  be  '^  Copies  of  any  Memorials 
or  Correspondence  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
William  Lovett  and  John  Collins,  now  prisoners 
in  Warwick  gaol,"  this  Utter  is  suppressed^  along 
with  some  others.  The  suppression  of  such  a  do- 
cument is  an  awkward  confession  on  the  part  of 
ministers ;  and  not  less  awkward  is  the  practical 
confession  involved  in  the  fact,  that  a  short  time 
before  Lovett's  liberation,  he  was  fed  upon  beef- 
steaks and  port  wine  to  keep  him  from  sinking 
entirely. 

This,  then,  is  what,  the  Whigs  have  done  with 
the  law  of  libel.  They  inherited  it,  an  instrument 
of  oppression,  from  the  Tories ;  they  have  care- 
fully preserved  it,  and  rendered  it  more  stringent ; 
they  have  increased  the  punishment  of  an  ano- 
malous offence,  not  indeed  by  smuggling  an  act  of 
parliament  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
Tories  did  in  1808,  but  by  what  is  still  worse, 
sanctioning  the  perversion  of  an  act  meant  to 
regulate  the  treatment  of-  felons  alone,  to  a  totally 
different  class  of  offenders.  When  they  are  turned 
out  of  office,  as  they  soon  must  be,  they  will  re- 
store to  the  Tories  their  original  instrument  of  tor- 
ture for  political  offenders,  much  improved  for  their 
purposes. 

We  have  sought,  in  the  case  we  have  been  re- 
viewing, to  apportion  impartiaUy  to  Whigs  and 
Tories  tJieir  respective  shares  of  merit,  in  making 
the  law  of  libel  what  it  is.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  over  unnoticed  the  share  which  some  ^  re- 
spectable" people  seem  determined  to  have  in  the 
perpetuation  of  this  Whig- Tory  gag  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  An  arrangement  between  the 
Chartists  of  Edinburgh  and  the  middle-class  liberals, 
who  called  a  meeting  to  congratulate  the  Queen 
on  her  recent  delivery,  and  to  suggest  a  political  am- 
nesty, was  broken  off  because  the  said  middle-class 
libenJs  were  not  certain  that  the  provost  would 
allow  such  a  motion  to  be  put.  Why  did  not  the  y 
try  ?  In  Glasgow,  the  very  name  of  an  amnesty 
was  hooted  down  by  *'  the  loyalists,"  met  to  pass 
a  congratulatory  address.  In  France,  occasions  of 
gladness  in  the  royal  family  have  more  than  once 
been  ma^e  the  pretexts  for  according  pardon  to 
political  offenders.  The  Whig  newspapers  have 
repeatedly  blamed  Lotus  Philippe  for  allowing  his 
amnesties  to  lose  half  tlieir  grace  by  his  tardiness. 
What  are  these  newspapers,  and  the  gche-mouches 
who  allow  them  to  dictate  their  opinions  to  them, 
saying,  now  that  the  birth  of  a  princess  has  af- 
forded the  Queen  a  fair  excuse  for  exercising  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy?  An  extension  of 
pardon  to  all  who  are  now  suffering  punishment  for 
any  political  offences,  short  of  actual  violence, 
would,  at  this  moment,  be  less  an  act  of  mercy 
than  of  strict  justice.  The  case  of  Lovett  and 
Collins  shows  how  the  law  has  been  strained,  in 
order  to  get  them  punished.  The  extending  the 
punishment  of  felons  to  political  offenders,  'is  most 
dangerous  to  liberty.  It  is  the  Scotch  cases  of 
Muir  and  Gerald  over  again.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  self-respect  of  the  individuals  punished, 
and  to  impress  the  advocates  of  these  opinions 
with  a  brand  ^hich  injures  their  cause;  and 
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when  the  members  of  the  unprivileged,  the  suf- 
fering classes  alone,  are  visited  by  this  excess 
of  punishment,  it  necessarily  renders  them  bitter 
and  vindictive  towards  all  who  participate  in 
Inflicting  the  wrong.  If  the  liberals  of  the 
middle  classes  sincerely  wish  to  see  a  reunion  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  working  classes  brought 
about,  they  have  here  a  fair  opportunity  of  hasten- 
ing that  desirable  end.  If  they  hang  back,  their 
conduct  will  only  admit  of  one  interpretation — that 
they  are  animated  by  a  cowardly,  vindictive  feel- 
ing, towards  those  who  have  troubled  their  repose. 


Mere  selfishness  might  prompt  them  to  do  wh&t 
is  right  in  this  matter.  The  precedent  afforded,  by 
tlie  treatment  of  '*  libellers''  among  the  working 
classes,  by  the  present  ministiy,  may,  by  the  nex^ 
be  extended  to  the  middle  classes.  If  any  thing  u 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly ;  and  the  public 
must  take  the  management  of  the  business  into 
its  own  hands.  From  ministers  there  is  nothing 
to  hope,  and  without  their  advice  the  crown  can 
originate  nothing.  It  remains  to  be  asked: 
Would  a  Whig  Opposition  have  quietly  submitted 
to  what  a  Whig  Govemn^ent  has  done? 
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Wb  are  astonuhed  that  this  work  has  not  made 
more  noise,  first  in  the  fashionable,  and  then  in 
the  lower  spheres,  if  not  for  its  merits,  which  are 
various  and  considerable,  then  for  its  anecdotes, 
gossip,  and  malice:  the  last  word  we  beg  our 
veaders  to  understand  in  the  French  sense,  and  not 
in  the  bitter  Britisli  signification  of  the  term. 
Miss  Plgott's  work  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
telling  what  few  travelling  ladies  besides  herself 
isould  have  had  opportunities  to  know,  than  for  the 
Insight  it  affords  into  the  nmdes  of  life,  habits  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  manner  of  being, 
of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  English,  German, 
and  French  aristocracy. 

The  authoress,  belonging  by  birth  to  one  of  those 
proud  families  of  ancient  Fnglish  gentry,  who 
**  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  who  look  down 
with  something  bordering  on  contempt  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  peerage,  must,  we  presume,  have  beeq 
'^of  a  certain  age"  when  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  permitted  her  to  visit  the  continent, 
where  she  has  since  spent  many  years.  In  several 
instances,  she  was  among  the  first  of  the  English 
ladies  who  repaired  to  those  Grerman  watering- 
places,  since  grown  into  fame «  Whether  on  account 
of  novelty,  her  good  introductions,  or  a  talisman 
which  she  carried,  and  which  we  shall  afterwards 
describe,  or  her  birth  and  connexions,  this  lady 
was  much  more  ft«ely  received  than  it  is  at  all 
usoal  with  ordinary  English  travellers  not  only 
at  the  petty  German  courts,  and  at  Brussels 
and  the  Hague,  but  in  the  castles  and  country 
lestdences  of  the  nobUlty.  This,  we  apprehend,  is 
not  now  at  all  usual  even  with  the  well-certificated 
English.  There  might  have  been  pity  for  her  as  a 
**lone  gentlewoman."  She  evidently  was  not 
troubled  with  mauvaise  honte;  she  travelled  in 
respectable  if  not  lordly  style,  possessed  many 
accomplishments,  and  the  talisman  to  which  we 
have  dluded.  This  was  a  collection  of  the  portraits 
of  remarkable  peraons,  taken  by  herself,  which 
everybody  was  anxious  to  see,  while  many  were 
desirous  of  having  their  own  likenesses  added  to 
Miss  Pigott's  rtcharthi  collection  of  notabilities  and 
beauties.  Ewmi  is  the  disease  of  German,  as  of  other 
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petty  courts ;  and  inordinate  curiosity  about  trifles 
is  one  of  ennupa  most  harmless  modes  of  seeking 
relief.    Miss  Pigott  seems  to  have  understood  the 
case  fully.    It  was  made  a  favour  to  see  her  port- 
folios, and  a  greater  favour  still  to  be  added  to  the 
select  number  of  her  chosen  *'  beautiful  and  brave," 
celebrated,  and  high-born.    The  portfolio  was  in 
Germany  her  passe-partoia  ;  but,  without  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  rank  and  connexion,  even  it 
might  have  failed.    At  all  events,  and  whatever 
may  liave  been  the  concurring  causes,  she  saw,  and 
that  closely,  a  great  deal  of  continental  character 
and  manners,  from  '*  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;'' 
and  she  is  in  certain  respects  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  always  a  frank  speaker;  so  that,  after  the 
endless  volunies  of  continental  travels  with  which 
the  public  have  been  favoured,  no  writer  displays 
so  much  of  the  aristocratic  domestic  life  of  Germany 
as  this  lady,  save  Captain  Basil  Hall;   and  his 
experience  is  limited  to  one  Schloss  and  its  rural 
neighbourhood.    On  French  society,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Miss  Pigott  is 
equally  communicative.    But  either  the  field  is  less 
rich,  or  time  has  impaired  the  traveller's  poweni ; 
for  the  latter  half  of  her  work,  referring  to  a  period 
many  years  subsequent  to  her  visit  to  Germany, 
is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  her  early  letters.    She 
seems  even  to  have  forgotten  her  own  language, 
and  the  style  is  as  faulty  as  the  matter  is  often 
trivial.    Our  review  is,  therefore,  nearly  limited  to 
the  first  half  of  the  work.    The  whole  purports 
to  have  been  revised  by  Gait  in  the  last  days  (»f 
his  life.    Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  also,  appears  to 
liave  had  some  concern  in  the  affair ;  and  she  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  speaking  handsomely  and 
kindly  of  poor  Gait ;  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
other  literary  friend  has  yet  done. 

The  form  of  the  early  part  of  the  work  is  letters* 
which  are  addressed  to  the  female  friends  of  the 
writer  in  France  and  England,  in  the  style  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley's  epistles ;  to  which  Mr.  Gait  &neies 
Miss  Pigott's  quite  equal.  The  travelling  English, 
then  first  let  loose  on  the  continent,  after  a  twentv 
years'  embargo,  with  their  senseless  pride,  their  «^ 
surd  caprices,  and  ridiculous  humours,  fnfiu«^  eome 
of  the  most  piquant  passages  in  these  letiers.  Miss 
Pigott  had  been  for  some  time  in  Pa** »  but  we  first 
hear  of  her  at  BniMels^  tbw  tlw  pet  sojonni  of 
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the  Engjigh>  to  which  thepresenoe  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Welliogton  gave  attraction ; 
and  where  intrigues  amorous  and  political,  priyate 
theatrical,  and  violent  quarrels  about  rival 
preachers,  were  the  leading  amusements  of  the 
English  society  of  the  time.  From  thence,  when 
the  season  was  over.  Miss  Pigott  repaired  to  Spa; 
before  the  taste,  and  endless  wants,  and  gold,  of  the 
English  had  improved  the  acconunodations  of  that 
celebrated  spot.  Une  dame  Anglaise  was  a  prodi- 
gious curiosity  at  that  period ;  and  the  bold  pedes- 
trian and  solitary  rambling  habits  which  Miss 
Pigott  had  brought  from  hei  native  country  in- 
creased the  curiosity  about  so  independent  a  femme 
nU,  Among  the  first  acquaintances  whom  she 
nude  at  Spa,  was  General  Evers,  and  the  Baroness 
his  lady,  to  whom  she  was  introduced  by  a  worthy 
fet  curate,  the  uncle  of  the  general,  who  very  na- 
taialiy  fancied  his  nephew  ih»  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  and  well  deserving  a  pliu»  in  Miss  Pigott's 
picture-gallery. 

As  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  men  and 
women  of  real  life,  where  they  are  at  all  worth 
knowing,  are  quite  as  attractive  and  amusing  as 
those  of  fiction,  and  a  good  deal  more  instructive ; 
andas,  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  others 
m  our  mind,  we  can  refer  to  no  authority  where 
those  of  Germany  are  so  miimtely  described  by 
an  Englishwoman,  we  shall  borrow  this  authentic 
coopk  from  Miss  Pigott's  portfolio.  The  scene  is 
Spa. 

Uy  leT^e  at  breakfiurt  was  augmented  by  the  presence 
rf  General  Brers ;  his  reverend  uncle  could  no  longer 
cub  his  impatience  and  terrestrial  vanity ;  therefore, 
umiog  himself  with  8tout-heartedne68,he  came  forward 
(his  brtfyiairo  as  usual  in  his  hand,)  to  present  his  star  of 
wne  and  prowess,  the  redoubtable  commandant  of  the 
fortress  and  town  of  Namur— a  colossal  soldier-like 
iipire,  exceeding  the  ordinary  stature  of  man ;  the  very 
ironnd  seemed  to  tremble  under  his  firm  martial  step 
»nd  fierce  warrior  bearing.  He  was,  in  fitct,  a  man  of 
w^iike  aspect ;  the  lineaments  of  his  face  were  promi- 
wnt,  the  lower  part  concealed  in  ample  mustachios. 
He  advanced  smoking  a  long  and  richly  ornamented 
oriental  pipe ;  the  fumes  ascending  threw  out  clouds  that 
pMtially  enveloped  his  military  cap,  while  his  quick, 
»en,  clear  eyes,  seemed  to  express  feariUl  defiance  to 
CTwy  warrior  in  Christendom. 

Bot  I  could  discern  a  radiant  expression  of  softer  feel- 
«»p,  Romething  of  amicable  and  benevolent  thoughts,  as 
t  ^^  '^^^iring  my  cordial  salutations  of  courtesy ;  for 
the  general's  having  bravely  fought  in  coniunction  with 
«« legions  of  my  country  under  her  illustrious  chieftain, 
^a  certain  passport  to  a  patriotic  British  female. 

The  man  of  prayer  stood  there  aloof,  like  a  symbol  of 
PfMe  about  to  extend  olive  branches  o*er  the  laurels  of 
W8  jaiiant  nephew ;  he  needed  only  the  olive  branch,  for 
«  had,  as  usual,  his  breviary,  which  he  opened  and  shut 
at  intervals,  that  gave  him  the  air  of  intending  to  pro- 
nooace  the  benediction  over  the  two  beings  before  him, 
*ho  were  so  singularly  contrasted  in  figure,  mien,  prin- 
J^Us,  and  natirity.  Each  seated  himself  at  my  table, 
when  an  animated  conversation  ensued,  highly  interest- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  warrior,  and  that  made  the  hours 
«Kttlate  in  unobserved  rapidity  until  noon-day ;  having 
^noothed  the  way  to  our  mutual  ease  and  good  under- 
gnding,  by  entering  immediately  Into  a  few  details  of 

j/j^ial  Evers  is  of  Belgian  origfai ;  but  soon  after  his 
™  a»Ht  in  a  militaiy  career,  his  country  becoming  the 
tK.- ♦  *^«^ition  of  France,  he  had  no  other  alternative 
^  to  enter  tU  French  service ;  and  he  made  his  first 
•^y  »  ann  m  Oia  school  of  Moreau;  under  the  aus- 


pices of  that  celebrated  man>  he  senre4  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Consulship  and  the  Empire.  He  pretends 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  respect- 
able Pius  the  seventh,  f^om  a  plot  to  poison  his  Holiness} 
and  he  confessed  that  in  the  impetuosity  and  confiding 
candour  of  youth,  he  had  been  led  astray  to  form  one  in 
a  lawless  combination*  with  twenty  colonels  who  had 
determined  to  assassinate  Napoleon  on  his  accession  to 
the  consulship,  from  which  the  prudence  of  a  zealous 
friend  had  timely  withdrawn  him,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  follow  loyally  whoever  became  the  chieftain  of  Us 
country ;  at  this  part  of  the  nephew's  relation,  the  reve- 
rend uncle  and  preceptor  cast  a  ftirtive  look  of  shame, 
as  fearing  to  have  excited  my  contempt  of  his  zeal  as  a 
preceptor.  On  Belgium  being  ceded  to  Holland  by  the 
fiat  of  the  famous  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  gave  his  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign  of  his  native  land,  and  his  mili- 
tary talents  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  where  he  acquired 
an  additional  quota  of  fame,  with  so  many  glorious 
wounds,  that  his  general  health  is  irretrievably  impaired, 
and  he  is  come  here  to  make  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  these 
salubrioi^s  warm  baths :  retiring  for  a  time  from,  the 
fatiguing  government  of  Namur  and  the  Luxembourg, 
which  fais  gratefiil  king  has  lately  bestowed,  with  other 
honours  and  tributes  to  his  brave  ardour  in  his  service. 

Madame  la  Baronne  joined  us — a  Saxon  lady,  possess- 
ing very  striking  remains  of  former  personal  beauty,  that 
seem  to  have  faded  more  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  un- 
quiet mind,  than  by  the  usual  exhausting  effects  of  time  ; 
for  there  rest  on  her  brow  lines  of  care,  anid  slight  Aurows, 
indicative  that  the  fiercer  passions  of  her  soul  had  done 
their  heavier  work;  her  form,  which  must  have  once 
been  commanding  and  replete  with  dignity,  now  only 
exhibits  a  graceless  fi^rt^,  and  an  unlovely  rivacitv  of 
temperament ;  a  decayed  beauty,  withered  in  heart,  like 
a  tree  in  its  prime,  shorn  of  its  lovely  foliage,  and  blasted 
by  the  sharp  winds  of  cheerless  November. 

She  addressed,  in  wrangling  phrases,  and  unhanno- 
nious  tones,  the  modest  curate,  who  cast  towards  me  a 
significant  humorous  glance,  that  expressedy^'I  knowher 
humours  well ;"  which  decided  me  to  keep  on  amicable 
terms  with  my  new  Saxon  acquaintance,  for  I  imagine 
her  displeasure  would  be  formidable  to  encounter.  Even 
that  mirror  of  hardihood,  the  general,  his  nerves  ever 
invulnerable  to  the  cannon's  roar,  seems  to  quail  under 
the  influence  of  a  wayward  female's  eloquence. 

I  terminated  the  evening  by  a  drive  with  General 
Evers  and  his  lady,  in  their  open  carriage ;  but  the 
roughness  of  the  roads  incommoded  the  generaJ,  render- 
ing his  wounds  more  painfull,  and  the  nerves  of  Madame 
more  irritable ;  which  made  me  urge  an  earlier  return 
to  head-quarten — that  irritable  temperament  so  often 
perceptible  in  females,  that  mars  conversation,  inter- 
rupting the  subject  in  discussion  at  every  moment  by 
wailing  plaints,  for  which  there  is  no  additional  cause, 
and  which  evinces  a  surmounting  spirit  of  egotism  ;  but 
there  is  a  redeeming  point  in  the  character  of  Madame, 
in  the  excessive  attachment  she  bears  to  her  eara  tpotOf 
that  gives  her  a  keener  foresight  of  the  mutability  oif  his 
existence  under  a  ruined  constitution ;  although  she  ex- 
emplifies it  (unfortunately  for  both)  in  the  fretAil  way- 
wardness of  a  spoilt  child,  that  lessens  the  interest  her 
domestic  position  would  otherwise  excite. 

As  a  picture  of  German  domestic  manners,  as 
well  as  of  Miss  Pigott's  lively  style  at  this  period 
of  her  life,  we  shall  follow  her  Spa  friends  to  their 
villa-residence,  near  Namur,  at  which  she  soon 
afterwards  visited  them. 

I  walked  from  the  port  to  the  excellent  hAtel  d'Har- 
champ.  The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakftst, 
I  was  conducted  to  the  humble  small  villa,  bathed  by 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  Mouse,  where  retires  occa- 
sionally my  Chaudfontaine  friena,  Greneral  Evers,  mili- 
tary governor  of  Luxembourg.  Opening  a  little  wicket  I 
passed  into  an  orchard,  then  into  a  garden,  not  in  the 

*  Ottdet*ff  conspiracy.-'j&  T.  M. 
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best  order,  where  a  htquey  and  two  soldiers  were  assist- 
ing some  old  women  in  collecting  the  harvest  of  autumnal 
firmts  and  vegetables.  There  were  golden  tinted  apples 
in  abundance,  without  the  Hesperides,  or  their  dragon  ; 
bnt  there  stood  a  Hercules  form,  the  general,  clothed  in 
an  old  military  jacket  that  rendered  his  stature  still 
more  remarkable ;  but  his  countenance  was  more  wan, 
and  an  air  of  increased  suffering  was  expressed  in  his 
once  commanding  figure.  The  man  who  had  aided 
Napoleon  in  slaying  thousands,  and  had  since  aided  our 
allies  in  subjugating  that  military  tyrant  and  his  hosts, 
was  now  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  feathered 
tribe,  in  the  peaceful  occupation  of  feeding  a  flight  of 
thirty  pigeons,  of  the  rarest  species,  firom  distant  climes. 

The  baron  instantly  advanced  on  seeing  me,  his  dig- 
nity in  nowise  ruffled,  but  seeming  rather  to  increase 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  simple  solitary  style  of  life 
in  which  I  discovered  him,  exclaiming,  **  Here  you  find 
the  warrior  Evers,  sans  fa9on,  an  sein  de  sa  famille." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  the  great  general,  who  has  led 
legions  to  conquest,  is  now  reposing  in  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  its  attractive  analogous  attendants,  the  pro- 
digal Ceres  and  Pomona." 

After  a  world  of  kind  greetings,  and  hospitable  cour- 
tesies, he  returned  with  complacency  to  the  occupation 
in  which  I  found  him  ;  and  while  finishing  to  serve  the 
repasts  of  his  plumed  favourites,  he  named  their  class  in 
natural  history,  and  their  native  countries.  Till  then  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  this  species  of 
birds  of  the  air; — ^the  Muscovy  and  the  Pologne  appeared 
pre-eminent  in  brilliancy  of  feather  toilet ;  with  them 
were  promiscuously  mingled  turkeys,  fowls,  and  ducks. 
Towards  these  humbler  victims  for  fhtnre  culinary  skill, 
and  the  honours  of  the  banquets  of  modem  days,  the 
baron  assumed  more  dignity,  affecting  to  drive  them 
away  with  expressions  of  contempt,  turning  at  the  same 
moment,  to  caress  and  receive  the  caresses  of  a  beautiful 
fawn  confined  in  a  trellis  prison.  He  then  led  me  into 
the  house,  stopping  to  regard  a  numerous  flight  of 
feathered  choristers,  the  canaries,  blackbirds,  and  gold- 
finches, prisoners  in  their  lattice-wire  cages,  suspended 
in  the  small  hall  of  entrance,  where  sat  the  femme  de 
chambre,  mending  the  general's  coat,  and  surrounded  by 
decayed  firuit,  soiled  linen,  and  other  emblems  of  untidy 
household  disorder ;  but  the  salon  of  reception  was  neatly 
arranged.  From  thence  we  passed  again  into  disorder, 
on  entering  the  adjoining  bed-chamber,  where  we  found 
Madame  la  Barrone  just  risen  firom  her  couch,  and  under 
the  hands  of  a  dirty-looking  provincial  hair-dresser, — ^her 
lovely  chesnut-colour  locks  &lling  dishevelled  over  her 
shoulders,  her  fine  features  sharpened  by  age,  and  the 
havoc  of  an  undisciplined  mind ;  she  sat  there,  a  beauty 
in  her  decline,  amidst  remnants  of  firuit,  linen,  the  dirty 
strewed  pell-mell  with  the  clean.  On  the  walls  were 
hung  the  handsome  portraits  of  the  hero  and  of  Madame, 
serving  as  tell-tales  of  what  the  living  models  had  been 
some  few  years  gone  by,  and  also  trophies  gained  in  the 
field  and  in  the  chase  ;  tattered  banners,  sabres,  and 
pistols,  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of  the  forests  and 
of  the  plains. 

The  general  had  ordered  his  caleche,  in  which  we 
drove  forthwith  to  his  town  residence,  stopping  en  pas- 
sant at  his  traiteur's,  to  order  ''ben  diner  pour  huit 
personnes." 

In  the  saloon  hangs  the  general's  portrait  in  the  Bel- 
gian fhll-dress  uniform,  and  under  it  stands  his  bust  in 
marble,  habited  as  a  French  general ;  in  pointing  it  out 
to  my  observation,  he  said  with  vivacity  : — 

**  Mademoiselle,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  vrhat 
I  have  been,  nor  of  vrhat  I  now  am.^ 

As  the  general  .was  busy,  previous  to  an  ex- 
pected visit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  inspect 
the  fortifications,  he  consigned  Miss  Pigott  to  the 
care  of  an  ugly,  but  very  pleasant  aide-de-camp, 
who  undertook  to  show  her  the  lions  of  Namur. 
On  her  retura,  she  continues : — 

I  found  Madame  la  Baronne,  in  her  sunny  bed-cham* 
berj  playing  at  oards.    She  politely  threw  them  aside  at 


my  entrance,  bnt  not  without  uttering  a  peevish  exela- 
mation  on  the  difficulty  of  ''killing  time."  Almost 
immediately  the  general  entered,  and  led  me  to  the 
banquet,  where  we  were  joined  by  another  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  Le  Comte  de  Pestre,  his  cousin,  simply  clad 
in  a  suit  of  mourning,  that  contrasted  singularly  with 
the  sportsman's  dress,  and  the  chase  accoutrements  of  a 
dauntless  martial-looking  whiskerando  officer,  who  had 
just  entered  bom  a  shooting  excursion,  swinging  hid 
fowling-piece,  and  loaded  with  the  morning  spoUs  of 
sylvan  warfare,  which  he  dashed  on  the  floor  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  without  respect  to  persons,  or  to  the 
fiimiture. 

The  general  did  the  honours,  as  one  long  habituated 
to  preside  at  military  banquets ;  while  Madame  spoke 
little,  and  scarcely  tasted  of  the  festin,  seeming  to  like 
nothing,  to  have  no  eigoyment  in  the  passing  scenes  of 
life ;  her  naturally  dissatisfied  temper  having  been  in- 
creased since  our  separation  at  La  Chaudfontaine  by  a 
fall  fix>m  her  carriage ;  her  perturbed  mind  was  expressed 
in  her  eyes,  that  wandering  restless  regard,  fixed  only 
at  intervals  on  the  general,  announcing  her  well  author- 
ized anxieties  for  his  health.  The  feast,  however,  went 
on  actively,  and  certainly  was  worthy  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  tiie  chivalrous  entertainer,  being  com- 
posed of  choice  varieties  of  the  season's  products,  and 
concluding  with  an  immense  cold  boiled  salmon,  ex- 
tended upon  a  long  plank  of  wood,  like  a  human  corpse 
on  a  bier,  handed  round  by  a  domestic,  and  so  unexpect- 
edly that  it  made  me  start  firom  my  chair,  which  excited 
a  general  smile ;  indeed  I  was  not  without  alarm  on 
catching  a  glimpse  in  the  opposite  large  mirror,  of  my 
own  insignificant  figure  reflected  therein,  seated  amidst 
such  a  warlike  group  of  convives,  who  haA.  no  softening 
shade,  not  even  in  the  feminine  lineaments  of  Madame, 
disfigured  as  they  were  by  her  mental  anguish.  Le 
Comte  de  Pestre  was  deputed  to  reconduct  me  to  my 
h6tel.  After  having  made  my  final  adieux  to  my  vrarrior 
host — ^for  final  I  felt  they  must  be,  from  the  evident 
change  in  his  appearance  since  we  last  met,  and  the  per- 
petual, only  hafr-conoealed  indications  of  severer  bodily 
suffering,  all  visibly  told  that  his  terrestrial  career  unis 
near  closing. 

We  shall  next  take  up  Miss  Pigott  at  the  Hague, 

recapitulating  the  history  of  her  happy  autumn 

spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse ;  and  we  must 

again  remind  the  reader  that  her  book,  alas !  is  still 

as  good  as  manuscript ;  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as 

*'  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens." 

How  happy  was  my  life  fh>m  sunrise  until  sunset !  I 
sketched  and  conversed  familiarly  with  the  simple  pea- 
santry, and  gained  much  local  information  finom  that 
intelligent  class,  while  rambling  in  their  scenery,  and 
around  their  humble  homes.  I  cultivated  the  good-will 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  was  invited  to  par- 
take the  hospitalities  of  the  Baronial  chateau  and  the 
cottage.  I  encountered  every  body  I  most  desired,  and 
all  were  kind  .to  me.  What  delightful  fSeelings  were 
mine  I  A  gladsome  traveller,  my  occasional  mnsing^ 
over  the  past  only  heightening  the  bright  colourings  of 
present  existence.  Ah!  when  was  I  ever  so  happy t 
when  shall  I  ever  be  equally  so  again!  At  Spa,  I  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Lady  Torrington,  and  the  Admiral, 
with  the  intellectual  Counsellor  Wilson,  his  gentle  dame, 
and  her  niece.  Lord  Beauchamp  was  the  reigning^  beao 
at  Spa,  cherished  by  the  lady  matrons,  who  had  daoghters 
at  the  matrimonial  mart;  his  lordship's  mother  was 
with  him,  preserving  a  strict  incognito.  At  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  I  hastened  over  its  many  historical  memorials, 
in  the  anxiety  to  quit  so  melancholy  a  s^our,  and  ali«> 
anxious  not  to  be  too  late  to  assist  at  the  harvest  on  the 
friiitfUl  banks  of  the  Meuse.  Madame  Fincke,  the 
French  hostess,  at  the  public  dinner  table  in  her  hotel 
was  a  fund  of  amusement  in  her  display  of  pariio«n 
fashion,  and  her  maniere  de  marohande  de  mode«>  At 
Namur  I  was  received  with  military  hospiMlity,  by 
General  Evers,  and  his  Saxon  vrife. 

The  above  Madame  Fincke,  the  hostess  at  Aix* 
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la-CIuipeUe,  would  etill  be  a  Tarity  in  England. 
Miss  I^ott^  from  choice,  wherever  she  went,  fre- 
quented the  table  d'hote  when  this  was  practicable. 
She  lenuirks— 

As  usual,  I  fonnd  no  small  amusement  in  the  table 
dliote  scene.  The  hostess.  Mad.  Fincke,  was  a  superla- 
tiTe  fine  lady,  doing  the  honours  of  her  festin  in  a  rich 
green  reWet  robe ;  and  in  the  true  mancenvring  principle 
of  an  experienced  coquette,  she  had  selected  for  her  two 
i^opporters,  the  most  distinguished  looking  cavaliers 
unonjpt  her  hotel  guests ;  on  my  requesting  her  to  place 
me,  she  graciously  indicated,  with  an  air  of  self  satisfac- 
tion, a  chair  and  plate  that  had  previously  been  reversed 
to  indicate  my  seat  at  the  table,  according  to  her  usage, 
bat  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  English,  unconscious  that 
^  could  not  have  succeeded  less  effectually  in  pleasing 
me ;  bat  I  became  reconciled  to  her  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, on  discovering  my  neighbours  to  be  a  Captain 
Peanon,  his  invalid  lady,  and  pretty  daughter,  the  for- 
mer a  gentlemanly  naval  officer,  whom  I  had  heard  Lord 
Torrington  mention  in  flattering  terms.  Early  after 
dinner  our  fantastic  hostess  perseveringly  curtsied  us 
from  the  tahle  dlidte,  when  I  immediately  engaged  a 
dcenme  to  conduct  me  to  the  public  walks. 

In  company  with  Baron  Beckmann  and  his  lady, 
Miss  Pigott  left  Brussels  for  Holland.  The  baron 
was  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains ;  his  lady  was 
a  Catholic  and  a  Belgian,  who,  until  now,  had 
never  seen  that  country  to  which  her  own  was 
forcibly  united  by  the  drum-head  marriage,  con- 
certed by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  celebrated  by 
the  Holy  Allies,  and  long  since  dissolved,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen  even  through  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  Baroness  Beckmann,  which  are  thus 
described  by  her  fellow-traveller  : — 

Onr  route  to  Rotterdam,  was  along  the  celebrated 
dykes,  enlivened  by  a  succession  of  neat  villages,  with 
gail?  painted  houses,  and  grotesque  attempts  at  sculp-  ' 
tare  in  the  gardens.  The  bright  brass  dairy  utensils, 
^^pended  to  dry  and  sweeten  in  the  air  before  the  rural 
habitations,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  canals ;  the  varied 
brilliant  coloured  dress  of  the  pca^santry,  their  thick 
Datch-built  figures  thus  attired;  the  strange  forms  of 
the  equipages  for  pleasure  and  for  agriculture ;  wind- 
nillii,  painted  in  every  hue  of  the  rainbow  ;  the  parterres, 
vet  brilliant  with  Flora's  autumnal  beauties ;  the  trees 
ptill  in  full  leaf;  the  rich  pasture  lands  divided  into 
portions  by  broad  ditches  of  clear  running  waters,  on 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  were  i»addling  in  their 
tiny  barks,  to  visit  and  count  their  herds  of  cattle — pro- 
duced a  novel  and  stirring  life  scene. 

Here  you  exclaim,  not  at  the  beauties  of  nature,  but 
at  the  wonderftil  industry  of  man.    Here  nature  has 
done  little,  man's  industry  everything  ;  and  the  industry 
of  the  Dutch  people  forces  you  to  respect  them.    La 
Bwrone  participated  in  my  astonishment,  and  re-echoed 
my  exclamations  of  pleasure.    She  had  never  been  in 
Holland,  therefore  all  was  as  new  to  her  as  to  her 
Englisb  companion ;  but  Madame,  like  a  true-hearted 
Belgian,  loves  not  her  Protestant  neighbours,  now  be- 
come her  compatriots.     She  received,  with  cold  indif- 
f^^rence,  my  congratulations  upon  the  acquisition  to  her 
jative  territories  of  such  fine  dairy  land,  extensive 
n*herie«,  and  colonies ;  for  in  religion  this  amiable,  and 
ftn  other  points,  mild-tempered  feminine  character,  is  a 
n^d,  fierce  bigot.    She  became  dreadfully  irritated  each 
^j®«  *e  encountered,  and  with  some  difficulty  passed  on 
the  narrow  dykes,  sundry  cabriolets  of  fantastic  forms, 
»^ni€  driven  by  a  domine  (as  the  clergy  are  named)  of 
«e  Lutheran  faith,  with  his  wife,  and  six,  ten,  or  more 
«*nudren,  fair  and  ruddy  hoys  and  girls,  seated  on  every 
«w  of  their  parents,  in  Uughing  mood.     I  believe  she 
would  gUdly  have  turned  them  over  the  dyke,  and 

^o^ li'*'*  **  ^^'  ^^'^  ®**®*  *®        ^"®^  ^^^  ^     dismay, 
ynelle  horreor  I  quelle  honte  I  a  priest  marry  I — a 

pnest  have  children  !"    The  baron  ¥ras  on  the  barouche 


seat.  She  had  therefore  more  room  in  the  carriage,  as 
she  involuntarily  receded  into  her  comer  of  it,  from  too 
close  contact  with  her  heretical  friend.  I  coolly  re- 
marked that  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  disciples  of  our  Re- 
deemer, was  a  married  man,  assiduous  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  comforted  and  exhorted  his  wife  in 
her  hour  of  martyrdom  with  the  comfortable  words, 
'*  Remember  the  Lord  ;"  but  the  enraged  little  baroness 
affected  not  to  hear  me,  and  merely  kicked  out  her 
pretty  foot  against  the  opposite  pannel  of  the  chaise. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  dissipate  further  her  religious  pre- 
judices; a  combat  on  that  theme,  in  a  close  vehicle, 
traversing  contracted  dykes,  would  have  been  imprudent. 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  presented  itself 
that  she  had  incurred  both  sin  and  peril,  by  travelling 
on  the  highways  with  a  Protestant.  Fortunately  for 
her  we  approached  near  to  Rotterdam,  where  we  were 
to  separate.  I  communicated  my  supposition  when  we 
met  again  at  the  Hague  ;  a  faint  blnsh  tinged  her  cheeks, 
she  attempted  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  vain  attempt,  and 
she  replied  not  a  word.  I  see  not  how  the  two  people, 
so  different  in  their  religious  opinions  and  habits  of 
life,  are  to  mix  together  this  winter  in  unity— nous 
verrons. 

Philosophers  would  havg  extended  the  remark 
to  the  two  countries,  so  diflFerent  in  their  reli- 
gious feelings  and  habits  of  thought. 

The  Dutch  admiral  the  Comte  May,  then  in 
command  at  Rotterdam,  and  his  lady,  an  English 
woman,  took  the  fair  traveller  under  their  care,  who, 
in  a  sight-seeing  walk,  makes  this  observation — 

We  walked  on  the  dykes  toriew  the  "  cits'  boxes,"  or 
villas ;  on  some  of  them  are  mottos  in  golden  letters, 
alluding  to  the  situation  in  life  of  the  owner— a  contrast 
of  national  character  to  that  of  our  English  merchants, 
who  in  general,  soon  as  their  coffers  fill,  hasten  to  the 
herald's  office,  to  search  for  and  adopt  the  armorial 
bearings  of  some  ancient  dynasty,  whose  [name  in  some 
degree  resembles  their  own. 

The  Admiralty-house  commands  a  view  of  the  river, 
and  the  shipping.  The  dining-room  is  wainscotted  with 
dark  oak  ;  the  drawing-room  is  sixty-five  feet  long,  has 
an  elegant  marble  chimney-piece  at  each  end  ;  the  paint- 
ings and  decorations  are  in  good  taste.  An  excellent 
dinner,  served  in  English  style,  the  animated  conversa- 
tion of  my  brave  host,  and  his  gracious  lady,  enlivened 
the  party,  which  consisted  only  of  Mr.  Hay,  the  English 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  ;  his  wife  accompanied  him,  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  the  banker ;  the  admiral's  four  lovely  children 
appeared  to  grace  the  dessert. 

The  following  morning  I  made  another  tour  alone,  and 
was  infinitely  amused  by  the  many  grotesque  groups 
that  completely  realized  those  8<$enes  in  low  life,  so  ad- 
mirably represented  by  the  inimitable  talents  of  the  old 
Dutch  painters.  I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  animad- 
versions cast  on  the  old  Flemish  masters,  for  their  f^- 
quent  representation  of  low-life  scenes  ;  but  how  could 
they  deviate  or  seek  for  other  subjects,  when  their  own 
country  possessed  such  an  endless  variety  of  stirring, 
ludicrous,  and  grotesque  life  groups!  which  in  fact, 
form  a  history  of  their  nation,  their  habitudes,  and  minds. 

We  shall  not  follow  Miss  Pigott  through  all 
the  Dutch  docks  and  ships ;  but  to  the  Hague  and 
its  court  we  must  pursue  her.  To  that  place  she 
went  by  water. 

The  only  passengers  were  three  inoffensive  bourgeois, 
and  a  domine,  who  smoked  his  pipe  in  quiet  ease  and 
indifference  in  his  chosen  comer  of  the  cabin.  A  con- 
tinuance of  neat  cottages  and  busy  housewifery  before 
their  doors,  ornamented  country  houses  of  the  more 
opulent  classes,  diminish  the  monotony  of  the  flat  scenery. 
Upon  landing  I  found  the  chamberlain  had  been  so 
gallant  as  to  send  a  carriage  and  servants  to  await  my 
arrival,  and  convey  me  to  the  square  (Buitenzof )  whereip 
is  the  principal  hotel,  Hetgroot  Keyserhof, 
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I  found  a  warm  atMirtment,  with  the  nsiial  precanticm 
against  damp — two  carpets — that  had  been  commanded 
fbr  me  by  my  late  tratelling  companions,  who  reside  in 
the  same  square,  and  who  presented  themselves  im- 
mediately.  I  had  scarcely  dismissed  my  dinner  service, 
when  the  Admiral  Von  de  Capellan  (a  friend  of  Lord 
Torrington's)  was  announced.  This  noble  naval  veteran 
approaches  to  his  seventieth  vear — ^the  Dutch  hero  of 
Algiers,  whom  Lord  Exmouth  found  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  who  boldly  (not  having  time  to  wait  orders 
from  his  government)  accompanied  the  English  fleet 
with  his  Dutch  squadron  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
the  glories  of  that  enterprise,  for  which  he  immediately 
received  the  thanks  of  the  British  senate,  and  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  from  the  Prince  Regent.  He  drew  my  arm 
under  his  own,  and  insisted  on  my  accompanying  him  to 
tea  at  his  house.  The  baroness  received  me  most  gra- 
ciously ;  a  very  handsome  and  fine  woman,  the  happy 
mother  of  nine  children,  with  infant  twins  in  their  nurses' 
arms  ;  she  is  in  the  meridian  of  her  lifb.  The  baron  had 
designated  her  for  his  wifb  when  yet  an  infknt  at  her 
mother's  breast.  He  saw  her  on  landing  at  Rotterdam 
after  a  long  cruise,  caressed  the  smiling  babe,  and  called 
her  his  little  wife.  The  disparity  of  years  is  unremark- 
ed in  the  sincere  affection  which  shows  itself,  pure  and 
f^sh  in  numerous  little  Attentions,  ere  you  have  seen 
them  one  hour  together.  Her  fkir  hair  vras  arranged  k 
la  Ninon.  Their  eldest  daughters  are  fine  girls,  and  all 
the  fkmily  appear  to  have  amiable  dispositions.  Tliey 
were  sixteen  years  emigrants  in  England,  to  which  they 
profess  a  strong  attachment,  and  have  adopted  the  domes- 
tic habitudes.  Two  Dutch  families  joined  the  party  with- 
out enlivening  it.  They  sate  at  the  tea-table  like  auto- 
matons, moved  by  wires.  The  taciturnity  of  these  ladies, 
and  their  solemn  formality  when  they  were  so  obliging  as 
to  depart,  each  making  three  distinct  courtesies,  were 
unpromising  prognostics  of  Dutch  gaiety  to  a  stranger. 

This  is  BO  pleasant,  that  we  make  no  doubt  the 
reader  would  be  glad  to  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
it ;  but  we  can  only  take  Scheveling,  the  Richmond 
or  Greenwich  of  the  Hague. 

It  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Hague  to  drive  or  walk  hither  to  breakfasti 
or  to  dine  and  smoke  in  the  neat  little  inns.  There  was 
something  delightfhlly  pleasant  and  ref^shing  in  this 
scene  in  an  autumn  evening.  The  church  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  neat  little  town,  where  is  a  manufactory  of 
ingenious  shell  ornaments.  The  dress  of  the  people  is 
singular,  and  differs  so  entirely  from  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Hague,  that  they  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
nation.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  these  rich  fish- 
merchants  load  their  persons  with  dazzling  ornaments  in 
gold,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  that  .set  off  to  advantage  the 
natural  brilliancy  of  their  complexions.  I  could  not 
resist  stopping  a  while,  to  gaze  on  a  blooming  Hebe,  who 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  her  little  parlour,  in  a 
blase  of  jewellery  and  fine  lace ;  diamonds  of  the  finest 
Water  decorated  her  head  gear. 

After  enjoying  the  sea  views,  the  exhilarating  breezes, 
with  the  **  vast  o'erhanging  firmament,"  we  descended  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Hague,  to  pass  the  evening  with  a 
Belgian  fkmily  of  Irish  extraction.  Mr.  Sullivan  de 
Grasse,  homme  d'esprit,  vnth  the  fiery  vivacity  of  his 
country. — Madame  is  portly  and  handsome ;  the  daughter 
pretty  and  insipid ;  the  son  and  heir,  a  dandy  stupid  and 
heavy,  as  dandies  invariably  are ;  but  the  flute  and  piano, 
accompanied  by  tolerable  vocal  music,  made  pleasantly 
pass  the  hours. 

Miss  Pigott  saw  the  States-general  opened  by 
the  king,  attended  by  his  two  sons.  Few  cried, 
**  God  sare  him !"  and  when  she  wondered  at  the 
public  indiflTerence,  a  laughing  Dutchman  remark- 
ed, that  "  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation."  The 
difiFerent  members  of  the  royal  family  were  often 
seen  walking  about  in  the  lovely  woods  around  the 
Hague  without  guards,  exactly  like  prirate  per- 


sons.   A  few  incidental  notices  of  Holland  are  cu- 
rious : — 

The  Dutch  matrons  are  stiff  and  ceremonious,  and 
courts  are  equally  so  in  general,  where  each  personage 
has  a  card  to  play,  with  a  gamester's  skill,  each  regard- 
ing the  other  with  suspicion,  or  with  jealous  eye.  This 
court  has  an  unregal  appearance,  being  so  lately  com> 
menced,  that  no  one  seems  to  recollect,  or  to  have  learnt 
the  necessary  rules  of  service  and  etiquettes.  The  rojal 
suites  are  composed  of  a  strange  medley  of  different 
nations,  Germans,  Prussians,  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  a  few 
English. 

Here  are  four  court  establishments ;  that  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  the  two  dowager  duchesses,  and  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  youthful  consort. 

The  queen  is  of  the  most  retired  habits,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  heard  to  lament  that  she  is  a  queen. 

Many  of  the  Dutch  customs  strike  me  to  be  as  singu- 
lar as  the  general  features  of  the  country.  A  child's 
birth  is  announced  by  a  female  domestic  dressed  in  white, 
with  an  enormous  nosegay  of  choice  flowers  in  hand ; 
a  man  in  a  black  garb,  a  long  black  crape  scarf  flowing 
from  his  three-comer  hat,  and  a  gold-headed  cane,  knocks 
at  every  door  throughout  the  town  to  communicate  each 
death  that  has  occurred,  with  the  names  and  honours  of 
the  defhnct.  Sometimes  are  to  be  seen  several  of  these 
Aanspreckers  running  with  all  speed  on  this  sad  embassy, 
as  if  they  expected  death  to  overtake  themselves  before 
they  could  flnish  their  mission.  When  the  defunct  is  of 
high  station,  these  harbingers  of  mortality  arrive  in  a 
coach,  and  ttom  each  window  proclaim  the  event.  With 
my  sketches  of  these  strange  figures,  I  hope  one  daj  to 
amuse  yon. 

The  Dutch  resemble  the  English  in  some  of  their  do- 
mestic habitudes ;  the  women  are  moral  and  well  edu- 
cated ;  but  they  are  reserved,  and  jealous  of  foreigner, 
who  certainly  do  not  frequent  their  towns,  excepting  for 
commercial  purposes.  I  am,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  Ambassador's  family,  the  only  Englishwoman  of 
the  higher  class  here,  which  is  a  relief  to  the  court,  and 
to  Lord  Clancarty,  after  their  last  winter*s  residence  at 
Brussels,  where  the  English  flock  in  such  numbers,  and 
are  thought  so  obtrusive. 

The  Belgians  express  much  discontent ;  the  young  men 
of  the  ministerial  offices  not  knowing  how  to  pass  their 
evenings  without  a  theatre,  at  a  small  expense,  and  com- 
plaining that  the  caf^s  are  not  a  resource,  aa  the  Mfn- 
heer*s  tobacco  pipes  are  disagreeable,  and  spoil  their 
Sunday  toilet.  Every  one  should  have  their  turn  in  this 
world.  The  Dutch  are  obliged  to  follow  the  court  the 
alternate  winters  it  resides  at  Brussels,  and  perchance 
find  themselves  more  incommoded  by  the  Sunday  festivi- 
ties, balls,  and  the  spectacle,  with  other  unpleasant 
incidents  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  repugnant  to  their 
national  and  presbyterian  feelings. 

The  queen  gave  a  ball  and  supper,  at  which 
Miss  Pigott  was  present.  Among  other  royal  per- 
sonages whom  she  presents  to  our  notice,  is  tlie 
present  queen,  then  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the 
sister  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicolas  of 
Russia,  and  then  not  long  married. 

The  prince  commenced  the  ball  in  a  waits  with  his  fkirron- 
sort,for  fair  she  is,  as  alabaster ;  her  features  are  irregular, 
her  physiognomy  mild, — no  fiery  high-spirited  glance, 
such  as  her  political  intriguing  sister  of  Wirtemberg*s  fair 
fkce  expresses.  Her  royal  highness'  neck  and  throat 
are  the  most  beautifiil  nature  ever  ibrmed  ;  her  fignre 
is  graceful ;  moreover  she  finds  something  agreeable  to 
address  to  those  who  are  presented,  without  forgetting 
that  she  is  sister  to  a  great  emperor ;  her  robe  and 
head-dress  were  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and 
deep  Aringes  of  enormous  pearls,  fbr  her  wedding  trous- 
seau was  magnificent. 

The  supper  rooms  were  opened  at  midnight  for  five 
hundred  guests  ;  the  supper  cold  as  the  rooms,  except- 
ing a  coffbe  cup  of  wei^  soup,  that  was  presented  to 
each  person  on  sitting  down  to  table.  On  returning  to 
the  ball-room,  a  circle  was  formed  round  the  loyal  party, 
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wfien  Mcli  prince  and  princess,  with  the  dowager 
dneheves,  graciously  wished  us  **  bon  soir,"  and  retired. 
Thas  ended  this  first  court  fSte. 

The  young  Princess  Marianne  was  the  representative 
of  a  lady  of  the  olden  times,  in  a  white  satin  robe,  and 
long  full  ruffles  ;  but  to  that  little  princess's  gouremante 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  adequately  express  the 
stnoge  effect  of  her  embonpoint  figure,  her  highly 
rouged  cheeks,  and  her  English  court  plume  and  head- 
dress, contrasting  ludicrously  with  the  diminutive  feathers 
worn  by  the  Dutch  ladies  ;  this  plume  was  of  every 
hue,  and  each  feather  waved  apart  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Lady  Christina,  of  equally  ample  propor- 
tions, with  a  lovely  face  and  countenance  ;  Lady  Marie, 
of  the  Dowager-mother's  household,  completed  the  trio  ; 
as,  linked  arm-in-am,  they  approached  me. 

This  family  hare  much  intrinsic  worth,  and  loyal  at- 
tiohment  to  the  house  of  Orange,  which  they  proved 
doring  their  many  years*  emigration  and  residence  with 
the  late  old  Stadtholder  in  Hampton  Court  palace. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  is  economizing ;  I  meet  him 
freqaently  at  the  different  private  receptions,  where  he 
fomes  to  amuse  himself,  and  throw  off  state  formalities, 
stimulating  every  body  to  give  him  entertainments.  He 
proposed  to  have  a  public  bal  masqu^.  A  bal  masqu^ 
frightened  the  Dutch  mammas  for  the  morals  and  safety 
of  their  lily  and  rosy  daughters.  Congresses  were  held, 
the  alarm  was  general,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided, 
that  a  bal  masqu^  was  not  suitable  to  Dutch  taste, 
esprit,  or  habitudes.  This  was  represented  to  the  man 
of  pleasure,  the  prince,  who  easily  compromised  for  a 
bal  eoetumtf,  which  proved  a  magnificent  f^te. 

The  abore  antiques  were  sLsters,  and  of  the  noble 
Iwuse  of  Athlone.  The  ball  put  Miss  Pigott's 
portfolio  into  requisition,  by  Dutch  ladies  distressed 
to  tx)ntrive  dresses.  Among  others,  an  old  and 
thrifty  German  lady  of  the  bedchamber  came  to 
learn  how  she  might  transmute  the  old  red  velvet 
gown  which  she  brought  under  her  shawl,  into  a 
Spanish  dress!  Surely,  even  in  the  few  years 
which  have  elapsed^  the  following  thrifty  custom 
of  the  court  ladies— of  which  an  English  trades- 
man's wife  would,  we  fear,  be  quite  ashamed — ^must 
have  become  obsolete. 

The  saloon  of  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Baron  de 
^agel,  is  pleasant.  Madame  de  Nagel  is  an  amiable 
old  lady  ;  daring  her  long  residence  with  the  old  Stadt- 
bolder,  in  Hampton  Court  palace,  she  was  cherished 
ud  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  approaching 
l»r.  It  is  the  custom  with  the  Dutch  dames  to  sit  the 
fint  hours  of  the  evening  with  the  tea  equipage  before 
them,  pouring  out  the  tea  to  each  successive  visiter,  in  very 
dimmutive  cups  of  the  finest  foreign  porcelain.  Late  in 
the  evening  the  lady  concludes  this  duty  by  washing 
the  tea  service,  in  the  presence  of  her  remaining  guests, 
^ping  them  dry  with  a  fine  red  napkin,  resembling  a 
pocket-kerchief,  that  is  placed  by  her  for  the  purpose. 
1  left  her  late  last  night,  thus  occupied  ;  her  long  resi- 
dence on  our  shores  had  not  obliterated  her  early  house- 
hold practices,  and  observing  me  to  smile,  "  Ah,  Mips  I 
I  never  dared  do  this  in  England  ;  but  servants  are 
wreless  creatures,  and  often  break  a  cup.**  "  You  are 
"ght,  madam,"  I  replied,  casting  a  look  of  admiration 
at  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  old  Dresden  cup  she  was 
^ping  with  infinite  caution. 

I  have  had  an  amusing  affair  with  the  court,  in  which 
I  came  off  rictorious.  'fiie  chamberlains  and  ladies  in 
^4jtittg,  who  frequent  our  world,  are  so  many  spies,  and 
collectors  of  news  to  beguile  the  monotony  of  the  tea- 
tjhles  of  their  respective  palaces.  Baron  de  Heerdt  is 
the  mo«t  successful  collector,  and  the  most  witty  re- 
tauer.  I  had  recently  sketched  a  little  Jew  mendicant, 
«f  a  remarkable  figure  and  character.  A  few  days 
Jftef,  into  my  room  bustled  the  Baroness  de  Stettin, 

Miffl,  you  have  sketched  oiu*  little  Jew  beggar.  II  est 
wajonn  devant  le  Palais.  La  Duchesse  de  Brunswick 
» »Ppelle  son  amant.    Her  highness  begs  you  to  lend  me 


your  sketch  to  copy."  "  That  is  impossible,"  I  Mplied  { 
'*  bnt  I  will  do  another  as  sooi)  as  possible  f  and  the 
next  day  I  sent  one  more  highly  finished^  with  a  com- 
plimental  billet.  Soon  after  returned  in  all  haste  the 
old  baroness.  ^  Vous  ktea  vraiment  charmante,  Miss  $ 
but  the  princesses  have  heard  such  encomiums  of  your 
drawings,  they  vrish  to  see  them."  I  bowed.  **  They 
desire  you  to  confide  them  to  me.  Miss."  There  was  • 
pause.  **  Where  my  drawings  go,  Madame,  I  go  ; — ^it 
is  an  old  arrangement  betwixt  me  and  my  portfolios^ 
that  we  vrill  never  separate."  Away  toddled  the  ba- 
roness, and  in  an  hour  she  entered  again.  '*  The  qneeil 
desires  to  see  your  drawings  ;  surely  you  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  confide  them  for  an  hour  at  her  majesty's  tea- 
table— it  is  so  dull.**  "  I  believe  it,*'  I  replied.  «  Oh  I 
do  not  quiz  us.  Miss,  for  the  queen  is  urgent  ;**  but  in  a 
more  decided  tone,  I  urged  the  ^  impossibility  to  send 
my  collection  like  an  artitt,  and  risk  the  critioisms  of  the 
chamberlains,  my  quizzing  friend,  De  Heerdt)  k  leva  t6te« 
It  is  not  fitting  for  me  thus  to  amuse  the  queen's  circle." 

The  baroness  looked  aghast,  and  left  me,  threatening 
to  complain  to  my  friend  the  French  ambassador's  lady, 
and  bring  me  to  reason.  That  lady  told  her  I  was  m* 
the  right.  "  Then  I  will  speak  to  her  own  ambassadress." 
^  I  do  not  recommend  you,"  replied  Madame  de  la  Too? 
du  Pin  ; "  for  she  will  sanction  her  decision.** 

All  this  furnished  gossip  at  court ;  and,  at  the  next 
reception,  the  good-humoured  Duchess  of  Brunsvrick  re- 
marked to  one  of  my  intimates,  that  I  had  shown  proper 
national  spirit,  and  maintained  the  dignity  of  my  conn- 
try  ;  then,  crossing  the  saloon,  she  graciously  thanked 
me  for  the  portrait  of  the  little  Jew,  and  I  expressed 
my  satisfaction  in  having  been  able  to  do  anything  to 
please  her  serene  highness. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  the  projected  alliance  of  Lord 
Athlone  with  the  wealthy  and  handsome  Miss  Hope  | 
Lady  Christina  de  Keede,  his  sister,  has  been  the  suC'* 
cessful  negotiator ;  and  we  rejoice  that  this  ancieni 
family  will  be  renovated  by  her  opulence. 

Blindman's-buff  is  the  fashion  in  the  Russian  dipIo« 
matic  mansion,  in  which  the  heir  to  the  throne  some- 
times joins.  The  Dutch  ladies  affect  to  be  shocked,  and 
to  think  there  is  an  impropriety  in  such  pastimes.  I 
intend  to  see  the  sport,  probably  join  in  it,  with  the 
same  ardour  you  and  I  were  wont  to  display  in  our  earl/ 
frolics. 

Miss  Pigott's  spirit  carried  her  point.  She  was 
treated,  not  like  "  an  artist"  but  invited  to  accom- 
pany her  portfolio  to  a  private  audience.  Our 
next  economical  anecdote  is  of  a  higher  character 
than  the  wife  of  the  War  Minister  washing  up 
her  tea-cups.  It  relates  to  the  occupations  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Golbergs  is  increased  into 
something  resembling  friendship ;  having  been  bereaved 
of  their  mother,  they  are  essential  comforts  to  the  worthy 
minister.  The  youngest  sister  is  the  housekeeper,  and  I 
believe  an  excellent  superintendant  of  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  the  large  dinner  parties  her  father,  in  his  situation, 
is  forced  to  give  every  week ;  but  all  the  Dutch  ladies, 
even  of  the  highest  grades,  are  bustling  housewives. 
However,  Mile.  Golberg  assumes  none  of  this  mauvaia 
ton  importance  ;  there  appears,  in  her  gentle  deport- 
ment, no  bustle  or  inquietude  lest  all  should  not  be  in 
prim  order  ;  she  is  only  not  so  generally  visible  to 
morning  visiters  as  her  sister,  who  often  excuses  her  not 
accompanying  us  in  our  walking  excursions.  ^  My 
father  has  a  dinner  to-morrow,  wMch  fhlly  occupies  my 
sister,"  is  the  candid  excuse  I  receive.  The  young  che- 
valiers of  the  diplomacy  complain  in  high  tone  of  the 
expense  they  incur  by  attending  their  ambassadors  to 
the  Mynheers'  dinners,  being  obliged  to  give  a  florin  each 
time  to  the  domestic  in  waiting,  which  they  say  is  a 
heavy  charge  on  their  slender  revenues  during  the  sea- 
son. The  Comte  de  Caux  said  plaintively  to  me,  **  We 
dine  for  nothing  at  home."  I  have  dined  several  times 
at  the  Golberg.s,  and  yesterday  we  had  a  small  party 
there,  with  the  French  minister  and  Madame  de  Stettin. 
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I  am  anmsed  that  the  plum-pudding  is  thought  an  essen- 
tial, the  omission  of  which  would  risk  the  supposition  of 
a  stirring  affront  to  an  English  guest. 

The  yegetahles  are  well  seired  ;  but  the  Dutch  will 
take  of  four  or  five  different  kinds  and  mix  them  alto- 
gether, most  uncouthly,  on  their  plates,  with  melted 
butter.  The  embarrassment  is  disagreeable,  on  leaving 
the  house,  to  hare  a  florin  ready  for  the  eager  servant, 
especially  as  the  seigneur  generally  hands  you  to  your 
carriage  ;  though  I  know  not  why  one  should  feel  a  de- 
licacy for  his  feelings,  who  has  none  for  himself,  and  no 
individual  is  blameable  for  an  old-established  custom  of 
his  country.  There  is  great  comfort  in  Dutch  houses,  in 
the  distribution  and  furniture  of  the  apartments. 

At  the  Hague,  Miss  Pigott  became  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  the  Prince  d'Hatzfeldt,  the 
Prussian  ambassador  to  Holland — a  gay  family ; 
among  whom  the  game  of  Blindman's-buff  was 
sometimes  carried  on  with  more  mirth  and  good- 
humour  than  diplomatic  dignity.  Of  these  merry 
and  light-hearted  Prussians,  Miss  Pigott  relates — 

I  have  frequented  their  soiree,  each  Tuesday  and 
Friday ;  hours  of  innocent  follies  in  every  guise,  pro- 
duced by  nursery  games,  including  Blindman's-buff  in 
the  German  and  English  style,  and  magic  music.  A  kind 
of  regulation  is  adopted  perfectly  ludicrous,  for  we  elect 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies  each  night ;  the  migority  of 
votes  is  generally  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kiel,  the  Russian 
Charge  d*  Affiures,  who  pretends  to  assume  all  the  impor- 
tant airs  of  his  new  situation.  1  have  made  a  drawing 
of  him  as  he  paces  with  folded  arms  the  saloon,  arrang- 
ing in  his  own  mind  which  shall  be  the  games  that  night, 
while  the  lively  girls  are  awaiting  in  eager  impatience 
Ids  mandate  to  commence  them.  These  pastimes  con- 
tinue till  midnight ;  but  the  animated  scene  does  not 
commence  until  the  formal  Dutch  ladies  have  oourtesied 
their  way  out  of  the  reception  room  ;  and  as  they  arrive 
at  seven,  they  have  generally  finished  their  reverences 
before  the  hour  of  ten. 

A  few  will  sometimes  linger  from  curiosity,  not  to  mix 
in  the  sports,  but  to  see  their  commencement.  They  gaze 
in  wonder  at  every  circumstance  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, have  not  seen  before,  or  that  is  not  in  their  daily 
practice.  The  Princesse  d'Hatzfeldt,  who  is  all  esprit, 
though  somewhat  prejudiced  and  ennuy<$e  at  these  for- 
mal receptions,  will  not  admit  that  they  are  capable  of 
so  animated  a  feeling  as  wonder  ;  but  I  think  she  wrongs 
them,  and  mistakes  their  old-maidish  prim  mannerism 
for  apathy.  However,  she  persists,  with  her  sister's 
diplomatists,  that  they  are  all  martyrs  to  this  climate's 
foggy  influence  over  their  faculties  ;  certainly  this  am- 
bassadress's mansion  is  an  exception,  for  there  gaiety 
sits  enthroned.  On  entering,  the  other  night,  I  found 
every  door  thrown  open  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  every 
person,  old  and  young,  messieurs  and  dames,  running 
different  ways,  searching  with  intense  vigilance,  appa- 
rently for  some  great  treasure,  either  purse  or  trinket, 
that  was  lost.  At  my  entrance  all  exclaimed,  "  Made- 
moiselle, Mademoiselle  !— look,  look  !— it  is  Shrove 
Tuesday  I— flnd  an  egg,  find  an  egg  !— quick,  quick,  or 
you  are  lost !— you  will  have  to  pay  a  forfeit."  A  quan- 
tity of  eggs  had  been  purposely  hidden  in  different  places 
in  the  Upartments  ;  in  my  full-dress  attire  of  gauzes  and 
flounces,  I  commenced  the  search.  No  sooner  had  I 
found  an  egg,  than  it  was  snatched  from  me  ;  that  none 
were  broken  vras  the  wonder,  in  an  affhiy  so  rapid  and 
scrambling.  Ultunately,  I  succeeded,  and  arrived  at  a 
certain  post  of  rendezvous,  with  an  egg  in  my  hand,  when 
peace  was  restored,  and  charades,  and  waltzes,  followed. 
The  Lady  Trenchs,*  and  the  accomplished  Mr.  Chad, 
always  join  us  ;  and  thus  this  merry-making  society  is 
entirely  composed  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  embassies, 
and  a  few  Dutch  noblemen. 

We  should  have  said  less  about  the  noble  family 


*  I>a«|*t«r8  of  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord  Clan- 
oarty.— a;  T.  M, 


of  d'Hatzfeldt,  were  it  not  to  prepare  the  English 
reader  to  follow  them  to  their  castle,  and  enable 
him  to  contrast  the  manner  of  life  of  the  highest 
German  nobility  with  that  of  our  Devonshires  and 
Westminsters,  Buccleuchs  and  Sutherlands.  Miss 
Pigott's  accurate  pictures  led  us  to  suspect  that 
the  accounts  of  such  residences  as  have  been  ob- 
tained from  other  fair  travellers  are  somewhat  em- 
bellished. We  can  have  faith  only  in  her  and  in 
Captain  Hall.  They  really  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  inside  of  German  chateaux.  But  first,  one 
more  quiet  day  at  the  Hague. 

The  Countesses  d'Hatzfeldt  came  early  to  engage  me 
to  a  family  dinner,  where  we  sate  at  a  very  long  table 
(for  their  suite  is  numerous,)  and  nothing  on  it  but  the 
salt-cellars,  without  their  spoons  {k  la  mode  ^rangere ;) 
each  dish  was  served  from  the  side-board  ;  the  dessert 
only  placed  upon  the  table,  chiefly  consisting  of  drieil 
fruits,  and  cakes  from  Berlin. 

We  adjourned  for  the  evening  to  their  private  saloon, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Kiel,  who  sketches  like- 
nesses, and  has  a  fund  of  talent.  The  diawing-master 
came,  and  the  hours  fleeted  fast  away  in  domestic  aro- 
cations,  and  pleasant  converse.  The  young  countesses 
love  to  excite  disputation  on  the  merits  of  our  countries 
and  governments,  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  our  re- 
spective nations  ;  and  as  I  have  the  reputation  in  society 
of  a  very  patriotic  Englishwoman,  my  young  friends  de- 
light to  pique  my  national  pride,  and  leading  me  on  (as 
they  call  it)  to  battU  fidd.  The  prince  on  these  occa- 
sions sits  silent,  ei^joying  my  defence  of  each  national 
institution,  and  even  the  follies  of  my  nation,  while  his 
daughters  exereise,  unlimited,  their  wit  and  repartee. 
Sometimes  the  ambassador  flatters  me  with  his  applanse^, 
when  I  have  discomfited  their  light  arguments  ;  the  aid 
of  the  pen  is  sometimes  available,  and  I  send  you  a  little 
impromptu  of  the  fair  Helene's  for  your  criticism. 

They  have  persuaded  me  to  remain  until  after  their 
next  soir^  ;  it  will  therefore  be  the  end  of  the  week 
ere  I  sleep  at  Amsterdam.  They  would  fain  engage  me 
to  visit  them  at  their  chateau  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  to  pass  the  summer  months  ;  but  this  tempting  in- 
vitation I  fear  will  not  be  realized.  1  ascended  this 
morning  to  Lady  Jemima  Bentinck's  apartments  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  palace  ;  her  amiable  and  gentle 
daughter  was  with  her,  with  whom  the  climate  disagree:;, 
as  with  all  strangers. 

Of  a  very  delightful  history  of  the  farUier  tour 
of  Miss  Pigott  in  Holland  we  can  take  no  ac- 
count— anxious  to  arrive  at  the  chateau  of  her 
Prussian  friends ;  though  a  few  incidental  occur- 
rences on  tlie  road  must  be  noticed.  The  reader 
is  to  remember  that  all  this  took  place  above  twenty 
years  ago.  Miss  Pigott,  on  her  return  from  Hol- 
land, was  again  in  Brussels. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  in  low  spirits,  the  few  days  he 
was  here  last  week  ;  this  separation  from  Madame  St 
Laurent  is  a  great  chagrin,  and  sacrifice  to  state  policy ; 
they  lived  together  twenty-six  years ;  she  is  an  accom- 
plished woman,  antf  was  not  publicly  obtrusive.  She 
has  engaged  a  mansion  in  Paris,  and  it  is  said  that  Louis 
XVIII.  will  have  the  complaisance  to  create  her  a  bar- 
oness. The  duke's  motive  for  his  retirement  to  this  city 
was  to  pay  off  his  debts  j  he  has  left  it  with  the  good 
opinion  of  all  classes.  I  fear  the  amiable  widow,  the 
German  PHncess,  will  find  him  a  melancholy  royal  suitor 
for  her  fair  hand.  Not  so  the  Duke  of  Cambridge— I 
met  his  Royal  Highness  during  his  short  visit  en  passant 
to  England;  he  seems  the  happiest  of  happy  bride- 
grooms, displaying  it  undisguisedly  to  a  pleasing-looking 
amiable  bride,  a  Princess  of  Hesse.  Her  figure  ii? 
elegant ;  the  upper  part  of  her  face  is  quite  handsome ; 
her  complexion  has  a  tint  of  sallowness,  inherent  to  the 
German  women.  The  duke  called  upon  oar  littJe 
friend  Mrs.  Byam,  and  told  her  he  was  the  happiest  of 
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men ;  paased  her  children  in  reTiew,  and  renewed  his 
promises  of  protection  to  her  fine-spirited  fatherless 
bofs ;  and  it  is  proTerbial  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
Dever  fof^gets  to  fulfil  his  promises. 

Do  tell  me  something  of  those  unhappy  looking  tra- 
TielleTS,  the  L — s  of  R—  castle;  they  seemed  on  the 
continent  to  carry  their  oastle^  as  snails  carry  their 
shells  on  their  backs. 

Madame,  in  all  semblance,  dreaded  to  disparage  her 
castle,  (which  in  my  great  aunt's  time,  bore  the  more 
modest  appellation  of  ''Manor  house,*')  by  appearing 
"  ongenteel  f  or,  as  she  one  day  said,  when  I  urged  her 
to  see  flometiiing  of  the  environs,  ere  die  left  the  Nether- 
kads,  ''I  will  not  lose  my  rank,  by  appearing  in  a 
fiacre."  The  fiacres  here  are  upon  so  excellent  a  system, 
that  they  are  as  clean  and  commodious  as  private  equi- 
p^es.  The  inferior  classes  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
them ;  therefore  many  fine  English  prefer  their  use,  and 
pat  aside  their  own  travelling  carriages.  This  was 
carrying  provincial  pride  to  its  verge  of  ridicule. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  of  our  dear 
country  people  occurs,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted. 
The  scene  is  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 

The  table  d'hote,  to  which  I  always  eagerly  resort,  as 
well  for  convenience,  as  because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  and  also  that  I  there  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  natives,  I 
foond  thinly  attended.  Mme.  Dubick,  a  great  ally  of 
the  Athlone  fomily,  a  fine,  handsome,  well-dressed  wo- 
man, did  the  honours,  quietly  and  politely.  I  soon  dis- 
cerned my  neighbours  to  be  English ;  the  name  of 
K— T— n  gave  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure— {alas  !  not  of  the 
noble  family,  either  by  birth  or  manners,  I  so  love !) 
The  wife  young,  in  blonde  cap  and  pink  roses  ;  all  the 
pretension  and  reserve  the  English  think  it  edifying  to 
display  on  their  travels  ;  the  curled  lip,  and  low  whisper 
to  her  spouse,  proclaimed  her  disgust  at  every  dish 
ofiered  to  her  acceptance,  she  thought  it  so  comme  il 
faat  to  display.  Certainly,  at  one  moment,  her  disgust 
WM  excited  with  reason-7a  young  German  officer  was 
using  hia  knife  as  a  toothpick,  a  habit  too  prevalent  in 
Belginm  and  Germany  ;  the  knives  are  made  pointed, 
u  if  for  this  purpose,  and  so  I  told  a  Belgian  bean  one 
day,  when  he  mentioned  an  old  English  habitude  of 
patting  the  knife  into  the  mouth,  a  habit  now  confined 
to  the  vulgar,  which,  however  ungraoeftil,  is  not  so  dis- 
pleasing. 

Having  always  my  own  dinner  equipage,  enables  me 
to  endnre  with  sang  froid  the  disgusting  national  habi- 
todes  of  my  table  d'hdte  neighbours. 

A  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  recovered  me  from 
the  snpereiliousneas  of  the  K— y— n  family.  The  hill  is 
crowned  by  a  handsome  pillar,  erected  by  Buonaparte. 

This  hill  is  well  laid  out  in  gardens,  shrubs,  and  walks  ; 
a  broad  carriage-road  winds  round  it ;  a  cofibe  house, 
mnsic,  and  cultivated  fields  surround  its  base. 

The  following  day  I  was  promoted  to  the  seat  of  hon- 
oor  at  the  top  of  the  table,  too  conspicuous,  and  which  I 
w«olved  to  remove  from  on  the  first  occasion.  Mr. 
^—y-^fl  was  on  my  right  hand  ;  he  unbent  a  little,  but 
<H^y  to  prove  his  democratic  principles.  A  footman 
appeared  behind  his  lady's  chair ;  she  had  unpacked 
hia  new  livery  suit — the  colours  were  intended  to  dazzle 
and  overawe  ;  they  were  sky  blue,  decorated  with  broad 
gold  Uce  ;  a  crest  was  emblazoned  on  the  buttons,  which 
were  of  unusual  size,  with  scarlet  cufis  and  collar,  that 
were  not  more  brilliant  than  the  red  locks  of  the  wearer. 
Mr.  K — ^y — ^n  and  his  nameless  compagnon  du  voyage, 
Mve  travelled  much,  appear  to  be  of  the  law  profes- 
j«n,  and  are  clever.  i5«  the  dinner  was  over,  they 
beeame  loquacious  to  each  other,  argumentative  and 
decisive  in  sustaining  their  opinions.  Not  so  Mr.  John- 
ston, a  comely  gentlemanly  personage,  with  a  determined 
■vunt ;  but  apparently,  whichever  way  he  turned  his 
right  eye,  he  was  a  keen  observer  with  it,  and  capable 
ofmaking  shrewd  and  diverting  remarks  on  the  different 
•"haiaeters  of  the  convives  ;  but  they  were  confined  to 
hw  own  bosom,  for  he  persevered  during  four  days  in 
m  pertinacious  silence, 


My  evening  rambles  were  always  delicious,  in  the  com 
fields  and  woods. 

These  English  travelleiB  might  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  their  respectable  hostess,  Madame 
Dubick.  While  Miss  Pigott  remained  here,  the 
Prince  d'Hatzfeldt  arrived  unexpectedly,  accom- 
panied by  his  hoys  and  some  other  young  gentle- 
men ;  and,  next  day,  the  princess  and  her  daughters 
arrived. 

Great  was  their  delight  to  find  me  ;  the  hotel  echoed 
their  hilarity,  and  we  passed  that  and  the  following  day 
together ;  the  girls  did  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  a 
summer  retirement  at  their  remote  chateau ;  their  edu- 
cation and  early  habits,  I  fear,  have  not  formed  them 
for  domestic  life,  though  they  have  many  accomplish- 
ments to  contribute  to  render  retirement  agreeable. 
^  Spa !  oh,  if  papa  would  have  taken  us  to  Spa,  how 
good  it  would  have  been  of  him,"  exclaimed  the  Com- 
tesse  Fanny. 

That  day  the  K — ^y — ^ns  were  more  amusing.  Madame 
in  another  finer  cap  was  more  condescending ;  there  was 
the  democratic  independence  evinced  by  her  male  com- 
panions, which  almost  amounted  to  rudeness.  The  rank 
of  the  family  they  had  observed  arrive  irritated  them. 
**  I  was  at  Anvers  five  months,"  said  the  elder, "  without 
speaking  to  one  individual  of  the  place."  The  other 
drily  remarked  that  German  princesses  would  receive 
any  cobler  into  their  society. 

The  last  day  Mme.  Dubick  placed  me  by  her  side  at 
dinner ;  I  found  myself  vis-a-vis  to  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated minister  Hogendorp,  whom  I  had  known  at  the 
Hague — a  pleasant  relief  from  the  affected  contempt  of 
the  English  party. 

The  Hatzfeldts  departed  in  their  heavy  German  coach, 
and  six  post  horses,  and  their  attendants  in  a  caleche, 
with  a  promise  exacted  from  me  to  join  them. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Miss  Pigott  glories 
in  violent  Toryism,  and,  in  particular,  entertained 
very  awful  ideas  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  revolutionary 
principles  and  practices. 

Germany  was  worth  visiting  twenty  years  since. 
Now  the  spell  is  broken — an  English  lady,  with 
her  airs,  her  fastidious  wants,  and  comforts,  is  still, 
perhaps,  a  plague,  but  she  is  no  longer  a  wonder ; 
nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  nobility 
now  use  tooth-picks  instead  of  the  horrible  sub- 
stitutes of  which  Miss  Pigott  tells ;  just  as  Mrs. 
Trollope  might  describe  some  hideous  Yankee  cus- 
tom.   At  Bonn,  she  remarks. 

Were  the  hotels  well-conducted,  how  pleasantly 
strangers  might  pass  a  month  at  Bonn,  in  making  excur- 
sions on  both  sides  the  river,  enjoying  its  interesting 
walks,  historic  palaces,  the  chalybeate  waters,  and  baths 
at  Godesburg. 

So  little  do  the  lower  orders  see  of  strangers,  that  the 
fille  de  chambre  gazes  with  astonishment  at  all  my  little 
comforts  ;  even  my  silver  tea-pot,  and  smelling  bottle, 
drew  ftt)m  her  the  repeated  exclamation  of  "  propre,"  by 
which  she  meant  to  express  pretty. 

We  had  one  day  at  the  table  d'h6te,  M.  de  Hagen, 
President  de  la  R^gence  de  Cologne,  and  a  Baron  Fal- 
berg  du  royaume  de  Bavitfre  ;  the  latter  was  decorated 
with  numerous  crosses  and  orders  ;  in  person  and  man- 
ners, more  resembling  a  savage,  or  buffoon  ;  his  extreme 
ugliness  rendered  him  scarcely  human  ;  his  appearance 
was  rendered  more  frightftil  by  enormous  moustaches, 
which  were  really  a  rich  depdt  for  dirt ;  his  manner  of 
eating  with  his  fingers,  reserving  his  knife  as  a  tooth- 
pick, did  not  augment  my  appetite  for  the  bad  cooking. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  young  and  gentlemanly  Bavarian 
minister  de  Gueise  at  La  Haye  ! — ^but  as  the  baron  sat 
opposite  me  at  the  narrow  dinner-table,  his  enlight- 
ened esprit  soon  dissipated  the  d^sagr^ments  of  my 
meagre  dinner,  vrith  his  uncouth  manner  of  enjoying  it, 
and  made  me  regret  the  moment  of  rising  fh>m  ti^Ie, 
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and  consequent  separation ;  he  addressed  rae  the  Instant 
I  was  seated  at  table,  and  in  good  English,  continuing 
to  conTerse  fluently  in  that  language  on  rarious  subjects. 
He  had  travelled  oyer  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  complimented  mo  on  my  country. 

It  is  here  that  I  am  to  cross  the  Rhine  into  the  Dnchd 
de  Berg,  to  search  for  the  chateau  of  the  Prince  d*Hat«- 
fbldt.  To  obtain  information  upon  any  subject  is  almost 
impossible,  either  of  the  roads  or  chateaux  on  the  other 
side  the  river ;  they  are,  or  profess  to  be,  perfectly 
ignorant,  even  of  the  name  and  distance  of  the  Chateau 
du  Prince.  My  host  could  not  inform  me  ;  although  an 
ancestor  of  this  Prince,  le  Baron  d'Asfcldt,  is  so  signal- 
ixed  in  the  pages  of  history,  for  his  defence  of  Bonn  in 
1 689,  during  three  months  and  a  half  that  it  was  besieged 
by  Charles  V.  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  Electeur  of 
Brandenbourg,  and  finally  lost  his  lifb  in  the  general 
assault. 

At  the  post-office  my  embarrassments  were  partly  re- 
lieved, respecting  the  calculation  of  the  distance  from 
this  grand  Seigneur's  residence  ;  therefore,  in  better 
hopes,  I  engaged  a  good  coach,  horses,  and  cocher,  and 
to-morrow  we  are  to  make  our  way  together  ;  but  when 
the  "  flying  bridge  '*  has  transported  us  across  the  Rhine, 
we  shall  be  in  a  dilemma  whether  to  turn  to  the  right, 
or  to  the  left ;  but  as  Coblentz  lies  decidedly  to  the  left, 
I  hope  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  contrary  direction, 
and  make  the  smalltown  of  Sieburg  our  laud-mark, pre- 
suming it  to  be  the  post-town  to  the  chateau. 

Tlie  Chateau  d' Allner — so  much  for  German  roads 
— was  as  difficult  to  find  as  the  Castle  of  Udolpho, 
yet  it  was  not  much  out  of  the  world,  and  at  last 
it  was  descried. 

On  the  declivity  of  a  wooded  hill,  overhanging  the 
rapid  current  of  the  little  Sieg,  I  espied,  to  the  joy  of 
my  coachman  no  less  than  to  my  own  feelings,  the 
ancient  chateau  of  the  very  ancient  race  d*Hatzfeldt, 
built  of  rough  stone  from  the  monntain  quarries,  in 
irregular  architecture,  deriving  its  date  anterior  to  the 
Crusades.  The  arrival  of  a  carriage  in  the  retired  vil- 
lage, where  its  seigneur  had  not  appeared  during  the 
last  six  years,  occasioned  a  general  sensation  and  more- 
ment  in  its  small  population ;  my  flgure  proclaimed  me 
to  be  "  nne  tftrang^re ;"  not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  an 
Englishwoman — for  such  I  heard  my  "cocher**  proclaim 
me  to  be,  in  the  same  tone  that  the  conductor  of  a 
caravan  announces  his  lions  and  elephants ;  therefore  the 
simple  inhabitants  followed  me  to  the  entrance  of  the 
court  of  the  chateau,  in  the  hope  of  being  treated  to  a 
Ml  view  at  the  expense  of  mon  Siegneur,  without  paying 
a  krcutz. 

The  prince  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  his  chateau, 
disencumbered  of  decorations  and  court  dress ;  his  two 
sweet  intelligent  boys,  Herman  and  Max,  were  hanging 
over  him  in  fond  attention ;  they  instantly  ran  off  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  my  arrival  throughout  the 
apartments,  while  the  prince  assisted  me  to  descend 
from  my  carriage,  repeating  the  ancient  greetings  of 
'^Welcome.**  Son  Altesse  received  me  with  such  an 
appearance  of  cordiality,  that  assured  me  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  sentiments  he  expressed  ;  his  countenance 
eloquently  proclaiming  his  satisfaction  on  returning  to 
his  ancient  feudal  demesnes,  his  paternal  tenderness, 
and  the  innate  pride  with  which  he  regarded  his  four 
blooming  offspring,  who  now  came  forward  in  merry 
mood,  followed  by  the  princess  his  consort,  with  the 
Counts  Hugo  and  Maximilian,  brothers  to  the  prince. 

At  the  same  moment  there  appeared  at  the  different 
doors  and  windows,  le  miitre  dliotel,  a  train  of  laquais, 
and  femmes  de  chambres.  At  the  stables,  the  coachman 
and  groom  tnmed  out  j  on  the  opposite  side  the  court, 


appeared  the  Rent-maeUr  with  his  wife  aad  ehildren. 
Of  the  family  group,  the  only  absentee  was  the  young 
Comtesse  Fanny ;  but  her  absence  was  nltimately  (o  be 
accounted  for,  as  we  found  her  at  her  piano ;  and  hang- 
ing over  the  back  of  her  chair  was  her  handsome  cousin, 
the  irrendible  Comte  Fritz  Nesselrode,  aide-de-camp  as 
Grand  Duo  Constantin,  and  nephew  to  the  Prince 
d*Hatzfeldt.  The  reception  ttom  my  graceful  faosten 
was  not  less  kind,  each  seeming  to  regard  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fkmily  dynasty,  as  though  1  had  been,  during 
long  years,  one  of  their  home  social  circle.  ''Where 
shall  we  place  her  !**  was  the  succeeding  general  excla- 
mation. "  Here,**  said  the  princess ;  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  a  spacious  airy  bed-chamber,  the  large  windows 
commanding  a  view  of  the  fertilised  valley^  where  I 
could  listen  to  the  gentle  current  of  the  river  Sieg,  that 
laves  the  base  of  the  castle-walls.  **  Here,  next  to  my 
daughters ;  and  they  will  pursue  together  each  moming 
their  ftivourite  studies.** 

The  prince  in  person  inspected  the  arrangements  of 
my  trunks ;  and  after  looking  around,  to  assure  himself 
that  everything  might  conduce  to  my  comfort,  his  Excel- 
lency left  me  to  arrange  my  dress  for  their  early  dinner. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  I  was  established, 
without  any  of  those  fikctitions  ceremonies  and  pande 
that  estrange  ftnnk  intercourse. 

The  interior  of  this  chateau  does  not  assimilate  with 
the  ancient  dignity  of  its  architecture,  for  all  is  modern 
in  the  arrangements  within.  It  was  pillaged  and  aluMst 
entirely  gutted  during  the  last  thirty  years*  troubles  and 
warfares ;  and  this  noble  seigneur,  in  rendering  it  habit- 
able, has  prudently  only  consulted  simplicity  and  com- 
fort ;  a  few  stray  old  blue  damask  silk  fauteulls  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  former  sumptuosity.  The  apartmenti 
are  commodious,  having  free  egress  into  each  other,  that 
the  prince  and  the  ladies  of  his  fkmily  oeenpy;  the 
hangings  of  the  apartments  are  white  cotton,  everything 
being  designed  for  utility  and  immediate  convenience. 
I  was  hurried  by  the  sweet  girls  from  one  end  of  the 
park  and  the  woods,  to  the  other ;  for  each  would  entiee 
me  onward  to  her  fkvonrite  spot.  On  the  morrow  1 
mnst  go  to  the  vineyard,  and  on  the  following  day  to 
climb  one  of  the  Seven  mountains  ;  in  short,  each  daj 
and  hour  were  to  have  its  separate  amusement  I 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  each  herb  and  floweret  with 
delicious  transport ;  yet  were  they  very  children  in  their 
frolicsomeness ;  for  these  young  countesses,  divested  of 
court  and  diplomatic  etiquettes,  appear  in  this  their 
paternal  domain  in  nature's  self,  free  to  roam  in  their 
natal  verdant  fields  and  slopes,  nnder  the  asnre  firma- 
ment. In  mirthfVil  simplicity  they  skipped  befbre  me, 
or  Fanny  would  turn  round  in  a  waltz  with  cousin 
Fritz  on  the  grassy  plain.  Charlotte  enchanted  me  by 
her  graver  uaivetd;  but,  to  the  guileless  purity  of 
Helen's  eye  you  involuntarily  tender  affectionate  hom- 
age ;  fbr  her  sprightly  sallies  are  accompanied  by  moTC 
feminine  elegance ;  in  her  "  laisser  aller*'  of  gaiety,  she 
never  swerves  from  that  scrupulous  delicacy  which  is 
ever  the  greatest  charm  of  womankind. 

The  domain  is  in  correspondent  taste.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  a  picture  of  neat  cultivation ;  and  with  the 
orchard,  was  shown  to  me  vrith  as  much  satisftMHion  as 
an  English  squire  exhibits  his  range  of  expensive  hot- 
houses, his  park  of  deer,  his  stud  of  blocKi-horseSy  or  bb 
pack  of  well-trained  fox-hounds.  Here,  nature  has  done 
everything ;  the  Prince  has  aided  her  only  by  cutting 
rude  walks  through  the  woods,  and  oter  the  mountains, 
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with  ra8ti«  benches  appropriately  fltationedy  to  repose, 
tod  catch  the  moat  interesting  points  of  riew  at  eyery 
Ftep ;  Mn  Altesse  turns  to  ask  me,  with  a  look  of  proud 
rontont,  *  Is  not  this  better  than  your  English  lawns, 
and  formal  cnt  grarel  walks ! — Cleave  formalities  for  great 
eitic!*."  Indeed  this  high-bom  prinee  seems  to  retire  to 
the  country  to  disembarass  himself  of  state,  and  state 
affiun.  Here  he  appears  like  a  good  patriarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  family ;  the  hours  and  manner  of  lifing  are 
almost  pastoral. 

We  rise  at  seven  o'clock,  being  obliged  to  appear  at 
the  breakfast  Uble,  not  in  neglige  toilet  like  the  French, 
Hnt  in  a  neat  morning  costume,  soon  after  eight  o'clock. 
Tlie  breakfast  is  served  without  table-cloth  or  plates, 
rtwiiqsting  of  bread,  butter,  fruits,  and  confectionary, 
with  roifee ;  as  they  had  seen  mc  breakfest  at  AiX-ta- 
Chapelle,  they  have  added,  on  my  account,  tea  and  eggs ; 
and,  as  there  were  no  egg-cups,  1  was  necessitated  to 
hint,  that  a  napkin  and  plate  could  alone  relieve  my 
embarrassment. 

.\fter  the  breakfast  repast,  we  separate  instantly  to 
our  apartments  and  our  different  occupations ;  mine  assi- 
mikting  with  those  of  my  young  friends,  and  my  rooms 
opfnlng  into  theirs,  we  pursue  them  together ;  they  de- 
light in  cultivating  the  English  language,  and  reading 
5ome  English  literary  work,  whilst  I  paint  or  sketch 
th?ir  portraits ;  at  intervals  the  lively  capricious  Fanny 
will  wize  her  guitar,  and  throw  aside  her  books ;  some- 
tinea  we  are  joined  by  their  uncle,  the  Comte  Hugo, 
who  pays  his  conrt  to  me  assiduously,  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  irritating  my  patriotism,  by  disputing  with 
oe  the  glory  and  power  of  my  nation,  and  also  in  com- 
mitting (what  he  calls)  the  terrible  sin  of  entering  an 
Hn^lidi  lady's  bed-chamber, — generally  bringing  his 
|;niur  to  amuse,  and  charm  us  for  an  hour  with  pretty 
^^^smh  and  Sicilian  airs  ;  it  is  true  his  voice  is  somewhat 
crwked  by  age  and  use ;  and  when  I  venture  to  look  at 
him,  the  aifectation  of  youth,  and  the  getU$  of  the  old 
bean,  ue  somewhat  ludicrous  and  diverting. 

If  the  weather  is  not  too  snltry,  the  prince  summons 
u  for  a  walk  previous  to  arranging  our  toilet  for  dinner, 
which  is  served  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  A  simple  re- 
PM,  of  rery  plain  cookery,  is  served  with  neatness  upon 
a  nnnd  table  ;  no  massive  silver  services  decorate  the 
^ide-board  or  table,  war  and  revolutions  having  long 
•inoe  melted  them  down  for  public  use  ;  but  genuine 
hospitality  and  mutual  confidence,  have  superseded  these 
laxnries  and  pageantry,  diffusing  gaiety  over  the  social 
meal.  It  is  long  since  the  brothers,  Hugo  and  Max, 
ud  their  nephews,  have  thus  met  together.  I  have 
named  it  the  family  congress.  The  prince  presides  at 
the  banquets,  having  me  on  his  right  hand  ;  unlike  his 
dinners  at  the  Hague,  the  viands  are  placed  on  the 
table,  and  he  serves  each  dish  himself.  **  This  soup  is 
('scfllent,''  he  said  to  me  to-day  :  **  1  superintended  the 
mixing  of  the  ingredients,  and  there  is  some  macaroni 
coming,  dressed  in  a  new  way  ;  I  think  you  will  like 
it/'  Great  apparent  cleanliness  pervades  everything ; 
it  ii  ouly  iu  certain  personal  tricks,  liabitual  to  the  Ger- 
^>*a",  that  they  are  unpleasant.  That  terrible  habitude 
I  have  before  remarked  to  yon,  of  spitting  on  the  floor, 
or  between  their  knees  under  the  table,  and  that  of 
niffing  the  pointed  knifiB  as  a  tooth-pick,  ia  to  me  a  con- 
tinned  annoyance,  being,  during  the  dinner,  obliged  to 
nsort  to  the  most  artful  stratagems  to  prevent  the 
pnare  taking  the  same  knifb  to  cut  the  roti.  Each 
l>dj  and  gentleaiaii  will,  perhaps,  bring  to  tabloi  er 


draw  from  their  pockets,  a  vast  and  richly  ornamented 
tooth-piok  case,  placing  it  by  his  knifb  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
that  the  knife  is  not  preferred,  for  in  the  middle  of  an 
interesting  conversation  with  her  fascinating  cousin,  the 
aide-de-camp  Fritz  de  Nesselrode,  I  see  the  fair  and 
delicate  hand,  the  well-turned  arm  of  the  young  and 
blooming  Comtesse  Fanny,  grasp  and  elevate  this  instru- 
ment of  carving,  extend  her  pretty  mouth,  and  stick  it 
between  her  small  ivory  teeth.    Conversing  this  morn- 
ing on  the  customs  of  different  nations,  with  all  the 
f^edom  and  frankness  that  intimacy  authorizes,  arguing 
upon  their  utility  or  inutility,  I  ventured  to  make  an 
observation  upon  the  impropriety  of  thus  injuring  her 
pretty  teeth,  and,  perhaps,  risking  to  enlarge  the  dimen- 
sions of  her  pretty  small  month,  by  an  unfortunate  jerk 
of  her  hand,  or  gentle  touch  of  her  favourite  cousin^ 
Fritz ;  "  besides,  the  princess,  your  mother,  never  does 
it."    **  True,"  she  replied  ;  **  vous  avez  raison  ;  I  will 
endeavour  never  to  do  it  more,  for  it  is  certainly  very 
ungraceftil."     To   take   our   dessert   and  coffee,   we 
always  immediately  adjourn  to  a  flower-garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  trellis-fbnce  of  roses  ;  beneath  the  shade 
of  two  large  spreading  cherry-trees,  from  which  we 
cull  the  fruit  as  we  sit  under  them ;  with  the  dessert, 
the  domestics  bring  the  pipes  of  old  Comte  Max,  and  the 
two  aide-de-camps ;  on  that  of  uncle  Max  is  engraved 
the  ten  commandments.    The  princess  only  permits  them 
to  smoke  in  the  open  air,  and  there,  I  do  not  think  it 
disagreeable.    My  devoted  le  Comte  Hugo  is  too  much 
the  polished  refined  gentleman,  to  condeseend  to  smoke ; 
he  is  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  and  has  visited  other 
courts ;  an  old  bean,  coquetting,  plein  d'esprit — a  hum- 
orist, searching  for  and  eivjoying  the  different  characters 
he  encounters  in  life,  as  much  as  the  scenery  and  the 
arts.    Although  sixty  years'  s<9onm  on  earth  have  sil- 
vered his  locks,  and  nature  has  not  been  bountiful  to  his 
person,  he  still  retains  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his 
personal  agr^mens,  that,  at  the  dessert  to-day,  he  rose  in 
a  rage,  because  I  would  not  correct  the  traits  of  his 
portrait  I  had  sketched,  more  to  his  satisfaction.    "  Mm 
bouehe.  Mademoiselle ;  j'ai  en  toujours  une  bouche  inttf- 
ressante."    The  voiture  then  eomes  to  the  garden  gate ; 
with  four  horses,  high-fed,  high-spirited,  seldom  worked, 
harnessed  in  the  Prussian  fashion,  and  appearing  to 
scamper  at  will,  we  dash  through  the  rivers,  fords,  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes,  so  beautiful,  so  varied,  that 
no  pen,  no  pencil  can  do  them  adequate  justice;  but 
more  of  this  hereafter — let  me  finish  the  journal  of  the 
day,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  every  succeeding  one,  with 
little  variation.  Could  one  wish  them  varied  I   Methinks, 
were  I  to  remain  the  summer  months,  I  would  pass  them 
thus,  for  do  they  not  comprise  much  that  is  rational  in 
a  country  life  I 

A  long  walk  succeeds  these  excursions,  which  we 
generally  prolong  till  ten  o'clock,  when  we  assemble  to 
tea,  fhiit,  and  confectionary.  At  eleven,  the  scene  is 
closed ;  the  prince  conducts  us  to  the  doors  of  our  apart- 
ments, embraces  his  princess  and  his  daughters,  and  then 
retires  to  his  own  chamber,  accompanied  by  his  two  boys. 
They  have  no  neiglibours  to  break  in  on  their  domestic 
cirole,for  there  is  only  one  chateau'withinrisiting  distance. 
Order  and  regularity  reign,  with  early  hours ;  nor  is 
this  noble  and  aocomplished  dame  ashamed  to  rise  fh>m 
the  breakflMt  table,  taking  up  her  bunch  of  keys,  and, 
fbllowed  by  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  to  give  out  fh)m 
her  store-cloeet  the  grocery.  One  evening  I  missed  her 
from  the  &mily  eongrese  a  long  time ;  she  had  also  been 
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invisible  the  preceding  morning.  Aa  I  was  making  the 
observation  to  mj  young  companions,  the  door  of  the 
saloon  opened ;  the  princess  appeared,  followed  by  the 
prince,  the  maitre  dlidtel,  and  three  lacqueys,  each 
laden  with  jars  of  sweetmeats,  that  they  had  been  in- 
specting the  preparation  of.  I  inquired  into  their  motives, 
and  expressed  my  opinion  that  where  the  retinue  was  so 
numerous  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  the  assistance 
of  an  ambassador,  and  his  princess ;  but  I  could  only 
learn  that  to  make  sweetmeats  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  the  education  of  Prussian  ladies — that  every 
female,  however  opulent  or  high  her  rank,  was  taught 
all  the  details  of  housekeeping ;  and  the  prince  wishes 
this  old-fashioned  system  of  his  female  ancestors  to  be  con- 
tinued. ''And  the  young  countesses!"  I  eagerly  exclaimed, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  side  glance  at  my  giddy  young 
friend  Fanny ;  **  do  they  know  how  to  make  sweetmeats  f" 
The  ambassador  shook  his  head  in  wrath,  and  his  consort 
sighed — it  wub  a  sigh  that  expressed,  **  The  times  are 
strangely  altered,  not  improved."  And  the  durance  of 
rank  and  fortune  being  more  precarious,  the  cultivation 
of  useful  knowledge  relative  to  domestic  offices  becomes 
necessary. 

These  desmesnes  are  not  extensive;  the  rents  are 
gathered  in  kind,  as  we  collect  our  tithes,  the  tenants 
bringing  them  in  themselves  to  the  rent-master.  But  Son 
Altesse  possesses  extensive  estates  in  other  parts  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom,  particularly  in  Silesia ;  and  several 
chateaux — one  that  is  superb,  near  Berlin,  and  another 
near  to  Breslau. 

This  princess  was  an  opulent  heiress,  bom  Countess 
Caroline  de  Schulembourg  Bennet,  la  fille  du  Comte  de 
Schulembourg,  Minister  of  War  to  Frederick  Guillaume, 
Koi  de  Prusse.  The  deplorable,  agitating  scenes,  in 
which  this  amiable  woman  was  forced  to  play  a  part, 
during  the  troubles  of  her  country,  have  mellowed  down 
her  noble  spirit,  her  buoyant  gaiety,  and  impaired  her 
nervous  system.  It  is  only  in  her  courtly  situation,  as 
an  ambassador's  coDsort,  which  obliges  her  to  be  ani- 
mated, that  she  is  so.  I  think  her  more  interesting  in 
her  home  intellectual  life.  Handsome  she  never  vras, 
but  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners  is  highly  attractive. 
This  Prince  d*Hatzfeldt  became  the  subject  of  romance 
and  engravings,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  drama.  He 
will  be  more  particularly  recorded  to  posterity  in  the 
history  of  Napoleon's  reign,  as  Governor  of  Berlin,  and 
eventually  the  object  of  suspicion  to  that  reckless  chieftain, 
which  put  his  life  in  peril  during  some  hours.  After  Ber- 
lin had  submitted  to  French  authority,  a  correspondence 
with  his  legal  sovereign  was  intercepted,  and  his  loyalty 
was  thought  to  merit  condemnation  to  the  scaffold,  by 
the  rigorous  fiat  of  the  conqueror.  The  fearful  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  communicated  to  the  hapless  princess, 
his  wife,  who  ^as  at  that  moment  severely  indisposed  on 
her  couch ;  she  rose  precipitately,  and  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant,  in  her  robe-de-chambre,  and  bon- 
net de  unit.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  She  was 
neither  handsome  nor  young,  but  the  tender  mother  of 
twelve  children,  whose  cause  she  pleaded  in  that  of  their 
father,  her  affectionate  consort ;  and  with  the  graces  of 
her  mind,  and  the  eloquence  that  the  acute  feelings  of  a 
mother  and  vrife  can  inspire.  The  conqueror  appeared 
to  be  moved  by  her  despair ;  and  with  generous  heroism, 
he  threw  the  intercepted  correspondence  into  the  fire,  ex- 
claiming insianter,  **  Madame  !  I  cannot  rcftise  you — 
the  prince  is  pardoned  !"  and  an  hour  later  the  prince 
was  restored  to  his  home  and  weeping  fiunily. 


This  act  was  called  by  the  subservient  courtiers  *^  tho 
clemency  of  Trajan,"  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
drama,  in  which  Talma  played  the  principal  character. 

It  may  be  suspected,  and  indeed  the  princess  has  in- 
sinuated to  me,  that  this  scene  was  concerted  by  the 
mighty  chieftain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  graces 
of  mercy  in  a  conquered  metropolis,  where  the  spirit  of 
sound  policy  urged  him  to  practise  clemency,  rather  than 
to  irritate  the  population. 

The  Dutch  thought  this  noble  family  too  lively;  the 
Berlin  noblesse  are  peculiarly  so.  Certainly  they  differ  in 
this  respect  fh>m  the  stately  dames  of  Grermany,  who 
were  of  the  court  of  Holland  last  winter.  Their  edaca- 
tion  and  early  initiation  into  life  contribute  much  to  this. 
Countess  Fanny  was  launched  into  the  fallacious  excite- 
ment of  it,  all  bathed  in  the  blushes  of  fifteen.  The 
Prince  is  a  rigid  catholic ;  therefore  the  children  profess 
the  same  faith.  The  Princess  is  a  Lutheran.  Last  San- 
day,  during  breakfast,  the  curate  of  the  parish  was 
announced ;  the  Prince  rose  ;  taking  a  hand  of  each  of 
his  boys,  and  bidding  his  daughters  follow  him,  they 
ascended  an  old  staircase,  into  an  ancient  chapel,  learing 
the  princess  with  me.  I  believe  the  forlorn  feeling  wv 
mutual,  for  at  that  moment  each  felt  the  want  of  oar 
divine  service ;  a  shadow  of  acute  regret  seemed  to  pass 
athwart  her  countenance — a  mother's  regret  that  she 
could  not  kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  her  husband  and 
her  children.  I  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  by  in- 
quiring what  was  the  law  of  Prussia  on  this  essential 
point ;  she  replied,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  **  That  the  offspring 
be  instructed  in  the  religion  of  their  father :  I  wish  it 
were  as  it  is  in  England." 

The  young  countesses  are  triste  to-day ;  for  the  hand- 
some aide-de-camp,  their  charming  cousin,  Fritz,  has  left 
us.  He  has  gone  to  Aix,  enamoured  with  cousin  Fannj, 
and  extorted  a  promise  from  me  to  send  him  her  portrait. 
The  German  cong^  was  diverting.  We  assembled  at  the 
portal ;  the  embraces  between  the  gentlemen  vrere  in- 
terminable, but  I  suspect  they  were  prolonged  to  excite 
the  surprise  of  their  stranger  guest. 

This  is  a  long  extract,  but  it  is  the  cream  of  the 
first  part  of  a  neglected  book,  which,  we  think, 
deserves  to  be  known.  If  all  the  world  were  agfnr 
after  the  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens,  this  equally 
faithful  and  captivating  picture  of  German  manners, 
cannot  surely  fail  to  interest  those  who  will  won- 
der, and  admire,  and  applaud,  and  do  any  thing 
but  imitate  the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  con- 
tinental domestic  manners. 

Mias  Pipott  made  several  ex<*nrsions  in  this 
district,  which,  at  that  period,  still  exhibited  many 
of  the  ravages  of  war.  Tlie  Cossacks  had  plant«%l 
themselves  in  the  noble  church  and  convent  of 
Siegberg,  which  they  had  wantonly  dilapidated. 

Numerous  devastated  convents  and  castles  crown  the 
summits  of  the  range  of  the  seven  mountains,  with  lofty 
Dracheuburg  elevating  its  regal  head  high  above  it.> 
neighbours,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous,  claiming  sore- 
reiguty  over  the  landscape. 

I  remarked  the  convent  de  Blackenburg,  the  moun- 
tain called  KAasberg.  The  culture  and  natural  fertility 
of  the  low  grounds  cannot  be  exceeded.  Here  are  no 
large  farms ;  the  land  is  therefore  divided  into  small  lot£ 
amongst  the  peasantry,  who  sow  their  com  and  other 
grain  in  patches,  that  give  the  pretty  parti-ooloured  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  private  gardens.  The  declivitie> 
are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  vintage  is  always 
anticipated  by  the  rustic  populatioui  as  a  cheery  pro- 
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tncted  festiTsl,  begailiBg  their  work  with  plaintiTo  or 
with  merry  songs ;  where  the  lover  comes  softly  to  toil 
by  the  dde  of  his  fiiToiirite  maiden — **  for  in  a  vineyard 
the  kis  is  free." 

This  valley  is  very  populous ;  numerous  cottages  and 
hamlets  are  scattered  over  the  mountains  and  plains,  re- 
posing in  the  sunny  tranquillity  of  a  summer  day,  with 
the  modest  church  steeples  glittering  in  their  height 
aboTe  the  earth,  or  partially  hidden  amongst  clumps  of 
trees,  as  if  to  shelter  and  render  more  private,  the  tem- 
ples of  prayer.  There  is  no  wish  here  to  plant  out  the 
pleasant  villages  from  the  great  squire's  mansion,  as 
obnoxious  objects,  betraying  the  extent  of  his  park  or 
lawn. 

The  soil  is  tilled  with  a  rude  sort  of  plough,  drawn 
by  small  oxen ;  only  light  carts,  on  two  wheels,  are  used 
in  hasbandry.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  very  small.  The 
dairy  cows  are  the  size  of  the  Aldemey,  but  poorly 
Qoorished,  as  the  land  is  chiefly  arable.  The  meat  is  in- 
different, the  batter  very  bad ;  no  cheese  is  made ;  large 
orchards  yield  a  good  cider,  which  is  the  ordinary  beve- 
rage of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  an  excellent  syrup,  made 
with  pears,  and  which  furnishes  an  excellent  and  cheap 
sobstitnte  for  butter  daring  the  winter  months.  Great 
Beatness  is  perceptible  in  the  villages.  We  entered  the 
boose  of  the  mlU^-maid  who  serves  the  chateau  with 


milk ;  all  was  clean,  and  the  little  parlour  prettily  ar- 
ranged. She  is  to  come  in  her  sabbath  neat  peasant 
garb  to  my  chamber,  to  stand  to-morrow  for  her  portrait. 
I  shall  have  a  little  volume  of  souvenirs  to  show  you 
when  we  meet  again ;  which  will  be  a  precious  remem- 
brance of  pleasant  hours  on  Prussian  territory,  of  Prus- 
sian hospitality,  and  genuine  kindness  for  years  to  come. 

After  leaving  this  genuine  German  castle,  which 
carries  English  imagination  back  to  the  feudal 
age  of  England,  or  to  the  period  of  the  Tudors  at 
the  latest.  Miss  Pigott  visited  Cohlentz,  Manheim, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  and  many  places 
of  less  note.  But  we  must,  for  the  present,  take 
leave  of  Miss  Pigott's  agreeable  book ;  though  it  is 
our  purpose  to  follow  her  into  Switzerland,  of 
which  her  neglected  work  contains  the  most  viva- 
cious and  graphic  account  we  have  seen  from  any 
female  pen.  Indeed,  of  the  higher  orders  of 
society  in  Switzerland,  travellers,  in  general,  know 
and  tell  almost  nothing.  The  scenery,  the  inns, 
and  the  appearance  and  costumes  of  the  peasantry, 
is  the  limit  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country. 
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PART  IX. 

REMINISCENCES  OP  BOWOOD,  ITS  INMATES  AND  VISITERS. 


The  attachment  of  Bentham  to  Lord  Shelbume 
was  very  strong.  **  He  raised  me,"  I  have  heard 
him  say,  **  from  the  bottomless  pit  of  humiliation — 
he  made  me  feel  I  was  something."  Of  Lady  Shel- 
bume (the  present  Lord  Landowne's  mother,) 
Bentham  said — "  She  had  the  best,  highest  aris- 
tocratical  education  possible.  She  was  as  gentle 
as  a  kmb ;  she  talked  French,  and  understood 
Latin  extremely  well.  She  was  often  with  that 
lady  who  was  a  sort  of  queen  among  the  aristo- 
cracy, Gertrude  the  duchess  of  Bedford.  Lady  S. 
was  quite  a  personage  in  those  days,  a  governing 
peraonage.  So  wide  was  their  circle,  that  cards 
from  no  less  than  nine  hundred  visiters  were  left 
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m  a  season. 

Often  did  Bentham  speak  of  the  friends,  the  ac- 
quaintances, the  guests  of  Bowood.  I  know  not 
how  I  can  better  introduce  them  than  in  that 
sketchy  and  conversational  wtfy  in  which  he  was 
m  the  habit  of  conveying  his  recollections.  When 
any  name  was  mentioned,  it  served  as  a  sort  of 
text  from  which  he  preached ;  and  it  was  my 
usage  to  record  his  talk,  sometimes  in  shorthand 
in  his  presence, — at  other  times,  immediately  after 
I  had  left  him. 

^  Lord  Shelbume  introduced  Blackstone  to  the 
king, — it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  under  the 
circumstances ;  his  book  was  then  '^  The  Truth." 
When  the  Fragment  appeared.  Lord  Shelbume 
patronized  the  Fragment,  which  seemed  better 
Truth.  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  who  pro- 
mised to  make  him  a  duke.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  was  originally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
king,  bat  I  think  it  was  through  Lord  Chatham, 


and  he  considered  himself  as  always  having  a  hold 
on  the  king's  affections. 

**  Now  I'll  tell  you  the  persons  by  whose  means 
he  was  informed  of  everything  that  passed.  They 
were  the  two  Lady  Waldegraves,  the  daughters  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  You  know  Lord 
Waldegrave's  Memoirs,  how  interesting  they  are. 
Well !  these  ladies  lived  at  Court — ^ladies  of  hon- 
our, or  some  such  thing.  In  the  year  1789,  I 
made  a  bit  of  a  tour  with  Lord  Lansdowne.  We 
went  to  Warwick,  where  we  stayed  a  week  :  these 
ladies  were  there  also  on  a  visit.  The  party  were, 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  myself  (men,) — the  ladies. 
Miss  Vernon,  and  Miss  Fox.  There  was  another 
lady,  living  with  the  queen,  a  Lady  Dartry,  the 
wife  of  a  banker  at  Dublin.  When  I  knew  her, 
it  was  at  Bowood  with  her  husband,  whose  name, 
I  think,  was  Dawson  ;  he  was  afterwards  raised  a 
pe|^  on  the  peerage,  called  Viscount  Cremome ;  and 
as  Lord  Lansdowne  was  indebted  no  less  than 
£300,000,  a  great  deal  of  it  came  from  this  bank- 
ing lord,  and  from  Sir  Francis  Baring.  Well! 
and  you  see  these  Ladies  Waldegrave  used  to  write 

to  the  Miss  V s,  and  report  what  passed  at 

Court.  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  tell  me  on  the 
occasion,  but  he  told  me  on  after  occasions,  that 
he  knew  all  that  passed  through  this  channel. 

*^  Blankett  was  a  retainer  of  Lord  Shelbume,  one 
of  the  numerous  hangers-on  who  were  tale-bearers 
to  my  lord,  and  was  familiar  with  the  Whigs.  He 
was  an  ignorant,  confident,  amusing  fellow,  an 
object  of  great  aversion  to  the  Bowoofl  ladies  from 
his  coarse  manners.  But  he  was  employed  by 
Lord  Shelbume  to  repeat  to  him  what  pasaed 
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among  the  Whigs,  and  especially  to  report  the  con- 
versations  at  the  admiralty.  I  was  once  playing 
a  duet  with  Lord  Shelbume's  upper  servant,  when 
this  Captain  Blankett  pushed  against  me.  I  lounged 
at  him  with  my  bow,  and  broke  my  bow.  He  was 
always  talking  about  a  vast  continent  in  the  Pa- 
cific. We  had  a  dispute  about  the  relative  size  of 
Sicily  and  Ireland.  He  would  have  it  that  Sicily 
was  the  biggest.  But  though  ill-read  and  assum- 
ing, and  addicted  to  falsehood,  rather  from  temer- 
ity than  mendacity,  he  was  a  necessary  instrument 
to  Lord  Shelbume ;  and  Jekyll,  whose  wit  obtained 
him  a  welcome  everywhere,  was  another  instru- 
ment.— They  were  to  watch  in  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Lord  Shelbume  used  frequently  to  say,  **  Tell 
me  what  is  right  and  proper — ^tell  me  what  a  man 
of  virtue  would  do  in  this  matter."  I  told  him 
that  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  wanted  Balaam  to 
prophesy,  who  answered, '  that  which  the  Lord 
puts  into  my  mouth  will  I  prophesy ;'  and  that 
was  the  answer  I  made.  He  caught  hold  of  the 
most  imperfect  scrap  of  an  idea,  and  filled  it  up  in 
his  own  mind — sometimes  correctly — sometimes 
erroneously.  His  manner  was  very  imposing,  very 
dignified,  and  he  talked  his  vague  generalities  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  as  if 
something  grand  were  at  the  bottom,  when,  in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  at  all.  He  asked  me  what 
he  could  do  for  me — I  told  him,  *  nothing,' — and 
he  found  this  so  different  to  the  imiversal  spirit  of 
those  about  him,  as  to  endear  me  to  him.  He 
was  afraid  of  me,  so  there  was  not  much  intimate 
communication.  I  was  occupied  in  writing  and 
reading  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  wlxile  he 
took  walks  with  the  eldest  Miss  Vernon  (now 
Mrs.  Bauber  Smith.)  I  seldom  saw  him  except  at 
dinner,  when  there  was  mostly  company.  Supper 
I  never  took,  but  betook  myself  to  my  room.  I 
was  of  more  importance,  however,  to  him,  than  I 
could  bring  myself  to  believe.  I  was  cowed  by  my 
past  humiliation. — I  felt  like  an  outcast  in  tlie 
world.^ — I  had  known  a  few  tolerable  people,  one 
at  a  time,  but  no  extensive  acquaintance.  That 
a  man  should  be  bom  in  the  great  place  called 
'*  abroad,"  was  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

^  Lord  Shelbume  had  a  wildness  about  him,  and 
conceived  groundless  suspicions  about  nothing  at 
all.  I  remember  going  to  ride  out  with  one  of  his 
servants,  and  being  accosted  by  some  man  whom  I 
spoke  to  out  of  pure  civility  ;  and,  on  mentioning 
it  to  Lord  Shelbume,  he  seemed  to  think  I  was 
deserving  of  suspicion.  About  the  last  time  I  was 
at  his  house,  I  mentioned  something  about  Count 
Woronzof,  and  he  fancied  I  had  been  sent  by  Wor- 
onzof  to  communicate  it.  Yet  there  was  about 
him  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  of  intelligent  sym- 
pathy :  a  curious  mixture  too  of  what  was  natural 
and  what  was  factitious.  He  had  a  sort  of  sys- 
tematic plan  for  gaining  people.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  the  interest  he  had  shown  towards 
me.  The  particulars  did  not  immediately  occur  to 
my  thoughts,  nor  did  I  immediately  gather  up  ih» 
threads  of  thtomiill  long  afterwards.  He  hod  many 
projacts  for  manyiog  m»  to  ladies  of  his  aequaint- 
wice. 


^  It  waa  a  fine  thing  for  my  father  when  Lord 
Shelbume,  being  minister,  sent  for  me.  Nobody 
was  there  but  Barr^.  Lady  Shelbume  talked  in 
a  strange  way.  When  speaking  of  a  palsy  which 
had  visited  somebody  on  the  continent  she  said— 
'  It  had  left  nothing  but  an  imperceptible  haziness 
on  the  tongue.'  The  green  official  boxes  wero 
brought  in,  and  their  contents  were  subjects  of 
conversation  that  was  delightful  to  me. 

*'  Lady  Shelbume's  dressing-room  was  next  door 
to  her  bedroom.  To  follow  her  thither  was  a  pro- 
digious privilege.  She  was  extremely  reserved; 
there  was  nothing  in  her  of  active  insolence ;  she 
was  mildness  and  ice ;  but  of  extraordinary  alti- 
tude. Her  sister  was  more  icy  even  than  she. 
Acquaintance,  however,  somewhat  melted  both, 
and  we  had  our  innocent  gambols.  In  earlier  life, 
Lord  Shelbume  had  been  rather  promiscuous  in 
his  attentions  to  females ;  he  had,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  a  place  full  of  women :  but  he  was  now 
exclusive  in  his  attention  to  his  lady. 

**  The  ladies  at  Bowood  were  all  taciturn,  reflec- 
tive, and  prudent.  The  youngest  had  somewhat 
more  of  frankness  and  less  of  beauty  than  the  rest. 
Miss  resembled  a  statue  of  Minerva,  some- 
what larger  than  life — so  we  called  her  Minerva, 
and  she  took  to  the  sobriquet  very  well. 

''Among  the  ladies  was  the  Lady  Carr ;  who  was 
the  celebrated  beauty  of  the  day.  She  had  been, 
I  believe,  a  Miss  Gunning,  and  her  sister  set  her 
cap  at  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  A  song  circulated  about  her,  of  which 
the  burtlien  was,  'This  is  the  Maiden  all  for-Lom.' 
She  wrote  novels;  but  did  not  get  hold  of  the 
marquis.* 

"There  was  a  Lady  Betty  Clayton  to  whom 
Lord  Lansdowne  used  to  go  for  advice.  She  was 
his  oracle — ^his  familiar  oracle.  His  oracle  for 
law  was  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  the  Ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  At  Hastings'  trial.  Lord 
Lansdowne  made  me  give  my  opinion  on  some  of 
the  evidence.  It  was  imfavourable  to  his  views. 
He  did  not  much  care  about  Hastings ;  but  know- 
ing the  part  the  king  took,  and  having  all  the 
king's  conversations  reported  to  him,  he  professed 
to  take  Hastings'  part.  The  borough  of  Calue 
was  held  by  a  tottering  hold,  and  the  Treasury 
once  or  twice  endeavoured  to  shake  him  in  it. 

"  The  Miss  C s  were  daughters  of  an  Irish 

Baronet,  and  were  at  Bath  lodging  together. 
Lord  Shelburne  mentioned  them  to  me  as  relati^-e^i 
of  his.  One  of  them  wa^  afterwards  invited  to 
Bowood,  and  came  to  Bowood.  Lord  Shelbume 
had  been  trumpeting  me  up,  in  order  to  make  her 
think  liiglily  of  me.  I  remember  their  singing  a 
duet  (Alley  Croker)  in  a  tragical  sort  of  way.  I 
like  cheeif  ul  singing.    Lord  Shelbume  asked  me 

*  Bentham's  recollections  of  the  celebrated  Iri^h 
beauties,  the  fortunate  sister  Gunnings,  appears,  as  with 
him  in  other  instances  of  merely  fashionable  characters, 
to  have  been  imperfect.  The  lady  to  whom  he  refsrs  was 
not  the  Miis  Gunning  who  wrote  novels,  and  was  ''all 
/or-Zom,"  but  the  sister  of  Lady  Coventrr,  not  CaiT,ainl 
suoceasiyely  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton;—"a  Duchess  of  two  tails,''  as  from  her  doable 
titles  die  waa  termed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  saw  her 
gnfis  Ml  bis  fitttti^  toiur.-^^.  7.  MJi 
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my  opinioa  of  the  mnging ;  and  when  he  saw  I 
WW  no  admirer  of  the  style,  he  gave  up  the  scheme 
he  had  contemplated." 

There  ¥nis  a  small  menagerie  at  Bowood,  to 
which  Bentham  added  a  white  fox,  which  his 
brother  had  sent  from  Archangel.  Lord  Shelbume 
was  fond  of  collecting  anything  that  was  ratlier 
out  of  the  way.  The  white  fox  gave  occasion  to 
tome  pleasantries  in  those  days — when  we  called 
fomt  of  the  Bowood  ladies  *'  The  White  Foxes." 

To  the  end  of  his  days  Bentham  spoke  of  Bo- 
wood and  its  inhabitants  with  intense  affection.  I 
have  often  seen  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  when 
reverting  to  some  of  the  loved  inhabitants  of  that 
mansion.  The  truth  is,  even  his  tenderest  affec- 
tions had  been  engaged  by  one  of  the  fair  ladies  of 
Bowood.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
that  he  sent  a  playful  *^  love  epistle"  to  that  lady — 
q)eaking  of  the  grey  hairs  of  age,  and  the  bliss  of 
youth.  I  was  with  Bentham  when  the  answer 
came  to  this  letter — ^that  answer  was  cold  and  dis- 
taat— it  contained  no  reference  to  the  state  of  for- 
mer afiecUons  ;  and  he  was  indescribably  hurt  and 
disappointed  by  it.  I  talked  to  him,  however,  of 
"  aohl  lang  syne,"  and  reminded  him  of  Bums' 
long,  and  his  beautiful  reference  to  the  times  gone 
by.  When  I  repeated  ^'  we  twa  ha'e  pu'ed  the 
gowans  fine,"  lie  was  cheered  a  little— the  past  re- 
collection was  brighter  than  the  present  thought— 
but  he  waa  for  a  long  time  silent,  and  greatly 
moved; — at  last  he  said,  ''Take  me  forward,  I 
entreat  you,  to  the  future— do  not  let  me  go  back 
to  the  past — ^talk  of  something — ^find  out  something 
to  remove  my  thoughts  from  the  time  of  my  youth." 

**  One  day,  when  calling  on  Miss ^  at  Little 

Holland  House,  on  a  Sunday,  I  found  her  and 

Miss on  their  way  to  church.     We  were 

joined  by  3.  S ,  and,  when  near  the  church,  I 

laid  to  hhut  itoia  Horace — 

*  Parens  Deorum  cultor  et  infrequens  ;' 

and  he  answered, '  I  go  because  it  is  my  trade.' 

''I  went  to  Streatham  at  this  time  (1783.) 
I4>rd  Shelbume  was  then  minister.  There  was  the 
house  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Thrale,  which  was 
hired  by  the  minister  to  retire  to.  I  remember 
there  were  pictures  of  all  the  wits  of  the  age.  Lord 
Fitonauriee  had  a  little  turn  of  malignity— a  sort 
of  child  in  intellect.    He  told  me  of  the  amours  of 

the  DudiesB  of ^  who  was  a  sort  of  Messellna. 

There  was,  in  the  Shelbume  family,  a  kind  of  di- 
vision into  factions— that  of  the  child  by  the  first 
hed.  Mid  the  child  by  the  second.  Lord  Shelbume 
vas  a  good-looking,  <m  the  whole,  a  handsome 
man,  with  a  coarse  skin.  He  had  a  little  disposi- 
tion to  be  lather  knock-kn^, 

**'  Lord  Fitzmaurice  once  attempted  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  G>mmons :  he  was  put  down  by 
Fttt.  He  manied  a  widow  who  had  a  large  family 
of  ehildrM).  He  was  a  poor  creature.  He  spent 
mush  money  at  Southampton  on  a  castle  without 
uy  gronfid  to  ii.  In  1783,  though  of  man's  sU- 
tne,  he  did  not  dine  with  the  family.  He  used  to 
pot  me  in  a  eart^  a  large  child's  cart,  and  drag  me 
iheiit." 

Yet  erea  Bovood  could  bare  its  aiuu>yaBee0» 


On  one  occasion,  Lord  Chatham,  William  Pitt, 
Lord  Camden,  and  Banks,  determined  to  make 
Bentham  the  subject  of  their  joke.  It  was  after 
dinner,  and  they  were  all  taking  coffee.  He  said 
something,  upon  which  one  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  was  followed  by  the  three  others.  He  asked 
what  it  meant ;  and,  instead  of  answering,  they  all 
laughed  again ;  and  they  repeated  this  every  time 
he  spoke.  No  doubt,  some  trick  had  been  practised 
upon  him  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  The  whole 
matter  was  then,  and  ever  after,  incomprehensible 
to  him ;  for  the  laughing  took  place  in  the  midst 
of  serious  conversation,  in  which  nothing  ridiculous 
was  said  by  himself  or  others.  But  Bentham  was 
sorely  mortified,  and  probably  exliibited  his  vexa- 
tion ;  for,  soon  after,  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  Lord  Landsdowne  and  Mr.  Banks  to  this 
effect : — Mr.  B.  ^'  Has  he  then  taken  offence  ?" — 
'^  No !  he  b  too  good-natured  a  man  for  that,  and 
will  think  nothing  of  it."  The  parties  had  become 
conscious  of  their  ill  behaviour. 

Bentbam's  susceptibilities  were  always  most 
acute ;  and  he  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  what 
he  considered  a  confederation  of  important  person* 
ages  to  practice  on  these  susceptibilities. 

Lord  Camden  was  a  hobbledy-hoy,  and  bad  no 
polish  of  manners.  Pitt  was  cold ;  showed  little 
curiosity  about,  or  complacency  for  other  men ; 
and,  on  ordinary  occasions  was  incapable  of  rude- 
ness. His  manners  had  little  grace  or  kindness. 
Once,  when  riding  out  with  Bentham, who  entreated 
him  to  slacken  his  pace,  as  he  (Bentham)  was 
mounted  on  a  dangerous  horse ;  he  did  so,  but  with 
an  unchanged  countenance,  and  without  dropping 
a  word  of  interest  or  kindness.  Of  Banks,  Ben- 
tham formed  a  low  estimate. 

At  Bowood,  all  the  statesmen  he  met  seemed 
wanting  in  the  great  elements  of  statesmanship  ; 
always  engaged  in  discussion  about  what  was^  and 
seldom  or  never  about  what  ought  to  be. 

'^  I  have  sent,"  he  said,  ^'  to  the  present  Lord 
Lansdowne,  a  history  of  my  intercourse  with  his 
father  and  his  family.  He  will  have  shown  it  to 
those  who  remain  of  that  generation.    He  was  in 

his  nurse's  arms  when  Miss  V was  about 

twenty  or  twenty-one.  She  had  the  reputation  of 
a  great  beauty,  which  I  could  never  discover. 
The  Earl  of  P courted,  and  was  refused,  be- 
cause he  had  the  scurvy ;  and  Lord  E  ,  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  G— ^  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  her  by  his  father,  because  she  was  not  rich 
enough.  She  was  a  piece  of  aristocratical  ice. 
The  unmarried  Miss  V  was  a  good,  sociable 
kind  of  person,  very  good  tempered.  I  went  with 
Moore,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  War- 
wick castle  with  Bauber  Smith.  Miss  V— 
blushed ;  but  there  had  been  no  flirtation  between 

her  and  me.    Miss  £.  V was  not  more  than 

seven  or  eight  years  older  than  Miss  F . 

^  Though  Lord  L  has  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  power  to  do  much  good,  yet  the  other  lords 
are  as  much  below  him,  as  he  is  below  what  he 
ou^t  to  be.  He  said  to  me,  the  lords  were  a  wall 
against  improvement.  Only  coftceive  his  father, 
with  a  bad  education,  taking  up  *  Judicial  Estab- 
lidunent '  with  the  highest  glee*    There  was  muck 
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criticism  iliat  was  amusing  to  him.  He  was 
*  awe-stmck,'  he  said,  with  the  **  Essay  on  Morals 
and  Legishition,"  which  he  read  through'. 

*^  I  am  so  much  an  animal  mei  ffeneris^  that 
people  must  hear  from  me  what  they  would  not 
hear  from  others.  I  shall  tell  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  aristocracy  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  things 
would  have  heen  home  in  his  father's  time,  which 
would  not  he  home  now." 

Among  the  heauties  of  the  day  were  Lady 
Pembroke,  and  her  sister  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc. 
They  were  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lady  PembiDke  was  somewhat  short,  but  had  still 
a  handsome  countenance,  on  which  Bentham  often 
looked  with  delight,  charmed  with  being  in  the 
presence  of  one  he  had  often  heard  caUed  a 
goddess.  He  found  that  she  was  on  bad  terms 
with  her  lord;  and  no  wonder:  for  Lord  Pem- 
broke was  a  roti^,  and  openly  unfaithful.  There 
was  some  management  at  Bowood,  so  to  invite 
Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke  that  they  might  not 
meet.  Bentham  visited  Lord  Pembroke,  who 
showed  him  many  curiosities:  he  was  a  great 
horse-breeder ;  and,  on  exhibiting  a  fine  Arabian 
steed,  took  some  trouble  to  explain  how  the 
genuine  race  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
mixed  or  spurious.  The  thickness  of  the  neck  was 
the  only  point  that  Bentham  brought  away  from 
the  lesson.  Lord  P.'s  house  was  like  a  statuary's 
shop— crowded  with  antiquities.  He  told  many 
anecdotes ;  among  which  was  one  of  a  serious  dis- 
pute between  two  French  naturalists,  who  had 
long  vehemently  discussed  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  an  animal  between  a  horse  and  a  mule, 
called  a  Jumard.  One  of  them,  Maupertuis  (the 
other  was  Beaugerard,)  cried  out,  on  his  death- 
bed, ^  Laisses  moi  mourir  dans  la  douce  persuasion 
quHl ny  a  point  de  Jumard"  Lady  Diana  Beau- 
clerc was  renowned  for  her  limning  productions, 
and  was  considered  a  most  accomplished  person. 
Her  husband,  though  but  a  commoner,  had  ducal 
and  royal  blood  in  his  veins.  He  studied  chemis- 
try, and  to  much  purpose,  under  the  instructions 
of  Dr.  Fordyce,  at  a  time  when  scarcely  anybody 
but  professional  men  condescended  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  "  One  of  the  visiters  at  Lord 
Pembroke's  was  Fonthill  Beckford,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  entered,  sat  down  at  the  harpsichord,  and 
played  delightfully.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  was 
another  guest.  He,  with  Flood,  my  old  bed-fellow's 
brother,  had  well-nigh  republicanized  Ireland  ;  but 
they  were  put  down  by  Lord  Charlemont.  The 
bishop  was  a  pleasant  and  a  clever  man.  He  did 
not  believe  in  revealed  religion  :  he  was  very  tole- 
rant in  his  judgment  of  others ;  and,  in  political 
opinions,  most  liberal. 

'^  There  were.  Sir  James  Long ;  Mr.  Bull,  who 
managed,  I  think,  the  borough  of  Calne;  Lord 
Dartry,  who  loved  the  bottle  so  weU,  that  Lord 

S used  to  complain  of  his  passing  it  too  briskly ; 

but  Lord  S  owed  him  no  small  number  of  pe- 
cuniary favours ;  there  were  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  Mr.  Dunning,  who  shocked  me  by  narrating 
one  of  his  exploits  at  Bristol.  He  had  been  hang- 
ing two  poor  wretches  there,  and  he  talked  of  it 
with  consummate  gle^.    There  waa  then  an  odd , 


sort  of  animal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whom  we 
sometimes  saw,— one  Lord  Harborough,  who  was 
not  a  bishop,  but  only  a  parson ! " 

Bentham  once  met  at  Bowood,  Edward  Poore, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  among  his  fellow-studenU 
at  Oxford.  Edward  was  a  veiy  remarkable  cha- 
racter. He  was  of  a  considerable  family  in  Wilt- 
shire, one  of  whom  had  been  a  Welsh  judge.  He 
was  two  years  older  than  Bentham,  and  joined 
him  at  Oxford,  having  got  a  five-guinea  prize  at 
Winchester.  He  was  very  precocious,  but  withal 
a  conceited  chattering  coxcomb,  and  remarkably 
ugly.  But  his  head  was  full  of  ideas,  as  was  Ben- 
tham's,  and  so  they  became  intimate  friends.  The 
friendship  did  not  last.  Poore  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  estate — ^went  to  Italy — ^fell  into  profligate 
habits— came  home,  and  went  to  Italy  again.  He 
was  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit.  His  lan> 
guage  was  pompous  and  affected.  On  one  occasion, 
in  a  case  about  rubbish,  he  called  the  rubbish  in 
his  opening,  quisquilUmts  matter;  and  Jekyll,  on 
his  cross-examination  of  the  first  witness,  asked, 
^*  Did^otf  ever  see  any  quisquilUous  matter  deposit- 
ed ?"  "  No,  not  I  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  Harris, 
who  had  patronized  Poore  was  compelled  to  drop 
him.  He  fell  into  all  sorts  of  misfortunes,  and 
became  the  object  of  public  indignation.  Once, 
while  Poore  was  in  his  opulent  state,  and  during 
their  greatest  intimacy,  Bentham  had  been  robbed 
of  all  his  money,  and  asked  of  Poore  the  loan  of  a 
guinea.  He  refused. — "  Strange  creature !"  was 
Bentham's  ejaculation  when  speaking  of  him. 

"  Lord  L-- — f  the  son  of  the  great  Lord  L , 

was  a  tall,  pale-faced  lord,  whose  countenance  in- 
dicated a  bad  disposition ;  but  for  that  unfortunate 
expression  of  visage,  he  might  have  heen  deemed 
handsome. 

**  Linguet  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  despotism. 
He  was  the  violent  enemy  of  the  democrats,  and 
was  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  his  time.  lie 
was  clapped  into  the  Bastille.  He  was  the  remark- 
able man  of  his  day  for  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  justified  despotism.  He  used  to  dress  himself 
out  very  finely  with  sword  and  satin  in  all  its 
glory.  Lord  Shelbume  introduced  him  to  my  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  obliged  to  expatriate  himself. 
His  plaidoyers  are  extant,  and  I  made  use  of  them. 
He  speaks  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  decrees 
of  the  judge. 

'*  When  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse  visited  Bowood, 
in  17B1,  he  was  put  into  my  hands,  to  show  him 
the  lions. 

*^  Townsend,  the  Spanish  traveller,  was  a  favour- 
ite at  Bowood.  He  married  a  person  who  was  a 
Lady  Clark  :  she  was  the  widow  of  a  navy  cap- 
tain ;  plain  enough  ;  hut  she  was  a  good  cook,  and 
Townsend  liked  good  eating.  She  had  something 
of  a  jointure  too.  When  I  visited  them,  the  table 
was  distinguished  for  many  delicacies  and  much 
variety.  There  were  all  sorts  of  poMrders,  such  as 
hung  beef  to  spread  upon  bread  and  butter.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  lady's  mouth  ;  I  know 
not  what ;  but  I  know  she  wore  what  were  called 
plumpers,  or  pieces  of  cork  in  her  mouth.  There 
was  always  a  piece  of  work  to  manage  the  plum- 
pers so  that  the  defects  might  not  appear.    I  used 
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to  be  anmsed  with  the  droll  effects  of  her  anxiety 
about  her  plumpers.  She  spent  the  whole  morn- 
ing at  her  toilette,  plumping  and  painting,  and 
never  appeared  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Wben  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  n^otiated  in  1783, 
M.  fiayneiral  aasbted  the  Count  Choiseul  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  count  found  rank, — the  pleheian, 
brains.  Rayneval,  though  somewhat  cleyer,  was 
both  dull  and  proud.  He  and  the  young  Viscount 
de  Vergennes,  son  of  the  prince,  then  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  France,  were  handed  over  hy  Lord  Shel- 
bume  to  Bentham  for  the  purpose  of  being  escorted 
to  the  sights  of  London.  Bentham  was  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  viscount,  who, 
though  only  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years 
old,  was  married,  and  carried  about  his  wife's  pic- 
ture m  his  fob  with  his  watch.  His  visit  lasted 
F<>me  weeks.  Lord  Shelbume's  eldest  son  was 
generally  of  the  company.  Sharp's  Iron  Works, 
Boydell's  Print  Shop,  and  Longman's  Musical 
Instrument  Manufactory  were,  at  that  time, 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  trading  es- 
tablishments of  the  metropolis.  At  one  of  the 
dinners  at  Lord  Shelbume's,  Gibraltar  was  the 
topic,  and  Hayneval  was  very  desirous  it  should 
be  given  up  by  the  English.  There  were  among 
the  guests  those  who  thought  Gibraltar  was  not 
worth  keeping.  One  instance  of  Vergennes's  in- 
credible want  of  knowledge,  was  this : — ^he  said  to 
Bentham,  **  Are  there  any  such  people  in  England 
M  authors?"  **  Yes, truly,"  was  the  answer;  "there 
&re>-perhaps  not  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as  at 
Paris,  but  the  race  is  not  wholly  unknown."  "  In- 
deed!" said  he,  "are  there  really?"  He  was  a 
Ten*  child  in  information,  yet  was  he  the  man  sent 
to  snake  peace  between  two  great  nations.  His 
ignorance  offended  less  than  Rayneval's  mar^;  he 
covered  it  over  with  no  veil,  however  thin.  I  have 
heard  Bentham  mention  his  fnghi  at  having  over- 
turned a  screen  upon  Rayneval,  who,  however,  did 
not  resent  the  misfortune.  It  was  compensated  by 
a  break&st  which  Bentham  gave  him  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  by  some  lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language. 

It  was  to  George  Wilson,  of  whom  more  anon, 
that  most  of  the  letters  firom  Bowood  were  writ- 
ten. **  He,"  said  Bentham,  "  was  a  follower  of 
mine,  but  he  always  put  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mme  aristocrat  or  other.  He  had  a  great  deal  of 
«M»MtK  haiUe^  and  fear  of  ridicule.  His  ideas 
vere  clarified  by  my  phraseology.  I  was  blind  in 
1781  for  two  or  three  months,  and  he  was  reading 
Coke  upon  Lyttleton.  I  wanted  ideas,  and  asked 
^  to  read  aloud,  for  those  ideas  were  better  than 
none.  I  made  many  observations,  showing  him 
that  these  ideas  were  to  be  amended :  he  did  not 
want  them  to  be  amended,  but  only  to  learn  how 
he  could  make  money  out  of  them.*    He  once 


♦*u  ^  ^^  ®^^  Edinburgh  readers  require  to  be 
wd  who  this  George  Wilson  was  ;  and  many  must  know 
«n  from  the  Memoirs  of  Komilly,  of  whom  he  was  the 
«wy  and  life-long  Mend.  The  Memoirs  of  Romilly  give 
a  macb  more  favourable,  and  probably  as  accurate  an 
uapTMiioii  of  a  man,  whom  Bentham  seems  to  have 
mown  only  on  the  Uwyer  and  worldly  side  of  his  char- 
acter.—£.  T.M. 

»0.  WXXVII.— TOL.  VIII, 


saved  my  life.  We  went  to  bathe  at  Leyton.  I 
could  not  swim — ^not  a  single  stroke.  The  tide  was 
rapid.  I  walked  on  up  to  my  neck.  I  thought 
of  turning  back ;  I  turned  round,  but  could  not 
resist  the  tide.  I  floundered  about,  my  head  some- 
times above,  sometimes  under  the  water.  He  was 
scampering  about  in  the  meadows ;  I  cried  out. 
He  saw  me,  now  up,  now  down ;  he  plunged  in 
and  saved  me.  I  was  then  thinking  of  my  death, 
and  the  effect  my  death  would  have  upon  others. 
I  thought  of  my  brother,  and  that  his  affections 
were  not  as  strong  as  mine.  George  Wilson  told 
me  to  be  perfectly  passive.  I  felt  that  I  was  a- 
going,  a-going ;  but  he  rescued  me,  and  dragged 
me  to  the  shore.    This  must  have  been  in  1782." 

At  Bowood,  Bentham  was  engaged  in  writing 
his  "  Introduction  to  Morals  and  Legislation."  It 
made  progress  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him. 
"  I  had  got  into  a  mizmaze,"  he  said  ;  "  I  could 
not  see  my  way  clearly, — it  was  a  dark  forest,— 
for  the  vast  field  of  law  was  around  me,  with  all 
its  labyrinths.  Little  by  little,  great  principles 
threw  their  light  upon  the  field,  and  the  path  be- 
came dear.  At  this  period  of  my  life,  I  was  not 
proof  against  dogmatism.  I  was  more  willing  to 
listen  to  the  man  who  spoke  of  what  mighi  to  be, 
than  to  him  who  described  what  was.  Experience 
has  given  a  different  value  to  conversation." 

Dr.  Anderson*  had  written  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Value  of  the  Western  Fishery.  like  most 
authors,  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  anticipating 
most  improbable  results  from  the  remedies  he  was 
suggesting  for  the  redress  of  national  grievances ;  he 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  obtaining  Bentham's 
approval  of  his  plans,  and  hb  concurrence  in  the 
desirableness  of  their  being  communicated  to  the 
public.  I  find  in  his  letters  the  expression  of  a 
strong  desire  that,  when  dead,  he  may  be  thought 
of,  as  having  written  something  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  In  answer,  Bentham 
sent  him  the  following  admirable  letter: — 

JVednekU^,  Ma^  28<ft,  1783. 

Drak  Sib, — ^I  am  sincerely  sorry  you  do  not 
seem  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  which 
is  entirely  mine.  I  will  own  myself  anxious  that 
this  pamphlet  may  never  see  the  light,  and  that 
much  more  on  account  of  your  reputation  than 
your  purse.  There  is  really  a  combination  among 
your  friends — ^who  are  indeed  very  much  your 
friends,  or  they  would  never  undertake  so  invidious 
a  task — ^to  strangle  this  unhappy  bantling  in  its 
cradle.  Without  pretending  to  assign  all  Hmr 
reasons,  to  which  I  might  not  be  able  to  do  justice, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  few  of  mint. 
I  say  a  few,  for  you  will  not  expect  that  I  should 
write  a  pamphlet,  in  order  to  prove  that  you  ought 
not  to  publish  another  pamphlet.  Why  it  is  you 
should  be  so  much  attached  to  it,  I  cannot  conceive ; 
for  I  really  do  not  see  a  syllable  in  it  that  is  new. 
Whether  the  observations  relative  to  the  difficulty 


*  A  Scotch  writer,  (kmiliarly  known  as  the  anthor  of 
**  The  Bee,"  though  often  confounded  with  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  anthor  of  Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  &c.,  &e. 
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of  collecting  a  revenue  in  thinly-peopled  countries, 
are  originally  yours  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
isay,  though  I  confess  I  suspect  the  negative ;  but 
sure  I  am  they  are  yours  already :  witness  your 
last  pamphlet.  Those  relative  to  the  inefficacy  of 
bounties,  and  the  injudicious,  or  supposed  injudi- 
cious, conditions  annexed  to  them,  I  thought  in- 
genious when  I  read  them,  and  well  worth  more 
attention  than  it  suited  me  to  bestow;  but  they 
too,  are  yours  already :  witness  your  observations 
on  national  industry,  in  which  this  very  subject  is 
treated  more  satisfactorily,  as  far  as  I  can  speak 
upon  recollection,  than  in  the  very  pamphlet  which 
professes  to  treat  of  nothing  else.  What  you  say 
of  the  difficulties  attending  infant  manufactures, 
is  there  also  anticipated.  What  is  there  in  all  this 
that  you  should  be  so  anxious  to  "  discover"  and 
to  "  preserve  1 "  Look  back  to  your  own  works  and 
you  will  find  it  discovered  and  preserved  already, 
as  far  as  printing  and  publishing  can  discover  and 
preserve  it.  Is  it  the  idea  of  getting  towns  built 
on  the  spot  in  question  ?  This  has  been  suggested, 
and,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying,  suggested,  I 
think)  in  a  more  instructive  manner,  almost  these 
twenty  years,  by  Sir  J.  Stewart,  in  ^e  concluding 
passage  of  book  ii.  chap.  80,  which  I  have  before 
me ;  and  I  am  told,  over  and  over  again,  in  Camp- 
bell's Political  Survey,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Is 
it  the  idea  of  engaging  people  at  large  to  build,  by 
grants  of  land  ?  America,  a  country  in  much  bet- 
ter repute,  justly  or  unjustly,  than  the  Scottish 
tsles,  gives  land  without  stint,  without  such  con- 
ditions, and  with  timber  on  it  that  cries,  "  come 
out  me,*^  as  plain  as  ever  a  herring  cried  *'  come 
catch  me.*'  Is  it  the  idea  of  giving  the  son  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  a  place  to  rest 
his  head  on  ?  America  is  large  enough  for  him, 
and  as  open  to  him  as  to  any  disciple  of  Christ.  I 
question  whether  you  are  aware  that  Jews,  native 
Jew8»  are  already,  and  have  been  for  hundreds  of 
years,  upon  just  as  good  a  footing,  as  to  Uie  acquir- 
ing of  land,  as  native  Christians ;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  act  (are  you  aware  of  that  act  ?)  which 
was  so  soon  repealed,  in  consequence  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  party  clamour,  was  only  to  hold  out  na- 
turalization to  foreign  Jews.  I  speak  from  Black- 
stone  and  from  the  act  itself.  Is  it  the  idea  of 
Betting  Parliament  to  venture  the  sum  required, 
because  that  sum  would  not  exceed,  as  you  sup- 
pose without  any  calculation,  the  amount  of  ond 
month's  expense  of  the  war,  as  you  have  written  it 
in  huge  letters?  My  dear  sir,  do  you  consider 
that  one  month's  expense  of  the  war  ia  about  a  mil- 
lion of  mon^y  more  or  lus  ?  that  a  work  not  of 
supererogation,  but  of  pressing  necessity,  long  ago 
b^^n,  and  far  advanced  in  the  building, — ^I  mean 
a  penitentiary  house  for  the  home  circuit, — stands 
stUl  for  the  want  of  a  tenth  or  a  twentietli  of 
that  sum  ?  that  a  house  somewhat  upon  that  plan 
is  wanted  for  Edinbui^h,  that  £6000  would  do  the 
business,  and  that  this  trifle,  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
is  more  than  Mr.  Stewart,  late  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  the  patron  of  the  scheme,  a  most  in- 
telligent and  public  spirited  man,  has  any  hopes 
of  getting  I  80  he  told  me  himself  within  these  three 
weeK8« 


Catchbg  fish  in  the  Western  Isles  might  be 
made  a  very  beneficial  business — a  business  much 
more  beneficial  than  it  is, — a  business  more  bene- 
ficial than  any  other  that  could  be  carried  on  with 
an  equal  capital;  but  not  unless  conducted  by 
people,  and  they  in  considerable  numbers,  ha^-ing 
fixed  habitations  in  those  isles.  All  this  may  be 
true ;  but  what  reason  have  you  offered  further 
than  your  own  averment  (repeated,  and  enforced 
in  abundance  of  declamatory  language,)  for  think- 
ing it  so?  What  data  have  these  twenty  years' 
reflection  and  experience  of  yours  (experience  of 
what  ?)  furnished,  upon  which  any,  even  a  most 
superficial  judgment  of  the  matter,  can  be  ground- 
ed ?  What  are  the  trades  and  manufactures,  the 
association  of  which  would  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  this  branch  of  industry?  Net-makers, 
hook-makers,  and  so  forth.  This  might  be  known 
by  surveying  and  analyzing  the  furniture  of  a 
fishing  ship,  &c.,  and  considering  whence  it  came. 
What  would  be  the  capital  necessary  for  the  stock- 
ing of  those  trades  and  manufactures  ?  How  is 
that  capital  to  be  supplied  ?  If  too  great  for  one 
private  undertaker,  would  it  be  too  great  for  a 
partnership  ?  If  too  great  for  a  partnership,  would 
It  for  an  incorporated  company?  If  too  great  for 
an  incorporated  company,  who  would  be  working 
for  their  own  profit,  is  there  any  chance  of  its 
being  carried  on  by  agents  appointed  by  the 
crown,  working  for  the  benefit  of  I  don't  know 
who?  What  do  the  Dutch  lose  by  the  disadvan- 
tages of  distance  ?  Is  that  disadvantage  more  than 
equal  to  the  habitual  and  inveterate  difference 
between  British  and  Dutch  economy?  Supposing 
a  greater  profit  might  be  made  by  a  given  capital 
employed  in  this  way,  than  by  the  same  capital 
employed  in  any  other  (a  point  necessary  to  be 
made  out,  with  at  least  some  general  show  of  pro- 
bability,) why  am  I,  who  am  carrying  on  a  flourish- 
ing manufacture  at  Manchester,  to  be  taxeil,  to 
have  money  taken  out  of  my  pocket,  to  be  given 
to  you  to  catch  fish  with  in  the  isles  of  Scotland? 
Certainly  I  ought  not,  unless  with  that  money  you 
could  bring  to  market  a  great  many  more  pounds 
worth  of  fish  than  I  could  of  cloth.  When  you 
have  given  something  of  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
as  many  more ;  and  when  you  have  answered  tliose, 
then  perhaps  your  pamphlet  may  have  some  claim 
to  the  title  it  assumes :  supposing  all  tlie  wliile  that 
I,  who  am  a  mere  novice  in  political  economy,  can, 
in  the  course  of  a  most  hasty  and  superficial  glance, 
have  gone  any  part  of  the  way  towards  exhausting 
the  considerations  necessary  for  founding  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  complicated  question.  When  you 
have  collected  the  matter  above  alluded  to,  you  may 
then  tlie  better  afford  to  leave  out  all  general  dis- 
quisitions about  human  nature,  especially  if  they 
should  have  nothing  either  very  new  in  the  matter, 
or  pointed  in  the  manner :  all  liistories  of  the  Euro- 
pean transactions  in  the  East  Indies :  all  contro- 
versies founded  on  loose  expressions  of  Mr.  Hew- 
lett, or  Mr.  anybody  else,  relative  to  abstract  pro- 
positions on  the  subject  of  population  t  all  caveats 
against  Dr.  Tucker,  or  Dr.  anybody  else,  about 
the  property  of  supposed  n«w  ideae:  all  invectivM 
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against  ministers,  in  or  out  of  place,  on  the  score 
of  measures  which  have  no  other  connexion  with 
that  in  question,  than  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
money :  all  declamations  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  ruin  of  a  country,  which  is  to  be 
starved  this  summer,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  pre- 
vented than  by  raising  piles  of  brick  and  mortar, 
which  may  come  to  be  lived  in  two  or  three  years 
hence ;  but  of  all  things,  all  passages  tending  to 
insinuate,  in  terms  more  or  less  explicit,  that  all 
political  men,  if  not  all  men  whatever,  are  equally 
blind  and  profligate,  and  tliat  the  whole  stock  of 
intelligence,  as  well  as  probity  in  the  world,  hap- 
pens by  some  odd  accident,  to  centre  in  a  single 
person,  whose  censure,  without  the  weight  of  proof, 
ifi  to  stamp  indelible  infamy  on  every  head  it  lights 
on.  It  is  now  past  one — I  began  at  past  eleven ; 
and  these  representations^  I  see,  but  too  plainly 
are  coloured  by  the  impatience  which  late  hours, 
and  multiplied  avocations,  give  to  a  sensible  tem- 
perament and  feeble  constitution :  but  if  you  make 
the  requisite  abatements  you  may  profit :  and  as 
you  know  the  motive  (for  what  motive  but  one 
enuld  have  induced  me  to  give  us  both  this  plaguing- 
bout,)  you  will  forgive." 

He  proceeds  on  a  second  sheet : — 

"  In  the  other  sheet  you  have  my  opinion  on  your 
pamphlet ;  if,  notwithstanding,  you  persist  in  print- 
ing it,  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  ftirther  is,  that  your 
orders  will  be  obeyed.  And  yet,  why  in  London  ? 
—in  Edinburgh,  printing  is  not  only  cheaper,  but 
letter  done.  But  that  you  must  doubtless  have 
made  up  your  mind  about." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  characteristic  enough. 
It  occupies  nine  closely  written  pages ;  and  is  in- 
tended to  show  to  Bentham,  that  if  he  had  studied 
the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  the  author,  he  would 
have  formed  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
labours.  Reputation  is  less  his  end  than  useful- 
ness—glory than  truth ;  yet  he  had  read  the  letter 
three  times  over,  on  three  several  days,  coolly  and 
calmly,  but  still  finds  the  knowledge  it  eidiibits 
"extremely  crude  and  undigested,  and  the  tone 
»f  tlie  epistle  peevish,  petulant,  sarcastic,  fretful :" 
"exiiibiting  qualities  which  self-knowledge  would 
have  taught  him  to  avoid  exhibiting,"  and  suggest- 
ing that  Bentham  might  "profit  by"  Anderson's 
"le&jrjDs."  He  calls  Bentham's  letter  a  "  humilia- 
ting inadvertency," — "degrading  him  to  an  inferior 
level,"  and  so  forth — ^yet  expresses  high  admiration 
for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  both,  that  these  sharp  discussions  did  not  inter- 
fere Kvith  friendly  intercourse, — but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  criticisms  of  Bentham  were  in- 
vited—those of  Anderson  intruded. 

To  this  correspondence  Bentham  made  allusion 
T*^hen  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  "I  remem- 
ber a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Anderson.  He  was 
grievously  ofiTended  with  one  of  my  letters.  I  did 
not,  when  young,  show  that  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  others  which  I  have  learnt  since  ;  and  1  believe 
he  had  some  reason  for  being  offended.'* 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  Edinburgh,  exhibits 
^e  character  of  Bentham's  inquiries  with  reference 
to  the  eflfects  of  Scotch  education  upon  the  public 
fflomla.    It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  in- 


quiry here  reverted  to,  through  the  various  states 
of  Europe.  Compare  the  cost  of  religious  instnlc* 
tion  in  different  countries,  and  then  compare 
the  state  of  crime.  Let  It  be  seen  what  effect 
money,  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  discharge  of 
ecclesiastical  functions  has  upon  the  morals  of  a 
community ; — whether  a  richly  endowed  church  is 
productive  of  the  riches  of  good  works — whether 
the  cheaper  Presbyterianism  of  the  north  is  more 
or  less  prolific  of  Christian  excellence  than  the  richer 
Episcopacy  of  the  south  ;  in  a  word,  whether  the 
money  disposed  of  by  our  opulent  Establishment 
is  well,  or  ill  spent,  with  a  view  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, namely,  the  increase  of  virtue  and  the 
diminution  of  crime. 

''June  27th,  1783. 

"  Sir, — ^I  take  advantage  df  your  very  obliging 
permission,  to  trouble  you  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  documents  I  wish  for,  relative  to  the  criminal 
law  of  your  part  of  the  island. 

"  By  way  of  a  clue,  give  me  leave  to  mention  the 
purpose.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  influence 
of  religious  instruction  is  beneficial,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  temporal  interests  of  society,  and  that  the 
labours  of  the  clergy  do  a  certain  degree  of  service 
by  what  they  contribute  towards  turning  this  in- 
fluence to  account ;  I  know  of  no  observable  stand- 
ard more  exact  for  estimating  the  value  of  that 
service,  than  the  comparative  paucity  of  sttch  mis- 
chievous acts,  as  the  law  has  stigmatized  under  the 
denomination  of  crimes.  England,  which,  contain- 
ing such  a  number  of  people,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  wealth,  pays  to  its  clergy  such  a  sum  (which  is 
distributed  among  them  in  such  a  manner,) — ^has 
in  a  given  period,  such  a  number  of  criminals : 
Scotland,  which  containing  such  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, and  such  a  quantity  of  wealth,  pays  to  its 
clergy,  so  much  less  in  proportion,  and  that  distri- 
buted in  a  different  manner — ^has  ih  the  same 
period,  such  or  such  another  number  of  criminals. 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  would  turn  out  that  this  latter 
number,  instead  of  being  greater  than  that  in  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  as  the  pay  of  the  clergy  in 
Scotland  is  less,  is  in  fact  less ;  and  that  therefore, 
in  Scotland,  the  clerical  work  is  not  only  done  for 
less  money  than  in  England,  but  better  done.  This 
is  the  inference  I  am  disposed  to  draw  from  thd 
Table  of  Convictions  in  Scotland,  already  published 
by  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Howard.  But,  as  that 
table  extends  to  no  other  than  capital  crimes,  the 
information  it  affords,  can  be,  as  you  must  perceive, 
but  very  unsatisfactory  with  a  view  to  my  purpose. 
It  is  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  same  crimes 
which  are  capital  in  England,  are  not  so,  in  every 
instance,  in  Scotland,  and  vice  versd.  To  be  sure, 
in  both  countries  the  denominations  of  crimes,  &c., 
are,  in  but  too  many  instances,  determined  not  so 
much  by  the  real  nature  of  the  mischief,  as  by- 
extraneous  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  aS 
the  punishment  or  mode  of  prosecntlon — ^but  this 
is  an  imperfection  I  cannot  help,  I  must  take  thd 
information,  and  be  glad  to  get  it  too,  as  it  stands. 
What  I  wish  for  is,  therefore,  a  table  of  the  crimes, 
that  within  a  certain  period  (suppose  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,)  have  been  kn<mt  to  b^ 
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committed  in  Scotliind, — ^the  more  extensive  as  to 
the  sorts  of  crimes,  and  the  more  minute  the  dis- 
tinctionsy  so  much  the  hetter.  As  to  the  distinc- 
tions, those  given  in  Mr.  Howard's  table  are,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  sufficiently  particular :  the  head 
of  murder  excepted,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  homicide  in  prosecution  of  rob- 
bery, and  the  murder  of  a  defenceless  person 
through  particular  enmity,  fair  duelling,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  other  species  I  could  point  out, 
but  which  are  as  diiferent  from  one  another  as  guilt 
from  innocence. 

*'  I  say,  have  been  hunpn  to  be  committed ;  and 
therefore,  a  table  of  the  trials  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  a  table  of  the  bare  convictions^ — 
and  still  more  so,  an  account,  which  I  suppose  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain,  of  informations  lodged  before  a 
magistrate.  You  have  a  method,  I  have  heard,  of 
transporting  suspected  persons,  with  their  consent, 
without  a  trial;  of  these,  some,  I  presume,  would, 
were  it  not  for  such  provision,  have  gone  into  the 
class  of  those  informed  against,  but  discharged  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence— others  into  the  class 
of  convicts. 

*'  I  dare  say  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  all  this  in- 
formation that  is  attainable ;  but  any  part  that  it 
should  be  in  your  way  to  obtain  for  me,  without 
too  much  trouble,  I  should  think  myself  infinitely 
obliged  to  you  for. 

**  To  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  turn  of  mind,  the 
various  public  uses  which  at  any  rate  such  a  sort 
of  document  might  be  put  to,  and  the  credit  which 
(if  my  conjecture  be  well  grounded)  the  result 
would  reflect  upon  his  friend,  must,  Lf  fame  says 
true,  hold  out  inducements  infinitely  more  favour- 
able than  any  that  could  be  presented  by  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  so  insignificant  an  individual 
as  myself.  And  that  the  information  may  receive 
a  much  greater  degree  of  circulation  than  I  could 
expect  to  give  it,  we  will  make  Howard  insert  it 
in  his  next  publication.  He  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
very  glad  of  it,  for  he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  my 
remarks  on  the  incompleteness  of  that  printed  in 
his  own  appendix.  Be  there  more  or  less  of  it, 
the  copying  of  it  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  some  expense. — You  will  be  kind  enough  to 
direct  the  copyist  to  make  a  memorandum  of  it, 
that  I  may  pay  the  amount  of  it  to  your  house  in 
London. 

I  took  the  liberty,  as  you  may  perhaps  remem- 
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ber,  of  claiming  kin  to  you  and  Mr.  Howard  as  a 
kind  of  brother  of  the  trade ;  which  I  certainly  am, 
as  far  as  endeavours  go  at  least,  however  inferior 
in  point  of  means.  Tlie  only  proof  I  can  as  yet 
produce  to  you,  in  support  of  such  a  pretension,  is 
contained  in  a  little  pamphlet,  [[the  letter  to  Mr. 
Eden,]  a  copy  of  which  herewith  sent,  I  hope  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept. — I  am,  with  great 
truth  and  regard.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant.  **  J.  B. 

**  The  expense  and  trouble  it  cost  me,  were  not 
whoUy  thrown  away ;  as  the  Bill,  which  was  the 
subject  of  it,  underwent  a  number  of  alterations, 
several  of  which,  I  understood  by  a  note  from  Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  were  the  consequence  of  my  re- 
marks." 

In  a  letter  of  Greorge  Wilson  to  Bentham,  dated 
dd  Nov.,  1783,  is  the  following  passage : — 

"  Wallace  b  gone  down  to  Tinmouth  in  Devon- 
shire; they  say  it  is  the  place  where  Dunning 
died,  and  in  all  probability  Wallace  goes  on  the 
same  errand.  Everybody  says  that  Erskine  will 
be  Solicitor-general — and  if  he  is,  or  indeed  whether 
he  is  or  not,  he  will  have  had  the  most  rapid  rise 
that  has  been  known  at  the  bar  ;  it  is  four  yeare 
and  a  half  since  he  was  called,  and  in  that  time 
he  has  cleared  £8,000  or  £9,000,  besides  paying 
his  debts,  got  a  silk  gown,  and  business  of  at  leaft 
£3,000  a  year — a  seat  in  parliament, — and  over 
and  above,  has  made  hb  brother  Lord  Advocate. 
For  my  part,  I  have  great  doubts  whether  his 
coming  into  parliament  was  a  wise  thing;  he 
sacrificed  his  House-of-Commons  business,  which 
was  very  profitable ;  and  besides,  his  success  seems 
to  me  very  doubtful.  He  has  several  of  Burke*8 
defects,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  have  his  fate ;  and 
the  expectation  from  him  will  be  too  great  to  be 
satisfied.  We  expect  a  match  between  him  and 
Pitt,  and  another  between  Fox  and  Flood. 

"  The  apprehensions  about  Ireland  are  not  quit« 
so  great  since  the  Leinster  meeting,  where  there 
was  not  the  same  appearance  of  unanimity  as  at 
Dungannon.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  meet- 
ing of  the  other  two  provinces ;  and  their  parliament 
has  been  adjourned  for  some  time.  The  Bishop  of 
Berry  goes  to  the  House  of  Peers  attended  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  who  remain  on  duty  during  his  stay 
there.  He  quite  eclipses  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
What  a  pity  he  is  not  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
and  his  son  a  bishop !" 
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There  is  an  order  of  the  day  in  even  the  chit- 
chat of  society ;  and,  since  the  birth  of  the  Princess- 
Boyal,  it  is  amazing  how  people  have  taken  to 
thinking  and  talking  about  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  the  rising  generation.  Everybody  is  handling 
a  coral, — all  the  world  appears  to  be  cutting  its 
teeth.  Little  Bo-peep,  Margery  Dawe^  and  a  great 
many  more  nursery  canzonets,  are  actually  set  to 
music  :  liarmonized  for  three  voices,  or  arranged  as 
duetSi  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Royal. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  graver  interesU 
of  life  fluctuate  at  the  instigation  of  trivial  influ- 
ences ;  a  breath  more  or  less  sufiicing  to  agitata 
the  vane  of  public  opinion.  An  industrious  flea, 
or  a  new  air  plant;  will  create  a  sect,  or  beget  a 
science.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  corruptions  en- 
gendered on  the  hot-bed  of  civilisation  having 
created  a  new  crime,  by  causing  a  poor  little 
Italian  boy  to  be  Burked  for  dissection,  as  an 
easier  rood©  of  plunder  than  robbing  on  the  king's 
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highway,  Italian  boys  rose  cent,  per  cent,  in  pub- 
lic estimation.  CHiristian  people  who,  for  twenty 
previous  years,  had  seen  them,  their  white  mice 
and  marmots,  freezing  in  the  snow  or  pattering  in 
the  mud, — ^their  sharp  features  gaunt  with  famine, 
^their  naked  feet  gangrened  with  blains, — ^be- 
came suddenly  touched  with  pity.  Their  tears 
gushed  forth,  like  the  waters  of  Horeb,  because 
^e  Daify  Advertiser  assured  them  it  was  a  mon- 
strous thing  for  helpless  infants  to  be  kidnapped 
at  Como,  and  sent  to  London,  like  Whittington's 
cat  upon  a  venture,  to  be  starved,  bullied,  flogged, 
stapified  with  laudanum,  and  chopped  into  mince- 
meat, in  order  to  meet  the  commercial  exigencies 
of  a  nation  the  least  scrupulous  in  matters  of 
trafhc  of  any  that  ever  drove  a  bargain  since 
Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  slavery.  Nay, 
an  artist  hitherto  unnoticed,  rose  into  fame  from 
adopting,  as  his  school,  the  specific  delineation  of 
monkey-boys.  All  the  world  gi"ew  tender  as  a 
chicken  towards  the  little  grinders  of  street-organs, 
and  the  long-neglected  itinerant  Savoyard. 

We  would  fain  have  the  birth  of  the  little 
Princess-Royal  beget  a  similar  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  juvenile  classes  of  the  community, 
in  all  ^toations  of  life. 

Among  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  literature  flowering 
annually  on  our  library  tables,  there  is  one  which 
purports  to  delineate  the  children  of  the  British 
nobility,  in  their  everyday  attire, — ^purple  and  fine 
linen— furbelows  and  foolscaps.  Without  entering 
into  the  good  or  bad  taste  which  allows  lords  and 
ladies  in  their  second  childhood  to  make  a  show 
for  money  of  lords  and  ladies  in  their  first,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  a  merry  fellow,  named 
Albany  Poyntz,  who  proposes,  in  a  contempor- 
ary periodical,  a  crusade  or  war  of  liberation,  to 
enfranchise  these  unliappy  victims  of  aristocratic 
vanity  and  pride,  from  the  torture  of  stocks  and 
backboards,  curling  irons^  and  tight  shoes. 

But  with  all  due  commiseration  for  that  suf- 
fering race,  the  children  of  the  nobility,  previous 
to  rending  asunder  their  chains  of  gold,  we  would 
iain  strike  off  the  iron  fetters  from  the  still  more 
miserable  children  of  the  poor.  Before  we  propose 
a  remedy  for  a  surfeit  of  the  milk  and  honey  of 
Canaan,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  alleviate  the 
tortures  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

It  is  aU  very  well  for  lachrymose  travellers  to 
?o  and  cry  in  the  gallery  at  Munich  over  Rubens' 
"  Massacre  of  the  Innocents ;"  or  grow  pensive  at 
home  over  Lord  Ashley's  speeches  in  favour  of 
factory  children,  or  Mrs.  Norton's  charming  poem. 
In  all  homes,  in  all  places,  infant  martyrs  are 
lying  within  reach  of  the  interference  of  the 
humane,  bound  to  the  rack  of  persecution.    If  the 
Tnaudlin  philanthropists,  who  have  instituted  a 
*>ciety  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to  animals ; 
and  who  are  incessantly  besetting  the  magistrates 
m  behalf  of  some  costermonger's  donkey  or  over- 
driven ox,  would  only  direct  their  attention  to  the 
thumpmgs  and  bumpings,  starvation  and  flagel- 
lation, of  the  juvenile  generation  in  Spittalfields 
or  St.  Giles's,  or  any  other  refuge  of  the  poor,  they 
wodd  show  a  finer  sense  of  humanity  than  by  pro- 
^^cting  the  tougher  akins  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 


We  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  our  mission.  Children  were  the  first 
pledge  committed  to  the  charge  of  Adam,  after  his 
fall,  to  enable  him  to  work  back  his  way  to  the 
favour  of  the  Maker  he  had  ofiended.  Children 
are  the  holiest  trust  delegated  to  our  mortal  hands ; 
—CHILDREN  are  the  objects  whereupon  we  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  an  authority  approaching  nearest 
to  the  power  of  the  Creator  over  the  created.  Our 
responsibility  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  our  en- 
treatment  of  these  hostages  of  God. 

Yet  how  audaciously  do  we  abuse  our  power! 
— not  as  regards  the  children'  of  our  own  loins ; 
for  if  they  are  flogged  too  hard,  their  roaring  dis- 
turbs us ;  if  th^  are  starved,  there  is  the  under- 
taker's bill!  Seriously  speaking,  our  personal 
comfort  is  too  closely  embarked  in  their  well-doing 
to  admit  of  closing  our  hearts  against  their  claims. 
But,  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  human  race,  these 
helpless  beings — ^these  chartered  victims  of  selfish- 
ness, carelessness,  and  cruelty — the  children  of  the 
poor,  are  of  no  more  account  than  if  they  were  so 
many  earthworms  crawling  forth  to  be  trod  on. 
The  children  of  pride  contemplate  the  children  of 
the  poor  as  Pharaoh  regarded  the  plague  of  flies  and 
other  abominations  infesting  his  kingly  chamber. 

We  confess  there  are  more  of  them  in  the  world 
than  the  world,  as  at  present  apportioned,  can  well 
provide  for.  The  anti-population  question  we 
leave  to  the  abler  hands  of  Malthus  and  Miss 
Martineau.  But  from  the  moment  the  children 
encumber  the  earth,  we  hold  them  to  be  entitled 
to  our  good  oflices.  The  children — the  children 
— we  lift  up  our  hands  and  voices  in  intercession 
for  the  children  !  The  penal  legislation  of  this 
moral  realm  is  duly  severe  upon  mothers  found 
guilty  of  assisting  otit  of  a  ^orld  of  wo  the  infants 
thev  have  assisted  into  it ;  and  even  to  conceal  the 
birth  of  a  child  of  shame  passes  for  an  act  of 
criminality  still  more  shameful.  When  are  we  to 
direct  our  retribution  against  the  authors  of  the 
deatli  that  ^Mies  daUy?" — against  the  concealers 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  still  unmurdered  child  ? 
When  shall  we  have  to  punish  the  parents  who 
suffer  their  children's  features  to  sharpen  with 
want,  while  they  infest  the  gin-shop — their 
children's  frames  to  sicken  in  filth  and  squalor, 
while  they  pursue  the  easy  vocation  of  the  street- 
beggar  ? — ^for  there  are  two  species  of  loungers  on 
the  pavement  of  every  metropolis— the  lounger 
who  duns  you  for  a  glance,  and  the  lounger  who 
implores  you  for  a  halfpenny — ^both  idle,  thrift-, 
less,  useless  creatures,  in  their  several  generations. 

The  lordly  legislator  who,  as  he  is  proceeding  to 
the  House  to  vote  with  or  against  Lord  Ashley, 
according  to  his  political  animosities,  (as  if  Chri»- 
tianity  admitted  the  distinctions  of  Whig  or  Tory,) 
damns  the  troublesome  little  brutes  who  run  under 
the  wheels  of  his  cabriolet — giving  them  a  cut  with 
his  whip,  to  punish  them  for  not  having  been  run 
over;  is,  ten  to  one,  a  man  who  indulges  in 
vagaries  about  Prison  Discipline,  and  gets  up 
crack  speeches  once  a  session  upon  the  Penitentiary 
System.  Why  not  rather  direct  his  tender  mercies 
towards  this  troublesome  seed-crop  for  the  gallows 
and  the  solitary  cell^-this  well-cultivated  field  of 
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vice  and  crime  ?  While,  on  one  hand,  we  hang  (to 
get  him  out  of  the  way)  some  troublesome  burglar, 
or  a  cut-throat,  who  will  not  allow  elderly  lords  to 
sleep  comfortably  in  their  beds,  we  are  rearing  up 
thousands  of  Greenacres  and  Courvoisiers,  and  pa- 
tronising normal  schools  for  the  diffusion  of  crime. 
Your  Corn-law  supporter  will  scarcely  pass  a 
thistle  on  the  king's  highway  wiUiout  switching 
off  its  head,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  for  the 
benefit  and  security  of  his  land.  Will  he  do 
nothing  toward  the  extirpation  of  the  human  weeds 
of  the  soil  ?  Will  he  not  so  much  as  uplift  his 
hand  in  behalf  of  the  "  little  children  ?" 

Scarcely  a  week  but  brings  to  light,  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  land,  some  act  of  heinous  barbarity 
committed  upon  the  persons  of  children.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  one  of  his  admirable  essays,  bewails  the 
fate  of  the  poor,  who  have  to  ^^  drag  up"  instead  of 
*' bringing  up"  their  offspring;  and  talks  of  the 
careworn  features  of  the  needy  child,  and  its  talk 
of  the  prioe  of  coals,  or  the  repayment  of  clear- 
starching. Why,  this  is  the  very  luxuriousness  of 
pauperism  I  Blessed  those  who  are  even  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  coals,  or  who  can  produce  clear- 
starching to  be  paid  for !  The  starveling,  whose 
blood  stagnates  in  its  blue  veins,  or  the  little 
^vretch  who  fights  with  the  cat  for  the  bone  it  has 
pilfered,  looks  with  envy  upon  the  thrifty  young 
dearstarcher.  The  damp  sack  or  dirty  shavings 
it  has  to  sleep  upon — ^the  cuffs  and  imprecations 


I  wherewith  it  is  roused  before  daybreak  from  even 
I  that  uneasy  couch — the  miserable  yearnings  after 
'  food,  which  it  wants  only  courage  to  pick  and 
steal — are  bitterer  evidences  of  the  hardneijs  uf  \U 
destinies,  and  of  our  hearts,  than  the  longings  after 
bats  and  balls,  and  hawthorn  bushes,  imagined  by 
the  tender  instincts  of  Elia ! 

From  this  matter-of-fact  consideration  of  the 
children  of  the  mobility,  how  are  we  to  find  coura;;e 
for  the  consideration  of  the  elegancies  of  a  royal 
nursery,  or  the  fair  features  displayed  in  the 
"  Juvenile  Annual  ?"  The  pearly  skins  and  flaxen 
curls  of  these  favourites  of  fortune — ^their  joyous 
looks  and  guileless  smiles,  basking  in  tlie  sun^diine 
of  prosperity  and  love,  oppress  us  witli  too  painful 
a  sense  of  sympathy  with  those  into  whose  suuLs 
the  iron  of  destiny  hath  entered !  They  are  a& 
angels  before  the  fall :  their  ragged  rivals,  the 
howling  imps,  whom  the  wrath  of  Uie  Almighty 
hath  overtaken ! 

But  a  dawning  hope  persuades  us  that  the:« 
evils  are  about  to  experience  a  partial  remedy. 
Our  young  Queen  has  become  a  Mother! — ^lier 
feelings  are  daily  and  hourly  interested  in  the 
condition  of  a  frail  and  tender  being,  in  who^e 
behalf  the  prayers  of  her  kingdom  are  offered  up 
to  heaven.  In  the  name  of  this  young  child,  we 
earnestly  entreat  of  her  to  take  into  her  gracit)a3 
consideration  the  wants  and  woes,  and  consetjuent 
vices,  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor, 
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Mrs.  GORE'S  GREVILLE ;  or,  A  SEASON  IN  PARIS. 
BULWER'S  NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 


The  novel  season  of  1841  has  opened  brilliantly. 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  makes  his  bow  to  the  public, 
after  an  absence  of  tliree  years;  Mrs.  Gore  her 
curtsy,  after  about  the  same  number  of  months. 
The  former  occupies  his  original  English  ground, 
with  no  diminution  of  force  and  vigour,  and  with 
ripened  experience  of  men  and  manners ;  the  lady 
has  changed  the  scene,  with  evident  advantage  to 
her  readers,  botli  as  regards  their  amusement  and 
information.  Mrs.  Gore,  who  has  been  domiciled 
in  Paris  for  a  good  many  years,  now  that  she  has 
left  that  gay  capital  for  London,  is  exactly  in  Uie 
best  imaginable  position  for  painting  Parisian  so- 
ciety ;  while  remoteness  allows  freedom  of  handling, 
and  the  original  impressions  remain  fresh  and  sharp. 
Whatever  the  English  may  tliink  of  this  new 
fiction,  the  French,  and  especially  the  Parisians, 
must  be  enchanted  with  her  flattering  and  deli- 
cately discriminative  portraiture.  In  taste,  in 
manners,  and  even  in  truly  refined  epicureanism; 
in  the  genuine  philosophy  of  luxurious  enjoyment, 
Mrs.  Clore  places  the  noblesse  and  fashionables  of 
Paris  by  many  degrees  above  those  of  the  same 
rank  in  London ;  and  if  we  are  to  admit  her  pre- 
mises, and  receive  her  report  implicitly,  and  without 
modification  or  abatement,  her  estimate  is  just. 
Those  of  the  French  who  live  but  for  themselves. 


and  their  own  little  circle,  scarcely  taking  the 
rest  of  mankind  at  all  into  account,  and  never  but 
as  subordinate  existences,  are  not  only  more  go<Kl- 
natured  than  their  proud,  fastidious,  and  super- 
cilious insular  neighbours,  but  they  better  under- 
stand the  secret  of  enjoyment,  and  obtain  a  va^t 
deal  more  pleasure  for  their  time  and  money.  Their 
I  frivolity  is  not  really  greater  than  that  of  tiieir 
I  English  compeers,  though  it  may  wear  a  gayer 
I  aspect ;  and  if  their  selfishness  is  equally  intense, 
the  development  of  their  egotism,  in  social  intir- 
course,  is  more  graceful,  animated,  and  amiable, 
and  much  less  offensive  to  the  more  im|K>rtant 
classes  of  society.  In  points  involving  the  hiifher 
intei-ests  of  morality,  Uicre  may  be  little  essential 
diftei-ence  between  the  idle  and  dissipated  iwrtion 
of  tlie  French  and  English  aristocracy ;  but  in  tlie 
minor  humanities,  in  courtesy,  considerateness  fur 
the  feelings  of  othei-s,  general  amiability  of  dcjwrt- 
ment,  and  hictiseance^  Uie  French  of  the  higher 
orders  are  superior  to  the  cold-mannered  and  hau^'hty 
,  insular  slaves  of  a  conventional  code,  which  they 
I  have  formed  to  be  their  own  torment,  and  to  which 
.  they  would  subjugate  all  around  them. 

To  point  out  those  difierences  of  opinion  and 
circumstance  which  regulate  or  modify  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  French  noblesse^  and  which  mark 
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a  quite  distinct  race,  if  not  rather  the  social  anti- 
podes of  the  English  nobility,  is  one  main  object 
of  "Grevillb;"  which  is  to  be  viewed  as  an 
animated  and  faithful  representation  of  the  French 
character,  and  of  existing  Parisian  customs  and 
modes,  as  well  as  an  entertaining  novel.  In 
respect  of  invention  and  plot,  "Greville"  has 
little  to  boast.  It  is  a  mere  shifting  of  the  old 
ground  from  Mayfair  to  the  Faubourg  St,  Germain, 
The  incidents  are  still  balls,  fetes,  dinners,  and 
operas ;  but  they  are  Parisian ;  and  if  the  charac- 
ters are  of  the  same  class  as  those  that  figure  in 
all  Mrs.  Gore's  romances,  they  are  at  least  French 
marquises,  and  dowagers,  and  demoiselles,  instead  of 
English.  This  change  is  a  relief ;  for  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  symptoms  of  the  stanchest  romance- 
reading  milliners'  apprentices  becoming  heart-sick 
of  the  weary  inanity  of  English  high  life,  and 
seeking  relief  in  "  Jack  Shepherd."  The  vehement 
popularity  of  the  Beggari  Opera  must,  we  sus- 
pect, have  been  in  part  attributable  to  the  sickening 
and  mawkish  sentimental  dramas,  and  unnatural 
and  vapid  operatic  pieces  of  that  period.  In 
"GreviUe"  we  have  not  even  those  reflexes  of  the 
great,  the  toadies,  hangers-on,  roguish  valets,  and 
adroit  ladies' -maids,  which  Mrs.  Gore  often  intro- 
duces ;  but,  in  compensation,  we  have  whatever  of 
variety  the  fasliionable  society  of  Paris  aflForda, 
and  a  few  admirable  specimens  of  the  pure  old 
school  of  the  Faubourg,  deriving  its  lustre  from 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV,,  but  softened  and  purified  by 
adverse  fortune. 

I^rd  Greville,  the  only  child  of  a  mother  who 
loves  him  better  than  anything  in  the  world,  save 
power,  is,  with  every  advantage  of  mind  and  per- 
son, the  heir  of  forty  thousand  a-year.  To  pro- 
tract the  period  of  pupilage,  the  countess  educates 
her  son  in  strict  seclusion  from  society,  and  gives 
np  the  world  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  single 
object  of  her  love  and  her  ambition.  She  has 
other  motives  for  her  conduct,  but  it  is  long  before 
these  transpire ;  and  hence  the  actions  of  Lady 
Greville  often  appear  as  inconsistent  as  if  she  were  a 
real  person ;  a  license,  we  believe,  not  permitted 
by  the  critics.  One  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
maternal  vigilance  is,  that,  in  trying  to  save  the 
young  Earl  from  being  snapped  up  the  moment  of 
his  appearance,  by  some  manoeuvring  dowager  of 
Almack's,  he  is,  by  a  train  of  trivial  incidents, 
charmingly  narrated,  launched  into  the  highest 
SKKiety  of  Paris,  before  he  has  seen  anything  of 
the  London  world. 

He  is  sent  yachting  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Levant,  and  travels  in  Greece  and  other  eastern 
countries,  until  his  return  to  England  becomes 
inevitable.  His  mother  then  intercepts  him  at 
Naples,  whither  the  family  physician  had  sent  her, 
at  her  own  suggestion,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  when  every  other  scheme  of  keeping 
Greville  from  Engla/id  had  failed.  The  same 
motherly  over-care  precipitates  Greville  on  Paris, 
i«id,  in  escaping  one  imagined  danger  for  her- heir, 
the  countess  exposes  him  to  real  peril ;  for,  by  the 
^ay,  Greville  nearly  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  blue 
<-*y  w  of  a  lovely  and  chai-miug  French  girl,  united, 
by  a  marriage  of  convenience,  to  an  ancient  Marquia 
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de  Rostanges, — a  polished  specimen  of  the  0I4 
school,  and  the  tender  and  indulgent  partner  of  a 
singularly  amiable  and  afTectionate  young  wife* 
Madame  dc  Rostanges  has  a  younger  orphan  sister, 
Eugenie,  of  a  higher  and  more  classic  style  of 
beauty  than  her  lovely  self,  and  of  superior  intel- 
lect and  noble  character ;  who  gradually  becomea 
attached  to  the  manly,  accomplished,  and  ingra- 
tiating young  Englishman,  with  whom  her  ac- 
quaintance had  commenced  in  those  romantip  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  him  a  powerful  hold  upon 
the  warm  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  Rostanges 
family.  The  innocent  anxiety  of  Sophie,  fl^e 
marchioness,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  beloved 
Eugexiie,  leads  to  endless  misunderstandings  and 
embarrassments,  which,  in  Greville's  ignorance  of 
the  true  relations  of  French  society,  betray  him 
into  a  rash  declaration  of  love  to  the  married 
sister;  while  he  is  almost  equally  in  love  with 
Eugenie,  and  only  attracted  to  Sophie  by  the 
remarkable  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  that 
frankness  and  ease  of  intercourse,  wliidi  French 
usages  permit  to  the  youngest  matron,  but  forbid  tp 
the  unmarried  girl.  When  he  learns  the  secret  of 
Eugenie's  attachment  to  himself, — ^an  attachment 
fostered  by  Sophie's  original  belief  that  the  atten- 
tions shown  to  herself  by  Greville,  arose  from  the 
desire  of  recommending  himself  to  her  sister,  his 
vagrant  fancy  vanishes  like  the  distempered  dream 
which  gave  it  birth.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
plot  is  not  very  skilfully  or  carefully  constructed. 
It  is  enough  that  the  flimsy  texture  is  able  to  sus- 
tain the  brilliant  and  shifting  scenes  and  charac- 
ters, the  many  just  and  piquant  remarks  with 
which  it  is  embossed ;  and  those  nice  traits  of  dif- 
ference in  national  aristocratic  manners,  which  it 
has  been  Mrs.  Gore's  especial  object  to  paint. 
With  the  exception  of  Fred  Massingberd,  an  inso- 
lent, supercilious,  and  thoroughly  selfish  London 
dandy,  and  his  caustic  old  father,  an  Oxfordshire 
squire,  the  few  English  personages  are  cut  on 
Mrs.  Gore's  ordinary  patterns,  of  courtiers,  rcu^s^ 
fashionable  mothers  and  daughters,  surly  John- 
Bull  Baronets,  and  their  pretty  and  insipid  over- 
dressed wives.  It  is  into  the  French  characters, 
and  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  Paris,  that  her 
strength  is  thrown. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  isgenerally  the  well- 
informed  and  well-bred  English  themselves  who  are 
the  most  apt  to  observe  and  censure  the  absurdities, 
conceit,  ignorance,  insolence,  and  purse-pride  dis- 
played by  tlieir  dear  country-people  when  on  the 
continent.  Upon  our  table,  at  this  moment,  lie 
together  the  united  testimonies  of  Mrs.  Gore  in 
**  Greville,"  Mrs.  Bray  in  her  "  Mountains  of 
Switzeriand,"  Captain  Basil  HaU  in  "  Patchwork," 
and  Miss  Pigott,  in  her  amusing  work,  reviewed  in 
the  present  number  of  this  Magazine;  all  alike 
condemnatory  of  the  foibles  and  follies  which  make 
so  many  of  the  travelling  English  ridiculous  In  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  Nor  is  this  censure  confined  by 
these  writers  to  the  mere  dandies,  who,  like  Gre- 
ville's friend,  Massingberd,  overtop  their  parts. 

This  superlative  gentleman,  an  old  schoolfellow 
of  the  young  earl,  fastens  upon  him  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  travelling  establishment,  and  to 
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initiAte  him  into  what  Fred  considers  the  world  of 
fashion  in  Paris,  in  its  different  spheres.  The 
companions  arrive  in  the  capital,  at  what  is  in 
Paris  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  yeaiv— early 
in  May — Greyille  preoccupied  hy  the  cordial  invi- 
tation he  had  got  to  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges,  at 
which  the  inmates  were  daily  expected.  After 
the  accident — a  fire — ^which  had  thrown  them  to- 
gether, he  had  left  them  on  the  road  in  his  car- 
riage. The  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
this  charming  family  had  heen  greatly  to  the  dis- 
content and  annoyance  of  the  supercilious  dandy, 
who  plays  off  all  manner  of  insolent  airs  to  prove 
his  superior  acquaintance  with  the  great  world  and 
with  Paris ;  while  his  untractahle  pupil  runs  care- 
lessly ahont  enjoying  himself,  and  feeling  delight- 
fully amused  in  a  scene  where  all  is  novel  and 
enchanting;  quite  indifferent  to  his  fashionable 
reputation,  or  want  of  btm  Um,  His  fame  was  in 
imminent  jeopardy.  It  was  necessary,  among  many 
other  important  nothings,  for  Massingberd  first  to 
ascertain,  ^*  if  these  De  Rostanges  were  people  with 
whom  one  can  associate."  The  Englishmen  went 
to  dine  at  Veiy's ;  and  Fred  breaks  out : — 

^  Not  here — ^we  are  not  going  to  dine  in  the  $al<m  /" — 
cried  Massingberd,  in  a  rsge,  as  the  garyon,  with  his 
skirtless  jacket  and  white  apron,  showed  the  way  into  a 
spacious  saloon,  whose  widely-open  windows  overlooked 
the  green  alleys  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
whidh  at  that  honr  hnndreds  of  persons  were  enjoying 
their  newspaper  and  their  demie  Uuae,  "  The  dinner  was 
ordered  by  my  eourrier.    Show  us  into  onr  cabinet,** 

It  was  in  vain  the  civil  waiter  assured  the  indignant 
Massingberd  that  ''the  courier  had  said  nothing  of  a 
cMnH  partieulier ; — ^that  the  courier  had  probably  sup- 
posed ee$  memeurt  would  find  it  more  cheerftil  in  the 
public  room  than  in  a  close  little  chamber." — The  dandy 
answered  by  a  torrent  of  hybrid  oaths,  half .  English, 
half  French ;  insisting  that  a  cabinet  should  be  instantly 
prepared  to  receive  them.  After  a  moment's  anxious 
colloquy  with  the  dame  du  eomptoir,  to  whom  the  inso- 
lent irritability  of  English  exquisitism  was  probably 
familiar,  they  were  entreated  to  wait  a  moment,  while 
a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  paying  their  bill  made 
a  hasty  exit ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  the  com- 
fortable table  prepared  for  them  beside  the  open  window, 
were  shown  into  a  little  stuiiy  closet  looking  towards 
the  dirty,  noisy  street,  strongly  perftimed  by  the  pommet 
de  terre  ^  la  LyannatBe  and  otiier  savoury  plat$  enjoyed 
by  their  predecessors. 

**  Here,  we  shall  be  completely  to  ourselves, — ^here,  we 
shall  be  comfortable  1'*— -cried  Massingberd,  as  the  gar- 
f<m  proceeded  to  disencumber  a  chamber,  the  size  of  a 
four-post  bedstead,  of  the  dirty  plates  and  dirty  table- 
cloth. **  One  could  not  possibly  dine  in  that  horrible 
talon, — full  of  English — English  of  idl  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  vulgarity." 

**  I  saw  several  gentlemanly  old  Frenchmen  look  up 
from  their  dinners,  surprised  and  disturbed  by  our  sud- 
den entrance  and  exit,"  said  Greville,  taking  up  the 
Charivari  while  waiting  for  his  hi$oue  d'eerevistet, 

"Cketalien  d*mdudrie,  most  likely,"  retorted  Mass- 
ingberd, in  his  usual  tone  of  disparagement.  **  What 
wine  shall  we  have  f-Hwme  Gemote  ChabUs  1 — No ! — ^it 
is  the  Rocher  which  is  Ikmous  for  that.  We  will  try 
the  Condriao  with  our  fish, — ^then,  some  light  claret." 

"  I  condition  only  for  champagne,  and  well  iced,"  said 
Greville,  oppressed  by  his  hot  and  dusty  walk  of  tiie 
morning. 

**  Not  tiU  the  dessert,  I  entreat  I"  cried  Massingberd  ; 
^  unless  you  wish  to  be  set  down  as  an  unsophisUcated 
John  Bull.  It  is  so  thoroughly  English  to  come  to  a 
cafitf  and  call  for  champagne  before  the  soup  is  off  the 
tablf  I" 


**  Will  you  allow  me  some  seltser  water,  then,  and 
some  hock !" 

'^  Vin  du  Bkin,  and  welcome,"  replied  the  gaiirommt. 
And  Greville  found  that,  to  lead  a  quiet  life  with  his 
friend,  he  must  eat,  diink,  and  sleep  only  according  to 
hit  discretion. 

The  dinner,  though  sworn  at  dish  by  dish  by  Massing- 
berd, proved  its  own  excellence  by  putting  him  into  high 
good  humour 

"  After  such  a  dinner,  and  so  many  months'  abstinence 
from  viands  fit  to  be  placed  before  a  Christian,"  cried 
Fred,  as  they  re-entered  their  cabriolet,  **  one  feels  as  if 
existence  were  not  quite  so  great  a  bore  ^ — one  feehi  as 
if  there  were  still  something  worth  liring  for." 

**  Lord  Grrerille,  who  was  of  opinion  that  this  world 
contains  a  variety  of  things  worth  liring  for,  even  with- 
out reference  to  the  ipigramme  d*agneau  and  tnhimjue 
fflaei  he  was  digesting,  ventured  to  inquire  of  his  com- 
panion in  what  manner  he  intended  to  dispose  of  their 
CTening. 

**  La  belle  Wilmen  is  no  longer  here,  and  Dejtzet's 
name  is  not  in  the  ajficke  to-night,  or  I  should  have  pro- 
posed remaining  where  we  are,"  said  he,  as  they  passed 
that  dirty,  but  amusing  little  temple  of  ungodliness,— 
the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal.  *'  To  say  the  trothf" 
he  continued  mysteriously,  **  I  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  St.  Greorge,  at  the  club.  You  shall  drop  me  near 
the  Rue  de  Grammont.  I  recommend  you  to  try  the 
Vaudeville.  One  is  always  amused  at  the  Vaudeville ; 
or,  at  worst,  made  to  forget  that  one  is  bored." 

Enough  of  the  English  dandy.    In  spite  of  him, 

the  young  and  unsophisticated  earl  makes  his  way 

to  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique, 

which  hotel  is  in  itself  a  picture  and  a  history  :— 

The  Hotel  de  Rostanges,  which,  seen  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  rirerbere  slung  across  the  centre  of  the  street,  pro- 
duced this  unfavourable  impression,  was,  nevertheless, 
a  residence  such  as  the  Parisians  of  high  caste  delight  in ; 
— entre  eour  et  jardin, — that  is,  baring  an  iil-psTed 
courtyard  in  fit>nt,  rendered  unsightly  by  the  stables 
and  their  appendages  ;  and  in  the  rear,  a  small  garden, 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  obscuring  the  inner  apart* 
ments  of  the  rez  de  ekautUf  and  securing  dolness  and 
dampness  for  the  whole  house.  Still,  it  was  the  Hotel 
de  Rostanges  ;  the  self-same  house  in  which,  a  century 
before,  the  Marchionesses  of  Rostanges  had  smiled  upon 
the  gallantries  of  the  Richelieus  and  Boufflers  of  their 
day ;  the  self-same  house  in  which  bigotry,  ignorance, 
vanity,  and  pride,  had  united  to  create  a  race  tending 
to  engender  the  madness  of  the  first  rcTolution  and  (he 
folly  of  the  second. 

At  this  venerable  aristocratic  residence,  the  young 
Englislmian  is  frankly  and  most  cordially  wel- 
comed ;  and  his  natural  and  national  shyness  vanish 
at  once : — 

''It  is  strange  enough,"  said  he,  in  describing  the 
scene  afterwards  to  Frederick  Massingberd,  "that  I, 
whom  you  accuse  of  being  reserved,  and  who  feel  myself 
to  be  the  shyest  dog  on  earth,  am  never  ghU  among 
French  people  1" — 

"  I  suppose  their  cursed  impudence  serves  to  put  you 
at  your  ease,"  replied  the  most  modest  of  dandies. 

**  No, — I  know  many  impudent  people  who  meter  pot 
me  at  my  ease,"  replied  Grerille  drily.  '^  I  believe  it 
to  arise  fh>m  their  great  simplicity  of  manners.  The 
English  are  always  pretending  to  be  something  beyond 
their  reality ;  the  F^nch  are  content  to  appear  what 
they  are.  Our  country-people,  with  great  affectation  of 
sincerity,  are  the  least  genuine  of  created  beinj^^s.  An 
Englishman  situated  with  respect  to  me  as  the  Marqui:' 
de  Rostanges  is,  would  have  sent  me  a  dinner  inritation 
at  a  fortnight's  notice,  and  got  up  a  gorgeous  entertain* 
ment.  The  old  gentleman  on  finding  me  alone  here  this 
morning,  carried  me  off  to  his  home,  which  I  found  in  all 
the  conftision  incident  on  their  recent  arrival ;  presented 
me  laiif  fa^on  to  his  ftiends ;  and  would  ikin  hare 
me  share  what  he  called  bis  woupt  and  bomUU  to-day,  had 
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sot  pleidfld  my  engagement  with  yon  and  St.  George 
at  the  Rocher." 

'^What  in  eflcape ! — you  hare  no  conception  of  the 
ordvum  of  an  ordinuy  French  family  1"  cried  Mass- 
iagberd,  with  an  air  of  nansea. 

**  I  un  no  great  pottrmaiul.  I  should  have  been  quite 
satisfied  to  pass  the  day  and  dine  with  them,  as  they 
wished,"  replied  Greville  ;  ^  but  I  knew  that  you  and 
St.  George  wonld  make  an  outcry.  Howeyer,  I  haye 
pioDUMd  that  we  ynll  both  dine  there  to-morrow  !** — 

''Thanks  .i— I  hope  I  know  better ! — St.  George  and 
I  dise  at  the  dub."— 

'^  Yoa  most  write  your  own  excuse,  then  !" 

'^Not  I.  I  haye  not  French  enough  for  any  such 
ondertaldng.  You  may  tell  them  that  I  had  another 
copgement.*' 

**  Bat  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  to  any 
Eoglishman  of  Monsieur  de  Rostanges's  age  and  rank  I 
—Why  give  him  such  an  opinion  of  our  ill-breeding  as 
most  arise  £rom  such  marked  disrespect!"  cried  the 
earl. 

'^  Disrespect  \ — ^Why,  who  on  earth  oyer  heard  of  the 
Marquis  de  Rostanges  I*'  exclaimed  Massingberd. 

"Who  on  earth,  out  of  England,  eyer  heard  of  half 
oor  own  nobility !"  argued  Greyille.  **  The  marquis 
oems  to  hold  an  excellent  position  here." 

''My  dear  fellow,  remember  the  brown  Noah's-ark  ! — 
the  marquis's  tiayelling  carriage.  Recollect  the  snob- 
bish eoontry-eousin  who  burnt  down  his  house,  toasting 
cakes  for  their  supper  !" — 

'^  Recollect  the  equipages  of  some  of  the  eminentimmi 
of  Italy,"  repUed  (h^rille.  **  And  what  great  family  in 
Englaad  but  has  some  small  squire  of  a  country  cousin, 
mxag  its  junior  branches  V*  Then,  hastily  resuming, 
lest  Massingberd  might  see  in  this  remark  a  ^rcasm 
levelled  at  himself,  he  added,  **  We  must  not  measure 
eTerything  by  the  narrow  scale  of  our  English  experience. 
I  am  eonrinced  that  the  Rostanges  family  is  one  of  high 
aeeoont ;  and  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  one  from 
wfaoee  society  I  expect  to  deriye  my  chief  enjoyment 
during  my  stay  in  Paris." 

'*Jewui  en  fai$  mon  eompHment! — All  I  entreat  is, 
that  yoo  will  allow  me  to  look  for  my  amusements  else- 
where!" rejoined  Fred  Massingberd,  with  unfeigned 
contempt 

"  By  the  way,"  added  the  earl,  ^  the  Princesse  de 
Cbanlieii,  to  whom  you  were  mentioned  by  her  friends 
the  Rostanges,  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  she  was  at 
home  sTery  Tuesday  eyening  ;  and  the  Duchesse  de  St. 
Pierre,  that  she  receiyes  every  Thursday.  You  will, 
of  coarse,  call  on  both  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
ciTility." 

^  My  fellow  shall  leaye  a  card  for  me  ;  but  as  to  those 
cursed  eyening  yisits  of  the  Faubourg,  all  I  haye  heard 
from  St.  George  determines  me  not  to  waste  my  time 
ia  any  such  oorc^,"  replied  Fred. 

Greyille  was  soon  almost  domesticated  in  the 
house  of  the  kind  and  courteous  old  marquis  ;  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  we  find  him  thus  attacked  by  his 
Englidi  friends : — 

*^  Invited  to  the  Princesse  de  Montfaucon's  dejeuner, 
to  the  Russian  Ambassadress's  morning  concert,  to  the 
IHiehease  de  Month^mont's  toirUB  dntuanUa,'"  cried 
^fd  St  Geoige,  casting  his  eyes  oyer  the  biUets  dHnvi- 
totim,  lying  on  Greville's  table.  "  Upon  my  soul,  Gre- 
^e,  for  a  shy  fellow  (as  you  say  you  are^  you  manage 
^  get  on  wondeifyilly  1 — Why,  these  are  tne  fixed  stars 
«f  the  Faubourg ! — I  flatter  myself  I  stand  pretty  well 
hi  Paris.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  pretty  well  received  at 
^  embassy,  and  on  a  tolerably  good  footing  with 
f^deans  and  Nemours.  But  I  neyer  so  much  as  saw  the 
ii>tcrior  of  one  of  those  Faubourg  houses  !" 

"  You  haye  perhaps  assigned  the  reason,"  said  Greyille, 
^fy^i^  to  spare  his  self-loTe,  ^  in  your  intimacy  with 
titt  princes." 

"  No,no-Hny  dear  fellow.  Many  men  of  the  Faubourg 
hare  been  drawn  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  through  the  interests  of  the  Turf.  The  Jockey 
Qnb,  Uka  misuy^  mikes  a  man  aoqoaint^d  with  strange 


bedfellows.  No  1 — ^it  is  not  politics  that  haye  caused  my 
ostracism  ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  I  neyer  was  at  the  trouble 
of  setting  foot  in  the  Tuileries." 

^  Perhaps  equally  you  ayoided  the  trouble  of  seeking 
an  introduction  to  the  Carlist  circles !  They  are  not 
people  to  thrust  their  cirilities  upon  a  stranger.  Their 
habits  of  life  are  simple, — their  fl&tes  unostentatious : 
and  unless  certain  that  foreigners  really  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  to  accept  their  hospitalities 
in  the  same  frank  spirit  they  are  offered,  they  would  rather 
not  see  fussy,  sneering  Englishwomen,  or  cold  super- 
cilious Englishmen,  encumbering  the  doorways  of  tiieir 
tcUons,** 

^  /  am  neyer  likely  to  encumber  their  doorways !"  cried 
Lord  St.  George,  reddening.  ^  I  hate  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Twopenny  whist,  (the  eyerlasting  French  game, 
too  !)  eaa  $uerie  and  a  couple  of  quinawU,  do  not  enter 
into  my  conceptions  of  amusement  Ten  to  one  rather 
stick  to  my  club  !" 

^  There  !  you  haye  exemplified  my  meaning  at  once. 
The  old  French  society  is  afraid  of  inriting  us,  because 
they  know  we  don't  like  modest  soiriet,  and  would  rather 
stick  to  our  club.  You  have  completely  justified  them. 
They  measure  our  desires  by  the  splendid  hospitalities 
of  our  embassy,  where  eyerything  is  conducted  on  a  scale 
which  three  of  their  fortunes  united  could  not  compass  ; 
and  which,  even  if  they  could,  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  simplicity  of  their  modes  of  life." 

'^SimplieUy! — shabbiness,  you  mean !" cried  St.  George. 
''The  French  are  naturally  addicted  to  paltry  pitiful 
ways.  They  talk  about  the  excellent  arrangement  of  our 
establishments,  and  the  admirable  order  of  our  household 
seryice.  By  Joye  !  a  Monsieur  le  Comte  would  die  of 
fright  at  a  single  day's  expenses  of  one  of  our  steward's 
rooms,  senrants'  halls,  or  hunting  stables  I" 

^  And  well  he  might, — since  it  would  probably  include 
his  quarter's  income !"  replied  (vreyille,  seriously.  "  That 
which  you  call  shabbiness  /  call  order.  The  French  are 
prudent  people  ;  they  seldom  run  out.  It  is  rare,  I  find, 
for  one  of  their  great  families  to  be  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances.   I  will  not  ask  you  to  look  at  home." 

'^  They  can't  run  out  if  they  would,"  sneered  Lord  St. 
Greorge.  **  Credit  is  unknoym  in  Paris  ;  and  how  can 
people  be  ruined  who  are  required  to  pay  ready  money  t" 

^  You  are  offering  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
fkyour  of  short  payments,"  cried  Greyille,  laughing. 
**  Howeyer,  I  must  still  maintain  that  the  French  pos- 
sess more  than  ourselyes  a  tendency  to  regulate  their 
expenses  by  their  means.  Their  fortunes  are  inconsider- 
able compared  with  those  of  England  ;  yet,  the  prudence 
of  their  domestic  arrangements  enables  them  to  do  twice 
as  much  yrith  their  money." 

'^  They  are  not  eaten  out  of  house  and  home,  I  admit, 
by  a  pack  of  useless  senrants.  They  don't  keep  a  hall 
ftill  of  powdered  footmen  for  mere  show.  They  haye 
only  the  men  they  require,  each  of  whom  costs  them, 
fh)m  first  to  last,  fifty  pounds  a-year,  the  mere  wages  of 
an  English  butler,"  obsenred  St.  George.  ''But  then 
these  brutes  are  kept  in  the  rough,  in  Sie  way  that  no 
English  fellow  would  support." 

''They  at  least  do  not  appear  dissatisfied.  What 
attached  servants !  Admire  the  length  of  time  they 
remain  in  families,  and  with  what  respectftil  affection 
their  duty  is  performed !  The  Marquis  de  Rostanges 
has  barely  four  thousand  a  year,  and  liyes  within  his 
fortune.  Yet  I  declare  to  you  I  never  saw  an  English 
iiUMeur  more  unexceptionable." 

"  I  dare  say  he  takes  care  that  eyerything  shall  be 
tolerably  well  got  up  for  you  P* — observed  St.  George, 
with  a  significant  smile. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  great  charm  of  the  thing  consists 
in  the  fact  that  nothing  w  got  up.  A  French  house  does 
not  admit  of  the  superficial  ostentation  practised  in 
Ekigland.  Everything  passes  under  one's  eyes, — every- 
thing is  canvassed.  It  is  not  an  article  of  good  breeding, 
as  vrith  us,  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  your 
establishment" 

"  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  better  things  to  amuse  us 

than  such  dirty  details !"  exclaimed  St.  G^rge,  warming. 

I "  Our  women  boast  aocomplishments  that  afford  ooonpa^ 
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tion  for  their  time ;  our  men,  their  political  paramtSi 

Vhioh— " 

*'  Do  not  altogether  detach  us  from  the  stahle,  or  pre- 
Tcnt  our  better  halves  from  wasting  their  mornings  in 
shopping,  or  gossiping  with  their  attendants,"  replied 
Greville. 

"  With  respect  to  our  countrywomen,  at  least," 
observed  Lord  St.  George,  "  it  behoves  us  to  speak  feel- 
ingly. An  Englishwoman  with  her  half  dozen,  dozen,  or 
dozen  and  a  half  of  children,  passes  her  best  days  as  a 
nurse,  and  consequently  as  the  companion  of  nurses. 
Two  or  three  olive  branches  at  the  utmost,  form  the  stint 
here,  where  the  property  must  be  equally  divided  ;  and 
your  Frenchwoman,  married  at  seventeen,  turns  ov.er 
her  two  little  ugly  monkeys  to  the  care  of  a  bonne,  and 
returns  at  twenty,  unencumbered  to  the  pleasures  of 

society." 

**  I  have  reason,  nevertheless,  to  believe  them  tender 
and  attentive  mothers,"  remonstrated  Greville,  angrily. 

"  Because  the  meagreness  of  their  establishments  com- 
pels them  to  have  their  children  always  in  the  way  !"— 
retorted  St  George,  with  a  smile.  "  At  Greville  Abbey, 
at  least,  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  acquire  habits  more 
suitable  1" 

"  Of  whom,  and  what,  are  you  talking  ?"— cried  Lord 
Greville,  in  utter  amazement. 

*^  Of  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Greville,— with  whom,  I 
trust,  my  friend  Lady  Greville  may  be  as  much  enchanted 
as  yourself,"  replied  St.  George,  settling  his  cravat  at  the 
glass. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Greville's  heart,  aa  we  hinted 
above,  is  divided  between  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the 
gentle  marchioness,  and  the  brilliant  dark  orbs  of 
her  high-spirited  and  high-minded  sister,  whose 
character  is  cast  in  a  deeper  mould  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  French  detnaiaelley  usually  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  friends  who  are  to  marry  her.  Eugenie 
is  every  day  more  and  more  captivated  by  the 
refinement,  spirit,  and  solid  understanding  of  the 
English  earl :  he  becomes,  in  short,  the  Oswald  of 
a  new  and  more  natural  Corinne. 

A  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  de  St.  Pierre,  a  cousin 
of  Sophie  and  Eugenie,  a  beauty  and  a  finished 
coquette,  yet  a  good  wife  and  mother— for  that 
character  is  possible  in  France  which  could  hardly 
exist  in  England— throws  the  manners  of  the  two 
countries  into  amusing  contrast,  and  exhibits,  with 
every  advantage,  a  Parisian  interior  of  the  most 
distinguished  kind.  The  Lady  Cobham,  who  re- 
presents the  beauty  and  fashion  of  England,  is  the 
pretty  and  silly  sister  of  Fred  Massingberd,  with 
whom,  by  a  strange  crotchet.  Lady  Greville  fancies 
her  son  in  love.  That  pattern  matron,  who  followed 
her  son  to  Paris,  had  not  been  at  a  ball  for  twenty 
years ;  but,  to  restrain  "  these  imprudent  young 
people,*"  she  subjected  herself  to  the  annoyance, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  duchess. 

And  to  the  amazement  of  her  son,  she  persevered  in 

the  intention.  «   ,     »   „  „  . 

"  She  vrill  certainly  be  the  belle  of  the  ball,"  mused 
her  ladyship,  when,  on  the  eventful  evening  of  the  ffete, 
Lady  Cobham,  covered  with  diamonds,  in  a  white  satin 
dress  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  artificial  flowers, 
entered  the  room.  "  How  richly  and  elegantly  dressed  1 
—what  lustre  diamonds  impart  to  the  countenance  I" 
And  she  scarcely  wondered  at  Lord  Greville's  desire  to 
exhibit  so  fevourable  a  specimen  of  English  beauty  in 
that  brilliant  assemblage. 

The  H6tel  de  St.  Pierre,  enclosed  witlun  a  spacious 
courtyard  in  the  Rue  de  Varenne«,and  containing  on  the 
ground-floor  a  suite  of  magnificent  apartments,  waa 
admirably  calculated  for  a  ftte.  To  a  vestibule  ftill  of 
antique  furniture  of  richly-carved  ebony,  succeeded 
several  rooms  fitted  ap  in  a  fimta^c  style*  with  old 


ohina,  paintings,  cabinets,  and  soalptnre ;  ending  in  a 
saloon  of  princely  dimensions,  the  gorgeous  gilding  of 
which,  intermingled  with  rich  hangings  of  yellow  damask, 
was  lighted  on  every  side  by  multitudes  of  candles  in 
lustres  of  ormoulu,  profusely  interspersed  with  crystal 
drops. 

To  this  stately  chamber,  on  whose  &uteuila  ai^d  otto- 
mans were  crowded  all  the  fair  and  fashionable  of  Paris, 
succeeded  a  dancing  gallery  of  fine  dimensions,  opening 
to  illuminated  gardens  ; — ^the  parquet  being  composed  of 
a  rich  mosaic  of  foreign  woods  beautifully  inlaid,  while 
the  orchestra  was  half  hidden  in  a  fanciful  reoesa.  In 
all  directions,  draperies  of  the  lightest  muslin,  or  ara- 
besques of  the  most  delicate  triicery,  ornamented  the 
walls.  Lights,  innumerable  lights,  filled  up  the  spacer 
between.  It  was,  in  short,  a  Parisian  mansion  in  the 
richest  style  of  modem  decoration. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  attaches  of  the  embassy,  the 
Grevilles  and  Cobhams  were  the  only  English  present ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  studiously  courteous  than  the 
mode  of  their  reception.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Lady 
Cobham  made  her  appearance  in  the  ball-room,  when  a 
murmur  of  mingled  approval  and  oondemnation  greeted 
the  party. 

**  What  a  pretty  woman, — ^but  how  oatrageoosly 
attired !"  cried  Albert  de  La  Roche  Aymar,  attracted 
by  a  new  fiice. 

"  Charwante! — U  tst  a  parier  que  c'eM  uneAm^'ue!" 
cried  the  Comte  de  St.  Sdvron,  oae  of  the  $ommiUt  of  the 
Faubourg. 

**Pluiot  une  commedienne  d^provinoe  /"  retorted  Achille 
de  Cemy.  "  But  no  I — she  is  acoompanied  by  Lord 
Greville, — she  is  accompanied  by  Masanbert  1 — Ced 
quel^^une  de  la  tocUli** 

^  But  what  a  toilette  !'*  remonstrated  pne  of  the  Iwmtka 
most  in  vogue. 

^  A  satin  gown  in  the  month  of  May  1"  cried  ano^er. 

"  Diamonds  at  this  time  of  the  year  !'*  added  a  third. 

**  And  artificial  fiowers  at  a  summer  ball  I"  exclaiiBed 
a  fourth. 

*^  Sins  of  ignorance  are  always  deserving  merey  !"^ 
pleaded  the  Comte  de  St.  S^vron  ;  "  d^autanl  plu$  that 
this  mil^di  is  really  a  woman  of  rare  loveliness.** 

'^  The  more  the  pity  that  she  should  be  bo  horribly 
fagottte  /"  murmured  a  chorus  of  l%onne$. 

There  was  not  leisure,  however,  fbr  circomstantial 
criticism.  Waltung  was  the  order  of  the  night,  for  Strauss 
eonducted  the  orchestra ;  and  scarcely  a  single  eoMtircfciw 
was  allowed  to  give  breathing  time  between  the  real 
business  of  the  ball. 

Lady  Ck>bham,  meanwhile,  stood  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  a  I'Anglaise,  as  near  the  door  as  possible, 
wondering  at  the  rapidity  of  the  wd$e  and  the  gay  aspect 
of  the  scene  ;  and  more  particularly  at  finding  &e  French 
ladies,  of  whose  taste  and  elegance  she  had  heard  m 
much,  so  miserably  underdressed. 

^  Nothing  but  muslin  dresses  and  natural  flowers  T— 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Greville,  as  Us  lionnefy  in  their 
coiffures  of  roses,  pinks,  geraniums,  Juda>a  blossoms,  or 
amaryllises,  were  whirled  past  them  rapidly  in  the  dance, 
emitting  all  the  iragrance  of  a  moving  flower-garden. 
**Not  a  single  jewel, — not  a  single  ornament !" 

"  They  look  like  so  many  school-misses  at  a  dancing- 
master's  ball  I"  sneered  Sir  James  Cobham.  **  How 
different  fh>m  our  Englishwomen  of  rank  and  fashion  T 

^  Our  ladies  are  not  forced  to  trust  entirely  to  their 
mantuamakers  and  hairdressers  for  attraction  I"  again 
growled  Sir  James  Cobham ;  and  again  the  coontry 
baronet  was  honoured  with  a  bow  of  affable  amaaement, 

^  The  arts  of  lighting  and  ventilation,  in  short,  are  in 
their  infancy,"  resumml  Achille  de  Cemy,  addressiBg 
himself  pointedly  to  Lady  Cobham.  **  I  doubt  whether 
the  whole  London  season  affords  a  ball  so  light,  so  gay, 
so  airy,  so  well  imagined,  as  this, — ^nnless  indeed  in  one 
or  two  of  your  great  houses,  whose  proprietors  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  continent  1" 

**  Ed  U  UnpayalUe  /"  exclaimed  the  Prince  de  Chanlieu, 
addressing  Madame  de  Rostanges,  whom  he  was  leading 
towards  a  set  thftt  was  foniUDg.   ^  Is  thera  any  laan  ia 
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Pari^  saving  Cerny  the  ABglomane,  capable  of  uttering 
snch  a  speech  as  that  to  an  Anglai$e  ?  Cerny,  too,  who 
to  ut  \s  always  bepraising  the  fStes  of  London  1*' 

"^  Let  as  conclude  that  he  haa  imported  the  brutquerie 
of  the  English  dandies  with  his  grooms  and  horses/' 
ob^^erved  the  marchioness,  gaily. 

**  Traitress  !" — whispered  Chaulieu  ; — ^  do  you  dare  to 
breathe  a  word  against  England, — you,  the  last  conquite 
won  from  us  by  our  national  foe  1" 

The  observation  was  fortunately  lost  upon  Madame  de 
R^>^UQges  ;  who,  being  one  of  the  most  exquisite  dancers 
of  the  Faubourg,  was  more  interested  in  ascertaining  that 
they  had  secured  a  satisfactory  ris-d'tis  for  the  contre- 
'UiLv^  than  in  listening  to  the  whispers  of  the  Prince  de 
Clunlieu. 

^  Ah !  we  have  got  Claire  de  St.  Pierre  and  La  Roche 
Ajmar  !'^ — said  she,  eagerly  taking  her  place  ;  **  and 
near  an  open  window  too.     Oud  bonheur  /" 

Grerille,  meanwhile,  who  had  never  in  his  life  been 
preTailed  upon  to  dance  a  step,  could  find  no  better 
oceapation  than  to  assume  beside  Lady  Cobham  the  place 
which  Madame  de  St.  Pierre,  who  had  been  doing  the 
honours  of  her  ball  to  the  pretty  foreigner,  had  just 
quiite<I  for  the  dance 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  delicate  girl,  with  white  ger- 
aninms  in  her  hair  V* — asked  Lady  Cobham. 

'*The  Marchioness  de  Rostanges, — ^a  cousin  of  the 
dachess,  and  the  person  through  whom  we  were  invited 
here  to-night,"  replied  the  earl. 

"  A  marchioness  ? — a  married  woman, — and  yet  so 
liirht  and  lively ! — Madame  de  St.  Pierre,  too,  dances 
>vith  all  the  spirit  of  a  girl !" — sighed  poor  Lady  Cobham  ; 
'^and  yet  she  assuree  me  that  she  is  the  mother  of  two 
children !" 

**  And  why  not  1" — cried  Greville,  laughing  ;  "  a 
Frenchwoman  would  never  have  occasion  to  dance  at 
all,  nnless  she  danced  after  her  marriage.  In  this  room, 
there  are  not  a  doien  unmarried  girls,  and  those  chiefly 
tb«  daaghteis  of  diplomatists  and  foreigners.  All  the 
yoang  and  gay  creatures  around  us  are  mera  defamille" 

"How  happy  they  all  look! — What  spirits!"  said 
Julia,  wistfully,  while  Sir  James  Cobham  shrugged  bis 
fehoolders  with  an  air  of  compassion. 

We  have  seen  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
the  young,  and  of  those  not  too  old  for  gay  society, 
in  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris ;  but  the  aged 
have  also  their  appropriate  and  tranquil  social 
enjoyments.  The  dowager  Marchioness  de  Ros- 
t^jft'H,  the  aunt  of  the  marquis,  was  the  mother  of 
the  Duchess  St.  Pierre.  On  a  particular  evening, 
(ireville  returning  unexpectedly  from  the  Chantilly 
f^^Sy  found  the  charming  sisters  going  out,  and 
invited  himself  to  accompany  them. 

"  You  ought  to  apprize  Lord  Greville,  said  Mademoi- 
selle de  Nangis,  "  that  he  will  have  to  support  the  ennui 
t'f  a  dowager  party, — the  Saturday  boston  of  old  Ma^iame 
de  Rostanges." 

^  The  marchioness  resides,  then,  with  her  daughter  ?" 
i'linired  Greville,  intent  only  upon  the  beautiful  face  on 
*liich  lus  eyes  were  riveted  ;  while  Sophie  proceeded  to 
^  vplaiu,  that  the  marquis,  being  one  of  the  habituh  of 
hts  kinawoman,  had  repaired  to  her  soiree  at  the  time 
they  had  set  forth  for  their  evening  drive. 

**  It  would  have  amassed  Fred  Massingberd  and  Lord 
St.  George,  who  were  at  that  moment  quaffing  Lord 
^'rertllc's  Chambertin  to  his  health,  amid  shouts  of 
l^Qghter  and  piquant  allusions,  to  have  witnessed  with 
^oat  delight  he  was  proceeding  to  a  dowager  party  in 
t)ie  Faubourg  ;  composed,  according  to  Lord  St.  George's 
former  description,  of  two  quinquets,  a  few  glasses  of 
''•IK  sucref,  and  old  women,  male  and  female,  ei  ducritum. 

The  Marquise  de  Rostanges,  a  woman  venerable  alike 
from  age  and  character,  occupied  an  entresol  over  the 
brilliant  r«  rh  ckautsU  of  the  HAtel  St.  Pierre.  Aoeord- 
iug  to  the  French  custom  which  unites  the  mother  and 
oulj  child  till  death  does  them  part,  this  distribution  had 
been  made  on  the  marriage  of  Claire  de  Kostangea  with 


the  Due  de  St.  Pierre  ;  and,  unsatisfactory  as  such 
arrangements  prove  in  England,  in  France  Uiey  are  fell 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  respectability  of  all 
parties. 

The  marchioness,  a  woman  of  serious  habits,  was  never 
seen  in  the  gay  assemblies  of  her  daughter  ;  no^  was  the 
duchess  invariably  present  at  the  sober  parties,  uniting 
weekly  round  the  old  lady  persons  of  her  own  age  and 
opinions.  But  there  never  passed  a  day  of  which  some 
portion  was  not  devoted  by  Claire  to  her  mother.  Amid 
all  her  gaieties,  all  her  dissipations,  thai  duty  was  never 
neglected  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  restraining 
influence  of  that  grave  mother's  precepts  and  example, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  coquetry  of  Madame  de  St 
Pierre,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposed  her,  she  was 
still  worthy  the  praise  lavished  on  her  by  her  cousin 
Sopliie,  as  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers. 

The  dowager,  on  the  other  hand,  obtaining  from  her 
daughter's  society  the  enlivenment  of  which  she  stood  in 
need,  experienced  no  temptation  to  intrude  into  gayer 
scenes  unsuitable  to  her  age.  Nothing  more  rare,  in- 
deed, than  to  see  a  Parisian  fete  disfigured  by  the 
presence  of  a  woman  advanced  in  years.  No  palsied 
dowagers,  aa  in  London,  dishonouring  the  name  they 
bear  by  the  exhibition  of  their  ¥rrinkle8,  their  rouge,  and 
their  unreverend  weakness  for  the  things  of  this  world  1 
Satisfied  that  every  age  has  its  appointed  pleasures,  and 
reconciled  by  the  deference  of  their  families  to  resign  the 
frivolous  dissipations  of  the  world,  they  retire  with 
decency  f^m  the  stage,  to  make  way  for  a  younger 
generation. 

The  amusement  of  this  high-bred  ancient  party  of 
friends  is  whist,  and  the  lively  and  polished,  if  not  the 
witty  conversation  of  the  salons  of  the  old  regime. 
But  the  polish  appears  somewhat  dimmed ;  and 
the  subtle  essence  has  evaporated.  We  should 
have  liked  to  display  something  of  the  ^'gay,  out- 
door Paris  of  May,"  but  must  here  leave  to  the 
reader's  leisure  the  lively  and  brilliant  work,  whose 
beauties  we  have  very  faintly  indicated. 

Night  and  Mornino  ;  Day"  ajto  Night,  JjIghts 
AND  Shadows,  Gummeb  and  Gloom, — thei'e  is  not 
mnch  in  a  name  after  the  first  five  minutes ;  but 
the  author  of  "  Pelham  "  has  prudently  chosen  one 
which  may  catch  the  ear,  and  which  besidesfumishe^ 
opportunities  of  rounding  off  a  few  resonant  periods, 
and  indulging  in  a  vein  of  moralizing  and  reflective 
sentiment.  "  Night  and  Morning'*  is  composed  of 
sterner  stufiT  than  the  light  and  graceful  fiction 
which  we  have  been  describing  above :  it  probes 
social  ills  more  deeply,  and  takes  a  larger  and  bolder 
survey  of  life,  and  all  that  it  inherits  of  good  and 
of  evil.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  great  latitude 
of  exaggeration,  and  an  overstrained  energy,  are 
too  often  employed  to  bring  out  the  intended  efiects ; 
but  then  they  are  brought  out.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
genius,  that  those  creations  which,  critically,  may  be 
pronounced  the  most  improbable,  forced,  unnatural, 
and  monstrous,  are  precisely  those  which,  under 
its  plastic  hands,  become  the  most  effective  :  like 
Fanny,  the  half-idiot  girl,  the  female  Cymon,  of 
tliis  novel ;  whom  physiologists  and  all  scientific 
and  sober-minded  persons  would  at  once  denounce, 
but  in  whom  the  imaginative  will  but  the  more 
delight.  In  judging  of  works  of  imagination,  the 
degree  in  which  they  arrest  and  conquer  the  educated, 
ordinary  reader  is,  after  all,  the  final  standard  of 
popular  criticism.  No  great  portion  of  the  world 
ever  went  long  astray  in  admiration  of  any  one 
book,  or  style  of  composition,  which  was  not  pos- 
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seseed  of  some  enduring  quality  that  appeals  to 
universal  nature ;  from  Ossian's  air- woven  ghosts 
to  the  modem  "  thieves'  literature."  The  critics 
have  been  as  severe  in  judging  ^^  Werther,"  and 
"  The  Robbers,"  as  the  moralists ;  and  yet  both 
proscribed  productions  continue  to  enjoy  a  tolerably 
extensive  popularity.  Commend  us  Uien  to  those 
writers  who,  boldly  infringing,  or,  haply,  despising, 
every  rule  of  Art,  contrive,  notwiUistanding,  to 
impress  and  fascinate  the  great  body  of  readers  ; 
charming  by  the  very  hardihood  and  daring  th%t 
intimates  the  consciousness  of  undisciplined  power. 
The  reading  public  begin — and,  as  we  conceive, 
wisely  and  most  legitimately — ^to  consider  those 
who  interpose  between  them  and  the  free,  unbiassed 
enjoyment  of  their  author,  as  not  a  little  impertinent 
and  officious;  and  to  claim  the  great  fSrotestant 
privilege  of  private  judgment — ^the  literary  fran- 
chise— at  least  in  works  intended  for  their  enter- 
tainment. With  a  more  modest  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  our  province  than  some  of  our  learned 
contemporaries,  and  at  all  times  a  strong  disposition 
to  be  pleased  with  whatever  shape  in  which  we 
find  literature  ministering  to  harmless  and  refined 
enjoyment,  and  as  great  a  disgust  to  the  idle  and 
inglorious  task  of  ''  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the 
wheel,"  as  if  it  were  spinning  a  cockchafTer, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  perform  our  function 
with  sufficient  good-nature,  and  have  our  reward 
in  often  finding  ourselves,  like  the  admirers  of 
the  irregular  and  intractable  authors  to  whom 
we  have  alluded,  pleased  and  delighted  in  spite 
of  every  good  reason  the  critics  can  allege  why 
we  should  be  just  the  reverse :  with  the  extrava- 
gances of  **  Night  and  Morning,"  for  example, 
which  displays  all  its  author's  ordinary  faults — 
we  call  them  idiosyncracies,  characteristics,  indi- 
vidualities— ^but  makes  rich  amends  by  the  liberal 
exhibition  of  the  power  and  beauty  which  distin- 
guish the  fictions  of  its  author.  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
has  now  a  ripened  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
his  art,  and  great  facility  in  the  practice  of  its 
resources ;  but  these  he  holds  subordinate  to  that 
which  is  greater  than  art. 

As  the  production  of  a  new  unknown  author, 
**  Night  and  Morning  "  would  have  obtained  a  high 
reputation.  It  is,  taken  by  itself,  apopidar  addition  to 
a  series  of  popular  fictions.  Possessing  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  author,  and  even  a  larger  infusion 
of  tlie  purely  melodramatic,  the  '^elevating  and 
surprising,"  than  any  of  Bulwer's  former  works,  it 
has  many  scenes  of  genuine  passion,  and  some  new 
modifications  of  character,  especially  of  the  comic 
kind,  such  as  the  country  bookseller  who  fancied  that 
he  resembled  Napoleon.  One  of  the  most  original  and 
powerful  of  the  personages  is  Grawtrey,  a  vaurieny 
represented  as  the  victim  of  circumstances  and 
temperament ;  a  character  to  which  those  critics 
who  look  strictly  to  moral  tendencies,  may  take 
exception,  though  he  is,  at  least,  a  fine  new  variety 
of  the  species.  Gawtrey  is  the  Bethlem  Gabor  of 
ordinary  life ;  a  man  of  colossal  proportions,  robust 
animal  spirits,  generous  feelings,  and  warm  afiec- 
tions.  Save  that  his  intense,  perennial  and  una- 
bating  hatred  of  his  first  undoer,  his  dark  and 
revengeful  feelings,  cherished  for  so  many  years. 


seem  incompatible  with  the  genial  nature  of  Gaw- 
trey, we  fear  that  he  is  far  from  being  a  character 
out  of  nature,  in  a  polished  and  corrupt  society, 
where,  in  a  mind  originally  of  warm  and  generous 
impulses,  the  kindly  and  tender  afifections  wiU  often 
survive  moralprinciple,  never  healthfully  developed, 
or  stunted  and  perverted  by  nearly  every  circum- 
stance in  an  untoward  career.  The  object  of 
Gawtrey's  hate,  loathing,  and  justifiable  scorn,  is 
one  of  those  characters  wliich  can  only  be  found 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  which  Bul- 
wer delights  to  gibbet — a  cold-blooded,  selfish  volup- 
tuary— a  callous,  conscienceless  wretch,  incapable 
of  remorse,  and  capable  of  any  villany,  which  a 
peer  of  the  realm  may  practise  with  impunity  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  that  code  of  honour 
which  strictly  prohibits  a  gentleman  from  being 
detected  in  cheating  at  the  gaming-table  or  on  the 
turf,  or  in  telling  a  lie,  save  to  betray  a  woman. 
But  we  shall  meet  Lord  Lilbume ;  for,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
work  without  longer  and  more  varied  extracts  than 
our  space  admits,  our  single  sample  shall  be  Gaw- 
trey's  early  history,  in  which  the  peer  figures. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  story,  this  reckless  but 
generous  person  had  accidentally  befriended  the 
young  hero  of  the  tale,  Philip  Beaufort,  whom, 
from  no  bad  motive,  he  tried  to  attach  to  his  own 
desperate  fortunes.  The  friendless  and  unhappy  boy, 
though  grateful  for  Gawtrey's  kindness,  and  even 
cherishing  a  warm  affection  for  the  only  individual 
who,  since  tlie  death  of  his  parents,  had  shown 
him  disinterested  regard,  shrunk  from  intimate 
contact  with  a  stranger  of  dubious  pursuits  and 
character,  until,  in  despair,  he  is  driven  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  to  solicit  the  protection  and  friend- 
ship which  he  had  formerly  rejected.  Here  he  found 
Gawtrey,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Mwutewr 
LoffCy  flourishing  at  the  head  of  a  bureau  de  ma- 
riage^  which  he  called  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  and 
which  affords  some  amusing  scenes  of  broad  farce. 
Tliis  trade  of  bringing  the  amorous  and  the  over- 
reaching together  for  lucre's  sake,  is  but  a  paltry 
office  for  the  huge  and  jovial  Grawtrey,  who  after- 
wards plays  the  rogue,  or  the  law-defier,  on  a  more 
manly  and  magnificent  scale  ;  but  he  is  satisfied ; 
amusing  himself,  and  indulging  his  shrewd  humour 
with  the  follies  and  knavery  of  his  clients,  and 
making  money  by  the  undertaking. 

Philip  Beaufort,  the  proud,  passionate  boy,  kept 
out  of  his  inheritance,  and  branded  with  illegiti- 
macy by  the  uncle  he  defies ;  reduced  to  rags  and 
beggary,  with  a  blasted  character,  and  the  wrong:) 
of  his  dead  mother  burning  at  his  heart,  tells 
Grawtrey  the  story  of  his  sufferings,  before  he  had 
been  forced  to  seek  a  perilous  refuge  with  him  in 
Paris: — 

"  Poor  boy  !  your  story  interests  me.  The  events  are 
romantic,  but  the  moral  is  practical,  old,  everlasting— 
life,  boy,  life.  Poverty  by  itself  is  no  such  great  cnne  ; 
that  is,  if  it  stops  short  of  starving.  And  passion  by 
itself  is  a  noble  thing,  sir ;  but  poverty  and  passion  to- 
gether— poverty  and  feeling — ^poverty  and  pride — the 
poverty,  not  of  birth,  but  reverse ;  and  the  man  who 
onsts  you  out  of  your  easy-chair,  kicking  you  with  every 
turn  he  takes,  as  he  settles  himself  more  oomfortablj— 
why,  there's  no  romiance  in  that— hard  every-day  life, 
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sir !  Well,  well ;  so  alter  yoar  brother's  letter  yon  re- 
sifned  yoanelf  to  that  fellow  Smith.'' 

**  No ;  I  gsTe  him  my  money,  not  my  soul.  I  turned 
from  his  door,  with  a  few  shillings  that  he  himself  thrust 
into  my  hand,  and  walked  on — I  cared  not  whither — 
out  of  the  town,  into  the  fields — till  night  oame ;  and 
then,  just  as  I  suddenly  entered  on  the  highroad,  many 
miles  away,  the  moon  rose ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  hedge- 
ade,  something  that  seemed  like  a  corpse :  it  was  an  old 
beggar,  in  the  last  state  of  raggedness,  disease,  and 
fimine.  He  had  lain  himself  down  to  die.  I  shared 
with  him  what  I  had,  and  helped  him  to  a  little  inn. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  turned  round  and  blessed 
ne.  Do  you  know,  the  moment  I  heard  that  blessing, 
a  stone  seemed  rolled  away  ftrom  my  heart.  I  said  to 
BTself— '  What,  then  !  even  /  can  be  of  use  to  some 
ooe ;  and  I  am  better  off  than  that  old  man,  for  I  have 
Toath  and  health.'  As  these  thoughts  stirred  in  me,  my 
iifflbs,  before  heayy  with  fatigue,  grew  light ;  a  strange 
kind  of  excitement  seized  me.  I  ran  on  gaily,  beneath 
the  moonlight,  that  smiled  over  the  crisp,  broad  road.  I 
felt  as  if  no  house,  not  even  a  palace,  were  large  enough 
for  me  that  night.  And  when,  at  last,  wearied  out,  I 
crept  into  a  wood,  and  laid  myself  down  to  sleep,  I  still 
murmored  to  myself,  '  I  have  youth  and  health.'  But, 
in  the  morning,  when  I  rose,  I  stretched  out  my  arms, 
and  missed  my  brother  I  .  .  .  .  In  two  or  three 
days  I  found  employment  with  a  farmer  ;  but  we 
qnureled  after  a  few  weeks;  for  once  he  wished  to 
strike  me ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  I  could  work,  but  not 
sene.  Winter  had  begun  when  we  parted.  Oh,  such 
a  winter !  Then,  then  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  house- 
lefis.  How  I  lived  for  some  months — ^if  to  live  it  can  be 
oiled— it  would  pain  you  to  hear,  and  humble  me  to 
speak.  At  last,  I  found  myself  again  in  London  ;  and 
one  evening,  not  many  days  since,  I  resolved  at  last— 
for  nothing  else  seemed  left,  and  I  had  not  touched  food 
for  two  days — to  come  to  you." 

''And  why  did  that  never  occur  to  you  before  f 

"Because,"  said  Philip,  with  a  deep  blush — ^^ because 
I  trembled  at  the  power  over  my  actions  and  my  ftiture 
life  that  I  was  to  give  to  one,  whom  I  was  to  bless  as  a 
benefiMtor,  yet  distrust  as  a  guide." 

''And  it  was  hanger,  then,  that  terrified  you  at  last, 
even  more  than  I  !" 

''Perhaps  hunger — or  perhaps  rather  the  reasoning 
that  comes  from  hunger.  I  had  not,  I  say,  touched  food 
for  two  days ;  and  I  was  standing  on  that  bridge,  from 
which  on  one  side  you  see  the  palace  of  a  head  of  the 
church,  on  the  other  the  towers  of  the  abbey,  within 
which  the  men  I  have  read  of  in  history  lie  buried.  It 
was  a  cold,  frosty  evening,  and  the  river  below  looked 
bright  with  the  lamps  and  stars.  I  leaned,  weak  and 
Hckening,  against  the  wall  of  the  bridge ;  and  in  one  of 
the  arched  recesses  beside  me  a  cripple  held  out  his  hat 
for  pence.  I  envied  him  ! — he  had  a  livelihood — he  was 
inured  to  it,  perhaps  bred  to  it — ^he  had  no  shame.  By 
a  sadden  impulse,  I  too  turned  abruptly  round — ^held  out 
my  hand  to  the  first  passenger,  and  started  at  the  shrill- 
neas  of  my  own  voice,  as  it  cried  '  Charity.' " 

Gawtrey  threw  another  log  on  the  fire,  looked  com- 
placently round  the  comfortable  room,  and  rubbed  his 
hands.    The  young  man  continued — 

*"  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I've  &  great 
mind  to  give  you  to  the  police,'  was  the  answer,  in  a  pert 
and  sharp  tone.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  livery  my 
fathei^g  menials  had  worn.  I  had  been  begging  my 
hread  from  Robert  Beaufort's  laquey  !  I  said  nothing ; 
the  man  went  on  his  business  on  tiptoe,  that  the  mud 
Blight  not  spladi  above  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  Then, 
thoughts  so  black  that  tiiey  seemed  to  blot  out  every 
^tir  from  the  sky — ^thoughts  I  had  often  wrestled 
^unst,  but  to  which  I  now  gave  myself  up  with  a  sort 
of  mad  joy — seized  me,  and  I  remembered  you.  I  had 
still  preserved  the  address  you  gave  me." 

"  Yet,  you  would  know  more  of  me.  Faith,  my  boy, 
I  cannot  tell  yon  more  at  this  moment.  I  believe,  to 
•peak  Curly,  I  don't  live  exactly  within  the  pale  of  the 
law.  But  I'm  not  a  villain ! — I  never  plundered  my 
friend,  and  called  it  play  ! — I  never  murdered  my  friend^ 


and  called  it  honour  I — I  nerer  sedueed  my  friend's  wife, 
and  called  it  gallantry !" — As  Grawtrey  said  this,  be 
drew  the  words  out,  one  by  one,  through  his  grinded 
teeth,  paused,  and  resumed  more  gaily — ^"I  struggle 
with  Fortune  ;  violei  tout  /  I  am  not  what  you  seem  to 
suppose — exactly  a  swindler,  certainly  not  a  robber ! 
But,  as  I  before  told  you,  I  am  a  charlatan ;  so  is  every 
man  who  strives  to  be  richer  or  greater  than  he  is.  I, 
too,  want  kindness  as  much  as  you  do.  My  bread  and 
my  cup  are  at  your  service.  I  vnll  try  and  keep  you 
unsullied,  even  by  the  clean  dirt  that  now  and  then 
sticks  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  yonth,  my  young 
friend,  has  no  right  to  play  the  censor ;  and  you  must 
take  me  as  you  take  the  world,  without  being  over- 
scrupulous and  dainty." 

It  is  Gawtrey's  early  story  at  which  we  are 
aiming: — 

THE  HISTORT  OP  A  GOOD-FOBplfOTHINO. 

"  My  grandfather  sold  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas 
in  the  little  passage  by  Exeter  'Change  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  speculation.  As  soon  as  he  had  scraped 
together  a  little  money,  he  lent  it  to  some  poor  devil 
with  a  hard  landlord  at  twenty  per  cent.,  and  made  him 
take  half  the  loan  in  umbrellas  or  bamboos.  By  these 
means  he  got  his  foot  into  the  ladder,  and  climbed  up- 
ward and  upward,  till,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  had 
amassed  £5000.  He  then  looked  about  for  a  wife.  An 
honest  trader  in  the  Strand,  who  dealt  largely  in  cotton 
prints,  possessed'an  only  daughter ;  this  young  lady  had 
a  legacy,  from  a  great  aunt,  of  £3220,  with  a  small 
street  in  St.  Giles's,  where  the  tenants  paid  weekly  (all 
thieves  or  rogues — all,  so  their  rents  were  sure.)  Now 
my  grandfather  conceived  a  great  fHendship  for  the 
father  of  this  young  lady ;  gave  him  a  hint  as  to  a  new 
pattern  in  spotted  cottons  ;  enticed  him  to  take  out  a 
patent,  and  lent  him  £700  for  the  speculation  ;  applied 
for  the  money  at  the  very  moment  cottons  were  at  their 
worst,  and  got  the  daughter  instead  of  the  money ;  by 
which  exchange,  you  see,  he  won  £2520,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  young  lady.  My  grandfkther  then  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  worthy  trader,  carried  on  the 
patent  with  spirit,  and  begat  two  sons.  As  he  grew  older, 
ambition  seized  him ;  his  sons  should  be  gentlemen. 
One  was  sent  to  college,  the  other  put  into  a  march- 
ing regiment.  My  grandfather  meant  to  die  worth  a 
plum ;  but  a  fever  he  caught,  in  visiting  his  tenants  in 
St.  6iles's,prevented  him,  and  he  only  left  £20,000  equally 
divided  between  the  sons.  My  father,  the  college  man," 
(here  Gawtrey  paused  a  moment,  took  a  large  draught 
of  the  punch,  and  resumed  with  a  visible  effort,)  ^  my 
father,  the  college  man,  was  a  person  of  rigid  principles 
— bore  an  excellent  character — ^had  a  great  regard  for 
the  world.  He  married  early  and  respectably.  I  am 
the  sole  fruit  of  that  union ;  he  lived  soberly ;  his 
temper  was  harsh  and  morose  ;  his  home  gloomy.  He 
was  a  very  severe  father,  and  my  mother  died  before  I 
was  ten  years  old.  When  I  was  fourteen,  a  little  old 
Frenchman  came  to  lodge  with  us  ;  he  had  been  perse- 
cuted under  the  old  rkgvme  for  being  a  philosopher  ;  he 
filled  my  head  with  odd  crotchets,  which,  more  or  less, 
have  stuck  there  ever  since.  At  eighteen  I  was  sent  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  My  father  was  rich 
enough  to  have  let  me  go  up  in  the  higher  rank  of  a 
pensioner ;  but  he  had  lately  grown  avaricious ;  he 
thought  that  I  was  extravagant ;  he  made  me  a  sizar, 
perhaps  to  spite  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  those 
inequalities  in  life,  which  the  Frenchman  had  dinned 
into  my  ears,  met  me  practically.  A  sixar !  another 
name  for  a  dog !  I  had  such  strength,  health,  and 
spirits,  that  I  had  more  life  in  my  little  finger  than 
half  the  fellow-commoners — genteel,  spindle-shanked 
striplings,  who  might  have  passed  for  a  collection  of  my 
grandfather's  walking-canes — ^had  in  their  whole  bodies. 
And  I  often  think,"  continued  Gawtrey,  **  that  health 
and  spirits  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  t  When  we 
are  young  we  so  far  resemble  savages — ^who  are  Nature's 
young  people — ^that  we  attach  prodigious  valne  to 
physical  advantages.  My  feats  of  strength  and  activity 
I  ^the  clods  I  thmhedi  and  the  railings  I  leaped,  and 
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the  boat-races  t  ^on—^re  they  ndt  Written  in  the 
chronicle  of  St.  John's !  These  acbievements  inspired 
me  with  an  extravagant  sense  of  my  own  superiority  ; 
1  6oald  not  bat  despise  the  rich  fellows  whom  I  could 
have  blown  down  with  a  sneeze.  Neyertheless,  there 
was  an  impassable  barrier  between  me  and  them — a 
sizar  was  not  a  proper  associate  for  the  favourites  of 
fortune  1  But  there  was  one  young  man,  a  year 
younger  than  myself,  of  high  birth,  and  the  heir  to  con- 
siderable wealth,  who  did  not  regard  me  with  the  same 
supercilious  insolence  as  the  rest ;  his  very  rank,  per- 
haps, made  him  indifferent  to  the  little  conventional 
formalities  which  influence  persons  who  cannot  play  at 
football  with  this  round  world ;  he  was  the  wildest 
youngster  in  the  university — lamp-breaker — tandem- 
driver— mob-fighter — a  very  devil  in  short — clever,  but 
not  in  the  reading  line — small  and  slight,  but  brave  as  a 
lion.  Congenial  habits  made  us  intimate,  and  1  loved 
him  like  a  brother — better  than  a  brother — as  a  dog  loves 
his  master.  In  all  our  rows  I  covered  him  with  my 
body.  He  had  but  to  say  to  me,  '  Leap  into  the  water,' 
and  I  would  not  have  stopped  to  pull  off  my  coat.  In 
short,  I  loved  him  as  a  proud  man  loves  one  who  stands 
betwixt  him  and  contempt — as  an  affectionate  man  loves 
one  who  stands  between  him  and  solitude.  To  cut  short 
a  long  story :  my  fHend,  one  dark  night,  committed  an 
outrage  against  discipline  of  the  most  unpardonable 
character. 

The  college  incident  ia  not  important  It  is 
enough  that  Gftwtrey  is  ignominionsly  expelled,  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  young  lord,  and  to  prove 
his  deroted  friendship.    He  continues  2— 

'  I  went  home  in  disgrace  :  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
my  father  said  to  me  ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  loved  me 
fVom  that  hour.  Shortly  after  this  my  uncle,  George 
Gawtrey,  the  captain,  returned  fh>m  abroad  ;  he  took 
a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  I  left  my  father's  house 
(which  had  grown  insufferable)  to  live  with  him.  He 
had  been  a  very  handsome  man — a  gay  spendthrift ; 
he  had  got  through  his  fortune,  and  now  Uved  on  his 
wits — ^he  was  a  professed  gambler.  His  easy  temper, 
his  lively  humour,  fiucinated  me  ;  he  knew  the  world 
well ;  and.  like  all  gamblers  was  generous  when  the 
dice  were  lucky,  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  gene- 
rally weroi  with  a  man  who  had  no  scruples.  Though 
his  practices  were  a  little  suspected,  they  had  never 
been  discovered.  We  lived  in  an  elegant  apartment^ 
mixed  familiarly  with  men  of  various  ranks,  and  enjoyed 
life  extremely.  I  brushed  off  my  college  rust,  and  con- 
ceived a  taste  for  expense :  I  knew  not  why  it  was,  but 
in  my  new  existence  every  one  was  kind  to  me  ;  to  be 
sure  they  were  all  ne  vaut  riem,  and  I  had  spirits  that 
made  me  welcome  everywhere.  I  was  a  scamp,  but  a 
frolicksome  scamp,  and  that  is  always  a  popular  diarac- 
ier.  As  yet  I  was  not  dishonest,  but  saw  dishonesty 
round  me  ;  and  it  seemed  a  very  pleasant,  jolly  mode 
of  making  money ;  and  now  I  again  fell  into  contact 
with  the  young  heir.  My  college  friend  was  as  wild  in 
London  as  he  had  been  at  Cambridge ;  but  the  boy- 
rttfi^n,  though  not  then  twenty  years  of  age,  had  grown 
into  the  man-villain." 

Here  Gawtrey  paused,  and  fawned  darkly. 

^  He  had  great  natural  parts,  this  young  man  ;  much 
wit,  readiness,  and  cunning,  and  he  became  very  intimate 
with  my  uncle.  He  learned  of  him  how  to  play  the 
dice,  and  to  pack  the  cards — ^he  paid  him  i!1000  for  the 
knowledge  1 

^  How  I  a  cheat  I    You  said  he  was  rich." 

*^  His  father  was  very  rich,  and  he  had  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, but  he  was  very  extravagant ;  and  rich  men  love 
gain  as  well  as  poor  men  do  1  He  had  no  excuse  but  the 
grand  excuse  for  all  vice — SELFisHifsss.  Young  as  he 
was  he  became  the  fashion,  and  he  fattened  upon  the 
plunder  of  his  equals,  who  desired  the  honour  Of  his 
acquaintance.  Now,  I  had  seen  my  uncle  cheat,  but  I 
had  never  imitated  his  example ;  when  the  m&n  of 
fashion  cheated,  and  made  a  jeSt  of  his  eaminss  and  my 
sciruples— when  1  saw  him  GOttrted,  flattered^  honoured^ 


and  his  actd  unsuspected,  because  his  connexions  em- 
braced half  the  peerage,  the  temptation  grew  strong,  bnt 
I  still  resisted  it.  However,  my  father  always  said  I 
was  bom  to  be  a  good-for-nothing,  and  I  could  not 
escape  my  destiny.  And  now  I  suddenly  fell  in  loYe— 
you  don't  know  what  that  is  yet — ^so  much  the  better 
fbr  you.  The  girl  was  beautiful,  and  I  thought  she 
loved  me — perhaps  she  did — but  I  was  too  poor,  so  her 
friends  said,  for  marriage.  We  courted,  as  the  saying  i.<, 
in  the  meanwhile.  It  was  my  love  for  her,  my  wish  to 
deserve  her,  that  made  me  iron  against  my  friend's 
example.  I  was  fool  enough  to  speak  to  him  of  Mary—  to 
present  him  to  her :  this  ended  in  her  Reduction."  (Again 
Gawtrey  paused,  and  breathed  hard.)  "I  discovered 
the  treachery — I  called  out  the  seducer — ^he  sneered,  and 
refused  to  fight  the  low-bom  adventurer.  I  struck  him 
to  the  earth,  and  then  we  fought ;  I  was  satisfied  by  a 
ball  through  my  side  !  but  he^  added  Gawtrey,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  with  a  vindictive  chuckle,  **he  was  a 
cripple  for  life  !  When  I  recovered,  I  found  that  mj 
foe,  whose  sick  chamber  was  crowded  with  fnends  and 
comforters,  had  taken  advantage  of  my  illness  to  rain 
m^  reputation.  He,  the  swindler,  accused  me  of  his  own 
cnme  :  the  equivocal  character  of  my  uncle  confirmed 
the  charge.  Iftm,  his  own  high-bom  pupil  was  enabled 
to  unmask,  and  his  disgrace  was  visited  on  me.  I  left 
my  bed,  to  find  my  uncle  (all  disguise  over)  an  avowed 
partner  in  a  hell,  and  myself,  blasted  alike  in  name,  lore, 
past  and  fhture.  And  then,  Philip,  then  I  recommenced 
that  career  which  I  have  trodden  since,  the  prince  of 
good-fellows  and  good-for-nothings,  with  ten  thousand 
aliases,  and  as  many  strings  to  my  bow.  Society  ca:«t 
me  off  when  I  was  innocent.  Kgad,  I  have  had  my  re- 
venge on  society  since  ! — Ho  !  ho  I  ho  1" 

The  laugh  of  this  man  had  in  it  a  moral  infection. 
There  was  a  sort  of  glorying  in  its  deep  tone  ;  it  was  not 
the  hollow  hysteric  of  shame  and  despair — ^it  spoke  a 
sanguine  joyousness !  William  Gawtrey  was  a  man 
whose  animal  constitution  had  led  him  to  take  animal 
pleasure  in  all  things  :  he  had  enjoyed  the  poisons  he  had 
lived  on. 

"  But  your  father—surely  your  father " 

"  My  father,"  intenrupted  Gawtrey,  "  ref\ised  me  the 
money — (but  a  small  sum) — ^that,  once  struck  with  the 
strong  impulse  of  a  sincere  penitence,  I  begged  of  him, 
to  enable  me  to  get  an  honest  living  in  an  humble  trade : 
his  refVisal  soured  the  penitence — ^it  gave  me  an  excuse 
for  my  career — ^aud  conscience  grapples  to  an  excuse  as 
a  drowning  wretch  to  a  straw.^' 

"  And  your  fHend,"  said  Philip,  after  a  pause  in  which 
his  young  sympathies  went  dangerously  with  the  excniiej 
for  his  benefactor  ;  "  what  has  become  of  him,  and  the 
poor  girl  T 

'*  Mv  friend  became  a  great  man  ;  he  succeeded  to  his 
father  s  peerage — ^a  very  ancient  one — and  to  a  splendid 
income.  He  is  living  still.  Well,  you  shall  hear  abont 
the  poor  girl  I  We  are  told  of  victims  of  seduction 
dying  in  a  workhouse,  or  on  a  dunghill,  penitent,  broken- 
hearted, and  uncommonly  ragged  and  sentimental ;  may 
be  a  frequent  case,  but  it  is  not  the  worst.  It  is  wor^e^ 
I  think,  when  the  fair,  penitent,  innocent,  ereduloa^ 
dupe,  becomes  in  her  turn  the  deceiver — when  «^e 
catches  vice  from  the  breath  upon  which  she  has  hung— 
when  she  ripens,  and  mellows,  and  rots  away  iuto 
painted,  blazing,  staring,  wholesale  harlotry — when,  in 
her  turn,  she  ruins  warm  youth  with  false  smiles  and 
long  bills — ^and  when  worse — worse  than  all,  when  she 
has  children,  daughters,  perhaps,  brought  up  to  the  same 
trade,  cooped,  plumped,  for  some  hoary  lecher,  without  a 
heart  in  their  bosoms,  unless  a  balance  for  weighing 
money  may  be  called  a  heart.  Mary  became  this  ;  and 
1  vrish  to  heaven  she  had  rather  died  in  an  hospital  I 
Her  lover  polluted  her  soul  as  well  as  her  beauty :  be 
found  her  another  lover  wheii  he  was  tired  of  her.  When 
she  was  at  the  a^  of  thirty-six,  I  met  her  in  Paris,  with 
a  daughter  of  sixteen.  I  was  then  flush  with  money, 
frequenting  aahnt^  and  playing  the  part  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. ^  She  did  not  know  me  at  first ;  and  she  sought  my 
ikquaintance ;  for  you  must  ktio\^,  my  yonng  mend. 
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sud  Gawtrey,  &bmptly  breakln|^  olF  the  thread  of  his 
namtire,  **  Uiat  I  am  not  altogether  the  low  dog  yon 
might  suppose  in  seeing  me  here.  At  Paris — ^ah  I  yon 
don't  know  Paris — ^there  is  a  glorions  ferment  in  sooiety, 
in  which  the  dregs  are  often  uppermost.  I  came  here 
ftt  the  Peaee ;  and  here  I  have  resided  the  greater  part 
of  each  year  erer  since.  The  rast  masses  of  energy  and 
life,  btoken  ap  by  the  great  thaw  of  the  Imperial  system, 
floating  along  the  tide,  are  terrible  icebergs  fbr  the  yessel 
of  the  state.  Some  think  Napoleonism  over :  its  effects 
are  only  began.  Society  is  shattered  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  and  I  laugh  at  the  little  rivets  by  which  they 
think  to  keep  it  together.    Bnt  to  return  :  Paris,  I  say, 

b  the  atmosphere  for  adyentnrers Here  I 

met  Mary,  and  her  daughter  by  my  old  firiend :  the 
daughter,  still  innocent,  but,  sacre  I  in  what  an  element 
of  rice !  We  knew  each  other's  secrets,  Mary  and  I, 
and  kept  them  :  she  thought  me  a  greater  knave  than  I 
was,  and  she  intrusted  to  me  her  intention  of  selling  her 
(hild  to  a  rich  English  marquis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  girl  confided  to  me  her  horror  of  the  scenes  she 
witoessed  and  the  snares  that  surrounded  her.  What 
do  yon  think  preserved  her  pure  f^om  all  danger !  Bah  ! 
yoQwill  never  guess  ! — ^it  was  partly  because,  if  example 
NTTQpts,  it  as  often  deters  ;  but  principally  because  she 
loved.  A  girl  who  loves  one  man  purely  has  about  her 
an  amalet  which  defies  the  advances  of  the  profligate4 
There  was  a  handsome  young  Italian,  an  artist,  whofre- 
qoented  the  house  :  he  was  the  inan.  I  had  to  choose, 
then,  between  mother  and  daughter :  I  chose  the  last." 


Philip  seized  hold  of  Oawtrey^s  hand,  grasped  it 
warmly,  and  the  Grood-for-nothing  continued — 

<*  Do  you  know  that  I  loved  that  girl  as  well  aa  I  had 
ever  loved  the  mother,  though  in  another  way ;  she  wo* 
what  I  had  fancied  the  mother  to  be;  still  more  fair, 
more  graceful,  more  wiiming,  with  a  heart  as  full  of  love 
as  her  mother's  had  been  of  vanity.  I  loved  that  child 
as  if  she  had  been  my  own  daughter.  I  induced  her  to 
leave  her  mother's  house — I  secreted  her — I  saw  her 
married  to  the  man  she  loved — I  save  her  away,  and 
saw  no  more  of  her  for  several  months." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  spent  them  in  prison !  The  young  people 
oould  not  live  upon  air :  I  gave  them  what  I  had  ;  and^ 
in  order  to  do  more,  I  did  something  which  displeased 
the  police." 

Fanny,  the  ntifortunate  child,  of  hasjy  intellect, 
is  the  orphan  of  this  pair,  the  idol  of  Grawtry,  and 
the  heroine  of  "  Night  and  Morning ;"  the  Undine 
whose  slumbering  soul  love  gradually  awakes,  and 
endows  with  a  beautiful  intelligence — ^the  love  of 
the  child,  of  the  maiden,  the  mother. 

We  might  easily  have  found  more  startling 
incidents,  and  a  more  passionate  and  dramatic  illus* 
trative  extract  than  the  above,  but  upon  the  whole 
none  more  significant  of  the  strength  and  charm  of 
the  work4 


TOO  FUNNY  BY  HALF! 


BY  N.  OB  M. 


Matters  are  getting  beyond  a  joke !  The  aspect 
of  affairs  in  England  exceeds  even  our  most  pain- 
ful anticipations.  Rumours  of  wars  in  Kam- 
Echatka,  or  Japan,  must  certainly  be  brewing,  or 
new  failures  of  old  banks  impend  over  the  Ga- 
zette ;  for  nothing  but  the  blackest  and  most  pro- 
found national  hypochondriacism  can  excuse  the 
strenuous  determination  to  be  funny,  manifested 
on  all  sides  this  winter  by  the  literary  world. — 
"  The  Comic  English  Grammar," — "  The  Comic 
Latin  Grammar  !** — ^Why  not  a  funny  condemned 
semen  ^— why  not  an  edition,  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
sbankjof  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms? — ^why  not 
a  droll  treatise  upon  pulmonary  consumption  ? — 
why  not  a  humorous  description  of  a  dissecting- 
wom,— chamel-house, — ^the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion!— 

From  respect  towards  Shakspeare's  gravediggers, 
we  bore  and  forbore  with  "  The  Comic  Almanac" 
—which  affected  to  make  a  jest  of  so  grave  a 
matter  as  the  weather-^labouring  earnestly  to  dis- 
tort the  world  into  a  grin  between  the  sun's  rising 
and  the  sun's  setting.  We  were  leniently  disposed 
eren  towards  recent  pseudo-funny  diocesan  charges, 
•^dresses to  juries, — Government  circulars, — and 
notes  from  the  Home  or  Foreign  offices.  It  com- 
forted us  to  find  that  there  was  food  for  mirth 
in  mch  grave  quarters.  But  certain  tingling  re- 
miniscences of  our  minds  and  bodies,  attest  that 
there  is  sacrilege  in  trifling  with  topics  so  awful  as 
the  conjugation  of  verbS)  and  declension  of  nouns. 
It  is  like  exchanging  the  wand  of  an  undertaker's 
JDttte,  for  a  Ibol's  bauble  *  it  is  like  replacing  a 
judge's  vlg  with  a  dtp  and  bells.    If  any  thing  in 


this  miserable  world  still  deserves  to  be  respected, 
it  is  Lindley  Murray ;  and  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors knew  better  than  to  crack  jokes  with  the 
head  of  Priscian. 

It  is  true  the  most  popular  puns  current  in 
fashionable  society  last  season,  in  London,  arose 
from  the  midnight  assassination  of  an  infirm  noble- 
man. It  is  true  the  clubs  are  ready  to  split  their  sides 
every  Sabbath  morning,  with  laughing  at  the  fimny 
accounts  given  in  JbhnBull,  of  the  railway  accidents 
of  the  week — ^particularly  when  death  has  been 
caused,  or  defeature  Secured,  by  any  very  original- 
process  of  steam-engineering.  But  what  is  the 
gravity  of  human  life  to  the  gravity  of  grammar ! 
— grammar  which  causes  our  earliest  tears  to  flow, 
and  our  first  penance  to  tinge  the  fascicular  birch 
of  our  first  enemy — ^the  Schoolmaster! — We  really 
cannot  encourage  the  desecration  of  a  thing  so 
sacred.     Grammar  must  be  tabooed  ! — 

Truly  the  Great  British  are  a  nation  most  spas- 
modic in  their  afl«ctions !  A  poet  appears  before 
the  public,  whose  muse  and  countenance  lend  them- 
selves to  the  lugubrious,  like  the  muse  and  profile 
of  Byron;  and  straightway  Old  England  puts 
on  weepers,  and  invests  herself  in  crape  and  bom- 
bazine. Anguish  and  despair, — ^terror  and  remorse, — 
excruciate  the  bosoms  of  the  innocent  linendrapers' 
apprentices,  from  Oxford  Street  to  Comhill*  How- 
beit  their  blackest  crimes  have  consisted  in  the  covet- 
ing of  raspberry  tarts  in  the  confectioners*  windows, 
or  a  supposititious  flirtation  with  their  laundress, 
they  b^n  to  smite  their  bosoms  like  Lara,  or  tear 
their  hair  like  Manfred,  mmply  because  the  popu- 
lar writer  of  the  day  has  indited  **  The  Giaour" 
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and  other  lord-like  despondencies  I  For  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  not  a  poet  presumes  to  depict  him- 
self otherwise  than  on  the  verge  of  felo  de  se; 
while  every  countenance  of  consideration  assumes 
an  expression  of  nausea,  as  if  turning  away  from 
that  great  hlack  dose,  called  human  life ! — ^Parnas- 
sus hecomes  a  church-yard, — cypress  replaces 
the  laurel,-— every  muse  of  the  sacred  nine  assumes 
a  garland  of  ^'  funereal  yew,  slivered  in  the  moon's 
eclipse."  The  republic  of  letters,  instead  of  writ- 
ing itself  down  in  black  and  white,  enters  itself 
as  **  black  and  all  black," — a  genteel  melancholy 
being  the  order  of  the  day. 

Anon,  comes  the  merry  peal  of  some  joyous  fel- 
low of  a  scribbler,  rousing  the  world  into  a  horse- 
laugh,— ^who  throws  the  sops  into  the  sexton's 
face,  and  changes  the  aspect  of  the  three  king- 
doms ! — Every  body  knows  the  story  of  the  country 
curate,  who  offered  a  volume  of  sermons  to  a  Lon- 
don publisher,  just  when  the  success  of  Tristram 
Shandy  had  comicalized  the  country ;  and  was 
gravely  asked,  ^*  Whether  they  had  a  touch  of  the 
humorous,  as  nothing  now  went  down  but  humour." 
So,  since  the  triumph  of  Marryat's  "  Peter  Simple" 
and  '^  Jacob  Faithful"  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  every  blotter  of  foolscap  has  grown 
facetious, — every  body  pretends  to  a  touch  of  hum- 
our. The  Dickenses,  Trollopes,  Peter  Priggenses, 
Yellow  Plushes,  Hoods,  Hooks,  Pooles,  Grores, 
Chamiers,  Ingoldsbys,  Quiz,  Phiz, — all  the  suc- 
cessful writers  of  fiction  of  the  day,  vie  with  each 


I  other  in  their  drolleries ! — ^We  seem  to  hear  the 
voices  of  Lbton,  John  Reeve,  or  Keeley,  chuckling 
in  all  their  pages ;  and  before  we  open  the  volume, 
prepare  our  handkerchiefs,  that  we  may  laugh  till 
we  cry  again !  Comic  annuals,  comic  all  sorts  of 
things,  make  us  wonder  how  we  could  have  existed 
before  this  deluge  of  deadly  liveliness  poured  its 
vials  of  wrath  upon  the  land. 

But  again,  we  say, — ^Grammar  ! — ^Who  can  con- 
vert a  passing  bell  into  a  chime, — an  anthem  into 
a  carol? — Who  would  violate  the  distinctions  be- 
tween a  mourning  coach  and  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor ; — ^between  a  private  box  in  a  fashionable 
cemetery,  and  a  private  box  at  the  opera? — Shades 
of  Pan*,  Busby,  Johnson, — ^put  forth  your  buzzwigs, 
and  forbid  that  your  ingenuous  disciples  should  re- 
ply to  us  with  a  foolbom  jest,  when  we  require  of 
them  their  Propria  quce  maribus!  It  were  just  as 
becoming  that  her  Majesty  should  deliver  her  next 
speech  from  the  throne  in  the  strain  of  Hudibras^ 
or  that  the  ensuing  ode  of  the  laureate  should  he 
in  the  style  of  John  Gilpin,  as  for  syntax  to  be 
made  a  joke  of! — 

We  really  cannot  go  on  laughing  at  this  rate. 
At  anjf  rate,  we  beg  we  may  not  be  required  to 
shake  our  sides  where,  to  the  end  of  time,  heads 
only  should  be  shaken. 

We  appeal  to  Church  and  State ; — ^to  the  Speakers 
of  both  their  Houses,  and  the  talkers  of  all, — to  up- 
lift their  voices,  staves,  and  maces,  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  gravities  of  Grammar  ! — 


RHYMES  FOR  THE  CORN  KINGS. 


Ye  tyrants !  would  ye  chain  the  winds. 

And  check  even  nature's  laws  \ 
Would  ye  with  your  fetters  bind 

The  Universal  Cause ! 
Ye  revel  'midst  a  nation's  wreck — 

Wax  wanton  'midst  its  wail ; 
And  will  that  all  should  bow  the  neck 

Before  your  idol,  Baal. 
The  mammon  god,  whose  priests  ye  are. 

Too  long  has  borne  the  sway  ; 
And  in  his  blood-stained,  tear-washed  car, 

Too  far  hath  held  his  way. 
'Neath  gorgeous  fanes,  proud  Pharisees, 

For  **  daily  bread"  ye  ask  ; 


Yet  ttoim  your  starving  fellow  seise 

The  meed  of  labour's  task. 
Ye  hypocrites !  who  proudly  dare 

To  doom  the  poor  to  death  ; 
How  may  ye  use  the  lowly  prayer 

Of  him  of  Nazareth  t 
Man's  cup  is  filled  by  tinselled  drones. 

With  trembling,  to  its  brim  ; 
For  want  the  widowed  mother  groans— 

The  orphan's  eye  is  dim. 
God  said  of  old,  <<  Let  there  be  light**— 

And  light  her  wing  unfhrled ; 
When,  when,  shall  '^th  dispel  the  night 

That  wraps  our  moral  world. 


LINES.— By  a  Lady. 

8UOOB8TED  BY  THE  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  8CX)TLAND. 


In  vain  contending  parties  fight, 
And  proudly  call  their  darkness  light, 
Can  man  the  law  of  Grod  improve  I 
Christ's  **  F«to"  was  for  mutual  love. 
For  this  His  *^ new  command"  was  given. 
That  would  have  made  our  earth  a  heaven  ; 
But  men  cling  to  their  fallen  state. 
Still  cherishing  revenge  and  hate. 

Unholy  discord  !  from  its  influence  fly 
All  social  love  and  Christian  charity  ; 
While  infidels  rejoice  to  see 
The  Kirk  approached  with  levity. 
Men  sheath  the  sword,  but  now  the  pen  employ, 
And  spare  the  life,  but  chai«cter  destroy. 
**  Union  is  strength,"  yet  churchmen  disagree. 
All  Christian  love  lost  in  wild  anarchy. 
Contests  on  creeds  our  fire-side  pleasures  mar. 
And  (without  bloodshed)  there's  perpetual  war ! 


When  will  these  weary  disputations  cease  t 
Men  of  the  altar !  oh  1  be  men  of  peace  ! 

Happy  the  hearths,  (and  they  seem  holy  ground,) 
Where  peace  and  true  religion  yet  are  found  ; 
There  do  the  sick  and  poor  (whate'er  their  creed) 
Find  aid  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  need ; 
There  Christian  hearts  are  in  each  other  blest. 
And  home's  their  haven  of  repose  and  rest. 
No  censures  harsh  on  others  they  advance 
Who  love  a  song,  or  join  the  merry  dance ; 
Or  blame  the  young,  who,  innocent  and  gay. 
Pluck  the  bright  fiowerets  scattered  in  their  way. 
They  know  right  judgments  but  by  God  are  made, 
And  that  He  sunshine  grants,  as  well  as  shade : 

Retir'd  they  pray, nor  to  the  public  view 

Parade  hysterics,  and  religion  too ! 

But  Christian  hopes  and  pious  thoughts  impart 

A  blest  **  revwUi*  to  the  chastened  heart. 

ABsanssir,  /on.  K,  IMl 
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Mrt,  Bra^i  MomUdns  and  Lakes  of  Switzerland, 

3  vols.    Longman  &  Co. 

Thk  nairatiTe  of  this  lady's  trayels  \b  giveii  in  a  series 
of  letters  extended  from  her  notes,  and  a  journal  kept  by 
her  husband,  *^  a  Sexagenarian"  and  a  clergyman,  making 
his  first  appearance  on  the  continent  after  the  time  of  life 
indicated  by  the  title  he  assumes.  Mrs.  Bray  is  already 
known  as  an  authoress  of  ^Trayels  in  Normandy," 
^  Descriptions  of  the  Local  Scenery  of  Devonshire," 
ud  sereral  novels.  She  possesses  some  knowledge  and 
accomplishments,  and  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  thorough 
High  Giurch  principles,  and  a  becoming  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  her  own  powers.  Save  for  this  last  distinction 
$he  might  natnraUy  have  felt  some  distrust  of  being  able 
to  tell  English  readers  much  that  was  new  of  the  thread- 
bare scenes  which  she  visited,  so  fkr  in  the  wake  of  so 
Biiny  other  clever  publishing  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
tnth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  little  of  her  book  which 
might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  confined  to  the 
boiily  circle  to  which  the  letters  are  ostensibly  ad- 
dressed ;  not  a  little  of  what  the  impatient  will  call 
tiresove,  and  the  irreverent  twaddle.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  with  a  party,  so  late  in  the  day,  upon 
groond  so  often  trodden,  and  who  did  not  cross  the 
threshold  of  one  private  dwelling  in  Holland,  Germany, 
or  Switzerland  f  The  Journal  of  the  Sexagenarian  and 
Chorehman,  who,  for  the  first  time,  ventured  abroad, 
curyin^  with  him  his  fkgot  of  opinions  as  tightly  bundled 
op  as  his  portmanteau,  whose  impressions  were  all  fresh, 
and  to  whom  many  things,  become  common-place  enough, 
were  each  small  wonders,  forms  the  most  racy  por- 
tion of  the  joint  work.  There  is  occasionaUy  a  touch 
of  something  like  quiet  humour  about  BIr.  Bray  ;  and  his 
dislike  of  German  beds  and  German  cookery,  smoking, 
monstiches,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  mummeries  of 
pspistry,  is  genuine  and  natural.  He  is  a  most  minute 
obserrer;  the  only  doubt  being,  if  the  things  he  noted 
were  always  worthy  of  observation,  or  novel  to  any  one 
saTe  himself,  A  nephew  of  the  lady  accompanied  this 
nspectabk  couple  on  their  grand  and  long-talked-of 
^  and  left  them  safely  at  Geneva  to  make  their  way 
bone  at  their  leisure.  Bitterly  does  Mrs.  Bray,  and  with 
f^aEon  good,  complain  of  the  fiuthless  and  flattering 
"Handbook"  of  Mr.  Murray,  which  so  often  promised, 
^  only  splendid  and  beautiful  scenery  where  no  such 
^  appeared  to  their  unanointed  eyes,  but  good  eating, 
comfortable  lodgings,  good  tea,  and  fair  wine,  where 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  weary  and 
i^oogry  travellers.  The  castles  and  cathedrals,  and 
even  the  Bhine  itself,  were  disappointmg.  After  being 
Xrieronsly  disappointed  in  the  far-famed  Cathedral  of 
^traibnrg,  Mrs.  Bray  was  fkrther  disappointed  in  her 
"ipper ;  and  this  not  for  the  first  time,  for  she  had  scarcely 
fonnd  anythmg  fit  to  eat  since  she  had  landed  at  Ostend. 
^saya — 

1*  WIS  at  Strasbuig  I  first  began  seriously  to  appre- 
«Dd  being  half  starved  before  we  might  find  our  way 
.r  ^  Ei»gland ;  not,  however,  ftom  any  want  of  pro- 
^on,  bnt  from  the  mode  and  manner  of  preparing  it. 
^e  had  here  a  regular  sample  of  German  cookery :  to 
^1  ttnid  it  was  detestable ;  and  I  should  fear  for  any 
«»  who,  like  myself,  happens  to  have  a  weak  digestion : 

Aii*^^  *!»««  «o<*ed  must  be  anything  but  healthfW. 

^  »eats  and  poultry  were  generaUy  80  tonglu  that 
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they  were  scarcely  eatable ;  and  even  had  they  been  less 
so,  fVom  the  circumstance  of  their  being  not  roasted,  but 
ba^ed,  or  rather  soddened,  in  the  oven,  and  stiU  half 
raw,  they  would  be  totally  unpalatable.  Ham  is  often 
sliced  off  the  joint,  and  brought  at  once  to  table,  with- 
out any  kind  of  cookery  whatsoever ;  and  to  eat  it  in 
this  state  is  deemed  luxurious  :  it  certainly  would  be  so 
to  a  North  American  Indian.  And  then  we  were  served 
vrith  such  an  appearance  of  a  dinner — such  a  number 
and  variety  of  miserable  dishes  that  one  could  not  touch ; 
such  messes  of  vegetables,  stewed  tUl  they  had  literally 
lost  all  colour  and  all  taste,  excepting  that  of  the  grease 
with  which  they  were  saturated ;  and  when  they  were 
only  boiled,  they  were  generally  almost  green, — scarcely 
cooked  at  all.  And  then  everything  was  so  spiced,  that 
more  than  once,  when  attempting  to  dine  off  a  half-raw 
chicken,  as  tough  as  a  halter,  I  could  taste  nothing  but 
spice ;  whilst  ^e  bread  in  all  the  Grerman  inns  was  so 
unlike  itself,  that  I  &ncied  at  first  the  people  had  given 
us  something  resembling  a  disagreeably-fiavoured  tea- 
cake  in  mistake  for  it  But  I  found  we  were  served 
with  the  best  sort. 

The  following  is  very  English : — 

The  different  way  in  which  a  dinner  is  served  here,  to 
the  fashion  of  our  own  country,  is  not  unworthy  notice. 
The  fish  never  comes  first,  and  sometimes  it  is  eaten 
cold !  Indeed,  even  the  difference  existing  between  the 
most  common  utensils  of  household  convenience  is  not  a 
little  amusing.  Instead  of  a  tureen,  they  fluently 
bring  in  their  soup  in  a  round  vessel  (and  this  I  have 
lately  observed  in  England  also,  from  our  too  great 
affection  for  foreign  fashions ;)  and  if  you  ask  fi>r  a  slop- 
basin  at  breakfast,  they  bring  you  one  four  times  as 

large  as  the  teapot  and  all  the  cups  besides 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wash-hand-basin  is  seldom  larger 
than  a  pie-dish,  and  their  water-vessel  little  other  than 
a  cream-jug. 

The  ''Hand-book"  was  appealed  to  in  all  cases  of 
difilculty ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  more  efficacy  with 
extortionate  landlords  and  cheating  to^wrien  than  a 
reference  to  the  regulations  of  fares  by  the  magistrates, 
on  a  London,  or  any  other,  porter  or  cabman.  Some- 
times the  travellers  did  see  fine  scenery ;  but  one  de- 
sirable feature  of  a  new  country  was  ever  wanting  :  the 
women  were  nearly  all  ugly.  Even  Rhine  wine  was 
only  **  not  bad,"  upon  the  Bhine.  Mrs.  Bray  is  a  better 
judge  of  manners  than  of  wines :  of  the  Bhine  wine  she 
honestly  says^ 

I  do  confess  that  I  have  such  a  distaste  for  addty  that 
I  should  very  much  prefer  a  cup  of  good  English  small 
beer  to  most  of  the  so-vaunted  wines  of  the  Rhine,  that 
the  English  svrallow  with  such  avidity ;  admiring,  be- 
cause they  think  they  ought  to  admire,  whatever  is 
recommended  by  the  fashion  of  being  foreign,  in  spite 
of  the  grievous  stomach-aches  often  infiicted  upon  them 
by  such  acid  potations,  for  which  they  are  neither  pre- 
pared by  custom  nor  constitution.  But  in  this,  and 
in  many  other  respects,  it  is  really  wonderftil  to  see  how 
soon  the  English  get  through  their  stock  of  common 
sense,  and  squander  it  away,  as  fast  as  they  do  their 
money,  upon  the  continent.  I  never  like  to  meet  an 
Englishman  abroad,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  good  sense 
enough  to  continue  to  shave  himself,  (not  to  let  his 
beard  and  whiskers  grow  in  imitation  of  foreign  fop- 
peries,) and  does  not  smoke  till  he  makes  his  mouth  and 
nose  like  an  ill-swept  chimney,  and,  in  short,  has  mind 
and  originality  enough  to  remain  a  borough  John  Bull, 
go  where  he  may  among  strangers.  An  English  cox- 
comb, turned  into  a  foreign  one,  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  most  disgusting  of  idl  the  monkey  tribe,  be  they 
blue-fiiced,  or  white-fiMsed,  or  short-tailed,  or  long- 
tailed;  or  of  any  othor  grade  of  the  species. 
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In  another  place  she  remarks — *^  Some  of  the  English, 
eren  at  this  fine  hotel  at  Lucerne,  were  very  sorry  per- 
sonages, poor  examples  of  our  country;  and  these,  I 
remarked,  gave  themselves  so  many  airs  that  I  suspected 
0ome  of  them  to  be  of  no  higher  grades  than  wealthy 
tailors  and  mantua-makers  when  at  home/'  Mr.  Bray  is 
equally  severe  on  the  English  they  encountered. 

In  another  place  Mrs.  Bray  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
JVeedom  and  independence  enjoyed  abroad  by  the  hopeful 
youth  and  boyhood  of  England,  as  well  as  of  their  mauner 
•f  thinking.  And  Mrs.  Bray  does  not  confine  her  censures 
to  the  puppyism  and  gourmaniliff.  of  the  boys  of  her  own 
country.  At  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  in  sight  of  the 
Rocks  of  Mellerie,  she  feels  herself  in  duty  bound  to  lift 
ap  her  testimony  against  the  New  Iliio'ige,  which  ^*  ought 
to  have  been  burnt,"  "  the  infidel  Gibbon,  and  the  not 
Tery  moral  Madame  de  Statfl  ;"  remarking,  in  conclu- 
ilOn,  "  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  writers  who  have 
given  the  greatest  celebrity  to  Lausanne  should  all 
he  persons  whose  works  are  of  an  immoral,  irreligious, 
#?!  at  least,  an  objectionable  nature." 

Geneva  does  not  escape.  Mrs.  Bray  is  "  no  admirer 
of  Calvin,  nor  of  his  doctrines ;"  and  Geneva  has  yet 
greater  sins  to  expiate,  in  her  eyes,  than  being  the  scene 
«f  Calvin's  career.  We  could  scarce  have  imagined  any 
educated  English  person  still  entertaining  such  Iruy- 
fatrkei  notions  in  the  present  day,  who  had  not  been 
At  Oxford  some  time  far  back  in  the  last  ceutury.  Alas 
Ibr  poor  Geneva !  ^^  the  seed-pjot  of  all  the  rebellions, 
ferolntions,  and  heresies  of  Europe,"  which  many  per- 
flons  make  a  stir  about,  "  and  which  has  set  up  a  statue 
to  Rousseau  on  the  spot  which  gave  him  birth  ;"  which 
statue  Mrs.  Bray  seems  to  have  pointedly  cutf  feeling 
no  more  interest  about  it  ^  than  if  the  memorial  of  a 
man  that  had  been  hanged."  We  are  glad  to  get  her 
kWkf  to  the  Yale  of  Chamouny,  and  into  a  more  chari- 
table temper.  Had  her  nncharitableness  been  confined  to 
fuoh  ntter  abominations  as  the  English  ogres  she  en- 
eeuntered  at  Ghent,  we  could  have  sympathized  in  her 
indignation ;  but  mercilessly  to  pelt  not  only  Rousseau, 
Gibbon,  and  De  Staifl,  but  the  venerable  Calvin,  is  more 
than  Presbyterian  patience  can  endure.  We  must  exhi- 
Mt  these  Ghent  ogres.  The  scene  is  quite  what  the 
Afflerioans  term  a  regular  Trdlope. 

We  returned  a  good  deal  fatigued  to  our  hotel,  to  be 
in  time  for  the  tahfe-d'koU^  prepared  for  the  English. 
Some  part  of  the  fare  was  very  good  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
it  was  insufficient  for  so  large  a  company  ;  and  it  was 
Bade  less  by  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals,  too 
amnsing  to  be  passed  in  silence.  When  we  entered  the 
room  aU  the  seats  were  filled,  excepting  those  we  took, 
and  five  chairs  set  apart  for  ^  a  very  great  English 
ikmily,"  who  were  in  the  house,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  join  the  party  at  dinner.  **  The  great  Engli.sh 
Ikmily "  kept  all  the  company  waiting,  and  the  dislics 
eeoling  ;  at  last,  in  walked  a  very  fat  and  most  vulgar- 
leeking  man,  dressed  in  mourning.  Then  followed  his 
spouse  and  three  misses,  also  in  mourning.  The  lady- 
wife  looked  proud  and  cross,  and  glanced  her  eye  round 
the  table,  as  if  she  disdained  to  sit  down  with  the  peri^ouR 
about  it.  The  misses  had  a  very  boarding-school  air  ; 
all  pert,  and  talking  loud  and  forwardly  to  each  other, 
with  a  good  deal^  of  the  haughty  airs  of  mamma  about 
them  :  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  behaved  at 
dinner.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  all  the  dishes 
that  were  carried  round,  according  to  custom  on  the 
Continent,  were  first  handed  to  them.  Mamma  helped 
herself  and  her  chickens  to  everything  that  was  the  best 
and  most  eatable :  in  the  rudest  manner,  she  nearly 
cleared  each  of  the  best  dishes,  leaving  nothing  but  their 
scraps  finr  the  rest  of  the  company.    Mr.  Bray  and  my- 


self could  not  cat  the  foreign  messes  ;  and  since  our  \]\- 
ne.^s  on  the  Rhine,  we  had  been  cautioned  by  the  good 
doctor,  from  whom  we  parted  at  Manheim,  to  be  parti- 
cularly careful  as  to  diet.  Dish  after  dish,  therefore, 
passed  me  ;  and,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  one  that  I 
hoped  might  reach  me  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  the  she-wolf 
in  black  and  her  three  cubs  divided  it  among  them,  or 
sent  it  rouud  with  only  scraps  in  the  sauce.  At  last  there 
appeared  three  plump  roasted  partridges  on  one  di^h.  1 
thought  to  myself  those  women  have  eaten  so  much  they 
muat  let  me  have  a  chance  now,  and  Mr.  Bray  also  ;  bat 
I  was  never  more  mistaken  in  all  my  life.  The  lady  in 
black  took  the  very  dinh  out  of  the  ^r^on*s  hand  ;  and, 
calling  to  her  brats,  as  the  hen  does  to  her  chicks,  witb 
a  **  Sophy,  my  dear,"  or  a  **  Mary  and  Betsey,"  first 
helped  herself,  and  then  crammed  each  of  their  plates, 
sending  rouud  the  necks,  heads,  and  legs  to  us  starTing 
lookers-on.  In  the  same  way  she  treated  the  def^'ert, 
and  indeed  everything  of  the  best  at  table.  Mr.  Bray 
was  so  disfl:u.<^ted,  that  he  said,  had  he  been  about  to 
remain  in  Giient,  he  would  not  have  dined  again  at  thst 
tabie-d'kote  with  that  woman. 

This  family-party  will,  we  hope,  be  recognised  by 
some  of  their  good-natured  friends  at  home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bray  were  not  singular  in  such  misfortunes.  Amoii| 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy  returning  home  in  the  Batarur 
steamer,  was  an  unfortunate  little  fat  man,  who 

Spoke  the  most  Cockney  English — ^had  been  to  Germany 
and  down  the  Rhine — could  find  nothing  that  he  could 
eat,  and  nobody  he  could  speak  to  with  any  comfort ; 
and  was  seemingly  going  home  with  a  memory  stuffed 
with  recollected  miseries,  and  nothing  else.  He  wai 
very  angry,  too ;  for  some  Germans  had,  on  the  pretioTi* 
day,  he  told  me,  insnlted  him  at  the  tabic  <Vk6u^  at  Rot- 
terdam, by  gating  up  all  the  pudding  (the  only  thing  he 
could  fancy  at  the  table,)  and  seuding  the  empty  di1^h, 
with  the  sauce  in  it,  rouud  to  him. 

Long  catalogues  of  the  paintings  seen  in  the  chuicbes 
and  galleries  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  towns  are  gives,  with 
some,  we  presume,  just  criticism ;  but  we  prefer  the 
few  originals  introduced,  and  like  the  honesty  and  frank- 
ness of  such  confessions  and  strictures  as  the  following 
about  the  Rhine : — 

My  criticism  on  the  Rhine  will  be  given  in  a  few 
sentences. 

First,  then,  although  the  banks  are  in  many  place^  of 
vast  height,  yet  are  they  generally  too  sloping  to  pro- 
duce a  striking  effect.  There  are  very  few  precipitoM 
rocks,  and  none  of  those  are  of  the  fine  forms  and  colour 
of  our  Morwel  rocks  in  Devon,  which  are  not  half  so  hieh. 
Indeed,  one  great  defect  in  the  rock  scenery  of  the  Rliiiio 
is  its  want  of  good  colour.  There  is  in  it  little  of 
varietv,  and  still  less  of  richness — no  woods  on  the  5ide.« 
of  the  eminences  above  the  mighty  river,  but  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  low,  stunted,  unpicturesqae  Tine- 
yards  ;  and  these  rendered  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye 
by  an  additional  formaiity — that  of  walls  to  divide  or 
bank  them  up.  Tlie  earth,  we  were  informed,  havinjj  ia 
very  many  places  been  brought  to  the  spot,  to  make  i 
bed  of  soil  for  the  vineyards,  needs  such  support,  or  it 
would  fall  down  the  slopes  of  the  eminences. 

Then  the  castles  so  much  talked  of: — with  a  ffw 
exceptions,  they  are  generally  nothing  more  than  plain 
walls,  and  as  plain  towers.  Many  have  not  even  a 
battlement  upon  them;  yet  1  am  perfectly  willin:;  to 
admit  that  some  few  of  these  buildings  have  itreat 
beauty  ;  and  that,  standing  aloft  on  heights  and  crown- 
ing promontories,  they  give  an  importance  to  the  rock< 
as  they  are  seen  from  the  river  beneath,  which  they 
would  not  possess  without  them.  The  Gothic  walled 
to'wqis  and  villages,  that  stand  low  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  are,  generally  speaking,  of  much  greater  interest 
and  beauty  than  most  of  the  old  castles.  One  solitary 
battlemented  tower,  standing  near  a  most  picture^ne 
town  of  this  description  (which  tower,  I  think,  has  been 
drawn  by  Staufield,  and  published  in  one  of  the  AnnuaU.) 
we  thought  most  ^autifol  in  itself  and  in  its  pot^iu^a. 
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Aflftther  castle,  peering  aloft  on  a  portion  of  projecting 
rock,  was  (though  a  miniature  resemblance)  aomewHat 
like  Faikenstein :  tbitf  we  also  greatly  admired.  But 
the  fiiiefit  of  the  whole,  and  by  far  the  most  striking 
»«ne  on  the  Rhine,  is  where  the  lofty  heights  and  the 
ciuile  of  the  Drachenfels  come  into  view.  This  does, 
indeed,  deserve  its  fame. 

We  can  give  but  one  specimen  of  Mr.  Bray's  journal. 
The  scene  is  quite  a  subject  for  a  picture  :  the  unfor- 
tunate and  too  susceptible  gentleman,  annoyed  and 
dragged  about  by  the  tassels  of  his  active,  curious,  and 
TiTMious  lady's  shawl.     The  locah  is  Antwerp. 

^TiiUt  in  the  church  I  felt  a  person  fumbling  about 
ay  coat  pocket,  but  in  so  bungling  a  manner  that  I  at 
first  took  but  little  notice  of  it.  At  last,  however,  I 
tamed  round,  and,  seeing  a  little  man  in  a  blue  frock, 
UU  Eliza  that,  had  I  been  in  London,  I  should  think  he 
was  a  pickpocket.  She  said  she  had  never  heard  of  pick- 
pockets of  this  description  on  the  continent,  and  wondered 
at  my  suspicions  ;  adding  that,  as  I  was  tall,  he  probably 
raised  himself  above  my  shoulders  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
ceremony.  Afterwards,  however,  I  discovered  that  my 
suspicions  were  not  ill  founded  ;  for  I  lost  my  silk  haud- 
k.Ti'hief.  I  was  doomed  also  to  be  somewhat  annoyed 
by  Eliza's  shawl  ;  for,  owing  to  its  having  a  long  fringe, 
1  was  continually  catching  it,  whilst  pushed  by  the  crowd, 
either  in  my  button  or  in  the  knobs  of  my  umbrella,  and 
was  drawn,  sometimes  rather  unwillingly,  wliithersoever 
her  curiosity  chanced  to  lead  her. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  hint  our  suspicion  that  the  travel- 
lers were  a  few  years  too  late  in  life  of  undertaking  bo 
fatiguing  a  tour ;  and  probably  have  been  habituated  to 
«ajoy  ten  times  too  much  English  coi»/br«  in  their  Devon- 
shire vicarage,  to  be  indulgent  or  impartial  judges  of 
foreign  customs  and  manners.  Such  travellers  should  not 
Bet  out  in  the  expectation,  gallantly  repudiated  by  the 
magnanimous  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  in  his  journey  to  Rob 
Bfly'8  country,  of  "  carrying  a'  the  comforts  o'  the  Saut 
Market  at  their  tail." 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Domestic  Medicine,      Part .  I. 
By  Keith  Imrav,  M.D. 

This  is  a  work  intended  for  popular  uf?e,  and  one 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  be 
I-rtctically  beneficial  to  families  and  individuals.  It 
H  dear  and  concise  ;  quite  free  of  profesnional  pedantry 
inu  the  love  of  mystery  ;  and  is,  besides,  the  production 
of  one  who  appears  thoroughly  versed  in  the  modem 
pranice  of  medicine,  whether  as  a  phyeician  or  in  the 
humbler  but  most  important  capacity  of  apothecary  or 
uar».  We  have  seen  no  work  of  the  kind  of  which, 
from  the  I.  Part,  we  could  augur  more  fairly.  As  a 
»peeimen  of  the  work,  and,  moreover,  as  generally  useful 
Jriformation,  we  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  the  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  scalds  and  bums  : — 

After  noticing  the  old  remedies  of  cnrron  oii  and  cotton 
W"ol,  it  is'said  of  the  former  specific,  "  That  dirty  plan 
of  treatment  is,  however,  no  longer  necessary,  since  the 
Wean  be  excluded  more  efiectuaily,  and  with  ^'reater 
«omfort  to  the  patient,  by  covering  the  burned  or  scalded 
^rta  with  flour,  or  enveloping  them  with  cotton  wool. 
JhMe  are  both  popular  remedies,  and  the  latter  was  long 
•a  KM  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Scotland, 
wiore  it  was  adopted  by  medical  men.  .  .  .  But, 
y  fir  as  our  own  observation  has  gone,  we  have  not 
roniid  rotton  give  that  immediate  relief  which  is  derived 
irom  the  application  of  coid  icfiter  or  Jl^mr.  It  is,  in 
J-meral,  advisable,  before  employing  the  cotton,  either  to 
"ijoier^  the  parts  in  cold  winter,  if  their  situation  will 
4dmit  of  this  being  done,  or  apply  to  them  pieces  of  fine 
i^v\i,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and  wator,  and 
Wetted  fipcqucnily  during   several  hours,  or  until  the 


pain  and  heat  are  removed.  But  when  tho  bmned  murv 
face  is  extensive,  there  is  always  a  sensation  of  chill- 
ness,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with  cold  shiver- 
iugs.  In  this  case,  cold  applications  would  do  harm  ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  employed,  even  when  the  bum 
is  slight,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  shivering  ;  nor  should 
they  be  continued  if  the  patient  be  not  relieved  by  tbemy 
or  if  they  bring  on  shivering  ;  and  they  are  always  im- 
proper when  the  burn  is  situated  on  the  breast  or  the 
belly,  or  any  other  part  of  the  tmnk  of  the  body.  When 
the  legs  and  feet  are  scalded,  they  should  be  plunged  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  cold  water,  and  kept  immersed 
in  it  a  coinnihrable  time  before  the  stockings  are  rmnoted^ 
By  this  means  blisters  are  often  prevented  from  rising. 

The  application  of  flour  to  burned 

or  scalded  parts  is  a  remedy  very  extensively  used  at 
present,  and  is  now  preferred  in  some  of  the  London 

Hospitals  to  any  other  plan  of  treatment 

The  best  way  of  applying  the  flour  is  to  sprinkle  it  over 
the  burned  parts  with  a  kitchen  dredger,  until  they  lire 
completely  excluded  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  then 
apply  soft  linen  cloths  over  it.  Thus  the  burned  surface 
is  immediately  protected  by  a  cool  and  soft  covering, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  When  the  pain  re* 
turns,  the  flour  is  to  be  renewed  mthout  disturbing  vhat 
adheres  to  the  surface.  When  matter  begins  to  be  thrown 
out  it  mixes  with  the  flour,  and  forms,  over  the. injured 
part,  a  thick  paste  or  crust  similar  to  that  formed  by 
the  cotton,  which  is  not  to  be  removed  until  new  skin 
forms.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  removed  at  any  time 
when  circumstances  require  it,  by  covering  it  with  & 
large  warm  poultice,  which  softens  and  allows  it  to  come 
away  easily." 

This  extract  may  be  enough  for  the  treatment  of  slight 
burns  and  scalds.  For  cases  of  a  more  serious  natnre  we 
refer  to  the  original  work,  of  which  we  beg  to  reiterate 
our  approbation. 

Dr.  liqyle  on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India, 

European  science  is  at  length  beginning  to  atone  to 
India  for  the  misery  which  European  ambition  and 
cupidity  have  inflicted  on  her  tribes.  The  attention  of 
civilians  and  military  men,  but  especially  that  of  gentle** 
men  of  the  medical  profession  living  in  India,  has  been,  for 
some  years,  turned  to  that  fair,  fertile,  and  exhaustless 
field,  which  has  hitherto  lain  comparatively  neglected  and 
waste — at  least  if  we  measure  its  powers  of  productio]| 
by  the  slender  and  imperfect  results.  The  present 
volume  is  principally  devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  the 
experiments,  successful  or  otherwise,  which  have  already 
been  made  in  diilcrent  parts  of  India,  either  to  improve 
the  staple  productions  of  the  soil,  or  to  introduce  new 
ones.  Fifty  years  since,  attempts  were  made,  by  different 
physicians  in  the  Company's  service,  to  introduee  the 
cultivation  of  pepper,  cochineal,  and  various  other  pro- 
ductions, suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  So  early  aa 
1800,  seed  potatoes  were  brought  from  St.  Helena  to 
Bangalore,  and  supplied  to  the  natives,  who  now  enlfti* 
vate  and  sell  them ;  from  their  superior  quality  even  flnd« 
ing  a  market  in  Madras.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  mahogany  tree  was  brought  frpni 
Jamaica  to  Bengal,  where  it  thrives  so  luxuriantly,  that 
already  articles  of  furniture  have  been  made  of  th^ 
wood.  Pimento  and  coffee  have  also  been  introduced. 
Mace,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  thrive;  and  the  cinnamon 
tree  has  been  brought  from  Ceylon,  and  the  camphor- 
tree  frcm  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
of  Calcutta.  Though  cotton  has  been  raised  in  Indift 
from  time  immemorial,  its  proper  cultivation  is  still  in 
infancy,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ultimate  suc- 
CCH8.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  another  ancient  produc- 
tion of  India,  is  also  capable  of  being  carried  to  qiuc|i 
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greater  extent  and  perfection  than  at  present.  The 
details  given  of  its  recent  reyival,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Otaheite  cane,  are  cnrions,  though  less  important 
than  the  account  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  of  silk, 
and,  aboYo  all,  of  the  tea-plant ;  of  the  success  of  which, 
the  author,  who  has  made  this  a  particular  study,  augurs 
▼ery  fkrourably.  He  considers  the  British  territory,  in 
the  Himalaya,  as  equally  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea>plant  with  Assam,  and  points  out  sites  for 
experimenting,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  British 
hill  stations.  But  the  principal  value  of  the  volume  is, 
that  it  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  labours  and  experi- 
ments of  scientific  men,  in  different  parts  of  India,  to 
improve  or  develop  the  productive  resources  of  that 
vast  country ;  and  finally  showing  that,  even  in  the  most 
favoured  climes,  **  All  is  the  gift  of  industry." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  an  extract  on 
the  means  adopted  for  the  culture  of  sugar  in  India ;  a 
subject  to  which  the  present  state  of  the  sugar  market, 
and  other  causes,  concur  to  give  great  temporary  interest. 

In  the  year  1792,  sugar  rose  by  degrees  to  an  enor- 
mous price,  in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  the 
annual  importation  being  very  unequal  to  the  increased 
oonsumption  of  Great  Britain,  combined  with  the  demand 
for  exportation.  The  East  India  Company  were  called 
upon,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  public,  to  lend  their 
assistance  towards  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
sugar,  by  encouraging  importations  of  it  from  the  East 
Indies.  A  general  court  of  proprietors  was  held,  on  the 
15th  of  Miurch  1792,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
application  intended  to  be  made  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
or  to  Parliament,  for  lowering  the  duties  then  payable 
on  East  India  sugar.  Upon  this  occasion,  a  report  by 
the  committee  of  warehouses,  dated  the  29th  February 
1792,  relative  to  the  culture  and  produce  of  sugar  in 
British  India,  was  read.  As  fhrther  authentic  informa- 
tion appeared  still  indispensable,  the  court  of  directors 
ordered,  agreeably  to  a  suggestion  in  this  report,  that 
the  collectors  of  the  Indian  revenues  should  be  called 
upon  ''to  ascertain  various  particulars  relative  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  sugar  cultivation,  its  increase  or 
decrease  ;  whether  it  laboured  under  any  peculiar  disad- 
vantages which  could  be  removed  by  proper  encourage- 
ment" 

It  had,  however,  been  directed  in  the  year  1789,  that 
a  quanti^  of  sugar  and  some  other  articles  should  be 
sent  for  trial.  In  the  year  1790  a  quantity  of  Benares 
sugar,  vnth  samples  of  other  sugars,  and  of  tobacco  in 
the  leaf,  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  were  trans- 
mitted to  England.  In  February  1791,  Lieutenant  J. 
Paterson,  of  the  Bengal  establislunent,  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  court  of  directors,  stating  that  sugar  could 
be  cultivated  in  Bengal  with  many  superior  advantages, 
and  at  less  expense  than  in  the  West  Indies ;  though, 
after  making  his  contracts,  and  returning  to  India,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  found  the  facilities  so  great  as  he 
expected. 

The  result  of  the  above  orders  was  a  series  of  valuable 
reports  by  the  collectors  of  revenue  upon  the  culture  of 
sugar  in  India.  Among  these,  that  of  the  political  resi- 
dent at  Benares  is  the  most  full  and  comprehensive  in 
its  views;  and  it  may  be  profitably  referred  to,  even 
now,  for  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  sugar  in 
India.  With  these  were  obtained  a  few  essays  on  the 
subject  by  scientific  persons  in  India — ^as  those  drawn 
np  by  order  of  the  supreme  government,  by  Drs.  Rox- 
burgh and  Buchanan  Hamilton.  Lai^  quantities  of 
sugar  were  also  imported,  as  is  fully  related  in  the 
**  Papers  respecting  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of 
Sugar  in  British  India."  The  result  may  be  briefiy 
summed  up,  as  is  done  in  the  above  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  buying  and  warehouses,  11th  December  1822: 
''In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  former  proceedings  of  the  general  court  of  pro- 
prietors relative  to  East  India  sugar  took  place,  this 
article  has  risen,  by  a  regular  gradation,  to  be  an  im- 


portant branch  of  the  national  commerce ;  the  quantity 
of  East  India  sugar  imported  in  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1821,  having  amounted  to  about  fourteen 
thousand  tons,  and  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January 
1822,  to  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons." 

The  great  extent  of  the  Indian  territories  in  which 
sugar  may  be  grown,  the  quantities  which  were  imported, 
and  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  manufactured, 
had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  in  reducing  the 
price  of  sugar,  and  would  perhaps  have  injured  the  com- 
merce of  the  West  Indies,  had  not  this  been  prevented 
by  the  great  distance,  high  freights,  and  the  very  qd- 
reasonable  duties,  amounting  to  £37  16s.  3d.  per  cent, 
charged  on  this  country  on  East  India  sugar.  At  this 
time  English  metals  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 
English  manufactured  goods,  cottons  even,  entered  India 
on  paying  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent  The  continued 
demand  for  sugar,  of  which  the  consumption  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  production, 
had  also  its  influence  in  preventing  any  very  great  re- 
duction of  price  taking  place. 

But  at  the  very  time  that  these  efforts  were  making 
in  India,  the  West  Indians  were  assisted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  kind  of  sugar-cane,  which  far  surpassed 
that  originally  introduced  from  the  Canaries,  in  siie  and 
in  productiveness  of  juice.    This  was  the  Otaheite  cane, 
of  which  Captain  Bligh  says,  **  Some  very  fine  sugar- 
cane was  brought  to  me,  each  of  the  pieces  was  six  mchea 
round."    The  French,  about  the  year  1794,  introduced 
three  new  kinds  of  sugar-cane  into  Martinique,  and  into 
their  other  West  India  colonies  ;  one  from  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  another  from  Otaheite,  and  a  third  from 
Batavia.    The  Bourbon  and  Otaheite  canes  were  found 
to  be  nearly  of  the  same  nature,  both  being  much  larger 
than  the  old  West  India  cane ;  many  of  their  joints 
measuring  nine  inches  in  length,  and  six  in  circumference. 
When  trimmed  and  fit  for  grinding,  some  of  the  canes 
weighed  seven  pounds,  being  about  two  pounds  heavier 
than  the  largest  picked  canes  of  the  old  kind.    They 
ripened  quicker,  and  were  fit  for  cutting  in  ten  months ; 
their  juice  also  granulated  sooner,  and  threw  up  less 
scum  in  the  boiling  than  that  of  the  old  canes.    They 
also  resisted  the  iiyuries  of  excessive  dry  weather,  and 
the  ravages  of  that  destructive  insect,  caUed  the  ^onrin 
the  sugar  islands.    So  that  in  one  season— in  a  year 
wherein  the  dry  weather  and  the  borer  were  particularly 
fatal  to  the  other  canes — a  proprietor  estimated  the 
produce  at  3500  pounds  of  sugar  frt>m  an  acre.    In  a 
subsequent  season,  however,  5700  pounds  an  acre  are 
recorded  as  having  been  produced.    Macpherson,  in  his 
"  Annals  of  Commerce,"  says, "  After  such  proofs  of  their 
superiority,  the  new  canes,  generally  under  the  name  of 
the  Bourbon  canes,  were  soon  spread  over  all  the  British 
West  Indies,  where  they  very  quickly  superseded  the 
old  canes,  and  with  such  advantage  to  the  proprietors  of 
sugar  plantations,  whom  they  have  inspired  with  the 
most  splendid  hopes,  that  the  introduction  of  them  will 
undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  West  Indies."* 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Otaheite  cane  shonld 
have  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  at  the  very 
time  that  vigorous  efforts  were  making  for  establishing 
the  sugar  trade  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  that  among  the  numbers  who  at  that  time  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  so  few  should  have  thought  of 
improvements  m  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  India,  or  even 
in  the  manufkcture  of  the  sugar,  and  still  fewer  of  the 
introduction  of  new  kinds  of  sugar-cane  from  other  coon- 
tries.  Some,  however,  acquainted  with  the  West  India 
method,  fortiibly  called  attention  to  the  unthrifty  mano- 

♦  A  proprietor  of  the  groatert  respectability  in  the  Idaud 
of  Tobiio,  writes  on  the  20th  September,  1797,—**  My  pw- 
pertieshere,  since  we  were  restored  to  tilie  British  gowrn- 
ment,  have  become  very  valuable.  I  have  for  three  y«r» 
aver4^  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  laige  P'^' 
tion  of  rum;  and  the  Bourbon  canes  are  so  wonderful,  that  I 
expect  from  six  to  seven  hundred  hogsheads  next  year  if  I  eaa 
make  them.  This  cane  passes  wonder,  and  renders  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  canes  unpleasant.  I  would  not  as  a  planwr 
have  credited  a  report  of  what  I  have  witnessed  of  it." 
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fartnre  in  India,  where,  from  delays  in  the  processes, 
nneh  of  the  saccharine  principle  was  destroyed  before 
the  juice  was  boiled  down  into  sngar.  The  Bonrbon, 
or  Otaheite  sugar-cane,  was  at  that  time  probably  little 
known:  bnt  I^.  Roxburgh  was  well  aware  of  ^e  im- 
portance of  this  snbject,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1796,  he  applied  to  the  government  to  write  to  the 
Sopereaigoes  at  Canton  for  the  seeds  of  all  yegetables 
that  yield  fax  and  hemp,  or  that  produce  substances 
employed  in  their  stead,  as  well  as  for  the  yarious  sorts 
cf  wgor-cane. 

We  eannot  go  farther.    The  West  India  monopoly, 

of  which  the  present  high  price  of  sugar  is  rendering  the 

wmtrj  doubly  impatient,  and  the  want  of  a  large  tree 

mrket,  hare  no  doubt  greatly  retarded  the  advance  of 

sugar  coltlvation  in  India ;  but  to  this  it  l^y  out  of  the 

lather's  way  to  advert. 

An  Esst^  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,    By  William 

Ladd,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

The  American  '^  Peace  Society,"  some  time  since, 
offered  a  priie  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject.  Many 
▼ere  presented  ;  and  five  of  them  were  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  a  volume  for  general  diffusion. 
This  done,  Mr.  Ladd  was  requested  to  give  the  substance 
of  the  approved  essays  in  one,  and  with  his  own  additions ; 
and  this  forms  the  pamphlet  before  us — A  Scheme  for  a 
Congress  of  Nations  for  the  Adjustment  of  International 
Dupntes,  without  resort  to  Arms.  Dare  we  hope  that 
the  world  will  oyer  see  this  magnificent  idea  realized,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  purely'Christian  feeling  which  has  sug- 
gesited  it!  If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  called  for 
promptitude  in  exposing  the  evils,  the  miseries,  the 
improtement-preventing,  the  crime-begetting  character 
of  war,  this  is  it ;  and  we  therefore  hope  that  this  well- 
timed  esny  will  obtain  extensive  circulation  in  Britain, 
ud  do  its  own  part  as  an  enlightener  and  peace-pre- 
Jerrer. 

Guiso^s  Essa^  on  Washington.    Translated  by  Paul 

Pamell,  Esq. 

The  work  of  the  distinguished  French  statesman  is 
perhaps  less  important  for  what  it  can  tell  the  English 
reader  of  Washington,  than  for  the  light  which  it  reflects 
npon  the  views  of  the  writer.  From  the  present  position 
which  M.  Guizot  occupies  in  European  politics,  and  the 
isflaence  which  he  may  yet  exercise  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race,  the  tone  of  his  essay  is  to  be  apprecia- 
ted, and  thence  valued  and  admired.  While  so  many  vain- 
glorioQs  Frenchmen  are  running  crazy  about  the  bones 
of  Napoleon,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find  one  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  France,  making,  though  not  a  Republican,  a 
jttit  and  warm  appreciation  of  the  character,  genius,  and 
cueer  of  Washington. 

Edmburgh  Cabinet  Library^  vol.  xxviii.,  Iceland^ 
Greenlandj  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  With  Maps, 
Engravings,  &c.  &c. 

This  volume  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series, 
and  a  desirable  portion  of  the  history  of  the  great  human 
&aily.  Ourselves  a  northern  people,  and  descended 
from  a  common  stock  with  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland, 
^vioeity  or  interest  is  more  excited  by  their  history 
ud  present  condition,  than  by  that  of  most  other  im- 
perfectly civilixed  nations ;  and  in  their  desolate  wilds, 
foanisg  eatanets,  volcanoes,  and  glaciers ;  their  sunless 
cthne,  interminable  day,  and 

**  Long  night  of  revelry  snd  ease;'" 
vore  is  found  to  stimulate  and  affect  the  imagination. 


The  author  of  the  aceonnt  of  this  flunily  group  of 
northern  tribes  has  well  fhlfilled  his  duty,  by  compress- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  information  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  placing  this  information  collected  and  arranged  in 
a  clear  light.  The  far  largest  division  of  the  volume  is, 
of  course,  devoted  to  Iceland ;  but  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  known  of  the  other  countries  described,  finds  a 
place. 

The  Students  Cabinet  lAbrary  of  vseful  Tracts.--^ 
No.  88.,  <'0n  the  Life,  Character  and  Style, 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  Professor  Tholuck." — 
No.  40,  ^'  On  the  Nature  and  Moral  Influences 
of  Heathenism,"  by  the  same.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark's  effbrts  to  popularize,  among  our  British 
readers,  the  profound  learning  and  comprehensive  philo- 
sophy of  the  German  thinkers  cannot  be  sufficiently 
lauded.  At  an  uncommonly  cheap  rate  studious  indivi- 
duals, or  popular  Ubraries,  may  now  supply  themselves 
with  the  ripest  results  of  continental  scholarship  as  ap- 
plied to  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  Professor 
Tholuck's  two  Essays,  which  Mr.  Clark  has  here  reprinted, 
require  no  recommendation  from  us.  We  may  content 
ourselves  with  testifying  to  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
perusing  them.  Neander,  Gesenius,  and  the  first  names 
in  Grermany  and  America,  testify  to  their  merit. 


Alday  the  British  Captive,  By  Agnes  Strickland ; 
author  of  '^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England ;" 
&c.  &c. 

This  is  a  tale  illustrative  of  the  benign  and  saving  in- 
fiuences  of  the  Christian  religion.  Alda,  a  young  maiden 
of  the  blood-royal  of  Britain,  is  carried  a  captive  to 
Rome,  after  the  last  fatal  battle  of  her  relative,  the  war- 
rior-queen Boadicea.  Fierce,  haughty,  and  high-spirited 
herself,  Alda  becomes  the  slave  of  a  haughty  Roman 
lady,  LsBlia,  the  daughter  of  her  captor.  In  the  service 
of  the  same  lady  there  is  also  a  Jevnsh  captive  maiden, 
Susanna,  who  has  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  who 
becomes  the  affectionate  friend,  and  sympathizing  com- 
forter of  the  British  Princess,  whom  she  converts  from 
Druidism  to  Christianity ;  though  it  is  long  before  the 
proud  and  revengeful  spirit  of  Alda  can  be  subdued 
to  the  meek,  forgiving,  and  loving  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
The  tender  friendship  of  the  captive  maidens,  fellow-suf- 
ferers, fellow-believers,  fellow-worshippers,  is  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  meek  Susanna ;  after  which  Alda  is 
no  longer  able  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
her  mistress,  and  the  Roman  superior  slaves  who  exercise 
their  malice  upon  the  *^  barbarian  girl."  She  files  fhim 
Rome,  and  is  protected  by  a  Briton,  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  banditti,  who  had  been  a  general  under  her  fkther. 
Her  lonely  life  in  that  mountain-wilderness  where  the 
fiock  of  ewes  and  goats  which  she  tends  forms  her  sub- 
sistence, and  her  endeavours  to  win  her  rude  but  gener- 
ous benefactor  from  their  native  idolatry  to  the  faith  of 
the  Christians,  is  very  sweetly  described.  Alda,  in  her 
solitary  wanderings,  discovers  a  Christian  colony  of  new 
converts  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  ;  but, 
though  enjoying  occasional  religious  communion  with 
them,  she  refuses  to  join  their  community,  and  is  still 
alone  in  her  solitude  when  the  caprice  of  Nero  and  the 
arts  of  enemies  drive  from  the  capital,  to  this  wilderness, 
the  Roman  general  who  had  made  her  a  prisoner,  and  his 
haughty  daughter,  her  late  mistress  and  oppressor,  ftagi- 
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tiveg  and  helpless.  Leolia,  the  Roman  lady,  believes  that 
now  the  seaaon  for  revenge  hae  arrived,  and  that  she  and  her 
father  will  be  at  once  betrayed  to  their  euemicti,  who  set 
a  rich  reward  upon  their  heads,  by  her  former  ill-treated 
slave.  But  Alda  is  now  a  Chribtian,  whose  duty  is  for- 
giveness, and  whose  law  is  love.  She  conceals  the 
Roman  general  and  his  daughter  from  their  enemies  in 
her  grotto,  comforts  and  cherishes  them  ;  and  when  the 
father  sinks  and  dies,  the  slave-girl  becomes  the  sole  friend 
and  stay  of  the  noble  Roman  lady.  The  latter  is  slowly  won 
to  Christianity  by  her  own  afRictions,  and  by  witnessing  its 
blessed  fruits  m  the  heart  and  life  of  the  British  Princess, 
her  friend  and  instructress.  Together  they  nobly  sutfer, 
willing  martyrs  for  the  divine  faith,  which  had  changed, 
purified,  and  exalted  their  natures.  Alda,  in  brief,  is  an 
exceedingly  well-written  and  beautiful  story  of  a  pure 
and  ennobling  tendency. 

The  South  Sea  Islanders,  a  Christian  Tale;  and 
Moraig,  or  the  Seeker  for  God,  a  Metrical  Tale, 
By  John  Dunlop,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Philo- 
Bophy  of  Drinking  Usages,"  &c.  &c. 

In  general  character,  this  dramatic  story  closely  re- 
sembles the  above  work.  The  actuating  principle  is  the 
Christian  religion,  as  new  and  strange  to  the  idolaters  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  the  first  missionaries  arrived 
among  them,  as  to  the  civilised  Romans  and  savage 
Britons  eighteen  centuries  before.  A  wide  field  is 
opened  to  the  dramatist  in  the  lovely  scenery  and  deli- 
cious climate,  the  rich  productions,  strange  customs,  and 
wild  and  singular  manners  of  the  natives.  The  principal 
personages  are,  the  Christian  missionary,  Annesley,  and 
his  enthusiaatio  disciple,  the  native  Princess  Metabora, 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Utonga ;  which  island,  before 
the  drama  opens,  has  been  invaded  and  conquered  by 
the  king  of  another  island.  Lockhart,  a  shipwrecked 
British  officer,  is  the  only  other  European :  not  yet  coming 
up  to  Metabora's  exalted  ideal  of  a  Christian,  though  he 
becomes  one  ;  and  after  doing  gallant  service  in  the 
wars  of  the  king,  he,  of  course,  marries  his  lovely  Chris- 
tian daughter.  We  fear  the  composition  of  this  dramatic 
tale  will  not  satisfy  the  critics  :  but  if  it  please  many 
easily-pleased  readers,  which  we  think  is  probable,  that 
is  better  fame.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  "  Moraig,*' 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  fresh  and  vigorous,  if 
somewhat  unpolished,  description  of  every -day  Celtic  man- 
ners,and  the  rude  modes  of  life  and  wild  scenery  of  the  He- 
brides. The  story  is  very  simple  ;  and  is  said  to  be 
founded  on  a  fact  which  occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century  ;  when  a  little  liebridean  girl,  who  had 
heard  of  God,  set  about  questioning  all  who  fell  in  her 
way  about  how  she  was  to  seek  and  find  the  cliief  good, 
and  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  a  lunatic.  She  questions 
first  a  gay  Hebridean  maiden,  going  off'  to  the  Sacra- 
ment, hoping  to  meet  her  lover  at  the  "  Holy  Fair  ;''  an 
angler,  deeply  engaged  in  his  favourite  recreation  ;  a 
hunter,  a  shepherd,  and  the  ferryman,unsuccessfully ;  and 
Moraig  reaches  the  mainland,  and  is  not  informed  by  a 
minister,  who  is  not  a  tee-to taler.  Not  one  of  these  tia  tisfy 
Moraig's  passiouate  desire  to  know  concerning  God  ; 
but  the  satisfactory  reply  is  at  last  obtained  from  the 
tstilnt,  an  aged  lady  of  high  rank,  whom  little  Moraig 
accosts  in  the  streets  of  a  city  to  which  she  had  wandered, 
and  who  first  shows  her  truth  and  good — ^  the  way  and 
the  life,*'  As  a  specimen  of  the  poem,  we  choose  the 
opening  description  of  the  spot  which  is  Moraig's  He- 
bridean home : — 


In  this  recess  of  nature  dwelt  a  rac« 

Alert  and  hardy,  brave  ;  where  we  might  traee 

Courteous  demeanour  bland,  gestures  that  preack 

In  unison  with  words  of  ancient  speech  ; 

A  ready  native  promptness,  though  a  want 

Of  learned  nurture,  such  as  is  the  vaunt 

Of  their  compeers  amid  the  Lowland  plains. 

Supplied  with  lettered  lore  and  book-taught  swaias. 

And  yet  sublime  tradition  came,  instead 

Of  erudition,  to  inform  the  head  ; 

And  wild  and  stinted  nature's  scarce  supplies 

For  huHiau  sustenance,  were  met  by  wise 

Address  and  art.         ..... 

On  banks  of  a  deep  stream  that  did  convey 
Unmeasured  crystal  currents  to  the  sea. 
Some  hovel  cots,  unstable,  might  be  seen  : 
The  abodes  of  Moraig's  sire  and  all  her  kin  ; — 
A  refuge  from  the  long,  wild  winter's  ire — 
In  summer  scarce  a  shelter  they  require. 
The  mountain  breexe  freshens  the  scene  ;  and  ostnee 
Makes  peat-smoke  and  front  dunghill  scarce  a  nuisance. 
Young  Moraig's  sire  was,  on  the  Hebridean  plan, 
A  shepherd,  fisher,  and  a  husbandman. 
The  mother  severed  still  her  cares  between 
Her  kilted  boys  and  cow,  half-starved  and  leaHi 
That  shared  the  family  harbour,  in  her  stall, 
Bedded  with  breckans,  by  the  inner  wall. 
The  elder  youth  succoured  their  father's  hand. 
Accomplished  his  behests  by  sea  or  land  : 
They  clamb  the  steepy  mountain's  giddy  height, 
To  turn  the  goats  when  wandered  out  of  sight ; 
Or  on  the  deep,  mindful  of  family  wants, 
They  hooked  the  turbot*  from  liis  hidden  haunts. 
Upon  the  river's  brink,  the  infants  stand, 
In  emulation  keen,  with  hazel  wand 
And  crooked  pin,  and  thread  ;  and,  with  a  shont, 
Whisk  forth,  adroit,  the  struggling,  precious  trout. 
The  bank  and  lucent  stream  had  just  before 
Served  as  the  general  table  and  boudoir  ; 
Beside,  a  summer-house  of  turf  they  share  ; 
Make  dinner-sets  of  fVactured  earthen  ware. 
With  Celtic  courtesy  and  mock  parade. 
The  honours  of  the  rustic  feast  are  made  : 
Well  stored  with  bilberries  from  the  purple  moor, 
And  dui»e  and  tantjle  from  the  briny  shore  ; 
But  tempting  cherry  tree,  with  ruddy  smile. 
And  apples — all  are  stnuigcrs  to  the  isle. 

Of  the  wide  district,  scarce  a  denizen 
Could  spell  a  syllable  or  handle  pen  ; 
From  house  of  God  they  most  part  were  exiles : 
Distant  more  than  a  score  of  Highland  miles, 
No  cliilU  had  ever  held  the  church  in  sight 
But  once,  as  offered  to  baptismal  rite. 
A  sermon  some  had  heard  from  the  Stag's  Pale, 
A  huge  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  vale, 
Where  drowsy  dulness,  in  five  tedious  yean, 
Preached  once  to  ignorant  and  wondering  ears. 

This  is  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  a  poem, 
which  will  be  valued  more  for  its  purpose  than  the 
author's  accomplishment  in  verse. 

Chapters  on  the  Poets  of  A  ncient  Greece.    By  Henry 

Alford,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  W^nneswold,  Leicester- 

bhire,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  a  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  fine  literary  and  poetical  taste.  The  description 
of  the  works  of  each  poet  or  dramatist  is  illostratad  by 
specimens,  which  are  original  translations.  Besides  being 
an  agreeable  work  to  the  scholar,  this  volume  will  affard 
ladies,  and  merely  English  readers — all  those  who  ha« 
*Mittle  Latin  and  less  Greek" — the  means  of  obtaining 
a  competent  knowledge  of  those  great  works,  wbicb, 
for  a  series  of  ages,  have  obtained  the  admiration  o( 
every  civilized  people. 


*  Quttia;— r«{/</ifj /— Pri.nter's  Dsva. 
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Statiahcal  Exercises  an  the  Mapi  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,    By  E.  C.  Nanni. 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  as  a  most  useful 
aulliary,  in  schools  and  families,  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  part  of  geography — that 
of  our  own  country.  The  exercises  may  be  easily  turned 
into  questions  by  the  teacher, — thus  both  testing  the 
solidity  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  extending  it. 


NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

The  Morea,  and  Other  Pokms.  By  Alex.  Baillie 
Cochrane.    Second  Edition. 

The  Corsair's  Bridal,  Scio,  and  Othkr  Poems.  By 
W,  M.  Henry,  Esq. 

Recollections^  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  John 
JoD»  Johnson. 

The  Keytish  Coronal.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Adams. 
[This  neat  volume  may  be  described  as  a  provincial  or 
county  annaal.  The  idea  is  good ;  the  contents  are 
nried ;  and  not  the  worse  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole  consists  of  well  selected  extracts,  though  the 
greater  number  of  pieces  are  original  contributions.] 

Ethelsian;  a  Dramatic  Chronicle.  By  George 
Dirley. 

Conrad  Waulenrod;  an  Historical  Poem,  Trans- 

UTED    FROM    THE    POLISH    OF    AdAM    MiCKIEWICZ.      By 

Leon  Jablonski,  Captain  in  the  late  Polish  Army. 

Poland,  unlike  Russia,  has  long  had  a  literature, 
though  it  is  little  known  in  Emgland  ;  and  has  hitherto 
been  rather  classical  than  national  ;  Polish  authors, 
ontil  of  late,  having  either  written  in  Latin,  or  employing 
the  French  or  German  languages.  But  latterly  they 
bare  began  to  use  the  mother-tongue  of  Poland,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  national  literature.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  modem  Polish  writers,  is  the 
poet  MickiewicZy  of  whom  the  account  given  by  his 
tniL>lator,  Captain  Jablonski,  is  full  of  interest.  Of 
htm,  it  is  said — 

Uickiewics,  we  may  say,  is  the  founder  of  a  new  school 
in  the  national  literature.  In  Poland,  as  well  as  in  other 
(OQntries,  men  of  letters  used  to  imitate  the  ancients  ; 
the  more  they  approached  the  old  models,  the  greater 
wa3  their  success :  but  Mickiewioz,  like  Soliiller,  broke 
the  barrier  of  imitation,  and  went  on  a  vast  and  unex- 
ploRd  field,  following  but  the  inspiration  of  his  genius. 
He  revived  the  ancient  reminiscences,  the  primitive 
legends,  and  the  popular  traditions  of  Poland,  and  formed 
a  new  poetry,  with  all  the  boldness  and  success  of  a 
master.  He  admired  Goethe  and  Byron  ;  but  he  knew 
that,  in  order  to  be  admired  in  his  turn,  he  should  imi- 
tate none.    To  attain  this  end  he  had  but  one  maxim : — 

"Miej  serce  i  patrzaj  w  fierce." 
"Have  a  heart  and  look  Into  it.^* 

Earlj  in  life  did  he  begin  to  feel  the  extent  of  his 
toantry's  misfortunes,  and  to  acknowledge  the  duties 
which  its  situation  imposed  on  every  true  Pole  ;  but  he 
Won  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  cruel  persecution  witli 
'rtiidi  the  Russian  government  visited  all  those  who 
■uifcited  patriotic  sentiments. 

Bora  in  Lithuania,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Mifkiewicx  completed  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
^  ilna.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  already  made 
hJQ^'^lf  known  as  a  poet,  by  publishing  his  ballads.  A 
Hwrt  time  afterwards,  his  poems  "  Dziady,"  or  the  feast 
^  the  dead  ;  and  "  Grazyna,"  an  affecting  episode  of 
uthoaoian  history  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  rendered 
his  name  celebrated.  There  existed  then  among  the 
itadeuti  of  Wilna  aa  assgciatioB,  called  **  The^ciety  of 


the  Philaretes,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  emu- 
lation in  study,  to  encourage  science  and  letters,  and  to 
cherish  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  fatherland.  This 
society  was  therefore  considered  by  the  Russian  goyem- 
ment  as  a  focus  of  rebellion,  and  punished  as  such.  In 
1824,  many  of  the  students  were  imprisoned,  exiled,  or 
condemned  to  labour  in  mines.  Mickiewicz  was  sent  off 
to  the  Crimea.  There  he  composed  his  admirable  and 
inimitable  ^  Sonnets  on  the  Crimea.*'  Some  time  afber^ 
wards  he  was  sent  to  Moscow,  where  he  wrote  the 
historical  poem  of  "Conrad  Wallenrod."  In  1829,  he 
left  Russia  for  Italy,  and,  since  1831,  has  shared  the  fkte 
of  the  Polish  emigration.  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  he 
added  the  third  part  to  his  '*  Dziady,"  and  wrote  *^  The 
Book  of  the  Polish  Pilgrims;"  "Sir  Thaddeus,"  a 
national  poem,  &c.  France  has  lately  acknowledged  the 
merit  of  Mickiewicz  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  last  session,  on  the  motion 
of  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  instituted,  at  the 
"  College  de  France,"  a  chair  for  the  Polish  language 
and  Slavonic  literature,  the  professorship  of  which  was 
offered  to  this  celebrated  poet  of  Poland. 

This  account  of  Mickiewicz  may  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  mastery  over  the  English  language  which 
the  translator  has  acquired.  With  equal  judgment  and 
good  taste,  he  has  not  attempted  to  render  his  author  in 
English  metre,  which,  besides  presenting  great  difficul- 
ties, would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  given  a  much  less 
perfect  idea  of  the  original.  But  quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  poem,  and  the  translation,  every  person  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  patriotic  feelings,  must  take  warm 
interest  in  the  attempt  made  by  a  Polish  exile,  to  intro- 
duce the  best  literature  of  his  unfortunate  country  to  the 
notice  of  English  readers.  We  cordially  wish  the  trans- 
lation of  **  Conrad  Wallenrod*'  the  success  which  U 
deserves.  

PAMPHLETS. 

Sanatory  Inqitiiiy — Towns  in  Scotland. — [This  is 
the  Report  made  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  by  Dr. 
S.  Scott  Alison,  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  a  particular 
Scottish  parish  and  small  town  in  the  colliery  districts. 
The  picture  is,  in  every  view,  deplorable.  Many  excel- 
lent hints  for  reform  and  improvement  follow  the  details 
of  disease,  immorality,  crime,  and  misery.] 

The  British  Government  and  the  Idolatry  op 
Ceylon.  By  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Wesleyan  Missionary. 
[This  pamphlet  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of  superstition, 
besides  enforcing  those  duties  on  the  mother  country  in 
relation  to  the  important  colony  of  Ceylon,  which  indivi- 
duals seem  to  have  more  at  heart  than  governments.] 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  for 
obtaining  an  official  inquiry  into  the  pauperism  op 
Scotland. — [We  have  here  many  new  and  painful  facts 
in  support  of  that  inquiry  which  cannot  be  much  longer 
delayed,  concluded  by  a  Memorial  of  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby  as  Home  Secretary,  urging  immediate 
inquiry.  We  shall  cite  two  clauses  of  this  important 
memorial  : — "That  your  memorialists  have  observed^ 
with  deep  concern,  the  recent  increase  in  the  numhert 
and  detftittitiun  of  the  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  are  anxious  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the 

improvement  of  their  condition That  your 

memorialists  are  informed  that  the  parochial  and  volun- 
tary asKistauce  afforded  to  the  poor  of  Scotland  is  in- 
adequate to  procure  for  them  the  necessary  supply  of 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging ;  and  that  the  poor  have 
suffered  severely  from  diseases  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  such  supply."    For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  me- 
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morialists  nzge  an  inquuyy  whioh,  to  be  impartial  and 
eflbetnal,  must,  they  argue,  be  condneted  by  strangers.] 

A  Short  Statement  op  Facts  oonnectbd  with  the 
Proposed  Changes  in  our  Commercial  Taripp.  By  the 
Bey.  Thomas  Farr. — [A  yaluable  pamphlet,  costing 
only  a  ^roat,  and  containing  a  digest  of  facts  which  ought 
to  be  worth  pounds  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  of  their  country.] 

A  late  Supplement  to  the  Spectator  on  the  Import 
Duties,  is,  on  the  same  subject,  still  more  yaluable,  as  it 
is  more  fiill,  and  may  be  had  (we  presume)  for  sixpence, 
as  it  is  only  threepence  to  the  readers  of  The  Sptdtator, 
We  hope  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  both  pamphlets 
may  be  circulated,  to  which  the  cheap  postage  gives 
great  facility.  

SERIAL  WORKS. 

Chambers's  Information  for  the  Peoplk  Improved 
Series.  Part  I.  [This  is  a  revised  re-issue,  in  a  good 
form — (about  the  size  of  TaW»  Magazine) — of  those 
brief  and  comprehensive  treatises  which  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  published  some  time  since.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  Cydopsdia  not  alphabetically  arranged.  The  First 
Part  comprehends  an  outline  of  Astronomy,  Greology, 
Geography,  and  the  Physical  History  of  Bfan.  In  tilie 
age  of  cheap  publications,  this  is  about  the  cheapest 
work  we  have  yet  seen,  independently  of  its  other 
merits.] 

Pictorial  Shakspbarb.  Part  XVIII.  At  You  Like 
lu  [This  number  of  the  series,  besides  the  usual  aimo> 
tations  on  the  play,  contains  an  ingenious  defence  of  the 
character  of  Shi^peare,  as  a  husband,  against  the 
air-woven  theories  of  those  who,  upon  the  slenderest,  if 
not  imaginary,  grounds,  try  to  make  out  that  he  lived 
on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  all  his  life,  and  insulted  her 
in  his  will  at  the  close  of  it.  This  Pu^  the  play  of  ^« 
Ytm  Like  Ity  which  holds  the  place  among  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  does  among 
the  poems  of  Scott — ^not,  peih^w,  the  best,  but  yet  the 
best  beloved — ^is  richly  illustrated ;  and,  as  a  new  feature, 
contains  the  music  of  one  of  those  old  melodies,  to  which 
Shakspeare  so  often  felicitously  alludes.] 

Bulwbr's  Novels.    Volume  VI.    The  Ditowned, 

Virtue  has  issued  Part  I.  of  '^  Fox's  Book  op 
Martyrs,"  which,  if  not  too  high-priced,  is  likely  to 
be  a  successful  work,  as  it  has  always  been  popuhir  in 
England. 

Maculloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dic- 
tionary. Part  IX. — [This  Part  progrettet  from  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  to  the  length 
of  Cutch  in  Hindostan,  and  includes  India^  Ireland,  and 
ItcUy.  It  is,  therefore,  as  interesting  as  valuable  in 
information.  The  Part  also  contains  a  large  coloured 
map  of  Asia. 

Manon  Lescaut.    Parts  V.  and  VI. 

Savage's  History  of  Printing.    Part  X. 

Philosophic  Nuts,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Things. 
Part  11.  

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Miss  Sedgwick's  Stories  for  Young  Persons. — 
[Charming  little  stoiiesy  breathing  the  tenderest  hu- 


manity, and  the  finest  religious  spirit.  How  we  wish 
that  many  of  our  religious  tract  writers  would  study  the 
character  of  th^se  tales,  and  improve  by  the  example,  ao 
as  to  write  for  the  young  and  the  ignorant  in  a  way  to 
awaken  their  attention,  and  impress  thdr  hearts !] 

Rural  Scenes  ;  or,  A  Peep  into  the  Country.— [A 
new  edition  of  a  charming  little  book,  with  many  pretty 
rural  pictures.] 

Tales  of  Travel.  By  F.  B.  Miller.— [The  Tales  are 
of  many  lands  ;  the  pictures  illustrative  of  the  countries 
described.] 

Summer  Rambles  and  Winter  Amusements.  By  a 
Clergyman's  Widow. — [This  is  a  series  of  conversatiom 
intended  to  instruct  and  amuse  young  people.  They  are 
principally  about  memorable  natural  productions,  or 
notices  of  remarkable  facts  in  English  history.] 

A  Present  from  Germany  ;  or,  the  Christmas  Tree. 
Translated  by  Emily  Perry.  [A  fth^wning  uttle  book  of 
those  fairy  tales,  which  none  now  can  tell  save  the  Ger- 
mans. A  few  scraps  of  natural  history  are  interspersed 
to  give  variety.] 

Childhood  Illustrated  by  a  Selection  from  the  Poeis. 
[A  series  of  tender  and  elegant  poems  are  here  collected, 
not  so  much  illustrative  of  childhood,  however,  as  of  the 
feelings  with  which  childhood  is  regardedby  grown  people. 
The  poems  are  nearly  all  such  as  modem  readers  may  be 
presumed  to  be  familiar  with,  but  here  they  are  found 
gracefully  grouped,  which  heightens  the  general  effect 
of  their  beauty,  whether  of  form  or  colouring.] 

Stories  of  the  Animal  World.  By  the  Rev.  H.  E 
Draper.  [This  Juvenile  Zoology  will,  firom  its  plan 
and  style,  be  found  an  exceedingly  pleasant  as  well  as 
instructive  little  compendium  ;  and  the  cuts  of  animals 
and  birds  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  are  so  lively,  ac- 
curate, and  beautifril,  that  they  might  alone  give  value 
to  the  work,  without  the  descriptions.] 

FINE  ARTS. 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated. 
Part  I.  [The  drawings  of  this  pictorial  work  are  by 
Bartlett,  the  letter-press  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Those  wIm 
have  seen  the  Canada  of  the  same  co-partnery,  will 
have  a  perfect  idea  of  Ireland,  The  views  are  well 
selected,  well  drawn,  and  neatly  engraved.  The  lette^ 
press  is  lively  and  entertaining,  carrying  the  reader  firom 
Donaghadee  to  Drogheda.  The  Part  is  ornamented  with 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Willis — ^not  Yankee-like — seeming 
youthAil,  for  a  man  so  long  before  the  worid  ;  and  exhi- 
biting one  of  those  preposterous  piles  of  forehead,  abore 
a  boyish  face,  with  which  artists  have  for  some  yean 
back  complimented  authors,  Sir  Walter  Scott  included. 
Scott's  head,  by  Raebum,  before  this  fSaahion  cane  in, 
looks  absolutely  flat,  compared  with  that  given  him  by 
other  painters,  and  by  Chantrey  ;  yet,  Scott  had  really 
an  unusually  lofty  forehead.] 

The  Floricultural  BfAGAZiNs.    No.  LYI. 

Canadian  Scenery.    Part  XII. 


*»*  A  number  of  Serial  Works  are  sent  to  us,  either 
irregularly,  or  in  odd  numbers;  wliich  must  be  our 
apology  for  not  annooncing  them  in  onr  usual  Ust  ef 
publications. 
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PROTESTANTISM. 


"Th*  RafooDad  CIniKhes  aeptntod  tnm  tha  gtett  Babylon  to  hmli  Oam  tb«u  yibiA  ymtt  lanar  tad  mote Manble  t 
but  7«t  not  to  b*  tolcntad  for  vrar."— Dr.  HsNKT  Mori. 

1 


Thbre  are  five  great  lerolntions  in  tlie  liistoiy 
of  Man,  by  virtue  of  which  he  now  b  what  he  ia, 
and  society  now  stands  as  it  does  stand,  or  moves 
as  it  docs  move.  The  first  of  these,  Christianity, 
the  great  religious  revolution,  is  Hebrew;  the 
second,  Printing,  the  great  literary  revolution, 
and  the  third.  Protestantism,  the  great  ecclesiastieal 
rcvolntion,  are  German ;  tire  fourth,  which  aloine 
is  commonly  called  revolution,  is  French,  and 
political;  the  fifth  belongs  to  us  Englidh,  and  is, 
like  the  French,  only  now  in  progress :  we  may 
call  it  the  revolution  of  steam-engines,  spinning- 
jennies,  railways,  and  Joint-stock  companies.  Any 
ffian  that  wi^es  seriously  to  know  on  what 
ground  he  is  now  standing,  and  will  not  be  buf- 
feted about  by  priests,  statesmen,  and  political 
economists,  who  knows  whither,  must  study 
aerionsly  and  conscientiously,  digest  inwardly,  and 
tarn  over  again  and  again,  so  far  as  he  has  oppop- 
tnnity,  the  history  of  these  five  revolutions.  It  is 
oor  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  second  great  €rerman  revolu- 
tion, commonly,  but  not  with  much  propriety, 
<aHed  the  Reformation.  There  was  some  reforma- 
tion at  the  Council  of  Basle  in  1431,and  something 
of  the  same  kind  on  a  greater  scale  at  the  C^ncH 
of  Trent  in  1545 ;  but  what  we  call  the  Reforma- 
tion in  church  history  was  a  RBvoLtmoy,  if  ever 
revolution  was.  In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  shall 
stndy  brevity  as  much  as  possible ;  our  space 
does  not  allow  of  historical  description  or  disquisi- 
^on ;  we  rimply  propose  to  offer  a  few  **  Aids  to 
Reflection,** 

Ptopcrly  spfAldng,  every  Tory  ought  to  be  a 
"apist;  and  it  is  a  strange  enough  thing,  oonsider- 
^^  the  matter  on  grounds  of  reason,  that  the 
British  Toiy  normally  is  not  only  not  a  Papist, 
hut  a  fierce  denouncer,  and  (what  is  bad)  a  vile 
calumniator  of  Popery;  for  a  man  should  not 
cj^niate  or  speak  falsely  of  any  one,  not  even 
of  the  deril.  Much  less  should  the  Tories  speak 
Wsely  of  the  Romanists;  for  if  Toryism  he  i»  thing 

"0,  L^xxtm.--voi.  Yin, 


of  any  organism  or  condstency;  if  it  exist  by 
virtue  of  any  independent,  moral,  and  intellectual 
vitality,  it  must  acknowledge  the  Roman  Pope  aa 
the  most  consistent,  thorough-going,  philosophical^ 
practical  Tory,  that  the  history  of  the  world 
exhibits-^not  even  excepting  Napoleon.  Bat  the* 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  no  political  or  religious 
party  (and  British  Toryism,  least  of  all)  represents 
purely  or  consistently  a  system  of  prindples: 
parties  represent  interests;  and  it  may  be  the  in- 
terest of  a  man^s  heart  on  many  oocasions,  and  of 
his  purse  on  some  oceasiifns,  (for  we  would  not 
think  altogether  basely  of  human  nature,)  to  screw 
his  head  into  a  contradiction.  BritiBh  Toryism, 
or  Conservatisoiy  as  it  now  pleases  to  be  called, 
(^  the  world  is  governed  by  names,")  represents 
the  stable  principle  of  society  generally,  and  in 
this  regard  may  be  said  to  be  as  necessaryio  the 
constitution  of  society  as  the  bones  are  to  the  body, 
though  the  principle  of  life  is  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  blood,  which  we  of  the  movement  boast  our- 
selves to  be.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Pope 
stands  in  history  as  a  sort  of  osteology,  and  finn 
frame-work  of  the  ohureh ;  he  represents  the  stable 
principle  of  the  Christianity  of  churchmen ;  so  Idng 
as  he  exists,  he  exists  as  a  living  and  visible  pledge  ci 
the  indefectible  interests  of  the  Christian  hierarehy. 
All  churchmen  (who  are  mostly  Tories^)  therefore, 
and  all  church  Tories  (that  is  to  say  the  great 
majority  of  Tories^-for  tiie  chureh  in  tiiese  times, 
we  are  told,  is  ^^the  only  cock  that  will  fight")-^ 
ought  naturally  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the 
great  founder  of  liieir  faith,  or  at  least  as  an 
ancient  and  venerable  atty ;  a  doughty,  though  ncit 
always  a  wise^  champion*  But  ^ere  oomes  in  the 
miracle  of  time  and  place,  the  ^^overwhelming 
influence  of  external  dreumstanoes,"  the  power  of 
purse,  the  phantasmagoria  of  imagination,  the  fond 
jugglery  of  dass  and  caste,  the  noxious  exhalations, 
and  the  dim-flickering  blue  lights  of  rotten  and 
boggy  hearts,  disturbing  all  our  calculations ;  for 
the  Torie9  represent  not  only  the  s^Wc  or  Conser- 
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vatiye  principle  of  society  generally,*— but,  specially 
and  mainly,  in  this  country  they  represent  also 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Great 
Britain,  by  act  of  Parliament  established,  of 
Protestant  peers,  and  of  a  Protestant  nobleue  iU  la 
robe.  This  practical  interest  confounds  all  philoso- 
phical principles,  suspends  all  moral  affiniUes.  In 
this  country,  if  we  will  look  beneath  the  skin,  we 
have,  in  truth,  not  oi^e  Pope  only,  but  many — 
Cunnii^ham^  Cindliih,  and  Tail,  loiding  it  over 
the  Court  of  Session  as  Hildebrand  OY€t  the  Oerman 
emperor;  and  these  modem  men,  for  denouncing 
their  brother  in  Rome,  and  breaking  the  ninth 
commandment  daily,  being  only  baptized  with  the 
name  of  Protestant  (though  Grod,  out  of  these 
stones,  can  raise  up  children  to  Calvin,)  are  paid 
many  guineas  from  the  state  Treasury,  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day. 

But  while,  in  ScotLmd,  this  saoerdotal  gospel  of 
old  Gregory  is  being  preached  in  a  Protestant 
name,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed^it  ]^  pleasant 
to  observe,  men  are  beginning  to  act  more  honei^y. 
A  laige  section  of  the  Anglican  Church — a  Church 
commonly,  if  not  coneetly,  called  Protestant — haa 
puUioly  diioazded  the  designatbn  that  haa  hitherto 
marked  its  opposition  to  Popexy ;  and  out  of  this 
wambling  limbo  of  private  judgment  wherein  we 
now  roll,  boasts  to  be  building  a  bridge  into  the 
ancient,  devoutly-desired  region  of  infimibility  ^— 
of  which  bridge,  the  Pope  b  not,  indeedr-«6  in  the 
Romish  system— the  key-stone,  bat  still  remains  a 
chief  comer-stone.  The  Pc^  la  not  the  worst 
thing,  nor  the  eseential  thing,  in  Popexy :  in  him 
there  is  no  move  of  the  Roman  Chnich  than  was 
of  the  Venetian  RepubMc  in  the  Doge— than  there 
28  of  a  laige  lustre  in  the  topmost  jet.  Substan- 
tially, the  bridge  which  the  Puseptes  project,  ia 
the  same  as  that  which  was  built  by  the  doctors  of 
the  Council  of  Trent:  it  is  a  aacerdokd  bridge; 
every  stone  is  a  priest  legitimately  descended,  and 
lawfully  OTdaiQed--pre8erving,  ako,  within  itself, 
the  magical  power  of  perpetual  propagation ;  and 
the  cement  of  both  is  the  same— the  pride  and  am- 
bition which  is  the  besetting  sm  of  the  priestly 
order,  and  the  faith  of  silly  women  and  intellectual 
imbeciles,  without  which  it  seems  impossible  that 
such  a  portentous  stmcture  should  hold  together. 

The  vital  doctrine  of  Popery  we  hold  to  be  the 
infallibility,  not  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  Church— 
by  the  Church  meaning  iim  priesthood ;  for  the 
Pope  can  no  more  act  without  the  Chnrch  than  the 
Queen  of  England  can  without  the  Parliament.* 
If  this  view  be  correct,  (and  we  may  take  another 
opportunity  of  proving  it  at  length,)  then  the 
Pnseyites  are  substantially  Papists ;  for  if  they  do 
not  teach  the  in£ftUibility,  or  '^inde&otibility"  (if 
they  will  have  it  so)  of  the  priesthood,  they  preach 
nothing  new,  and  nothing  that  eonua  in  collision 


*  We  do  not  pretend  here  to  dedde  dogmatioally  what 
the  Popifih  doetrise  is, as  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  fai< 
dependent  of  general  oounoili,  or  Pope-presided  conn- 
eils,  called  general ;  hni  praaioaUy,  in  great  and  im- 
portant matters  of  Church  doctrine  and  discipline,  the 
Pope  has  never  acted  without  councils.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Popish  Church,  as  it  now  stsnds,  is  the  pioduct  of  a 
long  series  of  decisions  of  conncils. 


with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  private  judgment. 
But  that  they  do  preach  something  new  is  alto- 
gether too  plflJn :  they  make  as  much  noise  in  the 
world  as  Rolbert  Owen ;  and  they  have  got  paral- 
lelograms in  their  scheme  too— only  diocesan  ones : 
tiiey  call  Ihe  Reformation  publicly  a  Crixb; 
whereby  it  is  only  strange  (in  accordance  with 
what  we  above  remarked)  that  they  call  Popery 
also  a  crime,  and  in  the  same  bre«^.*  If  they 
meftn  anything  at  aB,  they  mean  that  fhe  exercise 
of  private  judgment  is  a  crim* ;  and  that  the  men 
who  exercise  it — ^the  people  commonly  called  Pro- 
testants— ^use  the  weapons  of  the  devil.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  here— no  compromise.  The  alter- 
native is  plain :  stand  upon  your  own  1^;b,  if  you 
can ;  if  not,  take  the  crutch  which  the  clergy  pro- 
vide. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  honest  man 
may  get  to  heaven  both  ways;  only  it  oertainly 
does  seem  more  honourable  to  march  up  stoutly  on 
one's  own  legs,  than  to  be  carried  in  on  the  back 
of  an  old  woman* 

Protestantism  is  a  thing  veiy  simple  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  have  expressed  it  vexy  plainly 
here.  The  Pnseyites  have  said  venr  plainly,  that, 
as  we  here  es^ress  it,  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  these  men.  We  ad- 
mire the  chivalroua  candour  of  their  hearts ;  we 
despise  the  puerile  imbecility  of  their  intellects, 
•*-«8  if  God's  whole  creation,  and  man,  his  noblest 
creature,  were  doomed  to  trip  continually  behind 
the  petticoats  of  a  nurse,  and  be  fed  with  spoon- 
meat!  Fie!  fie!  fie!  If,  indeed,  God  had  stereo- 
typed visibly  among  men  a  council  of  angela  and 
archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  crea- 
tures ^^all  eyes,"  as  Ezekiel  saw  them  in  vision; 
then  we  might  have  rejoiced  to  sit  upon  the  knees 
of  the  gods,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  wise  know  an 
end  of  all  mysteries.  But  when  we  see  creatures 
with  the  stature  of  full-grown  men,  with  solemn 
display  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  mumbling  and 
maundering  the  sheerest  puerilities;  were  it  not 
better  to  have  been  bom  altogether  without  rea- 
son, than  to  have  it  only  that  we  may  hand  it  over 
to  the  safe  keeping  of  tiiese  meni  Nature  rebels 
against  such  base  betrayal,  such  stupid  proetvation 
of  her  noblest  functions ;  and  in  this  BsncLUox 
Protestantism  properly  consists.  Is  it  strange  that 
a  man  having  eyes  should  rebel  against  spectadee, 
— ^which,  indeed,  are  useful  to  the  weak-ughted, 
but  to  the  man  of  healthy  vision,  bring  only  dim« 
ness  and  perplexity  ? 

That  the  right  of  private  judgment  b  the  grand 
watchword — the  atiieidus  9kMii3  vei  oadenUs — a€ 
Protestantism,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  entertain  any  doubt  for  a  moment.  Lather, 
indeed,  when  the  £mperor  and  the  Papal  L^ate 
refused  to  hear  him,  appealed  to  a  general  oooncil 
of  the  church— «  very  proper,  prudent,  and  modest 
procedure  in  all  respects;  as  Che  Romanists  them- 
selves admit  that»  in  the  fixing  of  doctrines,  the 
Pope  is  not  independent  of  coundls :  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  from  Luther's  whole  future  conduct^  and 

*  *  The  Crimes  of  Poperjr  sad  the  Reformatian.'*— 
Quarterly  Review^  March  1840,  p.  524. 
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^m  the  doctrines  preached  by  all  the  RefonneTs, 
that  they  did  not  nse  the  decrees  of  conncils  as  an 
anthoritatiye  rnle,  hut  only  as  an  nsefiil  help  of 
faitL  Soy  in  particular,  our  Westminster  Confes- 
sim  sajB  (chap,  xxxi.) — ^  All  synods  or  Councils, 
since  the  apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  par- 
ticular, may  err,  and  many  have  erred ;  therefore, 
thej  are  not  to  he  made  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  but  to  be  used  as  an  hdpia  both.*'*'  And 
the  Helvetic  Confession  (delnterpretaHoneSeripturcB, 
c.  iLt)  has  a  passage  to  the  same  effect,  standing 
m  striking  contrast  with  the  Papistical  doctrines 
now  preached  by  the  Puseyites : — **  Wherefore  we 
do  not  suffer  ourselves,  in  matters  of  religion,  to 
be  prefised  by  mere  opinions  of  the  fathers,  or 
determinations  of  councils,  much  less  by  received 
customs,  or  by  th^  muUitude  of  persons  agreeing  in 
tf<  same  opinion^*  (this  is  Puseyan  Catholicity  to  a 
T;  arithmetical  orthodoxy,  as  we  may  say,)  "or  by 
the  prescription  of  ages;  and  we  allow  no  judge  in 
the  matter  of  iaith  but  God  himself,  pronouncing 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  what  is  true  and  what 
false ;  what  to  be  pursued,  and  what  to  be  eschewed. 
We  acquiesce  only  in  the  judgment  of  spiritual 
men,  gathered  from  the  Word  of  God."  About 
this  matter,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Another  matter,  however,  closely  connected  with 
itt  may  not  bear  such  intuitive  evidence  to  all. 
It  Ls  this;  that  the  Protestant  Churches  utterly  dis- 
card and  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  priesthood;  that 
a  clerical  class^  caste,  or  order,  in  any  shape,  is 
altogether  foreign  to  their  genius.  The  Presby- 
terian Church,  for  instance,  in  this  country,  recog- 
nises neither  clergy  nor  laity  as  a  distinct  class,  but 
only  brethren ;  no  difference  of  class,  but  only  a 
difference  of  function,  for  the  take  of  order  and 
convenience,  J  And  we  see  weekly,  and  monthly, 
and  yearly,  in  our  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
S}'no<]s,  and  Assemblies,  that  there  exists,  in  fact, 
DO  separate  body  in  our  Church  similar  to  that 
^hich  is  called  clergy  in  the  Roman-Catholic  or 
Monarchical,  and  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  or  Oli- 
garchic Church.  Our  laymen  rule  the  Church 
conjointly  and  severally  with  our  churchmen ;  and 
in  the  annual  assemblies  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the 

*  Wi  ate  quoting  ttom  a  cheap  ftnd  oonvenient  little 
edition  of  the  ConfMaion,  printed  at  Aberdeen.  (George 
King*  1B40.)  This  publication  was  mucb  wanted  ;  and 
cannot  Ua  ofa  sood  circulation  in  these  church  times — 
^7  we  cannot  but  ezpresB  our  disapproval  of  the  impu- 
<»>fle  offthe  motto  on  ^etiile-page :  DeutvL  6,7,--'' And 
u«w  wivds  whidi  I  command  thee  this  day  d^ 
«vt,"&c — ^mofltpapisticiJlyand  most  heretically  setting 
mlh  that  the  Confession  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
Bible.  The  proper  motto  for  a  Confession  is  that  of  St. 
J»]ui<-J«Try  the  spirits  ^ekdker  they  be  of  God." 

t  We  quote  from  the  Syntagma.  Geneva:  1654. 
J*"^  hsiU  poliey  of  the  Kirk  oonsisteth  in  three 
tlungs :  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  distribution.  With 
dodrine  is  annexed  the  admmlstration  of  the  sacraments  ; 
ttdiceordmg  to  the  parts  of  this  division,  arises  a  three- 
Md  sort  efoffiee-bearers  in  the  Kirk;  to  wit,  of  minis- 
y*J*  pretdMn,  elders  or  governors,  and  deacons  or 
|u««nbQtorB.  And  aU  tkeie  may  be  called  hjf  ons  aemeral 
^fnmuten  o/tke  Kirk.  For  to  take  away  aU  oeca- 
•»n  of  tyniuues,  God  wiUeth  that  they  should  rule  with 
»otnil  eoBsent  of  Inretkren,  and  equality  of  power,  etery 
ope  according  to  his  functions:'    Second  Book  of  Difl- 


month  of  May,  (we  particularize  here  for  the  sake 
of  our  Trans-Tweedian  brethren,  not  over- well  in* 
formed  generally  on  these  matters,)  the  clerical 
members  &om  the  far  North  are  often  sadly  humbled 
to  find  that  the  Church  b  ruled  virtually  in  the 
metropolis  more  by  laymen  (specially  lawyers) 
than  by  churchmen.  So  the  leader  of  the  Church, 
in  the  present  great  anti-patronage  movement,  was 
a  layman  and  a  lawyer;  and  where  the  layman 
led,  the  churchmen  followed — ^into  a  bog.  This, 
however,  can  be  looked  on,  in  no  sense,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  working  of  our  non-clericai  Church ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laity,  (we  call  them  so, 
for  want  of  another  word,)  by  their  mere  presence, 
neutralize  much  of  the  violence  and  exaggeration 
which  the  "very  fervid  genius  of  the  Scots,"  In 
clerical  incarnation,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  emit. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  denial  of  a  priestly 
dasB  is,  in  any  way,  peculiar  to  Scottish  Protes- 
tantism. The  Helvetic  Confession  (chap,  xviil.  de 
Ministris  Eccksias)  is  very  express  and  very  edify- 
ing on  the  subject: — 

"There  is  no  priesthood  CsaeerdotiumJ  in  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  was  under  the  Old,  which 
had  an  external  consecration  by  oil  (unetumtmy) 
sacred  vestments,  and  divine  ceremonies,  which  were 
types  of  Christ,  who,  when  he  came,  AiMlled  all 
these  things,  and  abrogated  them ;  for  Christ  re- 
mains the  sole  priest  to  eternity,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  reverence  we  bear  him,  that  none  of  his  minis' 
ters  assume  so  high  a  title ;  for  our  Lord  did  not 
ordain  in  his  Church  any  priests  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, who,  receiving  power  from  the  sufiragan, 
should  offer  up  the  hos^  yea,  and  the  very  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  for  Ule  living  and  the  dead ; 
but  he  only  appointed  persons  who  should  teach 
and  administer."  .  .  •  .•  "Concerning  the 
power  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  we  avoid  the 
error  of  those  who  make  large  disputations,  sub- 
jecting almost  all  earthly  things  to  churchmen, 
contrary  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  who 
prohibited  dominion  to  his  followers,  and  chiefly 
conmiended  humility.  In  truth,  power  is  two- 
fold— ^the  supreme  and  absolute  power  which  Christ 
reserves  to  himself,  and  the  power  of  office  or 
ministry,  limited  by  him  who  exercises  the  full 
power.  This  secondary  power  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  an  authority,  ha  a  mere  administration 
(ministerio  quam  imperio  similior  est.  J  For  the 
Lord  grants  to  his  steward  (ceconomoj  power  in 
the  house,  and  gives  him  the  keys  whereby  he  may 
open  this  door  and  shut  that.  But  unless  the 
minister  do  everything  according  to  the  commands  of 
his  Lord,  and  if  he  exceed  the  limits  of  his  commis- 
sion, the  Lord  will  not  ratify  his  deeds;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  minister  does  everything  according 
as  his  duty  is  prescribed  in  the  Word  ofQod,  that 
the  faithful  will  respect  his  doings."* 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  lliis  final  sentence, 
how  intimately  the  two  doctrines  are  connected,-— 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  Christian  priesthood, 
with  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment.  For  what 
is  the  use  of  a  bench  of  judges  if  any  man  may 
expound  the  law  for  himself?    It  is  the  every  day 


*  Compare  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  1. 8. 
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case  of  trial  by  jory  in  those  eases  where  the 
jury  substantially  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of 
the  fact ;  or  where  the  fact^  as  in  a  question  of  mer- 
cantile practice,  makes  the  law.  It  is  useful  to 
hear  the  address  of  the  judge ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary; and  the  decision — guilty^  or  not  guilty — 
may  be  given  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  charge 
from  the  bench.  In  fact,  ministers  preach  and 
administer  in  a  Protestant  church,  just  as  profess^ 
ors  lecture  and  exhibit  in  a  German  university, — 
listened  to  with  respect,  with  enthusiasm,  and  even 
reverence^  when  th^  speak  nnsei  but  neglected, 
ridiculed,  and  discarded,  when  they  speak  nonsense ; 
fw  thqf  have  no  moncpofy. 

On  these  two  comer-stones,  therefore.  Protes- 
tantism stands: — 1.  On  the  assertion  of  private 
judgment ;  2.  On  the  denial  of  a  Christian  priesthood. 

Let  us  now  observe  shortly  how  the  several  points 
of  difference,  that  divide  the  Popish  and  the  Pro- 
testant churchefl^  are  either  specializations  or 
generalizations,  or  modifications. of  these.  We  do 
not  affect  a  complete  enumeration;  but  the  main 
points  seem  as  foUows : —  ... 

1.  The  Pope. 

2.  Tradition. 

8.  Indulgences.    The  Keys. 

4.  The  Mass  and  other  Sacraments, 

5.  Auricular  Confession. 

6.  Penance. 

7.  Celibacy. 

8.  Purgatory.    Prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  Good  Works.    Merit. 

10.  Worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints. 

1.  As  to  the  first  matter ;  why  does  Protestantism 
deny  the  Pope  ? — ^not  merely  or  mainly  as  an  eccle- 
siastical monarch, — ^for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  (supposing. always  that  no  particular  form 
of  Church  government  is  laid  down  in  scripture) 
why  the  Church  should  not  he  governed  by  a 
limited  monarch  as  well  as  the  State,— but  the 
Pope  is  obnoxious  to  us  as  the  living  head  of  the 
iaristocracy  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  the  highest 
power  of  sacerdotal  presumption.  We  denounce 
him,  not  because  he  claims  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Church,  but  because  he  is  the  ringleader  of  the 
priests.  In  the  denial  of  the  Pope,  therefore,  the 
main  thing  with  Protestants  is  the  denial  of  the 
priesthood  in  him.  If  Pope  Leo,  in  Luther's  time, 
had  ruled  the  Church  as  moderately  as  Queen 
Victoria  rules  us,  no  person  would  have  quarreled 
with  his  supremacy;  and  if  Dr.  Pusey,  in  our 
time,  preaches  salvation  by  the  same  exclusive 

.privileges  of  the '  sacerdotal  caste,  against  which 
Martin  jLuther  protested,  it  will  not  save  him 
from  being  a  Papist  that  he  does  not  seek  to  be 
called  a  Pope. 

2.  As  for  tradition,  the  denial  of  that  arises 
necessarily  out  of  the  assertion  of  private  judg- 
ment. The  Protestant  mind  rebels  against  the 
arbitrary  interposition  of  any  secondary  source  of 
evidence,  as  authoritative  between  itself  and  the 
primary  source  of  evidence-r-the  Bible.  So  we 
seek  for  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  in  the  Canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  not  in  the  reasonings  of 
Bellarmin.  The  denial  of  tradition  in  the  Pro- 
^stant  Church,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  refusal  of 


hearsay  evidence  in  a  court  of  jnstioe,  where  better 
evidence  is  to  be  had.  Of  course,  where  primary 
evidence  fails,,  a  reasonable  man  will  take  the  best 
he  can  get.  No  wise  theologian  despises  church 
history;  but  what  rational  man  will  peril  his 
salvation  on  the  infallibility  of  a  wandering 
sound? 

.  3.  Indulgences  were  the  first  thing  that  Luther 
quarried  with, — the  rank  offence  that  stunk  in 
tiie  nostrils  of  all  good  men, — as  if  God's  favour 
were  a  thing  to  be  bought  with  gold.  *  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  the  denial  of  indulgences 
is  merely  the  denial  of  the  privilege,  claimed  by 
the  priesthood,  of  foi^ving  sins ;  or,  as  they  now 
express  it  less  offensively,  the  privilege  of  remitting 
the  temporal  punishment  imposed  on  sin  by  the 
Church  ;*  and  the  revindication  of  that  privilege  to 
God  in  Christ.  It  is  a  discarding  of  the  priest  as 
a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  the  independent  communion  of  every  free 
man  with  his  Creator.  It  is  an  implied  denial  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste. .  It  is  ecclesiastical  democracy. 

We  must  mention,  however,  that  the  (hn/essum 
of  Faith  (chap.  xxx.  of  Church  Censures)  asserts 
the  power  of  the  keys  in  very  strong  terms,  and 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment  in  a  Protestant  Church ;  because 
the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  and  each  individual 
separately,  is,  by  the  right  of  private  jucfement, 
constituted  a  supreme  judge  over  all  judgments 
put  forth  by  the  clergy;  so  that,  if  any  clergyman 
with  us  were  to  attempt  to  stamp  the  seal  of  God 
upon  his  own  puerility  or  delirium,  and  launch 
the  same,  with  ban  and  bluster,  upon  the  head  of 
a  poor  layman,  he  would  only  be  laughed  at. 
But,  indeed,  the  thing  with  us  is  impossible, 
having  no  priestMbod ;  if  we  are  excommunicated, 
we  are  exconmiunicated  by  ourselves,  by  our  own 
peers  and  brethren  in  the  Church  courts :  no 
mere  clergyman  can  touch  a  hair  of  our  heads. 

4.  The  mass  is  the  dally  miracle  performed  by 
the  Christian  priesthood ;  and  in  so  far  as  Martin 
Luther  protested  against  this,  he  robbed  the  clei^gr 
of  that  which  they  must  necessarily  hold  mos* 
dear — ^not  an  exclusive  privilege  only,  but  a 
magical  power.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe 
how  backward  Protestantism  was  to  acknowledge 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  in  its  original,  simple^ 
symbolical  nature,  as  an  acted  parable;  for  it  was, 
in  truth,  nothing  more,  and,  in  this  view,  charac- 
teristically consistent  with  Christ's  wh<^  man- 
ner of  teaching.  Zningle,  the  Swiss  reformer, 
alone,  has  the  honour  of  having  iint,  sUk  the  six- 
teenth century,  proclaimed  the  ancient  doctrine  in 
its  grand  simplicity.  Luther  helped  himaelf  with 
consubstanHation^  which  seemed  at  least  intelligible ; 
Calvin  afiected  a  distinction  betwaen  htmse^T  and 
Zuingle,  which  is  little  better  than  a  solonn  trifling 
with  words— (Cbn/cwiow  of  Faithy  xxviL  and 
xxix. ;)  and  the  Puseyites — whom,  however,  we 
cannot  call  Protestants— stand  most  stoutly  upon 
what  they  call  the  real  presence,  utterly  repudiating 

*  See << DeelaraUottof  the OauOioIio  BtshopB and  Vkaifc 
Apostolic  in  Great  Britam  ;"  Tract,  No.  I.,  pnbKshed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  GatlioUc  Inatitnte  of 
Great  Britain. 
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the  oominon-sense  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  reformer, 
bnt  less  gross  and  carnal  in  their  conceptions,  as 
thej  think,  than  the  Romanists.  All  Protestant 
Chmches,  howerer,  agree  in  this,  that  they  ascribe 
no  mincQlons  virtue  to  the  clerical  ministration. 
With  them  the  cleigyman,  presiding  at  the  com- 
munion table,  is  merely  the  dispenser  of  the  means 
of  grace;  with  the  Papists  and  with  the  Puseyites, 
he  is  the  conductor  ^and  the  one  indispensable  and 
necessary  conductor)  of  the  matter  of  grace. 

The  same  holds  with  regard  to  the  other  sacra- 
ments. As  livery  of  land  can  be  given  only  by 
the  attorney  of  the  proprietor,  duly  authorized, 
and  mich  livery  only  is  a  real  and  substantial  trans- 
iereiiee ;  so  the  Papists  and  the  Puseyites  hold  that 
fitptism  can  only  be  administered  by  a  priest  duly 
commissioned ;  and  that  when  so  administered,  and 
(mfy  when  so-  administered,  it  operates,  by  the 
grace  of  €rod  and  the  magical  power  of  the  priest, 
a  real  and  substantial  regeneration  of  the  bap- 
tized souL  All  this  Protestahtifim  repudiates,  and 
mnst  repudiate,  because  it  does  not  allow  of  a 
priesthood  at  all. 

5.  As  for  the  matter  of  auricular  confession,  it 
is  plain  enough  that  if  there  is  no  priestly  order, 
there  can  be  no  confession  to  them,  impmaive  on 
Christians.  The  Lutherans,  indeed,  practise,  or 
^  praetiBe,  confession  to  their  ministers  (Uiey 
call  itBdekte  fna.  German;)  and  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  clergy  in  thk  countfy  from  intro- 
ducing the  same  practice,  if  they  think  it  tends  to 
edification,  and  if  the  people  do  not  kick ;  but  the 
proper  Protelstant  doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
lesion,  is  contained  in  that  text  of  the  Apostle 
James  (v.  16,)  «  C^mfess  your  faults  (me  to  €tnr 
d^;'*  and,  in  this  scriptural  sense,  it  might  be 
^^  for  Protestftnts  if  auricular  confession  were 
wmewhat  more  conmion  than  it  is. 

6.  Penance  is  an  arbitrary,  priest-imposed  punish- 
ment for  ^  and  with  tlie  denial  of  a  priesthood 
neeessarily.fHJls. 

7.  CeUbaey,  like  the  Mass,  if  it  could  only  be 
practised,  would  be  another  mincle  of  the  priest- 
lurad,  not  moTe  astoniiiung  to  common  men  than 
if  eteiy  priest  were  bom  into  the  world  without  a 
month,  and  with  eyes  on  the  point  of  his  fingers, 
like  the  magnetic  giris.   Even  as  it  is,  however  im- 

,  perfectly  practised,  celibacy  is  the  surest  fienoe  of  the 
ttoetdotal  caste;  it  being  very  naturally  conceived 
that  the  men  who  cannot  do  common  things,  must 
poeeess  the  power  of  doing  uncommon  thini^;  and 
thns  celibacy  not  only  marks  the  priestly  order, 
^ttpaiates  them  frcmi  vulgar  mortals,  but  estab- 
iiaheaasort  of  presumption  in  favour  of  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  with  which  they  boast  themselves 
endowed. 

8.  The  dental  of  purgatory  is  one  of  the  most 
^^Qsrkable  instances  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  oha« 
»cter  of  Protestantism.  Pnrgatory,  or  a  middle 
state  of  cleansing  and  preparation  for  indeterminate 
>nd  mediooe  souls,  is  in  itself  a  most  comfortable 
^  Gonsding  doctrine ;  and  unless-  a  person  can 
piove  (which  it  will  go  hard  to  do)  the  contrary 
fipom  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  every 
|«nevoknt-minded  Christian,  if  he  does  not  know 
it  to  be  true^  will  at  least  wish  to  be  true.    And 


the  fact  is,  that,  latterly,  in&ny  of  the  most  pious 
Protestant  writers  have  taught  a  middle  state,  or 
Purgatory.*  But  the  Romish  priests  abused  this 
consoling  creed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
own  power  over  the  soids  of  men,  and  furthering 
their  unholy  war&re  of  masses  for  the  dead,  sung 
for  hard  cash ;  and  this  roused  the  righteous  spirit 
-of  Luther  so  much,  that,  being  given  to  pasnonate 
outbursts  (like  Napoleon  and  other  great  men,)  he 
denounced  the  whole  doctrine,  and  **  threw  out  the 
child  with  the  wash-water,'^  as  the  German  pro- 
verb says.  Thus  do  we  see  in  the  rash  dogmatism, 
88  well  as  in  the  cautious  scepticism,  of  the  Pro- 
testants, that  the  midn  instinct  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings was  a  rebellion  against  the  existence  of 
an  imperious  and  monopolizing  priesthood. 

9.  Works  and  Merit. — ^This  is  a  delicate  subject ; 
and  the  present  writer  not  having  studied  the  ^  Mar- 
row of  Modem  Divinity,'^  may  posnbly  stumble  into 
some  heresy ;  but  he  will  state  his  opinion  quietly, 
•let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  man  who  be- 
lieves that  any  virtuous  work,  or  series  of  virtu- 
ous works,  done  by  a  mortal  man,  can  ground  him 
In  a  title,  and  furnish  him  with  a  meritorious 
claim,  to  eternal  life,  is  a  presumptuous  and  con- 
ceited fool ;  and  no  Papist  ever  taught  a  doctrine 
so  outrageously  absurd,  and  so  decidedly  anti- 
Christian.t  Against  this.  Protestantism  could  not 
protest.  As  little  could  it  have  entered  into  the 
brain  of  the  great  Reformer  to  protest  against  vir- 
tue, and  deeds  of  Christian  charity,  viewed,  not  as 
'a  meritorious  cause,  but  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  One  thing,  however,  he  saw, — 
an  evil;  and  a  clamant  one  in  those  days.  The 
priests,  who  interfered  with  everything,  interflBrsd 
with  Christian  works  also ;  and  those  deeds  which 
could  have  no  moral  value  but  as  the  spontaneous 
expressions  of  pure  feeling  and  strong  conviction 
(faith,)  were  prescribed  and  regulated  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  and  the  ignorant  dnistian  was  taught, 
or  naturally  led,  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
merit  in  doing  them,  as  mere  external  acts  com- 
manded by  the  Churdi,  independently  of  the  mo- 
tive from  which  they  might  proceed.  Further,  as 
works  were' tangible  things  that  oould  be  counted 
and  pud  for,  and  withal  exhanstless  in  number— 
whereas  faith  is  one,  invisible  and  indivisible— it 
.was  natural  that,  when  the  priests  wished  to  lord 
it  over  Christians,  they  should  find  it  at  once  more 
possible  and  more  profitable  to  lord  it  over  their 
works  than  over  their  faith*  For  these  reasons^ 
they  magnified  the  Importance  of  works,  nuignifjr- 
ing  thereby,  manifestly,  their  own  power ;  for  they 
alone  could  adjudge  the  reward  of  good  deeds  done^ 
as  tiiey  alone  could  remit  the  punishment  imposed 
upon  their  neglect  Agamst  this  mainty  (in  the 
judgment  of  tiie  present  writer,)  Martin  Luther 
protested ;  and,  as  in.  the  other  eases,  his  protest 
on  this  head  partly  implied,  partly  expressed,  a 


«  In  particolar,  Jn$i^  SiUUmff  most  eloquently  and 
poeticaay,  in  Us  &»imi»  «ici  ifem  MflMnfMi^f  a  work  in 
high  esteem  with  all  persons  of  •vuigelical  piety. 

t  Si  qnia  dxxerit  hinnmem  tui$  oferilmi  qn»  vel  per 
hnmons  natures  vires,  vel  per  legis  doetrinam  flao^ 
absque  divina  per  Jesnm  Christujn  grati4  posse  jnstiieari 
coram  Deo,  anathema  sit^— Ocwiict^  o/TreMt  Sess,  vi. 
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denial  of  the  saceTdotal  caste*  If  the  honest  Be- 
formei  went  beyond  thia^«-H:alling  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jamea^  as  he  la  lepoited  to  have  done^  ^^an 
epistle  of  straw,"  and  with  other  soch  homely 
phrases  as  he  was  accustomed  to  handy,  disparag- 
ing genuine  deeds  of  Christian  piety,  he  did  what 
was  not  foolish  only,  hut  pernicious;  for  good 
woBSS  are  the  grand  burden  and  boast  of  the  gospel, 
and  whoso  iqpeaks  against  them,  speaks  against  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

10.  The  woxBhip  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints  has  nothing  directly  to  do»  apparently,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  llie  discarding  of 
the  Viigin  and  the  saints  necessarily  followed 
however,  as  the  first  result  of  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment ;  for  St.  Peter's  supreuuicy  may  be 
proved  &om  Scripture  (Matthew  zvi.  18.,)  as  well 
as  from  St.  Cyprian  (de  vmtate^)  in  a  fashion ; 
but  the  duty,  or  the  propriety  ol  addressing  our 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ai^  the  saints,  is  alU^ 
gether  without  the  shadow  of  scriptural  authority. 
We  must  remark,  also,  that  the  saints  were  mostly, 
if  not  all,  priests^  and  that  the  priests  exercised  the 
power  €i  adding  to  their  number  indefinitely  by 
eaaoaization*  To  deny  the  saints^  therefoare^  was, 
indirectly,  to  deny  the  priesthood  in  oob  <d  its 
grandest  prerogatives. 

So  much  for  the  principles  of  Protestimtism, 
which,  we  repeat^  are  stibstantially  only  two-*-the 
sight  of  private  judgment  and  the  essential  laic 
character  of  the  Chriatittn  Chmvch.  If  we  are 
light  here,  then,  without  doubt,  the  Puseyites,  who 
deny  these  two  principlesy  are  Papists.  But  we 
do  not  Si^that,  on  this  account,  they  are  not  good 
snemben)  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  for  we  do  not 
know  that  the  Anglican  ClMireh  m  a  Protestant 
.Q»reh ;  at  least,  we  do  not  find  the  principles  of 
ProtestantiBm,  as  we  have  stated  them,  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Artides;*  and  we  know  that  a  large 
section  of  that  Chuidi  has  publidy  disclaimed  the 
name  of  Protestant.  It  may  be^  aim,  that  the 
AogUean  Qinrch  b  both  Protestant  and  PafMst; 
f eiicitouflly  ambignons,  that  all  creatures  may  ocne 
In,  as  into  Noah's  ark,  and  be  savied.  If  so,  it  isa 
•Catholic  (oar  universal)  Church  indeed ;  and  theie 
is  Bog;reat  harm  d(»e:  only  it  is  a  sad  and  a  most 
Ibiqnitoue  thing  that  P^nsts  without  the  Church, 
ehould  be  bemired  dadly  with  siander  and  falsehood, 
and  devihy  of  ail  khids ;  while  Papiste  within  the 
Chttreh,  being  called  by  iousAhdi  name,  are  courted 
jand  careaKd  by  the  great  of  tibe  land,  keep  their 
poAMB  witfaJn  belts  well  lined,  and  provide  their 
eons  with  pleasant  places*  Bnt  a  man  forgets  to 
Mai^  at  sndi  things  after  five-and-twenty. 

We  aball  now  torn  over  a  ka^  and  compare  the 
prindplos  of  Protestantism  with  the  preotice ;  and 
if  we  find  contradiction  upon  contradiction  here, 
we  need  not  be  su:^rised.  As  there  is  indwelling 
ain  in  idl  saints,  so  in  all  Protestantism  there  is 
indwelling  Popoy .  Pity,  perchance,  f (»r  the  re- 
Bpsctability  of  some  persons  that  we  cannot  aUow 

it  quietly  to  remain  itkhin;  but  our  duty  com- 

■■        •  ■  ■        -  -  . 

*  The  Artides  assert,  indeed,  the  safllciencj  of  scrip- 
iers  to  saWatlon,  bnt  not  the  svffieieiiey  of  the  indiri- 
daal  to  seriptnre.  Dr.  Pkisey  handles  this  matter  ahUr 
in  his  letter  to  the  3ith<^  of  Osdfoid, 


mands  us  to  drag  it  out  into  the  light  of  impartial 
criticifim.  We  have  f aull^,  it  is  plain ;  and  we 
may  as  well  train  our  ears  to  hear  them  deoenUj 
before  the  day  comes,  when  we  must  hear  them. 
We  do  right,  perhaps,  in  the  general,  to  hold  oiu^ 
selves  out  against  the  Romanists  as  immaculate^ 
according  to  the  proverb,  *^  Put  your  best  foot  fone- 
most;"  but,  after  all,  being  once  detected  in  a 
blunder — we  are  not  gods,  but  men« 

One  great  practical  blunder,  or  natural  self- 
deception  rather,  which  Protestants  practise  upon 
themselves,  is  the  imagination  that,  because  their 
religion  secures  to  them  the  ri^  of  private  judg- 
ment^ they  are  thereby  secured  in  the  actual 
easeroise  of  it.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  ia^  that 
Protestantism,  whan  it  asserts  private  judgment^ 
projects  an  intellectual,  as  Christianity,  in  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  projects  a  nu»al  ideal; 
and  though  it  is  a  very  conunon  thing  to  hear 
Protestants  boasting  of  their  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, when  they  wish  to  declaim  against  the 
Papists  for  a  party  purpose^(as  we  have  alaoreligioos 
Pharisees,  boasting  superior  holiness,  who  yet  have 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name ;)  yet  every 
observer  of  the  religious  culture  of  this  eountiy 
must  know  that  the  actual  exeroise  ef  private 
judgment,  among  persons  calling  themselves  Pro- 
testanl^  is  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  nuo^ 
her  of  those  who  prate  largely  of  the  privil^e. 
We,  indeed,  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  our  lig^ 
of  private  judgment,  aa  the  Jews  did  of  thdr 
deseent  from  Abraham;  oUivious^  all  the  whik^ 
tiiat  a  man  may  cry  *^  the  Bible;,  the  whole  Bible, 
and  notluiig  but  the  Bible  I "  lustily  enough  and 
yet  meaci  only  the  Catechism ;  as,  for  the  si^  <^ 
enpholky,  men  are  wont  to  qteak  of  kve,  when 
th^  moan  lust.  Practical]^,  wemaet  know  that 
the  exercise  of  private  jadgraiuit,  in  rdigioas  nat- 
ten,  is  a  very  difficult  thiog,  and  a  iSaiog  wMch 
belongs  only  to  strong  and  independent  minds,  and 
to  minds  well  instructed.  To  most  men,  as  society 
has  hitherto  been,  ChiistiaBity,  whether  under  the 
Protestant  w  P^>al  fenn,  is^  atnd  must  he^  man 
an  atmosi^re  than  a  weapon;  and  as  lor  praekicsl 
piety  (which  is  the  main  thing,)  the  philosopfaic 
thedogisa  exereiBingdefwyMSp  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  resolving  this  atmosphere  ehemi- 
cally  into  its  oompotient  paits^  dote  net  eagoy  a 
whit  better  fasalth  than  tiie  rudest  boor,  and  ia,' 
perhaps,  in  the  present  fietful  state  ef  socSeky, 
more  exposed  to  aethma.  This  consideBBtiett,  if 
rightly  weighed.  Is  of  infinite  use  towards  Ibsteiiag 
in  our  breasts  a  qrirk  of  charity  to  o«r  Inethnn 
of  the  Bomish  persuasion  ;  for,  properly  speahiiig, 
private  judgment,  as  a  practical  privilege,  belongs 
only  to  students  and  thinkers,  who  have  feiaiire 
and  inclination  to  set  themadhres  down  seriously  to 
«  eifUng  of  creeds^  and  a  critical  study  of  the  Bible. 
Protestant  Christhms^  like  Catholic,  are  made  so 
mainly  by  the  teachmg  of  the  ekigy  sold  the  Gate- 

chism.  Tliis  we  must  admit,  and  we  may  do  so 
without  the  stightsst  disparagement  to  eur  dear 
ProtestantiBm ;  because  it  may  be  (and  we  believe 
it  is)  that  Calvin's  catediism  reflects  reason  and 
scrq^ture  more  purely  than  BeQaxmin's;  and 
because  PhuUstantism,  like  Christianity,  has  ctifl 
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tlie  gniid  boast  of  piojeetbg  an  ideal,  &r  yrhose 
lealiation  it  sfciiyes;  whereas  the  Papacy  and 
Puepam  give  up  that  ideal-— the  Idea  of  a  perfect 
and  ripe  judgment  for  the  iadiyidual-^n  despair. 
And  ve  have  the  oonflolation  to  think  that  we  are 
adTsnciagy  hj  sbw  and  sore  stepc^  aomeiunes,  or^ 
u  at  the  piewnt  er%  by  rapid  strides^  to  our  goal. 
When  education  shall  be  so  diffused  that  eyeiy 
man  can  and  does  think  for  himself  (if  education 
shall  erer  effect  so  much,)  then  the  whole  world 
will  be  substantially  Protestant,  though  the  name 
of  Catholic  may  remain.    Whatever  opinions  men 
may  entertain,  if  they  haTe  gathered  those  opinions 
torn,  an  independent,  impartial  study  of  the  primary 
souioes  of  religioua  eyidenoe,  unbiassed  by  the 
iatervf  ning  authority  of  those  secondary  sources 
on  which  the  Papists  and  the  Puseyites  build, 
they  are,  and  axe  entitled  to  call  themselyes, 
FtDtestaot^  though  their  creed  may  not  agree, 
in  many  points,  with  any  of  the  Confessions  com- 
monly received  in  the  Protestant  Churches.    The 
advuioe  of   Protestantism  consista  not   in   the 
infiieased  building  of  churches^  and  printing  of 
C8techism%  by  this  or  that  particular  party,  but 
ts  the  inereated,  wdqmdait,  bona  fide  siunt  of 
Ae  Bibk  among  all  parties*    And  here  we  cannot 
hut  nmark,  that  the  cleigymen  of  all  denomi- 
ostions  are   not  always  sufficiently  careful  to 
impress  this  grand  truth  on  the  minds  of  their 
IiMien;  on  tibe  contrary,  they  often  ^leak  as  if 
Bible  study. W0I*  nothing  but  a  wftiM^hing  the 
lK>okB  of  Scripture  to  fish  out  proo&  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  catechism;  whereas^  we  are  told  to 
""narch  the  Scripturea  mtoA^r  these  things  are  so/' 
And  though  eatechiama  and  confessions  are  rery 
iiKfol  and  excellent  things,  yet  that  deigyman 
does  not  do  hia  duty  to  his  people  who  habitually 
iMommenda  one  catechism  to  their  attention,  and 
one  only.    It  is  better  to  study  no  catechism  at  all 
tban  to  study  only  one,  as  such  systematic  cram- 
mog  with  favoniite  dogmaa  can  only  serve  to 
fill  the  mind  with  aectaxian  prejudices^  and  pte- 
veat  the  fne  deyelopmant  of  a  grand  and  Catlu)lic 
Protestantism  in  the  aouL    In  this  respect  private 
^^bristians  are  much  better  off  than  students  of 
tbfio^y,  for  these  an  often  tramed  more  into  the 
coiioQft  knowledge  of  the  Church  cieed,  than  to 
the  act  of  independent  thinkii^;  whereas,  Pfotea- 
tsatim  adcnowledges  no  creed  but  the  BiUe,  and 
f^S^ids  artidea  and  deooreea  of  councils  merely  as 
ittostrstiena^-perhapa  oiily  aa  curiosltiea. 

Another  gr^practiQBl  blunder  of  Protartantigm 
u  of  a  much  moia  serious  complexion.  Accmrding 
tothe  pore  Protestant  idea,  private  judgment  is 
»*  merely  a  right  and  privilege,  but  a  duty ;  and 
if  a  duty,  then  it  must  be  the  most  gross  self- 
eontradiction  and  perfect  suicide  to  hinder,  in  any 
^^fi  dhrectly  or  indirectly,  the  perfonnanoe  ef 
»^  duty.  In  other  words,  the  assertion  of  tlie 
ftght  of  pxiyate  judgment  leads  necessarily  to  the 
oisownlng  of  religious  persecution,  and  to  the 
P^^  of  univenal  charity  and  brotherly  tolera- 
wi  of  aH  reBgioua  prhidples  and  practices.  And 
w>«  J«  so  maniftst  that  the  Protestant  Churches 
have  always  been  forward  to  make  a  public  boast  of 
WW  wl^feiwiolewi^ii,  iM  ppposed  to  the  peysewV ; 


ing  principle  of  the  Papacy.  In  the  year  1838,  for 
instancy  the  Bev.  Rt.  Candlish,  of  St.  Geoige's 
Church,  in  this  city,  writing,  as  the  organ  of  the 
General  Assembly,  to  the  Dutch  Churdi,  has  the 
following  protest: — ^''We  protest  most  solemnly, 
as  our  fathers  often,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  their 
lives,  protested,  against  iiOoleranee  and  persecuHon 
ofeverykindon  accouni  of  religion  ;  against  aUptih 
ceedings  and  plans  lohose  olject  is  to  impose  restraints, 
or  pains  and  penalties,  on  men  for  conscience  sake, 
or  in  ether  wc^  to  coerce  or  constrain  their  senH-^ 
ments  concerning  the  truth  of  €hd**  These  are 
noble  and  truly  Protestant  sentiments;  and  if 
sounds  that  tinkle  In  the  ear  as  sweetly  as  the 
yersicles  of  a  pretty  poetess  of  quality  in  an  embel- 
lished Annual,  were  necessarily  anything  more 
than  sound,  these  sentiments,  expressed  as  they 
are  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  general 
terms,  would  prove  a  great  deal.  But  unfortunately 
the  clang  of  consecrated  swords,  and  the  screws 
and  cordages  of  parliamentary  piety  tell  a  different 
tale.  Mat  God  fill  tou  with  hatred  to  the 
Popsl  said  Martin  Luther  to  his  firiends,  as  he 
left  Smalcald :  Pbbbat  Dla.bolus  !  as  the  Burschen 
song  says ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  theologians  in 
a  passion,  every  NON-I  is  the  devil.  Martin  Luther 
rode  a  fiery  steed ;  he  was  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
and  a  little  lack  of  Christian  charity  and  Protea- 
tant  toleration  may  well  be  overlooked  in  him; 
but  the  mere  pulpit-drum  beaters  and  theological 
anatomists  that  followed  in  the  fierce  strife  of 
wordy  denunciation,  are  altogether  unpardonable. 
These  men  mounted  a  vulgar  hobby-horse,  and 
lashed  it  soundly;  and  the  name  of  the  hobby- 
horse was  Church-orthodoxt,  and  the  name  of 
the  lash  was  the  vtrath  of  man,  and  the  name  of 
the  rider  was  the  Old  Adam  1 

The  intolerant  spirit  of  Protestantism  appears 
historically,  not  merely  in  the  practice,  but,  with 
marvelloua  inconsistency,  also  in  the  principles  of 
Protestants.  Toleration,  indeed,  was  unknown 
in  the  Christian  world,  Protestant,  as  well  as 
Catholic,  till  Arminius,  Grotius^  and  Episcopius 
victim  of  the  ever-infamous  synod  of  Dort,  in  Hol- 
land, and  John  Locke,  in  England,  preached  it ; 
and  even  now  in  this  nineteenth  century,  the 
Puseyites,  vrith  that  grand  consistency  which  char- 
acterizes them,  have  not  hesitated  to  refer  all  the 
evUs  under  which  society  at  present  ^proans,  to  the 
diabolical  pnnciples  of  toleration.*  Kor  is  there 
imything  wondeiful  here.  It  is  hard  lor  an  old 
sinner  to  cut  all  his  sins  at  once ;  and  there  being 
two  things  to  be  done  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
cure  the  eye  of  blin4ness  and  the  heart  of  bigotry, 
the  latter,  as  the  more  difficult,  was  left  undone. 
Perfect  toleration  is  in  fact  only  another  word  for 
perfect  love^  and  perfect  love  is  perfect  Christianity. 
If,  therefore,  we  see  newspapers,  and  revievra,  and 
magazines  of  all  kinds,  preaching  intolerance  in 
some  shape  or  other  publicly  in  this  Protestant 
country,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  with  coolness,  if 
possible^  and  aa  a  thing  altogether  natural.  Homer 
has  song  for  aoOO  years,  and  proee  still  reraaina  in 
^■'  ■  ■       "     I— .— »«— ^— ^— II     .       ,.,^,_,^^,^^^,^^_^,„     ,1   II 

*  See  the  famous  article  en  Spcialisni.  Quarterly  Ke- 
tiew,  March;  1840;  i^omin. 
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the  world.  The  intolerance  of  Protestantism,  which 
the  reverend  diyine  above  quoted  denies  to  belong 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  belongs  not 
to  that  church  indeed^.nor  to  any  other  church 
particularly^  but  to  human  nature  generally.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  manifestations  of  that 
selfishness  of  .ineuy  in  which  the  self-assertion  and 
self-protrusion  necessaiy  to  energetic  character 
is  so  apt  to  terminate.  AD.  enthusiasm  and  all 
eneigy,  with  our  crank  mortal  resolves,  naturally 
rushes  into  intolerance ;  which  the  balance-wheel 
of  wisdom  only  in  an  elect  few  of  God's  own  can 
check.  Hence  alone  we  explain  the  existence  of 
those .  persecuting  doctrines  which  the  confessions 
of  the  proper  Protestant  churches,  and  the  writings 
of  the  great  Protestant  divines  set  forth  without  a 
blush.,  The  wisest  philosophers  have  believed  in 
astrology ;  the  mildest  magistrates  have  banished 
and  burned  the  most  pious  persons  for  the  fictitious 
crimes  of  heresy  and  witchcraft ;  and  shall  we 
account  it  strange  if  the  most  orthodox  theologians, 
expounding  a  religion  of  love,  have  preached'  per- 
secutiony  and  fanned  hatred  systematically? 

For  the  sake  of  those  deluded  partisans  in  this 
country,  or  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they  (God 
foigive  them!)  intentionally  delude,  asserting  that 
persecution  for  religious  opinions  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Papal  church  only,  and  not  of  the  Protestant, 
we  shall  here  make  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
Protestant  Confessions.  The  HelteHc  Oim/ession 
(chap.  XXX.  de  MagiHratUy)  says : — ^^  Yea,  we  assert 
that  the  care  of  religion  is  the  principal  and  main 
duty  of  the  holy  Magistracy.  Let  them,  therefore, 
draw  the  swoid  of  God  against  all  malefactors, 
seditious  persons,  "robbers,  oppressors,  bktiphemersy 
perjured  persons,  and  against  all  those  whom  God 
has  ordered  to  punish  and  to  slay.  Let  them  also 
coerce  heretics  who  are  traUf  kereHcs,  being  incorrigible^ 
and  not  ceasing  to  offend  the  majesty  of  God,  and 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church."  And,  in  con- 
formity with  this  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  Churches, 
we  know  that  Michael  Servetus  was  burnt,  and 
that  Sebastian  Castaglio  was  banished,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Calvin,  who  played  the  stem  Dan- 
ton,  and  Beza,  who,  in  Ms  famous  book;  de  hasreticie 
eomdurendisy  seems,  as  it  were,  the  fiery  Mirabeau 
of  Geneva.  In  the  earliest  Scottish  Confession  of 
F^ith,  which  was  that  of  the  English  congregation 
of  Geneva,  we  find  the  following  veiy  violent  and 
Intolerant  passage,  denouncing  not  Papists  only, 
but  Anabaptists,  who  were  Protestants.  ^'As 
Moses,  Hezechias,  Josias,  and  other  godly  rulers, 
purged  the  Church  of  €rod  tom  superstitions  and 
'idolatiy,  so  the  defence  of  Chrisfs  Churchy  ajh 
jpertairu^  to  th^  Christian  magistratey  againtt  all 
idolaters  and  heretieSy  as  Papists,  Anabaptists,  with 
jKich  links  of  Antichrist,  to  root  oat  aU  doctrines 
oj  devils  andmeny  as  the  mass,  purgatory,  Limbns 
patrum;*  prayers,  to  saints,  and  for  l£e  dead ;  Freb- 
WILL ;  distinction  of  meats,  apparel,  and  days ;  vows 

.  r      ,     '       *"  .       ... 

*  The  Lmhm  patnm  et  infMOmH  Is  the  outer  eirole  of 
Hdl,  Mcording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Papists,  wfane  tiie 
«oiil9  of  the  patriarchs  before  Christ,  and  of  iofants  dying 
without  baptism,  are  supposed  to  swim  and  wamble  in  a 
irtate  of  stupor,  which  is  not  damnation^  but  is  certainly 
?ery  tu  from  salyation. 


of  single  life,  presence  at  idol  service,  xam's  ksmt^ 
with  such  like,  which  draw  tis  from  the  sodety  ol 
Christ's  Church,  wherein  standeth  only  remission 
of  sins,'*  &c.  The  Second  Book  of  IHsciplme  of 
our  Church,  chap,  x.,  says,  to  the  same  purpose,  with 
pith  and  humour  enough  r-^**  It  is  the  office  of  the 
civil  inagistitite  to  see  diat  the  Kirk  be  not  in- 
vaded or  hurt  by'  false  teachers,  nor  the  rooms 
thereof  Occupied  by  Dumb-ooos,  (moderate  preach- 
ers!) or  Ii)L£  Bellies,  to  assist  and  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  punish  those  ^at  will 
notobiy  the  censure  of  the  samCy  without  confounding 
alwayB  one  jurisdiction  with  another  :'^  this  List 
caveat  meaning,  that  the  magistrate  is  not  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  decide  what  heresy  is,  but  this 
bein^  first  decided  by  the  Kirk,  the  heretic  is  to  be 
"delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,"  to  be  burnt  as 
Servetus  was,fthr  denying  the  Trinity,  or  imprisoned 
for  a  few  weeks,  accdrtoig  to  the  miMer  practia 
of  modem  times,  as  Cleave  was,  for  srifing  a 
deisti<^  pamphlet.  These  quotations,  so  strangely 
in  the  teeth  of  the  fair  proffessions  contained  in  Mr. 
Candlish's  letter  to  the  Dutch  tJhurch',  prove  not 
only  that  the  Scottish  Church  is  not  tolerant,  bnt 
that  she  considers  persecution  for  religious  opmions, 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  as  a  sacred  duty ;  and  this 
not  only  hi  her  old  Confeteions,  but  in  that  of 
1647,  ratified  by  Act  of  P4irlia,ment  in  1649,  com- 
monly called  the  •  Westminster  O&ttfessi&ny  which 
repeats  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Disdpline, 
shortly  as  follows,  (chap,  xxifi.,  f  3.)  :-^**'nie  civil 
magistrate  may  not  assume  the  administration  of 
the  word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  otf  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  yet  he  hath  authority, 
and  it  is  his  Duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and 
peace  be'  preserved,  that  the  truth  of  God  be 
kept  pure  and  enthre, — ihAt  M  hktspkemies  and 
HERESIES  be  suppRES8Ei>— -all  comilptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  and  discipline  prevented  and  reformed, 
--all  the  ordins^ces  of  God  duly  settled,  and  ad- 
ministered and' observed.  For  the  better  efiecting 
whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  them,  and  to  prandSy  that  whatsoecer  is 
transacted  in  them  be  accof^^  to  the  uiwo  of  God." 
A  notable  passage,  which,  if  established  creeds  were 
not  unchangeable,*  ought  certainly  to  be  ciianged ; 
for  it  not  only  makes  intolerance  and  persecution 
a  duty  on  all  those  who  subscribe  the  Confeenon 
of  "Faith  \rithout  public  quG^cation  and  exc^ 
tioh ;  but  it  establishes  a  sort  of  secular  Popedom^ 
or  universal  Episod^te  of  the  magistrate  over  the 
priest,— which  stamps  the  seal  of  orthodoxy  on  all 
the  late  doings  of  the  lawyers,  and  turns  terribly 

« ■      .11     ^^i»— 1^— ^^^  I  ■  «■■  ^m^»—mmm^^-m^-    ■■»■■■■  »i  ■  » ■         ■         - 

*  Comparatively,  of  coarse.  It  is  difficult  to  chai^ 
any  creea  once  generally  recognized,  whether  establi^d 
or  non-established ;  bnt  it  is  Toy  difficult  to  change  an 
established  creed.  The  Dieeenters,  however,  in  Seot- 
luid  deserra .  the  highiBst  pxaise.  fte  baring  pnbUdy 
parged  their  foipiala  of  thiB-dfannable^heresyt  I^^T 
qnidlfy  their  subscription  to  the  Confession  with  the 
clause,  ^  It  being  always  understood  that  yon  are  not 
required  to  approve  of  anything  in  these  books  which 
teaches,  or  may  be  supj^osed  to  teaofa^  oompnlsoiy  or 
pmecntittg  principles  in  religion.''  Aeon^ag  to  the 
fair  phraseology  of  Mr..0andli8h,'the  General  AssemUy 
ought  to  make  some  qualification  of  the  same  kind. 
But  we  must  imagine  church  creeds  are  crazy  through- 
outj  seeing  how  ftarftil  chnrcbsien  are  to  ton^  them. 
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into  the  ludicrons  the  sublime  HildebrandiBtic  atti- 
tude in  which  the  Church  nowafFecte  to  stand  before 
the  banded  principalities  a&d  powers  of  this  world^ 
ea^,  no  doubt,  to  pounce  upon  the  tithes. '  ' 

These  extracts  fh>m  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Protestant  Chttrches,  (and  having  these,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  point  out  doctrines  of  intolerance 
from  the  writings  of  th^ir  doctors,*)  prove  not  so 
much  the  inconsistency  of  Protestant  practice  with 
Protestant  principles — ^which  were  a  small  offence 
—M  the  inconsistency  of  Protestant  principles  with 
themselves  which  is  a  sorry  sight.    For  the  sacer- 
dotal Christians,  both  Roman  and  Anglican,  when 
they  preach  and  practice  persecution,  are  consistent 
in  every  point.      They  believe  that  the  Church 
is  a  firing  and  visible  theocracy,  instituted  and 
maintained  by  Grod  for  teaching  divine  truth,  and 
keeping  tiie  moral  world  in  some  decent  sort  of 
order;  according  to  which  doctrine  the  rod  in  the 
hand*  of' the  bishop  is  truly  in  the  hand  of  Crod; 
and  in  this  chastisement  \^  ought, to  rejoice,  for 
"whom  God  loveth  he  chasteheth."    But  the  Pro- 
testant Church  having  abolished  the  priesthood, 
and  pubfidy  declared  the  majority  of  each  fhdivi- 
dnal  mtellect,  whose  instincts  cry  for  emanci^ 
pation,  can  no  longer,  with  any  consistency,  keep 
the  worid  under  tutors  and  curators.    In  so  far, 
therefore,  ai  we  Protestants  cherish  or  practise 
intoIeranRce  in  any  point,  we  lite  in  habitual  con- 
tradiction to  ourselves,  and  carry  about  with  us 
thus,  accbiiding  to  Schiller,+  the  true  and 'real 
misery,  and  genuine  hell  of  a  rational  being.    It 
were  weH,  however,  after  dl,  if  our  self-contradic- 
tion conld  be  confined  to  principles ;  and  if,  preach* 
ing  doctrines  of  devils,  we,  like  Epicurus,  could 
boast  to  practise  the  precepts  of  angels.     But 
oar  practice,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  bur  prin- 
dplo,  on  this  point,  is  bad  enough ;  for,  though 
we  have  (not  with  the  best  grace,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) repeded  much  of  the  practical  intolerance 
that,  to  our  shame,  remained  in  the  British  statute*- 
hook  longer  than  in  any  other  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian^ there  still  remains  a  remnant  in  respectable 

*  The  title  of  Calvin's  famous  book  against  Serve- 
tvs  is  enongh  to  show  his  sentiments^ — ^^Pefenaio 
Ortbodoxse  Fidei  de  Sanci4  Trinitate  contra  Errores 
Michaelis  Serveti  Hispani;  nbi  ostenditnr  HanreHeoi 
jfvrv  gladu  coereendot,  et  nominatim  de  hoc  tarn  impio 
juste  et  merito  snmptnm  Genevn  ftiisBe  snpplieittm.*^ 
Stephan,  1554,  4to.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how  mach 
ihe  ud  brimstone  a  wrathful  Protestant  dooter  08& 
belch,  may  read  Beza's  famous  tract  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Such  fools  do  the  best  men  make  of  themselves 
when  they  get  into  a  religious  pcunon. 
t  **  SelfHMMitradiction  istheonly  wrong." — WallentUin, 
t  Anstria,  one  of  the  most  despotic  oountHes  in  Europe, 
liid  relipouB  toleration  nearly  perfect^  sixty  yean  ago, 
tlianks  to  Joseph;  with  us  only  since  1829.  We  are 
peifeetly  aware  that  recent  proceedings  ia  the  Tyrol 
show  thai  Uietteniiohis  not  strong  enough  for  the  priests, 
ud  that  it  is  not  in  Scotland  only  that  clerical  presnmp- 
tioQ,  which  is  a  thing  overtopping  Lucifer's,  may  dare 
pablicly  to  ^nck  the  beaid  of  the  Statute-Book  ;  but 
we  an  aware  also  that  Protestant  Prussia,  in  the  exer- 
ds6  of  that  episcopate,,  which,  as  we  have  seen^  the  Con- 
fession of  FaSlth  commits,  to  the  civil  magistrate,  prac- 
tiies  the  same  kind  of  persecution  in  Silesia ;  and  we 
know,  farther,  and  see  with  sore  eyes  daily,  that  there 
i>  a  large  party  in  this  country  of  ftuntic  and  venomous 
Bwn>who  deal  wholesale  in  the  vulgarest  ritnperation 


lustlhood,  as  recent  acts  of  Parliament  anent  jail- 
chaplaincies,  school-inspectorships,  and  other  small 
matters  of  that  kind,  Sufficiently  testify.*  Nay, 
we  may  say  trtQy — and  the  more  publicly  it  is 
confiessed  the  better — that  bigotry  is  engrained  in 
theBritish  constitution ;  (being  eradicated  by  slow 
degrees,  every  small  branch  lopped  off  requiring  a 
gigantic  wrench,  and  bleeding '  copiously ;)  that 
oppression  of  our  poor'  Romanist  brother  lives  a 
hereditary  guilt  in  our  members,  as  the  spoil  of 
Pbland  stands  a  Cain's-mark  on  the  broad  brow  of 
Bussia  ;  and  that  the  glorious  16dB,  good  as  it  was 
in  its  own  time  and  place,  was,  in  the  eye  of  God, 
only  a  sectarian  revolution,  a  heresy,  \cbgi(fis  in 
the  Scripture  sense,)  and  an  accursed  thing ;  fo^ 
every  revolution  that  celebrates  in  '  theological 
hatred,  and  stereotypes  by  civil  penalties,  the 
triumph  of  one  religious  flEiction  over  another,  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  is 
manifest.  For  the  great  principle  of  Christianity, 
as  we  all  know,  but  very  few  of  us  practise,  is 
Love  Think  EmMY ;  and  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neitherProtestant  nor  Papist,  Episcopalian  norPrea- 
byterian,  but  a  new  creature.  And  if  any  man 
say  that  religious  tests  and  civil  'disabilities— of 
which  not  a  few  still  remain  in  this  land — are  not 
^rsecution  and  intolerance,  that  man  Is  a  sophist, 
For  whether  you  cut  off  my  leg  or  shut  up  the 
road  where  I  am  walking,  conies  to  the  same 
Hiing.  I  cannot  always  choose  another  road. 
Murder,  according  to  the  gospel  doctrine,  is  com- 
mitted not  only  by  those  who  kill,  but  by  those  who 
oali  their  brother  Baca ;  and  they  are  intolerant  not 
merely  or  mainly  vrho  bum  heretics,  but  who 
d^Kght  to  maintain  an  unrighteous  tacendafu^ 
(call  it  Protestant  or  call  it  Papist)  over  any  class 
of  their  fallow  men,  and  deny  or  grudge  to  the 
poor  Samaritan  called  a  Dissenter,  the  free  parti- 
cipation of  the  quiet  waters  and  green  pastures  oa 
Gktd's  Cathblic  bounty. 

Let  us  ask^  in  conclusion,  what  are  the  signs  of 
tiie  times  in  respect  of  Protestantism  ?  Are  we 
advancing  or  are  we  retrograding?  for  the  present 
paper  is  written  to  no  purpose  unless  it  lead  to  a 
serious' asking,  and  a  serious  answering  of  this 
question.  It  appears  a  hard  task  to  read  the  pre- 
sent times ;  for  many  strange  beasts  have  appeared 
that  are  not  only  large  in  bulk,  but  also  bellow, 
like  bulls  of  Bashan,  like  the  young  lion  rejoicing 
in  hb  strength ;  and  such  things  are  apt  to  fill  the 
minds  of  men  with  undue  terrors.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  we  may  say  that  genuine  Protestantism  ia 


and  calumny  against  their  Christiaa  brethren  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  and  who  have  not  scrupled  to  bind 
with  chains,  and  to  load  with  heavy  burdepos  the  backs 
of  a  whole  people,  for  no  other  alleged  crime  than  what 
is  rather  a  virtue,  that  they  conscientiously  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  the  great  minority  of  the  Christian  Church. 
But  we  are  now,  thank  God,  seeing  the  end  of  these 
things,  in  4b  manner ;  ecclesiastical:  bigotiy  is  dead  in  the 
inteUigence  of  the  country  ;  and  the  persecuting  portion 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  merely  raising  a  sublime  howl 
that,  like  fkinous  people,  they  may  die  dramatically : 
AUon\  Iktniton,  fxma  defaibUm/ 

*  See  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander at  the  dinner  lately  given  in  Edinburgh  to  Adam 
Black,  Esq. 
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cmtlie  increase  amongst  oSf  Hie  increase  of  know- 
ledge ^d  the  spread  of  genokiie  education  insores 
thifl^  excepting  always  such  artificial  education  as 
aristocratic  young  men  leceive  at  Oxford,  which 
only  oonfinns  prejudices;  but  Oxonians  axe  a 
small  part  of  the  British  people.  As  for  Puseyismt 
{t  is  nothing  new,  and  more  a  magnificent  toy 
of  the  deigy  than  a  god  before  which  the  sound 
sense  of  England  will  ever  bend«  The  sacerdotal 
creature  slept  for  a  century,  and  now  awakes ; 
no  man,  at  any  time,  had  a  right  to  say  that  the 
Anglican  Church  ever  was  a  Protestant  church; 
and  no  man  has  now  any  right  to  be  surprised  if 
it  publicly  declares  itself  a  Popish  Chnrdu  We 
ought  rather  to  rejoice,  that  such  as  the  Anglican 
Church  is-*-«  sacerdotal,  and  therefore  an  intolerant 
church—- itnowshowsitsel^and  vauntsitself.  There 
is  honesty  in  this;  and  an  honest  devil  is  little 
dangerous ;  at  least  it  was  not  this  sort  of  a  devil  that 
tempted  Ere  in  Paradise*  But  tho  Church  of  Eng<> 
land;  that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  and  the  clerical 
toterestfl^  are  one  thing;  the  English  people  are 
another,  and  a  veiy  different  thing.  Of  these 
latter  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  their  grand 
moral  instincts,  their  habits,  the  whole  stamp  of 
their  character  and  tone  of  their  bong,  are,  and 
will  remain  essentially  Protestant.  Looking  to 
Scotland  again,  and  the  hills  of  our  own  Cov»> 
nanters  (God  bless  their  bones!)  if  the  deigy 
of  that  part  of  the  Church  which  rejoices  in 
the  stamp  of  the  magistrate,  are  honest  in  their 
professed  desire  to  reinstate  the  body  of  the 
brethren  into  their  original  controlling  fnactieni^ 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  as 
little  sacerdotal  as  it  is  secular,  we  see  in  this  wnah 
intruHon  movement  a  grand  resurrection  of  genuine 
Protestant  principles,  for  which  God  be  praised! 
pity  only  that  they  should  have  blundered  in  the 
means,  fighting  the  cause  of  God  with  the  weapons 
of  the  devil,— for  that  indipendeBce  principle  of 
iheirs  again,  or  claim  of  cocemption  frran  the  l^ws 
of  the  Iwd,  is  Popery  worse  than  Hildebrand'sy-* 
a  compound  of  ii^pudence  and  folly  truly  deplo* 
^ble.  But  they  will  get  over  this  some  way  or 
other,  by  God's  blessing,  t/M^  ore  Hoirssr ;  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  pardoned  for  worse  sins,  having 


pommittedthnninignoxaaoe.  liet  them  have  a  care, 
however,  what  they  do  in  other  matters;  eq>ecially 
in  that  affair  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Wright  of  Berth- 
wick,  who  stands  before  them  at  present  accused 
of  nsEESY.    The  public  eye  b  upon  them  here; 
and  if  it  turns  out  that  this  man,  being  a  good 
Christian^  and  a  philosophical  thinker,  and  in  both 
capacities  an  honour  to  any  Christian  church,  is 
cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Presbytedan 
Church  of  Scotland  for  small  matters  of  real  or 
imagined   disagreement    with    the    WestwUntUr 
Coi^(f8ium;  then  there  will  remain  no  doubt  what- 
ever  about  a  very  lamentable  matter,  m.,  that  the 
indwelling  Popery  of  Presbyterian  ProtestanUam 
is  yet  very  strong*     It  will  be  declared  publicly 
befi)re  men,  that  there  is  no  right  of  private  judg- 
ment mihin  the   Church  of  Scothuid,  at  least 
not  tq  the  clergy  .*    It  will  be  declared  that  the 
ministers  of  the   word  are  mere  parrots  and 
blind  transmitters,  upon  whose  creed  you  can 
count  in  all  points  as  upon  a  calculating  ma- 
chine by  Babbage ;  or  it  will  be  declared  that  the 
Church  is  founded  on  hypocrisy  and  humbug,  and 
that  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  may  think  what  he 
pleases  on  matters  of  faith  vdthin  the  range  of  the 
Bible,  onfy  kt  himnoispeaioia.    It  will  be  declared 
that  we  «re  Papists^  swearing,  not  by  ooe^  but  by 
many  Popes;  tiiat  we  hold  the  Bible  as  in  itself 
worthless,  (mly  a  sort   of  commentary  on  the 
shorter  CatecUsm;  and  that,  whereas  the  Papists 
worship  an  idol  with  a  beast's  head,  our  idol  has 
the  head  of  a  man,  but  is  an  idol  still.    But  thera 
is  fiEiith  to  be  put  in  theChurch  of  Scotland^  notwith- 
standing many  offences.    Hdd.  on  gallantly,  tough 
dd  ship,  for  thou  art  dear  to  the  gods!  Hold  on,  not 
by  the  tithes  only  or  mainly,  (for  therein  thy  life 
certainly  oonsisteth  not,)  but  by  honoumbls  piin- 
siple,  and  by  a  good  conscience !  And  if  thou  hast 
been  playing  fiintastic  tricks  latterly,  before  high 
Beaven,  beg  God's  forgiveness  to  day,  if  thou  wi]% 
and  be  wise  to-morrow,  if  thou  canst. 

*  The  Biflhop  of  London,  i^  fkct,  deelared  this  soiae  tim$ 
ago  in  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  sacerdotal  Oiarch 
of  England,'— one  of  the  strongest  reaseiu  why  our  A^ 
sembfy,  with  regard  to  the  democratic  Oiorch  of  Scot- 
land, should  declare  the  contraiy. 


TH£  DEPABTUfiB  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


BONO  10  A  n06fi4 


Mt  beattttftil  rose  t  a  toag  ^  Ikes 

This  shiny  month  of  June : 
Hiy  red  bnds  brighten  every  tree, 

And  so  my  heart  in  tune 
Would  earol  thy  beauty,  Star  of  the  Wlldwsod, 
Image  and  Joy  of  caieless  childhood. 

I  strive  to  stag,  but  mine  eyes  grow  dim ; 

I  fray  thy  leaves  away ; 
And  the  music  sinks  to  a  ftuend  hymn 

For  thy  declining  day. 
How  shaU  I  sing  thee,  Ster  of  the  WSdwood^ 
tmnblhig  and  sad  like  advancing  childhood 


eki¥taf  the  ttttde  and  staeker  itie  strkg. 

Thy  heart  of  hearts  is  torn ; 
And  the  delicate  hues  of  tldne  innermost  lin^ 

Are  stripped,  and  stained,  and  gone^^ 
How  shall  I  mount  thee,  Star  of  uie  WHdwood, 
Bavifihed  away  like  the  joys  of  childhood  t 

Silent  the  sunstrel  and  broken  the  striag ; 

Thy  light  is  fled  for  ever. 
Hever  more  may  the  shower  fresh  fragnaey  hdagf 

But  the  spirit  would  break  to  say  mrESu 
Sadly  I  weep  thee,  Star  of  the  Wildwood. 
Utterly  lost  like  the  Joys  of  childhood, 

£. 
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ELOWERS  OF  HEMP;  oa,  THE  liEWGATE  GABULND. 

Bt  BOV  OAULTIER. 


I  HAD  finiahed  my  tos^  tmUey^— >ii  miglit  be, 
my  ekfeith,  though  I  rather  thizik  not ;  I  flhoold 
]i0t|howff«r»  wkh  to  b«  poditire^  as  oae  ia  apt  to 
be  not  Cfw^  exact  m  hia  arithmetic  upon  those 
ocCTBSfM^  *  tho  sagar  had  beoi  drapped  into  the 
leqaiste  quantity  of  Glaalivety  for  what  Stenihold 
and  Hopkins  call  *^  another  of  the  same/'  and  I 
V18  apott  the  pojat  of  giying  the  lemon  a  farewell 
aqooeie^  when  my  digits  wen  anested  by  a  foiions 
xiag  at  the  door-belL  ^^  The  devil  T'  I  mwtally 
ejaculated,  to  adopt  the  slang  phrase  of  Bentley's 
Ihiee-volmne moDy  ^^  who  «ilk  so  loud  and  late? 
That  dissipated  d^.  Jack  Slammer,  I  soppoee, 
leeiluig,  m  a  akate  of  traaseendaait  mystifioation, 
^m  tbe  BainboWy  and  rampant  for  deyilled  kid- 
neys and  bta^dy^and-watar :  or  Master  Qoick* 
fii^  harstlogr  with  some  low  theory  of  Greek 
mekKS,  and  come  to  djeneh  me  with  anapaests, 
cMaleetic  trimcrlers^doahmiaos,  and  Cretio  endings. 
Jimdti  cmkoy  horee  both  I  This/'  I  eonlittned, 
pouring  the  steaming  water  from  the  eapaeioiis 
Jnttk  into  my  tomblBr,  '^  This  it  is  to  be  known 
|»r  a  home-keeping  sober  fellow  I  You  are  sore 
t»  hare  your  peace  invaded  at  the  very  time  when 
701  want  to  be  left  to  tranqiiil  meditation*''  Hem 
I  cot  dbMot  Jttf  '*  mental  eiaeolatioBs^"  and  waited 
the  catrance  ef  my  haod-maiden,  whom  I  now 
hand  fhtttring  np  the  stairoaas^  after  opening  the 
rtnet<loor. 

fibs  entered  aoid  handed  to  me  a  card,  on  whieh 
I  nad  with  oonsideocable  difficulty,  owing  to  a 
ve&kness  ef  the  optie  nerves,  to  'widch  gentionen 
flf  my  habits  Aie  snbjeet  at  an  advanced  hoar  in 
tib  eHniag,  the  name  '^  Mb*  JoBir  DixoLanaB, 
Fi«£,  anDsu^e  BAtmiT/'  The  gentleman  to 
vikom  the  card  belonged,  she  stated,  was  below, 
and  lushed  partionlarly  to  see  me.  Now,  who  Mr. 
John  Daigleiah  was,  or  what  pecoliar  attribute  of 
iuft  moral  natnxe  might  be  indicated  by  the  hiero- 
^lyphical  F.L.E.  appended  to  hia  name,  I  was  at 
loss  to  divine.  Steele's  Batteiy  I  I  had  heaird  the 
name  before,  and  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it  not  the 
nostfuhionabls  repatatlon.  Indeed,  after  ref^^- 
bg  my  memory  with  a  g^ass  of  my  last  brewage, 
InooUected  that  it  was  a  venerable  pile  which 
frowned  upon  the  Canongate,  and  which  was  oele- 
hmted  in  iiie  mudcipal  records  as  a  fSavourite 
Rtieat  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  whose 
especial  aoperiiiteiidence  society  has  been  at  the 
expsoae  of  providing  an  efficient  oonstabnlary  force. 
1  ti«mUed  for  a  new  nmbreOa  and  doak,  which  I 
knew  were  in  the  lobby  down  stairs ;  as  it  seemed 
non  tlmn  probable  that  tho  owner  of  the  card 
Bight  by  tUs  time  have  pnt  himsdf  in  rapport 
widi  these  articfes  dining  the  servantfs  absence, 
and  have  been  suddenly  <^ed  away  without  hav- 
ing an  oppoitanity  of  destroying  the  m^^neticre- 
OTOQ.   Snch  ihiiiga  had  happened.    It  seemed, 


however,  that  I  did  him  vnrong ;  forupon  desiring 
m^  IMoah  to  diow  the  stranger  np  stairs, — ^not, 
however,  till  I  had  locked  np  certain  little  articles 
of  silver  plate  which  were  npon  the  table, — ^I  heard 
a  heavy  step  npon  the  stair,  and  immediately  after 
my  viMter  presented  himself  to  my  view. 

If  I  were  to  say  that  his  appearance  was  engag- 
ing, I  donbt  whether  I  could  reconcile  the  state- 
ment with  that  regard  to  tmth,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary characteristic  of  a  gentleman.  His  features 
were  certainly  not  classical.  They  were  neither 
Grecian  nor  Roman,  but  of  a  composite  order  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  Were  I  to  express  myself  in 
the  lucid  phraseology  of  the  Coleridgean  philosophy, 
I  should  say  that  **  his  f^ial  structure  was  Idio- 
syncratically  homogeneous.''  A  low  forehead,  tra- 
versed by  dusty  furrows,  shaggy  eye-brows  that 
beetled  over  a  pair  of  eyes  in  which  low  cunning 
was  the  prominent  expression ;  an  expression  which 
was  agreeably  set  off  by  a  squint,  as  if  each  optic 
were  keeping  up  a  perpetual  egpionage  on  the  other, 
for  fear  its  neighbour  idiould  j^y  it  a  trick ;  a  nose, 
to  which  some  moving  accident  had  given  what 
heralds  term  ^  a  bend  Sinister ;"  and  a  large  sensual 
mouth,  resting  upon  a  jaw  of  corresponding  char- 
acter, urere  the  beauties  which  suggested  them- 
selves upon  a  first  introduction.  His  hair  was  in 
a  state  of  nature,  unpolluted  by  comb  or  brush ; 
and,  to  Judge  by  his  complexion,  soap  was  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  m  which  he  had  at  no  period  of 
his  life  felt  a  peculiar  interest.  He  had  on,  what, 
by  a  poetical  license,  might  be  called  a  white  neck- 
cloth, which  hung  in  limp  and  crumpled  folds  over 
a  shirt,  that  at  a  remote  epoch  of  its  history  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  white ;  while  his  lank 
ungainly  figure  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  faded  black, 
which  had  obviously  not  been  made  for  him,  but 
appeared  to  be  an  ingenious  selection  6om  the 
wardrobes  of  three  individuals  of  vety  various  di- 
mendons.  All  this  a  glance  revealed  to  my  ad- 
miring eyes,  and  perplexed  me  in  a  corresponding 
degree  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  this  extra- 
ordinaiy  visiter.  I  had  seen  the  face  before,  but 
where  I  knew  not. 

Mr.  John  Daigleiah  introduced  himself  with  an 
apology  for  the  unseasonable  hour  which  he  had 
selected  for  his  visit,  stating,  that  from  motives 
which  I  should  respect  and  appreciate,  did  I  know 
them,  but  which  he  should  not  trouble  me  with  at 
present,  he  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  mix  too  much 
with  society  by  day-light.  Unreasonable  preju- 
dices still  darkened  the  intellects  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Not  that  he  cared  for  himself,  not  he !  He 
might  say,  that,  as  a  general  principle,  he  didn't 
give  a  —  for  the  world;  but  to  have  been  seen 
paying  a  gentleman  of  my  respectability  a  forenoon 
visit,  might  have  fn  some  measure  compromised 
^'  own  as  weQ  as  my  reputation. 
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I  professed  my  obligations,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  rea- 
son of  my  being  favoured  with  a  Visit  at  all. 

**  Why,  sir,  that's  just  what  I  was  coming  to. 
All  in  good  time !  Yoik,  that  are  a  scholar,  and  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession, 

Fortia  verbosi  oAtos  ad  arma  fori, 

«8  I  may  say,  know  that  everything  in  the  orato^ 
rioal  way  liaa  got  three  divisions^r-^begitming^ 
middle,  and  end ;  and,  of  course,  in  addresnng  your 
honour  on  the  present  oocaeion,  you  can't  expect  me 
to  come  to  the  peroration,  before  I  get  my  feet  well 
into  the  exordium.  But,  ask  pardon,  sir;  perhaps 
you'd  order  me  up  a  drop  o'  sommat.  It  has  rain- 
ed elderly  females  all  the  way  along,  and  I'd  like  to 
.be  wet  within  as  well  as  without,  r<i^kef  as  not, 
just  for  uniformity's  sake,  if  you've  no  objections." 

A  quear  customer,  and  seems  to  have  some  fun 
in  himt  Sink  your  gentility.  Bob  my  boy,  and  let 
him  have  a  tumbler  of  your  Glenlivet  Pxinees 
dine  with  beggars  in  the  East ;  kings  have  mess^ 
with  gaberlunzies, — love  of  lik[uor,  according  to 
Socrates,  levels  all  distinotions*  Muttering  these 
and  such  hke  excuses,  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
semi-social  hob  and  nobbery  of  such  a  raff,  I  pro- 
vide4  him  with  a  tumbler,  and  banded  him  **  the 
materiaU."  Qis  dexterous  infusion  of  these,  and 
chuckle  of  anticipation,  as  he  '^  kersened  them  with 
skreeching  water,"  proclaimed  his  intij^iate  luracti- 
cal  acquaintance  with  the  drinking  usages  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

<<  Ha,  the  real  thing !  The  genuine  peat^reek, 
i0|  fiiiUlus  error  I  Your  health,  sir,  by  your  leave, 
— no  offence,  I  hope?"  he  continued,  seeing  me 
draw  myself  up  with  a  recoil  from  his  offansive 
familiarity,  with  very  much  of  a  "  Paws  off,  Pom- 
pey  1"  air.  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  yet 
explained  why  he  had  waited  on  me. 

'^  Well,  to  come  to  the  point,  you  see,  sir,  this  is 
the  way  of  it.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  a 
•younker  called  Jack  Fireblood,  whom  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with,  some  six  years  and 
a  half  ago,  at  Heidelberg  1" 

''  Fiieblood  I  Heidelberg  1  How  the  deuce  do 
you  come  to  know  that  I  was  ever  at  Heidelberg; 
and  Fireblood, — ^what  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

<«  Why,  not  much,  certainly,— only  this^  that  he 
died  last  Wednesday  monung  of  a  vegetable  break- 
fast, that  did  not  altogether  agree  with  his  digestive 
system." 

^  A  vegetable  breakfast !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

*^  Mean !  well  now,  the  like  of  that !  And  so 
you  do  not  perceive,  that  thia  is  what  Dr.  Lardner 
calls  a  delicate  form  of  expression  for  ^  a  hearty 
choke  with  caper  sauce.' " 

"  As  we  live  we  learn,  ur ; .  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  the  information,"  I  replied,  hardly  able 
to  repress  my  dii^gust  at  the  brutal  jocularity  of 
the  wretch. 

*'  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you.  But  I  think 
you  said  you  knew  FireUoodr* 

*^  I  certainly  do  remember  a  person  of  that  name^ 
whom  I  occasionally  encountered  in  Heidelberg,  at 
the  robtering  meetings  of  our  feUow^students^  where 
he  always  figured  among  the  most  uproarious,—- 


drank  the  most  beer,  swore  the  deepest  oaths,  sang 
the  noisiest  songs,  and  fought  the  most  duels.  He 
was  a  thorough-paced  renowner,  the  terror  of  Phil- 
istines, the  pride  of  raffish  Burschen.  A  sad  scamp ! 
Know  him,  indeed  t  One  does  not  soon  forget  those 
of  his  friends,  who  honour  him  by  levying  such  libe- 
ral contributions  on  his  purse,  as  he  did  on  mine. 
The  rascal,  he  walked  off,  too,  at  last,  with  some  of 
my  best  books  and  manuscripts.  There  was  a 
MS.  of  mine,  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  fifty 
pounds,—^  CManke  v^er  JHeberey^  mii  Werdm 
und  Wmm,*  *  The  Art  and  Mystery  of  Convey- 
ancing in  all  Its  departments,  philooopfaieally  con- 
sidered.' He  robbed  me  of  that ;  and  Europe  is  to 
this  day  without  a  psychological  analyds  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  wiikh'the-traiisnus- 
don  of  property  by  simple  manual  appropriation 
proceeds.  If  it  is  iiiis  Fireblood  you  mean,  I  cer- 
tainly did  know  him." 

**  Sir,  you  have  described  the  veiy  m^n.  ^  I  knew 
hhn,  Horatio ;  a  feUow  of  infinite  jest  I*  The  &ct 
is,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  gentieman  in 
his  last  moments.  I  gave  hitn  my  professional  as- 
sistance,' at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  judicu^ 
autiioritied-*adjusted  in  fact  the  cravat  be  died  in. 
•These  afe  trying  moments,  sir,  to  a  man  •  of  bene- 
volent sensibilities,  but  piiblio  duty*—"  His 
emotion  and  the  conclusiott  of  the  sMienoe  were 
swamped  in  a  glass  of  toddy.  **  lliat  Itftal  moni- 
ing,"  he  resumed,  **  he  put  a  packet  of  pa|»ers  into 
my  handstand  urged, as  the  reqnestof  a  dying  man, 
that  I  should  wadt  upon  you  and  driver  them  in- 
to youi*  own  hands.  ^U  him,  said  he,  that  Iname 
him  my  literary  executor.  The  nomhiation,  he 
will  say,  for  he  is  a  scrupulous  lawyer,  is  null  as 
being  merely  nuncupative ;  buit  there  is  no  one  Ukely 
to  question  it  in  his  case.  Excellent  Bob  Short! 
He  can  a{^ieoiate^the'  priiidples  upon  which  my 
little  worira  have  been  constructed.  •  I  haive  stnick 
into  a  new  path.  -  A  remorseless  executive  has 
thought  fit  to  transport  me  beyond  the  seas  of  time^ 
for. slicing  the  weasand'of  a  paltry  Jmberdasher, 
who  chose  to  make  a'racket  whilst  I  was  illosttat- 
ing  practically  my  ideas'  upon  the  poesessJon  and 
use  of  property. .  But  althongii  my  career  of  gloiy 
is  thus  stopped  tii  frofiMta,  asit  was  soaring  to- 
wards its  meridian,  I  have  one  comfort ;  £ar,  as 
Lord  Falkland  says, 

How  many  be  ihsre,  when  they  die,  die  all ! 
I  am  not  one  of  those  I 

No,  my  verses  will  live  after  me,  and  prockim  to 
the  delighted  world,  that  poetry  and  prigging  are 
henceforth  married  in  immortal  uni<te.  I  give 
Bob  Short  the  preference  as  l^e  mediom  of  nsher^ 
ing  my.  little  poemettesto  the  world ;  because,  of  all 
my  old, churns^  I  borrowed  most  money  from  him, 
besides  tiiat  I  am  indebted  to  an  unpublished  work 
of  his,  which  I  helped  myself  to  the  loan  of,  for 
what  I  may  call  a  liberal  education  in  the  profes- 
sion which  I  have  lately  punned-  witii  credit,  and, 
save  in  one  instance,  with  success,  fie  taoght  me 
*  the  humanities'  of  myv  art.  Give  him  these 
papers,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  re* 
quite  you  with— not  less  thto  hUf  a  soves^gn." 

With  this  Mr.  John  Dalgleish  drew  furth  and 
handed  to  me  a  bundle  of  soiled  and  crumpW 
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pftpersy  which,  upon  glancing  at  them,  I  saw  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  Teises  of  varioiiB  kinds,  inter- 
Bpexved  ifrith  a  few  funeieal  iiagnientB  of  my  long- 
lost  Treatise. 

I  made  various  inquiries  at  Fireblood's  messen- 
ger regarding  that  gentleman's  career ;  from  which 
I  learned,  that  after  his  expulsion  from  Heiddberg, 
he  had  returned  to  London,  where  he  speedily  got 
rid  of  the  romnanta  <^  the  small  fortune  which  had 
been  left  him  by  an  uncle.  As,  howeyer,  like  the 
man  in  Farquhar's  play,  **  he  had  been  bred  a 
gentleman,  and  had  no  estate^  but  must  have  his 
*  lemaa'  and-  his  bottle,  tiirough  the  prejudice  ol 
education,''  he  hadyin  order  to  raise  the  supj^es, 
ktaken  himself  to  such  lesourees  as  a  nimble  wit 
preeenied  to  a  not  over-sompulous  conscience. 

The  dice  was  too  mnoh  with  him,  late  and  eoon. 
Getting  and  spending  he  laid  waste  his  time. 

Bat  having  been  detected  in  fiJseplay,  he  was 
kicked  out  of  one  hell  after  another^  till,  finding 
them  all  too  hot  to  hold  him^  he  had  applied  his 
oeigies  to  the  noble  sdenoe  of  bank  robbery,— a 
Kvere  pursait,  from  which  he  unbended  ooeaedon- 
ally  to  a  little  light  fancy  work,  in  the  way  of  simple 
burglarious  entries..  In  one.  of  these  skinmishes, 
during  a  professional  visit  to  Glasgow,  he  had  been 
foond  nponr  the  premises  by  the  proprietor,  a  bull- 
heeded  haberdadieri>f  the  name  of  Hoskins,  who 
bad  offered  resistance  of  such  a  determined  charac* 
ter,  that  Fireblbod  felt  himself  called  upon  to  cut 
the  carotid  p£  the  measurer  of  tapes  with  that.un- 
fortnnate  individual's  own  carving-knife.  He  was 
apprehended,  tried,,  ocmdemne^  and  hung.  Thus, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  blackguardism,  perished 
Fueblood* 

He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  each,  that  die  betimes. 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few. 

As  my  uncouth  visiter  had  now  to  all  appear- 
ance brought  his  visit  to  what  Milton  calls  *^  a  full 
and  perfect  close,"  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  placing  in  his  itching  palm  the  promised  guerdon 
of  half  a  sovereign,  and  marshalling  him  to  the 
door ;  which  I  did  in  person,  being  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied that  his  bump  of  acquisitiveness  was  so 
feebly  developed  as  to  reduce  the  probability  of  his 
not  using  his  "  pickers  and  stealers"  to  a  moral 
certainty. 

Returning  to  my  room,  which  I  found  impreg- 
nated with  the  damp  and  musty  atmosphere  which 
Mr.  John  Dalgleidi,  F.L.E.,  habitually  carried 
about  with  him,  I  seated  myself  to  the  perusal  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  umquhile  Jack  Fireblood. 
The  first  thing  which  caught  my  eye  was  a  fly-leaf, 
obviously  destined  for  the  title-page,  on  which  were 
inscribed  these  words,— 

FLOWERS  OF  HEMP  ; 

OBy'THE 

NEWGATE   GARLAND. 

BT  ONB  OF  THE  FAMILf. 
W«6dfl  of  glorloQs  feature !— Wordsworth. 

This  was  followed  by  a  dedication,  in  these 

tcnru'.^i^ 


TO  THE  AUTHORS 


OP 


Eugene  Aram,  Paul  CliSbrdjRookwood,  J'ack  Sheppard, 
Oliyer  TWitt,  A?o.,  whom  the  aathor  has  made  it  his 
stady  to.emulale^  in  twining  ,a  fsw  poetical  garlands 
for  that  noble  monument  of  leajnusg  and  science  which 
they  have  raised, 

IN 

THE  THIEVES'  LITERATURE 

OP 

MERRY  ENGLAND. 

On  the  back  of  a  Sonnet,  to  '^  -^—  Greenacre, 
Esquire,  the  unfortunate  author  of  the  Edgeware 
Road  Tragedy,"  conceived  in  a  spirit  ot  glowing 
enthusiasm,  tempered  vdth  the  pathos  of  a  sublime 
tenderness,  were  a  few  jottings  apparently  destined 
to  have  b^n  wrought  up  into  a  preface. 

"  To  rescue,**  said  one  of  these  passages,  **  to 
rescue  ftom  oblivion  the  martyrs  of  independence, 
to  throw  around  the  mighty  names  that  flash  upon 
us  from  the  squalor  of  the  Chronicles  of  Newgate 
the  radiance  of  a  storied  imagination,  to  clothe  the 
gibbet  and  the  hulks  in,  'golden  exhalations  of  the 
dawn,'  and  secure  for  the  boozing  ken  and  the  gin 
palace  that  hold  upon  the  general  sympathies  which 
has  been  too  long  monopolized  by  the  cottage  and 
the  drawing-room,  has  been  the  aiih  and  the 
achievement  of  many  recent  authors  of  distinction. 
How  they  have  succeeded,  let  the  populous  state 
of  the  public  jails  attest.  The  oflice  of  *  dubsman' 
has  ceased  to  be  a  sinecure,  and  the  public  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
these  useful  functionaries  have  now  got  something 
to  do  for  their  salaries.  The  number  of  their 
pupils  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  diminished.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Many  an  untenanted  cell  still  echoes  only  to  the 
sighs  of  its  own  loneliness.  New  jails  are  rising 
around  us,  which  require  to  be  filled.  The  Peni- 
tentiary presently  erecting  at  Perth  is  of  the  most 
commodious  description. 

**  In  this  state  of  things,  I  have  bethought  my- 
self of  throwing,  in  the  words  of  Groethe,  *  my  com 
into  the  great  seed-field  of  time,'  in  hopes  that  it 
may  blossom  to  purposes  of  great  public  utility. 
The  aid  of  poetiy  has  hitherto  been  but  partially 
employed  in  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  Conveyancing, 
especially  in  its  higher  branches.  Or  where  the 
muse  has  shown  herself,  it  has  been  but  in  the 
evanescent  glumpses  of  a  song.  She  has  plumed 
her  wings  for  no  sustained  flight.    *    *    * 

**  The  power  of  poetry  over  Ihe  heart  and  im- 
pulses of  man  has  been  recognised  by  all  writers^ 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Serjeant  Talfourd.  In 
dexterous  hands,  it  has  been  known  to  subvert  a 
severe  chastity  by  the  insinuations  of  a  holy  flame 
to  clothe  impurity  in  vestments 

Bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  fight ; 

to  exalt  spleen  into  elevation  of  soul,  and  selfish- 
ness into  a  noble  scorn  of  the  world ;  to  confoimd 
the  limits  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  with  the  lofty 
cadences  of  an  enthusiastic  style,  to  ennoble  thv 
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vulgar  and  to  sanctify  the  low.  How  much  may 
be  done,  with  an  engine  of  such  power,  in  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  ^  The  Family/*  may  readily 
be  ooneeived.  The  mum  of  Faking,  £ur  daughter 
of  the  herald  Mercnxy,  daima  her  place  among  the 
'  Mystic  Nine.*  Her  language,  erewhile  slumber- 
ing all  amort  in  the  pages  of  the  flash  dictionary, 
now  lives  upon  the  lips  of  all,  even  in  the  most 
fashionable  oirdes.  Ladies  aak  familiarly,  in 
china-shops,  for  chamber  utensils  by  the  name  of 
*  stone  jugs,'  and  accost  crossing-sweepers  as  ^  duba- 
men ;'  whist-players  are  generally  spoken  of,  in 
gambling  families^  as  *  i^iMMy-himta^ ;'  children, 
in  their  nursery  sports,  are  accustomed  to  'nix 
their  dolls;'  and  the  all  but  imiversal  simunons 
to  exertion  of  every  description  is  *  Fake  away !' 

**  *  Words  are  things,' says  Appollonius  of  Tyans. 
We  cannot  be  long  familiar  with  a  symbol,  with- 
out becoming  intimate  with  that  which  it  expresses. 
Let  the  pubUe  mind,  then,  be  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating these  and  similar  expressions  with  pas- 
sages of  poetical  power, — ^let  the  ideas  they  import 
be  imbedded  in  their  hearts  and  glorified  in  their 
im^inations^  and  the  fairest  results  may,  with 
confidence,  be  anticipated." 

I  have  not  room  to  give  further  specimens  of 
this  Torso  of  a  preface ;  but  the  reader  must,  by 
this  time,  have  seen  that  it  embodied  principles  of 
high  import,  in  language  of  no  ordinary  power. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  those  productions  with  whidi 
the  c^Mia  of  the  Muse  of  Faking  had  inspired  the 
author.  Take  the  following  sonnet  on  Modem 
Degeneracy,  which  Mr.  Fireblood  had  prefaced,  by 
a  note,  to  this  efiect : — 

'^  The  reader  may  possibly  have  heard  a  sonnet 
similar  to  this  before.  This  the  author  cannot 
help.  His  originality  is  indisputable ;  but,  how- 
ever interesting  the  prosecution  of  such  a  theme 
might  be,  he  would  humbly  suggest  that  it  is  not 
Worda-uMrthJ* 

Great  men  have  been  among  mr, — names  that  lend 

A  lustre  to  onr  calling  ;  better  none : 

Maelaine,  DuTal,  Dick  Tnrpin,  Barrington, 
Blueskin,  and  others,  who  called  Sheppard  friend. 
Thede  were  the  lads  coold  act  and  comprehend : 

They  knew  how  genuine  darkies  were  put  on ; 

Taught  ns  how  rightfully  a  cracksman  shone 
In  q>lendonr ;  what  prigs  were,  who  met  their  end 
With  airy  exaltation.    Now,  'tis  strange, 

We  never  see  such  souls  as  we  had  &en : 
Perpetual  larcenies,  and  such  small  change ! 
No  single  scampsman  paramount,  no  code. 
No  master-spirit  that  will  take  the  road. 

But  equal  dearth  of  plnok  and  highwaymen ! 

Of  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  is  tlie  following  invoca- 
tion to  the  hero  of  **  Rookwood." 

Turpin !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour  I 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  common  and  fen, 
Hounslow  and  Bagshot,  tavern,  boomng  ken, 

The  triple  tree,  and  stone  jug's  lonely  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  Ekiglish  dower 
Of  dashing  Tobygloaks.    We  are  sneaks,  not  men. 
Oh !  raise  a»  up,  return  to  us  again. 

And  give  us  will  to  take  a  purse  and  power ! 

Thy  soul  from  Tulgar  filchers  dwelt  apart: 


*  The  generic  name  for  thieves,  pickpockets,  gamblers, 
housebreakers,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 


ThoQ  hadst  a  steed,  whose  hooft  devonored  the  les; 
Under  the  raidni|^t  heavens,  majestie,  ftee, 
Thon  toekst  the  air  oa  the  Kiag'a  eonmm  way, 
Whistling  serenely,  and,  with  regal  art, 
The  lieges  under  tribute  oft  didst  lay. 
CrachikuU  Ckmmon^  1839. 

Charles  Lamb's  '^  Essay  on  the  Inconyenienoes 
of  being  Hanged"  has,  I  sii^pose,  satisaed  th« 
scruples  of  most  people  who  might  prevkmLy  have 
entertained  any  doubts  upon  the  subject;  and 
although  a  sonnet  of  Fireblood's,  On  the  Advan- 
tages of  Vertebral  Suqiension,  puts  the  question  in 
a  new  l^ht,  giving  it  aometldng  of  an  eievatad 
turn,  yet  as,  while  it  might  have  made  people 
suspend  their  judgments,  it  is  not  quite  so  ekar 
that  it  would  have  made  them  suspend  themaelvesi 
I  shall  suppress  it  as  superfluous.  But  the  splen- 
dour which  the  laureate  of  Tobygloaks  has  given 
to  "  The  Last  Day  of  a  Condemn^"  in  the  follow- 
ing poem,  will  demoiisiiate  with  what  power  d 
language  he  could  dignify  a  situation  which  is  not 
generally  oonsideied  the  most  emiobling.  It  car* 
ries  us  back  to  the  days  when  a  kdy  of  infipieaeb- 
able  purity  and  refined  education,  the  acoconplisbed 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Peadmm,  pamtsd  ths 
clodng  pageant  of  her  lover's  caner  in  these 
glowing  tenna  :-* 

'^Methinks  I  aee  him  already  in  the  cart, 
sweeter  and  more  lovely  than  the  nosegay  in  hii 
hand  1  I  hear  the  erowd  extolling  his  resolntion 
and  intrepidity!  What  volleys  of  dghs  aie  sflnt 
from  the  windows  of  Holboni,  that  so  eomely  a 
youth  should  be  brought  to  disgracel  I  see  him 
at  the  tree  l-^the  whole  circle  are  la  tears  I-^tqb 
butchers  weep  i" 

How  poor  a  thing  to  this  is  a  modem  exe— % 
I  cannot  write  the  hateful  word.  A  drizzly  morn- 
ing, the  Under-Sherifl;  and  the  Patent  Drop.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  at- 
tended on 

THE  DEATH  OP  DUVAL. 
A  living  sea  of  eager  hnman  fiiees, 

A  thonaand  bosomsy  throbbing  all  as  one, 
Walls,  windows,  balconies,  all  sorts  of  plaees. 

Holding  their  crowds  of  gaiers  to  the  son  : 

Through  the  hush'd  groups  low  buzzing  murmnis  ran, 
And  on  the  air,  with  still  returning  BweU, 
Conies  the  dull  swinging  boom  of  old  Sepnlchxe's  beU. 
Oh,  Joy  in  London  now  I  In  ftstive  meaenre 

Be  spent  the  evening  of  this  festive  day ! 
For  thee  is  ripenhig  now  a  high-strung  pleaenn  ] 

Now,  even  now,  in  yonder  press-yard,  they 

Strike  ftom  his  limbs  the  fetters  loose  away ! 
A  little  while,  and  he,  the  brave  Dnval, 
Will  issue  forth,  serene,  to  glad  and  greet  yon  all. 

**  Why  comes  he  not,  say,  wherefbre  doth  he  tarry  V 
Starts  the  inquiry  forth  from  every  tongue. 

«  Sorely,"  they  cry, « that  tedious  Ordinary 
His  tedious  psalms  must  long  ere  this  have  aungi 
Tedious  to  him  that's  waiting  to  be  hung !" 

But,  hark !  old  Newgate's  doors  fly  wide  apart, 

**  He  comes,  he  comes !"    A  thrill  shoots  through  each 
gazer's  heart. 

Joined  in  the  stunning  cry  ten  thousand  varices. 
All  Smithfield  answered  to  the  loud  awfTMm, 

"  He  comes,  he  comes  P'  and  every  breast  rejoices, 
As  down  Snowhill  the  shout  tumultuous  eame. 
Bearing  to  Holbom's  crowds  the  welcome  &me. 

**  He  comes,  he  comes  1"  and  each  holds  back  his  breath; 

Some  ribs  are  broke^  and  some  few  scores  are  croabed  t« 
death. 
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With  siep  nuijettie  to  the  esrt  adyanoea 
%e  danntleas  CSaude,  and  rorings  into  lufl  fio&t. 

He  feels  Uiat  on  him  now  are  fixed  the  glances 
Of  many  a  Briton  bold  and  maiden  sweety 
Whose  neATte  responsive  to  his  glories  heat. 

InluBi  the  honow  of  ** The  Boad"  is  oentred| 

And  ^  the  hero's  fire  into  his  boeom  entered. 

His  wu  the  transport,  his  the  exultation 
Of  Rome's  great  generals,  when,  fh>m  aiVf 

Up  to  the  capitol,  in  the  Ovation, 
They  bore  with  them,  in  the  triumphal  car,* 
I^  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  foreign  war. 

Jo  triitm^f    They  forgot  their  day. 

Fea  so  DsfBl,  who  rode  in  glory  on  Ui  inly« 

Hifl  Isced  eraval,  hie  kids  of  purest  yelkUfi 

The  mi&y-tinted  ootegay  in  hit  band, 
Hm  hige  blaok  eyee,  so  fiery,  yet  eo  mellowj 

Like  the  old  vintaces  of  ^imish  land ; 

Locks  clostering  o'er  a  brow  of  high  command, 
Sobdve  ail  hearts,  and  as,  up  Holbom's  steep, 
ToOs  the  skfw  oar  of  death,  e'en  omel  bntohert  Weept 

He  saw  it,  bnt  he  heeded  not ;  his  story, 
He  knew,  was  grwren  on  the  page  of  Time. 

Tjbim  to  him  was  as  the  field  of  glory. 
Where  he  must  stoop  to  death  his  head  sublimoj 
Hymn'd  in  AUl  many  an  elegiac  rhyme. 

He  left  his  deeds  behind  him,  and  his  name,  ^ 

For  he,  I^  Caesar,  bad  Hved  long  enough  for  fame. 

He  quailed  not,  save  when,  aa  he  raised  the  chaUoOj 
Si  GUes'^  bowl,  flUed  with  the  mildest  ale, 

To  pledge  the  crowd,  on  one— -bis  beauteons  AHoe— 
His  eye  al%hted,  and  bis  cheek  grew  pale; 
She,  whose  sweet  breath  was  like  the  spicy  galCi       * 

She  whom  he  fondly  deemed  his  own  dear  girl. 

Stood  with  a  tail  dragoon,  drinking  long  dzanghts  of  pUrL 

He  bit  his  lip— it  quivered  but  a  moment — 
Thea  passed  his  band  across  his  flushing  browe. 

He  coold  have  spared  so  forcible  a  comment 
Upon  the  constancy  of  woman's  vows, 
And  the  strange  whims  that  in  her  bosom  house } 

But  in  the  bowl  he  drowned  the  stinging  pain^ 

And  «B  his  pilgrimage  went  calmly  forth  again. 

A  princely  group  of  England's  noble  daughters 
Stood  m  a  balcony,  suifhsed  with  grief. 

Breathing  rich  f^ngnmce  round  them — of  strong  waters, 
And  waving  many  a  snowy  handkerchief, 
Ab  paseed  Uie  prince  of  highwaymen  and  thief. 

Hid  sonl  was  touched  with  a  seraphic  gleam : 

Tbat  woman  could  be  fUse  waS  but  a  mocking  dream ! 

And  now,  his  bright  career  of  triumph  ended, 
Hb  chariot  stwd  beneath  the  triple  tree. 

The  law's  grim  finisher  to  its  bouglui  ascended, 
And  fixed  the  hempen  bandagee,  whUe  he 
Bowed  to  the  thjong,  then  bade  the  ear  go  free. 

The  ear  roUed  on,  and  left  him  dangling  there, 

Likefuned  Mohainmed's  tomb,  uphung  midway  in  air. 

As  droops  the  cup  of  the  surcharged  lilyi 
Beneath  the  surly  bufi'ets  of  the  storm. 

Or  the  soft  petals  of  the  daffodilly. 
When  Sirius  is  uncomfortably  warm, 
So  droop'd  his  head  upon  his  manly  form^ 

^^e  floated  in  the  breeze  his  tresses  brown. 

He  hnng  the  Stated  time,  and  then  they  ent  him  donn. 

With  soft  and  tender  care  the  trainbands  bore  him, 
Jast  as  they  found  him,  nightcap,  rope,  and  all, 


*  Ur.  Fireblood  stumbles  a  Httle  m  his  classicality 
bere,  as  the  triunqdial  car  was  not  used  ill  the  ovation, 
whi^  was  a  very  subordinate  affior  to  the  triumph ;  the 
Victor  either  making  his  peregrinatione  to  the  c^>itol  on 
foot  «r heraehaek,  crowned  with  a  idain  wreath  of  ''the 
^  nyTtle,"  mstead  of  the  regal  laurel.  Dto.  Ub.  viii. 
P^k  XV.  29, 1  38.  Upy.pamm.  Probably  Fireblood 
knew  this,  but  had  a  reason  for  the  inaccuracy  in  his 
ihyme. 


And  plaoed  this  neat,  though  plain  inflCription  o'er  bim^ 

Among  the  ototnies  in  Surgeons'  HaU, 

"  Thsbe  abb  the  Bones  of  the  renowned  Duval  !" 
There  stiH  they  tell  us,  from  their  glassy  case, 
He  was  the  last,  the  best,  of  aH  that  noble  race. 

The  penifial  of  a  poem  like  this  Is  adiniiably 
fitted  to  produce  the  results  contemplated  by  the 
author,  in  his  prefatory  notices  alrendy  quoted. 
It  gives  the  '^Hanmuibeck''  sudh  »  lo%  and 
agreeable  aspect^ 

That  khigs  by  such  a  death  might  wish  to  die  ^ 

and  restless  and  ambitious  spirits  have  the  strong- 
est inducements  held  out  to  tJiem  to  struggle  for 
this  glorious  consummatiim. 

Fireblood  has^  I  suspect,  been  stealing  frcm  the 
immortal  interview  between  Jonathan  Wild  and 
the  ordinary,  in  thd  incidents  of  the  following 
lyric.  But  for  larcenies  like  this  lie  cannot  be 
blamed.  ***Tis  my  vocation,  Hal!"  Besides,  as 
<<  one  touch  of  nature  makes  tlie  whole  world^'  of 
thieves  **  kin,^'  sueh  occurrences  as  ^'friking  the  par- 
son's cly,"  in  the  condemned  cell,  must  be  frequent ; 
and  Fireblood  may  plead  v^ith  Puff,  that  "  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened  to  hit  on 
the  same  thought,  and  Fielding  made  the  first  use 
of  it;  that's  all.'*  Ordinaries,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
take  €ia^iM>rdinaiy  care  of  their  pockets  when 
they  come  to 

THE  CONFESSION. 

^  Oh,  speak  not  thus  t"  the  felon  cried, 

Aa,  tnmhig  in  his  narrow  cell, 
He  nudged  &o  parson  by  his  side, 

And  prigged  the  watch  he  loved  so  well. 

**  Oh,  speak  not  of  temptation  so. 

Or  of  the  flowery  paths  of  sin. 
For  wretchedness  is  all  I  owe 

To  faking,  father,  and  to  gin. 

**  A  bird's-eye  fogle  hath  no  charms, 
When  ta'en  by  subtle  thefty  I  ween ; 

And,  even  in  my  blowen's  arms, 
I've  dreamt  of  what  I  once  have  been. 

"  I  never  dipped  into  a  cly, 

Nor  cleared  a  &ncy  flashman's  fob. 
But  in  my  uncle's  sober  eye, 

The  swag  appeared  not  wortii  a  bob. 

"  I  never  took  a  ticker  yet, 

However  beautiful  its  make. 
But  was,  when  brought  to  the  reset, 

A  pinchbeck  mean,  and  no  mistake. 

<<  Oft  have  I  shed  tiie  bitter  tear. 
And  pondered  o'er  my  wicked  ways  ; 

For,  holy  fiither,  much  I  fear 
My  lot  has  fallen  on  evil  days. 

**  It  was  not  so  when  Tnrpin  rode 
Sole  monarch  of  the  heath  and  hill ; 

Not  so  when  Sheppard  roamed  abroad. 
And  sacked  the  snoring  merchant's  till ; 

^  Not  so  when  Barrington  the  just 

Shared  lordly  ransom  with  his  pal ; 
Not  so  when  that  time-honoured  dust 

Beneath  the  gibbet  was  Duval ! 

*<  They  sleep  ui  honour's  laurelled  bed. 
And  good  men  drop  the  tear  for  them ; 

Bnt  no  such  tribute  wiU  be  shed 
Upon  the  grave  of  Shirking  Jem  I" 

[Here  the  Air,  nthiek  has  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  Hebrew  Jdelodietf  changet  to  '^  OConnorM 
Child:'} 
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^  I  lay  within  my  lofty  room. 

It  was  the  highest  in  the  alley ; 
And  by  my  side,  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Reposed  my  witching,  snitching  Sally. 

^  The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  eame  dQ^n^ 
It  trickled  through  the  crazy  garret ; 

It  fell  upon  my  tresses  brown, 
And  damped  my  blowen's  locks  of  canot. 

^  I  heard  a  fbotstep's  heavy  tread 

Upon  the  stair  at  dawn  bo  «ariy ; 
'  Oh,  do  not  wake,  my  love  I'  she  aadd, 

*  Tie  but  the  bawling  of  the  Charley.' 

**  She  clasped  me  in  her  ivory  arms, 
I  felt  her' bosom  throbbing  quicker, 

And  yielded  to  her  glowing  eharms, 
'Cos  I  was  summat  goae  in  liquor. 

^  The  beaks  rushed  in  with  eager  yell, 
And  by  ih%  naked  arms  they  grtA^bed  me ; 

Oh,  wasn't  that  a  horrid  sell  1 
No  rescue  near !  and  so  they  nabbed  me. 

"  I  turned  to  take  a  last  farewell, 
I  would  have  clasped  my  Sal,  and  kissed  her. 

When,  *  Now,'  she  cried,  *  you've  cotched  the  swell, 
So  fork  me  out  the  rhino,  mister  i' " 

'Atleffro, 

"  More  brandy,  old  codger,  I  don't  care  a , 

In  a  week  it  will  all  be  the  same ; 
I'll  go  to  the  crap,  like  a  trump  as  I  am, 

Ajad  die,  like  my  forefiUhers,  game  1 

'^  Your  preachings  and  psalms  I  dont  value  a  rush ; 

D'ye  think  I  will  snivel  or  sob ! 
So,  if  you  won't  order  no  more  of  this  lush, 

You  may  take  yourself  off,  you  old  Snob !" 

The  good  man  in  horror  retired  ttom  the  cell. 

And  left  the  lost  wretch  to  debauch ; 
But  little  he  thought,  as  he  took  his  foreweU, 

That  his  fogle  had  followed  his  watch. 

The  reader  must  feel  the  graphic  beauty  of  this 
picture  of  the  inflections  of  a  felon's  mind,  under 
very  painful  circumstances,  the  more  valuable  as 
sketched  by  "  one  of  themselves."  Nor  can  the 
beauty  of  the  metrical  arrangements  have  escaped 
his  notice,  corresponding  as.  they  do  to  the  shifting 
impulses  of  his  agitated  spirit,  where  light  alter- 
nates with  shadow,  repentance  with  obdurate  habit, 
and  incarnate  sensuality  with  incipient  devotion. 

In  the  same  masterly  style  Fireblood  has  drawn 
the  picture  of  one  of  a  class  of  females,  whom  the 
French,  for  some  reason  or  othei^  call  '^Femmes 
tans  nomJ*  He  has  given,  in  a  triad  of  verses,  a 
sort  of  Progress  of 

THE  NUTTY  BLOWEN, 

Aia — She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses. 

She  wore  a  rouge  like  roses^  the  night  when  ibrst  we  met,. 
Her  lovely  mug  was  smiling  o'er  mugs  of  heavy  wet ; 
Her  red  lips  had  the  fbllness,  her  voice  the  husky  tone. 
That  told  her  drink  was  of  a  kind  where  water  is  unknown. 
I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  yet  methinks  I  see  her  now. 
With  the  bloom  of  borrowed  flowers  upon  her  cheek  and 
brow. 

A  pair  of  iron  daibies,  when  next  we  met,  she  wore. 
The  expression  of  her  features  was  more  thoughtful  than 

before ; 
And,  standing  by  her  side,  was  one,  who  strove,  with 

might  and  main, 
To  soothe  her  leaving  that  dear  land  she  ne'er  might  see 

again. 
I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  yet  methinks  I  see  her  now, 
^B  she  dropped  the  judg^  a  curtsey,  and  he  made  her  a 

bow. 


And  once  again  I  see  that  brow,  no  idle  rouge  i  (there, 
The  dubsman's  ruthless  hand  has  cropped  her  once  luxu- 
riant hair, 
She  teases  hemp  in  solitude,  and  there  is  no  one  near, 
To  press  her  hand  within  his  own,  and  cidl  Ibr  ginger 

beer. ' 

I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  yet  methinks  I  see  her  now, 
With  the  card  and  heckle  m  her  hand  a^teasing  of  tfati 
tow. 

CkddbcUh  Fields. 

This  is  deeply  touching-<-a  condensed  epic  of 
the  lives  of  an  interesting  class  of  females — ^inte* 
resting  as  being  ^<  unfortunate,"  the  victims  of  a 
too  ardent  sensibility— -the  PoU  Maggots  and  Edge* 
worth  Besses  of  the  Quadrant  ai^  the  Stiand. 
To  some  tastes,  however,  the  metaphymoo>poetiosl 
cast  of  the  following  Dithyrambic  may  be  more 
acceptable.  I  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  oocurrenoe  which  gave  birth  to  it>  having  been 
myself  smitten,  the  other  day,  with  inoontrollabk 
laughter,  as  I  was  sauntering  up  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh, 

ON  heaIring  **nix  my  dolly  pais,  pake  away!" 
played  by  the  bells  of  st.  giles's  cathedral) 

14th  may,  1840. 

Those  joyful  sounds !    As  each  gay  accent  meets 
My  ear,  I  feel  I  am  a  child  once  more. 

Playing,  with  face  unwashed,  about  the  streets, 
At  knuckledown,  or  top,  or  alley  tor ; 

A  ohubby  child,  so  gleesome  in  its  play. 
Still  singing  «  Nix  my  doll !"  still  singing  «^  Fake  away  r 

The  sunny  hours  of  childhood,  light  as  dreams. 
That  float  on  love>'straoght  maidens'  rosy  lids, 

Hours  winged  with  sugar-plums,  and  golden  glesios 
Of  eakes  and  gingerbread  A>r  ghidsome  *  kids." 

No  care,  no  nothing,  clouds  the  smiling  day. 
But  aU  is  «  Nix  my  doU !"  aU,  aO  is  «  Fake  avray  T 

Mysterious  exclamations,  that  express 
That  quenchless  force  of  spirit,  which  can  rise 

Through  dangers,  desolation,  dearth,  distress. 
And  face  the  gibbet's  self  with  daring  eyes  ; 

The  more  than  sage's  calm,  that  'midst  the  biay 
Of  crashing  worlds  serenely  ''Fakes  away." 

Lightly  ye  oame  upon  my  in&nt  yean 
One  night  when,  min^^ing  with  some  other  nS, 

I  had  invested  at  The  Fife  and  Shears, 
Three  halfpenoe  on  a  pint  of  half-and-half : 

'Twas  then  I  heard  you  first ;  bntyfrom  thai  day. 
It  passed  not  from  my  soul,  that  glorious  ''Fikke  away  f 

I  grew  apace,  and  with  my  years  there  grew 
The  love  of  liberty,  the  taste  refined. 

For  catching  winged  pleasures  as  they  flew. 
Without  the  toils  of  an  o'erburdened  mind. 

The  world  was  one  vast  pocket,  tempting  prey : 
My  forks  were  light  and  fly,  and  lightly  «  Faked  away/' 

•  Freely  I  lived  on  love,  and  gin,  and  swipes : 
My  togs  were  rigged  in  very  spiey  style ; 
No  fob  could  stay  my  penetrating  snipes ; 

The  prince  of  butgloaks  I,  the  knowing  file  ! 
Fawaies,  or  fogies,  tickers,  onions  gay, 
All  were  the  same  to  me — at  all  I  '^  Faked  away." 

I  read  of  Sheppaard,  Jack,  the  marvelions  boy. 
The  Dubsman's  foe  that  period  in  his  pride  ; 

And  him  ihat  erst,  in  glory  and  in  joy. 
On  coal-black  Bess  o'er  Hoonslow  wont  to  ride* 

I  burned  to  start  on  the  High  Toby  lay : 
*  Nix,  nix,  my  pals  !"  I  cried  j «  Nix,  nix  T  and  <•  Faked 


away 
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Who  wmild  not  Uw's  unnatnnJ  bonds  esoApe, 
T9  90001  ihB  breeij  eommon  ancontrolled ; 

To  Uke  thfl  air,  with  Teil  of  murk  j  crape, 
Seenred  from  reoognitioii  and  the  cold  t 

With  joy,  almost  like  pain,  jonr  pahws  play  ; 
Yoa  whistle  <*  Nix  my  doll,"  and  whistling,  **  Fake  away." 

And  abonld  some  meagre  money-getting  dmdge 
Com  riding  by,  to  strike  his  Bonl  with  awe, 

And,  if  he  quits  his  shiners  with  a  grudge, 
To  teach  that  might  u  right — ^primeral  law ; 

Noble  Toeation  !    High  at  once  and  gay  ! 
Who  would  not  <<  Nix  his  doll  f "  who  would  not "  Fake 
swayT 

1  find  I  grow  Pindaric,  and  my  Terse 
Expanding  to  a  biographic  sketch  ; 
Bnt  tkat  I  leave  some  other  to  rehearse — 

Some  sympathetic  literary  Ketch. 
Tis  BOW  my  hint  to  chant  that  witching  lay, 
Thst  myBtic«  Nix  my  doll,"  that  wondrous  Take  away !" 

All  hearts,  all  Toices,  own  its  thrilling  power. 
Rapt  as  were  those  in  old  Abdera,  when 

Her  moon-struck  citizens  sang,  hour  on  hour, 
"  0  Cupid,  Cupid,  prince  of  gods  and  men  !" 

By  day,  by  night,  in  eyerr  public  way. 
Men  matter  *<  NU  my  doU  r  men  carol  <*  Fake  away  I" 

The  in&nt,  mumbling  sticks  of  lollypop  ; 

Hie  child,  careering  in  its  kindred  mud  ; 
The  smart  handmaiden,  with  her  pail  and  mop  ; 

The  spai^  cnrretting  on  his  bit  of  blood  ; 
The  foreign  counts  who  on  street-organs  play  ; — 
AU  dote  on  «  Nix  my  doll,"  rejoice  in  •*  Fake  away  !" 

The  hotcher  whistles  as  he  poets  along  ; 

The  baker's  boy  has  music  in  Ids  soul ; 
The  dnmmyhnnter  chants  his  faTourite  song ; 

And  cads  and  cabmen  cadences  can  troll ; 
Peers,  prigs,  and  princesses  approTs  the  lay  : 
And  stiU  *tis  <*  Nix  my  doll  I"  and  still  'tis  *"  Fake  away !" 

Tune  was,  all  rared  of  far  Kentucky's  son — 
The  wUrling  Derveesh,  gyrating  Jim  Crow — 

And  thousands  chanted,  singing  every  one. 
That  willows  green  all  round  theur  hats  did  grow : 

That  time  is  passed,  and  now,  with  peerless  sway. 
Riles  thebrightstsr  of  him  who  ilrst  bade ''Fake  away  1" 

Cathedral  steeples,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Shake  their  old  sides  to  the  prevailing  mirth. 

And  bear  aloft  the  strains  that  daily  rise 
From  the  ftall  bosom  of  the  joy-struck  earth. 

No  more  cold,  penitential  hymns  they  play, 
Bot  spire  to  steeple  winks,  and  chuckles  <*  Fake  away !" 


Hsil  to  the  ihirest  omen  man  e'er  saw, 
Bri|^t  harbinger  of  that  still  brighter  spring, 

Sail  chase  the  wintry  reign  of  virtue,  law. 
Honour,  decorum,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ! 

When  at  its  own  sweet  will  mankind  shall  stray, 
And  aU  be  endless  btiss,  perennial "  Fake  away  !" 

There  are  few  who  have  not,  within  the  last  few 
months,  either  asked,  or  been  asked  the  meaning 
of  that  mysterious  adjuration,  '^  Nix  my  dolly  pals. 
Wee  away  I"  or  who  ever  got  or  gave  a  satisfactory 
ttuwer  to  the  inquiry.  It  has  been  the  inexplicable 
Abracadabra  of  ^  the  mumping  crew,"  understood 
^7  by  the  illuminati— a  worse  than  Babylonian 
^^icniglyph  to  the  mass  of  society.  But  here  we 
biTe  the  philosophy  of  the  phrase  expounded,  its 
«wt«ric  principle  laid  bare  to  "  the  light  of  com- 
"*«  day ;"  nor,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements 
of  the  metaphysical  Fireblood,  did  any  of  the  Gol- 
den Sentences  of  Pythagoras  produce  stronger  or 
Jnore  direct  effects  in  the  formation  of  character  or 
direction  of  conduct.     His  draughts  of  mental 
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vigour  upon  the  respectable  banking  firm  of  Nicks, 
MedoU,  Palls,  Fakaway,  &  Co.,  were  sure  to  be 
honoured  on  all  occasions.  From  them  he  dates 
that  devil-may-carism,  that  recklessness  of  the 
world  and  the  world's  law,  which  is  the  triumph 
of  philosophy,  that  free  fearless  spirit  which  bated 
not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  all  his  critical 
career.  This  happy  feeling  of  Pococuranteism 
irradiates  all  his  verses.  They  have  the  free  re- 
spiration of  the  breezes  of  Blackheath  and  Hamp- 
stead.  The  only  instance  where  this  airy  hopefiil- 
ness  seems  to  have  forsaken  him  was  in  contem- 
plating the  works  of  an  artisan,  who  may  be  said 
to  be  the  great  antagonist  of  Fireblood's  craft,  the 
celebrated  Chubb.  In  justice  to  an  amiable  man 
and  accomplished  artist,  I  give  the  following  sonnet, 
the  structure  of  which  the  poetical  reader  will  see 
has  been  feebly  imitated  by  Shelley  in  his  "  Ozy- 
mandlas" : — 

I  met  a  cracksman  coming  down  the  Strand, 

Who  said,  **  A  huge  cathedral,  piled  of  stone, 
Stands  in  a  churchyard,  near  Martin's-le-Grand, 

Where  keeps  St.  Paul  his  sacerdotal  throne. 

A  street  runs  by  it  on  the  northward.    There, 

For  cab  and  'bus,  is  writ '  No  Thoroughfare' : 
The  mayor  and  councilmen  do  so  command  ; 

And  in  that  street  a  shop,  with  many  a  box, 
Upon  whose  sign  these  fateftil  words  I  scanned : — 

'  My  name  is  Chubb,  that  makes  the  Patent  Locks ; 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  burglars,  and  despair.' " 
Here  made  he  pause,  like  one  who  sees  a  blight 

Crush  aU  his  hopes,  and  siffhed,  with  drooping  air, 
^  Our  game  is  up,  my  covey,  blow  me  tight  I" 

Nothing  is  more  dispiriting  than  the  melancholy 
of  a  naturally  mirthful  man,  such  as  Fireblood 
was ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  sorry,  therefore, 
to  turn  from  the  affecting  patlios  of  these  lines  to 
the  following  song,  which  is  in  the  proper  Mercurial 
vein : — 

THE  FAKER'S  NEW  TOAST. 

BY  IflMXINO  NBD. 

Come,  all  ye  jolly  covies,  vot  fiiking  do  admire. 

And  pledse  them  British  authors  who  to  our  line  aq>ire  ; 

Who,  if  they  vere  not  gemmen  bom,  like  us  had  kicked 

at  trade. 
And  every  von  had  turned  him  out  a  genuine  fimey  blade, 

And  a  trump. 

'Tis  them's  the  boys  as  knows  the  vorld,  'tis  them  as 

knows  mankind, 
And  vould  have  picked  his  pocket  too,  if  Fortune  (rot  is 

blmd,) 
Had  not,  to  spite  their  genius,  stuck  them  in  a  false  position, 
Vere  they  can  only  write  about,  not  execute  their  mission, 

Like  a  tmmp. 

If  they  goes  on  as  they've  begun,  things  soon  vill  come 

about. 
And  ve  shall  be  the  upper  class,  and  turn  the  others  out ; 
Their  laws  ve'llexecuteour8elve8,andnittBthsir*«ie«ilio»; 

That's  tit  for  tat,  for  they'd  make  that  the  oaly  recreation 

Of  a  trump. 

But  kadk  ns  I    Only  vait  a  bit,  and  to  shall  be  their 

betters  ; 
For  rich  ourvarmest  thanks  is  due  unto  the  men  of  letters. 
Who,  good  nns  all,  have  showed  us  up  in  onr  own  proper 

light. 
And  pioTsd  ve  prigs  for  gbry,  and  all  becos  ifs  right 

In  a  tnmp. 

'TIS  ve  as  sets  the  fashion  now :  Jack  Sheppard  is  the  p>. 
And  every  word  of  «  Nix  my  dolUi "  the  finest  ladies 
know ;  ^ 
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And  V9TL  a  man  bis  fortin  'd  make,  vy,  Tot  d'ye  think 's 

his  vayl — 
He  doee  TOi  ve  Tere  iiBed  to  do — be  goes  to  Botany  Bay, 

Like  a  trump. 

Then  1111  yonr  glasses,  dolly  pals,  Ty  should  they  be  ne- 

gleeted. 
As  does  their  best  to  helewate  the  line  as  ve  's  selected ! 
To  them  as  makes  the  cracksman's  life  the  subject  of 

their  story, — 
To  Ainstorth,  and  to  Bullvig,  and  to  Reynolds  be  the 

glory, 

Jolly  tramps  1 


Sung  with  the  proper  aoooinpaiiiment»— the  in- 
telligent reader  will  peroeive  what  I  mean — ^this 
spirited  ballad  could  not  fail  of  being  effective ; 
and  should  any  enterprising  composer  think  of 
setting  it  to  music,  for  sale  among  the  flash  circles, 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Tait  will  transact  with  him 
for  the  copyright  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  following  lyric,  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Watts, 
might  be  introduced  with  great  propriety  into  the 
next  edition  of  the  well-known  popular  work, 
'^Hanging  made  Easy;  or.  The  Child's  Handbook 
to  the  Gallows.*'  The  person  must  be  dead  to  aU 
the  domestic  afieotions,  to  all  the  best  sympathies 
of  our  somewhat  imperfect  nature,  who  can  read 
without  emotion  these  lines  to 

MY  MOTHER. 

Who,  when  a  baby,  lank  and  thin, 

I  called  for  pap  and  made  a  din, 

Lulled  me  with  draughts  of  British  gin  t — 

My  mother. 

When  I've  been  out  upon  the  spree, 
And  not  come  home  tUl  two  or  three. 
Who  was  it  then  would  wallop  me  I— - 

My  mother. 

Who,  when  she  met  a  heavy  swell. 
Would  ease  him  of  his  wipe  so  well. 
And  kiss  me  not  to  go  and  tell ! — 

My  mother.    . 

Who  took  me  from  my  infimt  play. 
And  taught  me  how  to  &ke  away. 
And  put  me  up  to  the  time  of  day  t — 

My  mother. 

Who'd  watch  me  sleeping  in  my  chair. 

And  silly  to  my  fob  repair, 

And  leave  me  not  a  mopus  there  I — 

My  mother. 

Who,  as  beneath  her  care  I  grew, 
Taught  my  young  mind  a  thing  or  twe. 
Especially  the  flats  to  do  1 — 

My  mother. 

I'mbless'd  if  ever  I  did  see, 
So  regular  a  trump  as  she  : 
I  owe  my  virtues  all  to  thee, — 

My  mother ! 

So  hand,  my  pals,  the  drink  about : 

My  story  and  my  glass  are  out. 

A  bumper,  boys,  and  with  me  shout — 

My  mother ! 

Gladly  would  I  have  lingered  among  these  blossom- 
ings of  the  hempen  muse ;  but  I  fear  their  fragrance, 
like  that  of  highly-^iced  dishes  to  a  squeamish 
stomach,  may  be  too  powerful  for  the  sensitive 
reader,  who  may  not  have  completed  the  curriculum 
of  his  studies  in  the  thieves'  literature.  I  must, 
therefore,  draw  my  selections  into  a  noose ;  nor 
can  I  more  fitly  close  the  series  than  with  Fire- 
blood's  penultimate  lucubrations  in 


THE  CONDEMNED  CELL. 

Deep  in  the  purlieus  of  remote  Saint  Gilesi 

A  kid  forlorn  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 
My  eyes  first  opened  on  a  mother's  smiles, 
'    First  from  her  lips  inhaled  our  native  gin  i 
And  still  to  still  my  infimt  feeble  moans. 

She  carolled  in  my  ears  a  gentle  lay : 
Methinks  even  now  I  hear  the  thrilling  tones. 

That  murmured,  ^  Niz,  my  doll  pals,  frke  awiy  ^ 

My  lady  mother — who  my  father  was 

She  never  told  me,  for — she  never  knew — 
At  the  suggestion  of  her  country's  laws. 

To  Sydney's  distant  Cove  one  mom  withdrew. 
In  that  dark  hour,  a  child  of  not  quite  six. 

Thrown  like  a  weed  on  life's  rude  shore  away, 
On  one  consoling  thought  I  tried  to  fix. 

It  was,  to  "  Nix  my  doll,  and  fiJce  away !" 

The  world  was  all  before  me,  free  to  choose. 

A  noble  resolution  fired  my  soul ; 
And  from  that  hour  I  shook  my  spirit  loose 

From  the  base  fetters  of  the  law's  control. 
Into  the  pockets  of  my  fdlow-men 

My  digits  all  unconsciously  would  stray ; 
I  thought  of  my  old  lullaby,  and  then 

Snatched  the  contents,  and  defUy  **  Faked  awsy  T 

Oh,  the  strong  joy,  the  bliss  beyond  compare^ 

Of  him  who  skilfully  has  fkked  a  cly, 
And  left  his  spoil  beneath  the  tender  care 

Of  a  fond  uncle  for  a  time  to  lie  I 
Fearless  he  meets  the  eye  of  the  police. 

That  watch  his  nimble  movements  day  by  day ; 
He  heeds  not  these  disturbers  of  lus  peace. 

But  whistles  <<  Nix,  my  doU  pals,  fake  away  r 

A  merry  time  it  was,  how  swift  it  flew  I 

The  time  when  I  was  studying  for  the  bar ; 
All  branches  of  conveyancing  I  knew. 

Than  all  the  legal  pundits  better  fikr. 
And,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  o'er. 

My  head  in  Sal  or  Susan's  lap  I'd  lay, 
And  down  my  fevered  throat  cool  bumpers  poor, 

Still  singing,  <<  Nix,  my  doll  pals,  foke  away !" 

Those  gentle  girls  1    Susan,  so  ftdl  of  sport, 

AfiUl-blownHebe!    Sal,  so  lively  too ; 
Only  her  temper,  like  her  nose,  was  short. 

And  sometimes  turned  my  eyes  from  black  to  blue. 
Oh,  they  were  beautiftil  t    Their  bosoms— no ! 

I  dare  not  all  their  blushing  clumns  portray. 
Ah,  false  ones,  was  it  kind  to  use  me  so  1* 

No  matter  ! — **  Nix,  my  doU  pals,  fkke  away !" 

That  iktal  night  I    O  Hoskins,  hadst  thou  slept, 

I  should  not  have  been  ruminating  here. 
Nor  had  thy  young  and  buxom  widow  wept 

Thy  weasand  slivered  with  a  Courvoiaier  If 
But  if  a  man  itUl  start,  and  make  a  brawl. 

There's  but  one  course  his  clamour  to  allay. 
You  must  not  mince  the  matter  then  at  all. 

But  cut  his  throat  at  once  and  **  Fake  away." 

To  this  high  ereed  have  I  a  martyr  been. 

Ha,  midnight !    It  is  time,  methinks,  to  stop. 
At  eight  I  quit  this  sublunary  scene, 

Making  my  exit  through  the  patent  drop. 
They'll  find  me  game,  as  pheasants,  at  the  laet 

lliey  give  us  brandy,  then,  I  have  heard  them  sty* 
I  wonder,  will  thev  ?    Psha  I  'twill  soon  be  past  ^ 

Huiiah,  then,  *'  Nix,  my  doll  pals,  fkke  away  T' 

*  The  eld  complaint,  from  the  days  of  Catiline  do«u* 
wards,  never  better  exemplified  than  in  an  affecting  ^^' 
cident  in  the  Beggar'i  Opera  : — 

Jbnny  Divsr.— I  nmst  and  will  haTo  a  Idn  to  giw  nr 
wins  a  test  [Tahtis  Uackkxtk  abotti Um  mek,  wti makt 
tigmio  Pbachum  and  OMutoMe*,  who  miA  m  mptm Un.] 

Machiath.— Was  this  w«ll  done,  Jenny  ?  Women  v% 
decoy  ducks  ;  who  can  tnut  tiiem  P    Beasts,  jades,  &c  &c 

t  The  fashionable  name  for  a  earring  knife. 
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There  u  eomething  inexpressibly  touching  in  the 
dignified  serenity  which  pervades  these  lines,  So- 
cntes  himself  did  not  contemplate  his  *' jump  £rom 
thifl  bsnk  and  shoal  of  time  into  the  life  to  come»" 
with  a  cahner  eye  than  does  Fireblood.  His  re- 
trospect of  life  is  tranquil  and  unclouded  as  a  sum- 
mer sunset  It  has  been  to  him  a  scene  of  much 
exquisite  enjoyment  and  intellectual  triumph ;  his 
exploits  in  thievery  and  love  fall  like  dew  upon  his 
sou],  and  he  dies  for  the  great  final  principle  of 
iTentlemen  cut-throats  (that  **  Dead  Men  tell  no 
Tales,)  without  the  quiver  of  a  muscle.  At  the 
very  foot  of  the  *'  scragging  post,"  he  fakes  away. 
I  had  imagined  this  was  the  latest  record  of  my 
old  fellow-student's  sentiments,  and  was  about  to 
throw  down  the  MS.  in  a  fit  of  pensive  sadness, 
when  on  the  back  of  the  poem  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing "  More  Last  Words,"  with  this  mark, 
*"  Condmned  Ceiiy  ^paa  7,  a.  m."  He  met  with 
Ms  accident  at  eight. 

THE   FAKING  BOY. 
Air — The  Minstrd  Boy, 

The  faking  boy  to  the  crap  is  gone. 

At  the  nnbbling  chit  you'll  find  him  ; 
The  hempen  cord  they  have  girded  on, 

And  his  elbows  pinned  behind  him. 
"  Smash  my  glim  !"  cries  the  reglar  card, 

**  Though  the  girl  you  love  betrays  you. 
Don't  split,  but  die  both  game  and  hard, 

And  gratefiil  pals  shall  pnuse  you  !" 

The  bolt  it  fell-— a  jerk,  a  strain  1 

The  sheriffii  fled  asunder ; 
The  ikking  boy  ne'er  8pok^  again, 

For  they  pulled  his  legs  firom  under. 
And  there  he  dangles  on  the  tree, 

That  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 
Oh,  that  such  men  should  victims  be 

Of  law,  and  law's  vile  knavery ! 


With  this  passionate  aspiration,  I  close  my  selec- 
tions. When  such  men  as  Fireblood  perish  thus, 
who  can  resist  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  La- 
raennais,  (^lAmre  du  Peuple)  **  Toutes  choses  ne  sent 
pas  en  ce  monde  comme  elles  devroient  dtre !" 

I  might  have  remained  to  this  hour  in  ignoranoa 
of  the  professional  avocations  of  Mr.  John  Dal- 
gleish,  to  whom,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  I  was  in- 
debted for  these  disjecta  membra  poetas^  as  well  as 
of  the  meaning  of  the  letters  which  followed  his 
name,  but  for  an  accidental  visit  of  my  young  friend, 
Hugh  K.  Walker,  the  other  forenoon.  Happening 
to  lift  Mr.  Dalgleish's  card,  which,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  was  littering  the  mantle-piece  of  my 
study,  he  asked  me  with  a  voice  of  some  surprise, 
how  I  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  bit  of  pasteboard. 
I  explained. 

*'  And  you  really  allowed  the  fellow  to  toss  off  a 
tumbler  of  punch  in  your  most  sweet  society,"  he 
exclaimed,  laughing  in  a  manner  so  violent  and 
spasmodic,  that  I  anticipated  his  winding  up  his 
guffaw  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

"  Yes>*'  I  replied,  "I  did.  But  who  the  deuce  is 
her 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  John  Dalgleish  ? — ^He 
is — ^he  is — ^brace  your  nerves,  my  boy !" 

"  Psha !  out  with  it  at  once,  who  is  he  V* 

**  Why,  he  is  the  Hangman ;  and  *  F.L.E.*  is, 
I  presume,  the  hieroglyph  for  *  Finisher  of  the  Law^ 
Edinburgh.' " 

I  now  remembered  where  I  had  seen  the  gentle- 
man's face  before.  The  reader  may  guess  where, 
when  I  state  that  I  am — an  amateur  of  execu- 
tions. 

Edinburgh, 
St,  Nicholas*  Eve,  1841. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  TRAPPE,  IN  1839. 

(Concluded  from  our  March  No.) 


Srni  is  the  history  of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe 
da  Perche.  Since  their  return  from  Switzerland, 
they  have  been  permitted  to  exist  unmolested; 
and,  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege,  they 
have  not  been  unmindful  to  improve  the  occasion 
by  assiduously  working  at  the  restoration  of  their 
buildings,  and  in  subduing  the  stubborn  soil  which 
sQiToands  them.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to 
hriiig  back  the  monastery  to  its  former  beauty ; 
bnt  the  fraternity,  consisting  now  of  about  sixty- 
five  members,  are  too  poor  to  proceed  rapidly  in 
effiecting  the  designs,  which  will,  doubtlessly,  be 
ultimately  accomplished.  A  great  portion  of  the 
forest  immediately  surrounding  the  building  has 
Wq  cleared,  by  the  industry  of  the  brotherhood  ; 
^  the  soil,  which  is  here  naturally  sterile,  presents 
now  the  appearance  of  a  well  managed  farm.  The 
^ration  of  tilling  is  accomplished  by  spade  labour ; 
and  sorely  nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  and  care- 
fiibess  which  the  long  furrowed  level  here  and 
there  presents.  A  short  road,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  has  also  been  cut  from  the  monastery  gate 
to  an  outhouse,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and 
planted  on  each  side  with  a  neat  quick-set  hedge. 


The  ponds,  likewise,  which  formerly  occasioned  so 
many  malarious  diseases  in  this  locality,  have  been 
drained ;  and  their  sites  are  now  covered  with  rich 
pasturage.  The  orchards  boast  the  choicest  fruit- 
trees.  Even  the  surrounding  woods  manifest  not 
only  the  industry  but  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley.  Long  vistas,  terminating  or 
concentrating  in  spherical  glades,  afford  picturesque 
and  refreshing  walks  to  the  stranger,  who  may  be 
visiting  the  monastery,  and  to  whom  the  many 
names  of  females,  such  as  Clarissa,  Victorine,  &c., 
carved  here  and  there  upon  the  trees,  may  famish 
subjects  for  surmise. 

These  woods  were  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
renowned  funereal  orator,  Bossuet,  from  whom  a 
small  circular  glade  is  still  called ''  Bossuet's  Walk." 
The  famous  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  likewise,  who 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  monastery,  James  II. 
of  England,  and  his  anti-type  Charles  X.  of  France, 
availed  themselves  of  the  delightful  seclusion  which 
the  leafy  avenues  of  the  forest  affords,  during  their 
temporary  sojourn  amongst  the  brotherhood. 

The  area,  enclosed  by  the  monastery  walls,  forms 
a  perfect  square,  and  is  entered  beneath  a  great 
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gate,  over  which  is  placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
with  an  inscription  beneath,  Refiigia  Peeetaommy 
(a  refuge  for  sins;)  and  also  on  the  architrave  of 
tiie  gate  is  the  inscription,  Domtu  Dei :  beoH  qui 
habitatU  in  ed  (The  house  of  Grod  :  happy  are  they 
who  dwell  in  it.)  The  hotellerie,  where  visiters 
are  lodged,  forms  the  right-hand  side  of  the  outer 
court-yard  on  entering  ;  and  on  this  ude  there  is 
also  a  small  chapel  for  the  use  of  females,  who  may 
desire  to  attend  mass,  but  who  are  on  no  account 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  inner  gates  of  the 
monastery.  On  the  left  side  are  the  hospital,  the 
kitchen  to  the  visiters'  refectory,  the  bookbinding 
and  weaving  rooms,  and  many  other  workshops 
belonging  to  the  fraternity.  Within  the  inner 
gates  are  stables  and  granaries,  rituated  in  a  kind 
of  faim-yard,  beyond  which,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
large  garden,  are  the  mansion,  the  church,  and  a 
water-mill,  fitted  up  with  superior  machinery  to 
prepare  the  flour  of  the  establishment.  The  church, 
the  spire  of  which  forms  a  picturesque  object  from 
every  part  of  the  vaUey,  attracts  admiration  by 
the  simplicity  and  novelty  of  its  architecture.  It 
resembles,  as  near  as  possible,  the  old  church,  and 
shows,  in  the  form  of  its  roof^  the  resemblance  of  a 
ship's  huU  reversed,  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance which  occasioned  the  erection  of  the  original 
structure.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  arched  win- 
dows, placed  near  the  ceiling,  and  is  divided  by  a 
kind  of  screen  into  two  parts,  which  are  respectively 
occupied,  during  the  hours  of  service,  by  the  two 
classes  of  brothers, — the  fr^res  de  eluewr  occupying 
the  division  which  contains  the  great  altar,  and  the 
frtres  convert  the  other  hindermost  division.  The 
interior  is  destitute  of  ornament,  save  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  in  a  niche  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
three  large  rosettes,  which  are  placed  in  a  line 
along  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  Besides  the  grand 
altar  in  the  choir,  there  are  two  smaller  altars  in 
the  division,  which  is  set  apart  for  the/r^ref  convert. 
There  are  also  four  small  chapels  annexed  to  the 
church,  where  masses  are  daily  said  by  each  of  the 
brothers,  who  has  been  ordained  as  a  priest.  Grold, 
silver  (except  for  the  sacred  vessels,)  marble,  and 
silk,  are  prohibited  by  4he  rules ;  but  the  vestments 
of  the  priests,  and  the  drapery  used  in  perfoiming 
the  necessary  rites,  are  made  of  wool  or  cotton, 
trimmed  sparingly  with  silk  galloon.  The  rule  also 
forbids  the  use  of  an  organ,  or  any  other  kind  of 
instrumental  music;  so  that  the  soul-stealing 
strains,  which  are  generally  a  feature  in  the  service 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  deep-drawn  notes 
with  which  the  pealing  organ  adds  a  solemnity  to 
the  various  ceremonies,  are  never  heard  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  humble  chapel  of  La  Trappe.  The 
recitation  of  the  prayers,  however,  cannot  but  be 
in  some  d^ree  imposing,  as  the  gruff  voices  of  the 
monks  are,  in  every  respect,  suited  to  this  perform- 
ance ;  but  in  singing  their  daily  laudations,  or 
canticles,  the  melody  of  the  choir  is  illustrative  of 
all  that  can  be  conjured  up  to  interpret  the  word 
discord,  and  in  nowise  betokens  the  otherwise 
general  harmony  in  which  the  brotherhood  exists. 
The  fiir-famed  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  commencing 
Saire  Btgina^  &c.,  which  is  sung  eveiy  evening  by 
the  whole  body  of  Uie  community,  although  a  com- 


position of  great  beauty,  is  nevertheless  so  mutilated 

by  the  reverend  choristers,  that  he  who  hears  it  for 

the  first  time  at  La  Trappe  will  not  be  inclined  to 

form  any  *very  favourable  opinion  of  the  composer's 

ability.    If  alternate  cadences  of  screech  and  growl 

are  preferable  to  the — 

BoftI  J  svreet  in  Lydian  measure — 

the  choir  of  La  Trappe  stands  unrivalled  as  a 

college  of  melodists ;  but  to  those  who  have  not 

this  refinement,  but  prefer — 

The  note,  with  many  a  winding  boat. 
In  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oot^ — 

the  Trappist  band  wUl  be  found  inefficient  to 
administer  to  their  faculty  of  tune. 

The  mansion,  raised  from  the  debris  of  the  for- 
mer building,  has  not  anything  of  that  peculiar 
sombreness,  or  character  of  architecture,  which 
renders  a  locality  interesting  to  the  antiquaiy. 
The  exterior,  when  viewed  from  the  entrance, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  respectable  fum- 
house  ;  and  furnishes  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  interior.  Upon  the 
waUs  of  the  corridors,  and  of  the  apartments,  are 
inscribed  passages  of  scripture,  from  the  Latin  texts 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  establish- 
ment. Formerly  each  brother  had  his  separate 
cell  for  sleeping ;  but  since  the  return  from  Swit- 
zerland, a  large  dormitory  has  been  oonstructed, 
wherein  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  repose 
at  night.  The  arrangement  for  sleeping  consists 
of  a  wooden  gallery,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
area  of  the  apartment,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small 
passage  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  the  con- 
venience of  passing  to  and  fro.  This  gallery  is 
partitioned  into  a  number  of  small  avenues ;  each 
containing  a  truckle  bed  with  a  straw  mattraas, 
and  furnished  with  a  small  black  crucifix  with  a 
leaden  figure  of  our  Saviour ;  an  engraving  from 
Raphael's  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  and  a 
short  prayer  in  French,  pasted  on  the  partition  at 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Each  compartment  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  its  occupier  placed  over 
tiie  entrance;  and  is  furnished  with  a  curtain, 
which  is  looped  up  throughout  the  day,  in  order 
that  the  chamber  may  be  freely  aired,  and  scrupu- 
lously lowered  every  evening  when  retiring  to 
rest.  The  only  words  which  are  at  any  time  per- 
mitted to  be  uttered  in  the  dormitory^  are  those  of 
the  penitential  psalm  called  **  TheMiMrert^  ^H^cfa 
is  recited  every  Friday  morning  by  all  ''  the  reli- 
gious," standing  at  the  entrances  of  their  respec- 
tive sleeping  compartments,  with  their  ahoolders 
bare,  and  repeating,  after  the  abbot — ^who,  on  all 
occasions,  acts  as  fiigleman — ^in  mournful  recita- 
tive, accompanied  by  the  necessary  flagellation, 
which  each  is  enforeed  to  administer  to  himself, 
with  a  small  whip  formed  of  three  knotted  thon^ 
of  whipcord.  The  A^»0£k^,P^reJ3«i/s,  from  whose 
information  the  several  regulations  and  particulars 
mentioned  in  this  memoir  are  chiefly  derived, 
assured  us,  that  it  would  be  deemed  a  most  heinous 
sin  of  omission  in  the  penitent  not  to  strike  with 
the  whip  when  the  abbot  strikes ;  and  as  serious  a 
sin  of  commission,  not  to  administer  the  blow  with 
all  the  muscular  force  which  the  individual  pos- 
sesses. 
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The  lefectoiy,  where  the  oommunity  aBsemble 
ionpuif  18  a  spacious  apartment,  containing  por- 
traits of  sevefal  of  the  abbots  ;  and,  also,  a  por- 
trait of  James  II.  of  England,  representing  this 
monarch,  in  company  with  his  ahnoner  the  Mar- 
shal de  BeUefont,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the 
table  of  the  superior.  Around  the  walls  are  inscribed 
appropriate  passages  of  scripture,  relating  to  frugal- 
ity in  diet,  and  general  temperance  in  living ;  with, 
here  and  there,  the  well-known  embellishment  of 
a  slnxll  and  cross-bones,  painted  in  rough  fresco. 
The  tables  are  arranged  along  three  sides  of  the 
apartment ;  and  at  the  upper  end,  backed  by  a 
hr^  crucifix,  is  a  kind  of  dais,  with  a  cross-bench 
set  apart  for  the  abbot  and  priors.  The  places  at 
table  are  assigned  to  the  religious  according  to  the 
piiority  of  their  admission  into  the  fraternity ;  and 
are  distinguiahed  by  a  small  label  of  wood,  bearing 
the  name  of  their  respective  occupiers ;  and  are 
furoiahed  with  a  wooden  platter,  a  wooden  spoon, 
a  pewter  tankard,  a  smiJl  coarse  napkin,  and  a 
wooden  salt-cellar.  Twelve  ounces  only  of  bread 
are  allowed  as  the  daily  portion  of  each  individual ; 
of  which,  eight  ounces  are  generally  eaten  at  din- 
ner, and  the  remaining  four  ounces  reserved  for 
nipper.  Eggs  and  butter,  as  well  as  fish  and  meat, 
are  never  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  religious :  nor 
is  twmaning  of  any  kind,  except  a  little  salt,  per- 
mitted in  cooking  or  consuming  the  dish  prepared 
for  the  repast.  The  only  beverage  allowed  is  spring 
water :  milk  sometimes  is  served ;  but  it  then  sup- 
ines the  place  of  vegetables,  or  cheese.  The  din- 
ner, which  is  served  at  half-two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  consists,  generally,  of  a  dish  of  boUed 
vegetables,  and  some  apples  or  pears  for  dessert. 
The  sapper  is  served  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  consists,  always,  of  salad,  or  cold  boiled  vege- 
tables. During  Lenty  and  the  season  of  Advent, 
and  also  on  Friday,  one  meal  only  in  the  day  is 
aerred ;  and  that  even  more  frugally  than  at  other 
times.  No  member  is  allowed  to  seat  himself  at 
the  table,  unless  he  have  first  offered  up  a  prayer 
in  the  church,  washed  his  hands,  and  exchanged 
his  working  dress  for  the  proper  habit  of  the 
society.  To  sit  at  the  table  with  the  head  un- 
corered ;  to  rest  even  a  finger  upon  the  table  ;  to 
manifest  any  signs  of  relish  for  the  food  whidi  is 
piorided ;  or  to  pick  the  teeth,  is  deemed  a  gross 
fault,  and  visited  with  its  appropriate  penalty. 
During  the  meal,  one  of  the  religious,  stationed  in 
a  reading-desk,  reads  the  lecture  for  the  day ;  and, 
ftt  intervals,  a  signal  is  made  by  the  abbot  with  a 
little  bell,  when  the  reader  is  immediately  silent, 
and  the  brothers  cease  from  repasting,  and  instan- 
taneously become  motionless,  with  their  hands 
clasped  and  eyes  abased,  until  another  signal  au- 
thorizes them  to  resume  their  meal.  To  these  in- 
terraptions,  which  are  very  frequent,  the  religious 
tcnpiilously  attend;  deeming  it  reasonable  and 
oeeesaary  thus  to  be  reminded  of  their  ruling 
motto,  *"  Eat  to  live,  rather  than  live  to  eat." 
StcaDgen  are  sometimes  permitted  to  dine  or  sup 
in  the  refectory ;  but  it  is  only  on  particular 
<><!caaons  that  ^is  privilege  can,  consistently  with 
^e  niks,  be  accorded.  The  chapter  is  a  spacious 
apartment  adorned  with  portrftit9  of  several  abbots, 


and  famished  with  benches  for  the  conrenienoe  of 
the  fraternity,  who  assemble  here  every  morning 
to  review  the  conduct  of  each  member ;  and,  also, 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  establishment.  The 
places  of  the  respective  members  are  apportioned 
by  small  elbows  resembling  the  divisions  of  cathe- 
dral stalls ;  and  beneath  the  seat,  the  few  religious 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  each  member,  are 
deposited.  There  is  a  small  library  belonging  to 
the  community,  containing  manuscripts  and  re- 
cords relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

The  cloisters,  running  round  a  small  garden  of 
respectable  culture,  form  an  agreeable  promenade ; 
of  which,  however,  the  brothers  are  not  allowed  to 
avail  themselves,  but  are  permitted  to  use  them  as 
a  retirement  only  for  private  reflection,  during  the 
intervals  which  occur  betw  een  the  hours  of  prayer 
or  labour. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  establish- 
ment is  the  burial  ground;  which,  if  it  be  less  pic- 
turesque than  the  far-famed  Parisian  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  or  the  grave-yards  generaUy  of 
France,  presents  a  simplicity  in  strict  accordance 
with  aU  the  arrangements  of  La  Trappe,  and  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  somewhat  of  the  poetry  of  soul, 
and  claim  *'  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh,"  when 
the  stranger  is  wandering  amongst  the  frail  me- 
morials which  in  humble  array  it  exhibits,  to  mark 
the  lowly  resting  places  of  the  departed  brothers. 
Here  is  no  towering  cenotaph  or  gaudy  mausoleum, 
displaying  its  neatly  chiselled  hexameter  or  gilded 
verse  of  sorrow ;  the  only  structure  which  appears 
is  a  small  chapel,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated reformer  of  La  Trappe,  the  Abb^  Ranc^, 
upon  the  facade  of  which  are  the  lines, — 

Ranc^  fit  reflenrir  la  rigle  dans  oes  lienx  : 
Ses  oendres  sont  ici,  son  &me  est  en  cienx.* 

The  graves  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  are  seve- 
rally distinguished  by  a  low  grass  mound,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  placed  a  small  black  cross,  bear- 
ing the  monastic  name,  and  dates  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  deceased.  The  words  '*  Tubam  expect- 
ant'*  (they  await  the  last  trump)  painted  on  the 
wall  near  which  the  graves  are  situated,  supply  the 
place  of  grave-stone  eulogy,  and  are  the  general 
epitaph  for  the  brothers  who  are  **  gone  before ;" 
over  the  entrance-gate  of  the  cemetery  appears  like- 
wise the  consolatory  assurance,  **  Seminatwr  in  cor- 
ruptioney  mrget  in  incarruptumeJ*  (It  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  will  rise  in  incorruption, — 2  Cor. 
chap,  xiv.)  A  grave  half  dug  is  always  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  next  deceased ;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  some  one  or  other  of  the 
fraternity,  but  by  no  means  customary,  or  in 
pursuance  of  a  regulation,  as  is  asserted,  to  re- 
pair to  this  destined  receptacle  for  mortality,  and 
indulge  the  fond  musings  which  the  surrounding 
scene  inspires.  The  last  sad  rites  which  attend  the 
dead  Trappist  to  his  tomb,  are  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  regulations  of  his  life.  The  frock  in  which 
he  dies,  with  the  cowl  drawn  back  so  as  to  bare 

*  The  monument  of  this  abbot,  with  his  iignre  carred 
in  a  recumbent  postnre,  was  destroyed  in  the  general 
despoliation  whieh  the  monastery  suffered  during  the 
French  revolation  of  the  eight^nUi  century. 
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the  face,  forms  his  only  shroud  and  coffin  ;  he  is 
borne  in  the  arms  of  those  with  whom  he  has  lived 
in  friendship ;  laid  in  his  narrow  bed  '^  to  sleep  the 
long  sleepy"  with  joyful  canticles ;  and  left  to  his 
repose  without  one  sorrowing  tear  or  the  gentliest 
bi^ithed  sigh  for  his  return.  The  funeral  of  a 
Trappist  has  been  rapturously  apostrophised  by 
Chateaubriand  in  his  **  Oenii  du  ChrUiianismey* 
with  all  the  flowery  enthusiasm  of  language  which 
characterizes  his  always  pleasing  productions. 
This  distinguished  writer  has  also,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  held  up  the  disregard  which  the 
Trappist  entertains  of  death,  as  a  singular  example 
of  philosophy  worthy  of  imitation.  But  the  nation 
and  religion  to  which  he  belongs  are  generally  the 
leading  illustrations  of  his  discourses,  and  are  sel- 
dom adduced  by  him  unaccompanied  by  a  par- 
tiality which  excludes  the  introduction  of  other 
examples.  The  conduct  of  the  Trappist  in  con- 
templating death  is  not  so  admirable  as  this  writer, 
or  any  other  person,  would  induce  us  to  believe. 
It  is  Ijrue  the  recluse  does  not  fear  death,  but  on 
the  contrary  desires  it ;  yet  this  desire  will  be  found, 
when  analyzed,  to  spring  from  a  morbid  unholy 
selfishness;  and  the  ademption  of  fear  which  it 
produces,  and  which  is  so  braggartly  adduced  as 
phHoBophical,  to  be  a  natural  consequent  of  its  in- 
du^noe ;  and,  therefore,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  originating  cause.  Considering  himself  as  a 
creature  bom  only  to  indulge  the  belief  of  an  im- 
mortality, to  manifest  signs  of  that  belief,  and  to 
enjoy  hereafter  the  subject  of  his  belief  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  manifestation ;  earth  is  to  him  but  a 
prison  wherein  he  is  condemned  to  pine,  until  death 
as  the  welcome  angel  leads  him  out  from  bondage. 
But  is  not  this  denying  the  ends  for  which  he  has 
been  placed  in  a  temporary  existence  of  mortality  ? 
Does  not  this  bemoaning  a  terrestrial  sojourn,  ob- 
liquely impugn  the  great  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
which  manifest  the  production  and  preservation  of 
life  ?  The  good  man  in  the  world  fears  death  no 
more  than  Uie  secluded  brother  without  the  world; 
but  there  is  this  difference :  the  one  desires  life,  yet 
is  content  to  die ;  the  other  is  discontented  to  live, 
and,  therefore,  desires  death :  this,  having  hid  his 
talent  in  the  earth,  relies  solely  upon  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  faith,  in  cloying  repetitions,  as  the  title 
to  a  ftiture  beatitude;  that,  improves  the  little 
span  of  his  existence,  by  employing  the  abilities 
with  which  he  has  not  uselessly  been  gifted; 
knowing  that  as  life  is  the  appointed  end  in  the 
creation  of  humanity,  the  proper  employment  of 
his  talent  during  life  is  a  co-operation  ^dth  the  de- 
signs of  the  Great  Giver  of  life;  and,  manifesting 
his  fkith  in  his  works,  he  awaits  death  as  an  acci- 
dent of  his  condition,  bringing  with  it  not  only  the 
cessation  of  his  labours,  but  a  sure  reward  for  the 
"  work  which  was  given  him  to  do." 

It  remains  now  to  describe  concisely  some  of  the 
peculiar  habitudes  which  characterize  the  recluses 
of  La  Trappe.  The  government  of  the  institution 
resides  ilolely  in  the  abbot,  assisted  by  a  prior  and 
sub-prior.  The  most  servile  deference  is  paid  by 
th6  community  to  their  superior,  who  alone  assigns 
to  each  member  his  respective  occupation,  from 
which  the  individual  is  liable  to  be  removed .  at 


discretion.  He  alone  also  regulates  the  sal)- 
administration  of  the. monastery ;  and,  according 
to  the  established  rule,  such  adminiitration  is 
changed  every  year,  a  short  time  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  when  its  officers  resign  their 
respective  appointments  to  the  disposition  of  the 
abbot,  who  may  likewise  at  any  time  remove  and 
replace.  Without  the  permission  of  hia  superior, 
no  member  can  place  hunself  under  a  particular  pe- 
nance, or  inflict  any  severer  rigoureasness  than  that 
which  the  rule  of  his  order,  or  the  will  of  his  chief, 
imposes.  Written  communications,  to  or  from 
friends  in  the  world,  must  in  all  cases  be  pemsed 
by  the  abbot,  previously  to  their  reception  or  trans- 
mission by  the  religious. 

The  members  of  this  community  are  separated 
into  two  classes,  distinguished  by  Uie  appellations 
of  fr^res  de  ckoeur^  (brothers  of  the  choir,)  and 
frires  eonvers,  (converted  brothets.)  Thefiirade 
G^onir— 40  called  from  the  division  of  the  church 
in  which  they  are  stationed  during  the  religious 
services,  and  from  their  being  specially  appointed 
to  chant  the  religious  offices  of  the  day — are  gener- 
ally men  who  have  received  an  education  in  the 
world  superior  to  that  of  their  humble  brothen ; 
yet  in  every  other  respect,  such  as  diet  and  labour, 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  other  members  of  the 
commtmity.  The  jfr^res  convert  are  such  as  have 
moved  in  a  more  humble  class  of  life,  and  have 
received  a  less  degree  of  education  than  those  of 
the  choir.  They  are  more  ei^iecially  the  workmen 
and  artificers  of  the  community ;  yet  they  have 
their  appointed  hours  for  devotion,  and  are,  in 
every  other  nspect,  upon  a  perfect  equality  with 
their  brothers  of  superior  education.  The  distinc- 
tion of  superiorand  inferior,  although  reallyexisting 
between  the  two  classes  of  brothers,  is  iieverthele» 
only  noticed  in  the  religious  services,  and  in  the 
colour  of  their  costume.  The  dress  of  the  Jr^rrs 
de  ch43eur  consists  of  a  long  gown  of  coarse  white 
cloth,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle. 
Over  this  gown  they  place,  when  labouring  in  the 
fields,  or  occupied  at  any  manual  employment,  a 
black  scapulary,  which  is  scrupulously  removed 
before  sitting  down  to  meals  or  attending  the  reli- 
gious services,  when  both  this  and  the  gown  are 
exchanged  for  a  kind  of  long  flowing  tunic.  The 
/ri^res  conwrs  are  habited  in  a  brown  dress,  beneath 
which  is  worn  a  cope  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
never  permitted  to  use  the  black  scapulary  or  head- 
piece. Both  classes  of  the  fraternity  wear  next  to 
the  skin  a  shirt  of  coarse  seige,  which  so  fiar  from 
being  a  garb  of  penitence,  as  may  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, is  a  special  preservative  of  health,  against 
the  transitions  from  heat  and  cold  to  which  the 
religious  are  exposed  by  the  successive  alternations 
of  labour  and  prayer,  tiiat  make  up  the  days  and 
nights  of  their  existence. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  professed  rdigioa^i, 
there  are  at  La  Tvup^pe  frtrea  ftuniUerSy  (brothers 
of  the  family,)  aspirants  and  novices. 

The  fitfres  famiUere  are  such  as  are  not  bound 
by  vows  or  any  religious  profession,  but  who  engage 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  monastery :  he- 
coming  as  it  were  members  of  the  family.  Iliey  do 
not  adopt  the  religious  habit^  nor  are  they  in  any 
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way  under  the  diedpline  of  the  order,  being  free  to 
lemAin  or  depart  at  pleasure. 

The  aapiramit  \a  one  who,  desiring  to  enter  the 
fommuBity,  sabmits  to  a  period  of  probation,  by 
attending  the  rdigiona  exercLses,  and  conforming 
to  the  regtthitions  of  the  establiahment.  During 
this  time,  he  ie  lodged  as  a  yisiter  in  the  hUetterie, 
and  attends  regnlarly  the  services  and  ceremonies 
of  the  religions.  When  the  period  of  his  probation 
is  expired,  he  appears,  some  morning  after  matins, 
in  the  chapter  of  the  fraternity,  assembled  to  reoeire 
hint,  and  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground  before 
the  supoior,  who  demands  ''  QM  petiaV*  (what 
seek  you?)  to  which  the  suppliant  responds, 
^Mimrkofdittm  DH  et  vertrom^''  (God's  mercy 
and  yours.)  After  this  reception,  he  assumes  the 
habit  of  a  noTiciate,  and  continues  in  a  further 
state  of  probation  for  one  year  ;  during  which 
period  he  is  instructed  in  the  ssTeral  rules  of  the 
ofder,  and  disciplined  in  the  various  religious  ex- 
eieiaes  of  the  establishment.  At  the  expiration  of 
ereiy  three  months,  he  solemnly  renews  his  petition 
to  be  admitted  before  the  brothers  assembled  in  full 
ch^vter.  Upon  each  of  these  occasions,  and  espe- 
dally  the  last»  he  is  warned  by  the  superior  of  the 
rigorous  change  to  which  he  is  about  to  submit, 
and  eamesti  J  entreated  to  review  his  determination, 
whilst  he  can  jet  conscientiously  decline  a  profes- 
sion which^  if  once  avowed,  is  irrevocable.  Thus 
it  appears  thai  the  Trappists  cannot  be  chaiged 
with  the  gross  iniquity  of  inveigling  pro6el3rte8  into 
their  order ;  they  do  not  seek  an  addition  to  their 
^Btetnity ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  sought 
by  the  individual  aspiring  to  their  fellowship, 
which  cannot  be  granted  without  a  due  preparation. 
No  rash  oath  is  wrung  from  the  aspirant,  in  a 
nuHdent  of  religious  enthusiasm  or  sorrowful  de- 
^Mir,  but  ample  time  is  accorded  to  reflect  upon 
the  oondhion  which  he  desires  to  exchange,  to 
inqnire  into  the  rigours  of  the  order  into  which  he 
is  anxious  to  enter ;  to  ponder  between  the  delights 
of  ndal  society  ere  he  renounce  the  worlds  wherein 


as  an  nnguided  man 


He  has  walked  np  and  down,  to  find  his  weariness, 

^the  less  irksome,  yet  morbid  existence  of  the 
cloister. 

The  business  of  the  day  commences  amongst  the 
Trappists  about  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  at  which  hour 
the  beU  for  matins  is  soimded,  and  the  whole  fra- 
^•raity  rise  from  their  beds  and  proceed  at  once, 
(the  qieration  of  the  toilet  being  only  the  work  of 
a  moment,)  In  due  order,  to  the  church,  where 
they  are  employed  in  reciting  or  chanting  the  office 
«f  the  day  until  four  o'clock.  This  nocturnal  ser- 
^^et,  however,  varies  according  to  the  solemnities 
*nd  distinctions  of  particular  days,  and  not  unfre- 
9'»w%  commences  at  midnight. 

'ew  scenes  are  more  imposing  or  heart-stealing, 
l^lMseasay  to  be  described  than  the  matins  at 
1*  Trappe.  The  deep-toned  summons  of  the 
<*«Kh  bell  booming  upon  the  dark  stillness  of  the 
^'onoiuiding  valley,  and  echoed  in  swelling  cadences 
rfthc  morning  breeze ;  the  hoarse  mournful  reci- 
^i^B  of  the  monks,  arranged*  on  each  side  of  the 
*»P«1 ;  the  daybreak  peering  through  the  win- 


dows, and  gradually  stealing  over  the  pale  visages 
and  white  robes  of  the  brothers ;  each  a  feature  in 
the  scene,  which  is  too  solemn  to  be  romantic,  and 
not  of  sufficient  rationality  to  inspire  religion. 

The  service  of  the  morning  is  follow^  by  an 
interval  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  particular 
masses  at  the  several  altars  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  for  various  other  religious  exercises,  which  are 
generally  concluded  by  half  five  o'clock,  when 
the  whole  community  assemble  in  the  chapter. 
Here  a  religiouB  lecture  is  read,  and  some  instruc- 
tion or  exhortation  lelating  to  monastic  discipline 
is  rehearsed.  At  this  meeting  also  every  indivi- 
dual is  allowed  to  speak,  but  only  to  accuse  him- 
self or  his  brother  of  some  fault  which  he  has  com- 
mitted since  the  holding  of  an  anterior  chapter. 
To  have  vriped  the  sweat  from  the  brow,  zested 
against  a  wall,  leaned  with  the  elbows  upon  the 
knees,  wished  for  a  change  of  weather  or  of  health, 
are  each  conadered  a  heinous  peccancy,  of  whicli, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  grosser  delinquency,  the 
individual  who  remembers  himself  to  have  been 
guilty,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  brothers,  openly 
proclaims  his  transgression.  This  self-accusation 
finished,  the  delinquent  prostrates  himself  abjectly 
before  the  superior  who  prescribes  the  condign 
penance  for  his  offence,  or  at  once  absolves  him 
from  its  imputability.  If  the  self-accuser  have 
omitted  any  circumstance  in  his  confession,  he  who 
mav  have  witnessed  the  unnoticed  dereliction  risea 
ana  accuses  his  brother ;  who  is  not  permitted  to 
excuse  himself  either  by  oral  reply  or  significant 
gesticulation,  whether  he  be  innocent  or  not ;  and 
if  the  accused  should,  in  any  way,  manifest  a 
denial  of  the  accusation,  the  whole  assembly  instan- 
taneously prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
to  repair,  by  a  general  humiliation,  the  pride  of 
him  who  could  not  submit  to  be  accused  or  thought 
guilty  of  transgression.  At  this  daUy  meeting  dbo, 
if  the  superior  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  any  relative  of  a  religious,  he  announces 
the  calamity  to  the  chapter,  without  referring  to 
the  names  of  the  parties,  but  by  simply  saying — 
*'  Let  us  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
fiither,  &c.  &C.,  of  one  of  our  religious."  The 
business  of  the  chapter  is  generally  concluded  at 
seven  o'clock  ;  and  at  half  eight  grand  mass 
is  performed,  and  continues  until  nine  o'clock,  at 
which  the  labour,  properly  so  caUed,  of  the  day  is 
commenced. 

Idleness  is  a  word  not  to  be  fbund  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Trappist,  To  work,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  to  procure  the  sustenance  of 
life,  is  a  leading  rule  in  the  order  of  St  Benedict 
to  which  he  belongs.  Accordingly,  at  La  Trappe, 
the  hours  which  are  not  set  apart  for  nightly  slum- 
ber or  the  offices  of  devotion  are  passed  in  various 
labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  to 
furnish  the  few  necessaries  of  the  establishment. 
Devotion  and  labour  are  the  chief  ends  of  existence 
at  La  Trappe ;  and  the  natural  slumbers  tA  the 
night,  which  conclude  the  labours  of  to-day,  are 
considered  as  necessary  only  to  recruit  phjrsical 
strength  for  the  labours  of  the  coming  morrow. 

When  the  grand  mass  for  the  day  is  ended,  every 
individual  save  the  abbot^  prions  and  the  eeUerier 
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and  kcteUar^  for  the  time  being,  lepftiiB  to  the 
place  where  the  habits  and  utensils  of  work  are 
d^Mwited  to  put  on  the  appropriate  labouring  dress, 
consisting  of  a  white  frock,  with  a  black  scapulary 
for  theyr^resff  de  lAomr^  and  a  brown  cope  for  the 
/reret  convert.  Here,  likewise,  the  prior  assigns  ta 
each  the  particukr  kind  of  labour  which  he  is  to 
perform  during  the  day,  and  distributes  the  neces- 
sary implements.  The  brothers  then  set  forth  to 
their  respective  places  of  labour,  in  formal  proces- 
sion, headed  by  a  superintendant,  who,  when  they 
arrive  at  their  destination,  gives  whatever  direc- 
tions may  be  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
labours,  which  it  is  forbidden  to  commence  until  a 
proper  ugnal  to  that  effect  has  been  given.  If, 
during  the  work,  a  brother,  by  any  casualty,  in- 
jure himself,  or  damage  the  instrument  with  which 
he  may  be  employed,  he  repairs  immediately  to  the 
superintendant,  and  placing  himself  upon  his  knees, 
explains,  by  proper  gesticulation,  the  accident  which 
has  befallen  him ;  and  for  which  afterwards  a  suit- 
able penance  is  awarded  to  lum.  It  appears  some- 
what hard,  nay  absurd,  that  an  individual  should 
submit  to  be  punished  for  an  accident,  in  which 
possibly  he  was  entirely  passive ;  but  the  rules  of 
the  order  suppose  that  every  such  casualty  is  more 
or  less  the  result  of  neglect  or  inattention,  and  is 
not  to  be  considered  so  much  an  injury  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  to  the  conmiunity  at- large  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

The  freret  de  choeur  leave  their  labour  at  stated 
intervals  in  order  to  repair  to  the  church  for  the 
performance  of  the  religious  service,  which  they 
are  specially  deputed  to  discharge.  But  the/rersf 
eoweertj  or  others,  who  do  not  take  any  part  in 
administering  the  duties  of  religion,  repeat  their 
prayers,  or  whatever  may  be  considered  necessary, 
upon  the  spot  where  they  are  engaged  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  are  frequentiy  interrupted  in  tiieir 
labour  by  a  well-known  signal  from  the  super- 
intendant. In  returning  from  the  place  of  labour 
the  same  formal  procession  is  observed  as  in 
proceeding  thither.  The  labourers  then  deposit 
the  various  implements  which  they  have  used  in 
their  appointed  places,  and,  having  exchanged 
their  working  apparel  for  the  proper  monastic 
dress,  and  laved  their  hands,  repair  to  the  church, 
whence,  after  a  short  prayer,  they  proceed,  in  due 
order,  to  dine  in  the  refectory.  After  dinner,  a 
short  tune  is  allowed  for  reflection  in  the  cloisters, 
and  reading  religious  books :  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period,  the  brothers  proceed  again  proces- 
sionally  to  labour ;  at  which  they  continue  until 
the  time  appointed  for*  supper.  Those  who  are 
engaged  at  work  are  not  always  expected  to  attend 
the  vespers,  which  are  recited  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  ;  but  at  the  Compline^  or  evening  service, 
which  terminates  the  general  devotion  of  the  day, 
the  whole  fraternity,  and  even  visiters,  who  may 
be  residing  in  the  monastery,  are  expected  to  be 
present.  The  far-famed ''  Salve  Regina;'  of  which 
so  much  is  partiaUy  spoken  by  the  entiiusiasts  of 
the  RomiBh  Church,  is  sung,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  evening  service,  by  all  the  religious,  assembled 
in  the  great  choir  of  the  chapel,  and  standing  with 
thdr  faces  toward^  the  ujange  of  the  Virgin,  which 


is  but  scarcely  discernible  by  the  light  of  a  boU- 
tary  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. With  the  last  echoing  notes  of  the  hymn, 
the  great'  bell  is  sounded  in  three  times  three 
solemn  tones,  and  the  whole  assembly  are  rever- 
entiy  bowed  down,  with  their  fuses  altar^viae; 
whilst  the  most  porfiect  silence  pervades  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chapeL  After  continuing  thus  abont 
five  minutes,  a  signal  is  given  by  the  abbot,  with 
his  hammer,  when  the  bell  is  tolled  in  rapid  and 
violent  oscillations.  The  assembly  then  rise,  and, 
afker  the  superior  has  repeated  the  parting  prayer 
of  the  evening,  repair,  in  their  respective  oider,  to 
the  chapter.  There,  at  a  signal  from  the  abbot, 
all  the  religious,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  M 
prostrate,  with  their  cowls  drawn  over  their  heads ; 
and  in  this  attitude,  without  the  slightest  msft- 
ment,  each  repeats  to  himself  the  penitential  paafan 
called  ^  The  MieerereJ'  At  a  second  signal,  the 
members  suddenly  and  simultaneously  rise,  as  if 
roused  to  their  resurrection  by  the  last  tramp. 
This  performance  concludes  the  services  and  labouis 
of  the  day.  The  abbot  then  proceeds  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  stations  himself  beside  the 
ftenefier,  from  which  he  gives  to  each  member,  as 
he  passes,  with  a  profound  reverence  to  the  do^ 
mitory,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  holy  water. 

Arrived  in  the  dormitory,  each  places  himself 
upon  his  knees  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  alcove, 
which  contains  his  humble  bed,  until  a  sigiud  is 
given  by  the  abbot,  when  the  religious  rises, 
and,  having  unlooped  the  curtain  which  depends 
at  the  entrance  of  his  compartment,  ungirds  his 
waist,  and  lays  himself  down  to  the  repose  of 
sleep. 

Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  a  Trappist's  Ufe, 
varied,  of  course,  on  particular  days,  and  at  the 
seasons  which  the  founders  of  his  rdigious  £uth 
have  appointed  to  be  observed  with  appropriate 
forms. 

Once  in  every  year,  also,  every  member  of  the 
order  is  enforced,  by  a  special  regulation  of  the 
establishment,  to  seek  what  is  called  **  the  annual 
retreat."  This  is  a  retirement  from  his  brothen 
for  a  period  of  ten  days,  during  which  he  devotes 
himself  to  spiritual  reflection  and  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  or  other  religious  \rorks.  The  great 
aim  of  the  recluse,  when  performing  this  regula- 
tion, is  to  appear  even  mora  abstracted  from  the 
world  than  at  the  other  seasons  of  his  retired 
existence ;  and  to  manifest,  by  severe  abstinence 
and  the  closest  bodUy  imprisonment,  his  disregard 
even  of  his  one  small  enjoyment  on  earth— the 
feUowahip  of  his  brother  monks. 

The  religious  processions,  which  aro  necessary 
to  be  performed  in  the  service  of  the  Romish 
Churoh,  aro  hero  divested  of  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguish  them  in  the  cathed- 
ral, and  amongst  the  secular  clergy.  Upon  the 
several  fete-days,  the  appropriate  processiMis  take 
place  in  the  little  cloisters  of  the  monastery ;  and 
the  banners  or  draperies,  necessary  to  be  used,  are 
made  of  cotton  or  worsted  only,  without  any  em- 
bellishment of  gold,  silver,  or  silk. 

But  the  most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pecnliiir  ceremony,  which  hw  pi«oe  amongst  the 
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Mermtv  of  La  Trappe,  is  the  **MaiuUaum^'** 
or  Waahing  the  Feet.  This  takes  place  every 
Saturday  evenmg,  preyioasiy  to  the  Compliney  or 
evening  Benrioe.  Two  religious  are  appointed,  in 
torn,  to  perform  this  ceremony,  at  which  strangers 
are  pemdited  to  be  present,  and,  if  they  desire  it, 
to  suiflt.  One  of  the  religions  appointed  oom- 
menoei,  by  laTing  with  his  hand  tiie  feet  of  the 
abbot,  or  first  saperior  present,  and  passes  suoces- 
siTely  to  each  of  the  fraternity,  who  are  seated 
round  the  chamber ;  whilst  the  other  religious  fol- 
lowa,  and  effeets  the  operation  of  wiping  and  dry- 
ing, with  a  large  towel  depending  from  his  waist. 
During  the  ceremony,  which  lasts  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  assembly  chant  the  particular 
passages  from  the  evangelists,  relating  to  the  me- 
morable incident  of  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his 
diadpisB.  The  whole  performance  is  one,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  few,  which  is  calculated  to  affect  Uie 
stranger.  The  lesson  of  humiliation  which  it 
exhibita,  is  less  connected  with  the  grossly  debased 
servility  which  characterises  the  genend  deport- 
ment and  other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Trap- 
pks,  bat  is  rendered  impressive  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  exemplary  humility  and  earthly 
career  of  Him,  whose  touching  condescension  is  the 
precedent  for  its  institution. 

Anunigst  the  many  erroneous  notions  respecting 
tbe  bahitudes  of  the  Trappist,  those,  perhaps,  are 
not  the  least  which  relate  to  their  treatment  and 
conaideiation  of  their  invalids.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  disregard  all  kinds  of  sickness^  and  are  care- 
len  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  brother,  who  may  be 
linking  under  the  attacks  of  disease.  Neither 
bealth  nor  life  is,  it  is  true,  desired  by  the  Trappist, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  desire  cf  death  is  his 
ruling  passion ;  yet,  whilst  the  former  can,  in  any 
^y,  be  preserved  or  prolonged,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  latter  is  never,  however  welcome,  hastened 
by  wilfol  neglect)  or  otherwise.  The  fraternity 
now  receives  medical  advice  from  one  of  the  most 
^uaoos  physicians  in  France,  the  P^re  Robert, 
formerly  Mr.  Debieyne,f  under  whose  direction  the 
pbaimacy  of  La  Trappe  administers  relief,  not  only 
to  the  sick  brothers  of  the  monastery,  but  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  far  and 
near.  Sickness  and  disease  are  not  considered  by 
the  Trappist  positive  evils,  but  merely  negative 
casualties,  which  prevent  him  from  contributing 
his  share  of  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity. Even  when  suffering  under  these  inflictions, 
he  scrapttlously  performs  iLe  religious  exercises  of 
the  day,  and  partakes  of  the  usual  simple  diet,  to 
which  the  rules  of  his  order  restrict  hhn.  Meat, 
however,  is  allowed  to  the  sick  brother  in  certain 
cases,  and  also  honey,  sugar,  or  other  sweets,  when- 

*  Mandatum,  a  oommand ;  so  called  ftom  the  com- 
Band  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  implied  in  14th  chapter 
of  iobn,  Uth  and  15th  verses : — **  If  I,  then,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to 
^aah  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
am^e,  thai  yo  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you." 

t  This  physidaa  has  lately  published  a  work  of  great 
originility  and  erudition  on  Materialism,*  the  souls  of 
Beasts,  Phrenology,  Suicide,  Duelling,  and  Animal  Mag- 
MtiRB.  The  title  of  the  work  is ''Pens^esd'unCioyant 
C>tlioti<iat.''    I  T^l  «vo.,  PooBsielgne-Biisand  ;  Parlu. 


ever  it  is  necessary;  but  thft  bare  desire  of  the 
invalid  is  never  to  be  gratified :  it  is  only  when 
these  luxuries  are  indispensable  to  save  life  that 
they  are  permitted  to  be  used.  The  strictest  sur- 
veillance is  kept  by  the  tn/frmtV,  or  individual 
appointed  to  superintend  the  sick,  lest  they  should 
yield  to  any  unnecessary  laxity  of  discipline,  for 
which  sickness  is  considered  in  nowise  an  extenu- 
ation. It  is  the  duty  also  of  the  tit^rsatsr  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  an  individual,  when  the 
necessary  medicines  are  administered  ;  and  if  such 
an  one  manifest  any  signs  of  repugnance,  to  accuse 
him  as  a  transgressor  at  the  chiqiter.  It  is  his 
mournful  office,  likewise,  when  sickness  has  been 
triumphant,  and  death  approaches,  to  strew  the 
couch  of  hb  dying  friend  with  ashes ;  whilst  the 
whole  fraternity  stand  round  the  expiring  brother, 
and  speed,  with  due  dirges,  the  fleeting  spirit  to  its 
home. 

Such  are  the  details  wluch,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, have  been  corrected  or  gleaned  relative  to 
the  community  of  Trappists.  Many  particulars, 
which  are  not  of  any  interest  to  the  stranger,  have, 
of  course,  been  purposely  omitted ;  and,  whenever 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  some  short  explana- 
tion of  the  apparently  ridiculous  forms  referred  to 
has  been  furnished.  It  is  a  difficult  conquest  to 
triumph  over  prejudice,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  accord 
a  due  value  of  good  opinion  to  that  which  is  con- 
temned ;  and,  therefore,  by  those  who,  with 
some  reason,  despise  whatever  claims  affinity  with 
Romanism,  any  meed  of  praise  accorded  to  such  an 
institution  as  La  Trappe  may  at  first  be  suspected. 
Institutions  of  this  nature  are  justly  to  be  depre- 
cated, in  this  or  any  other  country,  where  true 
religion  is  established  and  promulgated,  as  nurseries 
tending  not  only  to  foster  error  and  encourage 
sloth,  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  but  also  to  ener- 
vate the  intellect,  and  to  debase  the  mind  from  the 
nobler  designs  for  which  it  has  been  created.  But 
in  countries  where  the  infatuated  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church  are  prevalent,  institutions  of  this 
nature  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  when  discussing  the  propriety  of  suffer- 
ing La  Trappe  to  exist — **  That  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  an  asylum  for  great  sinners,  and  a  refuge 
for  religious  enthusiasts."  Nor,  whatever  our 
judgment,  should  we  in  charity  impute  insincerity  of 
motive  to  those  from  whom  we  differ,  when  we  see 
an  adherence  to  their  tenets  is  characterized  by  a 
consistency  of  action ;  and  surely  no  one,  be  he  the 
most  stanch  champion  of  religion  **  pure  and 
undefiled,''  that  has  familiarised  himself  with  the 
community  of  La  Trappe,  but  must  own  that  the 
profession  of  its  members  is  folly  iUustrated  by 
their  practice.  .  Setting  aside,  however,  the  religious 
creed  upon  which  this  institution  is  founded,  tha 
orderof  La  Trappe  claimspre-eminently  all  that  may 
be  yielded  or  assumed  in  relation  to  monastic  polity. 
The  curse  of  Christendom,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  intrigue  of  busy  meddling  monks:  the 
reduction  of  a  kingdom,  the  dethronement  of  a 
monarch,  or  the  removal  of  a  powerful  vassal,  fur- 
nished topics  of  discussion  in  the  chapters  of  the 
monastery;  and  the  rich  spoil  reaped  by  the 
enterprise,  furnished  forih  the  banquets  of  the 
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refectory,  or  swelleiFthe  people-awing  pageant  of 
superstition.  Such  proceedings  hare  chimusterlced, 
and  erer  will  characterize^  establishments^  where 
the  monks,  without  abjuring  entirely  the  world, 
embrace  a  mode  of  existence,  which  divides  their 
life  and  its  actions  between  the  cloister  and  society. 
The  humiliating  deference,  and  debased  servility, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  those  to 
whom  they  may  be  called  to  administer  consolation 
or  advice,  are  too  grateful  an  offering  to  the  love  of 
power,  and  the  desire  of  rule  natundly  implanted, 
more  or  less,  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  bustle  of  the 
world,  then,  for  a  time,  banishes  whatever  resolutions 
have  been  formed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister ; 
and  thus  alternating  their  mode  of  existence,  they 
live  neither  as  good  citizens,  nor,  in  accordance 
with  their  vows,  as  strictly  religious.*  But  no 
such  evils  or  abhorrent  practices  can  possibly  have 
place  in  a  community,  whose  bond  of  existence  is 
a  vow  of  silence — amongst  whom,  the  utterance  of 
an  unnecessary  syllable  is  deemed  akin  to  impiety : 
where  the  crust  and  the  cruse — the  only  luxuries 
of  a  frugal  board — ^must  be  furnished  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow;  and  where  the  spare  diet  of  the 
morning  is  indulged  only  to  support  the  toils  of  a 
day  of  labour.  Into  such  a  community,  the  crafty 
politician,  or  scheming  factionaiy,  in  vain  looks 
for  admission ;  there  is  no  conclave  to  whom  he 
may  divulge  the  machinadons  of  his  cunning,  or 

*  The  revolntionista  of  1798  (no  friends  to  monaehiBm,) 
seem  to  have  made  some  reflections  in  the  spirit  of  these 
observations.  In  the  report  on  La  Trappe,  made  by  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  L*Orme,  there  is  the 
following  remark :  **  II  y  a  long  temps  qn'on  a  observe, 
<ine  les  religienx  les  plus  attaches  k  la  vie  danstrale 
tftaient  prtfcis^ment  eeoz  dont  la  rigle  ^tait  la  plus 
aast^." 


with  whom  he  may  contrive  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition.  Here  are  no  hearts  beating  in  his  cause ; 
no  hand  willing  to  his  purpose ;  nor  any  ooffos 
yawning  to  gluttonize  the  plunder  of  his  suoeesa. 
Such  a  community  has  La  Trappe  ever  been: 
those  who  become  its  members,  oease  altogether 
to  meddle  with  the  world.  No  matter  what  their 
previous  career  of  life ;  he  they  criminals  fleeing 
from  the  retributive  justice  of  their  fellows,  or 
men  desirous  of  closing  a  life  of  iniquity  with  an 
old  age  of  sorrowing  amendment;  if  the  lives 
which  they  here  lead-* 


express 

The  holy  doctrines  they  profess 

an  establishment,  which  offers  to  such  an  asylum 
for  true  repentance,  which  is  eieeted  as  the  great 
'*refii^peccatonun^"  may  not  be  altogether  decried 
as  a  baneful  institution,  or  as  a  comfortable  peni- 
tentiary, where  guilt  is  sheltered  beneath  the 
sanctity  of  religion. 

La  Trappe  claims  to  standi  and  to  be  judged 
alone ;  and  with  some  reason  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  abhorrence  in  which  the  lovers  of  tme 
religion  and  rectitude  of  principle  justly  hold  ill 
monastic  establishments  that  have  disgraced  the 
age  which  permitted  their  existence.  Its  mem- 
hers,  at  all  times,  although  in  the  worlds  am  not  of 
the  world.  They  are  never  eminent  upon  the 
record  of  history ;  nor  famous  in  the  months  of 
men.  Avoiding  to  tread  alike  the  maaee  of  politi- 
cal and  theological  controversy,  the  flowery  paths 
of  science,  or  the  fertile  expanse  of  nature — a  strict 
performance  of  the  vows,  which  they  have  taken, 
is  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  their  terrestrial  so- 
journ, and  ^  a  paradise  to  come"  the  sole  desin 
of  their  existence. 

«J.  W.  W. 
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"  No,  no,  the  postchalse  is  at  the  door ; — it  is  too 
late,"  cried  I  to  my  mother  and  sisters, — I  will  not 
say  how  many  years  ago, — when  about  to  set  out 
for  Sedan,  bearing  urgent  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Due  de  C,  who  was  enjoying  his  minis- 
terial holidays  at  a  country-seat  in  tiiat  neighbour- 
hood. "You  cannot  surely  have  expected,  my 
dear  mother,  that,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  I  should 
sit  down  tamely  contented  with- 


"  Twenty  thousand  livres  per  annum, — a  cheer- 
ful happy  home,  with  the  best  hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  prettiest  sisters  in  the  provinces," 
interrupted  the  youngest  of  the  girls.  "  Bernard ! 
Bernard! — ^think  twice  before  you  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  such  a  destiny  to  idle  dreams  of  vain 
ambition.*' 

"Think  of  your  poor  counn  Henrietta,  who 
loves  you  so  dearly,"  remonstrated  another  of  my 
sisters. 

"  Think  of  the  example  shown  you  by  the  best 
of  fothersj"  added  my  mother  in  a  graver  voice. 


"  My  dear  mother, — my  dear  girls,**  ciied  I,  w- 
spectfuUy  kissing  the  hand  of  the  former,  as  I 
prepared  to  take  my  leave, — ^"You  should  have 
spoken  thus  earnestly  two  months  ago,  before  I 
skddressed  my  first  letter  of  solicitation  to  the  Due 
de  C.  Great  men  and  great  ministers  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  My  visit  has  been  announced,  and  I 
must  go.  Some  day  or  other  you  will  rejoice  that 
I  had  courage  to  tear  myself  from  among  you,  and 
create  for  the  honour  of  the  fiimily  a  reputation 
destined  to  ennoble  the  obscure  patronymic  of  my 
fathers.  In  youth  we  owe  ourselves  to  the  world, 
in  order  that,  in  later  years,  the  world  may  repay 
the  loan  with  its  esteem.  The  public  distinctions 
essential  to  my  happiness,  once  achieved,  I  will 
return  straight  to  tiie  chateau,  marry  my  cousin 
Henrietta,  and  remain  happy  and  contented  among 
you  for  the  remainder  of  my  days." 

"But  why  not  be  happy  and  eontented  nowT* 
still  pleaded  the  three  girls. 

•*  In  inglorious  obscurity  ?-^neveT !    You  will  be 
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twice  AB  ptond  of  me,  my  dear  litiie  girls  when, 
ibar  jean  hence,  I  return  with  epaulettes  on  my 
shooIderBy— a  gay  colonel  from  Versailles !  " 

"  But  if  you  should  be  killed  in  battle  in  the  in- 
terim^ my  good  brother  V*  pleaded  my  little  favour- 
ite Ann. 

I  muttered  something  about  "  glory,"—"  re- 
nown,"— **  fame," — ^the  usual  claptraps  of  the  occa- 
sion,—kissed  them  hastily  all  round ;  and,  to  aroid 
further  importunity,  jumped  into  the  carriage. 
There  was  Ho  arguing  with  their  shrewd  good 
eenee  and  strong  afi^tion, 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  at  Sedan,  a  gar^ 
neon  town,  where  I  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  some 
inflight  into  the  pleasures  and  habits  of  a  military 
life,  preyious  to  taking  the  first  step  in  my  career* 
Ab«ady  I  foresaw  a  tremendous  crown  of  laurels 
impending  over  my  head.  The  exigencies  of  war 
were  just  then  direfdlly  active.  In  half  a  dozen 
yesre  I  might  be  a  general  officer, — ^in  a  dozen 
more,  perhaps,  a  field  marshal !  So,  at  least,  I 
aasored  myselj^  every  time  my  servant  touched 
his  hat,  addressing  me  by  the  ignominious  title  of 
^  Monsieur  le  Chevalier."  Even  Henrietta  almost 
ceased  to  occupy  a  place  in  my  memory,  so  warmly 
were  my  hopes  engrossed  by  my  brilliant  prospects. 

The  fortifications  of  Sedan,  the  roll  of  its  drums, 
the  martial  air  of  its  very  citizens,  who  cock  their 
hats  in  the  street,  as  much  as  to  say  to  strangers 
tiriting  the  town,  "We  are  the  countrymen  of 
Turenne !"— did  not  tend  to  refrigerate  my  mili- 
taiy  ardour.  I  hated  to  find  myself  nothing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  garrison.  "  Some  day  or  other," 
nid  I  to  myself,  "these  people  shall  become  fami- 
Har  with  my  name."  To  be  famous  was  the  height 
of  my  ambition. 

I  sapped  that  night  with  the  mess  of  a  regiment 
of  cuirassiers  quartered  at  Sedan,  with  one  of  the 
young  officers  of  which  I  had  a  family  connexion. 
Among  young  fellows  of  one  age  it  soon  transpired 
that  I  was  on  my  road  to  the  chateau  of  the  Due 
de  C. ;  that  I  was  forthwith  to  accompany  him 
to  Versailles,  where  he  was  to  present  me  to  the 
king,  and  take  care  of  my  promotion ;  and  so 
onanimous  were  my  companions  in  congratulating 
OK  upon  my  great  good  fortune,  and  predicting 
that,  in  a  few  years,  I  should  be  at  the  head  of  a 
ngiment,  that  I  felt  prouder  than  ever  of  having 
found  courage  to  extricate  myself  from  the  peaceful 
ignominy  of  a  country  life,  and  the  arms  of  my 
pRtty  cousin  Henrietta. 

1  Tentnred  to  inquire  the  road  to  the  residence 
of  the  Due  de  C,  for  which  I  was  to  set  out  early 
in  the  morning. 

**  Any  one  will  show  you  the  way,"  cried  6ne  of 
the  officers^ — **  It  is  the  famous  chateau  where 
Field -marshal  Fabert  breathed  his  last ;  and  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  the  neighbourhood." 

''Fine  as  it  is,  however,"  added  another,  ^^I 
know  plenty  of  provincials  hereabouts  who  would 
not  set  foot  in  it  to  command  the  interest  at  Court 
QftheDuedeC!" 

**0r  even  the  good  fiirtnne  of  Marshal  Fabert! " 
ftdded  another.  Tlien  finding  me  insufficiently 
▼eml  in  the  feats  and  triumphs  of  the  said  mar* 
*»I,  they  pfoc«eded  to  relate  tHe  eventful  history 


of  one,  who,  from  a  printer's  boy,  had  risen  to  the 
highest  military  rank  in  Europe  ;— eventually  re* 
fusing,  from  the  hands  of  Louis  XIY.,  letters- 
patent  of  nobility,  and  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  In  Fabert's  life-time,"  observed  one  of  the 
officers,  "  his  rapid  rise,  and  unexampled  successes, 
gave  grounds  to  a  popular  belief,  tluit  he  was  in- 
debted to  magic  for  his  unvarying  good  fortune." 

"  Nay,  to  this  day,"  added  another,  "  the  pea- 
sants expressly  point  out  the  tower  in  which  the 
general  held  his  colloquies  with  the  Evil  One." 

"  Colloquies  V^  retorted  a  third  ;  "  did  you  never 
hear  the  story  of  the  general's  death-bed?  The 
demon  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  soul  is  said  to 
have  made  his  appearance  at  the  chateau  during 
the  last  moments  of  Fabert^  disappearing  at  the 
very  instant  of  his  decease." 

"  Carrying  ofiT,  of  course,  in  his  Satanic  pouch," 
added  his  comrade,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "  the  for- 
feited soul  of  the  brave  soldier  who  had  outlived 
so  many  battles  1" 

"  Laugh,  and  welcome,  my  dear  fellow,"  re* 
monstrated  one  of  the  younger  officers  ;  "  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  scarcely  a  fistrmer  in  the  district  of 
Sedan  but  firmly  believes  that  every  month  of 
May,  about  the  anniversary  of  Fabert's  decease, 
the  general's  black  man,  (as  they  familiarly  de- 
nominate his  Satanic  Majesty,)  reappears  at  the 
chateau  I " 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  si^,"  rejoined  the 
more  sceptical  of  tiie  set,  "  If  you  remain  long 
enough  the  inmate  of  the  Due  de  C,  you  may 
hope  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  an  adventure." 

A  thousand  idle  jests  resulted  from  this  sportive 
hint ;  but  though  I  joined  heartily  in  the  merri- 
ment of  the  mess-table,  I  confess  it  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  uneasy  sensation  that,  through  the 
misty  rain  of  a  spring  morning,  I  descried  the 
turrets  of  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  C.  the  follow- 
ing day.-  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that 
awe  at  approaching  the  presence  of  a  man  so 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  His  Majesty,  was 
the  sole  cause  of  my  nervous  tremour.  But  in 
spite  of  my  better  reason,  the  idea  of  Marshal 
*Fabert's  Black  Man  was  not  without  its  influence. 
The  chateau  was  surrounded  with  vast  forests, 
while  a  cheerless  looking  lake  extended  its  dingy 
mirror  in  the  foreground.  Nothing  inviting  in 
its  aspect!  My  mind  was,  howeyer,  too  fiill  of 
castles  in  the  air,  to  admit  of  dwelling  long  upon 
the  ominous  features  of  the  place. 

On  presenting  myself  at  the  gates  of  the  old 
Gothic  manor-house,  I  was  courteously  welcomed  ; 
but  the  groom  of  the  chambers  informed  me,  it 
might  be  some  hours  before  I  received  an  audience 
of  the  Duke,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  night 
at  a  neighbouring  country-seat.  Refreshments 
were  offered  me  ;  and  I  was  installed  in  a  sort  of 
old  armoury  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  walls  of 
which  a  few  curious  military  trophies  were  inter- 
spersed with  boars'  heads,  stags'  heads,  and  all 
the  modem  attributes  of  the  chase.  There  were 
also  certain  old  fiunily  portraits,  which,  at  the 
close  of  a  couple  of  hours,  I  began  to  think  re* 
markably  diss^greeable  companions. 
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Scarcely  had  I  come  to  this  conclusion^  when  a 
pannel  of  the  wainscot  slid  gently  aside,  and  a 
human  head  suddenly  intruded  into  the  room ;  of 
which,  independent  of  its  singular  mode  of  appari- 
tion, the  aspect  was  sufficiently  appalling,— ^e 
features  heing  wasted,  the  complexion  cadaverous, 
and  the  coal-hlack  hair  wild  and  shaggy.  Still 
there  was  something  so  strikingly  inteUectual  in 
the  face,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  interest- 
ed, rather  than  terrified. 

**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  inquired  a  deep, 
but  tremulous  voice,  issuing  from  the  almost  livid 
lips  of  the  intruder. 

"  Waiting  for  the  Due  de  C,"  replied  I,  with 
as  much  self-possession  as  I  could  manage  to 
assume. 

**  And  do  you  fancy  that  you  are  the  only  per- 
son waiting  for  him?"  rejoined  the  stranger. 
**  But  the  hour  will  come ! — his,  and  thine,  and 
mine !  The  fatal  hour  will  come.  Behold !  the 
watcher  watcheth  for  evermore  I  The  forests  of 
the  earth  are  green,  and  the  skies  of  heaven  are 
blue  ;  but  there  is  a  worm  that  never  dies,  and  a 
fire  that  is  never  quenched.  The  fatal  hour  is  at 
hand !  This  veiy  night,  and  I  shall  have  ceased 
to  exist!" 

€rod  forgive  me ! — ^but  there  was  something  in 
this  announcement  not  altogether  disagreeable.  I 
was  far  from  sorry  to  hear  my  singular  visiter 
avow  himself  to  be  a  mere  mortal,  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  vulgar  clay.  And  as  he  had  now  passed 
the  threshold,  and  entered  the  armoury,  I  perceived 
that,  though  wild  in  aspect,  he  was,  after  all,  a 
well-dressed  young  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
apparently  labouring  under  the  consequences  of 
severe  indisposition  or  severe  affliction. 

**  If  you  are  waiting  for  the  Due  de  C,  come 
into  my  room,  where  you  will  be  better  accommo- 
dated than  here,"  said  he,  probably  discerning  in 
my  countenance  tokens  of  sympathy  in  hb  condi- 
tion ;  and  I  accordingly  followed  him  through  the 
secret  door,  which  he  closed  carefully  after  us, 
into  a  small  secluded  suite  of  rooms,  of  which  he 
did  the  honours  with  the  ease  and  politeness  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  Having  taken  a  seat  by  my 
side,  and  struggled  for  some  minutes  with  his^ 
emotions,  as  if  striving  to  recover  strength  and 
coherency  for  further  explanations,  he  thanked 
me  for  my  frank  confidence  in  his  good  intentions. 

^  You  are  entitled,"  said  he,  *^  to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  circumstances  under  which  we 
have  met.  Grant  me  your  patience  a  while.  By 
the  time  I  have  related  my  dreadful  history,  the 
Duke  wiU  probably  be  at  liberty  to  receive  you. 

*'  I  was  bom,  sir,  an  inmate  of  this  chateau — ^the 
youngest  of  three  brothers  ;  to  the  eldest  of  whom 
were  apportioned  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
House  of  C.  Nothing  remained  for  me  but  the 
wretched  insignificance  of  churchmanship.  I  was 
destined  to  become  an  Abb^,  dependent  for  prefer- 
ment upon  ministerial  patronage.  But  with  the 
blood  and  name  of  my  heroic  ancestors,  I  inherited 
their  lofty  ambitions !  Glory  was  my  idol.  Ear- 
nest purposes  of  shining  in  the  world  already  fer- 
mented it  my  bosom.  I  was  resolved  to  make 
myself  heard  of,  or  to  be  heard  of  no  more.    So 


absorbed  was  my  soul  by  this  overpowering  yearn* 
ing  after  distinction,  that  the  pleasures  of  life  be- 
came indifferent.  I  lived  only  in  the  future.  The 
present  was  comparatively  of  small  account. 

*^  Yet  such  was  the  clash  and  brilliancy  of  con- 
temporaneous celebrities, — such  an  influx  of  lite- 
rary and  military  glory  dififused  its  radiance  on 
every  side, — ^that  I  attained  my  thirtieth  year 
without  accomplishing  my  end.  I  was  still  the 
obscure  denizen  of  our  fiunily  estates, — iotallj 
eclipsed  by  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors  of 
the  day.  I  was  in  despair.  At  certain  moments 
of  profound  despondency,  suicide  presented  itself 
as  my  sole  refuge  from  my  bitter  oonsdousness  of 
insignificance.  The  purport  of  my  life  seemed 
frustrated.  To  what  end  an  existence  so  obscure, 
so  colourless  as  mine  ? 

**I  was  alone  in  my  fiunily. — ^My  elder  broiheri 
were  already  distinguished  in  the  world.  My  onlj 
confident  at  home  was  an  old  negro,  attached  from 
time  inunemorial  to  the  house  of  C.  I  say  from 
time  immemorial,  advisedly  ;  for  so  littie  was  re- 
collected of  his  first  connexion  with  the  family, 
that  many  people  pretended  he  had  been  originally 
seen  in  this  chateau  at  the  moment  of  the  decease 
of  Field-marshal  Fabert." 

I  could  not  altogether  repress  a  start  of  surprise 
at  this  announcement.  My  companion  inquired 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
refer  to  the  singular  intelligence  I  had  received 
the  preceding  evening  from  my  friends  the  coirss- 
siers. 

"One  day,"  resumed  he,  "when  more  than 
usuaUy  overpowered  by  the  dispiriting  sense  of 
my  own  nothingness,  I  exclaimed  aloud,  *  I  would 
sacrifice  ten  years  of  my  life  to  accomplish  a  first- 
rate  literary  reputation ! ' 

"  *  Ten  years  is  a  large  amount  to  pay  for  such  a 
trifle!'  observed  lago^  who  happened  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  me, — smiling  as  he  spoke,  till 
his  two  glaring  rows  of  white  teeth  became  f rigfat- 
fuUy  apparent. 

"  *  Large, — ^but  not  more  than  it  is  worth,'  I  per- 
sisted. *I  say  again,  that  I  would  thankfully 
give  ten  years  to  become  a  popular  author.' 

"  *  Done !'  replied  the  negro,  with  his  wonted 
sang  froid — (for  he  viras  the  coolest  fellow  I  ever 
beheld.)  •  I  accept  your  ten  years.  In  return, 
know  that  your  vrish  is  already  half  accomplished.' 
"  You  may  conjecture  my  astonishment  at  hearing 
him  propose  this  singular  engagement.  But  con- 
ceive my  surprise  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I 
learned  by  the  post,  that  a  work  of  mine  trans- 
mitted to  Paris  tiie  preceding  year  for  publication, 
had  actually  been  crowned  by  the  Academy !  My 
pledge  was  scarcely  given,  and  I  was  already  a 
person  of  note ! 

"  I  flew  to  the  capital^ — and  was  received  on  all 
sides  with  open  arms.  The  most  distinguiahed 
men  of  the  day  were  proud  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. Their  praises,  their  examples,  their  coun- 
sels, encouraged  my  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  perfected 
my  taste.  Every  successive  work  that  emanated 
from  my  pen,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  tAefd'aurre, 
I  had  assumed  a  supposititious  name,  in  orJer  to 
distinguish  myself  from  my  brothers ;  and  scarcely 
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a  newspaper  in  which  it  was  not  twenty  times 
If peated !  My  works  were  translated  into  every 
European  language.  My  books  were  in  every 
hand.  It  was  only  yesterday,  sir,  that  you  your- 
self  but  no  matter." 

My  feelings  were,  by  this  time,  painfully  ex- 
cited. Into  uAose  presence  had  I  thus  singularly 
intnided?  Who  was  this  mysterious  stranger? 
Was  it  Diderot?— Marmontel?—D' Alembert?— 
Volt&ire  ?  I  b^an  to  regard  my  companion  with 
a  degree  of  respect,  exceeding  even  my  previous 
compassion. 

^  To  a  spirit  so  ardently  constituted  as  mine," 
Rsiuned  he,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  **  even  this  excess 
of  literary  honour  soon  became  insufficient  for 
happiness.  I  said  to  myself  after  aU, — what  is 
there  either  manly,  what  is  there  ennobling  in  aU 
this  waste  of  pens  and  ink!  The  occupations  of 
the  demigods,  ere  earth  was  peopled  with  mere 
mortals^  was  conquest.  Military  renown  is  the 
only  glory  worth  achieving.  To  be  a  great  general, 
to  become  the  leader  of  an  army,  were  well  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  ten  years  of  one's  existence." 

^'You  continue  to  bid  high,'  cried  lago,  who 
was  still  in  my  service.  *  But  once  more  I  accept 
your  terms.  Ten  years  and  you  shall  become  a 
hero  I'" 

My  countenance,  I  conclude,  now  began  to  evince 
tokens  of  incredulity  ;  for  the  stranger  suddenly 
exclaimed,  ^  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  Would  that 
/  too  could  be  incredulous !  For  I  swear  to  you 
bj  all  that  is  holiest  in  tlie  universe,  from  the  mo- 
ment when,  on  the  faith  of  this  mysterious  com- 
pact, I  entered  the  army,  I  had  only  to  plan  expe- 
ditions, to  have  them  crowned  with  success  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  History  is  at 
hsnd  to  confirm  my  asseverations.  My  name  was 
again  an  assumed  one  ;  but  there  was  no  illusion 
in  the  provinces  it  was  my  fate  to  attach  to  the 
sorereignty  of  France ; — in  the  fortresses  which 
ceded  to  my  beaiegement, — ^in  the  redoubts  which  I 
carried, — in  the  banners  which  I  brought  back  to 
the  liBet  of  my  king.  Thetey  at  least,  were  real ; 
and  these  still  survive  to  attest  all  I  have  been ! " 

The  stranger  was  now  pacing  the  room  with  im- 
petuous footsteps  ;  and  as  I  contemplated  his 
morements,  I  <x)uld  not  forbear  exclaiming  to 
myself,  **  Who  on  earth  have  I  before  me?  Is  it 
^igny  % — is  it  Richelieu?— or  can  it  be  Marshal 
Saxe  m  prvpria  penond  ?  " 

After  striding  backwards  and  forwards  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  anew 
into  the  seat  by  my  side. 

''lago  assured  me,  during  the  intoxication  of 
mjr  military  triumphs^"  he  resumed,  ^Hhat  I  should 
soon  become  diagusted  with  the  fickle  breath  of 
popolar  applause.  *  Sooner  or  later,'  pleaded  the 
negro,  'you  will  begin  to  understand  that  nothing 
is  really  important  that  has  not  a  real  value.  The 
positive,— the  tangible,  is  the  one  thing  needful.' 
And  he  was  so  far  justified  in  his  prognostications, 
that  I  actually  made  him  a  tender  of  five  additional 
yean,  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  command  over 
enormous  riches." 

^  And  hefuIJUM  his  part  of  the  compact  ? "  cried 
I,  with  a  scarcely  repressed  smile  of  incredulity. 
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With  gold, — jewels, — ^houses, — Elands, — all, — 
all  that  passes  with  mankind  under  the  name  of 
wealth,  did  he  endow  me,"  cried  my  companion, 
clasping  his  hands  with  frantic  emotion.  **  Nay, 
when  I  rose  this  very  morning,  all  these  were  still 
my  Qwn.  I  was  rich, — I  was  great, — I  was  power- 
ful !  I  said  now  to  my  soul,  take  thine  ease !  I  was 
happy, — I  had  no  fears — no  anxieties.  If  you 
doubt  my  word,  inquire  of  lago.  lago  will  be  here 
presently,  and  confirm  all  I  have  related." 

I  shuddered  at  these  wild  assertions,  for  there 
was  sometliing  terribly  real  in  the  air  of  horror 
with  which  he  rushed  to  a  time-piece  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  anxiously  ascertained  the  hour. 

"  This  morning,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,"  he 
resumed,  addressing  me  in  a  portentous  whisper, 
'*I  found  myself  so  weak  and  dispirited,  that  I 
hastily  summoned  my  valet  de  ekambre  to  my 
assistance.  Merciful  Powers ! — It  was  lago  who 
appeared  in  hb  place !  My  soul  sank  within  me 
as  he  accosted  me." 

^  Yet  his  appearance,  you  say,  was  ever  the  pre- 
cursor of  triumph  and  good  fortune,"  said  I,  de- 
sirous to  tranquillize  the  agitation  of  the  invalid. 

'*  I  asked  him  the  cause  of  my  sudden  illness," 
continued  he, — ^'^  I  told  him  that  only  last  night  I 
retired  to  rest  in  perfect  health! 

'* '  It  is  not  sickness, — U  is  death!*  replied  the 
negro,  with  his  usual  frightful  grin,  '  Surely  you 
are  prepared?' 

''For  death? — at  my  age?"  cried  I,  gasping  for 
breatli. 

" '  It  is  not  MY  fault  if  you  have  been  too  much 
absorbed  in  your  personal  vanities  to  take  heed  of 
the  lapse  of  time,'  replied  the  negro,  with  a  bitter 
sneer.  '  Providence  accorded  you,  as  the  term  of 
your  natural  life,  exactly  threescore  years.  You 
were  thirty  when  we  first  entered  into  our  en- 
gagements." 

"lago,"  cried  I,  anticipating  the  horrible  an- 
nouncement that  was  to  follow. 

"  '  And  during  the  five  ensuing  years,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  usual  facetious  insolence,  'you 
expended  in  speculations  an  extra  allowance  of 
five  and  twenty.  You  have  consequently  lived  out 
your  sixty  years.  You  will  find  me  tolerably  cor- 
rect in  my  arithmetic  ;  for  know,  that  every 
moment  subtracted  from  your  life,  is  added  to  my 
own ;  and  /,  at  least,  recognise  the  value  of  human 
existence ! ' 

"  Such,  then,  was  the  motive  of  your  pretended 
zeal!"  cried  I  with  indignation. 

" '  Greater  men  than  yourself  have  shown  them- 
selves more  grateful,'  cooUy  rejoined  the  negro: 
'  Fabert,  for  instance,  who  was  one  of  my  prot^ 
g^s^  paid  me  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  his  re- 
putation.' 

"  Iniquitous  monster ! "  cried  I,  **  You  have  de- 
ceived me,— defrauded  me." 

"  •  Nay,  nay, — ^you  have  only  cheated  yourself !  * 
replied  lago.  '  Count  upon  your  fingers,  and  you 
will  find  me  exact  in  my  balance.  Thirty-five 
years  of  real  existence,  and  twenty-five  expended 
in  procuring  the  means  of  distinction  ; — total  of 
the  whole,  sixty !  Admit  that  you  have  Uved  your 
day.    Prepare  for  immediate  dissolution.' 
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*'  He  was  about  to  leave  the  roon^  when  I  niahed 
towards  him»  and  dnng  to  his  garments. 

**  Only  one  more  day  !**  cried  I ;  "  only,  only 
one !" 

•*  *  Not  half  a  one,*  he  coolly  replied.  *  Reflect, 
that  I  am  the  loser  of  every  minute's  grace  you 
obtain !     Your  time  is  over.' 

**  An  hour — a  single  hour !"  I  persisted — ^feel- 
ing the  powers  of  life  weakening  and  weakening 
as  I  spoke. 

**  *  Hark  ye  !'  cried  the  negro,  pretending  to  be 
softened  by  my  earnestness — *  You  have  hitherto 
negotiated  with  me  like  a  gentleman ;  and  liberal 
treatment  is  due  to  you  in  return.  What  will  you 
give  for  two  hours  of  the  life  you  now  appear  to 
value  so  highly? 

"  Anything — everything  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  for 
already  I  felt  my  blood  stagnating  in  my  veins, 
and  the  dews  of  death  rising  on  my  forehead. 
"  Willingly  will  I  sacrifice  aU  the  fame  I  have 
achieved.  Take  my  gold — my  lands.  Life — ^life ! 
— I  only  ask  for  the  breath  of  life  !'* 

**  *  You  only  ask  for  that  of  which  you  have  been 
so  prodigal !'  cried  the  negro,  with  a  horrible 
chuckle.  *  But  see  how  tender-hearted  I  am  grow- 
ing. I  accept  your  oflFer.  Live  till  evening !  But 
remember  you  have  nothing  further  here  or  here- 
after to  offer  as  a  bribe.  At  sunset,  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst !' 

"  So  saying,  he  left  me  !"  continued  the  stranger, 
wildly.  "  He  left  me — and  when  we  meet  again, 
I  must  resign  myself  to  death — ^must  cease  to  enjoy 
the  breath  of  spring — ^the  harmonies  of  nature — 
the  joys  of  life  and  love !  Behold  !"  he  continued, 
draggiilg  me  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to  a 
group  of  ragged  peasants  traversing  the  parks — 
"  to-morrow,  yonder  people  will  be  inhaling  the 
pure  breezes — will  be  sunned  under  the  glowing 
orb  of  Heaven — while,  for  me,  M  will  be  <U  an 
end  !  And  to  have  sacrificed  five  and  twenty  years 
of  such  blessings — such  pure  and  delicious  enjoy- 
ments— ^for  the  vain  acquirement  of  an  uncertain 
renown  ;  to  be  praised  by  those  I  know  not,  those 
whom  I  care  not  to  know !  Oh !  what  a  price 
have  I  paid  for  that  which  is  in  itself  valueless  ! 
What  prodigality  I — ^what  waste !  But  why  lose 
the  few  moments  allotted  me  in  idle  murmurs ! 
Let  me  rather  enjoy,  for  the  last  time,  the  glorious 
spectacle  of  triumphant  nature  !" 

So  saying,  he  threw  open  the  windows  opening 
towards  the  park,  and  rushing  forth,  took  his  way 
towards  the  plantations.  While  watching  his  pre- 
cipitate departure,  I  found  myself  touched  upon 
the  shoulder  ;  and,  on  turning  round,  found  a  grave 
middle-aged  man,  wearing  tiie  insignia  of  the  St. 
Esprit,  standing  beside  me.  I  had  no  difiiculty  in 
reoognising  the  Due  de  C. 

'*  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  offer  you.  Mon- 


sieur le  Chevalier,"  said  he,  **  for  the  inadvertenee 
of  my  servants  in  leaving  you  exposed  to  an  inter- 
view with  my  unfortunate  brother  ;  whose  mental 
infirmities  are  the  cause  of  his  seclusion  in  this 
retired  chateau,  and  of  my  annual  visit  to  ih» 
place.  It  was  to  consult  a  physician,  celebrated 
for  his  skilful  treatment  of  lunatics,  who  is  on  t 
visit  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  last  night  ab- 
sented myself  from  home.  I  have  now,  however, 
the  satisfaction  of  bidding  you  welcome  ;  and  to- 
morrow we  will  take  our  departure  for  VersaOles. 
All  that  my  friendship  or  recommendations  can 
ensure,  towards  forwarding  your  advancement  in 
life,  depend  upon!  The  enthusiastic  ambition 
of  military  distinction  expressed  in  the  letters  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  you,  excites 
my  earnest  interest  in  your  behalf.  To  such  vievrs 
the  times  are  highly  favourable.  Rapid  advance- 
ment awaits  yon.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  or 
so ** 

"  Ten  yearsy  Monsieur  le  Ducf*  was  my  invo- 
luntary ejaculation  ;  *^  ten  years  subtracted  from 
the  sum  total  of  life !  Pardon  me ! — ^Within  these 
walls  I  have  received  a  lesson  more  valuable  than 
even  the  patronage  you  thus  generously  promise. 
To-morrow,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Versailles)  I 
retrace  my  steps  homewards !  Accept  my  gratefiil 
thanks^my  humble  apologies.  Fame  has  lost  its 
charm  in  my  estimation  ;  since  I  have  learned  to 
recognise  the  value  of  human  life,  and  the  costs  of 
ambition !" 

"  This  is  my  brother's  doing !"  cried  the  Duke, 
but  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  **  The  singular 
delusions  of  his  monomania,  have  already  more 
than  once  sufiiced  to  deter  young  aspirants  of  my 
acquaintance  from  embracing'a  public  career,  fiut 
is  it  possible  that  you  will  allow  the  hallucina- 
tions of  a  lunatic  to  influence  you  in  a  step  so  mo- 
mentous V* 

"  Wisdom  is  a  thing  of  too  precious  a  quality, 
Monsieur  le  Due,"  replied  I,  **  to  admit  of  our 
being  over-fastidious  in  examining  its  origin.  All 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  accept  such  lessons,  and  be 
thankful." 

The  Due  de  C.  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  be  thoi% 
easily  rid  of  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  his 
interest  at  court :  for,  after  a  night's  hospitality,  he 
suffered  me  to  return  home  without  further  re- 
monstrance. 

Happy  journey — auspicious  return !  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  travel  too  rapidly  ;  for  I  was  return- 
ing to  the  bosom  of  my  family — the  arms  of  lieu- 
rietta. 

The  following  May,  I  had  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  apparition  of  the  black  man.  Already  I  was 
a  contented  country  gentleman :  a  happy  husband 
and  father !  The  price  of  fame  had  inspired  roe 
with  a  due  appreciation  ef  the  value  of  human  life. 
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Fob  the  dftTe-ereftimg  biBiid 
Wielded  by  the  despot's  hand. 

We  cone  thee,  Sword ! 
For  expirixig  Freedom's  moan. 
For  the  world's  indignant  groan 
Crnsh'd  beneath  oppression's  throne, 

We  enrse  thee,  Sword  I 

For  the  widow's  oft-shed  tear. 
For  the  orphan's  cry  of  fear. 

We  curse  thee,  Sword  1 
For  the  poor  man's  grieToos  wrong, 
For  the  iiy'ostioe  of  the  strong 
Repeated  oft,  enduring  long, 

.  We  curse  thee,  Sword  I 

For  thy  many  deeds  of  shame 
Done  in  God's  blasphemed  name. 

We  corse  thee.  Sword  I 
For  the  aid  that  thou  hast  |ent 
To  wicked  priests  with  bUck  intent. 
On  sonl-entiiralment  eyerbent, 

Wo  eofse  the?,  Sword  I 


For  the  Wallace  fflaive  of  might, 
For  the  Brace's  blade  so  bright. 

We  bless  thee.  Sword  ! 
For  the  tyrant's  overthrow. 
For  the  right-asserting  blow 
Struck  with  Freedom's  holy  glow. 

We  bless  thee.  Sword  ! 

When  at  length  the  olive  wreath 
Binds  thee  for  ever  in  thy  sheath. 

Well  bless  thee.  Sword ! 
When  slavery's  hated  course  is  rauj 
When  every  tyrant's  rac^  is  done. 
When  Freedom's  latest  battle 's  won. 

Well  bless  thee.  Sword  ! 

When  chang'd  at  length,  the  plough's  sharp  bladt 
By  peaoeMman,  thou  shalt  be  made. 

We'll  bless  thee,  Sword  1 
When  future  youths,  with  doubting  ear. 
From  a^d  men  shall  only  hear 
Thine  ancient  deeds  of  blood  and  fear. 

Well  bless  thee,  Sword  1 


MISS  ROBERTS'  NOTES  OF  AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY  THROUGH 
FRANCE  AND  EGYPT  TO  BOMBAY :  .WITH  A  MEMOIR. 


Tms  is  an  imperfecty  and  posthumouB  Tolmne. 
Some  seven  or  more  years  ago.  Miss  Emma  Roberts 
acquired  considerable  reputation  by  thoee  liyely  and 
truthful  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  wliidi  she 
published  nnder  Uie  title  of  Seenegttnd  Ckarae^erU- 
^  nfHrndottan^  and  which  were  written  in  India. 
She  nibsequently  returned  to  England,  and  devoted 
henelf  to  hteratare  as  a  profession.  She  possessed 
the  pen  of  a  ready  and  versatile  writer,  and  con- 
trOmted  constantly  to  Annuals,  the  Atiatic  Jour- 
m/  and  other  periodical  works. 

Miss  Roberts  was,  as  her  name  imports,  'of 
Welsh  descent.  Her  &ther  was  a  captain  in 
the  British  army,  which  he  entered  alter  hav- 
ing been  in  the  Russian  service.  He  appears 
to  have  died  while  his  diildren,  two  daughters 
—of  whom  Enuna  was  the  second — were  still 
young.  They  resided,  after  his  dea^,  with  their 
mother,  **  a  lady  of  some  literary  pretensions," 
at  Bath.  There  Miss  Roberts  undertook  her  first 
literaiy  work — Memoir*  of  the  Rival  Hotues  of 
York  and  LomotukTy  which  was  published  in  1827, 
in  two  volumes.  She  was  bom  about  1794. 
In  the  following  year,  her  mother  being  now  dead, 
she  accompanied  her  sister,  who  married  an  officer 
iQ  the  Bengal  army,  to  India.  A  dismal  picture 
titt  gives,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the  life  of  that 
^iffif  personage,  a  wife's  or  husband's  sister  in  the 
i^mall  household  of  an  Indian  officer  quartered  in 
a  remote  station.  The  wife's  sister,  however,  in 
thia  instance,  possessed  both  opportunity  and  power 
^  observation,  and  made  good  use  of  her  time. 

In  1831,  Miss  Roberts'  sister,  Mrs.  M'Naghten, 
^,  and  she  returned  from  the  upper  provinces  to 
Calcutta,  where  her  pen  was  in  constant  requisi- 
tion ;  aa,  besides  editing  the  Oriental  OhawwTy  she 
vTote  €[>r  the  Annuals,  and  such  like  works.    Her 


health  suffered  under  these  exertions,  and  in  tlie 
foUowing  year  she  returned  to  England,  ^^  looking 
forward  to  a  less  confined  theatre  for  the  display  of 
her  talents  and  acquisitions."  Her  health  was  re- 
established by  the  voyage,  and  she  was  well  re- 
ceived in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis,  the 
field  of  her  labours  for  the  next  eight  years. 

In  1839,  Miss  Roberts  formed  the  desire— or, 
as  likely  it  was,  a  literary  project — ^to  return 
to  India,  selecting  a  new  field  for  observation, 
and  engaging  to  transmit,  on  the  route,  a  regu- 
lar series  of  papers  for  the  AnaHc  JowmaL  The 
same  number  of  the  Jcwmal  which  contained 
the  last  of  her  papers,  describing  her  adventures 
on  the  Overland  route,  contained  the  announce- 
ment of  her  death.  She  left  England  in  Sep- 
tember 1839,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  most 
influential  people  in  Bombay.  There  she  un- 
dertook to  edit  a  new  weekly  paper ;  but  her  healUi 
soon  failed,  and  she  died  rather  suddenly,  within  a 
year  of  the  time  she  had  quitted  England,  and  be- 
fore her  literary  plans  were  fully  accomplished. 
Her  remains  were  deposited  near  tliose  of  Mrs, 
Fletcher  (Miss  Jewsbury,)  at  Poonah,  in  wlilcli 
city  she  died. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  Memoir  speaks 
most  warmly  of  the  goodness  of  heart,  and  amia- 
bility of  disposition,  which  distinguished  this  ac- 
complished lady;  who  is  represented  as  quite 
exempt  from  the  pedantry  or  blueUm  which  are 
alleged  to  characteriae  litenuy  ladies  in  general. 
In  particular,  indeed,  we  can  recall  no  instance 
later  than  Squire  Western's  sister,  Narcissa's  aunt, 
or  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Joanna  Baillie,  were,  with  their 
sisters  of  lesser  note,  so  &r  as  their  friends  or  the 
world  yet  knew,  wonderfully  like  other  quiet,  un- 
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pietending)  good-natured  gentlewomen ;  so  it  is 
about  time  that  literary  ladies  ceased  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  not  being  veiy  wOri  in  their  head- 
dresses, and  conceited  or  pedantic  in  their  manners. 
■From  the  Memoir  we  pass  to  Miss  Roberts' 
Fragmentary  Work.  She  went  from  London  to 
Paris  by  st^un,  and  hers  is  the  first  voyage  of  the 
sort  which  we  have  seen  in  print.  From  the  Tower 
Stairs  to  Havre  is  but  every-day  work;  from 
thence  to  Eeuen^  still  by  steam,  is  rather  more 
novel ;  but  we  shall  at  once  pass  through  the  city 
of  Rouen^  which  is  now  tolerably  fiuniliar  to  the 
English  public  by  means  of  engravings,  panora- 
mas, or  actual  inspection  of  this  picturesque  and 
historical  place.  Miss  Roberts  and  her  friends, 
by  the  by,  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  superfluous 
pity  upon  the  inmates  of  the  high  piles  in  the 
Square  of  Rouen — the  inhabitants  of  those  suites 
of  rooms,  rising  tier  above  tier,  ^  which  it  must  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  keep  free  of  vermin  of 
every  description  ;*'  as  if  vermin  had  a  greater 
prectilection  for.  houses  running  far  up  into  the 
heavens,  than  for  those  not  so  high,  which  are 
continued  in  long  lines.  The  steamer  in  which 
they  ascended  the  Seine  from  Rouen  to  Meulan 
(from  whence  they  went  next  morning  by  the  nul- 
road  to  Paris,)  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  had  on 
board  a  first-rate  restauraieur.  This  little  voyage 
is  picturesque  and  interesting.  At  Elboeuf,  La 
Roquelle,  and  other  places,  they  halted  to  pick  up 
passengers,  and  had  leisure  to  look  at  the  farm- 
houses and  chateaux  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  banks  of  the  Seine  present  a  saccession  of  pictnres, 
all  well  worthy  of  the  pencil,  and  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  picturesque,  and  who  have  time  at  their  disposal, 
will  find  the  voyage  up  the  river  replete  with  the  most 
interesting  materials. 

The  first  sight  of  the  rineyards,  which  began  to  spread 
themselves  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  delighted  us 
all ;  and  our  prospects  now  began  to  be  djversiled  with 
rock,  which  in  a  thousand  fkntastio  forms  showed  itself 
along  the  heights.  The  country  seemed  thickly  spread 
with  villages,  many  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  others  re- 
ceding into  winding  valleys,  and  all  boasting  some  pecu- 
liar ^auty.  Whether  upon  a  nearer  approach  they 
would  have  been  equally  pleasing,  it  is  not  possible  to 
say ;  but,  from  our  position,  we  saw  nothing  to  offend 
the  eye,  either  in  the  cottages  or  the  people ;  some  of  the 
very  humblest  of  the  dwellings  boasted  their  little  gar- 
dens, now  gay  with  sun-flowers  and  dahlias,  while  the 
better  sort,  with  their  bright  panes  of  glass,  and  dean 
muslin  window-curtains,  looked  as  if  they  would  afford 
very  desirable  homes. 

A  present  of  a  bottle  of  wine  made  our  boatmen  very 
happy.  They  produced  one  of  those  huge  masses  of 
bread,  which  seems  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  sate  down  to  their  meal  with  great  content. 

The  next  plaee  of  interest  to  which  we  came  was 
Rosny,  a  village  fiunous  in  the  pages  of  history  as  the 
residence  of  tl^  great  and  good,  the  friend  and  minister 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  virtuous  SuUy.  Our  boatmen,  who 
were  not  great  antiquaries,  said  nothing  about  the  early 
occupants  of  the  chateau,  exerting  all  their  eloquence  in 
pruse  of  a  later  resident — the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  This 
lady  rendered  herself  extremely  popular  in  the  vicinity, 
liring  in  a  style  of  princely  splendour,  and  devoting  her 
time  to  acts  of  munificence.  Every  year  she  portioned 
off  a  bride,  giving  a  dowry  to  some  respectable  young 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  to  the  poor  she  was  a 
liberal  and  untiring  benefkctress.  The  boatmen  blessed 
her  as  they  passed,  for  to  all  she  sent  wine ;  and,  upon 


ftte-days  gave  banquets  to  the  rural  population,  to  whom 
her  remembrance  will  be  ever  dear. 

This  chateau  has  since  been  purchased  by  an 
English  banker,  but  was  then  untenanted.  Miss 
Roberts  speaks  rapturously  of  the  river  scenery. 
The  journey  to  Paris  is  usually  made  in  a  day,  by 
the  river  and  the  railroad ;  but  the  steamer  by 
which  Miss  Roberts  went,  was  a  slow  sailer  against 
the  stream. 

Miss  Roberts  saw  little  of  Paris;  and  Septem- 
ber, in  which  she  reached  that  city,  was,  be- 
sides, the  very  heart  of  the  dull  season.     She 
proceeded  by  the  diligence  to  Lyons  ;  and  though 
the  foliage  of  the  vines  had  faded,  she  saw  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  scenery,  though  miss- 
ing the  luxuriant  trees  and  rich  verdure  of  Eng- 
land.   The  inns  on  the  road  were  found  tole- 
rable, and  Lyons  a  splendid  city,  with  an  air  of 
antique  grandeur.    In  the  steamer  by  which  she 
and  her  female  friend  proceeded  down  the  Rhone 
to  Marseilles,  they  met  with  a  good  many  Eng- 
lish, and  what  was  better,  or  at  least  more  rare,  with 
beautiful  and  varied  river  scenery.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  how  often  the  baggage  of  the  fair  tra- 
vellers was  overhauled  between  Havre  and  Mar- 
seilles ;  gens^^armet  coming  swoop  upon  them  at 
every  comer.    It  would  really  be  desirable  that 
English  travellers  of  known  respectability,  espe- 
ciidly  ladies,   obtained   a    special  Jirman    from 
Louis  Philippe,   before   visiting   his   dominions. 
The  gallantry  of  Mehemet  AU  shines  in  the  com- 
parison.   There  is  no  detention,  no  custom-house 
or  ffen-€rarme  annoyance,  in  liis  territory.     The 
captain  of  the  steamer  carrying  the  mail  from 
Marseilles  to  Malta  (on  its  way  to  India  through 
Egypt)  was  named  Goldsmith,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  poet.      Could  any  one  of  that 
sweet  blood  fail  in  cordial  kindness,  and  good- 
nature, or  be  left  without  regret !    But  his  vessel 
went  no  farther  than  Malta.    Of  this  island  and 
its  sights,  as  of  the  other  places  at  which  she 
touched.  Miss  Roberts  gives  a  minute  description. 

At  Malta,  the  ladies  embarked  in  the  Voleano 
steamer,  in  which  they  were  to  go  to  Alexandria, 
and  soon  had  deeper  reason  to  renew  their  regni 
for  the  loss  of  Captain  Goldsmith. 

It  is  thus  English  ladies  travelling  alone  were 
treated  in  a  government  vessel,  and  we  make  a 
point  to  give  such  facts  all  the  publicity  in  our 
power,  were  it  but  **  to  shame  the  rogues." 

Upon  getting  alongside  of  the  Voleano,  our  baggage 
was  placed  in  this  boat ;  Miss  K  and  myself  weve  thes 
handed  in,  and  cast  adrift,  to  my  great  astonishment ; 
for  not  having  had  any  prerious  intimation  of  the  method 
to  be  pursued,  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  hold  on,  as  I 
believe  it  is  called,  without  assistance.  Miss  "R^  how- 
ever, who  was  mors  observant,  hooked  her  parasol  into 
one  of  the  ropes,  which  ehe  subsequently  caught.  We 
were  now  to  he  taught  a  new  lesson — ^the  extreme  noncha- 
lance with  which  the  ofBcers  of  a  government  steamer 
treat  the  passengers  who  have  the  misfortune  to  choose 
these  boats  instMd  of  making  the  voyage  on  boaxd  mer- 
chant vessels.  Some  minutes  elapsed  befiire  aay  notice 
was  taken  of  us,  or  any  assistance  aflbrded  in  getting  up 
our  baggage ;  our  own  people  being  obliged  to  look  os 
and  do  nothing,  since,  had  they  touched  the  ship,  they 
would  haye  Iwen  obliged  to  perform  eighteen  days  of 
quarantine. 

Upon  reaching  the  deck,  we  requested  that  our  beg- 
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gage  fflight  be  taken  down  into  the  ladies*  oarbiu,  in  order 
that  we  might  get  oar  small  dormitories  pnt  to  rights 
before  the  rest  of  the  passengers  came  on  board ;  but, 
ihoni^  it  oonld  ha^e  made  no  earthly  difference  to  the 
people  employed,  we  met  with  a  refusal,  and  tiie  whole 
wai  deposited  in  the  grand  saloon,  already  encumbered 
with  luggage,  eyery  quarter  of  an.  hour  adding  to  the 
heap  and  the  eonftision,  and  the  difficulty  of  each  person 
ncognizii^  the  identical  carpet-bag  or  portmanteau  that 
he  night  claim  as  his  property.* 

The  remarks  ought  not  to  have  been  suppressed  ; 
unless  there  has  been  enough  said  to  enforce  redress 
of  sunilar  grievances. 

One  of  Miss  Roberts'  fellow-passengers  in  the 
steamer  was  a  young  man  returning  from  Eng- 
land, where  AH  had  maintained  him  for  ten  years, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  education,  and  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  ^p-building.  He  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  European  customs,  but  felt 
uneasy  lest  his  change  of  dress  and  appearance 
should  shock  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  his  mother,  before  whom  he  re- 
fioired  not  to  appear  until  he  had  re-assumed  his 
Egyptian  habit.  Of  Alexandria,  travellers  have 
»poken  80  disparagingly,  that  Miss  Roberts  was 
agreeably  disappointed  in  its  exterior  appearance. 
At  the  hotel  (Key's)  she  found  every  comfort  she 
could  desire  ;  and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waghom,  and 
the  Consul-general,  Colonel  Campbell,  she  and  her 
fellow-passengers^  four  solitary  ladies  and  a  baby, 
with  one  or  two  attendants,  experienced  the  great- 
est kindness.  They  were  visited  at  their  hotel  by 
ti^  Egyptian  feUow-traveller,  who  brought  along 
^th  him  another  intelligent  countryman,  a  staff- 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Pasha,  but  who  had 
|)«en  educated  in  England,  and  who  spoke  well,  and 
la  good  English,  on  every  subject  broached. 

In  a  wretched  boat,  these  poor  ladies  went  by  the 
canal  to  Atfee,  on  their  route  to  Cairo.  Even  by 
^  Roberta'  description  those  rat-infested  boats 
which  sailed  on  the  Ganges  a  dozen  years  since, 
were  paradisiacal  to  this.  The  slow  rate  at  which 
they  proceeded,  enabled  them  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
the  country  and  the  people.  But  the  night  voyage ! 
It  is  horrible! 

We  regretted  much  the  absence  of  moonlight,  since, 
the  moment  the  day  closed,  all  our  amusement  was  at 
u  end.  Cockroaches,  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  wine- 
glass, made  their  appearance ;  we  heard  the  rats  squeak- 
uig  around,  and  found  the  musquitoes  more  desperate 
m  their  attacks  than  ever.  The  flies  with  one  accord 
went  to  sleep,  settling  in  such  immense  numbers  on  the 
eeilmg  immediately  over  my  head,  that  I  felt  tempted  to 
»>ok  for  a  Indfer-matoh,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  The 
expectation,  however,  of  leaving  the  boat  early  the  next 
Bonung,  deterred  me  ftom  this  wholesale  sUughter; 
bot  I  had  no  mercy  on  the  musquitoes,  as,  attracted  by 
we  light,  they  settled  on  the  gUwses  of  the  lanthom. 

Atfee,  the  small  town  or  vUlage  at  the  end  of  the 
«Mal,  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  Thepartywere 
iu»v  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    The  Pasha  hap- 


The  author  followed  up  these  remarks  with  others, 
«ul  more  severe,  upon  the  treatment  which  she  and  her 
lellow-traTellers  experienced  on  board  this  vessel;  but 
|«  these  remarlcs  seemed  to  have  caused  pain,  and  as 
*J«  Boberts,  without  retracting  one  particle  of  her 
^temeute,  regretted  that  she  had  published  them,  it  has 
^  deemed  right  to  omit  them  in  this  work.— Or^no/ 
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pened  to  be  in  this  place  at  the  time,  and  of  him 
they  obtained  a  passing  glimpse. 

The  pasha  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  very  mean- 
looking  house,  and  he  soon  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
ance in  front  of  it.  Those  who  had  not  become  acquainted 
with  his  person  by  portraits,  or  other  descriptions,  were 
disappointed  at  seeing  a  common-looking  man,  short  in 
stature,  and  very  plainly  clad,  having  formed  a  very 
different  idea  of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt.  Not  having 
any  proper  introductions,  and  knowing  that  the  pasha 
makes  a  great  fkvour  of  granting  an  audience  to  Euro- 
pean ladies,  we  made  no  attempt  to  address  him ;  thus 
sacrificing  our  curiosity  to  our  sense  of  decorum.  There 
was  of  course  a  great  crowd  round  the  pasha,  and  we 
embarked  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

Our  boat  was  moored  in  front  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  between  the  river  and  a  large  dilapidated  man- 
sion, baring,  however,  glass  windows  in  it,  which  bore 
the  ostentatious  title  of  HoUl  du  Mahmoudie.  This 
circumscribed  space  was  crowded  with  camels  and  their 
drivers ;  great  men  and  their  retainers  passing  to  and 
fro;  market  people  endeavouring  to  sell  their  various 
commodities,  together  with  a  multitudinous  collection  of 
men,  dogs,  and  donkeys.  I  observed  that  all  the  people 
surveyed  the  baby  as  she  was  carried  through  them,  in 
her  native  servant's  arms,  with  peculiar  benignity.  She 
was  certainly  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  English  in£uit; 
and  in  her  pretty  white  frock,  lace  cap,  and  drawn  pink 
silk  bonnet,  woidd  have  attracted  attention  anywhere  ; 
such  an  apparition  the  people  now  assembled  at  Atfee 
had  probably  never  seen  before,  and  they  were  eridently 
delighted  to  look  at  her.  She  was  equally  pleased, 
crovring  and  spreading  out  her  little  arms  to  all  who 
approached  her. 

The  smallness  of  the  boat  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  open  one  of  my  portmanteaus,  and  take  out  a 
supply  of  clothes  before  it  was  sent  away.  While  thus 
occupied,  I  found  myself  overlooked  by  two  or  three 
respectably-clad  women,  who  were  in  a  boat,  with  seve- 
ral men,  alongside.  I  did  not,  of  course,  understand 
what  they  said,  but  by  their  gestures  guessed  that  they 
were  asking  for  some  of  the  strange  things  which  they 
saw.  I  had  nothing  that  I  could  well  spare,  or  that  I 
thought  would  be  usefhl  to  them,  excepting  a  paper  of 
needles,  which  I  put  into  one  of  Uieir  hands,  through  the 
window  of  the  cabin.  The  envelope  being  flourished 
over  with  gold,  they  at  first  thought  that  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  seen,  but  being  directed  by  signs  to 
open  it,  they  were  in  ecstacy  at  the  sight  of  the  needles, 
which  they  proceeded  forthwith  to  diride. 

The  voyage  from  Atfee  to  Cairo  was  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  the  ladies  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
a  clerk  of  Mr.  Waghom's,  who  had  charge  of  ex- 
pediting that  enterprising  man's  private  mails. 
The  following  passage  is  pleasing  and  graphic  : — 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  alacrity  and  good 
humour  of  our  boatmen,  and  the  untiring  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their  laborious  duties.  When  a 
favouring  breeze  allowed  them  to  rest,  they  seldom  in- 
dulged in  sleep,  but,  sitting  round  in  a  ring  upon  the 
narrow  deck,  either  told  stories,  or  were  amused  by  the 
dancing  of  one  of  the  group,  who,  without  changing  his 
pkce,  contrived  to  shift  his  feet  very  rigorously  to  the 
music  of  his  own  voice,  and  that  of  two  sticks  struck 
together  to  keep  the  time.  They  frequently  used  their 
oars  in  parts  of  Uie  river  where  they  could  not  find  a 
towing-path,  and  when  rowing,  invariably  accompanied 
their  labours  with  a  song,  which,  though  rude,  was  not 
unpleasant.  The  breeze,  which  had  hitherto  favoured 
us,  dying  away,  the  poor  fellovra  were  obliged  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  dragging  the  boat  up  against  the 
stream:  upon  these  occasions,  however,  we  enjoyed  a 
very  agreeable  degree  of  quietude,  and  were,  moreover, 
enabled  to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  river's 
banks.  Liring  objects  were  not  numerous,  excepting  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages.  1  was  delighted 
wlicn  I  caught  sight  of  an  ibis,  but  was  surprised  at  the 
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«ompafatifftly  nuAX  nnmber  of  birda ;  having  been  moob- 
tomed  to  the  immense  flocks  whioh  congregate  on  the 
banks  of  Indian  mers. 

Our  arrival  at  a  village  alone  relieved  the  qionotony 
of  the  landscape.  Some  of  these  places  were  prettily 
situated  under  groves  of  dates  and  wild  fig-trees,  and 
they  occasionally  boasted  houses  of  a  decent  description ; 
the  majoritv  were,  however,  most  wretched,  and  we  were 
often  surpnsed  to  see  persona  respectably  dressed,  and 
mounted  upon  good-looking  donkeys,  emerge  from  streets 
iukd  lanes  leading  to  the  most  squalid  and  poverty-stricken 
dwellings  imaginable.  The  arrival  of  a  boat  caused  all 
the  beggars  to  hasten  down  to  the  river  side;  these 
chiefly  consisted  of  very  old  or  blind  persons.  We  had 
provided  ourselves  with  paras,  a  small  oopper  coin,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  alms  to  the  miserable  beings  who 
solicited  our  charity,  and  the  poor  creatures  always  went 
away  well  satisfied  with  the  trifiing  gift  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Every  morning,  the  janissary  and  the  Arab  captain  of 
the  boat  came  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  to  pay  their  re- 
spects ;  with  the  latter  we  oould  not  hold  much  com- 
munication, as  he  did  not  speak  a  word  of  English ;  we 
were,  nevertheless,  excellent  friends.  He  was  very 
good-humoured,  and  we  were  ^ways  laughing,  so  that 
a  bond  of  union  was  established  between  us.  He  had 
onoe  or  twice  come  into  such  close  contact  with  some 
of  our  orockery-ware,  as  to  put  me  in  a  fright ;  and  the 
oomio  look,  with  which  he  showed  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  mischief  he  had  nearly  done,  amused  me  eq^cessively. 
He  was  evidently  a  wag ;  and  from  the  moment  in  which 
he  discovered  the  o<mgeniality  of  our  feelings,  when  any 
droll  incident  occurred,hewas  sure  to  look  at  us  and  laugh. 

The  janissary  spoke  very  tolerable  English,  and  afler 
sunset,  when  we  seated  ourselves  outside  the  cabin-door, 
he  came  forward  and  entered  into  conversation.  He 
told  us  that  a  quarrel  having  taken  plaee  between  the 
boatmen  of  a  small  vessel,  and  the  people  of  a  village, 
the  former  came  on  board  in  great  numbers  in  the  ^ight, 
and  murdered  six  of  the  boatmen ;  and  that  on  the  affair 
bein^  represented  to  the  pasha,  he  sent  three  hundred 
soldiers  to  the  village,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  He 
■aid  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  several  English 
gentlemen,  and  had  once  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
England  with  a  captain  in  the  navy,  but  that  his  mother 
was  alive  at  that  time,  and  when  he  mentioned  his  wishes 
to  her,  she  cried,  and  therefore  he  could  not  go.  The 
captain  had  told  him  that  he  would  always  repeat  not 
having  taken  his  offer;  but  though  he  vrished  to  see 
Engird,  he  was  glad  he  had  not  grieved  his  mother. 
He  had  been  at  Malta,  but  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
Maltese,  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  he  had  received|  as 
a  stranger,  upon  his  landing. 

Amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
served,  he  mentioned  the  Marquess  of  Waterford.  We 
asked  him  what  sort  of  a  person  h|  was^  and  he  iivme- 
diately  replied,  *'  A  young  dtril.*' 

•  •»••• 

We  inquired  of  Mohammed  concerning  the  magician, 
whose  exploits  Mr.  Lane  and  other  authors  have  re- 
corded. At  first,  he  did  not  understand  what  we  meant ; 
but,  upon  further  explanation,  told  us  that  he  thought 
the  whole  an  imposture.  He  said,  that  when  a  boy, 
about  the  age  of  the  Arab  captain's  son,  who  was  on 
board,  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  lady  who  wished  to 
witness  the  exhibition,  and  who  selected  him  as  the 
medium  of  communication,  because  she  said  that  she 
knew  he  would  tell  her  the  truth.  The  ceremonies, 
therefore,  commenced;  but  though  anxiously  looking 
into  the  magic  mirror,  he  declared  that  he  saw  nothing : 
afterwards,  he  continued,  *'A  boy  was  cslled  out  of  the 
bazaar,  who  saw  all  that  the  man  told  him."  But  while 
Mohammed  expressed  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  power 
of  this  celebrated  person,  he  was  not  devoid  of  the  super- 
stition of  his  creed  and  country,  for  he  told  ns  that  he 
knew  of  another  who  really  did  wonderftil  things.  He 
then  asked  us  what  we  had  called  the  Mughreebee  whom 
we  had  described  to  him :  we  replied,  a  magician ;  and 
he  and  the  janissary  repeated  the  word  over  many  times, 
Sn  order  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 


It.  In  all  oases,  they  were  delighted  wifh  the 
tion  of  a  new  word,  and  were  very  thankfhl  to  me  when 
I  corrected  their  pronunciation.  Thus,  when  the  janis- 
sary showed  me  what  he  called  kundergoy  grovnng  in  tiie 
fields,  and  explained  that  it  made  a  blue  dye,  and  I  told 
him  that  we  called  it  indiao,  he  never  rested  until  he 
had  learned  the  word,  which  he  repeated  to  Mohammed, 
and  Mohammed  to  him.  I  never  met  with  two  more 
intelligent  men  in  their  rank  of  life,  or  persona  who 
would  do  greater  credit  to  their  teachers;  and  brief  as 
has  been  my  intercourse  with  the  S^fyptiaas,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, that  a  good  method  of  imparting  knowledc^  is 
all  that  is  wanting  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
During  our  progress  up  the  river,  I  had  been  school- 
ing myself,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  down  my  expec- 
tations, lest  I  should  be  disappointed  at  the  dghl  of  the 
Pyramids.  We  were  told  that  we  should  see  ibem  at 
the  distance  of  five-apd-thirty  miles ;  and  when  informed 
that  they  were  in  view,  my  heart  beat  audibly  as  I  threw 
open  the  cabin-door  and  beheld  them  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  pure  and  bri^l  as  the  silvery  olonds  above  tliem. 

Mils  Roberts  was  not  disappointed.    But  we 

have  had  enough  of  the  Pyramids  of  late ;  and  riiall 

only  notice  this  pictui^esqtie  circumstance,  which 

imparts  a  novel  charm  to  her  desoriptlon— 

We  had  a  magnificent  thunder-storm  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  red  lightning  lit  up  the  pyiaBids, 
which  oame  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  black  waatos  ef 
clouds  behind  them,  while  the  broad  waters  of  tho  Nik 
assumed  a  dark  and  troubled  aspect.  The  scene  wsa 
sublime,  but  of  short  duration ;  for  the  tempest  speedily 
rolled  off  down  the  river. 

Here  is  a  subject  for  a  Martinie  fSiettire ! 

The  reader  is  to  understand  that  twt>-tliirds  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  overland  joumej. 
At  Boulak  there  was  a  friir,  through  which  Miss 
Roberts  and  her  companion  rode  on  donkeys,  t<o  the 
great  amusement  of  the  spectators^  and  at  some 
risk,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  annoyance  or  insult, 
though  they  were  attended  by  Mohammed  and  the 
donkeymen.  Next  day  they  entered  Cairo,  where 
Miss  Roberts  made  good  use  of  her  short  time. 
Among  other  objects  of  curiosity,  she  saw  the  inte- 
rior of  Mehemet  All's  palace,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, ftt)m  her  window,  a  more  characteristic  orien- 
tal sight ;  a  man  dashing  on  the  ground  and  flogging 
a  woman  unmercifully,  and  the  spectators  ofF&ring 
no  interference  ;  and  afterwards — 

A  drunken  Englishman,  an  ofiloer  of  the  ladiaa  amy, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  beat  several  natives  9i  Cairo,  with 
whom  he  happened  to  come  in  contact  in  tha  cvowd,  ia 
the  most  brutal  aad  unprovoked  Banner ;  aad  yoa  no  no- 
ttee  was  taken,  and  no  complaint  made.  It  was  eartaialy 
something  very  unexpected  to  aie  to  see  a  Fraak  Chris- 
tian maltreating  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  a  Moelem 
eity  in  which  he  vras  a  stranger ;  and  I  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  the  perpetrator  of  acts,  which  brongfal  diagiace 
upon  his  character  aad  country,  should  hs^  been  an 
JB^lishman,  or  should  have  esci^d  pnnishmoBt.  No 
sooner  have  we  been  pemdtted  to  traveree  a  oonatry  in 
which  fbvmerly  it  was  dajigeroaa  to  appear  op«il j  as  a 
Christian^  than  we  abuse  the  privilege  thus  granted,  by 
outrages  on  its  most  peaceable  inhabitants.  I  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  but  too  commonly  the  habit 
of  Englishmen  to  beat  the  boataea,  doakcfaian,  aad 
others  of  the  poorer  class,  whom  they  may  engage  ia 
their  serrice.  They  justify  this  cowardly  praotice — 
cowardly,  because  the  poor  creatures  can  gain  oo  redress 
— by  declaring  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  them 
to  stir  excepting  by  means  of  the  whip ;  but,  in  nt^ 
esses,  all  that  I  witnessed,  they  were  not  at  the  trouble 
of  trying  ^irer  methods — ^at  once  enforcing  their  com- 
mands by  blows.  The  comments  made  by  the  janissary 
and  our  own  servant  upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  suck 
wanton  brutality  showed  the  feeling  vrhioh  1$  elicited; 
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sii4  when  opon  ohq  ooeaaloii  Miss  £.  and  mjwU  Inter- 
posedj  declaring  that  we  would  not  allow  any  person  in 
our  serrice  to  be  beaten,  they  told  as  not  to  b^  alanned^ 
for  that  the  rais  (captain  of  we  boat,)  who  was  an  Arab, 
would  not  pat  up  with  iU-treatment,  but  had  threatened 
^  ^  on  flivm  al  the  next  village  with  all  hi9  men. 

We  quote  this  passage,  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  detailing  the  unhandsome  oondact  of  the 
officers  of  the  Volcano,  to  unprotected  female  paa- 
flengers.  It  is,  howeyer,  much  more  important. 
An  English  gentleman^  who  acted  as  volunteer 
coachnuin  to  the  ladies,  in  a  drive  to  the  Tombs, 
showed  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people ;  dashing  straight-forward  in  spite  of 
their  remonstranoes* 

Id  Tain  did  we  scream  and  implore;  he  declared  that 
H  was  the  fiaolt  of  the  people,  who  wonid  not  remove 
themseWes  ont  of  danger;  bnt  ^  ifre  had  no  awuU- 
909rm  te  clear  the  rimi  before  us,  and  our  carriage 
came  rery  suddenly  upon  many  persons,  I  did  not  see 
how  they  could  have  managed  to  escape.  At  length,  we 
drove  over  an  unfortunate  donkey,  which  was  pulled 
down  by  a  pieee  of  iron  sticking  from  the  carriage,  and 
tiios  beooming  entangled  in  the  load  he  bore.  I  fear 
that  the  animal  was  injured,  for  the  p<M>r  boy  who  drQve 
him  cried  bitterly  ;  and  though  we  (Uiat  is,  the  ladies  of 
the  party)  would  gladly  have  remunerated  him  for  the 
damage  he  might  have  sustained,  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity was  permitted  for  this  act  of  justice.  On  we 
droye,  every  moment  expecting  to  be  flung  oiit  against 
the  wallfl^  as  the  carriage  turned  round  the  comers  of 
streets  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  At  length, 
we  succeeded  in  our  wish  to  have  the  grooms  at  the 
hones'  heads;  and  without  ftirther  accident,  though 
Tendered  as  nervous  as  possible,  passed  through  the  gate 
of  the  city. 

Were  the  Paaha,  or  some  of  the  subordinate 
local  authorities,  to  order  a  taste  of  the  favourite 
punishment  of  the  country,  the  l^astinado,  to  such 
charioteers,  h^  would  only  do  what  Christians  at 
home  ought  to  approve.  After  this  mad  drive, 
they  found  the  donkeychairs — one  for  each  lady — 
in  which  they  were  to  commence  the  journey  across 
the  desert,  waiting  for  them  at  the  city  of  Tombs. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  comfortable  than  these  vehicles ; 
a  common  arm-chair  was  fkstened  into  a  sort  of  wooden 
tea?,  which  projected  in  front  abont  a  foot,  thereby 
enabling  the  passenger  to  carry  a  small  basket  or  other 
package ;  the  ch^rs  were  then  slung  by  the  arms  to  long 
hamboos,  one  upon  either  side,  and  these,  by  means  of 
ropes  or  straps  placed  across,  were  Ikstened  upon  the 
hacks  of  donkeys,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind.  Five 
bog  and  narrow  vehicles  of  th|a  kind,  running  across  the 
desert,  aiade  a  sufficiently  droU  and  singular  appearance, 
and  we  did  nothing  but  admire  each  other  as  we  went 
along.  The  movement  was  delightfully  easy,  and  the 
donkeys,  though  not  travelling  at  a  quick  pace,  got  on 
^eiy  well. 

•  •  •  •  •       .     • 

In  first  striking  into  the  desert,  we  all  eigoyed  a  most 
^HghtPul  feeling  of  repose ;  everything  around  appeared 
to  be  GO  calm  and  tranquil,  that,  especially  after  encoun- 
tering the  noises  and  multitudes  of  a  large  and  crowded 
^^Jf  it  WIS  soottiing  to  the  mind  thus  to  emerge  from 
the  baimis  of  men  end  wander  through  the  vast  solitudes 
that  spread  their  wastes  before  us.  To  me  there  was 
noihijig  dismal  in  the  aspect  of  the  desert^  nor  was  the 
riew  80  boundless  as  t  had  expected. 

In  these  wide  plains,  the  fall  of  a  few  inches  is  suiB* 
cient  to  diveraiiy  the  prospect ;  there  is  always  some 
geaUe  aedlvity  to  be  surmounted,  which  cheats  the 
ttnse  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  novel  ^cene  be- 
yond :  the  sand-hiUs  in  the  distance  also  range  them- 
Khes  in  wild  and  fantastic  forms ;  many  appearing  like 
pn>Bo&tofiei  jutting  out  into  some  noble  harbour,  to 


which  the  traveller  seems  to  be  approaching*  Nor  weiv 
there  wanting  livipg  objects  to  animate  the  scene ;  our 
own  little  kailla  was  sufficiently  large  and  cheerful  to 
banish  ev^ry  idea  of  dreariness,  and  we  encountered 
others  much  more  picturesque. 

Soon  after  losing  sight  of  the  tombs,  we  came  upon  p 
party  who  had  bivouac'd  for  th^  night. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  stage,  they  reached 
the  Re^houity  or  Travellers'  Bungalow,  about 
qight-fall.  The  building  was  not  completed ;  and  it 
seems  very  ill-planned,  and  was  then  filthily  kept. 
ThisviUeasily  be  remedied.  The  ladies  carried  their 
own  beds  with  them ;  and  ham,  cold  fowls,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  fruit ;  wliich  with  tea,  made  them  very 
comfortable  in  the  desert.  Next  day,  the  iafilif 
the  proper  name,  we  presume,  for  a  donkey  or 
camel  caravan,  proceeded  across  the  isthmus  with 
less  inconvenience,  than  is  sustained  on  an  Fmgli«ly 
turnpike  road  in  dusty  weather.  A  kafila,  belong- 
ing to  the  native  governor  of  Jiddah,  passed  them ; 
and  they  frequently  saw  small  parties  of  Bedouins, 
their  bold,  fierce  countenances,  and  flashing  eyes, 
glaring  from  beneath  their  turbans.  Miss  Roberts 
pays  Ali  Pasha  the  usual  compliment,  accorded  by 
all  English  travellers,  on  the  security  with  whi<^ 
the  journey  across  ^e  desert  may  now  be  accom* 
plished,  and  upon  his  attention  to  the  convenienoa 
of  travellers.  Such  brief  notices  as  the  following, 
are  still  of  interest,  though  this  route  will  soon  bO 
as  familiar  as  the  Bath  road : — 

During  this  day's  journey,  we  met  several  parties, 
passengers  of  the  steamer,  coming  from  Suez.  One  lady 
passed  us  in  a  donkeychair,  with  her  daughter  riding  % 
donkey  by  the  side ;  another  group,  consisting  of  two 
ladies  and  several  gentlemen,  were  all  mounted  upos 
camels,  and  having  large  umbrellas  over  their  heads, 
made  an  exceedingly  odd  appearance,  the  peculiar  gait 
of  the  camel  causing  them  to  rise  and  foil  in  a  very  Bin* 
gular  manner.  At  a|;distanoe,  their  round  moving  suip'- 
mits  looked  like  the  umbrageous  tops  of  trees,  and  w^ 
might  fhncy  as  they  approached,  the  lower  portion  being 
hidden  by  ridges  of  sand,  that  ^Blmam  Wood  was 
coming  to  Dunsinane." 

There  is  opposiUon  on  this  road  as  on  more  fre- 
quented  ones ;  Mr.  Hill's  people  being  jealous  of 
those  of  Mr,  Waghom,  at  whose  hot^,  or  the  hotd 
at  Suez,  in  his  interest,  Miss  Roberts  and  her 
friends  found  excellent  accommodation,  though 
the  exterior  was  unpromising.  The  guests  eat  at 
a  tabU  d'hote.  There  they  were  joined  by  the 
Portuguese  governor  of  Groa,  and  his  stafiP.  An 
American,  who  had  crossed  the  desert,  merely  to 
look  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  young  Scotsman,  who 
isras  on  his  way  to  Abyssinia,  were  at  the  rival 
hotel — HiU's.  Suez  was  reached  by  the  interest- 
ing route  we  have  traced,  before  the  traveller 
had  been  a  month  from  London.  The  accommo« 
dations  of  the  Bombay  steamer,  the  Berenice,  were 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Volcano,  and  the  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  not  a  whit  more. 
The  attendance  was  as  bad  as  possible  ;  and  upon 
the  whole  matter.  Miss  Roberts  thus  enters  her 
protest. 

The  more  I  have  seen  of  government  ships,  the  more 
certain  I  feel  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  carry  passen- 
gers. The  authorities  appear  to  thmk  that  people  ought 
to  be  too  thankful  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the  worst 
species  of  accommodation.  The  commandants  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  minutin>  which  can 
alone  secure  the-'oomfort  of  those  who  sail  with  them] 
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while  the  officers,  generally  epeaking,  endeaTonr  to  show 
their  contempt  of  the  serrice  in  which  they  are  sent, 
against  their  incUnation^  hy  neglect  and  CTen  mdeness 

towards  the  passengers 

Every  day  added  to  the  heat  and  the  dirt,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  going  upon  deck  to  inhale  the  odonrs  of 
the  hen-coops,  the  smell  was  insniferable.  When  to  this 
annoyance  coal-dust,  half  an  inch  deep,  is  added,  my 
preference  of  my  own  cabin  will  not  be  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise. With  what  degree  of  truth,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
Bay,  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  sustained  on 
board  the  BereutM  were  attributed  to  the  alterations 
made  on  the  decks.  PreTiously  to  these  changes,  we 
were  told,  the  fbmaces  were  supplied  with  cchJ  by  a 
method  which  obviated  the  necessity  of  having  it  upon 
deck,  whence  the  dust  was  now  carried  all  over  the  ship 
npon  the  feet  of  the  persons  who  were  continually  pass- 
ing to  and  fro. 

But  complaints  of  steam-packets  appear  to  be 
general  in  India.  They  are  comparatively  new ; 
and  there  is,  as  yet,  little  field  for  competition. 
If  eyery  Red  Sea  steamer  were  found  like  the 
Bermice^  passengers  would  be  driven  to  prefer  the 
long  saiUng-vessel  voyage  to  India ;  and  the  other 
steamers,  tiie  ZmoUa  and  the  Hugh  LMm^^  were 
siud  to  be  much  worse.  In  the  Bermice^  there 
were  no  beds — ^no  water,  or  water  in  no  proper 
quantity — and  no  comfort  of  any  sort.  They  took 
in  water  and  coals  at  Aden ;  a  plaoe  which  steam- 
navigation  must  soon  raise  into  importance,  and 
which  is  at  present  in  a  singular  condition,  ex- 
liibiting  a  strangely  mingled  population  of  Arabs, 
Jews,  Banians,  Soomalees,  &c.  They  had  left  Sues 
on  the  12th  October,  and  on  the  19th,  touched  at 
Aden,  where  they  remained  for  a  day ;  and  on  the 
22d,  at  Makallah ;  reaching  Bombay  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th:  so  that  the  voyage,  including 
stoppages,  had  been  made  in  less  thui  eighteen 
days;  an  immense  gain,  had  the  accommodations 
of  the  Red  Sea  steamer  been  nearly  in  correspond- 
ence with  its  powers  of  sailing,  and  the  high  rate 
of  passage-money.    But  all  this  admits  of  redress. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a 
description  of  Bombay  and  its  singular  population, 
written  in  the  same  manner  as  the  account  of 
Calcutta,  in  Miss  Roberts'  former  work ;  and  is,  like 
it,  limited  in  general  merely  to  what  meets  the  eye, 
and  to  details,  and  a  description  of  surfaces,  which 
are  yet  picturesque  and  strikingly  oriental.  Miss 
Roberts  appears  to  have  retained  a  warm  reooUec- 
tion  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  is  continually 
comparing  Calcutta  vrith  Bombay  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter,  eyen  when  labouring  to  be 
impartial  in  her  estimate  of  the  rival  Presidencies. 
The  disadvantages,  indeed,  are  not  such  as  a  philoso- 
pher or  statist  will  much  regard,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally confined  to  dress,  attendance,  and  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  table ;  and  to  the  shops,  which  aie 
all  inferior  to  TuUoh's  in  Calcutta.  An  immense 
drawback  upon  Bombay,  now  become  the  rendez- 
vous of  steamers,  is  the  total  want  of  hotehs  and 
boarding-houses,  where  strangers  may  at  once  find 
comfortable  accommodation.  There  is  also  a  total 
want  of  public  amusements ;  but  that  is  of  less  con- 
sequence, though  felt  by  tiiose  having  no  introduc- 
tions, nor  local  connexions. 

Miss  Roberts,  in  noticing  obvious  inconveniencies, 
also  suggests  many  useful  small  reforms  or  improve- 
ments.   The  powers  of  steam  have  now  marked 


Bombay  as  the  rising  Presidency,  and  as  likely  to 
become  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  if 
India  is  to  remain  a  British  colony.  Miss  Roberts 
concludes,  that  nothing  short  of  a  rail-road  between 
the  two  Presidencies  can  avert  this  catastrophe ; 
but  to  this  there  are  many  obstacles.  Bengal, 
which  wont  to  taunt  Bombay  as  '*  a  fishing  village,** 
and  her  inhahitants  as  ^  the  benighted,**  because 
European  intelligence  was  so  late  of  reaching  that 
place,  is  now,  in  her  turn,  by  the  agency  of  steam, 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  become  **  the  benighted." 
The  Anglo-Indians  of  Bombay  may,  in  these  pages, 
read  a  useful  lesson.  Detraction — iU4(mffme$y  the 
proverbial  vice  of  English  society,  is  said  to  flourish 
among  them,  as  may  be  expected  in  all  limited 
communities  of  men  and  women  promiscuously  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  of  the  native  kingdoms, 
at  an  age  when  the  moral  education  is  necessarily 
still  imperfect.  Bad  servants — ^the  special  grie* 
vance  of  the  English  everywhere — \e  also  felt  here, 
and  with  dreadfiil  aggravations.  Miss  Roberts 
speaks  most  rationally  upon  this  head,  and  lays 
down  an  excellent  rule. 

Anglo-Indians,  however,  seem  to  be  more  tormented 
by  these  domestic  plagues  than  any  other  set  of  people, 
llie  instant  a  stranger  lands  upon  Asiatic  ground,  we 
hear  of  nothing  else.  It  is  considered  to  be  polite  con- 
versation in  &e  drawing-room,  and  delicate-looklDg 
women  will  listen  with  tiie  greatest  oomplaoence  to  Uw 
most  brutal  threats  uttered  by  their  male  associates 
against  the  wretched  people  wlK>m  hard  fate  has  placed 
about  their  persons.  By  some  mischance,  these  veiy 
individuals  are  equally  ill-served  at  home ;  the  greater 
number  who  return  to  England  being  either  rendered 
miserable  there,  or  driven  back  to  India  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibUity  of  managing  their  servants.  Aj  fkr 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have  always  found  it  escy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  obtain  good  servants,  at 
least  quite  as  good  as  people,  conscious  of  the  infirmities 
of  humanity  in  their  own  persons,  have  a  right  to  expect 
My  simple  rule  has  been,  never  to  keep  a  person  who 
did  not  suit  me,  and  to  treat  those  who  did  with  kind- 
ness and  indulgence.    The  system  has  always  answered. 

The  rule  is  excellent ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Miss  Roberts,  as  a  single  lady  requiring 
litUe  hdpy  has  probably  not  been  much  tried  or 
afflicted  by  the  national  evil. 

The  most  pleaung  feature  of  Bombay,  is  the 
importance  of  the  natives,  who  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  v^ealth  and  intelligence  of  the  setUe- 
ment.  Most  of  them  speak  excellent  English,  and 
many  are  well  educated.  Miss  Roberts  is  airaid 
that  the  amusements  of  Anglo-Indian  society — the 
eternal  quadrilles,  waltzes,  and  gallopes,  which  they 
are  invited  to  vritness — ^must  appear  not  a  little  fri- 
volous and  derogatory  in  the  eyes  of  Paraee,  Mo- 
hammedan, or  Hindoo  gentiemen.  Many  of  these 
rich  native  merchants  now  send  their  sons  to 
Elphinstone  college.  The  best  houses  in  Bombay 
belong  to  them,  many  of  which  are  richly  fur- 
nished and  fitted  up  with  infinite  taste  and  el^ance« 
in  a  style  which  seems  to  combine  whatever  is  best 
in  oriental  splendour,  with  the  most  refined  Euro- 
pean convenience. 

As  the  last  relic  of  its  accomplished  author,  we 
have  perhaps  attached  more  literary  importance 
to  this  volume  than,  critically  speaJdng,  it  may 
deserve;  and  yet  we  are  confident  that  no  one 
reader  will  think  these  parting  words  too  much. 
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Wb  haye  for  seyeral  years  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  every  work  of  Travdsiathe  United  States, 
that  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  that  great  country 
might  be  formed  from  Taifa  Magagine  alone. 
With  Mr.  James  Stoart  we  started  nine  years  since ; 
we  do  not  ei^ct  to  conclude  with  Mr.  George 
Combe:  the  vast  field  b  but  opening. 

The  present  delicate  and  critical  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  America,  would  have  made  us  turn  with 
ittgenieBB  and  anxiety  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
trsTeller  in  the  States,  although  he  had  hot  been 
gifted  with  the  same  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
flection as  Mr.  Combe.  The  chief  objects  of  his 
tour  were,  of  course.  Phrenological,  He  went  to 
America  to  teach  and  spread  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  head  and  the  most 
eflieient  arm.  And  had  thb  been  his  only  object, 
we  certainly  should  not  have  intruded  a  subject 
upon  our  readers  which  has  its  own  appropriate 
organs,  and  which  we  do  not  consider  greatly  for 
edification,  even  if  the  public  had  not  had  a  sur- 
feit of  that  new  and  complex  mechanism  of  a  ma- 
terisl  mind,  which  is  sometimes,  by  its  disciples, 
named  sjKience,  and  sometimes  a  philosophy.  Lay- 
ing aside  the  bwnpSy  craniology,  and  organology, 
frankly  and  at  once,  and  keeping  as  clear  as  possible 
of  the  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  at  every  page  they 
place  to  entrap  the  unwary  reader,  we  shall,  in  the 
following  brief  remarks,  consider  Mr.  Combe's 
work  as  that  of  a  shrewd,  practical,  well-informed 
Bum,  directing  his  faculties  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  great  social  and  political  problems 
which  deeply  interest  the  New  and  the  Old  world. 
Beligion^  government,  education,  and  manners,  are 
the  leading  topics  of  his  speculations;  and  however 
much  we  may  differ  about  the  means  to  be  employ- 
ed—the grand  engine  which  he  proposes  for  effecting 
all  physical  and  moral  improvement — ^phrenology 
to  wit— we  must,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases^ 
approve  and  admire  the  aims  and  ends  of  its 
apostle. 

Afl  was  to  have  been  expected,  every  incident 
and  fact  bearing  on  phrenology,  of  which  we 
kear,  tends  strongly  to  confirm  its  doctrines  ; 
tior  does  Mr.  Combe  evince  much  more  candour 
or  toleration  for  unbelievers  than  do  those  un- 
christian divines  of  Britain  and  America,  whom 
he  80  often,  and  so  deservedly,  stigmatizes. 
There  are  but  two  causes  of  disbelief  which 
i^e  recognises.  The  one  is  ignorance,  or  rather 
Btupidity— that  is,  a  deficiency  of  the  bump  of 
««tta%;  the  other  deficiency  in  an  organ  on 
the  top  of  the  skull,  christened  conscientiousness, 
and  nmrked  number  16.  AU  doubters  and  disbe- 
lievers are  freely  placed  in  one  of  the  two  categories 
^ther  among  the  stupid  and  impenetrable,  or  the 
^iahonest.  Thb  remark  applies  even  more  to 
other  works  than  to  the  Notes  on  America.  To 
which  class  Lord  Brougham  may  belong,  we  do 
not  presume  to  guess ;  nor  yet  exactly  what  can 
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have  tempted  Mr.  Combe  to  travel  so  frequently 
and  so  invidiously  out  of  his  way  to  attack,  and, 
so  far  as  he  has  the  power,  to  wound  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age ; — ^the  friend,  and, 
for  a  long  life,  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  in  the  widest  sense ;  of  science— of  edu« 
cation— of  peace — of  mankind,  black  or  white— of 
America  as  well  as  England — of  every  object  which 
Mr.  Combe  professes  to  admire  and  love, — save  and 
except  phrenology.  As  we '  are  unbelievers  in 
bumpology  altogetiier,  we  shall  not  suggest,  that,  if 
there  be  organs  at  all,  there  must  be  many  more 
than  are  hitherto  recognised,  and,  among  others, 
such  an  organ  as  that  of  vindietiveness.  There 
is  certainly  such  a  disposition  of  the  mind.  If  any 
one  travelling  in  ScoUand,  had,  on  his  return  to 
America,  hastened  to  publish  the  uncharitable  and 
unhandsome  things  which  certain  anor^mous  indivi- 
duals in  Edinburgh  had  said  of  Mr.  Combe— and  of 
which  plenty  may  at  aU  times  be  heard  of  him, 
and  of  every  pubUc  man  who  has  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  a  party — such  conduct  would  justly 
have  been  pronounced  unfair  and  ungenerous. 
But  Mr.  Combe's  reports  of  the  sayings  of  Lord 
Brougham's  anonymous  detractors,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing,  and  worthy  of  the  condemnation 
which  it  must  receive.  Strange,  too,  that  Mr.  Combe 
never  appears  to  have  heard  a  single  disrespectful 
word  of  any  one  public  man.  Whig  or  Tory,  so  far 
as  we  learn,  save  only  Lord  Brougham.  Welling- 
ton, Peel,  O'Connell,  Russell, — all  are  passed  over, 
and  no  error  or  blemish  seems  to  have  been  found 
in  any  one  of  the  order  save  the  friend  of  the 
people ;  the  champion  of  the  slave  ;  the  educator ; 
the  founder  of  mechanics'  institutions  ;  the  bene- 
factor and  ornament  of  his  kind ;  who,  in  treat- 
ing philosophically  of  the  mind,  and  soul,  and  des- 
tinies of  man,  has  not  even  incidentally  noticed  the 
existence  and  complicated  evolutions,  the  checks, 
counter-checks,  and  balances  of  the  organs,  in 
the  newly-discovered  mechanism  of  mind.  To 
this  protest,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham,  we 
are  tempted  to  add  a  few  words,  condenming  a  less 
significant,  but  equally  indefensible  attack,  on  the 
memory  of  HazUtt ;  whose  strong  and  original 
character,  and  peculiar  powers,  we  take  leave  to 
think,  Mr.  Combe  does  not  comprehend ;  whether 
the  defect  arises  from  want  of  sympathy,  of  enthu- 
siasm, or  from  the  deficiency  of  some  material  organ 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  name.  It  is,  besides^ 
unlike  Mr.  Combe's  usual  cautiousness,  to  marshal 
the  way  of  Dr.  Channing  in  Great  Britain,  by 
stirring  up  just  resentment  in  the  honest  admirers 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  William  Hazlitt,  because, 
upon  no  sufficient  evidence,  he  is  pleased  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  reviews  of  Channing's 
works,  in  which  he  does  not,  nor  do  we,  entirely  con- 
cur. Nor  does  Mr.  Combe  appear  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Channing's  public  life  up  to  so  recent  a 
period  as  1834,  since  which  he  has  come  manfully 
forward  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  for  free- 
dom ;  not,  indeed,  as  did  Hazlitt,  in  defiance  of 
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calumny,  scamlity,  and  moral  persecution,  such 
as  few  of  the  advocates  of  truth  have  endured  in 
our  age ;  but  still  in  a  manner  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  beneficial  to  mankind,  though  the  hottest 
of  the  Abolition  battle  had  been  fought  and  gained 
in  New  England  before  Channing  joined  the  ranks. 
Has  Mr.  Combe  ever  read  Abd/s*  Tour  in  183^-4  ? 
-  He  must,  at  all  events,  know  something  of  the 
Gkirrisons  and  Childs,  tried  and  distinguished  sol- 
diers of  the  cause,  long  before  Dr.  Channing  had 
seen  it  his  duty  to  make  open  profession  of  the 
faith  that  might  have  been  in  him,  but  of  which 
few  fruits  were  then  visible.  But  Hazlitt  is  de- 
teribed  as  wanting,  in  the  phrenological  jargon,  in 
the  bump  of  conscientiousness^ — ^because,  we  pre- 
sume, during  his  whole  life  he  had  been  the  open 
and  vehement  enemy  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny,  and 
the  chosen  aim  of  the  most  envenomed  arrows  of 
the  most  scurrilous  of  the  Tory  partisan  writers. 
"  He,"  Hazlitt,  "  laboured  under  the  affliction  of 
disappointed  ambition,  envy,  ill-nature,  and  dis- 
trust of  his  kind  I"  says  Mr.  Combe.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  conversion,  or  open  profession,  was  tardy; 

while  Brougham  and  Hazlitt ^bilt  it  is  needless 

to  pursue  the  case.  Dr.  Channing  has  long  been 
a  phrenologist ;  and  his  imagined  reviewers,  though 
two  among  the  boldest,  as  well  as  ablest,  advocates 
of  truth  in  Great  Britain,  were  not  phrenologists ; 
And  therefore  want  conscientiausness  f 

Let  us  pass  to  matters  more  congenial,  which  we 
find  in  abundance  in  these  well-filled  and  well- 
written,  though  somewhat  hasty  and  cursory 
Tolumes.  In  them  Mr.  Combe  has  either  glanced 
at,  or  fully  discussed  many  important  points,  and 
kdvanced  many  opinions  in  which  every  calm  lover 
of  human  improvement  must  agree,  because  they 
are  common  sJike  to  the  phrenologer  and  the  anti- 
}>hrenologer ;  indeed  we  may  at  once  say  of  his 
opinions  on   physical  education,   early  training, 

government,  punishment,  and  other  topics,  as  we 
ave  more  than  once  done,  in  the  analagous  in- 
stance of  the  treatmentof  the  insane — ^that,  provided 
the  phrenological  doctors  employ  the  same  cura- 
tive remedies^  and  moral  influences,  with  other  able 
imd  enlightened  physicians,  which  we  believe  they 
ao,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  their  superadded 
mere  talk  on  bumpology. 

There  is,  as  might  be  predicated  of  a  country  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  a  much 
move  numerous  and  active  sect  of  phrenologers  there 
than  in  Edinburgh,  though  it  is  the  head-quarters 
of  the  doctrine ;  but  where,  somehow,  it  has  never 
vet  taken  root  nor  thriven.  Mr.  Combe  says  that 
the  opposition  originated  with  the  men  of  science ; 
though  the  bigotry  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and 
those  whom  they  ride,  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  opposing  the  new  revelation.  Spurzhelm  said 
that  Scotland  is  the  most  priest-ridden  country 
he  ever  visited.  This,  however,  is  not  easily  re- 
concileable  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  ultra- 
orthodox  divines,  and  even  Dr.  Welsh,  the  pro- 
liessor  of  Church  History,  are  stated  to  be  avowed  be- 
lievers. However  this  may  be, — and  we  imagine 
the  clergy  were,  at  the  outset,  much  more  readily 
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captivated  than  the  philosophers  and  men  of 
science, — ^it  seems  certain,  that  the  sect  has  thriven 
better  on  the  other  mde  of  the  AUantic  than  at 
home ;  and  ever  since  the  premature  death  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  1827,  who  went  among  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
of  a  primitive  apostle,  taking  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow, carrying  neither  purse  nbr  scrip,  and 
bending  every  facility  to  the  one  object  of  pro- 
pagating the  faith  of  the  organs,  intitations 
have  been  coming  from  time  to  time  to  his  most 
distinguished  successor,  Mr.  Greorge  Combe,  to  come 
ovet  atid  continue  the  godd  work  «o  hopefully 
begun.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  went  to  America,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Combe.  After  a  rather  unpleasant  passage, 
in  a  young  raw  steamer,  they  landed  at  New  York ; 
ahd  Mr.  Combe  arranged  to  deliver  lectures  on 
phrenology, — ^notinthe  purely  apostolic— or  strike- 
but-hear-me!  spirit  of  the  enthusiastic  Grerman, 
but  very  like  a  calm,  sensible,  self-respecting  Scot, 
content  to  speak  if  an  audience  could  be  obtained 
willing  to  be  instructed. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  lecturing  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Combe  and 
his  lady  proceeded  on  a  tour  up  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  and  looked  on  the  fine  scenery  and  the 
spitting  passengers  with  the  fbelings  usual  to  £ns^ 
llsh  people  in  such  circumstances.  Newness^  and, 
^hat  is  worse,  incompleteness^  are  often  forced  on 
the  mind  of  the  observer  by  numeh)us  objects  in 
America ;  and  for  this  unfinished  state  of  things 
Mr.  Combb  very  rationally  accounts,  not  by  as- 
cribing it  to  watit  of  discernment  and  taste,  but  to 
want  of  capital,  and  to  the  high  price  of  labour. 
There  is  fallacy  in  his  calculations,  hoirever.  An 
American  who  sacrifices  ;C1400  a-yeair  in  a  man- 
sion-house and  grounds,  sacrifices  no  more  than 
an  Englishman  who  expends  £700  on  the  same 
objects,  if  the  latter  get  but  3J  per  cent  for  his 
capital,  while  the  other  obtains  7  per  cent ;  but  the 
American,  unquestionably,  sacrifices  to  a  much 
greater  extent  the  opportuliity  of  accumulation. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  America,  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Albany,  pigs  are  seen  roaming: 
at  large  in  the  principal  streets  and  most  elegant 
squares !  This  would  seem  odd  enough  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  or  Charlotte  Square ;  but  if  art  Irish- 
man, instantly  on  landing,  is  a  free  citizen  of  the 
State,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  make  his  pig 
equally  free  with  himself. 

Mr.  Combe  seems  to  have  made  a  point  of  going 
to  all  sorts  of  churches  on  most  Sundays  while  in 
America.    His  first  attendance  was  at  Albany,  and 

on  the  Baptist  minister,  a  Dr. .  The  church  was 

large  and  handsome;  the  congregation  numerous 
and  well-dressed,  as,  indeed,  was  everybody  in  Ame- 
rica, according  to  their  station,  save  a  few  drunken 
and  degraded  emigrants.    But  the  sermon — 

The  disconrse  was  sternly  Calvimstic,  and  the  preacher 
sent  Heathens,  Mahometans,  Catholics,  Deists,  and  Athe- 
ists to  eternal  perdition,  with  as  much  zest  and  self- 
assurance  as  eonld.have  been  exhibited  by  the  most  ortho* 
dox  divine  in  Scotlsiid. 

Many,  or  nearly  all,  the  churches  in  the  Atlan- 
tic towns  are  handsome  structures^  and  well  fitted 
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'«p;-4ttdMd^  ttM  perBonil  aceoininodation  attttn^ 
Rsemblefl  that  of  an  opera-house  as  a  chutch ;  pews 
like  Dpera-^Mikms  ^^^  cBshiOhs  cotend  with  dA- 
ntaik,  and  eVery  othef  appliance  of  Itkxurious  de- 
TQticm.  The  Sabbatfti  la  tei^  rtrietly  kept  in  New 
inland;  y«l,  (even  the«e,  it  ie  eottlfdeyed  ote^t  at 
mmet^  after  Whidi  aociai  parties  ai!«  airranged, 
yiM  are  made^  ahd  the  piaho-^ite  tnay  be  hl^ard 
eren  iii  Bo0loI^  and  orer  all  the  hallowed  land 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fatheri%  Sabbath-eyening  wbeM, 
ftmily  and  friendly  unions,  weinfe  tho  old  cuiitom  of 
godlj  Seotiand ;  but  we  hate  become  a  gteht  d6al 
too  asoetk  fdf  mich  haiinleBS  ahd  praieeworthy  in- 
tercourK,  tare  ftndei^  the  toie,  or  in  defiauce  of 
*<tlie  folk  $"  by  which  tk^pi^llation  Ht,  Combe  dit^ 
tingitifiheBthat  aWful,  Goigott-headed  Mrs.  Grundy, 
of  the  modem  Presbyterian  World,  Who  will  not  let 
tis  bAVe  i^iesh  milk  to  drink  on  Snnday,  nor  eat 
fresh  bread  on  Monday  morning ;  nor  yet  open  a 
Mv  newspapM',  to  see  if  it  be  peace  or  war ;  nor 
•okmnly,  aad  in  the  de?out  spirit  suited  to^  and 
arinng  from,  the  rite,  "  bury  out  dead  out  t>f  ouit 
i^t"  on  the  first  day  of  the  week* 

We  knew  a  shrewd  old  Scotchman^  who  used  to 
nj,  that  none  would  eTcr  play  whist  well  until 
ihij  fbyeA  <«  Ibr  a  bodle  siller."  Another  of  the 
■me,  an  emigrant  long  settled  in  America  as  a 
fcmsr  and  pioprietor,  temat>ked  to  Mn  Combe, 
(sad  the  same  thii^  holds  of  many  nations,)  that 
*'the  only  ip^y  to  know  tiie  Americans  thorough^ 
ly  WB8  to  iMHH  Mtr  with  them.''  He  accord* 
isgly  got  his  first  pnustical  lesson  in  amnging 
with  the  carriage-hiren  of  Albany,  ^here  the 
•waer  of  the  bMt  carriage  finally  agraed  to  make 
the  joaneyfor  fifty-aix  dollats,  While  the  othera  had 
^onanded  seventy  for  carrying  him  to  Worcester 
by  a  Idsnrely  five-days'  journey.  Now  the  same 
ttnng  happens  to  tmvellen  in  every  country  of  the 
worid.  How  do  thie  phiienologists  account  for 
^oftch-hiters,  jockeys,  portets,  fish  Women,  and  cab- 
OKn  being  universally,  more  or  less,  deficient  in 
No.  16.,  and  doubly  endowed  with  No.  8.  ? 

The  travellers  went  to  Worcester  by  New  Leba- 
iKm,  a  village  most  beautifully  situated,  and  mak- 
iog»  indeed,  a  beautiful  picture  even  in  words. 

Tiiis  Tillage  lies  in  a  psaradlBe  of  beauty,  on  the  ride  of 
a  hill,  doping  to  the  soatii,  nod  looks  down  on  a  basin 
cttapktely  shut  in  by  rising  gronnds,  and  embosomed  in 
wood.  The  foliage  now  wears  the  deep,  rich-toned 
^^egftted  livery  of  autiima,to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
^whlf^  snrpasses  the  powers  equally  of  the  penril  and 
we  pea.  The  hoases  are  oMeAy  of  wood,  painted  pure 
^te;  they  are  unpretending,  yet  not  iadegant  ia 
Architecture,  and  well  kept.  This  village  is  also  a 
wtterfng  place,  and  there  are  several  stupendous  hotels 
te  Ytceive  the  visiters  in  summer. 

^Thcy  passed  through  Pittsfield,  and  anived  at 
^nn,  on  the  summit  of  the  Peru  mountains;— 
Vhy  not  the  And^  ?  The  Americans  beat  all  the 
^fld,  Mve  French  milliners,  for  high-sounding 
ttoMsi  The  mads  were  occasionally  found  heavy ; 
>Bd  Mr.  Combe  assigns  the  cause  of  theit  bad  con- 
^^  to  reasons  as  universally  present  as  the  cupi- 
^y  <tf  persons  having  horses  and  carriages  to  hire 
^t.  The  fisrmers  find  their  own  purposes  served 
*^  CBfMgh  by  the  corduroy  roads,  and,  like  their 
Scotch  bioUMt  In  the  Cmtr^  tfOknbmrie,  they 


grumble  at  ^'biggin*  a  brig  to  sorvo  a*  the  folk  6' 
the  glen.*'  On  the  way  between  Chesterfield  and 
Northampton,  though  the  country  has  l<mg  been 
closely  settled,  it  is  not  yet  neariy  cleared,  which, 
indeed,  h<^ds  of  many  portidns  of  New  England ; 
and  we  hate  this  other  pretty  and  Transatlantic 
rami  pictmfe ;  though  that  of  animated  life  which 
fi>llows»  is  rery  nnlike  what  we  usually  fancy  of 
the  roaring,  tearing,  boisterous  people  of  America. 
But  thiM  was  sober,  stirait-laced  New  England.  In 
New  York,  or  the  West,  matters  assume  a  difibrent 
aspect* 

We  passed  several  portions  of  the  forest  only  recently 
beared  ^  many  fine  old  trees  were  lying  rotting  ia  the 
sun,  while  some  were  standing,  huge,  tall,  and  gaunty 
bearing  the  marks  of  fire  which  had  been  applied  in  vain 
to  consume  their  stubborn  strength.  Apple-trees  every- 
where abound,  and  are  loaded  with  that  superior  fhiit 
v^ich  is  imported  into  England,  excelling  in  the  richness 
of  flavour  the  best  produce  of  the  British  orchards.  It 
is  BO  abundant,  and  grows  so  completely  exposed  on  the 
road  side,  that  the  way-fkring  traveller  may  supply  him- 
self at  this  season  without  purchase,  and  with  scarcely 
an  infraction  of  justice,  as  it  seems,  by  its  situation,  to 
be  prasettted  to  his  use. 

Mr.  Combe  afterwards  attempts  to  explain  th« 
causesof  the  feserVte  and  taciturnity  at  public  tables, 
by  the  master-key  of  the  bumps — ^but  unsuccess- 
fully, as  we  think.  Though  artificial  rank  abounds 
in  England,  it  ia  not  fixed,  immutable,  as  in  Ger« 
many.  The  daughter  of  the  rich  pork«-butcher  in 
England  marries  a  banker,  and  die  well-dewered 
daughter  of  the  banker^  in  turn,  marries  a  noble,  and 
becomes  a  baroness  or  a  countess.  Wealth  waxea 
omnipotent ;  and  fashion,  supported  by  wealUi,  pre- 
dominates over  jealous  and  exclurive  rank,  and 
becomes  in  its  turn  exckuive.  All  persons  beloW 
the  highest  aristocracy  are  fighting  to  get  up- 
ward  here— exacUy  as  in  America ; — and  it  is  from 
the  very  same  causes  that  they  jostle  their  com* 
petitors  in  die  race,  and  push  aside  all  they  fancy 
below  th«n. 

In  oonversatton  to-day,  the  following  statements  were 
made  to  us.  As  they  interested  us  at  the  time,  I  present 
them  to  the  reader.  "  One  cause,"  we  were  told,  **  of 
the  taciturnity  which  we  have  remarked  at  the  public 
tables  in  New  England,  is  the  fear  of  inferior  people  in<- 
tmding  themselves  and  fixing  an  aequaintaaceship  on 
persons  of  superior  condition  and  attauHaents*  All  per* 
sons  are  pushing  upwards  in  ^lis  country,  and  as  there 
is  no  artificial  rank,  every  one  guards  his  own  station 
With  extraordinary  jealousy.*' 

The  absence  of  artificial  rank  does  not  satis&etorily 
explain  these  peculiarities.  In  England  artificial  rank 
abounds^  and  yet  the  same  jealousy  of  intrusion  is  there 
equally  conspicnens.  In  Genaaay  there  is  also  asiiieial 
rank,  while  the  intereounw  between  the  dilFerent  classes 
of  society  is  much  more  cordial  and  nnrestmined.  The 
real  caose  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  cerebral  ergsnisatioa 
of  the  people. 

There  was  much  more  ease  and  freedom  of  man* 
ners  among  the  difierent  classes  of  society  in  Eng* 
land,  sixty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  than  there  is  now, 
and,  indeed,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  present  man* 
ners  of  Crcrmany ;  but  the  English  hram  has  not^  wa 
appr^nd,  undergone  any  great  change  since  that 
time,  though  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth 
among  the  middle  classes  has  greatly  changed  man- 
ners. People  who  travel  much,  like  the  English  and 
Americans,  naturally  become  more  fastidious  as  to 
theit  associates  than  German  fixtutes.    Few  like 
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to  make  watering-place  friends,  because  they  must 

often  find  it  necessary  to  drop  them,  and  from 

good  causes. 

In  the  State  Lnnatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester, 

Mr.  Combe  saw  an  apparatus  for  yentilation  and 

heating,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of 

every  one  interested  in  these  important  elements  of 

health  and  comfort.    The  details  are  too  long  for 

us,  though  we  cannot  renst  taking  the  phienol<^- 

cal  beau  ideal  of  the  superintending  physician  of 

a  Lunatic  Asylum : — 

Dr.  Woodward,  physically  and  mentally,  is  admiiably 
adapted  fbr  his  situation.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
has  large  limbs,  a  large  abdomen,  large  lungs,  and  a  large 
head.  His  temperament  is  sanguine  nervous-bilious,  with 
a  little  of  the  lymphatic.  The  organs  of  the  propensitiei 
are  well  deyeloped,  but  those  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect  decidedly  predominate.  This  combination 
produces  a  powerflil  and  commanding  person,  charac- 
terixed  at  once  by  Tivacity,  energy,  and  softness  ;  and  a 
mind  in  which  Intellectual  power  is  chastened  by  the 
moBt  kind  and  cheerflil  mond  dispositions.  I  regard 
these  qualities  as  of  great  importance  in  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Mr.  Combe  was  now  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. He  went  by  the  railroad  from  Worcester 
to  Boston.    In  church  was  this  sight : — 

Mrs.  TroUope  and  Mrs.  Butler  have  both  adverted  to 
the  American  custom  of  gentlemen  sitting  with  their  feet 
elevated.  In  the  pew  before  us  in  church  to-day,  a  gen- 
tleman sat  with  his  feet  on  the  top  of  the  board  which 
holds  the  psalm-books. 

In  Chesterfield's  time  an  awkward  fellow  was 
always  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  his  sword:  the 
gentlemen  of  America  are  in  a  similar  predicament 
with  their  legs. — We  find  here  a  hint,  which 
we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Baring,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
imposes  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  bank  capital ;  and 
the  banks  of  this  State,  either  from  excess  of  cau- 
tion, or  the  eneigy  of  speculation  necessary  in  order 
to  pay  this  tax,  are  found  the  most  stable  in  the 
Union.  Bancroft,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
History  of  the  United  States,  is  the  Collector  of 
the  Customs  at  Boston.  Mr.  Combe  found  him  not 
more  intelligent,  than  civil  and  obliging,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

A  small  government  grant  has,  we  think,  lately 
been  made  for  printing  books  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  Dr.  Howe,  who  presides  over  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Boston,  made  a  remark  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  shall  apply  that  grant : — 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  variety  of  type  is  as  easily 
mastered  by  the  finger  as  by  the  eye.  Persons  who  see, 
soon  learn  to  read  with  equal  facility  printed  works  in 
roman,  italic,  and  capital  letters  ;  even  the  German  type 
presents  few  difficulties,  after  the  first  three  lessons,  to 
foreigners  who  study  that  language.  The  same  Acuities 
of  the  mind  which  take  cognizance  of  the  forms  of  the 
letters  through  the  eye,  recognise  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  touch.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
senses  is,  that  the  eye  receives  an  impression  through  the 
medium  of  light,  without  contact  with  the  object,  while 
this  is  indispensable  to  the  operation  of  the  other  sense. 
This  fiuit  supersedes  much  of  the  importance  which  per- 
sons whd  see  have  attached  to  the  invention  of  peculiar 
forms  of  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

We  recommend  the  whole  detaib  to  the  at- 
tention of  persons  connected  with  institutions  for 
the  blind.  The  methods  spoken  of  greatly  sim- 
plify and  extend  the  art  of  printing  for  this  most 


interesting  class  of  sufferers.  The  State  of  Has- 
sachu»etts,  which,  like  some  other  small  States, 
appears  to  interfere  quite  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  afihirs  of  its  subjects,  among  other 
things  lately  directed  the  formation  of  school  Ub- 
raries : — an  exceUent  idea  such  libraries — but  then 
the  State  Board  were  to  decide  upon  every  book, 
direct  about  the  printing,  paper,  binding,  &c;  in 
short,  do  everything  but  pay.  We  mention  all  this 
to  show  that,  after  the  Boud  had  been  formed,  the 
matter  devolved  to  private  persons,  pubUsherB— 
and  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  all  parties  and  sects 
were  appointed  to  improve  the  existing  books,  or, 
which  may  be  more  questionable,  to  prepare  new 
ones  themselves.    Their  prospectus  states,  that 

**  The  most  eminent  literary  men  have  been,  or  now 
af«,  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  TIm  nsmes 
of  Washington  Irving,  Dr.  Wayland,  the  two  Everetts, 
Greenwood,  Bigelow,  Rantoul,  Silliraan,  Jadge  Story, 
Professors  Leiber,  Potter,  Stowe,  Edwards,  Olmsted, 
Alden,  Tnckw,  Judge  Porter,  &c.,  &c.,  are  a  pled^  to 
the  public,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  which  cu 
give  the  value  of  adi4>tation  and  fitness  to  the  series." 

That  the  books  ezplaimng  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity  might  be  kept  free  of  sectarianism, 
the  clergy  of  different  persuasionB  are  employed  to 
watch  over  each  other:  the  Unitarian  over  the 
Trinitarian,  the  Universalist  over  the  Calvinist. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  thing  will  work.  In  like 
manner,  as  regards  sublunary  oonoemB,  Governor 
Everett  and  Mr.  Rantoul  are  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren from  having  their  minds  poisoned  by  fabe 
doctrines  on  '^  sub-treasuries  and  banks."  It  was 
proposed  to  augment  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
State,  which  are  at  present  lower  than  those  of 
day-labourers ;  but  that,  it  seems^  could  not  be 
afforded. 

When  it  was  mamtuned  as  a  reason  against  aogment- 
ing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  that  the  State  oould  not 
a&rd  any  increase  of  its  annual  appropriations  fbrschool^ 
the  question  was  put, in  derision,  ''Whether  somethios 
more  than  one-siz-hundredth  part  of  its  welfkre  mi^t 
not  come  from  the  enlightenment  of  its  intellect  and  the 
soundness  of  its  morals  t" 

An  individual  offered  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  establishment 
of  Normal  Schools,  provided  the  public  gave  as 
much  ;  and  this  has  been  carried,  and  three  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  now  in  operation. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  idea  of 
the  refinement  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, from  the  horrid  boring  which  they  inflicted 
on  poor  Mr.  Combe,  who  lays  half  the  death  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  to  their  account. 

From  the  first  day  that  my  arrival  in  Boston  was  an- 
nounced in  the  nevfspapers,  I  was  waited  upon  at  eveiy 
hour  between  8  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.  by  a  snocession  of  via- 
tors, many  of  whom  called  without  intiodnetions,  and 
kept  me  in  a  state  of  constant  and  fktiguing  cerehni 
excitement ;  and  this  continued  for  day  after  day. 
Many  of  these  visits  were  most  gratifying  to  me,  bat 
some  of  them  were  made  by  individuals  impelled  chiefly 
by  curiosity,  who  put  a  succession  of  common-place 
questions,  received  equally  common-place  answers,  and 
retired,  leaving  scarcely  an  interval  betvreen  their  depart 
ture  and  the  renevnil  of  the  interrogatories  by  a  suc- 
ceeding visiter.  I  seriously  thought  of  getting  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  printed  and  posted  up  in  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  room,  where  they  might  be  read, 
while  I  might  sit  quietly  and  bo  looked  at. 
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A  phienolog^er  excites  the  American  love  of  the  | 
mATvelloas — ^he  seeniB  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Katerfelto.  One  person  afterwards  inquired  of 
Mr.  Combe  what  he  had  done  with  the  giant  and 
the  dwarf  h»  had  in  company  when  he  lectured  at 
Sjri«cu*.!-where  he  h«d  never  been  in  his  life, 
though  a  counterfeit,  assuming  a  name  very  like  his, 
had  been  Uiere,  lecturing  upon  phrenology,  with  the 
aboTe  flhowy  companions.  We  have  said  that  the 
goyemment  of  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  a  rage 
for  legislation.  No  Unaee  oiler — ^no  lei  us  alone 
with  them.  When  the  Temperance  Movement  was 
in  Yogue^  the  legislature  oHained  that  no  person 
should  purchase  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quantities 
than  fifteen  gallons,  under  a  heavy  fine  for  each 
offence ;  but  apothecaries  and  physicians  were,  at 
the  same  time,  licensed  to  sell  what  rum  and 
brandy  they  saw  fit. 

The  Puseyites,  the  priests  of  the  Anglican 
ehurch,  are  contending  anew  for  the  power  of  the 
Keys  of  Heaven;  but  some  of  the  tee-total  doctors 
seem  also  contending  for  the  equally  available 
power,  for  selfish  purposes,  of  the  Keys  of  the 
Cellar.  If  no  one  is  to  drink  wine  or  spirits  with- 
out the  doctor's  license,  b  it  a  fair  inference  that 
the  doctors  of  Massachusetts  will  be  niuch  more 
frequently  called  in  to  nervous  and  vapourish  pa- 
tients? We  would  advise  all  sound  Protestants 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  whether  regarding  soul  or  body.  We 
are  glad,  by  the  way,  to  find  Mr.  Combe  refuting 
Fanny  Kemble  and  Miss  Martineau's  stories  about 
the  intemperance  of  the  American  ladies,  as  de- 
cidedly as  did  Captain  Marryat.  The  absurd  and 
unequal  law  about  the  purchase  of  mm  only  in 
large  quantities  was  of  course  eluded. 

EzeeDent  persons,  true  friends  to  tempenirnce,  consi- 
dered that  It  had  gone  too  fkr,  for  it  prevented  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  oould  not  aiford  to  purchase  a 
itoek  ai  fifteen  gallons  at  a  time,  horn  obtaining  spiritu- 
oiu  UquoiB  of  any  kind,  even  for  the  most  temperate  use 
in  their  fiimiUes,  while  it  left  the  rich  in  possession  of 
the  power  of  indulging  their  appetites  unrestrained. 

The  law  created  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among 
the  mass  of  the  people;  and  in  the  phrase  of 
American  politicians,  both  the  leaduig  parties, 
or  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  tried  to  convert 
it  into  "political  capital ;"  that  is,  to  make  votes  for 
their  side  out  of  popular  discontent.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  significant  phrase,  we  may  instance 
that  foolish  and  half-tipsy  speech  of  Bradshaw,  out 
of  which  the  ministerial  party  here  contrived  to 
inake  a  good  deal  of  'Apolitical  capital ;"  counterfeit 
oots,  but  answering  a  temporary  purpose. 

From  Boston  Mr.  Combe  made  an  excursion  to 
Lowell  by  the  rail-road ;  but  the  readmg  public 
hare  so  often,  of  late,  gone  over  the  same  groimd, 
that  we  dismiss  this  infant  Manchester  of  America 
with  one  paragraph,  which  we  trust  is  well- 
founded. 

The  ehnrches  are  numerous  and  belong  to  every  sect, 
£piacopid.  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Univer- 
N^ist,  Unitarian,  and  lUman  Catholic.  All  subsist  in 
peace,  because  aU  are  equal  in  power  and  privileges,  and 
eaeh  pays  for  that  religious  instruction  which  Us  con- 
Kienoe  considers  to  be  right,  and  he  is  not  taxed  for  any 
other. 


His  second  Sunday  Mras  spent  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  where  the  pews  are  cushioned  and  carpeted, 
and  where,  as  in  all  the  churches  of  Boston,  no 
money  is  collected.  Not  there,  as  in  this  country, 
areoc^MiVffWfiestand  combativenegs  stirred  up,  when, 
as  Bums  sings, — 

**  A  greedy  glowr  Black  Bonnet  throws, 
And  we  maun  draw  our  tippence." 

I  was,  says  Bir.  Combe,-^ 

Struck  by  the  superior  elegance  and  comfort  of  the 
voluntary  churches  of  America  generally,  compared 
with  the  condition  of  the  established  churches  of  Scot- 
land. The  congregation  was  genteel  in  their  appear- 
ance, but  not  numerous. 

The*  church  service  is  much  shorter  than  with  us, 
where  sermons  are  lengthening  year  by  year.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  Sunday  ends  at  sunset. 

Sunday  is  observed  with  the  greatest  decorum  in  this 
city ;  and  although  the  law  declares  it  to  terminate  at 
sunset,  the  only  relaxation  of  observance,  which  I  re- 
marked, was,  that  political  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  that  ladies  played  on  the  pmnoforte,  sang, 
knitted,  or  engaged  in  any  light  employment,  without 
any  sense  of  sin. 

In  Scotland,  a  person  would  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
doing  acts  after  sunset,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  which 
in  Massachusetts  are  entirely  lavrfhl.  Again  :  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth,  it  is  declared, 
by  Sect.  5,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  present  at  any  game, 
sport,  play,  or  public  diversion,  except  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  upon  the  evening  next  preceding  or  following  the 
Lord's  diay,"  under  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  five 
dollars.  In  Edinburgh,  the  best  plays  and  public  enter- 
tainments are  brought  forth  on  the  *^  evening  next  pre- 
ceding the  Lord's  day,**  or  Saturday  evening, — ^and  are 
then  most  numerously  attended :  so  that  in  Boston  a 
Christian  is  fined  in  five  dollars  for  doing,  <m  that  even- 
ing, what  a  Christian  in  Edinburgh  is  permitted  to  do, 
without  any  penalty  whatever. 

These  are  strange  anomalies  in  the  religious  world. 
Whether,  first,  will  the  people  of  Boston  open  their 
theatre  on  Saturday  nights,  or  those  of  Edinburgh 
shut  theirs  up?  As  in  other  places,  rough  jovial 
conviviality  has  diminished  in  New  England  with- 
in the  last  half  century.  The  gentlemen  drink 
much  less  wine — and  the  early  hours  of  dinner, 
which  is  taken  at  two  and  three  o'clock,  must  al- 
wayshave  precluded  long  sittings ;  and  as  the  gentle- 
men uniformly  return  after  dinner  to  their  places  of 
business,  dinner  and  cofiee,  even  when  there  is 
company,  are  over  by  six  o'clock.  Some  families 
now  entertain  in  the  English  style,  and  dine  at  so 
late  an  hour  as  six  ;  but  this  is  considered  affec- 
tation by  their  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Combe  saw  a  great  variety  of  skulls  at 
Boston,  those  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  Sandwich 
islanders ;  every  one  of  them,  as  usual,  confirm- 
ing the  grand  theory.  One  would  like  to  find  a 
little  discrepancy  now  and  then,  were  it  but  for 
variety ;  but  no  such  thing  ever  occurs.  Phreno- 
logy is  a  rule  without  any  exceptions.  Indeed, 
while  Mr.  Combe  was  in  America,  he  met  with 
the  strongest  confirmation  which  the  doctrines 
have,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  obtained  in  a  living 
instance.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl, 
whose  skull  had  been  fractured  when  she  was 
only  four  years  of  age,  and  whose  eelf-esteem^  and 
love  of  approbation^  when  she  was  eight,  were 
merely  covered  by  the  integuments  and  the  hair. 
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Both  orgiLnS  Wriggled  peweptibly,  like  tw»  lively 
leeched  in  the  folds  of  a  napkin,  beneath  the 
touch  of  Mr.  Combe's  fihger,  in  peH^  harmony 
with  the  stimulus  or  motive-powei^  of  prtuse  or 
blame,  which  he  skilfully  applied  to  eiccite  them 
into  action. 

There  is  a  bad  ireason  tdt  th%  fktourable  inception 
of  phrenology  iU  AmeHba,  and  in  all  slate-hold- 
ing countries;  and  that  is  the  alleged  natural 
illferioHtyof  the  black  raci^,  as  iiidicated  by  their 
skulls.  Dr.  Channing  used  this  argument  to 
Mr.  Abdy,  at  the  interview  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Combe  appears  to  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied his  opinion  of  the  negro  head,  in  which  he  now 
says  there  are  so  many  varieties,  that  he  may  per- 
haps find  it  rash  to  assert  too  much.  He  was  some- 
what bothered  with  ancient  Peruvian  skulls ;  but  he 
gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  these  skulls 
may  have  been  those  of  the  slaves  of  the  Peruvians. 
**  An  inferior  axid  enslaved  race  niay  have  laboured 
under  the  direction  of  powerful  mlnds.^* 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Combe  did  not  go  forth 
in  the. spirit  of  Spurzheim.  He  was  often  invited 
to  deliver  two  or  three  lectures  at  some  town  or 
irillage,  but  this  he  declined  fbr  the  Masons  stated. 

They  generally  offer  me  tweoty-flve  dollars  for  ttuch 
leotore.  As  tlie  progress  of  Phrenology  has  been  mndi 
impeded  by  its  teachers  giving  only  Wef  flud  nnsatisfae- 
tory  expositions  of  its  doetrine^  I  am  nnder  the  neees- 
sity  of  deelining  these  invitations. 

The  most  distinguished  persons  in  Americft^ — di- 
vines, senaton,  and  la wyeiB-app^ar  to  be  itinerant 
lecturers.  It  seems  one  of  their  best  resources  in 
a  country  where  professional  exertions  axe  often 
poorly  paid. 

The  instmotion  conveyed  by  this  method,  is  compara- 
tively small,  btit  it  cultivates  intellectual  testes  among 
Hke  people ;  and  it  binds  the  higher  and  lower  minds 
together  by  rSeipncati^  of  wntiment.  To  one  aeevs- 
tomed  to  oontemplate  the  indifference  with  which  nkany 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Britain  regard  the  masses  of  their 
countrymen,  this  effect  of  democratic  institutions  is  highly 
pleasing. 

In  Britain,  among  the  higher  classes,  only  Lord 
Brougham,  it  is  said,  and — rare  cocg  unction ! — 
Sir  treorge  Mackenzie,  have  lectured  to  the  people. 
Sir  George  is  Phrenology's  aristocratic  disciple, 
and  merits  distinction.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lately 
lectured  to  the  people ;  a  somewhat  fitter  com- 
panion for  the  eloquent  ex-chancellor  ;  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  liberal  journals  have  had  the  bad 
taste,  and  worse  sense,  to  ridicule  the  attempt.  In 
Tory  journals  this  was  natural,  and  to  be  looked 
for. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  after  church,  and  after 
ihe  Sabbath  was  supposed  to  be  over  in  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe  went  to  Brighton,  a 
vUlage  five  miles  from  Boston,  to  attend  an  ^uca- 
tional  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Mann,  one  of  the 
clergymen  of  tne  city. 

We  y^H  hitrodnced  to  a  fihinily  hi  iihe  village,  tdio 
khkdly  invited  ns  to  partake  of  thi^  evening  meal ;  tea 
we  should  call  it  in  Eqglaad  ;  they,  I  believe,  name  it 
supper.  It  consisted  of  tea,  coffeoi  bread,  butter,  cold 
meat,  preserves,  squash  pie,  ajxd  cranberry  tart.  Before 
we  commenced,  onr  host  sud  grace,  !a  the  course  of 
whieh  he  intndneed  a  petitioii  for  a  Uessiiig  on  Mr. 
Mann  sad  his  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  peo« 


pie,  and  also  on  the  '^strangers  who  had  Moned  the 
migh^  deep  to  eommnnieato  their  stores  of  knowled|e 
to  3ie  people  of  this  land."  The  sentiments  and  lan^age 
were  equally  beautiful,  and  there  was  no  appearuiee  of 
preparation  or  ostentation  of  literary  attainments  in  the 
prayer.  In  passing  the  window  of  the  hous4, 1  saw  & 
yonag  woman,  apparent^  about  sixteen,  with  a  mnsie- 
book  in  her  haad,  leading  a  little  band  of  chUdite  sad 
seryants  in  singing  their  evening  iiynms. 

It  was  the  best  brains  in  Boston,  the  tUU  of  the 
eity,  that  attended  Mr.  Combe's  lecturesi  The  h- 
nude  heads  were  e^peoially  fine ;  the  men  bars 
generally  more  Benevolence  and  Veneration  than 
CbfMCfSf^ummaw.  Even  in  promiscuoua  audiences, 
the  heads  ai  Boston  were  fadr;  and  the  Boston* 
ians^  from  their  skulls^  are  pronounced  to  be  s 
peo]^  capable  of  rising  to  «  high  degreO  of  cirili- 
sation. 

The  economy  of  the  Americans  is  displayed  in 
not  lighting  tho  street  lamps  during  moonlight ; 
but  we  think  we  have  seen  a  compromise  between 
moonlight  and  jamp-light  nearelr  home. 

Volntiiaryiam  occupied  a  good  deal  ai  Mr« 
Combe's  attention.  He  is  decidedly  favonrsble 
to  the  prineiple^  though  it  is  attended  by  some 
ineonvenienoes.  He  suggeets,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  too  common  occurrence,  of  the  people  tiring 
of  their  minisler,  that  there  should  be  a  ro- 
tation of  pastors;  whieh  Mr.  Ccmibe  does  not 
seem  to  know  is  the  exact  ocheme  of  John 
Wesley,  and  followed  in  the  numerous  and  ftr* 
spread  Methodist  Congregations  up  to  this  hour. 
Br.  Chalmers'  grand  argument  for  aaertablifih« 
ment  is^  he  alleges,  practically  refuted  in  America, 
for  the  churches  and  ministers  are  found  too  name- 
zous  for  the  flocks. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  fnends  in  Boston^ 
Mr.  Combe  gave  an  account  of  the  Establifihed 
Clergy  of  Britain,  which,  in  so  far  as  creeds  and 
catechisms  are  concerned,  also  comprehends  tha 
Evangelical  Dissenters.  Whetiier  the  descnption 
shall  be  allowed,  by  the  patties  interested,  to  be 
fair  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  lucid,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant section  of  the  work. 

In  answering  my  inquiries  into  their  church  aSain* 
some  of  my  Boston  friends  asked  me  what  objectionii 
were  urged  in  Britain  against  the  system  of  legal  esta- 
blishments  for  ihe  sup^wrt  of  religion.  I  mentioned  a 
ft  w :  The  established  dergy  hi  &gliad  and  Sootbmd 
support  unalterable  artioles  of  (kith  declared  by  sneieBt 
acts  of  Parliament  to  be  true  interpretations  of  the  irill 
of  Grod,  and  important  to  salvation :  ^ey  expel  from 
ttxeir  livings  every  one  of  their  o^sin  number  iHio  p»- 
somes  to  explress  doubts  of  the  infUIible  truths  of  ssy  «f 
these  doctrines :  l%ey  inrite  tiieit  flocks  to  seareh  tba 
Scriptures,  to  try  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good  ;  but  if,  in  following  this  adTice,the  flocks  cbuoe 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  diff'erent  from  those  sanctioned 
by  act  of  Parliament,  they  are  charged  wifli  heresyi 
denied  churoh  privileges,  and  in  private  are  stigiBati»d 
as  ''bad  raen.*'  These  articles  and  "ConftasionB  of 
IVUth,"  moreover,  were  framed  at  the  very  dawn  of 
civilisation,  when  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind,  scarcely  existed.  Oonse* 
quently,  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  stspd 
hi  direct  contradiction  to  natural  truth,  while  the  entin 
scheme  of  theology  whioh  they  propound  is  widely  dift* 
rent  from  that  which  any  extensive  knowledge  of  mental 
and  physical  science,  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
Soripinre  in  the  present  day,  would  probably  dictate. 
The  professors  of  these  doctrines  have  ihe  command  of 
the  parish  schools,  and  of  the  nnivezsitiesi  and  to  tbo 
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tiint  of  tfaelr  ibillty  they  infuse  their  opiniaiis  into  eaeh 
fenention  ae  it  oomes  on  the  Btftge  :  But  mind  eannot 
be  arrested  in  its  progress.  Profidenee  bestows  on  some 
indiTidoals  superior  endowments  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
iectaal  Realties,  which  lead  their  possessors  into  doubt 
•n  some  points  in  spite  of  themselye^.  Bat  those  who 
an  thud  gifted  hare  A  ehoice  <ml j  between  two  evils  ; 
either  to  renovnee  their  Uvings  and  depart  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Tolnntaryian,  as  ontoasts  from  the  fold  of  the 
f&ithftily  or  to  practise  hypocrisy.  The  latter  is  some- 
limes  preferred,  although  not  without  inward  struggles. 
Some  of  these  indiTiduaJs  maybe  heard  praying  publicly 
against  **  a  wieked  spirit  of  unbelief/'  which  is  constantly 
^ttiag  tbemi  and  whieh  is  probaUy  nothing  bnt  the 
utual  operation  of  their  own  superior  fhoultiee  spon- 
taneously suggesting  truth,  and  quietly  whispering  that 
tome  of  the  dogmas  they  teach  are  erroneous.  Other 
indiridnals,  in  whom  secretiTeneSs  is  large,  and  oonscien- 
tiaiiness  deicient,  ftel  quite  at  home  in  the  regions  of 
hjpoerisy,  and  eigoy  their  legal  salaries  undisturbed  by 
inward  risitations.  Far  from  being  the  advocates  of 
natural  science  and  liberal  education,  many  of  the  clergy 
oppose  both,  and  insist  that  their  peculiar  articles  of 
fiith  shill  be  eombined  with  aU  public  instruction  at  the 
txpense  Of  the  State.  They  are  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tkm  also  in  relation  to  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
laity,  who,  while  they  oetensibly  adhere  to  the  parUa- 
mentary  articles  of  faith,  privately  disbelieve  them,  and, 
in  eonse^eneey  while  they  acoord  an  outward  homage  to 
the  diorehy  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  thwart  the 
leheaaes  and  defeat  the  views  of  the  clergy.  Conven- 
tional hypoerisy^  likewise,  is  the  refhge  of  the  philoso- 
phen  imder  tiie  dominion  of  an  e^ablished  church. 
There  is  a  taeit  oonvention  of  mutual  fbrbearance  be- 
tween them  and  the  eleigy :  The  dergy  make  no  in-' 
quvriea  into  Aeir  ofiAo<loaE3f,and,in  return,  they  leave  the 
clergy  to  guide  the  maasee  in  their  own  paths;  The 
fenoal  effect  of  the  system  is  to  chain  up  the  intellect, 
and  pandyse  the  monU  sentiments  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  highest  department  of  human  thought ^ — ^theological 
and  moral  adenoe. 

The  inteetiiie  divisions  in  Eetablished  Churches, 
•^tiiofle  between  Puseyimn^  (for  which  new  light 
O'Connell,  as  n  denrnt  Catholic,  how  thanks  Grod !) 
and  moderate  principled  in  the  English  Church, 
a&d  m  the  Church  of  Scotland,  between  the  Non- 
Intrusionistay  and  the  party  who  do  not  wish  to  set 
tbemselves  above  the  law  of  the  land, — were  hardl  j 
known  in  America  when  Mr.  Combe  was  at  Boston  ; 
but  the  voluntary  controversy  was  known  to  be 
nging,  and  Mr.  Combe  says,  '^  one  highly  intelli- 
gent friend  expressed  his  expectation  that  the 
Chuth  of  Eiighind  would  fall  in  five  years — I 
allowed  fify  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes." 

The  intestine  war  has  now  become  so  powerful  an 
SQziliary  of  the  Voluntaries,  that  Mr.  Combe  may 
pertuips  compound  for  a  shorter  period.  He  seems, 
by  the  way,  despondingly  to  intimate  that  some 
generations  may  pass  before  legislators  and  rulers 
ue  chosen  from  their  cranial  developements ;  befbie 
itttions  shall  choose  their  ministers,  as  some  phre- 
nologists now  select  their  servants — and  (with  good 
security)  their  clerks  and  cash-keepers. 

Primogeniture^  the  great  support  of  aristocracy, 
it  unknown  in  .Ajheriea,  where  all  the  children  of 
a  fimOy  inherit  alike.  Among  the  other  advan- 
t^^  of  this  kw,  Mr.  Combe  points  to  one  not  to 
be  overlooked  by  bachelors. 

Tlie  same  law  renders  It  more  easy  for  men  of  superior 
aeral  and  intellectual  qualities  to  emerge  from  poverty 
^•wealth.  Several  such  have  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
^>hiThig  distinguished  themselTes  by  their  yirtues 


and  talents,  have  married  daughters  of  ri^  ftiniUes,  and 

eventually  risen  to  the  first  statioiyi  in  the  eommon- 
wealth.  Several  clergymen  are  in  excellent  circumstan- 
ces by  this  means. 

* 

It  is  alleged  that  the  clergy  get  their  full  share 
of  the  moneyed  girls  or  heiresses,  even  in  Britain,— 
where  the  pure  aristocracy  conuder  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  America  only  on  a  footing  with 
that  of  our  wealthy  merchants  and  hankers^  or,  at 
most,  as  about  the  equals  of  our  lawyers,  or  ple- 
beian Members  of  Parliament.  Coleridge  sets  doiiini 
the  chances,  with  the  female  sex,  of  the  black  coat 
as  greatly  superior  to  those  even  of  the  red.  A 
good  deal  will  depend,  we  apprehend,  upon  the  age 
of  the  demoiselle  having  a  heart  and  fortune  to 
bestow.  The  American  writers  accuse  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  being  worldly  and  ambitious  in  the 
marriages  of  their  children ;  but  Mr.  Combe,  on 
the  contrary,  says,  that  with  the  wise  and  high- 
minded  parents  of  America,  in  seeking  husbands 
for  their  wealthy  daughters— 

Nature's  nobility  is  preferred,  and  amidst  the  trials 
and  vicissitudes  of  lifr,  high  mental  qualities  are  found  a 
surer  stay  fbr  happinesslthan  artificial  rank.  The  pro- 
spects of  the  ftimily  also  are  superior.  Natural  gifts,  if 
possessed  by  both  pai^iits,  descend  to  posterity :  artificial 
rank  vanishes  In  descendants,  and  leaves  no  substitute 
in  its  place. 

This  is  not  very  easily  reconcileable  with  the 
alleged  American  worship  of  the  dollars ;  nor  yet 
with  what  Mr.  Combe,  Miss  Martineau,  and  many 
others,  tell  us  of  the  exclusives  and  the  castes  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  cities^  where  there  is 
as  much  family  pride  as  might  suffice  for  a  Ger* 
man  Duchy.  But  the  rule,  Mr.  Combe  asserts,  is 
not  universal;  Mr.  Webster  is  esteemed,  and  is 
the  greatest  political  character  in  Massachusetts-^ 
and  he  is  not  rich.  This  proves  not  much.  Even 
in  England,  political  influence  and  reputation 
open  a  way  for  the  gifted  plebeian  into  the  inmost 
circles  of  aristocracy.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
an  eloquent  or  insinuating  clergyman,  or  even  one 
not  so  very  eloquent,  may  occasionally  catch  a 
fortune  in  America,  just  as  at  home,  father^  and 
especially  mothers,  seem  to  marry  their  daughters 
pretty  much  upon  the  common  principle  of  vulgar 
ambition ;  and,  as  there  aire  nO  lords  nor  lords* 
second  sons  to  be  had,  sometimes  choose  a  clever 
and  aspiring,  though  poor  lawyer,  or  a  rising  mem* 
her  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Combe  was  told,  that  such  a  thing  as  inti* 
midation  at  elections,  however  hotly  contested,  was 
unknown — would  not  he  tolerated.  We  hope  thiA 
maybe  so— but  should  doubt  it  to  hold  univer- 
sally of  a  country  of  which  he  can  truly  say — 

In  the  United  States,  whenever  party-spirit  is  strong* 
ly  excited,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  measure,  whether  in 
morality  or  utility,  are  subordinate  considerations ;  a 
despotism  of  party  is  engendered  and  wielded  without 
oomptmction  or  control.  A  higher  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  education  of  the  whole  people,  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  is  yearly 
on  the  increase. 

In  Boston,  he  says,  ^  There  b  no  commotion 
or  hostile  excitement  at  the  elections ;"  an  opi- 
nion w^hich  would  not  hold  of  other  places.  Mr. 
Combe  aimounces  an  alarming  fact,  at  the  present 
ticklish  moment,  when  he  asserts,  that  *^  The  power 
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of  the  people  exoeedstheir  educational  attainments ;" 
by  which  he  must  mean,  their  knowledge  and  practi- 
cal wisdom.  The  system  of  education,  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  he  does  not  consider  perfect,  nor  even 
good  ;  nor  yet  that  the  Americans  are  an  educated 
people.  Many  persons  at  home  will  eagerly  take 
hold  of  the  following  paragraph,  to  make  deduc- 
tions from  it  diametrically  oppoflite  to  those  of  Mr. 
Combe.  He  would  educate  the  people  up  to  the 
safe  enjoyment  of  their  present  privileges,  and  not 
curtail  their  rights. 

The  institntioiis  and  actual  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  exhibit  at  present  a  heterogeneous 
aspect  to  a  reflecting  mind.  The  institutions  are  demo- 
cratic in  a  high  degree ;  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,  poli- 
tical power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  eyery  man  abore 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  he  be  absolutely  insane, 
a  pauper,  or  a  couTicted  felon,  without  regard  to  his 
wealth,  character,  or  mental  attainments.  This  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  arrangement  on  paper,  but  a  prac- 
tically workmg  system.  In  point  of  fact,  the  masses 
make  and  unmake  the  laws,  and  erery  interest  of  the 
State  is  placed  at  their  dis^tion.  One  ignorant  man 
is  not  a  fit  ruler  for  a  great  nation ;  nor  are  ten  ignorant 
men,  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  millions,  of  ignorant  men, 
more  fit  to  wield  successftilly  the  destinies  of  a  great 
people  than  one.  Numbers  do  not  increase  their  know- 
ledge, while  they  add  to  their  confidence  and  power. 
MoreoTer,  numbers  increase  their  capacity  for  evil,  and 
diminish  it  for  good,  because  they  keep  each  other's  ig- 
norance and  presumption  in  countenance.  The  people 
become  formidable,  idso,  in  the  fierceness  and  energy  of 
their  passions,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  when  one 
common  impulse  moyes  them. 

The  democratic  institutions  of  the  United  States  are 
only  now  beginning  to  deyelop  themselyes.  The  gen- 
eration of  1775  was  trained  under  a  monarchy,  and  Uiey 
had  the  feelings  and  habits  of  Englishmen.  When  their 
independence  was  achieyed,  their  mental  condition  was 
not  instantly  changed.  Their  deference  for  rsak  and  for 
judicial  and  legislatiye  authority,  continued  nearly  unim- 
paired ;  George  Washington  took  the  place  of  George 
the  Thbrd,  and  the  pubUo  authorities  elected  by  them- 
selyes, came  as  objects  of  respect,  in  place  of  those  nam- 
ed by  the  English  governors.  The  leading  men  of  each 
State  suggested  or  proposed  candidates  for  public  offices, 
and  the  people,  as  a  general  rule,  adopted  them.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  best  educated  class  continued  to 
rule.  But  the  condition  of  ^airs  is  now  changed.  The 
generation  trained  to  obe<tience  under  monarchical  insti- 
tutions is  extinct ;  a  race  occupies  the  field  which  has 
been  reared  under  the  Ml  influence  of  democracjr.  The 
people  worship  themselves,  as  the  fountains  equally  of 
wisdom  and  of  power,  lliey  bend  all  institutions  in 
subserviency  to  their  own  riews  and  feelings.  They  are 
no  longer  led  by,  but  they  often  dictate  to,  the  wealthy 
and  highly  educated.  Thmr  own  education,  however, 
remains  essentially  unchanged:  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  its  staples,  as  in  the  days  of  yore  1 

This  is  an  error  of  the  most  portentous  magnitude, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  so  many  persons  remain  blind 
to  it  There  are  still  living  a  few  remnants  of  the  old 
Federalists,  who  desire  to  see  the  people  happy  and  con- 
tented as  labourers,  but  who  are  as  averse  to  their 
thorough  education  as  an  English  Tory  would  be  in 
similar  circumstances.  These  worthy  men  forget  that 
their  dreams  of  popular  felicity  combined  with  ignorance 
can  never  be  realised  in  this  country,  for  the  people  have 
obtained  power,  and  they  loye  to  wield  it.  The  edu- 
cation prorided  for  them,  therefore,  in  their  common 
schools,  should  be  the  most  instructive  and  practical 
that  human  wisdom  can  dense ;  for  here  the  masses 
need  every  possible  light  to  enable  them  to  discern  their 
true  interests  in  the  management  of  the  State.  Their 
governors  and  legislators  are  their  deputies,  and  must 
obey  them.    Men  of  great  minds  may  no  doubt  lead  the 


masses,  although  ignorant,  to  good ;  bnt  in  proportion 
to  that  ignorance  is  the  risk  tluit  bad  men  of  powerful 
talents  will  lead  them  to  evil. 

Who  b  to  give  them  education?  In  what  time 
may  it  be  accomplished?  We  sadly  fear  that, 
like  other  communities,  the  society  of  America, 
with  their  reading  and  writing,  must,  for  a  time, 
be  left  to  the  great  schools  of  adversity  and  es^e- 
rience.  But  Mr.  Combe  surely  depreciates  reading 
and  writing,  the  keys  to  all  science.  These  are  not 
education ;  but  neither  are  geography,  nor  astro- 
nomy, nor  mathematics,  nor  history,  nor  any  science 
whatever,  efficient  education,  wanting  that  master- 
power  which  can  apply  them,  and  which  is  not 
often  found  merely  in  the  school. 

Uninstructed,  or  partially  instructed,  as  the  people 
are  in  their  common  schools,  they  have  freedom 
and  power ;  and  their  sense  of  justice,  nay,  their 
selii^  instincts,  are  powerful  teachers.— After 
transcribing  the  proviuons  of  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  for  reclaiming  the  juve- 
nile offenders  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Combe 
continues — 

Here  the  principle  of  vengeance  or  punitive  justice,  as 
it  is  more  politely  called,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  Bri- 
tish criminal  law,  is  abandoned.  Juvenile  oiTenden  are 
regarded  as  erring  and  unfortunate  beings,  for  whom  the 
law  prescribes  a  mode  of  treatment,  at  once  humane  and 
benefloial  towards  them  and  society.  In  Britain,  the 
laws  are  enacted  by  the  aristocracy ;  in  Massaehnsetts 
by  the  peopU^  through  their  representatives.  In  Bri- 
tain, the  lawgivers  are  fkr  removed  from  persoial  con- 
tact with  the  poor,  the  rioions,  and  the  ignorant,  and 
they  think  only  of  punishing  them  yHien  they  do  wrong. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  lawgivers  live  and  move  in  daily 
communication  with  the  mass  of  the  poople,  and  are  de- 
pendent on  their  will  for  their  ftmctions  ;  they  become 
acquunted  with  the  causes  of  crimes  and  the  efTecti  of 
punishment,  and  they  treat  offenders  with  humanity  and 
justice.  In  Scotland,  juvenile  offenders,  after  being  com- 
mitted two  or  three  times  to  Bridewell  for  sixty  days, 
or  less,  for  petty  offences,  are  at  last  transported  to  New 
South  Wales.  In  Boston,  their  first  offence  would  eon- 
duct  them  to  this  House  of  Reftige,  from  which  they 
would  not  be  liberated  until  they  were  reformed,  pro- 
vided for  by  their  friends,  or  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  if  males,  or  eighteen  if  females,  by  which 
time  reason  might  be  better  able  to  govern  their  afCtions. 
This  Institution  is  managed  by  directors  at  all  times 
amenable  to  public  opinion:  it  is  open  to  puUic  in- 
spection ;  the  inmates  are  not  regarded  as  undergoing 
punishment,  but  reformation  ;  there  is  neither  desire 
nor  interest  in  any  one  to  detain  them  one  day  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  welfkre,  and  the  dim- 
tors  are  always  happy  to  liberate  them  whenever,  by 
the  interference  of  their  friends,  or  by  other  meana,  tiiey 
can  be  adequately  prorided  for.  The  espenMB  it  the 
ettMithment  are  most  properly  prorided  for  by  public 
CMestment.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  benevolent 
members  of  society  alone  should  be  burdened  with  the 
support  of  such  an  institution.  In  Britain,  we  *re  still 
so  deeply  immersed  in  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages, 
that  the  maxim  is  very  generally  admitted  to  be  sound, 
that  society  has  no  right  to  compel  its  members  to  pay 
money  for  benevolent  objects.  It  is  regarded  as  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  legislative  power,  to  levy  taxes  to 
maintain  prisons  and  penal  colonies  fw  jmmidiing  offen- 
ders, but  quite  illegitimate  to  exact  money  to  reeene  the 
young  from  the  temptations  that  lead  to  crime ;  it  is 
legitimate  to  levy  taxes  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
for  the  purpose  of  flghting  the  people  of  other  states ; 
but  illegitimate  to  raise  money  to  be  applied  in  national 
education,  which,  by  rendering  our  own  people  just, 
mijriit  avert  the  necessity  for  flghting  altogether! 

The  children  were  busily  employed  when  we  visited 
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the  Ixutitotion.  They  are  taught  &  trade,  and  reoeire 
instraetion  in  the  eommon  branches  of  learning,  and  in 
morals  and  religion. 

It  is  such  passages  as  this  which  give  Mr. 
Combe's  work  value  in  Britain ;  and  highly,  indeed, 
in  this  Tiew,  do  we  estimate  its  importance. 

In  qieaking  of.  the  immorality  involved  in  what 
are  termed  the  privileges  of  the  bar,  which  in  this 
oonntiy  are  becoming  a  scandal  to  all  but  old- 
£uhioned,  prejudiced  lawyers,  Mr.  Combe  seems  to 
think  that  the  union  of  the  functions  of  attorney 
and  counsel  in  the  same  individual,  which  is  the 
practice  in  America,  affords  some  check  upon  dis- 
honesty; and  that  an  advocate  will  not  Ue  so 
frankly  where  he  has  investigated  the  facts  of  a 
cue  himself,  as  where  he  is  merely  instructed  by 
a  solicitor's  brief,  which  he  is  bound  to  believe.  Mr. 
Combe  states  the  case  forcibly. 

In  the  great  nugority  of  lawsuits,  both  litigants  are 
seeking  to  obtain  only  what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be 
jnstiee ;  but  there  are  instanoes  of  unprincipled  and  vindic- 
tive  clients  who  resort  to  the  law  as  an  engine  of  extor- 
tion or  oppression.  The  diyision  of  the  offices  of  solici- 
tor ind  counsel  aids  such  persons  in  pursuing  their  ne- 
&rioQS  objects.  In  London  or  Edinburgh,  an  unprinci- 
pled client  will  find  out  a  solicitor  as  dishonest  as  himself, 
aod  communicate  to  him  a  whole  tissue  of  untruths. 
The  solicitor,  when  he  is  not  ciJled  on  to  do  more  than 
cvnvey  them  to  counsel,  sets  them  forth  as  he  received 
them,  or  perhaps  colours  them  a  little  to  add  to  their 
effect.  The  banrister  believes  in  his  brief  as  he  does  in 
Ills  Bible,  and  adding  a  little  more  colouring  to  the 
&cta,  and  much  eloquence  in  the  expression  of  them, 
preeentsto  the  judge  and  jury  a  tissue  which  very  much 
resembles  the  wrong  side  of  the  web  of  truth.*  AH  the 
puties  who  weave  this  tissue  affect  to  be  honourable 
men:  The  client  is  merely  misled  by  his  own  egotism, 
and  the  solicitor  and  counsel  are  not  bound  to  know  that 
he  faUiles.  If  the  client  be  rich — ^tiie  greater  the  faUe- 
hoodi,  the  higher  in  rank  is  the  counsel  selected  to  give 
them  weight  and  respectability.  In  such  cases  the  most 
eminent,  and  sometimes  the  most  evangelical,  men  are 
employeid  to  state  the  most  desperate  calumnies  and  un- 
traths ;  a  duty  f^m  which,  if  the  fee  be  large,  they  rare- 
ly shrink.  I  am  informed  that  in  Massachusetts  every 
commel  is  presumed  to  know  the  facts  from  the  investi- 
gations which  it  is  his  duty  to  make  into  the  evidence 
in  preparing  his  ease ;  and  that  extravagant  departures 
from  troth,  which  ordinary  sagacity  might  have  avoided, 
injure  h&B  personal  reputation. 

We  hope  this  is  so ;  and  if  the  lawyer's  reputa- 
tion is  injured,  within  his  own  profession,  by  such 
practices,  the  bar  of  America  is  in  a  much  sounder 
moral  condition  than  that  of  England. 

Mr.  Combe  complains,  that  with  the  numerous 
colleges,  (as  they  are  called,)  or  superior  schools  for 
Wh,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  none  for  girls ; 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that  such  great 
Wrding-achools,  or  female  colleges,  as  that  at  which 
Captain  Marryat  so  adroitly  assisted  the  clever 
yotmg  lady  with  her  French  exercise,  deserve  the 
reputation  which  they  enjoy ;  and  he  rightly  aigues, 
that  neglect  of  the  female  mind  must  prove  highly 
injurious  to  a  commonwealth,  where  the  people 
nijoy  all  the  power  of  the  State. 

The  pauper  nurseries,  or  Farm  Schools  for  pauper 
children,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  are 
little  flattering  to  the  country;  nor  is  this  a  soli- 
tary case.  In  the  Representative  Assemblies  of 
ha»y  and  economical  America — 

The  poor,  the  insane,  and  the  criminal  have  few,  and 


these  not  noisy,  advocates,  and  their  interests  are  post- 
poned. Lastly,  It  is  an  unpopular  duty  to  expose  the 
imperfections  of  any  American  Institutions ;  and  hence 
the  actual  condition  of  some  of  these  establishments  is 
really  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  upper  classes 
of  the  city,  who  would  otherwise  be  well  disposed  to- 
wards their  improvement. 

Mr.  Combe  ventured  to  point  out  these  abuses  or 
neglects  in  his  lectures. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Blooming- 
dale,  near  New  York,  we  have  a  story  which  com- 
pletely realizes  the  classic  fable  of  Cymon  and 
Iphegenia.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  upon 
what  theory  of  bump  agency  Mr.  Combe  explains 
the  phenomena  of  this  singular  case : — 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  case  was  mention- 
ed to  me  as  having  occurred  in  the  experience  of  a 
highly  respectable  physician,  and  which  was  so  ftally 
authenticated,  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 
The  physician  alluded  to  had  a  patient,  a  young  man, 
who  was  almost  idiotic  from  the  suppression  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  never  spoke,  and  never  moved  voluntari- 
ly, but  sat  habitually  with  his  hand  shading  his  eyes. 
The  physician  sent  lum  to  walk  as  a  remediU  measure. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  a  beautifrd  young  girl  of  sixteen 
lived  with  her  parents,  and  used  to  see  the  young  man 
in  his  walks  and  speak  kindly  to  him.  For  some  time 
he  took  no  notice  of  her ;  but  after  meeting  her  for  seve- 
ral months,  he  began  to  look  for  her,  and  to  feel  disap- 
pointed if  she  did  not  appear.  He  became  so  much  in- 
terested, that  he  directed  his  steps  voluntarily  to  her 
father's  cottage,  and  gave  her  bouquets  of  flowers.  By 
degrees  he  conversed  with  her  through  the  window. 
His  mental  &culties  were  roused ;  the  dawn  of  conval- 
escence appeared.  The  girl  was  virtuous,  intelligent, 
and  lovely,  and  encouraged  his  visits  when  she  was  told 
that  she  was  benefiting  his  mental  health.  She  asked 
him  if  he  could  read  and  write !  He  answered,  No. 
She  wrote  some  lines  to  him  to  induce  him  to  learn. 
Iliis  had  the  desired  effect.  He  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  soon  wrote  good  and  sensible  letters  to  her.  He 
recovered  his  reason.  She  was  married  to  a  young  man 
from  tiie  neighbouring  city.  Great  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  this  event  would  undo  the  good  which  she 
had  accomplished.  The  young  patient  sustained  a  se- 
vere shock,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  her  choice ;  continued  to 
improve,  and  at  last  was  restored  to  his  family  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brought  to  tiie  same 
hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  young  man  heard  of  this 
event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  her ;  but  an 
interriew  was  denied  to  Um,  both  on  her  account  and 
his  own.  She  died:  He  continued  well,  and  became 
an  active  member  of  society.  What  a  beautiftil  romance 
might  be  founded  on  this  narrative ! 

What  a  beautiful  pantomime  in  the  hands  of 
genius  the  first  part  of  the  tale  might  make! 

Mr.  Combe  joins  in  the  frequent  complaint  of 
travellers,  that  the  children  of  America  are  pre- 
cocious, spoiled,  pert,  and  arrogant ;  that  their 
education  and  domestic  training  does  not  sufficiently 
cultivate  their  habits  of  deference,  prudence,  and 
self-restraint;  and  in  these  respects  he  gives  the 
preference  to  his  own  country,  where  the  boys,  the 
young  citizens,  are  not  quite  so  self-sufficient  and 
presuming,  and  where  few  of  them  wield  political 
power;  the  sole  exception,  we  think,  being  the 
lads  of  the  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities, 
among  whom  the  choice  of  a  Chancellor  has  of 
late  been  made  a  political  and  party  question, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  boys,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  community  with  Lilliputian  contests, 
where  snow-balling  would  be  much  fitter  exercise. 
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Apvopos  to  Uuiveviities,  we  »]»  lony  to  find — 
though  not  yeiy  much  alanned — ^Mr.  Combe  predict* 
ing  decay  and  ruin  to  our  own  University,  from  her 
obstinate  rejection  of  the  new  doctrines^  and  from 
the  bluAder  committed  at  the  oateet  by  Dr.  Barclay, 
the  celebrated  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  Dr.  6k)r^ 
don,  who  both  '^  condemned  what  they  did  pot 
understand."  We  cannot  see  of  what  use  Phreno- 
logy is  erer  to  be  to  the  general  run  of  mankind,  if 
minds  of  the  order  of  Barclay  and  Gordon  cannot 
understand  it.  The  Ixiinburgh  University,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  doctrines,  Mr.  Combe  seriously 
says,  might  have  arretted  her  decay,  and  raised 
herself  to  a  more  exalted  height  than  ever,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  contributed  very  considerably  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  "While  a  few  rays  of 
the  halo  cast  around  her  brows  by  Dugald  Stewart 
still  lingered  there,"  the  brain-machinery  was  diB- 
covered :  but  we  must  quote  the  passage.  Happily 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  Edinburgh  professors 
to  redeem  their  error— or  the  Town  Council  may 
coerce  them  for  the  public  advantage : — 

While  she  was  yet  in  this  condition,  the  discovery  of 
the  fanctions  of  the  brain,  embodying  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  and  resting  on  the  sore  basis  of  induc- 
tion, was  presented  to  hef.  Had  her  leading  minds 
examined  and  embraced  it,  and  incorporated  it  with 
their  teaching,  she  would  instantly  hare  started  forward 
in  both  her  medical  and  ethical  schools  at  least  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  aU  her  rivals.  The  stimulus  to 
thought  and  improvement  which  such  a  step  would  have 
created,  and  the  extensive  discussions  to  which  it  would 
have  led,  (and  in  which,  being  in  the  right,  she  would 
have  triumphed,)  would  have  kept  her  name  constantly 
before  Europe,  and  have  sent  forth  young  and  enthu8i-» 
astic  minds,  conscious  of  the  soundness  of  their  attain- 
ments in  the  new  philosophy,  and  of  their  own  strength, 
to  spread  her  fame  in  every  land.  She  would  hare 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  phibsophy  for  a  century  to 
come. 

How  different  has  been  her  actnal  course  I 

With  every  indulgence  for  the  apostle  of  a  new 
sect — ^for  a  man  who  has  bound  his  whole  mind 
and  being  to  a  theory — ^this  is  rather  too  much. 
"  The  sure  basis  of  induction ! " 

But  we  must  take  Mr.  Combe's  work  as  it  is, 
and  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  his  phrenology. 
Mr.  Combe  joins  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Butler, 
(Miss  Fanny  Kemble,)  of  the  small  account  made 
of  the  matrons  of  America;  who,  from  the  date  of 
their  marriage,  have  neither  place  nor  influence  in 
society,  the  unmarried  girls  being  the  only  leaders 
in  society,  the  only  sharers  in  public  amusements. 
Mr.  Combe  knew  a  fashionable  young  man  in 
New  York,  who  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
among  the  young  ladies  of  the  best  families,  but 
had  never  seen  above  twelve  of  their  mothers. 

The  mothers  were  laid  aside,  and  the  young  ladies 
often  formed  acquaintances,  and  acted  in  regard  to  them 
fbr  themselves,  without  judging  it  necessaiy  to  take 
their  mammas  along  with  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  the  worst  con- 
sequences which  might  be  anticipated  from  this 
system  are  rarely  heard  of.  These  independent 
young  damsels  seem  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  no  doubt  they  are  also  guarded  by  the  panoply 
of  opinion  and  usage, 

Mr.  Combe's  first  course  of  lectures'were,'we  have 
seen,  delivered  in  Boston,  and  his  next  in  New  York ; 


from  whence  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  They  were 
comparatively  short  courses ;  the  busy  dUzens  of 
the  United  States  having  less  leisure  than  the 
blues  and  loungers,  and  stray  students  of  Edin- 
burgh. After  all  that  we  have  read  of  late  con- 
cerning the  American  cities  and  people,  there  is 
little  new  left  for  Mr.  Combe  to  tell  of  mare  ex- 
ternals. His  attention  was  given  to  objects  net 
lying  on  the  surface.  He  reached  Philadelphia 
about  the  time  that  the  riots  at  Harri8burg--th6 
town  in  which  the  State  Assembly  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  meets — ^were  going  forward ;  those  disturban- 
ces which  to  us  at  home  presaged  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Bven  in  America,  he  states  that  the 
excitement  was  very  great,  and  all  over  the  Union 
the  proceedings  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Senate  adjourned  in  concision,  and  the  mob  or- 
ganized "  a  committee  of  safety,"  which  directed  their 
proceedings.  Disorder  reigned  for  several  days,  daring 
which  neither  branch  of  the  Legialatue  could  hold  a 
regular  Session;  ''the  Exeontive  Chamber  and  Stale 
Department,"  sairs  Governor  Ritner,  ^  were  eloeed,  and 
coufhsion  and  alaim  pervaded  the  seat  of  Groveynmeot^ 
The  militia  were  called  oat ;  and  obeyed  the  omimeai. 

In  any  European  country,  a  tumaltaous  assault  on  the 
Legislature,  if  successfiil,  would  probably  have  been  tiie 
forerunner  of  a  rmoiution;  bat  here  it  is  of  far  ikfebioi 
IMPORTANCE.  In  the  United  States  a  levolntion  cu 
soarcely  mean  anything  but  an  abandonment  of  fesk- 
DOM.  The  Buflhkge  is  ahready  all  but  universal ;  and  ih$ 
people  eleet,  either  direotly  or  indirectly,  not  only  the 
Legislature  but  every  officer  of  State.  The  wildeit 
imagination,  therefore,  cannot  devise  a  more  demoeratio 
form  of  government :  and  as  there  is  no  aristooatie 
class,  having  separate  interests  and  distinet  feelings 
Arom  the  people,  who  ooald  usurp  power,  a  revolution 
could  lead  only  to  a  despotism,  llie  States,  howeTtr, 
are  very  for  removed  tnm  that  eondition  in  whi^a 
de^tism  becomes  possible.  There  are  no  poverty- 
stricken,  suffering,  and  ignorant  multitudes,  whom  aa 
aspiring  tyrant  can  beguile  to  lend  him  their  j^ysical 
force  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  their  country.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  electors  are  owners  of  their  owa 
foims,  while  even  the  humblest  class  poeseases  property 
and  some  degree  of  intelligence.  All  are  reared  in  the 
love,  not  only  of  freedom,  but  of  power. 

We  cannot  farther  pursue  reasoning  which 
appears  to  us  conclusive.  Yet  democracy,  as  it 
exists  in  America,  has  its  drawba^sks.  Mr.  Combe, 
we  think,  states  them  fairly,  and  as  fairly  strikes  the 
balance,  conscientiously  ^ubmUUng  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  T)us  even  con- 
soles him  for  the  ladies  being  so  much  occupied 
in  their  kitchens  in  the  ^arly  part  of  the  day,  that 
they  cannot  be  seated  at  their  ease  to  receive  guests 
in  their  drawing-rooms ;  and  so  much  fatigued  in 
the  evenings,  that  they  are  disposed  to  remain  by 
their  own  iireside^^  neither  often  entertaining  at 
home,  nor  going  abroa4  to  be  entertained  by  their 
friends.    He  remarks-r 

A  democracy  is  a  rough  instmment  of  mle,  fn  the 
present  state  of  education  and  manners  in  Uus  United 
States,  and  I  hare  not  yet  met  witii  a  British  radical 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  five  years'  experience  of  it, 
who  has  not  renounced  his  creed,  and  ceased  to  admire 
universal  sufitage.  But  the  coarseness  of  the  maehine,and 
its  efficacy,  are  different  questions.  It  is  coarse,  because 
the  mass  c^  the  people,  although  intelligent,  oompand 
with  the  European  masses,  are  still  very  imperfectly  in- 
8tructed,'when  their  attainments  in  knowledge  and  re- 
finement are  contrasted  with  the  powers  which  they 
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vidd.   IikeflkMtoia,hpw»ver.  bec»ii««iii8fl<|imdui 

(to  strqctoi^  aii4  ito  mamsprinfs  wr^  Btrons. 

But  how  admixably  »tq  ihese  dxa wbacks  ooi^terr 
bilAiued  by  the  manifbld  advaniageal  In  the 
Momg  lentenoesy  wb  hare  the  nttiontik  of  d«r 

mocratic  iiiBtitntions : 

In  the  United  States,  the  people  have  the  power  to 
tfiuauMy  if  they  please,  over  the  wealthy,  the  edaoated, 
and  thff  reiio^d  ;  in  Britains  the  i^iistocney  ai|d  middle 
eiu£fl8  hare  the  power  to  tiamplei  if  they  choose,  on 
the  masses  who  hare  no  control  over  the  legislators. 
So  &r  as  my  ohserrations  extend,  the  people  in  the 
United  States  have  not  perpetrated  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  acts  of  injostioe,  by  their  legislation  against  the 
mh,  which  the  aristocracy  in  Pfitaip  has  (lone  by  theii 
legiskiion  agwst  the  poor. 

I  freely  confess  that  while  I  lived  under  the  British 
institations,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  they 
eenfer  on  the  npper  and  middle  classes,  I,  like  many 
ethos,  had  a  Ims  liT«ly  pereeptuin  of  tiieir  one-sided 
chuvter.  Even  nowi  ft^r  contemplating  the  greatly 
niperior  condition  of  tne  masses  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  bonnd  to  state  mv  conviction,  that  this  democracy, 
in  its  present  condition  of  imperfect  instmction,  is  a 
rough  instmment  of  government,  and  that,  were  I  to 
eonwH  my  peiwAal  eomfi»rt  merely,  I  should  prefisr  to 
lire  in  England.  Bnt  viewing  the  results  of  both,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  as  a  man  bound  to  love  his 
neighboor  as  hixnBelf,  and  perceiving  that  the  one  tends 
Datorally  to  the  elevation  of  the  few,  and  the  degrada- 
tion «f  the  m#By,  while  the  other  tends  to  the  improve- 
Bist  of  all,  it  is  impossibly  not  to  wisli  success  |o  the 
American  Republic. 

Mr«  Combe  joins  in  the  now  ftlmoBt-uiuveraal 
eondemnation  of  striptly  solitary  oonfinement  em- 
ployed in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  describ- 
ing the  system  of  the  Easteni  Penitentiary  of 
Philadelphia^ he  makes  many  just  remarks;  though 
he  underratea  the  healthful  mental  efiect  of  mere 
regular  laboar,  of  cheerful  industry,  vih&i  he 
sUtes,  that  *'ao  advance  in  moral  or  intellectual 
improvement  is  made  during  the  hours  of  work  ;" 
that  nothing  is  attained  ^^  beyond  learning  a  trade.'^ 
And  to  gain  the  dasired  end,  Mr.  Combe  proposes 
means  that,  we  fsar,  will  ever  be  found  impracti- 
cable, either  in  America  or  any  other  country, 
unless  some  band  of  self-sustained  philanthropists, 
for  which  we  caA  hardly  look,  volunteer  to  be  gratis 
tetchers.  And  even  that  would  not  work  long  and 
well. 

Reading  is  a  very  imperfect  means  of  strengthening 
tiie  moral  powers.  They  must  be  exercised,  trained,  and 
Wtoated  to  action.  My  humble  opinion  is,  that  in 
prisons  there  should  be  a  teacher  of  high  mQrcU  and 
tuUlUetuai  povttTy  for  every  eight  or  Un  convicts  ;  that, 
after  the  cloee  of  labour,  these  instructors  should  com- 
nenee  a  system  of  vigorous  culture  of  the  superior  fkcul- 
tica  of  the  prisoners,  excite  their  moral  and  religious 
filings,  aad  instruct  their  understandings.  In  proper* 
tioQ  as  the  prisoners  give  proofs  of  moral  and  inteUectual 
adrancement,  they  should  be  indulged  with  the  liberty 
of  social  converse  and  action,  for  a  certain  time  on  each 
week-day,  and  on  Snndays,  in  presence  of  the  teachers. 

A  friend  has  furnished  Mr.  Combe  with  a  full 
accQfont  of  £ua8  Hjcks,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
I lickates,  or  Unitarian  Quakers.  Hicks  was  a  true 
apti^tle  in  his  principles  and  conduct,  whatever 
m&y  be  thought  of  his  religious  tenets.  We  were 
somewhat  surprised,  considering  the  recent  growth 
of  the  Hickdte  heresy,  to  learn  that  its  numbers, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  are  20,000, 
while  the  orthodox  Quakers  amount  to  only  6,000. 


Thare  am  now,  altogether,  80^000  Hiokaitea  in  the 
United  fitatesrrfln  incr^ble  number  to  l^tre  arisen 
in  twelve  years. 

There  is  this  good  of  Phmnology,  that  its 
disciples  find  it  apropos  to  eveiythlng  I  It 
affords  a  key  fox  tlie  solution  of  every  meta- 
physieal  imd  physical  difilculty  aad  anomoly; 
like  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  whicli  can  twist 
a  cannon,  rmd  an  oak,  or  pick  up  a  lady's  fine 
needle.  By  it,  Mr.  Combe  explains  '^  Me  imoard 
Hffkt^'  of  the  Quakers,  which  they  say,  with  the 
apostle  John,  ^*  lighteth  mjery  man  that  oometk 
into  tha  world ;"  while  Mr.  Combe  explains  that 
the  inward  k^  can  only  be  present^  above  the 
degree  of  a  farthing  candle,  with  persons  having 
a  high  crown,  or  what  he  calls  ^  laxge  organs  of 
the  moral  sentiments."  ^^This  view,'^  he  says, 
^^was  new  to  the  Friends;  but  they  told  me 
that  it  seemed  to  throw  sqne  light  uppn  several 
anomalies.'*  But  we  apprehend,  an  ^^  inward 
light*'  that  is  not  oonmion  to  all  veal  Christians, 
and  all  Friends,  in  a  lupainous  degiee,  will  not 
satisfy  the  Quakers.  Many  of  the  sect  attended  Mr. 
ComW^  leotures,  though  warned  against  his  doc- 
trines, he  says,  by  John  Joseph  Gumey ;  but  they 
told  Mr.  €himey  that  ^^  he  knew  little  about  the 
matter."  Now,  belief  in  phrenology  is  the  first 
condiUon  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Gumey  had  visited 
the  United  States  on  a  philanthropic  mission. 

There  Is  oonstderable  jobbing  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  private  bills  in  the  local  legislatures  of  the 
States.  What  we  describe  as  •back-stairs*  in- 
fluence, is  there  called  ^*  hbb^nffJ^ 

Captain  Basil  Hall  has  had  so  much  aimoyance 
on  account  of  his  probably  radi,  but,  we  have  no 
doubt,  honest  book,  StJUass  HoAnfdi^  and  its  eccen- 
tric heroine,  that  it  is  probable  he  is  tired  of  the 
subject;  else  he  is  here  again  fairly  challenged  to 
a  redding  of  marehe$  by  Mr.  Combe,  the  friend  of 
Baron  Von  Hammer.  In  this  instance,  and  several 
others,  Mr,  Combe  has  gone  aomewhat  out  of  his 
way  to  attack  Englishmen  on  American  ground, 
admitting  that  he  may  have  the  right  of  the  ques- 
tion. An  American— one  of  those  persons  who  bil- 
leted himself  upon  the  sing^minded,  kind-hearted, 
and  unsuspicious  philosopher — ^has  furnished  him 
with  some  trifling  anecdotes  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
which  it  was  neither  good  taste  in  this  Mr.  Neale 
to  tell,  nor  worth  Mr.  Combe's  while  to  repeat. 

The  monitorial  system — a  wonder  of  its  day — 
has  been  abandoned  in  the  common  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  new  feature  is  introduced, 
which  we  consider  worthy  of  attention.  Female 
teachers  are  employed,-  in  the  proportion  of  two 
women  to  one  nude  teacher,  for  each  school,  and 
with  the  best  efiects. 

This  arjrangement  is  new  in  the  bovs'  schools,  and  one 
of  the  directors  mentioned  that  it  has  been  fonnd  to 
answer  well.  The  young  women  treat  the  boys  with  a 
kindly  interest,  obrionsly  influenced  by  sex,  and  the 
fbeliaig  is  reciprocal.  The  boys,  when  studying  under 
the  young  women,  are  more  gently  and  refined  in  their 
manners  than  when  taught  by  male  teachers,  and  they 
perform  their  tasks  more  obriously  firom  a  desire  to 
please. 

Mr.  Combe  witnessed  exhibitions  of  Animal 
Magnetism  in  Philadelphia,  that  being,  though  only 
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a  revived  marvel^  one-  more  novel  at  present  than 
Phrenology.  TheunbelieversBtill  deny  the  fact  of  the 
French  lady  succesefully  operated  upon  for  cancer, 
during  the  magnetic  sleep ;  but  Mr.  Combe's  friends 
asserted  the  analogous  fact,  which  seems  well  au- 
thenticated, of  having  seen  a  tooth  extracted  from 
a  young  woman,  who,  for  the  purpose,  had  been 
thrown  into  a  similar  condition  by  tiie  operator. 

While  at  Baltimore  and  Washington,  which  cities 
Mr.  Combe  visited,  though  he  did  not  lecture  in 
either  of  them,  an  audience  such  as  he  required 
not  coming  forward,  he  personally  learned  a  little 
of  the  aspects  and  working  of  slavery.  As  there 
is,  however,  at  present  on  our  table  an  ample  Re- 
port on  American  Slavery,  sent  over  at  the  request 
of  the  Abolition  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
we  purpose  to  give  an  early  full  account,  we  must 
be  content  to  state  that,  wherever  Mr.  Combe  has 
touched  upon  the  subject,  he  has  expressed  those 
opinions  which  are  now  all  but  universal  in  this 
country.  If  our  recollection  does  not  £eu1,  the 
phrenologists  formerly  pbiced  the  African  skull 
below  that  of  the  Red  Indian,  in  the  scale  of  man. 
Now,  Mr.  Combe,  at  least,  places  the  negro  con- 
siderably above  the  Red  Indian.  The  ancient  lord 
of  the  forests  of  the  West  is  left  free,  **  because  he  is 
too  worthless  a  being  to  be  valuable  as  a  slave." 

Dr.  Sewall,  the  distinguished  anti-phrenological 
physician  of  Washington,  whom  Mr.  Combe  does 
not  treat  either  very  handsomely  or  fairly,  in*- 
troduoed  him  to  the  President,  Van  Buren,  whose 
bumps,  and  particularly  that  of  CofUcientiouMneaSf 
are  not  first-rate. 

At  this  time,  a  young  and  beautiful  Italian 
lady,  who  called  herself  w^iiMrtai  Vespucci,  appeared 
at  Washington,  claiming  from  Congress  a  gift  of 
land  and  citizenship,  in  right  of  her  high  descent. 
But  her  sweet  smiles,  and  fine  eyes,  and  charming 
voice,  were  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  impene- 
trable chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate her  claims ;  for  she  did  obtain  a  committee. 
'^Shew  me  a  reason,  a  principle  intelligible  to 
men-of-business,"  said  this  Yankee  Joseph  Hume ; 
and,  alas !  there  was  no  O'Connell,  nor  yet  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley,  in  Congress.  Americus  Vespucci 
had  been  too  much  favoured  already,  in  being 
allowed  to  deprive  Christopher  Columbus  of  his 
rightful  honours;  beauty  was  at  a  discount  at 
Washington ;  and  the  senator  stood  fast  on  his 
**  business  principle." 

Washington  was  Mr.  Combe's  most  southerly 
point;  and  he  saw  very  little  that  was  satisfactory 
of  the  West  in  a  hasty  and  uncomfortable  journey 
to  Louisville  in  Kentucky.  He  merely  notices 
what  he  has  heard  of  the  lawless,  or  disorganised 
and  ruffianly,  state  of  society  in  tiie  regions  of  the 
MississippL  Mr.  Combe  compares  it  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  Scotland  in  former  ages ;  but  though 
the  crimes  committed  are  the  same  in  character, 
America,  in  these  outlying  districts,  and  from  its 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  adventurers  and 
ruffians  of  all  nations,  appears  much  more  prolific 
in  crime.  In  Scotland  there  was  some  subordina- 
tion to  chiefs  and  leaders ;  the  feuds  were  those  of 
clans  and  families ;  but,  with  the  buccaniering  part 
of  the  population  of  the  West,  it  seems  every  lawless 


man  for  himself.  The  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity are,  however,  beginning  to  see  the  necessity 
of  repressing  outrage,  and  establishing  order.  It  is 
nowtmZatq/Weven  to  dT&wtheBawi&'tnifB; — ^itmay 
not  yet  be  practicable  to  forbid  the  Bowie-knife  to 
be  worn  in  self-defence. 

While  Mr.  C(»nbe  was  in  the  United  States,  tlie 
war  spirit  broke  out,-^and  fiercely.  The  Maine 
Boundary  was  then  the  cause;  but  any  pretext 
seemed  sufficient  to  the  excited  temper  of  the 
people.  We,  however,  rejoice  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  enlightened  peace-party  even 
among  the  political  leaders,  which,  but  for  dread  of 
the  masses,  would  in  numbers  be  still  greater. 
Just  as  we  write,  it  b  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart 
we  learn,  from  the  public  journals,  that  war — wur 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  un- 
wise, unnatural,  and  only  less  to  be  lamented 
than  civil  war — ^appears  almost  inevitable.  What 
living  being  can  calculate  the  mischief  of  such  a 
war  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  or  its  dis- 
astrous efiecte  on  the  condition  of  the  human  race? 
And  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  this  war,  if  it  shall 
come,  rests  mainly  with  America.  These  considera- 
tions make  all  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned 
concerning  the  actual  state  of  feeling  in  America 
most  interesting;  and  Mr.  Combe's  report— that  of 
an  intelligent  observer — ib  both  calm  and  unbiassed ; 
while  he  certainly  entertains  no  anti-republican 
prejudices.  The  following  was  written  in  March 
1839,  soon  after  the  Tourist  had  returned  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia : — 

The  Maine  Boundary, — War  with  England. — On  the 
9th  of  February  Mr.  Van  Buren  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  a  report  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  relative  documents,  regard- 
ing the  dispute  with  England  about  the  Maine  Boondaiy. 

The  effect  of  these  discussions  on  the  public  mind  haA 
been  very  striking.  In  every  circle  into  which  we  enter, 
almost  every  voice  is  raised  for  wur.  The  battles,  bath 
by  land  and  sea,  in  which  the  Americans  have  been  vic- 
torious over  the  British,  are  fought  over  again  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  if  one  were  to  jndge  from  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind,  war  would  appear  inevitable.  Amidst 
this  excitement,  however,  a  few  individuals  of  advaneed 
age  and  experience  may  be  met  with,  who,  in  private 
conyersation,  strongly  deprecate  hostilities ;  but  they 
regard  the  popular  current  of  opinion  as  too  strong  to 
be  at  present  stemmed  with  success. 

The  opinion  is  generally  entertained  in  Britain,  that 
the  Americans  are  so  intensely  devoted  to  gain,  and  so 
averse  to  taxation,  that  they  are  not  a  warlike  nation ; 
but  my  conviction  is  different. 

The  reasons  which  support  these  convictions  we 
shall  not  notice,  as  they  do  not  appear  very  con- 
clusive. Nearly  the  same  causes  as  those  alleged 
exist  in  Britein — a  country  which  can  boast  of 
many  more  victories  and  "  glorious  exploite*'  than 
America ;  and  yet  the  general  and  earnest  feeling 
here  is  for  peace — a  sentiment  which,  grounded  in 
true  wisdom,  pervades  the  working  classes  more 
extensively  thim  the  higher  orders.  There  is  more 
apparent  soundness  in  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Combe 
adduces  why  the  Americans  should  cultivate  peace ; 
and  in  his  hinte  that  the  formation  of  powerful 
volunteer  corps  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
military  despotism. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Combe  had  entered  the 
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above  puMge  in  his  journal,  he  retunis  to  the  gub* 
ject  Yomro  Ax  brica  appears  as  hot-headed — as 
reeklefls  as  Youno  Francs  : — 

WarwitkEngiand. — ^This  subject  continues  to  ocenpy 
•b&ost  ezdiuiTely  the  public  attention.  In  my  last  lec- 
ton,  on  CombatiTenetB  and  Destrnctiyeness,  I  disonssed 
the  soorees  of  war,  and  alluded  to  the  present  extraor- 
dinary ezcttement  of  these  organs  in  the  American  people, 
adding  that  it  wae  a  consolation  to  think  that  the  excite- 
ment would  not  be  responded  to  on  the  other  side  of  the 
AtUntie.  I  proceeded  to  mention,  that  since  the  Reform 
BUI  had  become  law,  political  power  in  Great  Britain 
ud  Irahmd  was  placed  essentially  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
middle  daoes  of  society ;  that  they  were  moral,  indus- 
triooB,  and  reasonably  intelligent ;  that,  from  experi- 
ence of  its  honors,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  interest, 
philanthropy,  and  religion,  they  were  averse  to  war; 
ud  that  tiie  diqinted  territory  in  Maine  would  appear 
to  them  such  a  worthless  object  compared  with  the  evils 
of  hostilitiefl,  that  they  would  not  echo  the  warlike  defi- 
uce  sent  to  them  from  the  United  States.  After  the 
lecture,  a  crowd  of  persons  collected  around  me,aad  asked 
if  this  was  really  possible  I  They  reguded  John  Bull 
u  proud,  grasping,  pugnacious,  and  still  so  flushed  with 
his  Continental  victories,  that  he  would  receive  menaces 
fiom  no  people  on  earth,  and  they  expected  that  the 
British  nation  would  be  roused  into  aiiame  equal  to 
their  own.  The  assurances  that  John  Bull  had  now 
heeome  older,  wiser,  and  more  virtuous  than  he  once 
was,  were  received  with  delight,  but  not  very  generally 
credited.  Events,  however,  verified  my  prediction  in 
hii  favour. 

It  19  ^iifying  to  ohserve  how  this  people  is  acted  on. 
Their  leaders  are  fkr  from  participating  in  tiieir  excite- 
ment, hot  they  dare  not,  in  the  fint  ebullition  of  public 
paarion,  decidedly  oppose  them.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  mes- 
sage was  a  rational  and  statesmanlike  document ;  and 
I  hear  the  most  eminent  men  in  public  life  daily  deplor- 
ing the  headlong  impetuosity  of  their  youthful  people, 
and  say  that  they  are  watdiing  the  first  moment  when 
the  masses  may  be  snccessftilly  addressed  by  reason. 
There  is  a  want  of  moral  courage,  however,  in  the  leaders, 
which,  although  easily  accounted  fof,  is  not  the  less  to 
be  lamented.  ....  Party  spirit  runs 
t-3  high,  that  if,  at  this  moment,  the  wisest  and  the  best 
m^  in  the  Union,  of  one  party  in  politics,  should  pre- 
i^ent  the  most  forcible  yet  respectfhl  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  against  war,  their  politick  opponents 
wonid  instantly  seise  the  opportunity  to  mani^acture 
*(  political  capital"  out  of  it.  They  would  pervert  every 
sentence  of  the  address,  hurl  denunciations  of  cowardice 
and  want  of  patriotism  against  its  authors,  and  ofi'er  the 
gioiMet  adulation  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  how  truly  Mr.  Combe  has 
predicted  in  this  instance,  may  consult  the  late 
j'roceedings  of  Congress,  as  reported  in  all  the 
l^Qgliah  newspapers.  More  factious,  more  unpa- 
triotic, more  dishonest  opposition  was  never  oflTered 
to  a  goremment,  than  that  shown  by  members  of 
the  retiring  government  to  the  party  coming  into 
power.  These  men  appear  as  if  they  were  even 
«ager  to  embroil  their  country  in  a  devastating  war 
y^  Britiun,  merely  to  embarrass  their  successors 
in  office.  They  are  worse  than  our  wildest  Tories. 
Let  00  finish  Mr.  Combers  remarks : — 

Among  other  stimulants  to  the  national  appetite  for 
^t  1  hear  in  conversation,  and  see  in  the  newspapers, 
t^  most  exaggerated  and  absurd  estimates  of  the  evils 
^ich  England  must  suffer  from  hostilities.  The  rum 
or  her  manufactures,  the  loss  of  Canada  and  her  West 
India  Idinds,  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals  and  Chartists, 
wd  the  bankruptcy  of  her  Treasury,  are  descanted  on, 
JHh  much  complacency,  as  inevitable  consequences  of 
!»er  prpvokmg  a  contest  with  the  United  States.  This 
tt  tbe  eounterpart  of  the  equally  absurd  lucubration^  in 
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which  English  writers  indulge  about  the  consequences  to 
the  Americans  of  a  war  with  Britain :  The  emancipation 
of  their  slaves,  the  devastation  of  their  south-west  terri- 
tory, the  ruin  of  their  commerce' and-  of  tiieir  Atlantio 
cities,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  universal  bankruptcy 
and  anarchy,  and,  finally,  a  military  despotism,  are  the. 
certain  results  with  which  they  are  threatened  if  they 
shall  dare  to  provoke  British  wrath.  .  ' . 
War  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be 
an  act  of  insanity  in  both,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  even  this  boasting 
and  daring  each  other  to  war  shows  a  lingering  barbarism 
in  their  minds,  which  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
interest,  to  eradicate  as  speedily  as  possible. 

An  old  sagacious  Scotchman,  long  an  inhabitant 
of  Philadelphia,  settled  the  American  character  in 
a  few  pithy  words: — 

"  They  are  most  awM  braggers ;  there  is  no  end  or 
limit  to  their  boasting ;.  yet  they  are  the  most  active 
people  I  ever  saw.  If  they  only  knew  how  to  go  right, 
there  is  nothing  which  they  might  not  achieve.'' 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  hraggart  part  of 
their  character  is  uppermost  at  present ;  that  a  lull 
will  come,  and  that  something  much  short  of  burn- 
ing their  towns  and  destroying  their  ships  and  trade, 
of  which  it  is  painful  and  disgusting  to  hear, 
will  tame  them  down.  There  is  hope  in  thinking 
that,  if  the  new  govemment  has  the  sense  and  virtue 
to  be  pacific  in  its  policy  in  spite  of  apparent  un- 
popularity, that  the  country  which  has  carried  Cren. 
Harrison  is,  notwithstanding  present  appearances, 
peaceful  at  heart.  A  few  weeks  after  the  public 
temper  was  in  such  a  state  of  inflammation,  Mr. 
Combe  writes : — 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  •  the  two  freest  and  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world  thus  gloating  over  the 
prospect  of  each  other's  destruction,  in  consequence  of  a- 
dispute  about  a  piece  of  waste-land,  which  is  not  worth 
more  itf  fee-simple  than  the  value  of  two  line-of-battle 
ships.  It  is  said  here  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
would  purchase  the  disputed  territory  out  and  out  I  The. 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  Ghreat  Western,  with  ofil- 
cial  despatches,  is  great.  Already  the  derangement  in 
business,  the  fall  of  stocks  and  property,  and  tiie  appre- 
hensions of  another  bank-suspension  in  this  city,  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  society,  and  war  is  already  deprecated 
by  the  multitude  as  earnestly  as,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was 
invoked. 

One  of  the  best  actions  of  Dr.  Channing's  pub- 
lic life  has  been  his  denunciations  of  the  war-' 
spirit.  Here  he  is  entitled  to  every  praise ;  though 
it  is  to  us  inconceivable  that  this  frank  avowal  of 
opinions,  shared  by  the  best  men  and  soundest 
thinkers  of  America  and  of  Europe,  should  be  so 
very  wonderful  an  act  of  moral  courage  in  a  re- 
tiled  clergyman,  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in 
England,  of  which  such  declarations  are  the  best 
support.  Had  Dr.  Channing  continued  in  the  qui- 
escent or  silent  state  in  which  Mr.  Abdy  found 
him  regarding  the  Abolition  question,  the  aflTairsof 
Texas,  or  war,  he  would  have  occupied  a  very  in- 
ferior position  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  that 
which  he  now  deservedly  holds.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  exaggerated  praise  of  Dr.  Channing's 
moral  courage,  comes  one  of  Mr.  Combe's  unhand- 
some and  invidious  attacks  on  Lord  Brougham. 
What  has  Lord  Brougham  done  to  provoke  the 
ill-will  of  the  phrenologers  ?  At  worst,  he  passed 
over  their  organology  without  notice,  whether  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable.    Mr.  Combe,  assuming 
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Lord  Bfongliam  to  be  Dr.  Channlng'B  i«vi«wer, 
insinuates  that  the  Doctor  is  pressed  on  because  he 
is  a  Unitarian.  Now,  we  have  seen  Lord  Brougham 
▼ilified  for  being  himself  a  Unitarian.  But  we 
must  have  done. 

In  Mr.  Combe's  Journal,  the  lover  of  l^h$ 
reading  is  not  to  expect  the  same  sort  of  en- 
tertainment as  in  Captain  Marryat's  work,  and 
in  many  of  those  that  have  of  late  appeared  on 
America.  There  are  few,  too  few,  traits  of  char- 
acter ;  few  personal  anecdotes ;  no  gossip ;  and  no 
scenic  painting — save  a  charming  and  natural  ac- 
count of  a  summer  residence  on  the  coast,  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Combe  : — and  we  wish  she  had  written 
more.  There  is,  too,  a  really  fine  description  of 
Mr.  Combe's  emotions,  when  fairly  launched  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  which  for  once  shows 
ideality  large^  or  swelling.  To  say  the  truth; 
we  are  rather  pleased  this  time  to  escape  the  Falls 
of  Niagarsr,  the  White  Mountains,  and  West 
Point. 

There  is  much  besides  Phrenology,  and  phreno- 
logical squabbles,  in  these  three  discursive  volumes, 
not  having  any  intimate  connexion  with  the 
subject  in  hand-— America ;  but  then  generally 
something  worth  discussing.  The  substance  of 
a  good  political  tract,  for  example,  is  contained  in 
the  pages  on  *Uhe  spirit**  (the  aristocratic  spirit) 
**  of  British  lepshtion"    It  abounds  in  the  same 


facts  with  which,  in  our  political  ref^atan,  we  bin 
been  boring  the  public  for  many  y^are,  and  whidi 
should  never  be  let  test.  Mr*  Combe  tv^^u^y^ 
this  section  by  saying,  emphatically,  ^  The  detpot- 
inns  of  Awtria  and  Pruuia  art^  in  wku^  retpecti, 
le$9  if^furiom  to  the  pooplo  ih4m  the  pammmmit  ^ 
Britain.'*  Mr.  Combe,  who  fbars  ttniversal  soff- 
rage,  or,  as  it  appears,  any  great  extension  of  the 
suffrage  whatever,  after  having  shown  how  much 
the  people  of  this  country  require  to  exercise  some 
direct  power  in  l^islation,  tuggeste  a  echemeof 
reform  which  will  neither  satidPy  the  aristocnts 
nor  the  people  ;  and  which  ought  not  to  satisfy 
the  latter.  Assuming  the  population  of  the  United 
Empire  at  twenty-eight  millions,  he  rightly  stoUs, 
that  of  this  number  twenty  millions  are  not  repM- 
sented.  These  twenty  millions  he  proposes  to 
divide  into  one  hundred  electoral  districts^  each  of 
which  shall  elect  a  member  to  be  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  sit  along  with  the  present  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  as  the  People's  representatives ;  and,  we 
presume,  to  control  class  legislation  as  far  as  ttiey 
are  able.  The  plan  is  not  just  although  it  wen 
practicable. — ^An  Address  to  the  American  people 
concludes  the  work,  in  which  they  are  told  some 
wholesome  and  useful  truths,  leavened  up  witii 
phrenology ;  with  which,  however,  they  have  no 
necessary  connexion,  and  for  whiohi  if  n«ne  the 
better,  they  are  little  the  worse. 


A  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A  TRUE  LOVE. 


Sbs  was  an  English  girl^-whose  parents  dying, 

Had  left  her  early  in  the  world  alone  ; 
So  young,  she  had  not  known  the  pain  of  parting. 

Nor  miis'd  love's  kiss,  nor  fond  aiTection's  tone. 

An  aged  relative  (who  long  slnee  wedded 
One  whose  broad  vineyuds  overlook'd  the  RhiaS'^ 

Who  dying  young,  had  left  her  weary-hearted, 
Through  a  long  widowhood  of  life  to  pine) 

Adopted  that  fair  child,  and  took  her  with  her. 
In  the  proud  castle  of  her  lord  to  dwell ; 

And  loved  her  with  such  true  and  deep  affection, 
Scarce  could  an  own  fond  mother  love  so  well. 

And  to  the  servitors  of  that  old  mansion, 
She  was  the  **  hopeful  lady  of  their  earth  ;** 

Coming  like  sunshine  to  their  gloomy  dwelling, 
And  changing  all  its  sadness  into  mirth. 

The  atmosphere  in  iriiieh  she  lived  was  loring, 
liOve  was  in  every  voice  and  look  around  her  ; 

And  the  strong  cords  of  faith  in  human  nature, 
(Which  nought  had  loosenM,)  to  her  race  fast  bound 
her.  * 

She  sang  the  ballads  of  her  fatherland 

In  tones  whose  liquid  sweetness  mock'd  the  birds* ; 
Nor  did  her  voung  voice  mar  the  heavenly  oonoord 

Of  musio  ^married"  to  immortal  words« 

She  read  few  books,  nor  ponder*d  over  lessons— 
Love  and  great  Nature  were  her  only  teachers  ; 

And  tenderness  iVom  one,  grace  from  the  other, 
Shone  in  the  changes  of  her  childish  features  ! 

^he  lov*d  to  climb  the  heights  above  the  river, 
When  the  broad  sun  first  pour*d  his  beams  on  earth, 

And  watch  the  golden  clouds  that  graced  his  coming. 
And  purple  mists  to  which  his  rise  gave  birth. 

To  her  the  heavens  were  truly  God's  own  dwelling. 
Earth's  euuehine  was  the  smi!e  he  poured  on  all ; 
His  music  was  the  wind  that  rock'd  the  forest, 
'   Rippled  the  stream,  and  curKd  the  waterfall. 


She  Join'd  the  song  of  birds,  and  breath  of  blessons, 
In  the  glad  hymn  they  ponrM  to  earth's  kind  Lord ; 

Thongh  not  a  word  was  breathM,  her  praise  aseended, 
And  the  Great  Judge  of  hearts  knew  she  ador'd. 

And  she  was  yet  a  child,  but  drawing' onward 
To  the  blest  time  between  the  child  and  woman,^ 

Springing  to  meet  the  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings, 
And  cares  and  griefs  that  with  that  age  were  comiog, 


When  one  of  England's  best  and  noblest 

Still  young  in  years,  though  wide  his  &me  was  spraad 
Wherever  Science  tnra'd  her  glorious  Ibotstepe, 

And  Hope  and  blessings  followed  in  her  trsad^-* 

Came  to  the  banks  of  that  fair  flowing  river. 
To  renovate  the  health  which  toil  had  matr'd ; 

And  claim*d  a  kindred  with  the  noble  lady, 
The  guardian  of  that  lovely  English  waid. 

And  the  long  room  in  which  were  stored  the  volumes 
Fiird  with  the  wisdom  and  the  thought  of  yore. 

Was  open'd  to  the  day,  and  golden  sunshine 
Fell  on  the  dusty  shelves  and  leaves  once  mere. 

And  while  he  ponder'd  oW  the  well-known  volumes, 
A  fair  young  form  was  flitting  ronnd  Us  book  ; 

And  his  eye  glanced  from  reason's  best  dednetioiiSt 
To  catch  the  radiance  of  her  smile  and  look  I 

And  then  she  vriled  him  with  her  to  the  forest. 
To  bathe  his  spirit  in  its  deep  delights ; 

And  while  he  shared  her  joy,  he  gave  her  knowle4ge| 
And  shaped  the  oonrses  of  her  naey's  flints. 

And  Nature,  through  its  blooming  loveliness. 
Acquired  new  lustre  in  its  matehless  dyes, 

When  adaptation,  order^  perfect  wisdom. 
Were  shown  in  all  things  to  her  wondering  ejes. 

Not  Adam,  when  he  heard  the  angePs  story 
Of  fallen  chembs  iVom  their  greatness  hurlM, 

E'er  listened  with  more  deep  and  wrapt  attentioOy 
Than  she  to  wonders  of  tills  lower  world. 
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It  wu  a  ]ilei88iif  slghi  to  see  {hem  littiiif 
Aione  together  in  that  antique  roomy  , 

Stfll  talking  on  high  themes,  and  knowing  nothing 
Of  &ding  daylight  or  the  evening  gloom. 

And  then  the  earliest  beams  of  morning  sunlight 
Fell  on  the  fair  young  pupil  and  the  sage  ; 

And  ft  new  world  he  open'd  to  her  Tislon— 
The  bright  creations  of  the  poet's  page  ! 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  on  senseless  canvass 
The  hetoie  deeds  of  mighty  men  to  trace  ; 

Or  wake  the  eilent  marble  of  the  quarry 
Into.inunonal  foims  of  truth  and  grace  ; 

^t  nobler  fiir  than  all  the  boasted  triumphs 

or  painter  or  of  statuary  oombino4, 
It  is  to  wake  into  the  bliss  of  knowledge 

The  sleeping  powers  of  a  rare  gifted  mind  ! 

And  many  months  pass'd  by— he  was  unwilling 
To  leave  the  child  and  home  he  lov'd  so  well  ; 

Cut  Scien^  call'd  him  in  her  faithful  service. 
In  other  lands,  o'er  distant  seas,  to  dwell. 

• 

Bat  then  he  left  behind  him  memories  precious 
As  can  be  felt  on  earth,  or  hoped  in  heaven-^ 

The  bliss  of  doing  good — the  joy  of  loving 
Without  a  worlSy  or  a  selftsh  leaven. 

.b(i  in  his  long,  dull,  drear  and  lonely  watches. 
That  young  face  oft  appeared,  soft,  calm  and  pure ; 

And  it  became^  to  his  unconscious  dreamings. 
His  star  of  hope-— **  his  Tynan  cynosure  I  *' 

And  0he  that  thus  was  left,  how  was  she  bearing 
The  heavy  parting  f    In  that  wo  so  wild 

That  tore  her  heartstrings,  life  had  a  new  erar^ 
Its  griefb  were  comOi  she  was  no  more  a  ohUd ! 

And  he  to  her  was  father,  brother,  lover,  ' 
All  household  ties  seem'd  blended  into  one  I 

Hit  same  was  last  upon  her  lips  at  vespersi 
His  first  was  breathed  in  earliest  orison  1 

And  now  that  he  was  gone,  the  radiant  brightness 
With  whteh  the  world  look'd  olotVd,  grew  &int  and 
dim ;  ■ 

The  '^  nneial  air/'  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  sunshine, 
Ana  Nature's  self,  seem'd  to  be  mourning  him. 

And  all  was  fUl  of  him.  The  rolling  river, 
With  its  hoarse  cadence,  murmur'd  out  his  name ; 

And  Europe's  wide  plains  had  one  only  echo 
That  bore  from  land  to  land  his  toil-won  fame ! 

But  she  was  tonsM  from  th^se  high  phantasies 

Bj  other  griefs  as  stem,  if  not  so  hich. 
To  view  through  lonely  years  the  dim  life  fading, 

And  then  to  see  her  second  mother  die. 


And  never  did  a  fond  and  gritefnl  danghtdr 
Watch  o'er  the  breast  on  which  her  childhood  bIuoh. 
ber'd. 
With  stronger,  deeper,  warmer,  self-devotlbn. 
Than  she  by  that  firail  form  whose  days  wefe  nttm« 
ber'd. 

Long  years  it  lingered.    To  that  dying  woman 
Death's  dan  seem'd  feebler  than  the  ties  of  love  I 

The  angel  by  her  side  made  dim  the  vision 
Of  spirits  beckoning  her  to  worlds  above  1 

And  when  at  last  the  orphan,  doubly  oiphan'd. 
Was  left  once  more  in  the  wide  world  forlorn. 

Her  soul  assumed  a  new  and  strange  composure, 
FVom  mental  conflicts  and  religion  bon.^ 

And  she  was  beautt^l  with  that  rare  beauty 
Where  mind  looks  out  from  earth's  most  perfeot  gtteaj 

And  feeling  lends  its  kindliness  and  softness 
To  aid  the  witchery  of  the  form  and  face. 

And  many  woo'd  her  for  her  matchless  beauty ; 

For  her  broad  lands  and  heritage,  still  more  i — 
She  coldly  met  the  most  impassioned  pleadings, 

Her  faith  and  love  were  given  long  before. 

Given  and  were  not  asked  1  The  thought  coulcT  kindle 
Blushes  as  bright  as  ever  graeed  the  morning. 

And  yet  she  gloried  in  her  love,  and  for  it 
She>  gladly  would  have  braved  the  cold  world's  scorns 
ing. 

At  last  her  guerdon  came. — She  had  been  sitting 
Till  gentle  twilight  shed  o'er  earth  its  gloom. 

And  her  heart's  beatings  alone  broke  the  silence 
That  reign'd  triumphant  through  the  spacious  room.  * 

When  a  step  entered, — there  had  been  no  voices 
To  speak  the  stranger's  message  or  his  land ; 

What  need  had  she  of  words  1 .  She  raised  her  forehead 
From  its  bow'd  leaning  on  her  blue  vein'd  hand. 

As  her  eye  caught  the  form.    With  a  loud  cry 
Of  <<  Thank  thee,  gracious  God  1  at  last  'tis  he  I " 

She  sank  upon  his  bosom,  and  her  spirit 
Became  unconscious  of  its  extasy. 

And  they  were  happy !    Many  mock'd  and  wondered 
That  one  so  dower'd,  and  beautiful,  and  young, 

With  all  earth's  blessings  strew'd  around  her  footsteps/ 
And  ali  Heaven's  music  dropping  ftom  her  tongue, 

Should  link  herfhte  to  one  whose  locks  were  changing. 
Whose  prime  of  manhood  was  already  gone  i 

But  souls  that  look  to  Heaven  still  keep  Sieir  freshness 
Though  hasty  Time  be  ever  hurrying  on ! 

And  joy  was  at  their  bridal^ — ^though  so  chasten'd 
By  sorrows  they  had  known-^mixed  hopes  and  fears. 

That  pleasure  wore  her  softest,  gentlest,  aspect, 
And  hid  her  smiling  In  a  gush  of  tears  ! 

Februar^i  1841.  S. 
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CaAFTBBXIX« 

We  somewhat  abruptly  and  uncereiAOiiiotisly 
left  Mrs.  Bnrke  Barker  in  her  carriage,  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Herbert's  residenoe.  The  old  Scotch  woman 
who,  in  this  exigency,  lent  her  aid  to  the  Herbert 
^unily,  from  motirea  of  kindness  and  the  desire  of 
obliging,  not  much  alloyed  by  the  love  of  what  her 
wwuitrywomen  term  a  "  handling,"  had  taken  her 
^sy  to  the  auctioneer,  as  the  family  agent ;  an  ofhce 
for  which  her  experience  in  such  affairs,  and  gene- 
ral shrewdneas  and  trustworthiness,  peculiarly  c[ua- 
iifiedher ;  when  Mrs.  Herbert,  on  this  busy  mom- 


ing  denied  to  dvery  one,  was  found  at  homa  to 
Mrs.  Burke  Barker.  She  was,  indeed,  only  wait* 
ing  to  receive  that  lady,  previous  to  setting  off  to 
her  sick  or  vapourish  friend  at  Windsor ;  whither 
Mr.  Charles  Herbert  was  to  attend  her  in  the  com- 
mon stage-coach  1  It  was  a  trial,  no  doubt,  of  ita 
kind  ;  but  a  worse  was  srt  hand. 

Mrs.  Jane  Jenkins  took  ample  leisure  to  ad<« 
mire  the  new  crimson  liveries,  faced  with  white, 
before  she  sought  her  ^'  present  lady"  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  to  announce  the  presonce  of  her. 
"  future  lady  "  in  the  front  drawing-room. 
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**  I  denred  you,  Jenkins,  to  show  that  lady  into 
the  back  parlour  below,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  pouted.  The  best  drawing-room  in  the 
house  oonid  not  be  too  good  for  her  lady  that  was 
to  be,  whatever  might  have  been  suitaUe  for  Mrs. 
Barker. 

The  brilliant  tones  of  a  semi-grand  pianoforte, 
which  *'the  lady,*'  immediately  on  finding  herself 
alone,  awoke  with  more  musical  mastery  than  good 
breeding,  was  a  more  characteristic  announcement 
of  a  genuine  Grippes.  Mrs.  Herbert  reddened  with 
displeasure  at  a  freedom  which  she  would  not  have 
admired  in  any  total  stranger,  and  could  not  for- 
give in  the  person  who  waited  upon  her. 

**  Impertinence !  She  serenades  us,  I  declare  I 
I  don't  think,  Violet,  I  can  see  the  woman.*' 

**  For  Jenkins'  sake—"  urged  Violet  gently. 

**  True,  O  true !  to  get  rid  of  my  worst  plague, 
who  this  morning  has  been  so  teasing  and  down- 
right impertinent,  I  have  courage  to  encounter 
even  a  female  Grippes.  Is  she  not  the  girl  whom 
that  gentlemanlike,  well-dressed  man,  I  have  seen 
with  you  and  Sir  Creoige  Lees,  married?  What 
strange  choices  men  do  make  I  Have  they  fallen 
into  a  fortune,  Herbert,  that  so  soon  after  the 
swindling  transactions  about  Shuffieton's  house, 
and  that  infamous  abduction  affisir,  they  are 
dashing  oUt  in  this  style  ?  He  is  a  politician,  I 
believe— employed  by  the  Garlton  Glub,  perhaps 
— 4>ut  he  is  not  in  parliament,  and  has  no  appoint- 
ment r 

**  Barker  is  a  mystery  in  a  dose-buttoned,  well- 
fitting  surtout  and  neat  cravat,"  said  Herbert, 
laughing  at  his  mother's  curiosity. — *^  But  you  had 
better  arrest  the  voluble  fingers  of  Mrs.  B.  B., 
ere  she  fairly  splits  our  heads  with  a  repetition 
of  that  hailstone  passage." 

Mrs.  Herbert  drew  up  her  gloves  most  rigidly, 
also  her  head ;  and  tried  to  look  as  majestic  and 
awfiil,  aristocratic  and  cross,  as  it  was  possible  for 
so  pretty  and  gentle  a  fair,  littie,  dove-eyed  woman 
to  look.  While  she  took  the  arm  of  the  somewhat 
reluctant  Mrs.  Gharles,  and  her  way  to  the  impor- 
tant audience,  the  house  still  resounding  with 
the  pealing  harmony  created  by  Mrs.  Barker. 
Violet  experienced  some  slight  flutter  of  nerves  in 
anticipating  the  awkward  recognition  of  her  old 
friend  PollyGrippefl^  in  circumstances  so  materially 
changed  with  them  both  ;  but  especially  after  the 
MU  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Juliana  Stocks.  She 
felt  tremulous,  and  delicately  ashamed  for  her  an- 
cient companion ;  and  would  gladly  have  spared 
both  the  embarrassment,  and  the  former  the  ima- 
gined mortification,  of  the  meeting.  Her  squeamish 
apprehensions  were  premature,  if  not  altogether 
unfounded.  Mrs.  Burke  Barker  did  not  appear  to 
have  the  faintest  recollection  of  her— cut  her  dead 
on  her  own  floor. 

For  a  few  seconds  that  lady,  wrapt  in  her  own 
splendid  music,  remained  apparentiy  unconscious 
of  any  one  having  entered  tiie  room,  until  Mrs. 
Herbert  advanced  to  her  side  and  interrupted  her, 
by  coldly  begging  to  be  favoured  with  her  com- 
mands. This  compelled  the  brilliant  performer  to 
notice  her  presence,  and  even  to  half  rise  and  ofier 
some  sort  of  apok^%     She  seemed,  Jiowever,  to 


have  no  mors  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Charies  Heiberi 
than  if  she  had  never  seen  her  before.  Videt,  if 
somewhat  amused,  was  at  once  relieved  iiOBk  her 
uneasiness,  and  rather  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  the  yery 
good-looking  and  highly  and  faahionably-dresKd 
person  before  her. 

^  I  must  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  libexty, 
ma'am,  but  I  am  an  enthusiast,  and  daim  to  be 
one  of  the  privileged  in  music  I  never  can  reeiat 
touching  a  well-toned  instrument.  «... 
I  have  used  the  freedom  to  call  to  inquiie  into  the 
character  of  a  pei^n  applying  for  a  rather  con- 
fidential situation  in  my  family — the  place  of  my 
own  maid,  indeed.    I  understand  that  she  has  been 

for  some  years  in  your  service Pny, 

be  seated,  ma'am;"  and  the  visiter  gradondj 
pointed  to  a  seat  by  herself. 

^  I  am  in  my  own  house,"  replied  Mrs.  Heibext, 
haughtily,  and  still  standing  as  stiffly  peipendica- 
lar  as  if  she  had  been  some  small  German  reigning 
Duchess  mortally  afiionted  by  an  enormity,  whkh, 
however,  no  audacious  Frau  durst  commit  upon 
sacred  and  established  etiquette.  Violet,  howefer, 
very  quietly  placed  a  chair  for  her,  but  at  a  re- 
spectfnl  distance  from  the  ottoman  of  which  the 
uninvited  guest  had  now  taken  possesion ;  ind 
Mrs.  Herbert,  having  vindicated  her  dignity,  or 
given  vent  to  her  disgust  by  gentiy  dosing  the 
piano,  sate  down,  saying,  frigidly — **  Whaterer 
neeeBsaty  questions  you  have  to  put  to  me  concern- 
ing my  late  maid  I  shall  be  happy  to  amweri 
ma'am ;  and  as  quickly  as  may  suit  you :  I  am 
just  setting  off  for  the  country." 

Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  whatever  were  her  secret 
thoughts,  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  drew  up 
her  neck  idightiy,  hemmed,  and  said — 

**  I  take  for  granted  that  the  young  woman's 
moral  character  is  wholly  unimpeachable  T" 

**  Morals  involve  so  many  points ; — far  too  wide 
for  present  discussion.  But,  I  presume  that  I  may 
safely  say,  Jenny  Jenkins  is  what  you  mean  by  a 
mond  character." 

^  Have  you,  ma'am,  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
trusting her  with  the  key  of  your  jewel-case,  and 
with  the  other  valuable  property  connected  with 
her  department?  I  should  not  like  to  engage  a 
person  in  whom  I  could  not  place  the  most  impli- 
cit confidence  as  to  my  trinkets  and  valuable  laces ; 
for,  to  say  truth,  I  am  the  most  careless  cieatore 
in  the  world  myself." 

"  You  may  very  safely  intrust  your  famify 
jewels  to  my  late  servant,"  returned  Mrs.  Herbert 
**  Any  other  inquiry,  ma'am  T  she  added,  looking 
to  her  watch ;  **  I  am  rather  pressed,  I  am  son}', 
for  time  this  morning." 

**  Does  she  get  up  small  linen  well,  pray?  • .  •  • 
Of  course  I  do  not  expect  my  own  woman  to  have 
much  leisure  for  such  employments ;  but  I  wish  her 
to  be  able  to  know  when  these  things  are  properly 
done." 

Violet  remembered  that  the  clever  PoUy  was  her^ 
self  rather  an  expert  laundress,  at  least  at  a  smart 
frill  or  cap,  if  for  herself ;  and,  so  far  from  bein; 
*^  a  careless  creature,"  that  few  young  ladies  were 
either  more  vaiii,  or  more  tenacious  of  their  Bir« 
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minghiiin  inoiaie  and  lackered  onuunents  than 
MiM  Grippes  had  heen. 

**  ThiSy  foitiinatelj,  is  a  question  which  admits  of 
proof/*  replied  Mrs.  Herheit  to  the  above  query* 
*^Mn.  Charles,  my  We,  be  so  good  as  ring  the 
bell  for  Jenkins  to  exhibit  her  starchery." 

^  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  pray  don't  trouble  the 
yonng  lady.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  Indeed  this 
with  me  is  another  quite  minor  point.  •  •  •  • 
Does  she  dress  hair  well,  and  in  the  newest  stylel 
lo'short^-for  I  delight  in  frankness,  and  coming  to 
the  point— does  she  thoroughly  understand  the 
onsmental  department  of  toUet  duties?  Has  she 
tute^  resource — can  the  woman,  in  short,  what  I 
an,  dnu  a  la^r* 

^Jenkins can  dress  a  ladyy*  replied  Mrs. .Her- 
bert, with  emphasis  on  one  word  which  annoyed 
Violet,  though  it  probably  fell  innocuous  on  the 
esTB  of  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  now  wholly  occupied 
irith  the  figure  she  made,  and  the  spirit  she  dis- 
pkyed ;  so  that  Mrs.  Herbert's  little  bit  of  delate 
irony  wss  so  much  of  a  well-bred  woman's  petty 
i^iiiy  minpent.     Her  yisiter  went  boldly  on — 

**  Then  she  reaUy  is  a  creature  one  can  tolerate 
About  one.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  have  had 
three  of  the  dowdies  in  my  service  within  the  last 
six  weeks.  I  am,  I  own,  ridiculously  sensitiTC  in 
nme  matters,"  continued  the  lady,  at  last  rising, 
(aa  example  which  Mrs.  Herbert  quickly  followed,) 
bat  stopping  short  to  say, — ^*  By  the  way,  does 
she  write  a  tolerably  genteel  hand,  if  I  required  her 
to  write  a  note  for  me  to  anything  above  my  trades- 
people ?  That  she  works  well  with  her  needle,  I 
^uulerstand ;  but  that  is  quite  secondary.  The 
bnsmess  of  my  maid  is  to  dress  me,  not  to  make  my 
dftmt;  there  are  dressmakers  ^ough  in  Paris." 

Here  again  were  feminine  emphases  annoying  to 
Violet,  who  knew  that  Mrs.  Herbert  had  of  late 
exacted  a  little  work  from  her  maid,  however  de- 
gndingthe  practice  might  be  considered  by  fine 
ladies  and  their  finer  maids. 

*<  The  salary  has,  I  understand,  not  been  illiberal 
with  you,  ma'am,  for  a  person  of  plain  education. 
That  too  I  consider  altogether  unimportant ;  no- 
thmg  can  be  too  much  for  a  thoroughly  qualified 
pciBon  in  whom  one  can  place  entire  confidence," 
co&tmned  Mrs.  Barker,  still  standing  her  ground. 
**  It  is  some  seasons  nnce  she  has  been  to  Paris, 
bat  she  will  have  that  advantage  this  winter,  which 
we  are  to  spend  in  the  French  capital  before  we  go 
to  Vienna.  Without  foreign  travel  no  lady's-maid 
can,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  be  properly 
qualified  for  her  duties." 

**  I  am  no  judge,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert ;  signing  to 
Violet  to  pull  the  belL 

Violet  was  involuntarily  contrasting  the  former 
hold,  brisk,  provincial  belle,  with  the  would-be  wo- 
inan  of  fashion,-— a  part  which  Polly,  in  one  sense, 
performed  very  well ;  while  the  quiet  dignity,  the 
balance  and  repose  of  her  own  manner,  more  per- 
F^xed  her  former  acquaintance,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  self-possessed  and  graceful  young 
natron  before  her,  was  the  shy,  sensitive,  lacry- 
mose  mademoiselle— her  father's  pupil.  «  Order 
»•  Wy's  carriage,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,— 
Wttpelled  togo  as  near  to  kicking  her  risiter  down 


stairs,  as  one  lady  could  venture  with  another. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  drew  up,  and  did  move  oflP,  honouring 
Violet  in  passing  with  a  broad  stare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  her  parting  re- 
marks were  the  natural  impulses  of  a  coarse  mind, 
or  proceeded  from  pure  malice.  Making  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  room,  she  said  aloud,  but  as  if  to 
herself, — **  Pretty  room,  though  of  the  smallest ; 
nothing  to  suit  me,  I  think,  save  those  vases  and 
the  piano ;"  and  to  Mrs  Herbert, — ^^  I  understand 
you  are  selling  off  your  furniture,  ma'am  %  There 
is  nothing,  I  am  sorry,  will  suit  me,  I  fear,  save, 
perhaps,  the  instrument.  I  rather  like  the  tone. 
It  is  shockingly  extravagant  in  me,  no  doubt,  with 
so  many  instruments ;  but  I  am  tempted  to  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  semi-grand.  I^y,  do  let  me 
have  a  preference,  if  possible,  ma'am ;  and  I  assure 
we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  price.  ...  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning :"  an<^  with  the  slightest 
side  curtsy,  Mrs.  Barker  brushed  past,  leaving 
her  victim  trembling  with  indignant  and  insulted 
feelings.  It  was  the  very  first  time  that  Violet 
had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Herbert's  sweet,  serene,  velvety 
disposition  ruffled  by  merely  impertinent  trifles. 
Tears  sprang  into  her  eyes ;— '^  Insolent,  under- 
bred, woman !  Is  this,  Violet— is  this  a  foretaste 
of  the  bitterness  of  poverty  1" 

Violet  sluured  these  wounded  feelings  by  83rm* 
pathy,  if  not  through  her  understanding  ;  and  she 
might  probably  have  cried  for  company,  if  Charles, 
who  had  overheard  the  whole  dialogue,  had  not 
advanced  from  the  back  room,  laughing  aloud, 
and  broken  the  dismal  spell  which  enwrapped  the 
ladies. 

'*  Glorious  Polly  2— but  you  gave  her  as  good  as 
she  brought ;  eh,  mother?  Who  could  fancy  you 
BO  satirical  and  malicious.**  Mrs.  Herbert  at  once 
checked  her  dismal  mood^  and  whispered,  ^'  I  would 
not,  for  worlds,  let  Charles  see  that  we,  silly 
creatures,  ar^  not  proof  against  an  impertinent 
woman  1  How  differently  men  of  the  world  and 
foolish  women  receive  such  insect-sUngs.  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  1  The  men  are  wiser  in  their 
generation." 

Jenkins,  to  the  general  joy,  in  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  made  her  farewell  curtsy,  and  held  her 
cambric  to  her  eyes  according  to  rule.  But  not  a 
whisper  was  extorted  from  her  lady  about  a  certain 
Geneva  lady's-watch— -Mrs.  Herbert's  third  best 
only,  as  to  which  Jenkins  had,  for  weeks  past,  given 
hints,  and  even  made  several  assumptions.  The 
failure  of  this  diplomacy,  perhaps,  gave  Mrs.  Jen« 
kins  more  fortitude  to  bear  the  pang  of  the  sepa- 
ration, which  she  had  all  the  morning  declared 
would  utterly  annihilate  her :  and  she  went  off,  at 
last,  in  visible  discontent. 

*^  There  goes  a  viper  and  an  ingrate,"  said  Mrs. 
Herbert. 

**  There  goes  one  of  those  poor  girls,  whom 
ladies  alternately  spoil  by  pernicious  indulgence 
and  tyrannical  caprice,"  thought  Violet.  But  she 
had  little  leisure  .for  these,  or  even  pleasanter 
thoughts ;  and,  before  Herbert  had  returned  in  the 
evening,  having  left  his  mother  with  her  ailing 
friend  at  Win<bor,  the  whole  house  was  in  that 
lively  brisk  confusion  which  precedes  a  removal. 
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-  *^  Marion  and  I  h&ve  bo  eo&irived  it,  to  Bparc 
Mrs.  Herbert  the  plague  and  anxiety  attending  a 
change  of  house.  When  she  retuma  next  week^  it 
will  be  a  eharming  surprise  to  find  us  all  nicely 
settled.  You  must  contrive  to  fetch  her  to  Chel- 
sea at  once,  under  some  pretext  or  other.  How 
much  needless  pain  we  shall  spare  her!" 

Herbert  warmly  approved  the  scheme ;  and  the 
diminished  household  laboured  with  so  much  seal 
and  alacrity,  under  the  directions  of  Marion,  who 
was  accompanied  by  her  ordinary  staff  of  cha^• 
women,  porters,  gardeners,  &c.,  that,  in  five  days, 
order,  comfort,  beauty,  rose  at  Chelsea,  out  of  the 
chaos  of  tables,  chairs,  and  china  ware  ;  and  the 
¥iUattn  was  transformed  into  a  domestic  paradise, 
Bt  least  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  its  young  mistress. 
8he  had  even  incurred  the  unsanctioned  expense 
of  new  chintz  furniture  and  light  muslin  draperies 
for  Mrs.  Herbert's  little  drawing-room ;  there,  too, 
stood  the  semi-grand,  that  kind  lady's  marriage- 
gift  to  herself.  And  near  the  few  plants  in  the 
little  balcony,  over  the  little  portico,  was  the  pretty 
little  watering  machine,  on  its  light  stand.  Mr. 
Herbert's  books  were  not  yet  completely  arranged 
in  ^*  the  study,"  for  he  had  not  been  half  so  indus- 
trious as  his  lady.  *  Nor  was  Violet's  iancHtm  com- 
pleted, either  in  its  useful  or  ornamental  appoint- 
ments of  poetry  and  preserving^pots,  work-bags, 
^rtfolios,  and  small  household  stores;  but  all 
was  in  fair  train  there  :  and  up-stairs  everything 
was  complete.  Herbert,  though  still  secretly  own- 
ing fkr  too  much  that  power  of  external  circum- 
stances, to  which  early  education  and  the  entire 
habits  of  life  systematically  subdue  the  well-bom 
'English,  long  before  their  fashionable  education  is 
completed  by  the  omnipotent  usages  of  London 
tociety,  also  admired,--bnt  without  forgetting  the 
wofiil  daum/alin  fortune  and  station  which  this-de- 
lightful  quarter  and  charming  residence  must  argue 
to  his  former  associates.  He  was  compelled  to 
feel  that  there  were  here  none  of  the  harsh  or  repul- 
rive  features  of  poverty,  nor  yet  any  indicati6n 
of  that  penurious,  watchful,  pinching  disposition, 
which  entails  care;  and  engenders,  fiirst,  narrow- 
ness, and  finally,  meanness  of  mind  :  yet  this  was 
hot  May  Fair,  it  was  not  the  **  West-End,"  proper- 
ly so  called. 

His  wife  was  still  too  young  and  uninformed — 
too  new,  at  least  to  artificial  society — ^to  be  able  to 
eomprehend  why  one  suburb  of  the  metropolis 
Khould  not  be  quite  as  good  as  another,  if  the  air 
tras  equally  pure,  and  the  views  as  open  and  fine. 
In  her  bosom, 

FirauU,  the  heroio  wealth  of  hiJl  and  bower 

had  not  yet  been  forfeited  to  fashion. 

The  aneient  KngUeh  dower 
Of  inward  happiness 

was  still  entire  in  her  simple  heart.  She  even 
greatly  preferred  their  present  abode  and  locality 
to  the  magnificent  dwellings,  and  dull,  aristocratic 
squares,  which  she  had  been  taught  to  consider 
the  most  enviable  of  residences,  without  having 
been  spoiled  by  the  lessons.  Were  there  not  now 
before  her,  first,  the  nVcr— what  could  replace  its 
absence  from  the  landscape?— ^kies  often  blue, 


and  trees  richly  green ;  comfortable  honses ;  lovely 
children,  and  neat  maids;. and  sometimes  sm&it 
little  grooms,  and  nice  little  carriages;  and  plea- 
sant, well-dressed  people,  her  new  neighbour8,ladiefl 
and  gentlemen  whom  she  longed  to  salute^  walk- 
ing out,  and  bringing  home  1)ooks or  flowers;  and, 
in  the  evenings,  trails  of  fragrance  from  the  sor- 
rounding  gardens,  or  swells  of  music  from  their 
unseen  howeiy  seats,  or  from  the  boats  passing 
with  gay  water  parties;  and  then  the  moonlight 
was  so  much  brighter  and  softer  here  1 

**  Brighter  and  softer  both,"  said  Herbert*  laugh* 
ing ;  but  Violet  would  not  yield  the  point.  She 
could  not  just  eiq>Uin  it  in  words,  but  was  cer* 
tain  she  was  right ;  and  that '  not  the  fint  hooae 
in  London — not 

Grandeur's  most  mafaifleeat  saloon 
was  equal  to  their  sweet  cottage;  and  she  was 
quite  sure  Mrs.  Herbert  would  feel  the  same. 

That  lady  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  trial ;  and 
when  Herbert  went  to  fetch  her  back,  he  kept  hit 
promise,  and  seconded  Violet's  innocent  stratagem. 
Yet,  as  hi  approached  the  dwelling,  he  hesitated, 
and  said, 

"  Ifj  dear  mother,  you  shall,  as  is  very  natural, 
feel  painful  change,  try  to  disguise  it  from  that 
sweet  creature,  who  has  so  exerted  herself  to  con- 
tribute to  our  satisfaction,  and  who  is  so  innocently 
happy  herself  in  the  belief  that  she  has  succeeded. 
We  are  already  at  home." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  as  they  left  their  cheap  vehicle, 
saw,  by  a  glance  at  the  open  casements,  that  the 
house  was  inhabited,  nay,  in  trim  order— in  gala 
costume.  Plants  were  in  the  little  balcony,  nay, 
even  her  favourite  fuschia  ;-^plants  in  the  small, 
but  light  and  airy  hall,  into  which  the  lady  of  the 
house  flew  forth  to  welcome  h^r.  The  caution  and 
prayer  of  Herbert  had  been  superfluous:  the  de- 
light of  hitf  mother  was  genuine,  and  even  raptur* 
ous.  She  ran,  joyously  exclaiming,  from  room  to 
room,  following  her  bHthe  conductress,  and  again 
and  again  embracing  her  as  new  wonders  and  de- 
lights burst  upon  them — 

"How  pretty,  how  sweet,  how  nice:  such  a 
charming  size  of  a  room!  O  my  own  dressing- 
glass,  my  easy-chair,  my  ^—  Oh,  dear  Violet, 
you  have  been  to  me  how  much  more  kind  than 
Napoleon  was  gallant  to  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria — ^restored  my  bed-chamber  ex- 
actly as  it  was." 

"And  transformed  your  home  into  a  fairy 
palace,"  said  Charies.  ''Let  us  cherish  %  good 
conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  belongings  :  it  is  one 
true  element  of  every-day  happiness,  I  begin  to 
fancy  Violet's  Lilliputian  palace  a  much  prettier 
residence  than  our  old  house.  That  was  a  painted, 
bedizened  actress:  this  is  a  f^sh  young  Q;uaker 
beauty,  all  modesty  and  purity,  natural  lilies  and 
roses." 

"Your  comparison  is  happy,  Charles,  You 
beneficent  little  fairy!  how  have  you  contrived  to 
conjure  up  such  a  scene  in  five  short  daysf  And 
Mrs.  Herbert  playfully  pinched  the  ears  of  her 
blushing  favourite. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  has  slept  ten  hours  durin? 
them,"  said  Herbert:   "nor  allowed  me  much 
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mora  lepoM.  Bat  vhe  had  thne  days  of  the 
BnwHM  of  Fleet  Street,  and  her  ragged  staff— her 
totch,  Iriab,  and  Welsh  oteitf. 

^  And  CharleB  is  ao  channiiig  a  oarpoiter  and 
npbelitevir,  ma'am!  .  ,  «  •  Now  that  we  hare 
diioovefed  hia  genius,  shan't  we  make  him  work? 
He  nailed  up  all  those  emn  sticks  hy  himself-^ 
those  pales  to  which  I  am  training  the  Indian 
ciNMS.  They,  poor  dears,  an  npt  vevy  rare  things 
to  be  sue;  hot  tiiey  are  Inxnriant  and  rioh-^heau- 
tifnl,  I  think  them*  For  that  matter,  the  stars 
themselves  are  not  rate^ — ^which  is  just  so  much 
the  aoie  delightftil,  ap  all  the  world  may  see  and 
ajoy  their  b^uty.'* 

"^  And  Violet,  with  the  help,  I  suspect,  of  Irish 
Rsehel,  late  Jlegent  PUrk  housemaid's  assistant, 
now  Chelsea  brevet  oook,  has  oonstiucted  tea-oakee, 
mother  !-*-fio  eomfortable  English  cottage^home 
without  evilw—flaid  made  coffee,  superfine,  equal 
to  Parisian,  which  waits  you  in  our  drawing-room 
•0  won  as  y<m  are  unshawled." 

The  ladies  went  away;  and  Violet  performed 
the  functions  of  Jenkins  in  that  sjnrit  of  kindness, 
and  anxiety  to  please  and  oblige,  which  rendered 
her  offices  true  service.  They  quickly  rejoined 
(3»rles;  and  were  renewing  mutual  congratula- 
tiona  on  being  so  delightfully  settled,  when  the 
gite-beU  was  furiously  rung  by  a  boy,  whom 
Violet,  mdu)  had  heedlessly  been  guilty  of  the  in- 
daootum  of  peeping  from  behind  the  window  dra* 
perisi^  at  a  first  visiter,  pronounced 

'^A  smart  tiger.  •  .  ,  •  And  a  handsome 
cabriolet!  Who  can  it  be,  Charles?  There  is  a 
gutlsman  jumping  out!  I  vow! «— ^  no,  it  can- 
not be;  he  is  plainly,  but  very  handsomely,  dressed 
in  black." 

Herbert  now  came  forward,  and  the  gentleman 
looked  up,  smiled  to  him,  and,  perceiving  some 
ihadow  of  the  lady,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

**  If  it  were  poeeible,  I  should  say  it  was  Grippes, 
but  that  figure  is  clean  shaved :  he  does  not  squinL 
li  it  Jack  transmopriJM^ — ^the  deformed  trans- 
formed? But  they  are  ushering  the  figure,  who- 
ever he  IB,  up  her»— that  won't  do  ;'•  and  Herbert 
hiteroepted  the  stranger,  whoever  he  might  be,  on 
the  narrow,  but  nicely  painted  and  carpeted,  stair, 
uid  showed  him  into  the  back  crib,  named  his 
study. 

**Can  I  believe  my  eyes.  Jack?  Is  it  reaDy 
you?" 

**  Your  ears  will  be  more  astounded,  my  boy- 
ay,  till  they  tingle.  Give  me  joy,  old  fellow ! 
You  congratulate  me— >!  congratulate  you.  My 
fortune  is  made  1  and  your's,  too,  Mr.  Herbert. . . . 
I  have  not  foi^t  your  kindness  to  me  in  adversity 
—I  can  now  ftiUy  repay  you ;  but  what  b  that? 
— demn  such  paltry  repayment.  I  will  make  your 
fortune— I  Insist  upon  itr— I  have  got  rid  of  all  my 
^barrassments— I  have  cast  my  slough.  Faugh ! 
^^  a  time  of  it  I  have,  had  for  some  years — ^It 
torns  me  rick.** 

**And  your  small  visual  imperfection.  Jack— 
ywir  orighial--squlnt  the  vulgar  call  it.** 

*  Qone,  sir,  lUce  other  nuisances, — anything  to 
he  done  or  gotten  for  money,-^nd  I  have  the  tin, 
••^1  tgid,  overflowing  in  both  pocketi  ;-^under- 


wenty  threie  days  since,  the  operation  for  stra- 
bismus,— ^Barker  insisted  upon  it.  He  asserts  that 
the  alightest  cast  of  the  eye  gives  many  an  honest 
man  the  look  of  a  knave;  many  arogue  looks  strait 
enough  though ;  mine  was  very  slight — an  undo>- 
dded  look  at  tunes ;  my  mother  never  could  detect 
it;  but  it  might  have  been  detrimental  to  my 
piospetsts,  notwithstanding.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  tum*out?  It  is  spick^span ;  though  there 
was  no  time  to  have  it  built  for  myself.  I  sail  for 
Hamburg,  by  the  steamer,  to-morrow  m<»ning. 
Hey  for  high  fortune !  John  Bull's  land,  farewelli 
But  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Herbert  ?  make  your 
fortune,  if  you  will  lirten  to  reason  and  allow  me. 
•^Barker  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  speaking 
to  you,  nay,  prohibited  me ;  I  am  here  on  the  sly  $ 
he  is  a  clever,  a  devilish  clever,  but  a  selfish  fel- 
low ;  and  Polly,  the  jade !  looking  handsomer  than 
ever,  kissed  and  hugged  me,  and  all  that ;  but  I  havo 
not  forgot  their  late  conduct.  "  Letters  miecarried," 
ail  my  eye  I  Nor  should  I  have  been  taken  into 
favour,  unless  they  had  urgently  needed  my  co*<ope* 
ration.  The  Cryppeses  have  sung  small  in  London, 
I  guess,  since  Jack  turned  stroller." 

**  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Gryphon  ?"  asked  Herbert, 

**  I  have.  I  got  the  letter  you  were  so  good  aa 
to  leave  for  me,  and  the  enclosure  too ;  that  afi^ir 
of  the  lawsuit  is  all  up.  My  governor  has  with- 
drawn his  claims  for  damages  for  your  lady's 
breach  of  engagement :  he  is  sensible  of  your  kind^ 
ness  to  me;  and  our  family  have  now  a  noble 
game  before  them.  Will  you  take  a  hand,  and 
make  your  fortune?  I  hope  you  will.  Let  me 
persuade  you." 

"*  To  engage  in  the  Old  Established  Church  Phi^^ 
lanthropic  Assurance  Company?" 

'*  Hang  the  Church  and  the  Philanthropic  both ; 
that's  Barker's  own  go,  and  a  set  of  fellows,  fences^ 
he  places  about  him.  Gad  1  what  they  must  have 
sacked  by  it  already— *worth  ^£30,000  a-year,  it  it 
said.  But  Pol  would  reqidvs  a  third  of  that  for 
herself." 

**  Worth  all  the  Company  once  get  their  dutches 
over,"  returned  Herbert. 

Jack  looked  up  scmtinizingly  and  rather  gravel/, 
—not  quite  squinting,  yet  much  farther  from  ordi- 
nary direct  vision.  The  operation  for  strabuimii 
had  either  not  been  completely  effective,  or  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  were  not  yet  accustomed  to 
their  reformed  functions ;  for,  unlike  the  unreformed 
British  Parliament,  they  did  not  **  work  well."  And 
there  was  something  deeper  than  the  eye  in  which 
Jack,  with  all  his  levity,  real  and  affected,  appeared 
troubled. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Company — ^it 
has  great  prospects— ^has  realized  already ; — ^mine 
b  a  quite  different  spec.  You  remember  Count 
Rodolpho  t— had  the  Stocks  girl  married  the  CoUnt, 
she  would  have  been  a  lady  of  title,  the  gipsy, 
and  spared  myself  and  other  honest  gentlemen  aU 
this  to  do," 

"  I  remember  that  adventurer ;  what  of  him?** 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Herbert— you  are  a  man  of 
the  world — ^you  understand  a  thing  or  two— Ro- 
dolpho is  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  though  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  idea  of  this  spec  originated  iA  Loa- 
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don— wits  jiunp,  you  know.  Our  sniyelling  €ro- 
vemment,  to  please  Wilberforce  and  the  other  old 
women  m  small-clothes,  have  abolished  lotteries ; 
hut  the  Continent,  my  boy,  the  Continent  is  open 
to  English  enterprise." 

*^  And  you  go  to  France  or  Germany  to  organize 
a  grand  lottery  1" 

**Ay,  and  to  sell  the  shares  to  honest  John 
Bull ; — warm  love  to  fatherland.  I  reckon  upon 
many  such  as  my  quondam  fnend  the  little  draper, 
and  the  sleek-headed,  radical  ironmonger ;  I  take 
them  as  a  fair  sample  of  our  customers." 

'*  A  lottery  which,  whether  it  erer  be  drawn  or 
not,  can  make  little  difierence,  as  the  great  prizes 
are  likely  to  be  the  count's  Merino  flocks,  or  some 
of  his  estates  and  castles  in  Hungary." 

Jack  involuntarily  laughed.  Symptoms  of  levity 
in  roguery  are  sometimes  more  apt  to  provoke  than 
decent-seeming  hypocrisyk  Herbert  angrily  ex- 
claimed— 

^  How  have  you  presumed  to  make  me  the  con- 
fidant of  such  a  villanous  scheme?  Is  it  not  my 
duty  to  go  at  once  to  the  Austrian  or  French 
Embassy,  and  give  such  information  as  will  cause 
you  and  your  confederates,  should  you  go  to  those 
countries,  be  sent  for  life  to  the  fortress  of  Spiel- 
berg, or  the  galleys,  as  you  will  richly  deserve  ?" 

Mr.  John  Quintin  Crippes  was  taken  a  little 
aback  by  the  tone  Herbert  assumed ;  only  a  little. 
Jack  was  not  easily  disconcerted  by  a  distant  view 
of  danger ;  and  for  from  prone  to  take  ofienoe,  and 
fire  up  at  what  men  usually  regard  as  insults  or 
imputations  on  honour.  He  laughed  without 
much  effort;  and  there  was  at  all  times  hilarity, 
and  even  a  colour  of  sincerity,  in  Jack's  laugh. 
It  was  not  a  hollow  chuckle. 

^Come,  come,  my  good  sir;  no  use  for  getting 
on  the  high  ropes  about  so  simple  a  matter.  You 
must  take  those  who  broached  the  project  for 
much  greater  ninnies  than  they  will  be  found,  if 
you  do  not  guess  that  they  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for  every  difficulty.  You  will  find  that  we 
have  at  least  the  countenance  of  the  mighty  gents, 
whom  you  would  alarm  very  needlessly, — ^perhaps 
a  surer  hold  over  'em.  But,  'pon  honour,  all  is 
bona  fidty  the  spec  a  fair  spec,  and  a  feasible. 
All  above  board,  inviting  the  closest  inspection. 
To-morrow  you  will  see  us  flourishing  in  every 
morning  paper, — ^in  some  of  them  with  a  delicately- 
touched  editorial  paragraph." 

Herbert,  though  not  yet  free  of  suspicion,  fan- 
cied he  might  have  been  too  precipitate ;  and  at  all 
events,  it  was  an  affair  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
titled, upon  mere  suspicion,  to  interfere.  . 

*'  This  could  not  have  been  your  business  with 
me? — ^to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of 
your  visit?" 

^*  Not  a  whit  else.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have 
no  gratitude? — no  sense  of  friendship?  I  mean 
you  to  take  an  interest  in  this  concern,  and  net  a 
few  cool  thousands  by  it.  It  shall  cost  you  no- 
thing,— ^no  risk, — ^merely  your  name;  and  if  the 
project  fail  to  realize  great  profit,  you  are  none  the 
worse.  This  is  but  a  small  line  of  business  for  a 
man  of  your  figure  and  parts,"  continued  Jack, 
looking  round  the  humble  apartment.    ^*  Look  to 


Barker  and  his  wife  flaring  Up: — ^The  fry  of  fid- 
dling  diplomais,  and  the  younger  brothers  who  were 
wont  to  honour  my  father's  fiddles,  ices,  and  cham- 
pagne, are  nothing  to  them  now*  Barker  has  abso- 
lutely made  a  way  among,  the  city  feUows,— 4he 
capitalists, — ^they  consult  hini»— they  seize  his 
hints.  It  must  be  owned  Barker  has  a  genius  for 
finance  that  astonishes.  Land  companies  in  the 
Falkland  Islands;  rail-road  at  the  Darien;  patent 
for  some  entirely  new  locomotive  power,  which  will 
supersede  steam  altogether, — something  to  be  done 
by  electricity ; — ^but  I  am  not  a  man  of  science." 

**  Nor  I  one  of  finance ;  and  so  Jack  I  must  bid 
you  good  by, — ^wishing  you,  in  the  words  of  the 

toast  of  your  friend^  the  Mayor  of  W ,  success 

in  all  your  intentions— provided  they  be  honest" 

**  Grood  Gad !  and  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Herbert, 
that  a  man,  I  say  it  again,  of  your  figure  and  ta- 
lents, is,  at  your,  age,  and  with  your  stylish  town 
habits,  to  sit  down  to  the  study  of  musty  law ! — in 
which  you  may  succeed,  though  Barker  says,  it  b 
much  more  likely  not, — and  certainly  not  for 
many  years : — I  have  calculated  ail  those  chances 
in  my  time  in  my  own  case." 

'*  You,  Jack !"  said  Herbert,  laughing ;  ^  so  you 
too  have  dreamed  of  the  Bendi  and  Great  Seal  in 
your  time." 

**  Faugh  I  don't  mention  it — ^who  would  encoun* 
ter  an  old  Eldon's  worry  and  drudgery,  even  to  be 
as  rich  as  old  Eldon  ?  Certainly  no  man  of  spirit, 
who  knows  life — and  loves  pleasure.  Your  charm* 
ing  lady,  too,  formed  tP  adorn  the  most  brilliant 
lot" 

**  Thank  you,  Jack->-but  I  fear  that  that  same 
lady,  so  much  obliged  by  your  good  opinion,  is 
now  waiting  for  me."  Jack  saw  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  im- 
proved looks,  and  handsome  dress,  to  the  ladies. 
The  domestic  privacy  of  the  **  bit  of  a  box  *'  was  as 
jealously  guarded  by  its  master,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
palace.    He  rose  to  go. 

*^  My  governor  charged  me  to  kias  her  fair  hand 
as  his  proxy.  He  means  to  ofier  his  congratula- 
tions in  person,  some  of  those  days. Now 

that  our  house  has  got  the  sun  on  the  wall,  his 
opera  has  come  uppermost  with  the  old  fellow. 
You  know  what  a  fanaiioo  it  is.  He  hopes  that 
your  lady  will  at  least  attend  the  rehearsals." 

**  My  wife  must  decide  for  herself  about  that," 
replied  Herbert,  somewhat  haughtily  ;  and  Jack, 
with  affectionate  adieus,  walked  off — swore  at  his 
tiger  like  a  lord — mounted  his  own  cab  with  the 
air  of  a  master,  and  whirled  away. 

**  Was  it  indeed  Jack  Crippes,  Charles?'*  cried 
Violet,  somewhat  excited  and  curious. 

"  The  veritable  Jack." 

*^  Well  dressed — ^looking  elean^  even— and  a  pri- 
vate cabriolet.    Wonders  never  cease  I" 

*'  Never  in  London,  while  such  mirade-mongers 
abound  as  certain  members  of  that  gifted  fiunily. 
I  heard  to-day  that  Emmeline,  the  third  or  fourth 
girl — ihe  romping  little  thing  who,  at  W  > 
two  years  ago,  used  to  provoke  us  to  punish  her 
with  kisses,  has  made  a  conquest  of  the  grandson 
and  heir  of  the  proud  old  Duke«of  Plantagenet.  His 
grace  will  certainly  be  fit  for  a  strait-waistcoat  if 
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the  d&ng^ter  of  a  mere  Mus.  Doc.  obtom  any  chance 
of  hia  dnehesB's  coronet !" 

'^  Emmeline ! — She  is  veiy  yonng — and  very 
wild— hut  not  an  ill-hearted  little  thing — a  duch- 
esB !  She  waa  thought  in  the  family  very  like  the 
portraita  of  Mza*  Jordan.   Is  it  not  stzange  V* 

**  A  high  destiny  probably  awaits  the  resem- 
Uanoe  of  poor  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  boy,  her  lover, 
lost  both  his  father  and  mother  when  a  mere  child. 
Hifl  grand-parents  have  not  only  spoiled  him,  but 
lost  his  affections  in  the  process.  He  was  at  Eton 
with  a  prirate  tutor,  whose  seyerity  finished  the 
Tom.  The  boy — ^he  is  far  from  a  fool,  too— broke 
out  as  wild  as  a  sailor  after  a  two-years'  yoyage, 
yet  was  captiyated — ^thongh  tempted,  I  believe,  as 
much  by  Mrs.  Barker's  chickens,  jellies,  and 
champagne,  as  by  the  plump  charms  of  merry 
little  Emmy, — ^who  miist  be  endowed  with  an  in- 
stiacttye  cunning — and  the  adroit  flattery  of  Mr. 
fiarker.    They  are  a  clever  feanily — over-trump 

4he ,    The  old  Duke  has  Uirown  himself 

at  the  feet  of  royalty,  to  prevent  the  attaint  of  his 
patrician  blood.  But,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  no 
kttnsde  cachet  in  England,  although  the  scions  of 
Bobility  should  disgrace  themselves  in  the  absence 
of  the  wholesome  personal  restraint  of  their  fair 
paramours." 

^  It  is  wonderful !— ^d  Jack  tell  you  all  thisf* 

*^  Oh,  no— Jack  does  not  know  himself  I  dare- 
say, and  I  forgot  to  teU  him — which,  had  I  loved 
mischief,  I  ought  to  have  done.  Jack  might  have 
spoilt  all.  The  Duke  has  laid  violent  hands  on  his 
heir  just  now  ;  but  unless  the  lad  revolt  himself — 
which  might  happen  if  he  were  prudently  managed 
—my  life  oa  it,  that  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  with 
the  help  of  h«r  husband — ^who  of  course  knows  no 
more  of  anything  of  the  sort  than  the  babe  un- 
horo— circumvents  Plantagenet,  and  all  his  kith, 
kin,  allies,  and  doers." 

*^  Emmeliiie  Ciyppes  perhaps  a  duchess  !'*  again 
ejacolated  Violet ;  that  little  romp,  whose  unkempt 
corls  and  rebellious  shoulder-straps  it  had  so  short 
time  since  cost  her  some  pains  to  preserve  in  pro- 
priety— that  merryreyed,  neglected  child,  who  had 
been  left  with  whoever  would  keep  her  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  untlL  her  family  gained  some  footing  in  town. 
Emmeline  had  been  sent  up  at  last ;  and,  in  a  turn 
of  good  fortune,  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Barker, 
upon  nearly  the  principle  which  made  confessors, 
iiobles^  and  ministers,  throw  fair  alluring  objects  in 
the  way  of  Louis  XIY.  or  XV.,  (though  here  with 
strictly  UffUimate  ends,)  had  made  his  wife  order 
her  dresses ;  and  he  bought  her  a  pony,  and  sent  her 
scampering  in  all  the  by-ways  rou^d  London,  at- 
tendnl  sometimes  by  himself,  but  as  frequently  by 
only  Biike  Twigg.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  wild, 
pretty  girl,  fredi  as  a  May  blossom,  and  seemingly 
as  innocent,  caught  plenty  of  admirers ;  and  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  knew  how  to  sift  the 
enormous  quantity  of  chaff  from  the  few  grains  of 
matiimonial  wheat  which  they  speculated  on  turning 
to  account  It  was  to  Barker  amazing,  how  adroitly 
the  untutored  girl  took  her  cue,  and  performed  her 
put,  though  no  direct  ooimselling  passed  between 
^hem.  He  was  constrained  to  feel,  that  there  was 
in  Emmeline  a  more  exquisite  subtilty,  a  more  re- 


fined ductility,  than  in  his  owii  accomplished  lady ; 
who,  with  more  experience,  and  perhaps  natural 
artifice,  was  more  coarsely  organized,  and  had 
much  less  original  sensibility. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr. 
Barker,  that  the  young  girl  formed  at  once  that 
}>aasionate  attachment  to  her  noble  boy-admirer, 
which  excited  both  his  vanity  and  affection,  and 
that  she  made  no  concealment  of  her  transporta— 
her  Haidee  abandonment.  Had  the  handsome 
young  Eu*l  been  merely  the  baker's  apprentice^ 
£mmelin6  might  not  have  been  quite  so  easily  cap- 
tivated ;  although  Barker  thought  even  this  degree 
of  folly  not  impossible  in  her,  and  at  her  age ;  for 
though  she  had  breathed  oidy  the  sacred  atmos- 
phere of  England,  where  such  lapses  seldom  occur 
with  tolerably  well-brought-up  damsels,  she  was 
wild,  giddy,  and  wilful.  As  it  was,  he  and  his  wife 
had  a  delicate  game  to  play,  though  he  hoped  they 
were  equal  to  it-;  and  he  feared  not  even  the  great 
Duke  with  all  his  influence,  so  much  as  the  hard, 
genteel  vulgarity  of  the  mother  of  Emmeline,  and 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  Jack,  whom,  in  the 
critical  state  of  matters,  Barker  was  doubly  happy 
to  ship  off  for  a  time.  An  affair,  so  important  in 
its  consequences  to  every  member  of  the  Talented 
Family,  may  be  as  well  pursued  to  its  auspicious 
close,  before  returning  to  the  humble  household  at 
Chelsea* 


Earl  St.  Edward,  *the  youthfiol  loirer,  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  his  new  feelings,  to  remember 
that  he  had  himsdf  parents  to  whom  he  owed  sub- 
mission ahd  duty,  much  less  to  think  that  his  be* 
witching  and  enamoured  Emmeline,  who  could 
scarce  exist  out  of  his  arms,hadeither  ^end  or  rela- 
tive, save  the  delightful  woman  who  compassionately 
facilitated  their  meetings,  but  who,  notwithstand- 
ing tender  pity  for  her  sister,  had  most  honourably 
warned  him,  that  he  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  family  by  an  attachment  to  one  below  him  in 
station,  and  whose  only  recommendation  was  ex* 
treme  sweetness  and  loveliness,  and  devoted  affection 
to  himself.  This  was  an  affair  which  her  husband 
would  never  forgive  her  for  being  piivy  to.  Yet— 
and  Mrs.  Barker  covered  her  tearful  eyes  with  her 
laced  cambric — ^how  could  she  see  her  dear  sister 
pining  to  death  under  a  hopeless  passion  ?  .Unhappy 
it  was  that  they  had  ever  met — ^the  fates  seemed  to 
rule  such  things ;  yet,  part  they  must— though  one 
more  solitary  lide  in  tiie  shady  lane  where  the  stars 
had  first  thrown  them  togeUier^— one  more  inter- 
view, to  sigh  forth,  in  the  twilight  boudoir,  the  fatal 
word  **  which  has  been  and  must  be :"— But, 
it  must  be  the  very  last.  The  young  lord  was 
affected.  He,  too,  began  to  think,  that  the  dire 
*'  farewell'*  must  be  said.  The  matter  was  almost 
overdone,  when  the  tears,  and  sobs,  and  hysterics  of 
the  passionate  girl,  who  was  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing rather  than  part  with  either  the  lover  or  the 
lord,  to  whom  she  wildly  clung,  restored  the  equili- 
brium, and  carried  the  day  in  defiance  of  the  high- 
minded  scruples  of  Mrs,  Barker. 

How  it  happened  that  her  confidential  maid— 
the  identical   Mrs,  Jane  Jenkins— ventured   to 
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forfeit  her  mistxeas's  ptotectioB  and  Mendihij), 
ftnd  accompany  the  fugitive  jouog  lady  that  Bame 
night  hj:  a^  first-rate  train  for  the  norths  while  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Barker  followed,  in  hot  purgiait^  hy  the 
next  tmin»  wto  are  unable  to  say*  How^  too,  for 
the  sndden  unpremeditated  flight,  she  had  made 
certain  praparationa,  must  remain  a  mystery; 
though  it  is  oertain  that  the  young  bride  did  not 
assume  the  white  silk  and  pink  roses  provided,  and 
in  which,  to  her  bridegroom,  she  looked  so  fascinait- 
jug,  until  the  obliging  blacksmith  had  fiurly  riveted 
the  hymeneal  fetters,  exactly  four  holirs  before 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Barker  appeuvd.  Their  pursuit 
could  not  well  have  been  closer,  as  some  of  the 
newspapers  took  pains  to  explain,  because,  the 
young  couple  had  unfortunately  got  the  start  by 
an  earlier  train.  The  Eton  tutor  and  ihe  Duke's 
aolicitor,  Mr.  Giyphon,  were  fbur  hours  later  still, 
and  the  young  couple  had  retired  to  their  chamber, 
which  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  invade. 
,  And  now,  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone. 
Mr.  Barker,  like  an  honourable  man,  had  him- 
aell^  before  leaving  London,  sent  intelligenee  to 
Plantagenet  House.  He  was  at  first  savage,  and 
warmly  reproached  the  young  man ;  but  the  ho* 
ttour  of  his  sister  and  hk  fomily  required  that 
the  marriage  should  now  be  completed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible ;  and  eome  Bishop  flnidi 
what  the  blacksmith  had  so  hopefully  begun.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  town, 
as  did  the  Duke's  agents,  unable  to  withdraw 
the  enamoured'  boy  of  aighteen  from  his  still 
younger  bride ;  and,  perhaps,  fancying  that  it 
was  best  to  let  him  cool  at  bis  leisure.  They,  in^ 
deed,  feared  that  his  escape  was  now  impossible, 
though  afraid  to  say  this  to  their  principal.  They 
left  Uie  young  pair  so  much  absorbed  in  hjrmeneal 
blis%  that  the  husband,  for  a  Ume,  forgot  how  very 
unsuitable  and  degrading  an  alliance  he  had  con- 
tracted, and,  what  was  more  surprising,  the  wife 
so  much  in  love,  that  she  forgot  she  had  married  a 
nobleman,  and  might  live  to  be  a  Duchess.  Her 
charming  Albert  was  far/yr  handsomer  than  Tom, 
Mr.  Stocks'  handsome  groom,  at  W-.— ,  who  had 
first  taught  her  to  ride,  and  to  love  also,  though 
ihis  waa  a  secret  Emmeline  had  kept  f^m  all  ^e 
world,  even  from  her  sister ;  as  Tom,  though  he  had 
promised  to  write  to  her  in  London,  had  not  kept 
Ms  word.  This  neglect  had  vexed  her  for  a  fow 
seconds  each  day  of  a  week,  but  was  all  so  much 
the  better  now.  What  would  Tom  think,  when 
he  heard  she  had  married  a  lord — ^whom  she  loved 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  ever  she  did  Him 
«— whom,  she  rather  thought,  she  had  never  oared 
much  for  after  all ;  for  now  Mrs.  Barker  said  to 
those  who  flocked  to  her  on  her  return  to  town, 
to  learn  all  the  particulars,  **  Theirs  was  such  love 
—Hmch  enraptured  fondness— very  improper,  no 
doubt,  and  exceedingly  to  be  regretted — as  hap- 
-piness  seldom  attended  such  alliances,  especially 
to  the  lady.-^But  such  love!  Barker  himself," 
aha  remarked,  *' severe  and  displeased  as  he  was 
^th  Emmy,  as  well  as  with  Lord  St.  Edward, 
Barker  says  it  is  more  like  what  one  readsof  inShak- 
'spears,<Nr  the  poetsof  Italy,  than  English  marriage." 

Barlror,  x«m«siberiiig  pavsages  in  hia  own 


boyhood,  had  certamly  said  to  his  wife,  ^^How 
blest  the  fools  are !  Could  it  but  last,  I  shouU 
almost  envy  ^»  young  lord,  that  he  has  got 
our  pretty  amorous  Cinderella,  and  escaped  some 
one  of  the  high-blooded  dames,  that  would  hun 
been  mamsuvring  for  him,  or  his  estate  and  cor»> 
net,  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  left  school.  Can  she 
keep  him,  now  that  she  has  got  him?  But  thatb 
her  look-out— «nd  partly  ours.  I  have  littie  faith 
in  Emmeline's  discretion;  and  to  talk  of  the/wwi- 
cipUa  of  a  woman— of  a  girl  at  her  age !  I  look 
to  you  for  the  safety  of  your  sister.  I  am  sum- 
moned to  the  duke  to-day ;  but  all  the  dukes  in 
Christendom  cannot  unmarry  Emmy.  There  niU 
be  other  snares  laid  for  her;  but,  if  she  have 
sense,  we  can  cope  with  them',  and  love  will  at 
first  be  her  safeguard." 

The  enraged  duke  would  listen  to  no  mtasores 
for  the  completion  of  the  union  by  a  repetition 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  England,  even  when 
Barker  insinuated  that  a  future  Duke  of  Plantsge- 
net  might  be  bom  with  a  stigma,  unless  the  Scoteh 
marriage  was  sanctioned  by  English  law,  which, 
as  Lord  St.  Edward  was  under  age,  waa  impossible^ 
without  his  grandfather^s  consent.  But  Uie  duke 
would  have  paid  any  sum  to  the  girl,  or  her 
family,  to  quash  her  claims.  Barker  was  a| 
honourable  man  ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be 
listened  to.  The  idea  was  insulting.  His  wife, 
when  she  heard  of  this  proposal,  waa  by  no  meant 
so  sure. 

In  the  meanwhUe,^  tha  young  pair  returned  ta 
iown;  and,  as  Mr.  Barker  found  it  both  impolitic 
and  inconvenient  to  receive  them;  and  as  the  gates 
of  Plantagenet  House  were  rigidly  dosed,  they  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  greater  woman  than  ever,  found 
a  temporary  home  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  when 
their  diildlsh  fondness,  and  mors  childish  quarreler 
and  immense  consumption  of  oonfectionaiy/afibrd- 
ed  great  amusement  to  the  other  inmates  and  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment.  More  than  once  in 
the  second  honeymoon  Mrs.  Barker  had  been  called 
into  make  upthe  peace ;  and  she  uniformly  took  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved  husband.  The  merits  of  the 
oases  of  matrimonial  grievance  it  was,  indeed,  not 
very  easy  at  all  times  to  comprehend,  beyond  the 
fact,  that  **  Emmeline  was  so  saucy  and  teasing," 
and  **  Albert  was  so  cross." 

Not  once  In  all  this  time  had  Mrs.  Barker  pei^ 
mitted  her  father  and  mother  to  embrace  and  eon- 
gratulate  their  most  fortunate  child.  There  was 
time  enough  for  that  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
had  been  repeated ;  and  Professor  Crippes  had  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Plantagenet 
peerage  in  its  remotest  periods,  and  through  all  its 
minute  ramifications,  long  befbre  he  had  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  his  noble  son-in-law. 
One  day,  however,  that  the  young  lord  had  gonte 
with  Mr.  Barker  to  Ascot,  Mrs.  Barker  carried  her 
sister  to  see  her  parents,  who  received  her  with 
pride  and  joy ;  though  Mrs.  Crippes  soon  remarked, 
that  **  it  did  her  little  good  to  have  a  lord  for  a  son, 
if  they  were  never  to  enter  his  door,  or  she  or  hen, 
save  the  Barkers,  be  one  farthing  the  better  for  him." 
The  better^bred  Professor  hoped,  as  soon  as  prudence 

would  penalty  he  might  hayaihe  honour  <rf  pajiiig 
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his  rejects  to  Earl  St.  Edward,  whose  mother  had 
been  a  pupil  of  his  at  Windsor,  where  both  she  and 
iisr  eoQsin,  Lady  Laura  Temple,  had  lived  with  their 
irandmother  the  DaeheM-dowager  of  Drawcanairt 

""Tbeti  that  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert 
anut  have  baen  as  old  as  St.  Edward's  mother-^ 
hr  too  ancient  for  Sir  George  Lee8"-*-^d  Mrs. 
Saiker,  who  had  bee&  for  some  time  appropriating 
tlM  basnet  a«  a  caTalier,  more  dosdy  than  her 
sharp-witted  mother  altogether  approved.  ^  Is 
/our  old  apprentioe,  Charles  Herlmi'f  wife,  also 
fionneeted  with  the  St.  Edwarda  fkmilyl'' 

"  No ;  with  the  Tarberts  only."  And  the  Pro* 
iSmor  began  to  instruct  the  young  coontesa  in  her 
noble  family  ooxmeziona,  which  Emmy  declared 
pu^ed  her  wone  than  ooontetpoint;  wad  hastily 
inquired  about  the  said  apprentice,  Mademoiselle 
Yielette. 

^  And  the  married  that  channing  man  we  used 
to  have  such  jfiBunons  romps  with  at  W*-  »  when 
I  was  a  chit!  Where  do  they  live  ?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly go  and  visit  them,  and  have  them  to  dine 
witii  us.  Mademoiselle  waa  so  kind  to  me,  when 
you,  mamma,  need  to  be  cross  and  box  my  ears  1 
I  liked  her  very  much.  She  thought  me  pretty 
then,  and  made  up  one  of  her  pink  French  dresses 
into  a  bali-firock  for  me,  when  I  waa  a  dowdy 
thing  at  the  dandngHMshool. — ^Were  not  my  bro^ 
then,  Jack  and  Ked,  m  love  with  herr* 

**  Pretty  reminlsoence  for  a  countess,"  said  Mrs. 
Buker,  **  Fie,  Emmeline  I  are  you  not  ashamed 
of  yourself,  after  the  match  I  have  secured  for  you?" 

^  La  I  You  eeeured  for  me,  Polly !  How  can 
|on  lay  so?  Much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Barker.  Did  not  St.  Edward  fall  in  love  with  me 
at  the  riding^sehooH  •  •  •  •  But  I  will  go  to 
Re  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert,  and  take  my  husband 
too,— -I  am  determined  on  that.  She  has  got  a 
eharming  husband,  but  she  has  not  got  an  Earl, 
though." 

**  You  little  fool  I  I  wish  you  would  teke  pattern 
by  her  in  elegance  and  propriety  of  manners." 

**  I  am  a  countess  any  way,"  returned  Emme* 
line,  pouting  and  hitching  up  the  shoulder-strap  In 
the  old  fashion — though,  her  dresses  were  now  of  a 
fit  to  remain  quietly  upon  her,  had  she  been  so 
inclined. 

''Something  must  be  done  to  complete  Emme- 
Wa  education,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Barker.  **  Bar- 
W  says,  that  every  one,  even  St.  Edward,  wiU, 
by  and  by,  remark  her  deficiencies,  and  want  of 
^vtemi.  She  ought  at  the  least  to  spend  a  few  hours 
erery  morning  at  my  house,  where  there  is  no 
SMoeasity  for  her  masters  knowing  who  or  what 
fheis." 

''Will  die,  though !"  returned  the  young  conn- 
teai  aaueUy.  '<  No,  Polly ;  it  is  about  tune  to  give 
vp  kasons  when  one  marries." 

"Barker  has  been  seriously  thinking,  father," 
continued  Barker's  lady,  paying  no  more  attention 
to  her  sister  than  if  she  were  a  bit  of  wax  in  her 
^da,  •*  that  if  we  were  to  engage  Herbert's  wife 
to  attend  Emmeline,  in  my  house,  and  under  my 
«y^  fw  a  few  hours  a*day,  while  St.  Edward  rides 
out,  we  could  not  fbrm  a  better  or  quieter  arrange** 
MBts  and  xmtal  to  Herbert  loo,  poor  felloWy  in 


his  poor  oircuniBtftnces:     Besides  l^inging,  Violet 
could  give  the  countess  instruction  on  many  useful 
points  that  I  have  no  leisure  to  impart*    •    .    • 
The  usagea  of  sooiety--HDQatter8  of  etiquette,  I  must 
myself  attend  to«" 

**  Spoken  like  yourself,  my  ever  dear,  ever  tar 
lented  child  (— 4)ene£actr$ss  and  ornament  of  your 
family  1"  returned  the  proud  Professor,  in  his  grandr 
est  manlier,  rising  £rom  his  chair  to  his  tiptoes. 
^ My  angel  countess,  you  mu^  Vst^n  to  the.  affec- 
tionate sister  and  talented  brother,  who  have  your 
honour  and  interest  so  much  at  heart,  Lovely 
and  gifted  as  you  are  by  Nature,  my  darling  child, 
edticfition  and  polish  must  still  farther  fit  you  to 
grace  your  strawberry  leaves,  and  prove,  as  you 
must  do,  one  of  the  brightest^  omamenta  of  the 
future  court  of  Victoria  the  First." 

*^I  am  determined  to.be  presented  at  court  the 
same  day  with  ihe  other  brides  ;  but  Str  Edward 
can't  think  yet  who  is  to  present  me— not  Polly, 
it  seems,  woi^  be  received,  for  as  fine  and  clever 
a  lady  i^e  b :  setting  herself  above  every  one,  and 
always  taking  Albert's  part  against  me«  I  always 
liked  Susan  bettor  tbtn  Polly."  This  List  waa  a 
whisper  to  papa. 

.Mrs.  Barker  had,  for  some  time,  perceived,  that 
it  was  to  be  no  easy  task  to  manage  the  petted^ 
spoiled,  wayward,  c6unteB8.  In  her,  the  quick 
natural  parts  which  distinguished  all  the  family, 
highanimal  spirits,  a  vivacious  good-natured  vanity, 
and  a  singular  mixture  of  shrewdness  (some  would 
have  said  cunning)  and  simplicity,  Ibrmed,  with 
warmth  of  afieoUon,  the  basis  of  a  diaracter  which, 
under  skilful  and  kind  management,  might  have 
been  moulded  to  worth  and  grace ;  though  now,  to 
appearance,  Emmeline's  ruin,  as  a  moral  being,  waa 
beyond  retrievaL  Even  in  her  efiervesoent  tumul- 
tuous feelings  for  her  husband,  there  was  little  of 
that  saving  grace,  to  a  very  young  woman,  still 
without  regulating  principle  or  restraining  judg- 
ment*-4M70.  The  fondness  with  which  Emmeline 
alternately  charmed  and  annoyed  her  young  lord, 
scarcely  deserved  that  sacred  name.  Respect  for 
Mr.  Barker  was  another  restraining,  if  not  whole^ 
some,  influence.  Kind  and  conciliating  aa  were 
his  manners  at  all  times  to  the  pretty  animated 
puppet  that  he  had  played  for  his  own  purposes. 
She  feared,  and  in  some  measure  loved  him ;  and  she 
entertained  the  instinctive  affection  felt  by  all  his 
children  for  the  courteous  and  indulgent  Professor 
whose  very  flatteries  of  his  famUy  were  sincere. 
Save  those  feelings,  the  young  countess  was  far 
above  all  the  ordinary  ii^uences  and  restraints  of 
the  opinions  and  customs  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  women.  She  had,  indeed,  never  been 
under  them ;  having  passed  at  once  from  the  school- 
child  to  the  ennobled  matron.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Barker  had  that  morning  held  a  serious  con- 
versation with  his  wife.  Enmieline  had  been 
piquing  the  vanity,  if  not  awakening  the  jealousy, 
of  her  young  lord,  by  certain  romping  flirtations 
with,  happily  not  one,  but  three  or  four  hussar* 
officers  living  at  the  same  hotel :  and  Mrs.  Barker 
had '  chided  in  vain,  Emmeline  quickly  retorting 
upon  her  her  own  flirtations.  Barker  had  perceived 
Iiord  St»  Edward's  soUeimeii,  The  yoQPg  husband 
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was  too  proud]  to  complain ;  and  though  Barker 
again  saw  the  amuung  couple,  on  the  same  eyening, 
lolling  on  the  same  aofe,  and  eating  at  the  same 
pine-apple,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  **  A 
connexion  which  secures  to  Emmeline  a  station  and 
consequence  no  one  durst  have  dreamed  of/'  he 
said  to  his  wife;  **and  which  ought  to, be  of 
inconceivable  adrantage  to  us,  and  the  whole 
family,  may  terminate  in  disappointment  and  dis- 
grace  If  your  sister  cannot  be 

taught  discretion,  grinded  into  the  observance  of 
propriety,  St.  Edward  will  revolt.  Passion  b 
at  present  his  preservative, 'and  her  safety;  but 
there  will  be  sudden  and  violent  reaction;  the 
blood  of  Plantagenet  will  assert  itself.  He  was 
Bom  and  nursed  a  high  aristocrat.  He  will  not 
long  forget  what  he  has  forfeited  by  his  rasl^  mar- 
riage, unless  his  wife  retain  that  influence  over  his 
mind,  as  well  as  his  affections,  which  only  mind 
and  affection,  ay,  and  unbounded  complaisanoe, 
good  tact,  a  Uttle  of  her  sex's  Jineue^  can  enable 
her  to  retain." 

*^  Where^  Barker,  are  you  to  look  for  all  this 
nonsense  in  Emmy  1 "  replied  Mrs.  Barker,  peevish- 
ly. "She  is  a  pretty,  saucy,  spoiled  child, — ^but 
dhe  is  St.  Edward's  wife — and  ^e  is  a  young  man 
and  very  much  in  love." 

Mr.  Burke  Barker  did  not  deigi\  to  reply.  On 
this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  his  spirited  lady 
did  not  always,  perhaps,  quite  understand  him ;  and 
he  found  it  more  convenient  to  issue  his  commands, 
and  exact  obedience,  than  to  reason  with  her. 

<<  Emmeline  seems  to  have  an  affectionate  recol- 
lection of  Violet;"  said  he,  "and  if  she,  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert  I  mean,  can  be  induced  to  spend 
a  few  hours  Spday  with  her — ^to  be  in  a  sort  domes- 
iicated  with  her; — ^in  short,  I  conceive  that  the  in- 
diiect  influence  <^  Violet's  character  may  have  even 
happier  consequences  on  the  foolish  child,  than  any 
direct  lessons  she  could  receive.  The  mother-in- 
law,  also,  the  elder  Mrs.  Herbert,  is  a  woman  of 
pleasant  and  graceful  manners,  and  familiar  with 
society, — ^in  short,  both  are  very  much  the  sort  of 

persons  Elmmeline  requires. As  Herbert 

spends  five  days  of  ike  week  in  chambers,  they 
must  have  abundant  leisure  for  the  office  for  which 
you  have  no  ^sm,"  Barker  politely  said,  "and  for 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  requite  them  ade- 
quately!" 

"Pooh! — ^With  money  that  part  of  it  may  be 
managed;— and  to-day  I  shall  sound  Emmeline; 
the  main  difficulty  lies  with  her ;  obstinate,  un- 
grateful thing,  as  ^e  is." 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  this  sounding.  The 
rustic  countess  was  eager  to  renew  her  acquaintance 
with  the  gentle  and  sympathizing  "Mademoiselle," 
whose  kindness  and  indulgence  had  left  so  grate- 
ful an  impresdon  on  her  heart ;  but  she  would  be 
no  one's  pupil : — ^had  she  married  an  earl  to  be  sent 
to  school? 

"  Then,  Emmeline,  unce  you  are  so  desirous  to 
•renew  your  acquaintance  wiUi  Violette,  suppose  we 
and  papa  take  a  drive  to  the  out-of-the-way  place 
at  which  she  lives!" 

"Charming!"  cried  the  countess,  springing  to 
her  feet,  and  dancing  round.    "  I  never  see  no- 


body,—  I  had  more  friends,  and  more  fim  at 
W— •  than  since  I  have  been  in  London,  and 
married ; — ^but  I  have  not  got  my  cameo  braceleti 
-r-I  should  like  to  wear  my  cameo  bracelets  when 
I  visit  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert;  and  I  wish  I  had 
some  nice  present  to  make  her — she  was  very  good 
to  me,  that  girl  was  indeed,  papa." 

"Bewitching  creature,"  returned  the  Profsseor, 
"  who  would  not  be  good  to  you,  my  angel,— doat 
on  you?" 
'  "  You  were  always  mamma's  pety  my  own 
Emmeline,"  said  Mrs.  Crippes  quite  blandly,  and 
in  unwonted  whining  tones." 

"WasI,  mamma?-— humph!  Order  sif  carriage, 
papa.  I  tiiink  you  and  I  shall  go  alone,  and  Polly 
can  follow  us,  if  she  wish  it,  in  her  own.  two 
carriages  following  look  so  dashing." 

"I  ought  also  to  accompany  you,"  said  Mtb. 
Crippes,  "and  wish  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert  joy.  It 
is  not  right  to  neglect  them,  poor  things,  now  that 
they  have  fallen  into  misfortunes.*' 

"  Another  day,  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Barker  de« 
cidedly,  "  will  serve  your  purpose,  and  yon  shall 
go  in  my  carriage,  Emmeline, — ^we  cannot  have 
St.  Edward's  arms  bhuEoning  an  obscure  cottage* 
door,  in  an  unfashionable  quarter."  The  counteaa 
already  comprehended  thisgrand  difficulty,andgave 
way,  Uiough  she  'still  regretted  the  want  of  her 
bracelets;  and  while  she  ran  out  to  set  her  bonnet 
and  prepare  for  her  drive,  and  the  Professor  col- 
lected the  MS.  music  of  that  darling  opera  in 
which  "Mademoiselle"  was  to  have  been  prima 
donna,  and  which  was  even  dearer  to  his  heart  and 
vanity  than  his  noble  daughter,  Mrs.  Barker  and 
her  mother  were  left  alone. 

"  Why,  may  I  not  accompany  the  countcee^  my 
own  child,  ma'am?"  said  Mrs.  Crippes  shsjply 
"  Do  you  and  your  husband,  Mrs.  Barker,  intend 
to  estrange  the  affections  of  my  daughter  from  me  { 
Do  you  mean  to  monopolise  her  and  her  husband 
wholly  to  yourselves,  pray?  If  your  father  had 
the  spirit  of  a  mite  he  would  put  an  end  to  thie, 
and  go  at  once  with  me  to  the  earl,  telling  him 
who  we  are.  Emmeline  is  his  wife,  I  fencer, 
and  our  own  flesh  and  blood — somewhat  nearer  to 
her  and  him,  than  you  and  your  husband,  Mrs. 
Barker.  And  I  fancy  he  can  do  something/or  us,  if 
he  like-Hind  for  my  son  Jack,  too, — ^whidi  is  more 
than  ever  you  have  done,  Mrs.  Barker,  rich  as  it  is 
said  your  husband  is  getting  in  one  way  or  other." 

These  reproaches  were  not  merely  unseasonable; 
they  were  false  and  unjust;  for  Barker  had  been 
really  liberal  to  his  father-in-law— -more  so^  indeed, 
than  the  increasing  expenditure  of  his  own  extra- 
vagant household,  in  the  opinion  of  his  lady,  justi- 
fied. Among  Barker's  secret  disgusts  with  his  wife, 
was  that  intense  selfishness  which  extended  even  to 
herfetherand  mother;  and  he  had  often  person- 
ally atoned  for  this  vice,  or  fault,  by  contributing 
liberally  to  their  comfortable  immediate  subsistence, 
and  to  getting  forward  the  family. 

"  YaUy  at  least,  have  no  cause  to  reproach  my 
husband,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  reddening. 

"  I  do  not  reproach  him,  ma'am.  I  admire  par- 
ticularly his  patience  with  his  wife,—- with  your 
extravagance, — and  your  free,  yx>\iT  over-free,  con- 
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dacti  Mrh  Barker,  which  is  secretly  catting  your 
poor  father  to  the  heart.  Your  motiiery  whom  yon 
despise,  ma'am^  nerer  was  so  fine  a  lady  as  yon, 
perhaps;  neyer  had  lords  and  haxonets  dangling 
after  her ;  hnt  she  always  maintained  an  irreproach- 
able and  an  unsuspected  character,  Mrs.  Barker." 

Mrs.  Barker  was  furious;  her  large,  hold,  hlack 
eyes  absolutely  glared  on  her  mother:  hut  hoth 
ladies  had  discretion ;  and  the  apprehended  return 
of  the  Professor  with  his  huge  roU  of  music,  and  of 
the  little  coilntess,  hridled  in  those  uphraiding  tem- 
pers, to  give  yent  to  which  was,  with  both,  occasbn- 
allya  priyate  indulgence.  Mrs.  Grippes  was,  indeed, 
sensible  that  she  had  gone  too  far ;  and  in  a  mollified 
tone  she  said,  ^  You  must  know,  Polly,  that  no  one 
has  your  intmst  more  at  heart  than  your  mother. 
The  attentions  and  flatteries  of  fine  gentiemen  are 
all  very  well  for  a  time;  hut  if  a  woman  forget 
henelf  and  is  exposed,  what  becomes  of  her  ?  Des- 
pised, disgraced,  poar^^and  you  haye  no  settlement. 
I  trust  to  your  own  good  sense ;  but  deyer,  proud 
men,  like  Barker,  are  not  to  tamper  with.  •  •  • 
My  other  son-in-law,  the  earl,  is  much  younger, 
and  probably  good-natured ;  though  for  any  adyan- 
tage  the  match  promises  to  your  lather  and  me,  or 
to  my  son  Jadk,  saye  that  blonde  cap  and  satin 

dress  you  tell  me  Emmy  sent  me Old 

Coutte,  I  haye  always. understood,  settied  a  thou- 
sand a-year  on  his  wife's  mother;  and  Harriette 
Mellon  was  only  the  natural  child  of  a  low,  yulgar 
Irishwoman;  whereas  my  daughter  is  the  lawful 
child  of  respectable  and  educated  parents.  When 
the  Earl  of  Dashaway  took  Miss  Prancer  off  the 
York  stage,  he  at  once  settled  seyen  hundred  a-year 
on  her  parents ;  and  they  were  poor  creatures,  who 
kept  a  hedge  ale-house  somewhere.  But  she  in- 
si^  on  it;  sind  the  sooner  such  arrangements  are 
conduded  after  marriage  the  better ;  strike  while 
the  ut>n  b  hot." 

''Would  you  but  haye  a  little  patience,  mother," 
said  Polly ;  for  her  mother  was  coming  it  too  strong 
even  for  her*  **  Would  you  but  haye  a  littie  pa- 
tience, till  lir.  Barker  can  properly  arrange  it  alL 
You  cannot  complain  of  his  want  of  attention  to 
whateyer  may  make  papa  and  yourself  respectable 
in  society.  Look  at  your  handsome  lodgings,  ele<* 
gant  dress,  and  to  eyery  comfort  you  enjoy.  How 
difierent  from  the  old  times  of  wretched  W— ! 
snch  a  brilliant  career  opening  to  your  children ! 
eTeiy  member  of  the  family,  now  that  Jack  is  pro- 
vided  for,  so  happy  and  prosperous !"    •    .    . 

''True,  true,  thank  God,  Polly;  but  how  long 
^  it  last?  I  shall  neyer  be  at  rest  till  this  young 
Mrl  settle  something  handsome  on  me,  which  I  am 
sue  is  his  duty  to  his  wife^s  mother." 

"All  in  good  time,  dear  mamma.  The  earl  is 
still  a  boy,  and  in  the  meanwhUe  a  yery  poor  one. 
Yon  are  not  aware  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our 
^y  by  the  peryersify  of  his  tyrannical  grand- 
father; but  I  am  sure  he  is  generous,  if  Emmy 
can  only  be  prudent,  and  papa  and  you  keep  in  the 
^kgroond  a  fisw  weeks  longer.  Lord  St.  Edward 
^^UMditt  you  out  of  town,  if  he  thinks  of  you  at  all. 
But  here  comes  my  father.  ....  Ah,  papa, 
almost  tired  waiting  for  you — so  unlike  your  con- 
stant politeness,  which,  in  all  tempers,  neyer  fails." 


If  this  WIS  meant  for  an  innendo,  Mrs.  Grippes 
took  no  notice  of  it  She  fondly  laid  back  the 
luxuriant  curls  which^  dustersd  oyer  the  brow  of 
her  youngest  daughter,  for  whom  she  at  th&t  mo- 
ment experienced  those  maternal  emotions,  or 
yearning  she-bear  instincts^  forgotten  since  she  had 
held  her  an  infant  to  her  bosom. 

**  My  loyely  Emmeline !  how  beautiful  you  are ! 
and  always  were ;  nay,  I  must  kiss  ybu  again. 
When  am  I  next  to  see  my  darllfig  child  ;  and  the 
dear  earl,  who  is  so  [handsome,  and  loyes  my  child 
so  fondly — when  are  we  to  haye  the  delight  of  see- 
iag  you  together,  my  angel;  for  St.  Edward  is 
already  as  dear  to  me  as  my  first-bom  son  V* 

'^Ah,my  poor  brother  Jack!"  said  the  littie 
countesiB,  gently  repelling  the  oyer-done  caresses  of 
the  mother  she  had  neyer  been  able  to  loye,  and 
whose  tardy  demonstrations  of  affection  were  now 
repulsive.  ^He  was  such  a  fimny  fiellow  with 
his  wry  nose  1  AndhedidPunchsocleyerly!  Jack 
was  good  to  me^  though.  Always,  I  remember, 
when  he  had  money,  he  bought  me  something. 
Come  along,  Polly — ^your  ringlets  are  well  enough, 
I  am  sure,  for  so  old  a  lady.  St.  Edward  at  first 
fancied  me  her  daughter,  mAirnnn^  at  the  riding- 
school  !" 

^'  Impertinence !  a  countess  indeed !  You  are 
fitter  by  manners  for  the  wife  of  a  gipsy." 

Emmeline  only  laughed,  delighted  to  haye  pro* 
yoked  her  patronbing  sister ;  and,  taking  her 
father's  arm,  giddily  whirled  him  down  stairs— the 
mother  following. 

*'Stay,  countess!  my  angel!  indeed,  I  cannot 
part  with  my  countess  till  I  know  when  I  am  to 
see  her  again;"  and  Mrs.  Grippes  inflicted  more 
motherly  kisses  on  the  cheeks  of  her  treasure. 
"  My  dearest  loye  to  the  earl." 

"  How  yery  kind  mamma  has  grown,"  said  the 
shrewd  and  dutiful  littie  countess.  **  How  much 
she  has  always  loyed  me— <mly  I  neyer  found  it  out 
before.  You,  to  be  sure,'  Poll,-^K>r  was  it  mamma  ? 
•— eent  me  down  an  old  green  silk  dress  to  make  a 
frock  when  you  married,  and  when  poor  Susan  and 

I  were  scuttling   about  W ^  with  whoever 

would  keep  us  for  a  few  more  weeks.  I  was 
yery  glad  when  Susan  married  though,  just 
when  the  Stocks  of  the  Grove  were  obliged  to 
turn  me  off,  because  Jack  and  you  ran  away  with 
their  relation.  Miss  Juliana.  Susan's  husband  has 
but  two  pounds  a-week  from  your  old  admirer^ 
Benjamin ;  but  they  were  so  merry  and  happy^ 
and  so  was  I,  in  my  littie  truckle-bed  in  Susan's 
garret,  till  you  grand  folks  in  London  were  good 
enough  to  remember  me——" 

**  How  inconsiderately  you  talk,  Emmeline ;  if 
you  knew  half  the  difficulties  your  parents  have 
had  to  encounter  in  London,  you  would  not  think 
yourself  warranted  to  blame  the  seeming  n^lect  of 
you  for  a  time»" 

'^  I  do  not  blame, — ^I  was  yeiy  happy, — I  had 
lovers  then,  too,  plenty  of  them, — and  poor  Susan 
was  always— though  die  scolded  me  for  being  giddy 
— so  really  kind." 

"Do  not  mention  or  think  of  that  unhappy 
connexion,  Emmy ;  if  you  would  not  dicigrace  us 
altogether  ;'-H»bove  all,  never  let  the  earl  hear  of 
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that  n^ihappy  ortatore.     Sister,  I  oomot  call 
her."  .    . 

.  ^< Suaaii!  mjf  auter,  SttMm?  Sore,  PoUjr,  you  do 
not  k&ovr  what  you  an  8ajing;*«Siuaii'8  was  a 
love-matoh  Jxist  like  mine;  and  hsr  husband  and 
she  are  very  happy  and  merry,  and  never  quarrel* 
I  had  a  letter  from  poor  Susan  this  morning;  and 
taeantomake  my  husband  do  something  for  them." 
.  '^You!  you  correspond  with  those  people  un- 
known to  us.  Oh,  papa,  will  you  show  Emmellne 
her  folly?  She  will  ruin  herself  and  us  one  way 
er  other, — ^that  is  predestined  !" 
i . ''  My  an^"  interposed  the  Professor,  who  had 
listened  uncomfortably,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  duty  expected  from  him,  though  sharlhg 
in  liis  elder  daughter's  alarms ;  ^  Your  charming 
simplicity,—- yoi^r  youthful  innocence^  my  lovely 
Emmeline,  render  you  Somewhat  unfit  to  judge 
for  yourself  in  certain  matters*  Upon  your  love 
and  obedience,  my  angel,  I  entreat  you  to  consult 
and  walk  by  the  advice  of  your  dear  sister ;  a  lady 
who  knows  the  world  thoroughly-**  woman  of 
the  soundest  judgment,  occupying  a  high  station 
in  the  society  she  adorns." 
•  The  countess  was  much  in  the  mood  of  saying 
''Fudge ;"  but  she  loved, and,  in  a  way, respected  her 
father;  so  she  merely  hitched  her  shoul^r-strap. 
Mrs.  Burke  Barker  had  always  so  much  to 
explain*  ''  Emmellne,  my  love,"  she  said,  *'  you 
say  I  have  been  taken  for  your  mother*  and  fash- 
ionaUe  hours  and  hot  n>oms,r-perhaps,  too,  £i» 
mily  anxieties — have  told  on  me ;  but  when  I  come 
to  visit  you  at  Plantagenet  Court,  the  pure  air  of 
tliat  prineely  place,  and  the  kindness  of  its  mistress 
and  that  of  my  lord,  will  make  me  young  again ; 
a  fond  mother's  feeling  for  you  I  do  claim 
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''I shall  beeohappytoseeyouidster^MHkndmj 
brother  Barker,— and  you,  papa,*-«nd  manuna 
too,"  interrupted  the  generous  patroninng  ooimt* 
ess,  whom  vanity  wvmcd  into  kiwdnpss ;  "•  but 
the  duke  must  die  first,  you  Icnow;— and  he  ii 
sixty-five,  papa*  How  very  old  1  he  surely  can't 
live  very  long  now." 

"  I  adore  your  deiightfiil  frankness^  my  angri } 
but  my  Emmy,  you  must  use  a  little  move  esa« 
tion" 

''  0,  papa,  never  fear  me,**  interrupted  the  live* 
ly  countsss;  *'  I  am  so  cunning  sometimea;  Petty 
fancies  no  one  can  be  cunning  but  henel^ — but 
I" 

''Hush I  yon  giddy  thing,"  said  Sbu.  Barksr, 
"eunningneither  of  usars;  artifice  is  not  a  ebsr* 
acteiistio  of  onr  femily ;  but  in  that  delteate  sd- 
drsssso  essential  to  every  one  living  in  society,  but 
especially  to  those  having  your  nice  part  to  play, 
you  are  still  sadly  deficient*  I  was  going  to  say, 
Eomieline,  that  whether  I  look  to  be  your  mother 
or  not,  I  have  a  fond  mother's  feelings  for  you,  and 
your  happiness  at  heart  above  eveiything*" 

"  Well,  well,  Polly,  I  sha'nt  be  saucy  agab,-« 
kiss  and  be  friendvl  daresay  you  like  me." 

"  Lst  me  see  then  how  like  a  lady  you  will  eon* 
duct  yourself  .with  Mrs.  Herbert.  That  is  thsir 
houss  now,  poor  things  I  But  we  must  make  ai« 
lowanoee." 

Before  Mrs.  Barker  and  the  Countess  St  £d« 
ward  alighted  with  their  father  at  the  humbk 
gateway  of  the  tiUakif^  we  shall  take  leave  for  a 
moment  to  look  mthin,  and  see  how  this  ^unfbr" 
tunate  family,"  as  all  the  woild  and  their  friendi 
caUed  tbcm^  an  prospering. 
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M9W^$  P<Meat  WcrU.     Vofum6  IV. 

Tbis  Tolume  oontalns  the  fag-end  of  the  Irish  Melodies, 
together  with  the  dedieations  and  adrertisements  origi- 
nally prefixed  to  the  separateParts ;  thei^Tolional^  tr«(IeB8 
known,  and  many  of  them  ezqnisitely  beantiful,)  and  also 
the  Bacred  Songt.  The  prefkoe  to  the  volume  contains 
a  few  aifoeting  remlnlNenoes  of  the  "  Rebel  Times,"  when 
Ireland,  Qreat  Britain  warmly  eympathidng,  morally, 
mentally,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  physically,  parti- 
cipated in  the  shook  and  change  produced  by  the  French 
Bevolutlon.  Among  the  ardent  British  sympathizers  in 
the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  ef  Ireland  at  that  period, 
inaay,  we  have  reason  to  think,  have  lived  to  see  that 
Irish  patriotism  was  then,  as  at  otter  times,  deeply 
tainted  with  self-eeeking ;  with  views  of  distempered 
ambition  and  personal  aggfaadisement,  fhnn  which  Dbw 
of  the  patriots  of  '98  were  ^e ;  while  many  of  the 
body  might  have  safoly  joined  in  the  Hlgfalrad  chief- 
tain's prayer—"  Lord !  turn  the  world  upside  down,  that 
honest  folk  may  make  bread  out  of  it."  But  Kr.  Moors, 
who  then  felt  as  an  Irishmauy  still  remembers  only  as  an 
Irishman,  and  as  one  of  a  proscribed  race. 

He  somewhat  strains  the  point  when  he  alleges  that, 
%t  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  BuntiDg 


of  Belftwt,  following  the  example  of  the  Scottish  eoI« 
lectors,  rescued  the  native  melodies  of  Ireland,  they 
had  nearly  sunk  into  irretrievable  oblivion,  owing,  flisi) 
to  the  "  fierce  legislature  of  the  Pale,"  and,  next,  to 
*the  deadly  pressure  of  the  Penal  Laws."  While 
there  was  a  country  girl  to  sfaig  at  her  wheel,  a  wea- 
ver at  hit  loom,  or  a  plough-boy  en  the  lea,  net  to 
mention  the  wandering  mendicants  of  both  sexee-4ke 
modem  minstrels—and  the  fire-side  ebele  of  the  pea* 
sant*8  hut,  there  was  little  danger  of  what  would  ha^e 
been  a  severe  national  deprivation.  Yetarethepalrietie 
labours  of  BIr.  Bunting  not  the  less  dessrvlog  of  praise. 
With  Bunting'sweU-timedOoUectienofnatienallridi  alts, 
young  Bioore  became  acquainted  about  the  period  that  he 
first  knew  the  vnlbrtunate  Robert  £mmet,  who  had  prsri- 
ously  been  his  feUow^stedent  at  Trinity  College,  sad  who 
was  allerwards  a  member  of  the  sane  debating  societies 
witii  him.  The  questions  disonssed  in  thess  soeieties 
often  took  their  cdouriag  from  the  prevalent  repuUioas 
feelings  of  the  members ;  and  Emmet  umSbrwij  sup- 
ported the  demoeratie  side  of  the  argument,  and  with 
eloquence  and  ardour.  .Among  the  remarkable  sentences 
in  his  speeches  which  Mr.  Moore  quotes,  is  the  fbUewii^ 
which  is  singularly  appUoable  to  times,  when 
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Af  bm  tt  teivin  AUgbllnff  e«M  thtir  Iniiiiy 
Soy  wfcUiaf  «pon  plaoeti  VrA^  grow  dumb, 

Enunet'i  oaaan  wm  thia»--'<Whon  »  people  adtano- 
JBg  npicUy  ia  knowledge  and  power>  pt Toeiyoi  at  lait, 
bow  far  their  goTenuDeat  ia  lagging  behind  them,  what 
then,  I  ask,  ia  to  be  done  in  anch  a  caeet  What  bat  to 
pnll  the  goTenunent  up  to  the  people."  This  ie  exactly 
the  piecent  condition  of  the  people  and  gotemment  of 
Britaia :— who  will  lend  an  aotiye  and  strong  hand  at  the 
needlal  puUm^-up  proeees  1  About  thia  time  Moore 
b«came  the  happy  poeseaeor  of  Bunting's  national  aire  $ 

and but  hia  own  words  will  best  tell  the  aifeoting 

anecdote  ^— *^Thengh  Beyer  regularly  inatruoted  in  music, 
I  foald  play  orer  the  aire  with  tolerable  jheility  on  the 
piaoo-forte.  Robert  Emiael  nsed  sometimea  to  sit  by 
lie  when  I  was  tbna  engaged ;  and  I  remember  one  day 
Us  etartiag  up  as  from  a  rererie,  when  I  had  just  finished 
pIsyiBg  that  q^irited  tune  caUed  *  The  Red  Fox/^  and 
sidaiming,  <0h  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  twenty 
tboosa&d  men  marching  to  that  air  I*  How  little  did  I 
then  think  that  in  one  of  the  most  tondhiag  of  the  sweet 
m  I  then  played  to  him,  his  own  dying  words  would 
find  SB  interpreter  so  worthy  of  their  sad,  but  proud,  feel- 
ing—or  that  another  of  those  moumfdl  straina  would 
long  be  associated  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with 
the  memory  of  her  who  shared  with  Ireland  his  last 
blemng  and  prayer !"  Mr.  Moore  here  alludes  to  two  of 
tin  most  pathetic  of  hk  own  songs,  ^  Oh  breathe  not  his 
name  f  end  '*  She  Is  fkr  from  the  kuHd  where  her  young 
hero  sleeps."  The  first  song,  though  sometimea  supposed 
to  aUade  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  was  suggested  by 
this  pessage  in  £aMMt*8  dying  speech,  **  Let  no  man  write 
■J  epitaph.  .  •  .  •  Let  my  tomb  remain  nain* 
scribed,' till  other  times  and  other  men  ahaU  learn  to  do 
JMtice  to  my  memory." 

We  haTe  fennarly,  and  rather  laaoctfatfy,  perhaps^ 
expressed  diaappointment  at  finding  Moofo  the  author 
of  Bot  one  nvap  of  the  ftigitiTe  rebel  poetry  of  that 
period,  which,  with  many  gaudy  flowers  of  poesy,  con- 
tuned  not  a  little  heart-warm  and  heart-stirring  power. 
He  relates,that  it  was  mpr<m-^^  iaduU  and  turgid  prose," 
toe-but  we  eaanotbeliere  that—that  he  made  hia  first 
appoataaee  in  prints  and  in  the  Prm  newapaper,  aa  a 
champion  of  the  popular  cause.  This  print  had  been  set 
dp  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  elder  Emmet,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  United  Irish  Conspiracy.  Mr.  Moore,  we 
nther  think,  underrates  the  literary  talent  displayed  in 
this  seditious  journal.  Nothing  dull  could  hare  pro- 
duced the  eifect  whicli  it  did  not  only  In  Ireland,  .but  in 
En^laad  and  Scotland^  In  the  West  of  Scotland  the 
Pnm  was,  indeed,  as  popular  as  in  its  natire  field.  It 
was,  at  all  eventa,  warmly  admired  in  Mr.  Moore's 
family  circle,  to  which,  on  the  days  of  publication,  he 
wuDy  read  it  aloud  after  supper ;  and  hence  naturally 
became  deairoas  to  contribute  to  its  popular  and  patrio- 
tic eolnnna.  Hla  mother,  howeter  good  a  patriot^  was 
anch  mors  of  an  aifectionate  and  wise  mother,  naturally 
more  aaxiooB  fbr  the  safcty  and  proeperity  of  her  son,  than 
lealooa  Ibr  the  adyancement  of  the  public  cause ;  and 
ber  Tigilance  detected  Moore's  incipient  fiirtations  yrith 
the  seditioua  Pres»  before  any  mischief  had  been  done. 
On  her  discoyering  his  aecond  communication,  he  readily 
pMgid  hia  word  to  diaoontiiiue  these  daogerona  prao- 
tieet;  and  ia  m  year  or  two  allerwarda  waa  dedicating 
his  amatory  lays,  by  permission,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 

*  For  which  Moore  has  written  the  song,  "  Let  Erin  re- 
member the  days  of  old.^^ 


**-a  muoh  safer  Mni  figtr  a  rislttg  poti  Hit  fltfst  eommu« 
alcation  to  the  rebel  newapaper  waa  a  fragment  ia  iml« 
taitien  of  Osrfan,  which,  he  says,  paased  off  qnietl|»«x 
nobody  being  ^In  any  senee  tiie  wiser  Ibr  it."*  Froai^ 
the  peraecution  directed  by  the  Heada  of  tiie  Uniyenlt|' 
against  efoiy  student  who  could,  by  any  ehaaooj  be  ana^ 
pected  of  entertaining  national  feelingsi  young  Moore 
came  off  with  safety  and  honour.  'The  grand  In^nusitor, 
in  his  case,  was  the  famous  Dr.  Duigenan';  and  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Lord  Clare,  then  Yice-Chaneellor  of  the  Unlyer- 
sity^  1^  took  a  leading,  part.  The  preihce  eontaina 
a  few  detached  notices  respecting  the  origin  or  bearing 
of  paridenlar  songs  in  the  collected  Melodies. 

It  is  almost  idle  to  select  a  speeimdn  of  the  IrM 
JtftftodMi;  yet  we^beUere  th%t  the  first  couplet  of  the 
second  stanza  of  the  following  patriotic  eff^ien,  is  fiuni- 
liar  to  thousands  who  do  not  anew  wlience  it  la  taken : — 

Remember  thee  f— yes,  while  there's  life  in  this  heartj 
It  shall  neyer  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art ; 
More  dear  In  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and  thy  showers, 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  suaniest  houia. 

Wert  then  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and  free^ 
First  fiower  of  the  earth,  and  fint  gem  of  the  sea — 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder^  with  happier  toow ; 
But  oh  1  .could  I  loye  thee  more  deeply  than  now  I 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle  thy  blood  as  it  runSf 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons — 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest^ 
Drink  loye  in  each  Hfb-drop  that  flowa  from  thy  breast. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Mummed  Man.     By  Horace  Smith,  Esq., 

anther  of  *' Brambletye  Hoase/'  &c.  &c.    3 

voluinea. 

We  have  been  mach  pleaaed  witib  ihla  aober-toBed^ 
and  natoral  fiction.  It  ia  written  in  an  enlarged  and 
philoaophic  spirit,and  with  amoral  pnrpeee  of  no  reatrieted 
sort.  The  finrn  ia  that  of  autobiography  i-*Hawkwood« 
the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  is,  at  the  eleae  of  the  last  een<« 
tary,  the  osily  son  and  heir  of  the  richeat  banker  in  Lon- 
don, a  cold-hearted,  selfish,  money-getter ;  and  of  a  weak 
and  yain  mother.  The  changes  of  his  fortunes  and  char- 
acter, the  hardening  and  corrupting  influences  of  wealth, 
and  the  beneficial  eilbcta  of  adrersity,  on  a  mind  of  con- 
siderable original  strength,  are  well  and  often  forcibly 

^1       —    ■    *    m^^^^^     urn      I   ^>^^^^^m  m  ^^^i.^^— ^.^^^i^^^^^^M^  Mill        ^  •  •    m      ^^.^^»     ■     ■    >■* 

*  Since  Mr.  Moore  neither  preoeryes  this  poem,  or  prose* 
poem»  80  that  it  may  be  reoogmsed'among  hia  collected  works, 
where  it  might  have  been  out  of  place,  we  are  tempted  to 
make  a  guees  about  its  identity.  Howeyer  the  author  may 
dight  hia  early  prodnetion,  it  must  heye  bad  some  attaehing 
qoali^,  since  some  faint  image  of  it  dwells  on  the  memory  of 
tne  friend  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  information,  aher 
a  lapse  of  forty  yeariL  The  subject,  if  our  oonjeeture  be  right, 
waa  the  execution  of  Oaa:*- 

A  yoiee  eomes  on  the  ni|ht*breese— 
*ris  the  spirit  of  Orr  that  eomDlatna  ( 
Pensiye  he  leaoa  from  his  eloua,  and  weeps  o'er  the  slumbers 
of  Erin. 
Has  Erin  he^  the  yoicc  of  the  hero>-has  Erin  awakened  ? 
No'-^be  still  aleeps. 

Bloody  is  the  field  wbara  she  Ues, 

And  her  garments  are  streaming  in  blood,  dtc  Ac. 

It  ia  probable  that  this  indieatory  quotation  from  the  anp* 
posed  poem  of  Moore  is  very  inaccnrate.  Our  informant  avers, 
that,  boweyer  Mr.  Moofe  may  depreeiate  said  effusion,  it  waa, 
and  eapeeially  the  burden  of  eyery  itan»-^ 

Has  Erin  heard  the  yoiee  of  the  hero  ?— baa  Erin  airakened  ? 

No — she  still  aleepo — 

felt  to  be  deeply  impressiTe— quite  thrillinf,  indeed,  in  those 
passionate  days.  Let  no  raan  of  genius  write  anything  in  the 
Wief  that  it  will  not  take  root,  and  be  remeaibered  somewhere* 
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<l«pioted— 'holding  ilp  ft  tratii|hl  minor  to  other  mindA. 
Wo  mftji  poihapsy  hare  been  Bomewhat  biuaed  by  the 
tone  «nd  tendency  of  the  booky  bnt/wie  are  inclined  to 
place  the  Monktxd  Man  aboTo  anything  which  its  an- 
ther has  yet  prodnced. 

The  Naval  Surgeon.    By  the  author  of  **  Cayen- 

dish,"  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  &c.  &c.    3 

volumea. 

Though  the  author  of  this  romance  ont-Herods  Herod, 
in  heaping  one  oatngeous  improbability  upon  another, 
and  clearing  the  whole  per  ealtmn^  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  stuff  in  his  work,  though  not  of  the  finest  origi- 
nal texture,  nor  yet  rery  skilftilly  finished  off. 

Semy  of  Monmouth  ;  or^  the  Fidd'of  Affineowi. 
By  liCajor  Michel*  3  yolumes*  Saunders  & 
Otley. 

The  MoNBTXD  Man  is  a  noTcl  of  character ;  the  Natal 
Si/boeon  unites  romance  with  pictures  of  eyeryday  life ; 
bi^t  our  third  specimen,  Henbt  op  Monmouth,  is  a  pure 
historical  romance  of  the  school  of  Ivanhoe  and  the 
TalieuMn ;  and  indeed  adheres  much  more  strictly  to 
historical  eyents,  and  the  features  of  the  memorable  and 
momentous  period  chosen  for  delineation.  Mijor  Michel 
displays  throughout  a  creditable  extent  of  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  ;  he  presses  eyery 
eminent  character  and  picturesque  circumstance  of  the 
times  of  chiyalry  into  the  seirice.;  and  with  knights, 
squires,  minstrels,  and  errant  damsels,  besides  the  heroic 
and  the  subordinate,  personages,  oontfiyes  Ailly  to  occupy 
the  scene,  and  to  keep  aliye  the  action.  This  was  the 
age  of  Owen  Glendower,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Whittington, 
Herd  Mayor  of  London,  and  of  the  Lollards  and  Zinga- 
ries,  as  well  as  of  Falstaff's  **  true  Prince  ;**  and  we 
haye  them  all  here,  bustling  upon  a  crowded,  busy,  and 
animated  scene,  until  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  royal 
nuptials  of  Henry  and  Katherine  of  Valois.  In  short, 
Henbt  of  Monhouth  will  afford  a  treat  to  the  yoracious 
admirers  of  pure  romance. 

The  Bomaneist  and  NoveUs^B  Libraiy.     Volume  /. 
Edited  by  William  Hazlitt. 

Saye  the  grace  of  an  attractiye  name  in  the  title-page, 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  use  of  an  editor  to  these  re- 
prints. The  prefatory  address  describes  this  as  ihie  fifth 
Tolume,  the  title-page  as  the  fird.  The  enigma  may  be 
explained  by  haying  here  fiye  of  the  original  yolumes, 
or  parts,  in  one  yolume ;  which,  indeed,  the  paging 
shows.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  tell,  that  the  yolume 
comprehends  Maturin's  first  bulky  romance,  The  Family 
of  Montorio,  the  popular  melodramatic  Binaldo  Rinal- 
dinif  Picken's  Deer-Stalken;  MayMartinf  an  American 
story,  and  a  few  other  short  Tales.  The  whole  forms  a 
popular  collection  of  romantic  fictions  of  the  stimulating 
kind,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

JMveteusB 

Forms  (we  think)  Volume  Y.  of  Bulwer's  collected 
noyels.  About  a  book  so  well-known,  this  is  saying  all 
that  is  needficil,  as  in  form  and  type  it  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  preyions  yolumes.  But  in  an  epistle  dedicatory 
to  a  friend  at  Naples,  the  author  has  said  something  oi 
his  work,  and  a  yery  little  about  himself :  and  these  re- 
yelations  are  always  of  interest  to  readers  and  to  think- 
ers ;  nor  the  less  so  for  the  gentle  tone  of  philosophic 
melancholy  which  often  mingles  with  literary  reminis- 
^nces,  J>«f«fvax  Yfas  the  third  noy^l  of  the  series.  Like 


the  Lteofpned,  it  was  written  in  reiii^ent ;  and  in  whit 
its  author  describes  as  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his 
literary  life ;  ^  when  success  began  to  brigliten  upon 
my  labours,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  fine  thing  to  make  s 
name.  Reputation,  like  all  possessions,  fairer  in  the  hope 
than  the  reality,  shone  before  me  in  the  gloss  of  noTelty, 
— and  I  had  neither  felt  the  enyy  it  excites,  the  weari- 
ness it  occasions,  nor  (worse  than  all)  that  eoane  and 
painful  notoriety,  that  something  between  the  gossip  aad 
the  slander,  which  attendsj  eyery  man  whose  writing 
become  known — surrendering  the  grateftal  priysdes  of 
life  to 

'  The  gsndy,  babbling,  and  ramortelass  day.*  ** 
Such  are  among  the  pains  and  penalties  of  even  the  most 
successfhl  authorship,  thus  truly  and  feelingly  indicated 
by  the  successfhl  and  popular  member  of  a  profession,  in 
which  to  preserye  tolerable  serenity  of  mind,  the  prao- 
titioners  would  require  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fliiek- 
skinned.— —Without  adyerting  to  the  author's  crittdsB 
on  Deyereux,  as  a  composition,  we  shall  dte  firom  it  one 
or  two  felicitous  sentences : — 

That  was  a  happy  age,  my  dear  Anl^jo,  when,  on 
finishing  a  work,  we  could  feel  contented  with  onr  la- 
bour, and  fiuicy  we  had  done  our  best.  Now,  ahu !  I 
haye  learnt  enough  of  the  wonders  of  the  Art  to  recog- 
nise all  the  deficiencies  of  the  Disciple  ;  and  to  know 
that  no  author,  worth  the  reading,  can  oyer,  in  one  smgle 
work,  do  all  of  which  he  is  capable.  ...  No  man, 
I  belieye,  oyer  wrote  anything  really  good,  who  did  not 
feel  that  he  had  the  ability  to  write  something  better. 
Writing,  after  all,  is  a  cold  and  coarse  intexpreter  of 
thought.  How  much  of  tiie  imagination — ^how  mnch  of 
the  intellect— eyaporates,  and  is  lost,  while  we  seek  to 
embody  it  in  words  !  Man  made  language,  and  God  the 
genius.  Nothing  short  of  an  eternity  pould  enable  men 
who  imagine,  thhik,  and  feel,  to  express  all  they  hare 
imagined,  thou^t,  and  felt  ImmoilaUty,  the  spiritaal 
desire,  is  the  intellectual  ii«6^fn<y.'  ....  Yon,  a 
fellow-author — you  know,  and  must  fbel  with  me,  that 
these  our  books  are  a  part  of  us — ^bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh  1  They  treasure  up  the  thon^ts  which 
stirred  us — ^the  affections  which  wanned  us,  years  ago,— 
they  are  the  mirrors  of  how  much  of  what  we  wen  !— 
To  the  world  they  are  but  as  a  certain  number  of  pa^es— 
good  or  bad — ^tedious  or  diyerting  ;  but  to  ourselres,  the 
authors,  they  are  as  marks  in  the  wild  maie  of  life,  bj 
which  we  can  retrace  our  steps— and  be  with  our  yonth 
sgain.  What  would  I  not  giye  to  feel  as  I  felt— to  hope 
as  I  hoped — ^to  belieye  as  I  belieyed — ^when  this  work 
was  first  launched  upon  the  world  I 

Devereuxj  as  a  literary  work,  pleased  its  author  better 
than  Pdham  or  the  Disowned:  but  all  artists  are  pro* 
yerbially  bad  judges  of  their  own  productions. 


The  Ports,  Arsenals,  and  Dock-yards  of  France. 

By  a  Traveller. 
This  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  letters  which, 
last  Autumn,  when  rumours  of  war  with  France  mn 
rife  and  alarming,  appeared  in  The  Times  newspaper. 
The  letters,  in  their  collected  form,  are  in  flattering 
terms  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  leading 
journal,  by  an  apt  and  promising  pupil  of  the  school ; 
able,  audacious,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  or  mealj- 
mouthed.  The  information  he  giyes  is,  howeyer,  often 
of  considerable  yalue ;  and  his  opinions,  and  reflectiona  on 
individuals  may  be  receiyed  at  discretion. 
A  Manual  of  British  Ormtholosy.  By  William 
Macginivray.    F^rt  I.— The  Land-Birds. 

This  work  is  in  substance  an  abridgment  of  the  srieo- 
tific  part  of  the  author's  large  work,  to  which  it  con- 
tinually refers. 
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The  SpeeUOoTy  wUh  Illiutratumi  in  Aerograph^. 

Volume  I. 

Hie  book  ii  Tery  well  printed — ^the  illustrations  are 
nameroasy  and  many  of  tlwm  are  well  designed,  though, 
on  the  whole,  thejr  do  not  conrey  a  rery  fayourable  idea 
of  the  sew  art  whieh,  it  is  said,  is  to  rival  wood-engray- 
'\a%  ud  litiK^graphy,  from  its  cheapness,  and  the  facility 
with  whioh  it  may  he  employed  in  the  illustration  of 
popalir  worits.  The  art  is  stUl  in  its  infiuicy,  and  pro- 
bably sosceptible  of  great  improyement ;  which,  from  the 
specimens  before  us,  it  would  require  to  exhibit,  before 
it  will  answer  the  desired  purpose,  if  elegance  is  aimed  at. 

PatekworL    By  Captain  Basil  Hall,    d  vols. 

CH»taia  Hall  has  thus  aptly  named  the  entertaining 
odds  and  ends  which  he  has  dragged  from  the  recesses 
of  his  memory,  or  the  depositories  of  his  manuscript 
joonulfi  and  note-hooks.  The  patches  are,  of  course, 
of  all  fabrics,  hues,  and  sixes ;  and  though  no  particular 
method  is  followed  in  arranging  them,  they  produce 
an  agreeable  whole.  No  one  spins  a  long  yam  more 
deftlj  and  pleasantly  than  this  writer ;  and  he  has, 
besides,  often  the  merit  of  reeling  oiF  a  great  deal  from 
vondeifiilly  little  of  the  raw  materiaL  The  sketches 
relate  to  early  ramhles,  and  to  recent  ftunily  tours  in 
SwitwrUnd,  Italy,  and  Sicily;  and  to  adTcntures  in 
India,  South  America,  and  other  places.  They  appear 
sometimes  like  unused  fragments  of  former  works. 

PvlpU  ReeoiheUonSy   or  AfiaeeUaneous   Sermons^ 

Frtadktd  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Stoke-upon- 

Trmt.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Dunbar,  Bart, 

late  Curate  of  the  Parish. 

Sensible,  brief,  and  (most  of  them)  practical  discourses, 
these  are  composed  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  charity, 
ud  with  no  taint,  so  fkr  as  we  hare  discovered,  of  the 
modem  high  Popery  of  the  Anglican  church,  termed 
PiiMjfusi.  In  the  sermon  on  Simon  Peter's  call  to  the 
Binistiy,  we  hear  of  the  direct  Divine  call  which  the 
Apoetle  reeeiYed  and  obeyed,  but  nothing  whatever  about 
ApoBtoIio  Succession,  continued  in  the  persons  of  the 
Bishops  of  London  or  Exeter. 

A  MamuU  tf  Chemisiry.  By  Richard  D.  Hoblyn, 
A.M.,  Oxon,  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Terms 
used  in  Medicine,  &c.  &c. 

This  writer's  previous  hook  gives  fair  warrant  for  the 
Meniaey  sod  perspienity  of  the  present ;  all  the  <iualities 
^t  are  required  in  a  manual,  whether  intended  for  the 
pvpose  of  self-instruction,  or  to  assist  the  student  at- 
^ding  a  lecturer  on  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Tlm^  on  Phrenology.    By  a  Barrister  of  the 

Middle  Temple. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Combe,  and  also 
with  those  of  Scott,  and  the  orthodox  phrenologists,  of 
^hom  there  are  a  few,  will  find  nothing  original  in  this 
^'^^tise ;  but  it  is  written  by  a  thorough  and  sincere 
heHever  in  the  organs,  even  np  to  the  thirty-ninth  or 
▼hateTer  the  latest  number  nay  be — whose  diffidence 
has  only  giyen  way  before  a  strong  desire  to  combat  the 
^PPwitioB  to  phrenology,  which  he  considers  still  but 
^  gSDenL  He  contends,  that  the  imputed  heresies 
^  Mr.  Combe  and  others,  idthough  true,  ought  not  to  be 
charged  against  the  sdenee,  which  he  asserts  to  be  per- 
fectly leconcUeable  with  revealed  religion. 

Xe.  UOXTIIV^TOL.  VIII. 


Contributions  to  A  ural  Surgery »  By  James  Yearsley, 
Surgeon  to  the  Institution  for  Curing  Diseases 
of  the  Ear. 

We  do  not  consider  ourselves  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
professional  merits  of  these  papers ;  but  they  seem  sen- 
sible, and  they  are  not  empirical. 

Memoirs  on  the  Countries  about  the  Caspian  and  Ara, 

Seas,  Illustrative  of  the  late  Russian  Expedition 

agaitist  Khivah.    Translated  from  the  German 

of  Lieutenant  Carl  Zimmerman,  of  the  Prussian 

Service.    By  Captain  Morier,  R.N.    With  a 

Map,  by  Arrowsmith. 

This  Memoir  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  science  ; 
and  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  sticking  closely  to  the 
text,  and  admitting  no  surplusage.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  relations  with  India,  it  has  besides  a  special  interest. 

The  East  Indian  Year-Book  for  1841. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  scientific  and  statistical  in- 
formation, concerning  India;  together  with  a  mass 
of  miscellaneous  fiscts  and  lists,  whioh  will  be  found 
useftil  to  those  connected  with  that  country. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  for  1841. 

This  little  volume  difiters  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
the  last  two  years.  It  does  not  pretend  to  any  degree 
of  originality ;  but  has  its  uses,  in  collecting  from  the 
newspapers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  scientifio 
journals,  whatever  improvements  or  fUsooveries  in  sci- 
ence and  art  have  been  made,  (whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary,) and  all  sorts  of  information  connected  with  the 
arts,  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  daily  life.  The 
necessity  of  making  up  a  volume,  may  sometimes  have 
made  fcuU  be  adopted  which  are  not  of  any  great  im- 
portance. Those  we  copy  out,  to  explain  the  plan  of 
the  work,  do  not  fall  under  this  remark  : — 

ALE  AND  PORTEK  PRESERVED. 

In  order  to  save  ale  or  porter  in  good  condition,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  for  the  most  part  kept 
corked  down  in  bottles.  An  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented, by  which  liquids  may  be  kept  constantly  under 
pressure  in  casks  as  well  as  in  corked  bottles.  The 
vessel  is  made  in  tiie  form  of  a  cask  of  strong  tin,  strongly 
braced  by  iron  hoops,  and  standing  on  its  end.  At  the 
upper  end  is  a  cook  soldered  to  a  tube,  which  is  im- 
mersed to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  At 
the  same  end  is  a  condensing  syringe,  by  means  of  which 
the  air  can  be  forced  into  the  cask,  and,  whenever  this 
is  efi'ected,  it  is  obvious  that  the  liquor  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  escape  through  the  tube,  and  out  at  the  cocky 
with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  degree  the  air  is  com- 
pressed by  the  action  of  the  syringe.  If  the  cock  be 
turned,  the  liquor  will  rush  out  with  violence,  foaming 
with  a  fine  head.  Every  time  the  air  (ale !)  is  drawn 
from  the  cask,  the  air  it  contains  is  not  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  while  the  liquor  is  kept  under  pressure,  and 
no  vent-peg  is  necessary.  It  is  stated,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  bottling  are  obtained  by  this  process,  with- 
out one  half  of  the  waste  and  inconvenience  attending 
the  former  system. 

CLOTH  OF  GLASS. 

Few  are  aware  that  glass  is  now  woven  with  silk, 
although  its  brittle  nature  would  appear  to  render  such 
a  mode  of  manufkcturing  it  impossible.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  indisputable,  the  new  material  being  substituted 
for  gold  and  silver  thread,  than  either  of  which  it  is  more 
durable,  possessing  besides  the  advantage  of  never  tar- 
nishing. What  is  technically  called  the  utarp — ^that  is, 
the  long  way  oi  tmj  looia-manufibctured  article — ^is  com- 
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posed  of  silky  wbich  fbrmB  tho  body  and  ground-work  on 
which  tiie  paitom  in  glass  appears  as  the  wifiy  or  cross- 
Work.  The  requisite  flexibihty  of  glass-thread  to  manu- 
^turing,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fineness,  as  not 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  original  threads  pioduoed 
by  steam-power,  are  required  to  form  one  thread  for  the 
loom.  The  process  is  slow,  as  not  more  than  a  yard  can 
be  manufactured  in  twelre  hours.  The  work,  howoTer, 
is  extremely  heautifhl,  and  comparatiTely  cheap,  inas- 
much as  no  similar  stniT,  where  bullion  is  really  intro- 
duced, can  be  purchased  for  anything  like  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  ;  added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  glass 
is  concerned,  imperishable.  Some  sdmirable  specimens 
nay  be  seen  at  the  Folytechnie  Institntion,  Regent 
Street,  especially  two  patterns  of  silrer  on  a  blue  and 
red  ground,  and  another  of  gold  on  crimson.  It  is  woven 
in  the  Jacquard  loom. 

Bepori  of  (he  Manchester  dumber  of  Oommeree^ 

S^.  <^'C.  Sjc. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  great  ralne,  which  may  be  had 
for  a  few  pence,  we  suppose— or,  we  daresay,  freely  re- 
printed whencYer  it  is  required,  and  which  can  be  circu- 
lated through  the  post-offiee  for  twopence.  It  is  another 
important  Commercial  and  Manu^tnring  Manifesto ; 
ftj  in  the  e^^aot  words  pf  the  titloi  **  Th<  ii^riouf  e/ceU 


of  rettrictiom  on  trade f  akd  thb  nbcbssitt  of  mxEDiAis 

CHAlfOES  IN  OUn  OOMMBBCIAL  POLICY  ;  ABISI1V0  OtJTOrTU 

Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  op  tbb 
House  of  Commons  on  Import  Duties,  DURiiie  the  ust 
Session  of  Parliament."  The  Report  of  the  Haxcbo- 
TER  Chamber  is  subscribed  by  the  able  President,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Smith,  the  recent  candidate  for  Walsall,  than  whon 
no  man  in  England  better  understands  the  subject  in  til 
its  bearings.  The  report  sets  out  with  a  eucciaot  history 
of  the  small,  and  uniformly  successful  changes,  that  hivs 
been  made  in  the  commercial  system  since  1814,  when 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  was  partially  le- 
laxed ;  noticing  the  reforms  in  the  nayigation  laws,  and 
in  the  silk,  linen,  and  wool  trade,  all  of  which  hsTe  pros- 
pered in  the  fkce  of  the  dismal  prophecies  of  the  otter 
ruin  which  was  to  attend  relaxation  of  the  testiietlye 
system. 

Oral  Exercises  for  Beginnebs  in  Latin  CoMPosmoir, 
intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  **  Initia  Latin&"  By 
the  Rer.  J.  Edwards  of  Cambridge,  and  William  Ciqm 
of  Cambridge. 

Hand-Bqok  to  the  Oral  Exebcisqi,  By  the  atni 
ISditors, 
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LETTERS  ON  EMIGRATION  TO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  &c. 


BY  WaUA¥  AND  RICHARD  BOWJTT. 


I. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HOWITT  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  TAIT. 


Heidelberg,  F^.  Itt,  1841. 
Mr  Dear  Str, — You  hare  always  manfully  and  boldly 
denounced  and  exposed  the  system  of  delusion  practised 
by  interested  parties  towards  the  British  public,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  South  Australian  Colonies ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, now  send  you,  by  permission  of  the  writer,  extracts 
from  letters  recently  received  fVom  Port  Philip,  in  which 
much  that  you  have  predicated  is  shown  to  be  true  to 
the  letter ;  and  which  so  deeply  concerns  the  prospects  of 
those  cherishing  ideas  of  emigrating  thither,  and  the 
honour  of  the  English  gOTemment,  that  I  lose  no  time  in 
putting  them  into  your  hands.  Interested  speculators 
illl  the  heads  of  John  BulPs  innocent  family  with  such 
Elysian  visions  of  these  southern  lands ;  with  rich  fields 
of  crocus  and  of  asphodel ;  with  such  wide-spreading  and 
undulating  prairies  and  uplands,  scattered  with  beauti- 
fhl  trees,  and  carpeted  with  such  delicious  grass ;  with 
▼isions  of  vast  flocks  ranging  at  will  over  them,  and  such 
immense  fortunes  to  be  raised  on  '^  locations  *'  and  on 
"wool ;"  that  one  has  onW  to  visit  the  London  Dock  in 
order  to  see  the  effect  of  all  this  poetry,  in  ships  in  scores 
bound  for  South  Australia,  and  emigrants  in  thousands 
flocking  towards  them.  The  swindliuff  and  humbug 
practised  on  the  public  have  lately  met  frith  some  severe 
exposures,  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the  extensive  rob- 
bery and  ruin  of  unsuspeoting  emigrants  in  the  shape  of 
Australian  bank  transactions  ;  and  by  that  very  colony 
against  which  your  strictures  were  directed,  alter  all  its 
flourish  of  trumpets,  being  obliged  to  come  with  loud 
appeals  to  gOTemment  for  pecuniary  aid  and  salvation. 
Here  you  have  another  settlement  which  has  been  most 
loudly  eulogised,  and  towards  which,  consequently,  great 
numbers  have  turned  their  hopes  and  prospects,  depicted 
by  a  hand  on  which  you  may  thoroughly  depend.  My 
brother  Richard,  from  whose  letters  these  are  extracts, 
is  a  man  who  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the 
i^nthor  of  some  beautiAil  and  genuine  poetry,  and  is^ 


moreover,  well  known  to  a  eonsidefablt  circle  as  a  mas 
who  is  independent  in  mind  and  character,  has  no  party 
feeling,  and  never  joined  himself  to  any  political  party; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  would  stand  by  the  truth  te  the 
death.  The  emigrating  party  with  whom  he  west  oot 
took  with  them,  entirely  on  the  faith  of  many  repmes- 
tations,  a  large  property  to  invest ;  and  now  they  find 
that  the  very  first  foundation  for  a  secure  and  profitable 
investment  is  wanting — ^a  good  government ;  as  in  our 
colonies  all  the  world  over,  there  is  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  home  government,  and,  consequently,  a  scarce  of 
deplorable  destitution  of  everv  measure  and  means 
for  healthily  planting  and  establishing  oolonies.  The 
land  is  sold  ;  but  the  money — ^which,  by  a  wise  and  effi* 
cient  government,  would  be  immediately  laid  out  in 
building  bridges,  and  docks,  and  quays ;  in  laying  d^wi 
streets,  and  raising  public  buildings  ;  in  short,  in  uiao- 
izing  and  carryii^  into  effect  all  those  plans  which  must 
make  a  colony  flourish — is  regularly  sent  out  of  it  as  frit 
as  raised.  In  fact,  while  our  government  at  home  is 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  mercantile  distress,  aod  t^ 
menaces  of  a  taxed  and  oppressed  people,  which  they 
take  no  means  to  remove,  it  is  absurd  to  hope  for  a  fr» 
and  ejfeeii^e  colonial  govemmewL  Henee,  wherever 
our  colonies  extend,  we  have  one  hoge  scene  of  mal- 
administration and  popular  discontent  In  Canada, 
hatred  to  us ;  In  South  Africa,  despotism  ;  in  Sooth  Ao§- 
tralia,  delusion  and  distress  ;  and  in  India,  a  hnadied 
milUons  of  the  worst  kind  of  slaves— thai  is,  slaves  m 
the  worst  eondition,  vrithout  the  name  of  slaves ;  sad  a 
government  going  on,  like  the  Romans,  in  extending  con- 
quest, till,  some  day,  the  whole  unwieldy  concern  will 
go  down  together.  When  and  how  reform  of  this  swfcl 
state  of  things  is  to  come,  time  must  determine  ;  but  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  laying  before  government,  and 
those  contemplating  emigration,  such  facts  as  these  ex- 
tracts contain. — Yours  very  truly,  W,  Howrrr^ 
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II. 
MR.  RICHARD  HOWITT  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


Melboubjos,  11^  May^  1840. 
DsiR  Bmtbeb, — I  wrote  fVom  this  place  a  month 
Ago,  for  which  letter  I  had  to  pay  the  land-postage. 
Is.  6d.  All  letters  go  from  hence  to  Sydney,  al- 
tfaoagh  there  are  ships  enough  direct  for  London.  The 
reason,  I  am  told,  is  this, — the  postmaster  here  has  5 
per  cent,  on  all  the  cash  he  can  raise  ;  and  on  that 
aeconnt  they  are  sent  round  about  for  the  nearest.  We 
are  perpetually  reminded  of  the  old  school  chimes, — 
*  To  be--to  do— and  to  suflTer."  At  every  turn  you  take 
there  is  something  to  pay.  You  get  out  of  the  ship  into 
a  hoat,  and  pay  fs.  6d.  to  be  set  on  shore.  When  you 
reach  the  shore,  a  person  is  ready  with  a  one-horse  cart 
to  take  you  to  the  river  Yarra  for  Ss., — two  miles  and  a 
half ;  to  go  over  the  Yarra,  8d.  You  next  bring  your 
goods  and  luggage  to  the  town, — lOs.  per  ton.  You  will 
Ind  at  the  Wharf  a  Custom-house — the  only  sign  of 
riTilisation.  Another  sign  of  civilisation — they  are 
ready  again  to  be  paid  for  wharfiige  where  there  is  no 
wharf,  the  place  being  rather  worse  than  Grod  and  Na- 
tore  made  it,  man  having  trampled  into  mud  that  which 
Nature  left  smooth  greensward.  The  first  day  I  came 
to  Melbourne  along  with  my  brother,  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers in  their  l^at, — a  boat  which  they  had  built  in 
Portsmouth.  In  addition  to  our  being  as  sharply  looked 
after  as  so  many  thieves  on  the  custom-house  quay, 
(God  save  the  mark  !)  in  our  absence,  to  obtain  clear- 
ances Ibr  goods  at  the  other  custom-house  in  the  town, 
the  boat  was  seized  by  a  busy-body  of  the  said  customs 
for  not  hating  a  naiM  on  it.  Belonging  to  six  persons, 
how  was  it  likely  t  and  how  could  persons,  landing  for 
&e  first  time,  know  anything  of  the  by-laws  of  Mel- 
honrae  t  We  found  the  boat  taken  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Yarra,  marked  with  the  Government  broad  arrow. 
This  was  tiie  first  mark  of  the  Melboumites'  hospitality 
to  us  strangen,  on  our  first  touching  their  shores.  I 
foond  my  brother,  and  other  owners  of  the  boat,  using 
all  gentle  words,  and  reasonable  arguments,  to  obtain 
the  possession  of  the  boat, — and  all  of  no  avail ;  the 
CTLstom-house  gents  condoling  vrith  them,  and  yrishing 
it  were  in  their  power  to  give  it  up.  Tired  of  such 
smooth  blarney,  I  spoke  plain  English  to  them.  I  soon 
had  their  metal  up  ;  and  then,  that  they  might  cool  a 
little  in  our  absence,  I  told  them  I  should  have  a  pretty 
ftatewient  to  give  of  their  gentlemanliness  and  nospi- 
tality,  and  courtesy  to  emigrants,  being  come  out  myidf 
to  Port-Philip  partly  for  the  purpote.  The  day  after, 
we  found  what  I  baa  said  about  the  ttatement  had  had 
its  effect.  The  boat  was  given  up  to  us  at  once,  and 
without  even  a  finci  which  the  day  before  vras  confiscat- 
ed to  Government  sans  remorse.    Still  thej  conceived 


they  did  us  a  peat  favour,  taking  into  consideration  thf 
hard  things  I  had  said  of  them. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  the  greatest  folly  for  emigrants 
to  bring  out  servants — ^men  or  women — ^with  them  ;  they 
leave  almost  immediately.  Two  families  only  on  board 
the  "  Lord  Goderich"  brought  servants,  and  both  have 
left,  or  are  about  to  leave.  Mr.  Hall,  a  tent-neighbour 
of  ours — ^for  we  dwell  in  tents — ^brought  out  a  servant- 
man  with  him,  and  he  has  left  him  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight.  Two  vessels  have  come  in  from  England 
since  ours,  the  ^Lousia  Campbell"  and  the  ''China." 
The  governess  of  a  family  on  board  the  **  China"  was 
yesterday  (Sunday)  married  to  a  rich  settler  here.  So 
much  for  paying  the  pcutage  of  teroanU — others  reaping 
the  benefit  of  your  money. 

Alas  1  for  Melbourne — Australia  Felix  is  a  portion  of 
New  South  Wales.  Would  it  were  not  I  The  money 
which  goes  from  hence  to  Sydney  keeps  Melbourne  poor. 
Thirty-nine  thousand  pounds,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand POUNDS,  sum  after  sum,  sale  after  sale — ^the  land 
proceeds  go  to  Sydney  ;  and  the  Government  revenues 
are  voted  away ;  £70,000  at  once  to  New  Zealand, 
and  other  sums  to  other  places  ;  but  what  is  expended 
at  Port-Philip  ?  We  have  no  road ;  the  town  it  knee- 
deep  in  mud,  or  in  dry  vpeather  eclipsed  in  its  own  dust ; 
There  is  no  bridge  over  the  Yarra ;  the  place  is  left  to 
itself,  fine  infknt  town  as  it  is,  as  though  it  were  a  beg- 
gar's brat,  to  wallow  in  its  own  filth,  and  to  be  choked 
by  its  own  dust.  Nothing  is  expended  on  it  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  a  government,  is  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
soldiers,  the  custom-house,  and  the  Government  auc- 
tioneer. The  Sydney  (Government  is  a  receiving  Oovem- 
ment !  Alas  !  for  such  paternity.  I  say,  God  help 
Melbourne  !    There  is  nothing  else  fbr  it. 

The  land  is  a  pleasant  and  desirable  land  enough  ; 
but  until  we  have  a  governor  of  our  own,  direct  ft-om 
England,  I  could  not  conscientiously  advise  any  person 
to  emigrate  here.  Persons  who  come  out  to  this  place 
find  themselves  miserably  deceived  in  the  price  of  land. 
They  read  of  its  being  obtained  at  128.  per  acre.  They 
expect  to  have  it  at  that  price,  or  near  it ;  to  see  it 
before  it  is  sold  ;  and  being  able  to  fix  upon  it  imme- 
diately. They  must  wait  a  month  or  two  fbr  land  sales. 
Perhaps  they  vrant  country  sections  ;  and  none  are  put 
up,  or  sections  not  worth  having.  Bad  land,  and  with- 
out river  fh>ntage — consequently  not  worth  a  farthing — 
that  land  may  be  had  for  this  sum  ;  whilst  good  land, 
well  watered,  vrill  fetch  an  immense  price.  Some  of  the 
surveyors  do  not  themselves  exactly  know  the  demarcv 
tions  of  the  surveyed. 


III. 
MR.  RICHARD  HOWITT  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


Mn-BeuBMSy  Po&x  Philup,  New  South  Wales, 
JWy  im,  1840. 

Dear  Brotbsr^ — All  our  friends  andfellow  emigrants, 
MOQcr  or  later,  have  had  letters  from  their  relations  in 
EBglaod,  azeept  us.  Some  of  them  also  have  had  news- 
papeis ;  a  thii^f,  however,  of  rare  occurrence,  the  post- 
•fices  ef  these  and  the  parent  country  being  distinct,  a 
^lisadvantage,  amongst  many  others,  which  this  unfor- 
tanate  country  lahours  under.  Newspapers  could  be  for- 
^varded  to  us  if  somethmg  were  paid  upon  them,  or  if 
they  wen  made  up  into  a  parcel.  I  should  not  write  to 
yoQ  now,  save  th^  there  are  some  things,  with  regard 
to  this  region,  which  ought  to  be  made  generally  knowp 
to  the  English  people,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  More- 
over, a  friend  of  ours,  one  of  our  tent-residents,  is  going 
over  to  Lanncestou,  V.  D.  L.  ;  and  thus  by  paying  4d. 
io  that  place,  I  avoid  the  imposition  of  David  Kelsh, 
001  postmaster,  into  whose  purse  must  drop  Is.  6d. 


for  every  letter  transmitted  hence  to  England.  Whfti  • 
shame  it  is  that  these  colonies  are  not  plaoed  on  mi  equal 
footing  with  her  Majesty's  other  colonies! 

We  have  been  here  the  quarter  of  a  year,  and  enghi 
by  this  time  to  know  something  of  Australia  Felia. 
Whence  it  derived  this  felicitous  name  God  knows,  an4 
Mig'or  Mitchell ;  but  certainly  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  deservedly  called  the  Land  qf 
Promise,  performance  lying  yet  in  speculation.  The 
land  has  grown  gold  to  those  who  have  bought  and  sold 
it,  almost  at  present  its  only  growth.  It  is  neither  a 
land  of  rivers  and  springs  of  water,  nor  does.it  overflow 
with  milk  and  honey  :  honey  there  is  none,  and  milk  is 
6d.  per  pint.  I  have  read  in  the  Port  I^lip  papers  a 
document  of  Lord  John  RusselPs,  addressed  to  the 
Emigration  Board  newly  formed  for  the  colonies ;  where- 
in he  points  it  out,  as  one  of  their  duties,  to  divest  the 
information  they  impart,  of  all  poetical  colouring.  Now, 
this,  without  his  Lordship's  laying  any  charge  upon  me, 
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I  will,  as  soon  as  I  hare  sufficient  health  and  leisure, 
|>eiform  as  a  duty,  gratuitously  to  ^e  public.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  mention  a  few  of  our  and  the  eonntry's 
gneyanoes.  We  were  led  to  expect  a  most  delicious 
climate,  the  thermometer  seldom  higher  than  90,  or 
lower  than  45.  On  July  3d  it  was  as  low  as  25,— there 
was  iee  an  inch  thick  in  the  wash-hand  basin,  and  by 
noon,  BO  sudden  and  intense  was  the  ehaqge,  that  it  was 
up  at  85.  This,  of  course,  was  in  our  tent,  where  all 
skyey  influences  are  more  strongly  felt.  We  hare  had, 
I  can  assure  yon,  enough  cold  weather  ;  and  I  attribute 
to  these  eitlremes  of  temperature,  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
which  has,  in  nearly  a  week's  time^  shrunk  me  to  skin 
«uidb<me. 

Another  of  the  disadyantages  attending  Australian 
Emigration,  is  the  length  of  time  before  you  can  pur- 
chase land  and  locate  yourself  upon  it.  We  under- 
stood that  we  could  hare  any  part  of  the  country  we 
might  fix  upon,  surveyed,  and  put  up  by  auction ;  but 
this  we  find,  like  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  fable. 
It  is  so  in  the  Sydney  country  and  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land ;  and  there,  if  the  selector  pays  for  the  surrey  and 
does  not  purchase,  he  is  repaid  by  the  purchaser.  All 
who  come  out  hither  must  either  purchase  at  second- 
hand, or  wait  for  a  Grovemment  land  sale.  Not  choosing 
lo  do  the  former  of  these  altematiTes,  he  must  either  lire 
like  a  gipsy,  in  a  tent,  or  endure  many  exorbitant 
charges  in  a  new  settlement ;  and  eren  then  he  will  hare 
to  submit  to  some.  After  waiting  for  seyeral  months  the 
sale  day  arriyes,  and,  to  his  mortification,  there  are  only 
town  allotments  to  be  sold,  and  he  wants  a, country  sec- 
tion. The  first  week  that  we  landed,  there  was  a  land 
sale,  but  there  was  no  land  that  suited  us.  Consequently 
we  had  to  wait,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  yoyage  from 
England,  from  April  the  5th,  to  June  the  10th,  before 
we  had  any  opportunity  of  purchasing.  At  the  next 
land  sales  town  allotments  alone  will  be  sold,  in  Mel- 
bourne, WilUams-Town,  and  Gulong  ;  and  the  emigrants 
who  are.  now  arriying,  or  those  who  could  not  supply 
themselyes  at  the  June  sales,  must  wait,  and  linger  and 
wait.  Surely  they  will  not  forget  this  is  the  Land  of 
Promiief  AuiireUia  Fdix  !  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
something  in  prospectiye.  If  the  lands  were  sold  in  too 
liberal  quantities  at  first,  the  Goyemment  has  amended 
that  indiscretion ;  those  who  purchased  haye  some  leisure 
allowed  them  to  retail  their  speculations  out  again:  and 
thus,  betwixt  the  sales,  men's  land  appetites  are  sharp- 
ened, and  the  present  dribblings  keep  it  on  edge. 

The  soil  is  not  generally  of  so  rich  a  quality  as  was  repre- 
sented to  us  in  England.  Many  who  came  out  with  us 
are  dissatisfied ;  some  have  settled  in  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  some  will  return,  as  soon  as  they  haye  realized  their 
expenses  out,  to  England.  Port  Philip,  or  rather  Aus- 
tnJia  Felix,  has  disadyantages  to  contend  with  that  the 
other  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world  haye  not :  the  old 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land 
also,  haye  abundance  of  cheap  labour ;  and  it  is  to  main- 
tain, in  their  superiority,  these  old  colonies,  that  the 
proceeds  of  our  Melbourne  lands  in  great  measure  go. 
AfUr  more  than  £800,000  hoi  hun  realized^  so  utterly  is 
tlie  place  neglected,  that  there  are  no  whaffe^  yet  dere 
are  wharf  chargea;  no  bridcei,  no  roade^  saye  such  as  are 
the  result  of  indiridual  industry  and  enterprise.  There 
is  a  shallow  and  dangerous  bay,  in  which  almost  every 
ship  of  any  size  is  aground ;  yet  there  are  no  lighthouses, 
no  pilots.  There  1ms  been  time  enough  wherein  to  dis- 
pose of  by  auction  more  than  £800,000  worth  of  the 
publie  lands,  yet  there  has  been  no  time  to  fkcilitate 
commerce,  or  to  provide  a  safe  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
Port  Philip  on  the  part  of  the  Govemment.  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Dellanoy,  two  enterprising  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  ofiiering  their  services  as  pilots  in 
the  bay,  risked  their  lives,  and  lost  them,  by  going  down 
last  week,  ha.  a  paltry  little  boat,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
**  MeUish^"  from  England^  which  was  fikst  aground  in 


the  bay.  I  knew  Dellanoy  well ;  he  had  been  at  our 
tents,  and  had  gone  down  in  our  boat  with  us  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Williams-Town.  Our  port,  had  he  lived,  tad 
been  properly  appointed,  would  have  had  a  good  pilot 
in  him. 

Another  of  our  Melbourne  disadvantages  is,  its  Go- 
yemment is  at  Sydney.  This  is  its  greatest  oklamity. 
Before  yon  can  arrest  a  person  for  debt,  you  most  obtain 
a  writ  in  Sydney.  It  monopolizes  all  the  law,  and,  I 
think,  all  the  divinity, — ^for  the  substantial  stone  chniGb, 
which  is  nearly  half  built,  has  been  deserted  for  mon 
than  two  months,  for  this  simple  reason,  the  Amds  an 
exhausted.  Thus  the  pleasantest  eminence  in  Melbonine 
displays  a  grievous  want  of  religion,  or  of  Episcopaliu 
spirit  amongst  the  Melboumites. 

Salaries  are  paid  to  protectors  of  the  blacks,  yet  the 
blacks  are  unprotected.  Here  is  amounted  police,  well 
paid  no  doubt,  and  ready,  on  most  occasions,  to  proceed 
to  any  place  where  a  white  man  has  been  killed  by  the 
natives.  When  the  police  force  was  applied  to  in  a  ctae 
of  outrage  on  the  Werebee  river,  their  reply  to  the  set- 
tlers was,  that  they  could  render  them  no  assistaDce. 
There  is  little  protection  for  either  person  or  property 
at  the  squatting  stations.  Whites  and  blacks  very  often 
kill  each  other.  You  meet  with  very  many  people  who, 
you  feel  pretty  certain,  must,  in  their  defence,  have  been 
compelled  to  shoot  the  natives.  Some  of  the  settlers  it 
out-stations,  when  asked  how  they  manage  with  the 
blacks,  said,  **  Oh,  we  were  harassed  by  them  fbr  some 
time  at  first ;  but  we  gave  them  a  good  talking  to,  sad 
they  have  been  quieter  since."  What  the  good  talHiig  to 
means,  needs  no  comment.  The  natives  are,  most  assor- 
e<Uy,  a  miserable,  worthless,  and  treacherous  race ;  stfll, 
after  all,  human  beings.  We  gave  up  squatting  latber 
than  place  ourselves  in  the  disagreeable  aitoatioa 
of  killing  or  being  killed  by  such  hideous  ereatares. 
Whilst  the  police  force  is  insufficient,  and  the  Goven- 
ment  supine,  the  settlers  are  only  safe  throng  their 
number,  and  being  well  armed.  More  than  thirty  whites 
have  been  missed,  and  never  heard  of,  besides  what  the 
blacks  are  known  to  have  murdered.  The  papers  here 
al>ound  with  recorded  murders.  The  last  week  the 
Port  Philip  Gazette  contained  an  advertisement,  offering 
a  reward  of  £50  for  a  chief  called  Jacka  Jacka,  a  black 
whom  I  have  seen  hereabout.  It  seems  he  and  some 
other  natives,  armed,  went,  and  finding  a  hnt4[eeper 
alone,  murdered  him.  The  reward  is  offered  by  the 
owners  of  the  station,  not  by  the  Govemmenit ! 

There  has  been  a  public  meeting  here,  and  a  petition 
sent  fh>m  it  to  the  Home  Government,  setting  forth  oor 
forlorn,  ungovemed  condition,  and  praying  that  we  may 
have  a  governor  of  our  own.  I  know  not  how  reason- 
able this  procedure  may  be  thought  by  Lord  John 
Russell ;  but  were  a  government  to  be  accorded  to  ns, 
and  were  La  Trobe  the  real  governor,  instead  of  the 
shadow, — ^with  this  and  with  a  more  liberal  and  wise 
policy  than  has  hitherto  been  pursued  towards  us,— then, 
but  not  till  then,  is  there  any  chance  of  our  being  pcr^ 
manently  prosperous.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
although  we  have  purchased  a  firm  on  the  Yaira,  and  a 
part  of  a  town  allotment,  thereby  having  a  stake,  an 
interest  in  the  country,  yet  we  shall  not,  on  this  account, 
cry  up  the  land  as  Australia  Felix!!! 

After  all,  our  morality  is  to  be  contaminated  by  a  con- 
vict population.  Twenty-one  prisoners  of  the  crown  have 
been  sent  here  from  Sydney.  These  were  intended  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  wofhl  condition  of  our  pub- 
lic streets ;  yet,  by  their  coming,  one  of  the  loudest 
boasts  of  Australia  Felix  is  at  an  end.  There  are  con- 
victs in  the  land,— evil  leaven  in  the  lump.  My  p>per 
is  drawing  to  its  close,  but  the  subject  is  only  preiheed 
here.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  address,  at 
greater  length,  and  when  I  know  still  more  of  the  coan- 
try,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  p»p«n* 
This  do  with  as  you  think  fit. 


Printed  by  William  Tait,  107|  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  KIRK  DO  NOW » 

**  I  find  tluift  I  eamiot,  u  a  Seotehnuui,  ai  a  citizen  of  a  great  and  lojal  eommnnity,  set  myielf  ai  a  Gbnrclunan  and  Prei- 
Ijima^  in  oraoeition  to  the  known  and  repeatedly  dedued  and  acted  upon  laws  of  the  huid.  I  have  long  seen,  and  still 
•M,  no  safety  for  the  church,  hut  much  and  ineTitable  danger  and  ruin  in  her  onward  course  ;  and,  in  consequence,  have  firmly 
raolved  thak,  from  hencefor^,  /  will  wash  my  hands  of  the  businets.^— Pn^^ssor  QiUupie^  iSKE.  AndrewM. 


What  the  Church  should  do  now  is  plain — ^ondo 
wh&t  they  have  done,  and  begin  again  on  a  new 
and  a  more  heroic  strain.  With  Jesuitry  and  legal 
pettifoggery,  and  half-measures,  the  public  never 
have,  and  it  is  the  praise  of  human  nature  that  they 
never  can  have,  any  hearty  sympathy.  Hero* 
worship,  notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of  Mr. 
Carlyl^  (when  the  blue-devils  tweak  him,)  is  a  thing 
not  nncommon,  even  in  this  modem  age ;  but  the 
world  knows  its  heroes:  and  though  a  brilliant 
fool,  and  a  magnificent  knave,  may  here  and  there 
luiTe  enjoyed  their  parade  for  a  season,  it  is  rare 
that  a  mean  person,  whose  trumpeter  is  conceited 
ignorance,  and  his  train-bearer  a  shifting  attorney, 
can  fret  and  strut  his  hour  of  artificial  public  im- 
portance mih.  any  tolerable  success.  Nothing  that 
wu  both  foolish  and  base  has  ever  commanded  the 
▼eneiation  of  the  world  :  for  the  foolish  men  that 
bare  been  canonized  by  their  fellows  were  never 
l>afle;  and  the  base  men  that  have  been  called 
great  were  never  fcxds.  But  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  at  this  present  moment,  in  blowing  abroad  a 
clamour  of  IifDEPENDEifCE,  is  doing  a  thing  which 
is  both  base  and  foolish :  foolish,  because  for  a  dog 
to  hark  at  the  moon,  and  for  state-servants  to  kick 
the  state-law,  can  never  be  accounted  wise  ;  base, 
because  to  eat  the  bread  of  covenanted  service,  and 
to  disown  the  yoke,  can  as  little  be  esteemed  hon- 
onrable.  Therefore  the  Church  of  Scotland  stands 
now,  and  so  long  as  she  maintains  her  present  un- 
dignified position,  must  stand,  without  the  pale  of 
public  sympathy.  A  Witness  may  uplift  loud  tes- 
timony here— a  Banner  may  flaunt  proudly  there ; 
Wt  the  popular  soul  has  not  been  raised,  has  not 
b«en  moved,  has  not  been  touched  in  the  matter, 
except  in  the  curl  of  impatient  indignation,  or  the 
playful  cast  of  contemptuous  humour.  It  has  been 
«i  affair  altogether  of  clerical  agitation,  and  such 
obedient  mud  as  the  plashing  of  immense  tails  can 
bring  to  the  surfiioe.  It  will  be  nothing  better- 
till  it  be  better  managed.  Aquila  non  capiat  mus^ 
«"••   The  people  understand  common  sense,  and 


honest  dealing ;  they  do  not  understand  juridical 
juggle  and  ecdeuastical  equivocation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  our  Republican  Church 
meets  on  the  twentieth  day  of  this  month. 
That  many  men  will  go  to  that  meeting,  in  the 
present  excited  times,  driven  on  by  the  blind  in- 
stinct of  clerical  bluster,  like  a  big  blundering 
battering-ram,  beating  down  friend  and  foe  indis- 
criminately, is  to  be  expected.  The  ^  very  fervid 
genius  of  the  Scots"  is  not  wont  to  exhibit  itself 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  church 
affairs ;  and  it  requires  the  prophetic  spirit  of  no. 
Alexander  Peden  to  perceive,  that  many  mighty 
Nimrods,  who  are  now  rolled  about  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  have  been  doing  what  they  have  done,  and 
are  permitted  to  do  what  they  do  before  the  Lord, 
as  a  grand  modem  instance  of  that  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  divine  government — **  Whom  God  will 

DESTBOT  HE   FIBST  MAXES  THEM   MAD."      But  mad- 

ness  belongs  not  permanently  to  the  majority  of 
men — ^it  comes  proverbially  by  fits ;  and  if  it  does 
not  achieve  a  broken  head  momently,  it  is  certain 
to  cure  itself  anon, — as  the  blast  cracks  its  cheeks 
the  sooner,  the  more  outrageously  it  blows.  It  b 
possible,  therefore,  probable  perhaps,  that  the  As- 
sembly, whose  convocation  we  now  wait,  may  be 
composed  of  a  majority  of  men  willing  to  think 
reasonably,  and  to  act  honestly.  To  the  attention 
of  such  men  we  beg  leave,  with  all  respect,  to  sub- 
mit the  one  or  two  simple  considerations  which 
follow. 

In  the  first  place,  not  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  case,  but  as  a  preliminary  matter  of  most  vital 
concernment,  the  church  ought  seriously  to  consider 
the  fact  which  we  have  already  stated,  that  the 
mingled  matter  of  Nan-Intrusion  and  Church  Inde^ 
pendenee^  as  it  has  hitherto  been  managedy  has  not 
been  able  to  commandy  but  rather  has  very  strongly 
repelled  thepMie  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  Does  any  person  doubt,  serioudiy,  that 
this  is  the  fact?  The  Parisian  press  may  not  re- 
present fairly  the  public  opinion  of  France.  Ther^ 
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are  five  millionB  of  provincial  landholders,  whom  it 
certainly  does  not  represent  fairly ;  hut  the  British 
press,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  taken  not  hy 
sections  hut  as  a  whole,  does  represent  the  puhl|c 
opinion  of  Great  Britain  unquestionably)  inso- 
much that  there  is  no  proposition  with  regard  to 
our  social  state  more  true  than  this — ^that  that  opi- 
nion which  is  expressed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  prints  of  Great  Britain  belonging  ta  all 
parties,  is  ^e  opinion  of  the  great  mij^rity  of  the 
British  people — i»  the  public  epinioB  of  the  day. 
Now,  if  the  reasonable  men  among  the  clergy  will 
try  this  test,  the  fact  must  stare  Uiem  in  the  face 
palpably,  that  the  church,  in  her  present  doingfl,  Is 
not  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try. Number  her  advocates  in  the  press  by  tens, 
and  her  adversaries  by  hundreds  ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical scale  will  yet  be  too  heavily  laden.  Neither 
can  the  church  pretend  that  she  despises  the  wii- 
ness  of  the  press.  She  has  raised  up  "  Witnesses" 
for  herself,  more  than^  one ;  and  it  has  not  been 
found  that  these  sacred  newspapers  have  been  in 
any  wise  behind  their  secular  brethren,  in  those 
gallant  displays  of  the  wrath  of  man,  which  find 
tlieir  most  natural  and  most  convenient  arena  in 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  periodical  pen.  Or  take  an- 
other test  By  what  inoomprehemdble  blander 
(as  huge  as  Faletaff's  lies)  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  a  set  of  men,  making  much  noise,  and  giving 
tiiemselves  out  for  something  in  the  world,  have 
set  about  compassing  a  vast  and  fdndamental 
change  in  the  public  law  of  the  land,  without 
securing  to  themselves  the  co-operation,  or  at  least 
the  connivance,  of  any  one  of  the  three  great  poll* 
tical  parties  which  influence  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  parliament?  Even  the 
Puseyites,  with  their  monkish  drivel,  and  saoer* 
dotal  extravagance,  command  at  least  part  of  a 
party.  The  men  who  have  had  influenoe  enough  to 
make  the  Quarter^  lUview  the  pulpit  of  their 
priestly  prelections  are  not  to  be  despised  even 
now,  though  No.  90.  certainly  was  an  accident 
somewhat  unhappy.  But  what  party,  or  part  of  a 
party,  will  lend  itself  as  an  accoustic  chamber  to 
the  brays  and  bellowings  of  those  Established  In- 
dependents, who  now  HildebrandiM  it  valiantly  in 
our  Protestantfatherland ;  conceiting  themselves,  by 
the  mere  noise  of  multiplied  bluster,  to  be  fight- 
ing Bullion  Green  and  Dmmolog  over  again ; 
and  before  God  and  the  blessed  angels,  because 
they  lack  wit  to  be  men,  persuading  themselves,  and 
fain  persuading  others,  that  therefore  they  are 
surcharged  with  saintship  to  be  martyrs  ?^-Alack 
for  the  fact ! — the  lean  and  lamentable  fact ! — ^the 
party  of  the  Non-Intrusionists  consists  (if  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  to  have  any  consistence)  of  a  few 
stragglers  who  appear  to  be  many,  because,  like 
all  itinerants,  they  are  gifted  with  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, riding  about  like  Balaam,  on  the  back  of  an 
ass,  from  one  high  place  to  another,  prophesying 
vainly ;  and  who  may  gain  a  glorious  victory,  per* 
chance,  if  Napoleon  gained  Rivoli  or  Austerlitz  by 
a  regiment  of  limber  sharpshooters,  making  a  furi- 
ous patter  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  party  of  the 
Independence-men  in  Scotland  is  constituted  so, — 
a  nimble  lawyer  heve^  a  foolish  lord  there,  (for  the  | 


wise  lord,  snuffing  mischance,  withdx«w,)  and  9 
host  of  SILLY  WOMEN ;  a  class  of  persons,  this  last, 
who,  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  the  bishop  of 
Ephe^s,  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  take  a  prime 
part  in  ecclesiastic^  disturbances,  but  who  do  not 
seem  to  halve  commanded  so  much  respect  from 
Apostolic  men  in  primitive  times,  as  from  pious 
presbyters  now.    Observe,  we  do  not  say  here,  that 
these  and  such  persons  only,  compose  the  party 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scottand,  who  an 
decidedly  opposed  to  extrinsic  etate  pationige  in 
the  Christian  church  ;  we  are  talking  of  the  min- 
gled matter  of  Non-Intrusion  and  Independence, 
as  H  has  been  blundered  into  a  tentative  existence, 
for  an  hour,  by  rash  and  fooli^  men ;  and  we 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  persons  who  agi- 
tate this  matter  in  public  places,  are,  when  set 
against  the  whole  Scottish  people,  mere  stiagglere 
and  flying  skinnishers,  and  of  no  public  account 
The  church  has  got  herself  into  a  bog ;  she  brays 
lustily,  like  a  whole  concert  of  croaking  frogs,  to 
get  out.    No  man  can  blame  her ;  but  let  no  man 
imagine  that  the  danger  is,  in  any  degree,  propo> 
tioned  to  the  din.    The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland  has  no  cannon  balls  ;  and  if  she  had,  her 
foremost  fighters,  who  now  abound  in  the  wish, 
happily  lack  the  wit  to  use  them.     Let  them  iie. 
therefore,  where,  with  folly  prepense,  they  hava 
lodged  themselves--^^/  th^  n^pm^—flouncing  in  the 
mud,  like  a  mad  eel  self-baited.    No  hand  will  be 
reached  to  help  them ;  no  pitiful  tear  will  fall ; 
even  laughter  will  cease;  for  the  plight,  tbengh 
absurd  enough,  is  too  serious  to  be  ludicrous.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington  confessed  that  he  was  wrong 
in  the  late  matter  of  the  Canadian  seminary.    The 
church  must  even  retract  like  the  ^' great  and 
good"  soldier ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be,  that  ecclesias- 
tical pride,  by  how  much  the  more  high  it  aoan 
than  secular,  by  so  much  the  more  hardly  caa 
it  be  brought  to  repentance. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second,  and  the  main  mat- 
ter. The  church  must  say  Pbocavi  in  some  shape 
or  other,  or  the  ship  is  lost.  The  breexe  is  up.  li 
is  madness  to  be  careering  it  flauntiAgly  with  stud- 
ding sails  in  these  times.  It  is  not  tbe  season  for 
churchmen  to  play  mad  pranks.  Pope  Ore^iy 
himself,  if  he  were  alive,  could  not  steer  them 
through  the  racket  which  they  have  raised ;  for  it 
is  the  nineteenth  century,  and  John  Locke  and 
Jeremy  Bentham  have  not  written  in  vain.  I^ 
them,  therefore,  be  advised  by  one  who  wiahes 
them  no  harm ;  let  them  take  down  their  top- 
gallants, and  bring  in  their  flying  jibs,  and  see 
whether  they  will  not  sail  more  comfortiJUy.  This 
is  what  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  do :  let 
them  undo  what  they  have  done,  and  bc^  again 
on  a  more  sober,  but  which  also  shall  be  a  more 
heroic  strain ;  for  heroism  does  not  neoesaarily  im- 
ply madness.  This  may  be  done  specially^  and 
very  simply,  thus,— 

The  Veto  Act  must  be  repealed  in  the  first  place, 

unconditionally;  and  the  admission  of  ministers 
into  the  kirk  must  be  ordered  to  be  proceeded  with 
henceforth,  in  all  respects,  according  to  the  laws 
and  practice  of  the  bund,  as  before  the  passing  of 
that  act.    Ordination  must  be  given  to  every  !&▼* 
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fill  presentee,  as  a  spiiitaal  induction,  indeed,  but 
u  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  civil  right  with 
which  the  presentee  is  clothed.  If  it  be  degrading 
to  the  clerical  body  to  be  compelled  to  do  a  spi- 
ritttal  act^  at  the  wink  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  is 
a  degradation  which  they  brought  upon  themselves, 
by  throwing  themselves,  at  the  Reformation,  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  praying  for  his  pro- 
tectioii,  accepting  his  pay,  and  spontaneously  con- 
Benting  to  hold  no  articles  of  faith  but  those  which 
should  bear  in  their  front  the  statutable  stamp.  It 
may  be  a  very  great  degradation  this.  The  Roman 
Fbpe  plainly  thinks  it  is,  and  we  think  so  also ; 
but  there  is  a  greater  degradation  still:  and  that 
18)  trifling  with  plighted  faith,  and  attempting 
to  slip  sneakingly  out  of  honourable  engagements. 
Let  every  man  bear  his  own  burden.  Let  every 
man  who  possesses  a  privilege  pay  the  tax.  This 
is  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  God.  The 
watch-dog,  whom  you  see  gnawing  that  bone  so 
comfortably,  wears  also  a  collar,  the  badge  at  once 
of  his  dignity  and  of  his  bondage.  The  pei>finch, 
that  warbles  amusement  to  my  lady's  leisure,  is 
not  liable  to  be  frosted  in  the  winter-time;  but  for 
this  privily  it  is  kept  in  a  cage.  Such  is  the  plain 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  this  portentous 
church  turmoil.  Whoso  stands  by  the  law,  by 
the  law  let  him  also  fall.  All  the  lawyers  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  divines,  cannot  argue  away  the 
palpable  reasonableness  of  this  rule.  There  is 
something  stronger,  by  which  the  world  is  governed, 
than  law  and  theology ;  and  this  something  is  the 
honest  heart,  which  €rod  (whatever  some  sour  di- 
vines may  preach)  has  not  been  uncareful  to  plant 
in  the  majority  of  human  breasts.  By  this  honest 
heart  the  church-question  will  be  finally,  has  been 
alieady,  decided,  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, llie  experiment  of  undermining  has  bailed ; 
patronage  must  now  be  overthrown.  Let  the 
church  submit,  for  she  must  submit,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  the  grievance ;  virbscit  vulnbbb  vibtvs,  as 
the  Galloway  arms  have  it,— eoAwr  is  not  alwojfs  the 
Wfrt$  for  a  wound;  and  let  her  buckle,  when  the 
nw  is  healed,  for  a  new  fight  in  an  open  and  ho- 
nourable style.  Assuredly  John  Bull  is  not  the 
man  who  will  permit  either  party  to  deviate  an 
iota  from  the  strictest  rules  of  fair  play.  Instead 
of  a  factitious  collision  of  jurisdictions,  (got  up, 
for  the  nonce,  to  confound  weak  intellects,  and  to 
break  the  fall  of  tumbling  conceit, — ^nothing  bet- 
ter,) we  shall  then  have  a  real  and  natural  colli- 
»8ion  of  principles, — a  grand  moral  battle,  wherein, 
if  we  have  any  &ith  at  all  in  things  more  divine 
than  teinds  and  teind-courts,  we  must  assuredly 
know  that  right  and  truth  diall  obtain  the  final 
^ctoiy.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  salvation  other- 
^nse.  No  god  will  descend  from  heaven  to  untie 
the  knot  which  a  man  has  twisted  about  his  own 
neck;  and  aa  for  further  tricks  and  subterfuges, 
the  administering  of  unlawful  oaths  to  licentiates, 
(which  has  been  talked  of,)  or  other  indirect  in- 
ventions—these stratagems,as  certainly  as  they  are 
m  their  own  nature  base  and  unworthy,  so  cer- 
tainly will  they  issue  in  ignominy  and  disgrace. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  for  the  heady  huffishness,  and  ahift- 
■0.  uxxix^^voL.  vm. 


ing  desperation  of  foiled  ecclesiastics  to  hold  out 
for  any  time  against  the  sober,  compact  strength 
of  law  and  reason,  and  public  opinion,  in  a  Protes- 
tant laity.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  particular,  we 
may  be  assured,  is  a  fulling-mill,  strong  enough 
to  beat  any  clerical  cloth  into  decency.  Again, 
therefore,  we  say,  the  Cbttrch  must  submit;  and 
churchmen  must  confess,  that  in  this  one  case,  if 
never  before,  Presbyterian  councils,  which,  we  are 
credibly  assured,  sometimes  may  err,  actually  have 
erred.*  They  must  get  themselves  out  of  the  false 
position  before  they  can  find  themselves  in  the  true 
one  ; — ^the  sham-fight  must  cease  before  the  real 
one  can  commence.  To  this  real  fight  the  Church 
must  now  make  up  her  mind,  or  compromise  the 
matter  altogether,  covered  with  shame,  retiring 
back  from  the  imposing  stage  of  social  advance, 
into  the  neat  snug  parlour  of  her  own  country- 
manse,  where  the  serene  souls  of  Principal  Robert- 
son and  Doctor  Blair  sway  benignant,  the  twin 
patron-saints  of  Moderatism,  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  our  whilom  Zioh,  who  threw  oil  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ecclesiastical  waters  for  a  time,  and  two 
times,  and  half  a  time,  so  cunningly,  that  they  al- 
most seemed  to  have  achieved  a  sempiternal  stag- 
nation. This  easy  and  inglorious  exit  of  so  much 
talk  and  so  much  trouble,  those  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  anticipate,  can  prevent,  by  a  very  simple 
procedure.    It  is  this : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  soon  as  possible  after  it  shall  have  repeal- 
ed the  veto  act,  and  allowed  the  present  laws  of 
the  church  to  resume  their  free  and  undisturbed 
operation,  must  pass  a  declaratory  act  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  such  as  was  passed 
in  the  year  1736.  But  this  act  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  books  now,  as  it  did  then,  in  the 
shape  of  a  mere  abstract  isolated  assertion.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  act  or  acts  of  a  clear, 
practical,  decided  character,  which  shall  give  the 
Scottish  people  some  assurance  that  their  ecclesias- 
tical leaders  are  in  earnest,  and  that  the  new  evan« 
gelicals  are  not  minded  to  act  the  solemn  farce  of 
the  fair  and  foul  old  Moderates  over  again.  They 
must  pass  a  resolution  in  particular,  dedaring 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  thing  essentially 
republican  in  its  character ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  church-officers  to  strive,  with  band  fide  per- 
severance, to  realize  this  character  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  in  the  detailed  branches  of  the  constitution* 
They  must  then  pass  an  act,  declaring  that  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  eldership  has  hitherto  been 
chosen,  (by  the  minister,)  is  contrary  to  this  re- 
publican character  of  the  church ;  and  that  hence- 
forth the  elders  of  every  parish  shall  be  elected  freely 
by  the  members  of  the  church  in  each  parish.  Such 
an  act  seems  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  any  change  of  the  law  of  patronage ;  because, 
without  it  we  cannot  even  know  what  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  Scottish  people  are  in  the  matter,  and 
we  shall  also  run  a  great  risk  of  playing  the  func- 
tions of  ecclesiasticid  government  altogether  into 
the  hands  of  the  deigy,  as  happened  in  Massa- 


*  CoafesitoB  of  Faith,  c.  zxxi.  §  4. 
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ehnasete.^  Such  *  m^asttre,  alfio,  will  fieire  to  re* 
move  completely  those  ugly  raspicionft  aa  to  the 
sincerity  of  the. leading  Churchmen  in  •the  inreaent 
agitation,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  raised  even  in 
the  most  charitable  minds,  by  the  auricular  con- 
fessions of  a  great  southern  doctor  to  a  wise  northern 
lord,  which  a  happy  chance  brought  before  the 
public  The  Assembly  must  then  be  prepared  to 
come  forward  with  some  definite  scheme  of  popular 
election  in  the  case  of  ministers,  which  shall  take 
the  place  of  patronage  as  now  practised  in  the 
church.  What  this  scheme  shall  be — ^whether  a 
direct-system  of  universal  sufirage,  as  the  Secession 
now  practises ;  or  some  machinery  of  the  nature  of 
a  standing  congregational  committee,  as  is  found 
to  work  not  ill  in  the  Episcopal  congregations  of 
S'e  )tl8nd — ^the  church  must  consider.  Only  some 
scheme  must  be  agreed  on ;  otherwise,  seeing  the 
church,  like  the  state  Conservatives,  are  always 
agreed  on  their  NO,  there  is  no  chance  for  our 

This  scheme  being  drawn  out,  and  agreed  on,  the 
Assembly  must  then  be  prepared  to  pass  a  declara- 
tory-imolution,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  essential,  for 
the  good  and  well-being  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  lay-patronage  shall  cease,  and  that  the  scheme 
of  popular  election- (whatever  it  may  be)  shall  be 
introdnoed  iaits  stead.  A  special  commission  must 
then  be  nominated  by  the  Assembly  to  represent 
this  matter  to. her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  for  the  time  being.  And 
the  Assembly,  smul  et  temel^  with  this  resolution, 
shall  pass  a  solemn  Act,  binding  tiiemselves  by 
a  publio  vow,  either  to  achieve  the  abolition  of 
patronage,  or  to  throw  up  the  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  the  establishment. .  A  term  should  be 
stated,  say  ten  or  fifteen  years,  (giving  time  for 
political  changes  and  chances,)  within  which,  if 
patronage  be  not  abolished,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land as  an  establishment  shall  cease  to  be.  This 
procedure  is  clear,  fair,  and  honourable,  and  we 
may  say,  also,  heroic  in  a  modem  fashion,  though 
not  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  old 
Scottish  heroism  of  Crookshank  and  M'Cormack, 
whose  names  are  read  on  the  sacred  stone  of  the 
Pentland.  As  the  church  is  now,  entangled  in 
self-woven  meshea,  no  party  can  respect  it :  as 
the  church  sliall  be^  adopting  the  unequivocal 
straight-forward  procedure  here  sketched,  no  per- 
son with  a  generous  heart  will  be  able  to  with- 
hold from  it  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. Whatever  opinions  men  may  entertain  with 
regard  to  the  general  policy  of  an  established 
religion,  and  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
the  ScotUah  Establishment  in  particular,  they 
will,  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  and  will,  we  are  convinced,  will- 
ingly acknowledge,  that  the  churohmen  of  the 
Establishment  wUl  have  acted  like  honourable  and 
independent  men,  and  may  well  reap  that  harvest 
of  public  sympathy  and  respect,  which,  from  men 
BO  acting,  is  never  permanently  withheld. 

In  all  that  we  here  say,  we,  of  course,  suppose. 


*  According  to  the  ftcconnt  giTen  by  Mr.  Combe,  in 
his  late  pablimtioaoaAaerioa,-iPelidil.    ' 


that  the  majority  of  the  pnseiit  anti^patroMg* 
agitators,  are,  in  thorough  earnest;  that  they  are 
honest  believers  in  the  popular  character  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  ;  and  that  they  really  do  look 
upon  state-patronage  as  a  grievance  so  great,  thst 
a  Christian  dmrch  cannot  exist  in  a  h^thy  eon* 
dition  while  this  clog  hampers  its  neck.    If,  how- 
ever, the  real  state  of  the  fact  be,  that,  while  they 
look  upon  popular  control  in  the  Church  as  a  good 
thing,  they  consider  a  manse,  a  glebe,  and  a  teind* 
court,  as  a  better  thing,  they  will,  of  coarse,  act 
unwisely  in  not  sacrificing,  or  running  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  of  sacrificing,  the  latter  benefit  to  the  for- 
mer.   Let  them  hold  by  the  tithes  by  all  meani 
stoutly,  while  they  consider  them  conducive  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  while  they  submit  to  the  law 
of  the  magistrate,  by  whose  authority  these  con- 
tributions are  levied.    This  conduct -also  will  be 
consistent  and  honourable ;  andtiiose  who  consider 
■the  action  foolish,  will  be  able  to  say  of  the  actor 
simply,  that  he  is  a  man — ^for  humamum  ui  errare. 
Only,  after  the  racket  that  has  been  raised,  sodi 
conduct,  though  honourable  enough  in  principk, 
will  not  fail  to  appear  ludicrous  in  the  circnm- 
stances.     The  great  drama  that  is  being  acted 
now,  will  then  appear  only  as  a  storm  in  a  tea* 
kettle,  as  a  whiff  of  ecclesiastical  gunpowder ;  a 
Presbyterian  bull,   pompously  disposing  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  which  belong  not  to  the 
Presbyterian  Pope ;  a  battle  of  squibs  and  cracken ; 
a  game  at  soldiers,  played  by  boys;  a  fdtQe  fmfa- 
ronade  of  words,  that  cumbersome  wind  might  , 
escape.    And  as  for  the  martyrdom  that  was  so 
complacently  talked  of, — shades  of  Guthrie  and 
M'Kail,  let  us  not  insult  you  by  naming  it ! 

One  observation  we  shall  add.  No  change  of 
the  law  can  be  brought  about  in  this  conntiy, 
without  the  aid  of  some  influential' political  partj ; 
and  the  Church  having  fallen  so  foolishly  between 
two  stools,  in  this  her  first  struggle  against  Patron- 
age,  roust  take  fiill  care,  in  her  second,  to  be 
backed  either  by  the  Liberal  or  by  the  Tory  inte- 
rest ;  and  between  these  two  there  scarcely  seemSf 
for  a  Scottish  churchman,  to  be  any  choice.  The 
Tories  are  the  natural  patrons  only  of  a  sacerdotal 
aristocracy,  aa  is  the  Catholic  (for  we  must  not 
now  say  PntegUuU)  Church  of  England.  True, 
they  have  ever  been  wont  to  make  a  fondling  of 
establishments ;  but  it  can  be  their  fondling  only 
so  long  as  it  is  a  child,  and  will  be  fondled.  With 
the  rough  independent  manhood  of  the  republican 
Church  of  Scotland,  Toryism  has  no  sympathy. 
Let  but  the  Christian  Church  affirm  herself  bj 
selfogenerated— not  inoonlated^-^faet,  out-and-ont 
to  be  a  Church  on  her  own  account,  and  by  ber 
own  virtue,  sheeriy ;  and  she  will  stnightway  find 
no  more  decided  enemy  to  her  dearest  rights  and 
privil^s  than  the  genuine  Englidi  Tory.  The 
Tories  have  always  been  forward  to  feed  the  Church 
bountifully,  and  to  make  a  boast  of  their  liberslitj ; 
but  they  have  also  invariably  put  a  snafHe  into 
the  nostril  of  the  noble  steed,  that  it  might  pay 
for  its  com  in  sterling  submisuon.  Above  all 
mortal  things,  the  regular  Tories  fear  a  free,  as 
independent,  and  a  popular.  Church.  Look  to 
Auatri*  and  Prusria  for  this^  if  you  wUl  not  be- 
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liene  ns.  Tb^y  hare,  name  of  thaniy  even  a  shrewd 
sospicion  of  the  grand  truth,  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  thing  essentially  democratic  and  equal- 
izing in  its  tendency ;  that  fraternization,  not  Bab> 
ordination,  is  its  watchword ;  and,  with  this  evil 
eonscience,  they  lie  in  anxious  wait  continually, 
lest  some  day  the  wicked  treachery  should  actually 
cogieout,  which  they  have  practised  on  the  divine 
genias  of  gospel  truth,  degrading  it,  for  so  many 
ages,  into  the  ready  handmaid  of  despotism,  and 
transforming  God's  free  Church  into  a  normal 
School  for  all  manner  of  pusillanimity. — ^It  is  the 
grossest  of  all  delusions, — a  natural  monstrosity, — 
an  unnatural  wedlock, — a  profane  concubinage. 
Ldt  no  Scottish  churchman — let  no  democratic 
Christian-^le&n^  upon  the  Toribs  1 

May  we  hope  also;  in  conclusion,  that  whatever 
is  done  in  the  present  Ceneral  Assembly,  may  be 
done  without  any  phylacteried  display  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Non-intrusion  oratory.  The  public 
ear>  rick  of  the  barren  theme.   If  the  Strathbogie 


men  are  to  be  deposed,  let  them  be  deposed  at  once, 
with  as  few  words  as  possible.  There  is  a  certain 
sublimity  in  decision  of  conduct,  even  when  it  ii 
the  decision  of  a  fool.  As  matters  now  stand,  much 
speaking  can  only  serve  to  fill  the  air  with  an  idiot 
trembling,  impotent  to  move  one  pebble  out  of  ita 
place.  The  hour  is  ripe  to  have  done  with  the 
prating  heraldry  of  terrors  and  splendours  that 
shall  be.  Let  the  deed  show  what  is  meant.  The 
Rubicon  is  before  them — ^at  their  feet  If  they 
have  courage  to  plunge  in,  let  them  plunge;  if 
not,  let  them  cease  to  sing  their  own  praises  con- 
stantly out  of  their  own  mouths,  boasting  them« 
selves  to  be  Caesars  already,  when  the  sword  is 
only  half  drawn,  and  will  not  out.  The  public  will 
now  be  glad  to  see  something  done.  Let  the  foolish 
n^en  in  the  Church  throw  themselves  down,  like 
the  Sphynx,  and  break  their  heads,  the  law  havr 
ing  read  their  riddle.  Let  the  wise  men  do  dia- 
creetly,  and  do  decidedly,  as  Qod  may  give  them 
graoe, 
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Savs  incidentally,  through  the  chronicles  and 
annals  of  their  **  betters,**  Uie  people  of  the  most 
highly-civilized  nations,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
bave  known  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  People, 
as  the  whole  world  has  yet  learned  of  the  exact 
locial  condition  of  one-half  the  species.  The 
^Masses"  and  the  ''Women*'  have  been  passed 
over  by  history,  either  in  total  silence,  or  with  that 
slight  regard  which  argues  not  so  much  contempt 
as  indiiferenoe.  It  was  worth  no  one's  whUe  to 
think  or  speak  of  the  ignoble  numerical  majority, 
save  as  they  served  the  immediate  purposes  of  their 
masters,  chiefs,  and  leaders.  Even  when  we  chance 
to  learn  the  consequences  of  some  irregular  or  in- 
SQrrectionary  movement  of  the  vnlgar  herd,  gene- 
rally the  causes  and  motives  remain  to  be  inferred  or 
guessed  at.  Latterly,  however — and  the  momentous 
fact  is  not  above  half  a  century  old,  if  so  much — 
the  People  and  the  Women  having,  for  some  time, 
been  awakened  to  thought  about  their  own  condi- 
tion^ have  begun  to  speak  and  write  about  them- 
strives.  They  have  found  exponents  of  their  feelings, 
&nd  wants,  and  discontents,  belonging  to  their  own 
Order,  among  the  self-taught  poets  and  story- 
tellers; and,  latterly  also,  among  the  politicial 
mechanics  and  artisans.  The  fact  seems  as  won- 
derful as  if  there  were  veritably  painters  at  last 
fuund  among  the  lions.  De  Foe,  and  one  or  two 
more,  had  indirectly  written  about  the  People — 
tbe  many;  and  Franklin,  and  a  few  others,  for 
them;  but,  until  now,  their  social  condition  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  altogether  below  the 
dignity  of  history  and  of  literature ;  and  while 
volumes  were  compiled  to  narrate  the  history  of 
one  distant  Indian  campaign,  the  important  move- 
ments of  the  masses  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  the  west  of  Scotland,  have  been  limited 
to  newspaper  paragi*aph8,  and  a  few  lines  in  an 
Annual  R^;ister.    Yet  these  were  the  first  tumul- 


tuary and  symptomatic  heavings  and  throes  of  tba 
agitation  which  hasalready  led  to  important  changes 
in  British  society,  and  which  promises  vast  resulti 
to  all  mankind.  The  first  man  among  the  people 
who  wrote  for  his  Order,  in  anything  approach* 
ing  the  true  strain,  was  Cobbett  ;  and  as  our  eye 
accidentally  falls  upon  these  words  in  the  p€t^ag4i 
in  the  lAfe  of  a  Radicaly  we,  with  pleasure,  tran^ 
scribe  them  :^''Xei  us  not,  with  all  the  iaults  of 
William  Cobbett,  withhold  the  homage  which  is 
still  due  to  his  great  name."  If  any  man  fully 
deserve  the  title,  he  wal,  indeed,  the  Luther  of  the 
Political  Reformation.  No  man  was  more  loyal  to 
the  cause  ;  none  ever  Itood  more  stanchly  by  hU 
Order.  He  was  a  main  instrument  of  the  change 
which,  silent  and  almost  unsuspected,  was  going  oil 
during  the  long  course  of  the  anti-revolutionary  wan 
of  Europe;  which  wars, ushered  in,  in  England, by 
brutal  and  incendiary  '*  No  Popery"  and  **  Church 
and  King"  mobs,  were  closed  by  Hampden  olubs 
and  Delegate  meetings.  In  the  interval,  the  masees 
had  ceased  to  riot,  save  when  instigated  by  ih« 
hired  spies  of  their  treacherous  government,  and 
had  concentrated  all  their  demands  in  self-govern- 
ment through  their  freely  chosen  representatives. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Sunday  schools,  com** 
menced  at  a  period  of  alarm  to  teach  the  people 
due  subordination  to  their  spiritual  and  political 
superiors,  began  to  be  felt,  limited  as  the  education 
obtained  in  them  was.  The  inunortal  seed,  lying 
dormant  in  so  many  uncultured  minds,  began  to 
germinate  in  a  few.  A  little  learning  was  found  a 
blessed  thing.  In  comparatively  few  years,  it 
brought  the  sort  of  men  who,  op  the  instigation  of 
their  superiors,  burnt  Dr.  Priestley's  house  about 
his  ears,  to  demand  the  Charter.  Even  those  who 
the  most  decicTedly  repudiate  each  «of  ^the  Five 
PointSy  must  confess  tliat  this^was  a  change  for  the 
better. — Our  altenUon  has  been  diAwn  to  Pas- 
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tages  in  the  lAft  of  a  Radiealf  principally  as  it  forma 
a  record  of  this  change,  and  because  it  is  written 
by  a  man  of  great  natural  talents,  who  was  one  of 
the  captains  or  lieutenants  of  the  Movement,  dur- 
ing the  important  five  years,  from  1816  to  1821. 
This  is  Samuel  Bamford,  whom  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  to  have  been  introduced  to 
them  in  our  pages,*  by  a  kindred  spirit,  if  of  higher 
intellect,  by  Ebbnbzer  Ellioit;  and  whom  they 
must  have  seen  to  be  a  man  imbued  with  the  genuine 
poetical  fervour.  He  is  also  a  man  of  action  and 
humour;  and  a  clear,  graphic,  and  spirited  narra- 
tor. Bamford's  personal  narrative,  during  the 
memorable  years  alluded  to,  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  little  tracts,  comprehends  the 
best,  if  we  may  not  say  the  only,  connected  account 
which  we  have  yet  had  of  the  early  stages  of  the 
Movement  in  his  own  district.  Mr.  Bamford  has 
ainoe  grown  an  older  and  a  wiser  man.  His  thoughts 
about  Reform — ^not,  indeed,  its  objects,  but  the 
means  of  accomplishing  them — ^have  been  consider- 
ably modified  since  that  period;  and  we  are  rather 
disappointed  at  finding  him  not  only  saying  that 
all  true  reform  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  a 
man's  first  interest  is  that  of.  his  own  household, 
which  is  most  just  and  wise,  but  that  a  prudent 
working-man's  exertions  should  also,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  end  there.  We  can  well  conceive  the 
disgust  which  a  man  like  Samuel  Bamford  must 
often  have  received  from  his  associates  in  the  good 
work — ^from  the  vapouring,  the  conceit,  the  intem- 
perance, the  vaunting,  and  low  profligacy  of  too 
many  of  the  prominent  reformers; — ^but  are  good 
men  and  true  to  abandon  the  field  for  this,  or  for 
any  cause? 

The  dose  of  the  war  found  Samuel  Bamford 
working  at  his  trade  of  a  silk- weaver  in  his  native 
village  of  Middleton,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
was,  though  young,  already  known  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  as  a  poet ;  he  was  a  good  reader  and 
an  expert  writer ;  then  and  still  no  small  accom- 
plishments in  his  station  :  and,  in  virtue  of  them, 
he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Hampdbn  Club, 
which  was  organized  in  the  village.  Major  Cart- 
wright  had  shortly  before  perambulated  England 
and  Scotland  on  a  political  mission  ;  and  although 
we  hear  nothing  of  his  appearance  at  Middleton,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Club  was  there,  as  in  many  other 
localities,  the  fruit  of  his  patriotic  labours.  Tlie 
Middleton  Club,  as  its  Secretary  relates,  prospered. 

The  number  of  members  increased ;  the  ftmds,  raised 
by  contributions  of  a  penny  a-week,  became  more  than 
Buffloient  for  all  outgoings ;  and,  taking  a  bold  step,  we 
soon  rented  a  chapel,  wUch  had  been  given  up  by  a 
society  of  Kilhamite  Methodists.  This  place  we  threw 
open  for  the  religious  worship  of  all  sects  and  parties, 
and  there  we  held  our  meetings  on  the  evenings  of  Mon- 
day and  Saturday  in  each  week.  The  proceedings  of 
our  society ;  its  place  of  meeting,  singular  as  being  the 
first  place  of  worship  occupied  by  reformers  (for  so  in 
those  days  we  were  termed,)  together  with  the  serrices 
of  religion  connected  with  us,  drew  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention  to  our  transactions,  and  obtained  fbr 
the  leaders  some  notoriety.  They,  like  the  young  aspi- 
rants of  the  present,  and  all  other  days,  whose  heads  are 
as  warm  as  their  hearts,  could  sing  with  old  John  Bun- 
yan— 

*  TaU*§  HfugaJtim  for  April,  1835. 


'*  Then  fimeies  fly  away. 
We  fear  not  what  men  ny.** 

Several  meetings  of  delegates  from  the  surrounding 
districts  were  held  at  our  chapel,  on  which  occasions  the 
leading  reformers  of  Lancashire  were  generally  seen  to- 
gether. These  were  John  Knight,  of  Manchester,  oot- 
ton-manufaeturer ;  William  Ogden,  of  Manchester,  letter- 
press  printer,  afterwards  immortalized  by  Canning  as 
the  *' revered  and  ruptured  Ogden ;"  and  William  Ben- 
bow,  of  Manchester,  shoemaker. 

We  need  not  give  more  names,  but  cannot  for* 
bear  the  enumerator's  closing  reflections : — 

About  half  of  them  are  in  their  graves ;  the  remainder 
I  hope  may  Utc  to  see  the  bread  found,  which  so  long 
ago  they  **  east  upon  the  waters."  Let  not  any  man 
despise  the  humble  workers  of  a  great  change:  sach 
haTO  often  been  the  forlorn  hope  of  truth  against  eiror— 
of  right  against  wrong.  Let  no  Gnistian  contemn  hnm< 
ble  l^ginnings :  such  were  they  in  life's  station,  who  cist 
the  seeds  of  liring  bread  in  the  wilds  of  Galilee,  from 
whence  it  spread  to  Antioch,  and  to  proud  Rome. 

They  had  not  long  gone  on  thus,  quietly  and 
well,  until  spies  appeared  among  them.  At  one 
important  meeting,  when  it  was  proposed  to  send 
forth  missionaries  or  delegates  to  awaken  slumber- 
ing Yorkshire,  the  first  spy,  if  he  really  were  such, 
appeared : — 

At  this  meeting  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Wilson 
appeared  as  tiie  delegate  from  Moston ;  he  was  known 
to  scTeral  present,  and  being  considered  a  good  Refor- 
mer, was  chosen  secretary  for  the  occasion.  He  thns 
took  copies  of  all  the  resolutions  and  proceedings.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  diseorered  that  he  was  in  oommunics- 
tion  with  the  police  of  Manchester.  He  then  left  the 
country,  abandoning  his  wife  and  a  young  £unily  of 
children ;  and  was  next  heard  of  as  a  police  officer  at 
London,  to  which  place  his  wife  and  children  followed 
him.  Whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  present  foroe,  I  hare 
not  heard ;  but  there  was  recently  a  man  of  his  name, 
whose  marks  were,  S.  38.    Can  this  be  our  first  trsitor ! 

The  existence  of  undoubted  traitors^  of  hired 
Groremment  spies,  soon  became  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety. The  views  of  the  Reformers  were,  at  that 
time,  comparatively  moderate.  They  contended, 
indeed,  for  Universal  Sufiiage  and  Annual  Parlia- 
ments ;  that  no  placeman  or  pensioner  should  sit 
in  Parliament ;  and  that  every  twenty  thousand  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  proper  age  diould  consti- 
tute an  electoral  district. 

It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by  spies,  incen- 
diaries, and  their  dupes-^distracting,  misleading,  and 
betraying — ^that  physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst 
us.  After  that  our  moral  power  waned ;  and  what  we 
gained  by  the  accession  of  demagogues,  we  lost  by  their 
criminal  violence,  and  the  estrangement  of  real  friends. 

The  author  has  now  considerably  modified  his 
original  views ;  and  fears  that  annual  parliaments 
would,  from  **  the  hell  broke  loose"  of  general  elec- 
tions, prove  **  an  annual  curse." 

When  the  Hampden  Clubs  had  been  fully  or- 
ganized throughout  the  country.  Sir  Francia  Bur- 
dett  (!)  the  Grand-Master,  issued  a  mandate,  sum- 
moning delegates  from  every  club  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don  to  discuss  a  Reform  BiU  which  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament ;  and  Samuel  Bamford  was 
appointed  delegate  from  Middleton.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  saw,  not  without  awe  and  wonder, 
which,  however,  lessened  by  proximity,  all  the 
leaders  of  the  period.  Bamford  is  among  the  first 
of  the  people's  Clarendons ;  a&d  some  of  his  sketches 
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haTf  great  Talue,  fts  this  of  Hunt,  who  poBseflsed  all 
the  physical  and  aoxne  of  the  moral  qualities  of  a 
popoLur  demagogue.  To  see  him  was,  to  a  rustic 
Refoimer,  an  event : — 

Of  Mr.  Hunt  I  had  imbibed  a  high  opinion ;  and  his 
first  appearanee  did  not  diminish  my  expectations.  He 
was  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  and  attire, — six  feet  and 
better  in  height,  and  extremely  well  formed.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  lapelled  ooat,  light  waistcoat  and  ker- 
seys, and  topped  boots ;  his  leg  and  foot  were  about  the 
firmest  and  neatest  I  ever  saw.  He  wore  his  own  hair ; 
it  was  in  moderate  quantity,  and  a  little  grey.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  youthftil 
blindness  about  them,  which,  in  amicable  discussion, 
pre  his  &oe  a  most  agreeable  expression.  His  lips  were 
delicately  thin  and  receding;  but  there  was  a  dumb 
utterance  about  them  which,  in  all  the  portraits  I  have 
seen  of  him,  was  never  truly  copied.  His  eyes  were 
blue  or  light  grey — ^not  very  clear  nor  quick,  but  rather 
heavy,  except,  as  I  afterwards  had  opportunities  for  ob- 
Berring,  when  he  was  excited  in  speaking;  at  which 
times  they  seemed  to  distend  and  protrude ;  and  if  he 
worked  himself  fVirious,  as  he  sometimes  would,  they 
became  blood-strei^ed,  and  inmost  started  firom  their 
sockets.  Then  it  was  that  the  expression  of  his  lips  was 
to  be  observed — the  kind  smile  was  exchanged  for  the 
curl  of  scorn,  or  the  curse  of  indignation.  His  voice 
WIS  bellowing ;  his  Ihce  swollen  and  flushed ;  his  griped 
band  beat  as  if  it  were  to  pulverize;  and  his  whole 
miuuier  gave  token  of  a  painfhl  energy,  struggling  for 
utterance. 

•  .  •  •  •  •  • 

He  was  constantly,  perhaps  through  good  but  misap- 
plied intentions,  placing  himself  in  most  arduous  situa- 
tions. No  repose — ^no  tranquillity  for  him.  He  was  al- 
ways beating  against  a  tempest  of  his  own  or  of  others' 
eieatiog.  He  had  thus  more  to  sustain  than  any  other 
Din  of  his  day  and  station ;  and  should  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  the  same  meeting  appeared  Burdett,  Cobbett, 
Cleary,  and  Major  Cartwright,  who  took  the  chair. 

He  was  far  in  years — I  should  suppose  about  seventy ; 
ntber  above  the  common  stature ;  straight  for  his  age ; 
tbin,  pale,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  in 
wbicb  firmness  aAd  benignity  were  most  predominant. 
1  see  him,  as  it  were,  in  his  long  brown  surtout,  and 
plain  brown  wig,  walking  up  the  room,  and  seating  him- 
self placidly  in  the  head  seat.  A  mild  smile  played  on 
bis  features,  as  a  simultaneous  cheer  burst  from  the 
meeting.  Cobbett  stood  near  his  right  hand.  I  had  not 
sees  him  before.  Had  I  met  him  any  where  save  in 
tbat  room,  and  on  that  occasion,  I  should  hare  tdcen 
biffl  for  a  gentleman  farming  his  own  broad  estate.  He 
seemed  to  have  that  kind  of  self-possession  and  ease 
>boat  him,  together  with  a  certain  bantering  jollity, 
^'eh  are  so  natural  to  fjast-handed  and  well-housed 
lords  of  the  soil.  He  was,  I  should  suppose,  not  less 
tiun  six  feet  in  height ;  portly,  with  a  flresh,  clear,  and 
round  cheek,  and  a  smidl  grey  eye,  twinkling  with  good 
bumonred  archness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat, 
yellow  swansdown  waistcoat,  drab  kersey  small-clothes, 
ud  top  boots.  His  hair  was  grey,  and  his  cravat  and 
linen  were  fine,  and  very  white.  In  short,  he  was  the 
perfect  representation  of  what  he  always  widied  to  be— 
an  Eogiish  gentleman  fanner. 

Bat  we  are  not  yet  done  with  Hunt,  who  seems 
Always  to  have  heen  greatest  out  of  doors.  The 
petitions  for  Reform  were  to  be  carried  in  proces- 
Bon  to  the  residence  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  Palace 
Yard:- 

Now  it  was  that  I  beheld  Htmt  in  his  element.  He 
aarolled  the  petition,  which  was  many  yards  in  length, 
m  it  was  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  perfectly 
^^'B^  He  seemed  to  know  almost  every  man  oif 
then,  and  his  confidence  inj  and  entire  mastery  orer 


them,  made  him  quite  at  ease.  A  louder  husa  than 
common  was  mttsic  to  him;  and  when  the  questions 
were  asked  eagerly,  ''Who  is  bet"  ''What  are  they 
abont!"  and  the  reply  was,  "Hunt!  Hunt!  huzza!" 
his  gratification  was  expressed  by  a  stem  smile.  He 
might  be  likened  to  the  genius  of  commotion,  calling 
forth  its  elements,  and  controlling  them  at  will.  On 
arriving  at  Palace  Yard,  we  were  shown  into  a  room 
below  stairs ;  and  whilst  Lord  Cochrane  and  Hunt  con- 
versed above,  a  slight  and  elegant  young  lady,  dressed 
in  white,  and  very  interesting,  served  us  with  wine.  She 
is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  now  Lady  Dundonald.  At 
length  his  Lordship  came  to  us.  He  was  a  tall  young 
man,  cordial  and  unaffected  in  his  manner.  He  stooped 
a  little,  and  had  somewhat  of  a  sailor's  gait  in  walking ; 
his  face  was  rather  oval,  fkir  naturally,  but  now  tanned 
and  sun-fVeckled.  His  hair  was  sandy,  hia  whiskers 
rattier  small,  and  of  a  deeper  colour ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  calm  and  self-possessed.  He 
took  charge  of  our  petitions,  and  being  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, we  lifted  him  up  and  bore  him  on  our  shoulders 
across  Palace  Yard  to  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall, 
the  old  rafters  of  which  rung  with  the  shouts  of  the  vast 
multitude  outside. 

Burdett  is  next  shown  up  :— 

We  were  shown  into  a  large  room,  the  only  remark* 
able  thing  in  which  was  a  bust  of  John  Home  Tooke. 
Sir  Fmncis  came  to  us  in  a  loose  grey  vest  coat,  which 
reached  far  towards  his  ancles.  He  had  not  a  cravat  on 
his  neck ;  his  feet  were  in  slippers ;  and  a  pair  of  wide 
cotton  stockings  hung  in  wriiJdes  on  his  long  spare  legs, 
which  he  kept  altemately  throwing  across  his  knees,  and 
robbing  down  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  suffered,  or  recent- 
ly had,  some  pain  in  those  limbs.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
man  on  the  whole,  of  lofty  stature,  with  a  proud  but  not 
forbidding  carriage  of  the  head.  His  manner  was  dig- 
nified and  civilly  familiar,— submitting  to,  rather  than 
seeking,  conversation  with  men  of  our  class.  He,  how- 
ever, discussed  with  us  some  points  of  the  intended  Bill 
for  Reform,  candidly  and  freely;  and  concluded  with 
promising  to  support  universal  suffrage,  though  he  was 
not  sanguine  of  much  co-operation  in  ttie  house.  Under, 
these  circumstances  we  left  Sir  Francis,  approving  of 
much  that  we  found  in  and  about  him,  and  excusing 
much  of  what  we  could  not  approve.  He  was  one  of 
our  idols,  and  we  were  loath  to  give  him  up. 

Still  I  could  not  help  my  thoughts  from  rererting  to 
the  simple  and  homely  welcome  we  received  at  Lord 
Cochrane's,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  kind  of  dreary ' 
stateliness  of  this  great  mansion  and  its  rich  owner. 

The  political  clubs  which  Mr.  Bamford  yisited 
in  London  seemed  of  a  very  inferior  character  to 
those  which  were  held,  solemnly  and  orderly,  in 
the  chapel  in  his  own  Tillage  :  drinking,  smoking, 
noise,  and  confusion,  prevailed.  At  some  of  them, 
he  saw  Watson,  Preston,  Hooper,  and  other  wrong- 
headed  persons  of  the  time,  then  recently  engaged 
in  riots ;  and  he  remarks : — 

I  could  not  but  entertain  a  slightftil  opinion  of  the 
intellect  and  trast-worlliiness  of  these  two  men,  when  on 
a  moming  or  two  afterwards,  at  breakfast  with  me  and 
Mitchell,  they  narrated  with  seeming  pride  and  satis- 
fkction,  their  several  parts  during  the  riots.  Preston 
had  mounted  a  wall  of  the  tower,  and  summoned  the 
guard  to  surrender,  ^e  men  gazed  at  him — langhed  ; 
no  one  fired  a  shot ;  and  soon  after  he  fell  down,  or  was 
pulled  off  by  his  companions,  who  thought  (no  doubt)  he 
had  acted  fool  long  enough.  Such  were  two  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  London  operative  reformers. 
I  repeat  that  I  thought  meanly  of  their  qualifications 
fbr  such  a  post.  But  how  blind  is  human  perception — 
how  slow  dionld  we  be  to  condemn  1  I  myself  was  at 
the  same  moment  going  hand  and  heart  with  some  who 
were  as  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  above ;  and 
yet  I  could  not  perceive  my  sitoation.  The  blind  were 
then  leading  the  blind. 

While  the  debates  on  the  Green  Bag  were  going 
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on, BamfoHy for  the firBtiinie,  entered  ihe HousS df 
Commons  ;  and  he  vividly  desorihes  his  feelings  on 
that  occasion,  which  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice 
as  they  were  then  shfired  hy  tens  of  thousands. 
There  has  often  appeared  to  us  something  extra- 
ordinary, and  almost  preternatural,  in  the  feelings 
of  hate  and  repugnance  with  which  old  Reformers 
regarded  Lord  Castlereagh  when  they  first  saw 
hipi.  It  seems  to  have  heen  with  the  same  unde- 
finable  horror  and  antipathy  with  which  a  reputed 
witch  or  sorcerer  may  have  been  regarded  in  old 
times,  or  the  noxious  serpent  which  holds  its  fasci- 
nated victim  with  its  "  glittering  eye."  No  other 
public  man  ever  inspired  the  same  kind  of  antipathy 
since  the  era  of  Lauderdale  or  Claverhoute.  Bam- 
ford  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  it  to  this 
extent ;  but  he  disliked  the  whole  of  **  the  borough- 
monger  crew"  into  whose  presence  he  pressed. 

.  V  Alter  a  toiigh  straggle  at  elbowing  and  pushing  ^ong 
a  passage,  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  across  a  room,  I 
found-  myself  in  a  small  gallery,  from  whence  I  looked 
on  a  dimly-ligbted  place  below.  At  the  head  of  the 
room,  or  rather  den,  for  such  it -appeared  to  me,  sat  a 
person  in  a  ftiU  loose  robe  of,  I  think,  scarlet  and  white. 
Above  his  head  were  the  royal  arms,  richly  gilded ;  at 
his  fbet  several  men  in  robes  and  wigs  were  writing  at 
a  large  table,  on  which  lamps  were  burning,  which  east 
a  softened  light  on  a  rich  ornament  like  a  ponderous 
sceptre  of  silver  and  gold,  or  what  appeared  to  be  so. 
Those  persons  I  knew  must  be  the  speaker  and  the 
elerks  of  the  house,  and  that  rich  ornament  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  ^  mace  "—that  same  thing,  or  one 
in  its  place,  to  which  Cromwell  pointed  and  said,  ''Take 
away  that  bauble ;  for  shame !  give  way  to  honester 
laen."  On  each  side  of  this  pit-looking  place,  leaving 
an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  were  benches 
one  above  another ;  and  on  these  benches  sat  some  three 
or  four  hundreds  of  the  most  ordinary-looking  men  I  had 
ever  beheld  at  one  view.  Some  were  striking  excep- 
tions ;  several  young  follows  in  military  dresses  gave  re- 
lief to  the  sombre  drapery  of  the  others.  Canning,  with 
his  smooth,  bare,  and  capacious  forehead,  sat  there,  a 
spirit  beaming  in  his  looks  like  that  of  the  leopard  wait- 
ing to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Castlereagh,  with  his  hand- 
some but  immoveable  features — Burdett  with  his  head 
earned  back,  and  held  high  as  in  defiance — and  Brougham, 
with  his  Arab  soul,  ready  to  rush  forth  and  challenge 
war  to  all  comers.  The  question  was  to  me  solemnly 
interesting,  whilst  the  spectacle  vrrought  strangely  on 
my  feelings.  Our  accusers  were  many  and  powerful, 
with  woras  at  will,  and  applauding  listeners.  Our 
IHends  were  few  and  for  between,  with  no  applauders 
save  their  good  conscience,  and  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
What  a  scene  was  this  to  be  enacted  by  the  **  ooUeotive 
irisdom  of  the  nation  I"  Some  of  the  members  stood 
leaning  against  pillars,  with  their  hats  cocked  awry ; 
some  were  whispering  by  half  dozens ;  others  were  loU- 
ing'  upon  their  seats ;  some,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  were 
eye-glassing  across  the  house ;  some  were  stiffened  im- 
noveably  by  starch,  or  pride,  or  both ;  one  was  speaking, 
OF  appeared  to  be  so,  by  the  motion  of  his  arms,  which 
he  shook  in  token  <^  defiance,  when  his  voice  was  drown- 
ed by  a  howl  as  wild  and  remorseless  as  that  from  a 
kennel  »of  hounds  at  foeding-time.  Now  he  points  me- 
Baeing  to  the  ministerial  benches— now  he  appeals  to 
some  membeiB  on  his  side— then  to  the  speaker ;  all  in 
Vahi.  At  times  he  is -heard  in  the  pauses  of  that  wild 
hubbub,  but  again  he  is  borne  down  by  the  yell  which 
awakes  on  all  sides  aronnd  him.  Some  talked  aloud; 
feme  whinnied  in  mock-laughter,  coming,  like  that  of 
the  damned,  from  bitter  hearts.  -Seme  called  ''order, 

J  frier,"  some  "  question,  question ;"  some  heat  time  with 
he  heel  of  their  boots ;  some  snorted  into  their  napkins ; 
and  one  old  gentleman  in  the  side-gallery  aotually 
oobffhed  himself  from  a  mock-cough  into  ■  real  one,  and 

f9«£(  iMl  atoip  witU  iM  «M  tlmil  blMk  ia  ibQ  fMf« 


And  are  these,  thought  I,  the  beings  whose  laws  we 
must  obey  t  This  the  "  most  illustrious  assembly  of  (he- 
men  in  the  world  1"  Perish  freedom,  then,  and  her 
children  too  1  01  for  the  stamp  of  stem  old  Oliver  on 
this  floor,  and  the  clank  of  his  scabbard,  and  the  roth  of 
his  iron-armed  band,  and  his  voice  to  arise  aboTe  this 
Babel  howl—"  Take  away  that  *banble.  Qegene !  gire 
place  to  honester  men.". 

Such  was  my  first  view  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ud 
such  the  impressions  strongly  forced  on  my  feelings  &t 
the  time.  The  speaker  alluded  to  was  Henry  Brougham. 
I  heard  at  first  very  little  of  what  he  said,  but  I  under- 
stood from  occasional  words,  and  the  remarks  of  some 
whom  I  took  for  reporters,  that  he  was  violently  attack- 
ing the  ministers  and  their  whole  home  policy.  That  he 
was  so  doing,  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  great 
exertions  of  the  ministerial  party  to  render  him  inaadi* 
ble,  and  to  subdue  his  spirit  by  a  bewildering  and  coa- 
temptuous  disapprobation.  But  they  had  before  them 
a  wrong  one  for  being  silenced,  either  by  confusion  or 
menace.  Like  a  brave  stag,  he  held  them  at  bay,  and 
even  hurled  back  their  defiance  with  "  retorted  scora.^ 

This  was  not  Q^ueen  Caroline's  Gr^m  Bitg,  but 
that  got  up  against  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  suspension  of  the  Ba- 
beas  Corpus  Act. 

The  delegates  returned  home,  and  the  famous 
or  ludicrous  Blanket  expedition,  begun  in  felly  and 
ending  in  mischief,  was  immediately  concerted. 
No  one  from  Middleton  went  out  as  a  Blanketeer ; 
and  Bamford  did  not  even  attend  the  preliounaiy 
Blanket  Meeting.  The  insane  expedition,  liketlw 
march  of  the  Glasgow  Radicals  intended  for  Canon 
Works  and  ending  tragically  at  Bonnymuir,  re- 
mains as  a  warnmg.'  The  germs  of  Uiese  folliea 
were^  he  conceives,  imported  from  London  to  the 
Provinces  by  the  delegates ;  and  they  were  eoih 
trived  and  fostered,  as  in  Scotland,  by  spies.  **  The 
good  and  fatherly  maxim  of  the  worthy  old  Major 
[Cartwright] — *  Hold  fast  by  the  laws,'  was  an- 
happily  lost  sight  of."    The  people  are  wiser  new. 

Out-door  great  meetings  were  then  first  held  in 
tliat  part  of  the  country,  and  the  spies  came  into 
more  active  service.  The  country  was  now  in  the 
worst  condition,  and  Bamford's  retrospect  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  unmitigated  Tory  government 
at  this  time,  may  not  be  without  its  uses. 

Personal  liberty  not  being  now  secure  from  one  hour 
to  another,  many  of  the  leading  reformers  were  induced 
to  quit  their  homes,  and  seek  ooneealment  where  they 
could  obtain  it.  Those  who  could  muster  a  few  pooods, 
or  who  had  friends  to  give  them  a  frugal  welcome,  er 
who  had  trades  with  which  they  could  travel^  disappea^ 
ed  like  swallows  at  the  close  of  summer,  no  one  kneir 
whither.  The  single  men  stayed  away  altogether;  the 
married  ones  would  occasionally  steal  back  at  night  to 
their  wan-cheeked  families,  perhaps  to  divide  with  thea 
some  trifle  they  had  saved  during  their  aheenoe^perhsps 
to  obtain  a  change  of  linen  or  other  garment  for  taUm 
concealment— but  most  of  all,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case,  to  console,  and  be  consoled  by  their  wives  and  little 
ones.  Perhaps  one  had  found  an  asylum  amongst  kind 
friends,  and  had  brought  home  a  little  hoard,  the  fruits 
of  his  own  industry  and  careftilness,  or  of  their  genero- 
sity. Perhaps  he  had  been  wandering  In  want,  not  dsp> 
ing  to  make  himself  known,  until  htf  beard  disgoiss^i 
him,  his  shoes  and  stockings  were  trampled  from  hii 
feet,  and  his  linen  was  in  rags ;  when,  at  length  won 
out  and  reckless,  he  would  venture  home,  like  the  weaned 
bird  which  found  no  place  to  rest.  Perhaps  he  bad  been 
discovered  to  be  a  reform  leader,  and  had  beenthreateued, 
qiayhap  pursuedi  and,  like  a  hunted  hare,  now  retaned 
to  the  place  of  former,  repose.  Then  he  would  come 
l)We  stQ^thily  i^d^r  cover  9^  ^^91  i  ^  ^^^9^4 
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ffttili  iftl«'4iis  «RBt$  his  Utile  ones  wraM  be  ilboui  hit 
knees,  looking  silent  pleasure,  for  they,  potfr  things,  like 
nestling  birds,  had  leaned  to  be  mnte  in  danger. 

Bat,  wiA  all  preeavtione,  it  did  sonetimes  happen, 
tha^  in  inch  aonents  of  monmftU  joy,  the  ftktber  wonjd 
be  seized,  chained,  and  torn  from  bia  fbnily,  before  he 
had  time  to  bless  them,  or  to  receire  their  blesiini^  and 
tears.  Such  seenee  were  of  frequent  ooeiin«nee,  and 
hare  thrown  a  melancholy  retrospection  over  those  days. 
Prirate  revenge  or  political  differences  were  gratified 
by  secret,  and  often  false  information,  handed  to  the 
police.  The  oonntry  was  distracted  by  ramonrs  of  trea- 
aonahle  diseoTeriofly  and  apprehensioni  of  the  traiton, 
▼hose  fate  was  generally  predicted  to  be  death  or  per* 
petoal  imprisonment  Joagguley,  Johnson,  Drummond, 
and  Benbow,  were  already  in  prison  at  London ;  and  it 
was  frequently  intimated  to  me,  through  some  rery  kind 
ielatioB»>in-law,  that  I  and  some  of  my  acquaintanoe 
wonld  soon  be  arrested.  And,  strange  to  say,  many  of 
tbdr  predictions  were  Terified.  Kin^s  messengers  did 
aniTe,  goTemment  warrants  were  issued,  and  the  per- 
loas  they  mentioned  were  taken  to  prison 

A  cloud  of  gloom  and  mistrust  hunc  oyer  the  whole 
eoontry.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
vas  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  we  young  reformers 
eonld  not  judge,  save  by  report,  and  that  was  of  a  na- 
tare  to  cause  anxiety  in  the  most  indifferent  of  us.  The 
proscriptions,  imprisonments,  trials,  and  banishments  of 
1792,  were  brought  to  our  recollections  by  the  simUaritv 
of  our  situation  to  those  of  the  sufferers  of  that  period. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  of  freedom  were  gone  down,  and 
a  rajleas  ezpanee  of  oppression  had  finally  closed  over 
oa.  Cobbett,  in  terror  of  imprisonment,  had  fled  to 
America;  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  had  enough  to  do  in 
keeping  his  own  aims  free ;  Lord  Cochrane  was  threat- 
ened, but  quailed  not ;  Hunt  was  still  somewhat  turbu- 
lent, but  he  was  powerless,  for  he  had  lost  the  genius  of 
Ms  influence  when  he  lost  Cobbett,  and  was  now  almost 
like  Sampson,  shorn  and  blind.  The  worthy  old  MJ^'or 
Kmained  at  hie  post — brave  as  a  lion,  serene  as  an  un- 
tODMious  child.  Then,  of  our  country  reformers,  John 
Knight  had  disappeared ;  Pilkington  was  out  of  the  way 
somewhere ;  Bradbury  had  not  yet  been  heurd  of;  Mit- 
chell moved  in  a  sphere  of  his  own,  Uie  extent  of  which 
no  man  knew  save  himself;  and  Kay  and  Fitton  were 
aeldom  visible  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  village 
whilst,  to  complete  our  misfortunes,  our  chapel-keeper, 
in  the  very  tremor  of  fear,  turned  the  key  upon  ub,  and 
declared  we  ahoold  no  longer  meet  in  the  place. 

Oar  society,  thue  houseless,  became  divided  and  die- 
mayed ;  hundrede  slunk  home  to  their  looms,  nor  dared 
to  come  out,  save  like  owls  at  nightfUl,  when  they 
would,  perhaps,  steal  through  by-paths,  or  behind  hedges, 
or  down  some  clough,  to  hear  the  news  at  the  next  cot- 
tage. Some  might  be  seen  chatting  with,  and  makii^^ 
themselves  agreeable,  to  our  declared  enemies )  but  tbeiA 
were  iew,  and  always  of  worthless  character.  Open 
meetings  thus  being  suspended,  secret  ones  eneued :  they 
were  originated  at  Blanchester,  and  assembled  under 
nrious  pretexts.  Sometimes  they  were  termed  *'  benefit- 
Meietiee ;"  sometimes  ^  botanical-meetings ;"  ^  meetings 
for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  imprisoned  nformen,'^  or 
"of  those  who  had  fled  the  country;**  but  their  real 
pvpeee,  divulged  only  to  the  initiated,  was  to  eairy 
ato  effect  the  night  attack  on  Manchester,  the  atUmpt 
at  which  had  before  fiuled,  for  want  of  arrangement  and 
OMperatien. 

Bamford  at  last  left  his  home,  for  safety,  but  hia 

*ftt  wanderingi^  with  another  proeoribed  patriot, 

apparently  a  great  nmpleton,  whom  he  made  his 

j««t,— ♦  silly  person  who  dabbled  in  medicine  and 

wrgery,  and  was  nicknamed  the  doctor—leads  to 

to  no  result)  save  some  very  amusing  and  graphic 

<iaeriptioQB  of  Lancashire  scenes  and  manners,  and 

to  this  porlttit  of  the  author,  sketched  by  him- 
self,— 


of  age ;  five  feei  ten  Inches  in  hiei|^t ;  with  lOBg  wvll^ 
formed  limbs,  short  body,  very  upright  carriage,  fVee 
motion,  and.  active  and  lithe,  rather  than  strong.  His 
hair  is  of  a  deep  dun  colour ;  ooaise,  straight,  and 
fiaky ;  his  complexion  a  swarthy  pale  ;  his  eyes,  grey, 
lively,  and  observant ;  his  features  strongly  defined  and 
irregular,  like  a  mass  of  rough  and  smooth  mattessy 
which,  having  been  thrown  into  a  heap,  had  found  their 
ovrn  subflidenGe,  and  presented,  as  it  were,  by  accident, 
a  profile  of  rude  good  nature,  vrith  some  intelligence. 
»Hie  mouth  is  small;  his  lips  a  little  prominent;  his 
teeth  white  and  well  set ;  his  noee  rather  snubby ;  his 
cheeks  somewhat  high ;  and  his  forehead  deep  and  ra- 
ther heavy  above  the  eyes.  Hie  hat  is  not  quite  so  bre< 
ken,  but  quite  as  well  worn  as  the  doctor's;  his  eoat 
of  brown  clotl^  as  yet  unpatched,  but  wanting  soon  to 
be ;  his  waistcoat  of  lighter  colour,  bare  and  decent ; 
his  hamsters  of  dark  kerseymere,  grey  at  the  knees ;  and 
his  stockings  of  lambs'  wool,  vrith  some  neat  darning 
above  the  quarters  of  his  strong  nailed  shoes.  Sucby 
reader,  was  the  personal  appearance  of  him  who  now 
endeavours  to  amuse  thee ;  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  disposition,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  firom  tUs 
work. 

We  learn  incidentally,  on  this  ramble,  that  Bam« 
ford  claims  ^gentle  blood;"  and  that  the  elder 
branch  of  the  lords  of  Bamford  had  lost  his  lands 
for  rebellion  against  the  king,  while  the  loyal 
younger  branch  obtained  possession  of  the  hallis 
and  fttir  estate. 

Healey  [the  Doctor]  remarked  that  I  indeed  had  not 
an  estate  to  lose,  but  was  taking  a  fair  course  for  losing 
my  head,  and  was  already  an  outcast  wanderer  on  lands 
belonging  to  my  ancestors. 

The  poetical  vein  of  the  writer  often  breaki 
freshly  and  richly  forth  ia  the  oourse  of  a  narra- 
tive which,  however,  might  often,  without  detri- 
ment to  its  main  interest,  suffer  large  curtailment. 
Here  we  have  the  fugitives  upon  Ashworth  Moor, 
and  the  whole  passage  b  finely  and  freely  drawn. 

Having'rested  and  taken  refreshment,  we  went  stroll- 
ing upon  the  moor,  and  ascended  Knowe,  or  Knowl* 
hill,  ttom  whence  we  had  an  extensive  prospect.  In 
the  distance  on  our  left  were  the  Moors  towards  Tod* 
mordeu  and  Walsden ;  following  the  horiaon,  we  next 
saw  the  ridge  of  Blackstone-edge,  streaked  with  sun- 
gleams  and  dark  shadows ;  then  the  Moors  of  Saddle- 
worth,  particularly  Oaphin  with  his  white  drifts  still 
lingering,  and  Odermon  with  his  venerable  relics  of 
druidism,  his  ^  Pots  an'  Pons."  The  mountains  of 
Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  rose  like  a  region  of  congealed 
waves ;  whilst  Vale  Royal,  to  the  south,  lay  reposing  in 
a  glorious  sun ;  and  the  country  towards  Liverpool  was 
bounded  by  a  bright  streak,  probably  the  Irish  Sea.  A 
dim  white  vapour  indicated  the  site  of  Preston  or  Black- 
bum  ;  Bolton  seemed  near  at  hand,  and  Bury  close  on 
our. right  below.  Manchester,  Stockport,  Asnton,  Old- 
ham, and  Rochdale,  were  distinctly  visible ;  and  neither 
last  nor  least  regarded,  was  one  small  speck — it  was  the 
white  end  of  a  house  at  Heabers,  which  directed  our 
looks  to  the  mistv  vapour  of  Middleton,  rising  beside 
dark  woods  from  the  vale  in  which  the  town  is  situated. 
That  was  the  smoke  of  our  own  hearths,  heaped  by 
those  who  were  thinking  of  us.  We  could  almost  set 
them :  whisht  I  could  we  not  hear  the  voices  of  our  chil- 
dren t  of  their  mothers  calling  them  hornet  And  in 
the  fond  imagination  we  shouted  their  names,  but  there 
was  nb  reply ;  and  then,  feeling  we  were  cut  olT  and 
outcast,  we  more  sadly  understood  the  human  deso- 
lateness  of  Him,  who  said,  *'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and' 
the  birds  qf  .the  air  have  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

But  even  in  this  vrild  region  were  objects  to  call  as 
back  to  reality,  and  teach  us  that  in  every  sitoatioi^ 
there  is  something  to  be  thankfhl  for,— that 


'Qm  ll  HMV  i>^  tTSO:  tf»ot- 
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snd  that »  boimieoas  Oraator  is  nowlittv  uiuiiiidAil  of 
those  he  has  called  into  life.  A  beantiftil  spring  of  wa- 
ter, pan  as  a  cap  fh>m  heayen's  banquet,  was  gently 
brimming  oyer  a  bason  of  white  sand  and  pebbles  into 
which  it  arose.  A  sward  of  sweet  green  grass,  lined  the 
margin  of  a  siWery  band  that  lay  glimmering  and  trick- 
ling on  the  snnny  side  of  the  hill ;  whilst  here  and  there 
were  tnfts  of  rashes,  glistering  with  liquid  pearls.  We 
took  the  water  in  our  hands  and  drank  <*  to  our  funilies 
and  ftiends  ;*'  "  to  our  soffering  brethren  eyerywhere  ;'* 
^  to  the  downfid  of  tyranny  and  soon  f  and  **  to  liber- 
ty,*' with  three  hnzsas.  An  old  bbck-lkoed  tup,  lifted 
his  horns  from  the  heather,  looked  grayely  at  us,  and 
giying  a  significant  bleat,  scampered  olF,  followed  by 
snoh  of  his  acquaintance  as  were  browsing  near. 

Some  of  the  adrentures  are  of  a  homely  comic  cast, 
and  well  told  in  the  broad  Lancashire  dialect,  but  we 
pass  them  all,  to  take  up  the  political  traitor  at  his 
own  cottage  door,  when  he  ventured  to  return 
home.  The  homely  interior  is  altogether  charming. 

Come  in  from  the  froien  rain,  and  from  the  night 
wind,  which  is  blowing  the  clouds  into  sheets,  like  torn 
sails  before  a  gale.  Now  down  a  step  or  two. — ^Tis 
better  to  keep  low  in  the  world,  than  to  climb  only  to 
fkU.  It  is  dark,  saye  when  the  clouds  break  into  white 
scud  aboye ;  and  silent,  except  the  snort  of  the  wind, 
and  the  rattling  of  hail,  and  the  eayes  of  dropping  rain. 
Come  in  ! — A  glimmer  shows  that  the  place  is  inhabit- 
ed ;  that  the  nest  has  not  been  rifled  whilst  the  old  bird 
was  away.  Now  shalt  thou  see  what  a  miser  a  poor 
man  can  be  in  his  heart's  treasury.  A  second  door 
opens,  and  a  flash  of  light  shows  we  are  in  a  wearing- 
room,  clean  and  flagged,  and  in  which  are  two  looms 
with  silken  work  of  green  and  gold.  A  young  woman, 
alt  short  stature,  fitir,  round,  and  ttwh  as  Hebe ;  with 
light  brown  hair  escaping  in  ringlets  from  the  sides  of 
her  clean  cap,  and  with  a  thoughtful  and  meditatiye 
look,  sits  darning  beside  a  good  fire,  which  sheds  warmth 
upon  the  clean-swept  hearth,  and  giyes  light  throughout 
the  room,  or  rattier  cell.  A  fine  little  girl,  seven  years 
of  age,  with  a  sensible  and  affectionate  expression  of 
countenance,  is  reading  in  a  low  tone  to  her  mother : 

^  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them,  saying. 
Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heayen.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
Blessed  are  the  mereiAil ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake ;  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  rerile 
you,  and  persecute  you ;  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
eyil  against  vou  for  my  sake." 

Observe  the  room  and  its  furniture.  A  humble  but 
cleanly  bed,  screened  by  a  dark  old-fashioned  curtain, 
stands  on  our  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  window 
dosed  fW>m  the  looks  of  all  street  passers.  Next  are 
some  chairs,  and  a  round  table  of  mahogany ;  then  an- 
other chair,  and  next  it  a  long  table,  scoured  very  white. 
Above  that  is  a  looking-glass,  with  a  picture  on  each 
side,  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  on  glass,  **  copied 
from  Rubens.'*  A  well-stocked  shelf  of  crockery-ware  is 
the  next  object ;  and  in  a  nook  near  it  are  a  black  oak 
canred  chair  or  two,  with  a  curious  desk,  or  box  to 
match ;  and  lastly,  aboye  the  fire-place,  are  hung  a  rusty 
basket-hilted  sword,  an  old  fhsee,  and  a  leathern  cap. 
Such  are  the  appeanace  and  ftimiture  of  that  humble 
abode. — Bat  my  w^ ! 

She  look'd ;  she  ndden'd  like  the  row ; 
8yne,  pale  ss  ony  lily. 

Ah  I  did  they  hear  the  throb  of  my  heart,  when  they 
sprung  to  embrace  me  1  my  little  loring  child  to  my  kneefl 
and  my  wife  to  my  bosom. 
Such  were  the  treasures  I  had  hoarded  hi  that  lowly 


I  oell.    Tteasons,  that,  with  eontentaent,  wraU  hn 
made  into  a  palace 

The  lowest  shed 
Thst  ever  rose  on  Englsad^  plun. 

They  had  been  at  prayers  and  were  reading  the  Tots' 
ment  before  retiring  to  rest.  And  now,  as  they  s  hui- 
dred  times  caressed  me,  they  found  that  indeed,  <*  Bias- 
ed are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comfSrated.'* 

The  night  after  hb  return  home  the  family  wexe 
knocked  up  at  midnight  by  a  mufiled  figare,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Bamford'a  co-del^ate,  and  who, 
like  himself,  was  now  skulking.  The  anecdote 
sets  in  a  striking  light  the  agency  of  the  spies,  and 
the  real  share  which  the  Government  and  its  emis- 
saries had  in  the  disturhanoes.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  cite  the  passage  at  full  length.  When  the 
man  was  admitted — 

He  said  he  had  particular  reasons  for  coming  iiigm- 
ed,  and  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and  that  bis  w^bed 
to  see  me  and  some  half-dozen  of  our  most  tnuty  re- 
formers in  the  morning,  at  the  honse  of  a  friend  whom 
he  named,  residing  at  Stannidiffe,  a  short  distsnoe  ttm 
Middleton.    I  promised  to  attend  him  as  desired,  and  lie 
departed.    At  the  time  appointed,  myself  and  seyenl 
others  went  to  the  house,  and  being  shown  into  s  pri- 
vate room  yfiih  our  visitant,  he  commenced  by  enterios 
into  details  of  his  private  business-traasactioDS,  froa 
which  it  appeared  that  he  was  greatly  embamk8sed,tnd 
knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself.    He  had  been  at 
various  places ;  at  home  he  durst  not  remain ;  end  hsd 
last  come  from  London,  where  he  had  been  in  eommmi- 
cation  with  some  of  the  best  friends  to  refiirm,  who, 
with  himself,  had  come  to  a  determinatioii  to  strike  s 
decisiye  blow  at  once.    He  then  detailed  m  plsn  whidi, 
if  acted  upon  with  energy,  would,  he  said,  effect  all  thst 
was  required.    Seme  ten  or  a  doien  of  onr  best  men 
were  to  proride  themselves  with  anas,  and  march  to 
London,  where  they  would  be  joined  by  othen,  and 
at  a  time  agreed  upon,  the  united  body  were  to  rash 
upon  the  ministers  at  a  cabinet-oonndl,  or  a  dinner, 
and  assassinate  the  whole  of  them.    All  London  would 
then  rise;  the  population  would  subdue  all  before  it; 
the  country  would  be  our  own,  and  a  new  govenunent 
would  be  established.    Our  arms  were  to  consist  of  s 
stout  walking-staff,  with  a  socket  at  one  end  for  the 
reception  of  a  dagger,  which,  he  said,  "  may  be  essily 
made  firon^  the  blade  of  a  eommon  knife,  each  as  this," 
(taking  one  firom  the  table.)    Pistols  mif^t  also  be  car- 
ried by  those  who  could  procure  thess.    When  asked 
how  the  money  for  the  journey  was  to  be  raised,  he 
pulled  a  gold  watch  firom  his  pocket,  and  said,  if  no 
other  means  were  left,  he  would  dispose  of  that  to  raise 
money.    This  would  not  do:  it  was  rather  too  ban  a 
trap.   Besides,  it  was  fkr  wide  of  our  code  of  refora, 
and  we  .declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it.    We 
also  endeayoured  to  dissuade  him  firom  lending  himself 
to  such  projects ;  and  we  left  him  without  maSdng  any 
impression  upon  him. 

The  fhct  was,  this  nnfortnnate  person,  in  the  conS- 
dence  of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe,  had  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  London,  formed  a  connexion  with 
Oliver  the  spy,  which  connexion,  during  several  succeed- 
ing months,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret  meetings  and 
plots  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire,  and  ended  in  the  tragedy  of  Braadreth,  Lad- 
lam,  and  Turner,  at  Derby.  This  was  probably  Oliver's 
first  demonstration  on  his  "  professional  tour :"  it  fiulcd 
— but  fkom  that  very  week,  private  meetings,  for  hi^ily 
ciipinal  purposes,  again  commenced.  Agents  came  firoa 
Manchester,  and  glided  through  the  country,  depositing 
their  poison  whereyer  they  could.  Meetings  were  held 
at  Blackley,  two  or  three  at  Middleton,  one  or  two  at 
duMlderton,  the  same  at  Failsworth,  and  again  at  Man- 
chester, where  some  fools  and  their  deluders  baring  been 
collected,  a  partial  explosion  took  place,  of  which  fa- 
ther no^ce  will  occur  diortly. 

Let  us  not,  however,  in  recounting  these  transactions, 
lay  bhuae  where  it  ought  not  to  be.    Lei  w  not  coa- 
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teid  ibe  blind  insiniment  with  the  intelligent  agent 
who  directed  it.  If  the  individnal  before  ftlhided  to, 
oor  mysterious  riaitant,  erred  greatly  in  these  matters, 
hs  suffered  for  his  error.  A  leading  provincial  Jonr- 
niljst,  with  mnch  apparent  truth,  afterwards  stigmatised 
him  as ''a  spy;"  ih»  sore  obloquy  stuck  to  h£ai  long; 
and  wbetber  it  has  yet  been  entirely  remoTod  admits  of 
donbt.  But,  had  he  been  a  spy,  he  would  not  have  been 
left  to  struffgle  with  porerty  and  disgrace  in  England, 
bot  would  have  been  removed  and  provided  for,  as  Oliver 
WM.  Had  bx  been  a  spy,  hb  would  havb  BsnuTCD 
nosB  WHO  KsvEB  WBSB  BBTKATEiK  We  may  allow  that 
he  was  oeduloos  and  inconsiderate,  and  consequently 
ufit  to  be  a  lesMler  in  those  or  any  other  times  ;  but  this 
is  &r  dwrt  of  an  admission  thai  he  was  a  co-viUain  with 
Oliver.  He  was  an  egregious  dnpe  no  doubt,  but  he  was 
not  a  spy. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  did  not  you,  as  consistent  and 
honest  reibrmeis,  denounce  this  plot  to  the  government 
at  (ttoe,  as,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  you  ought  to  have 
done  I  My  reply  is,  because  we  were  persuaded  the  go- 
Temment  knew  of  it  already;  that,  consequently,  if 
attempted  it  would  fail ;  and,  lastly,  because  we  had 
accepted  the  man's  confidence,  and  he  had  placed  his 
afety  in  our  hands.  This  last  dilemma  may  serve  to 
cantioA  others,  how  they  accept  responsibilities  which 
nay  lead  to  criminality  or  dishonour. 

Bamfbxd's  hour  arrived; — ^in  a  veiy  few  days 
after  this  he  was  arrested,  and  not  yeiy  well  treated 
by  the  local  functionaries  and  their  myrmidons,  of 
one  of  whom,  Nadin,  the  deputy-constable  of  Man- 
chester, and  an  active  and  thriving  emissary  of 
those  days,  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  in  living 
lines.  The  arrest  and  journey  to  Manchester  is 
diamaticaUy  told. 

A  stream  of  people  followed  the  coach  and  dragoons 
through  tiie  streets  of  Manchester ;  and  on  approach- 
iof  t^  J^change,  down  Market  Street,  the  "  Merchant 
Princes"  crowded  the  steps,  and  welcomed  the  poor 
ttptiye  with  loud  hnizas  1 

The  "Merchant  Princes"  have  somewhat  changed 
their  tone.  The  criminal  jail  of  Manchester  is  well 
described.  Bamford  expected  to  be  sent  off  for  Lon- 
don immediately,  his  alleged  crime,  like  that  of  the 
numerous  other  prisoners,  being  high  treason.  The 
king's  messengers  who  attended  the  prisoners  to 
London,  seem  to  have  executed  their  functions 
much  mote  mildly  than  the  Lancashire  constables. 
Theie  was  all  the  difference  usually  found  between 
s  yeomanry  force  and  regular  soldiers. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  government  to  create  all 
the  alann  and  dismay  possible,  by  this  and  every 
other  political  arrest.  The  chained  and  fettered 
prisoners,  hurried  on  from  town  to  town  in  close 
carriages,  attended  by  king's  messengers,  and  es- 
corted and  guarded  by  parties  of  dragoons,  excited 
tbe  greatest  interest  and  curiosity,  and  also  warm 
sympathy.  After  the  party  had  passed  Leicester,  the 
following  rural  and  English  scene  is  traced  by 
Btmford,  followed  by  ^e  natural  reflections  to 
*bich  it  gave  rise. 

The  night  was  gleamy  and  star-light ;  and  as  the  coach 
^uhed  forward,  we  soon  entered  upon  what  seemed  a 
pKtty  rural  country.  Now  we  passed  a  large  substan- 
tial-looking farm-house,  with  its  homestead ;  now  a  lov- 
ing couple  were  overtaken  walking  arm-in-arm  by  some 
deep  and  bowered  lane ;  next  the  mirth  of  home-wending 
yontha  would  be  heard ;  or,  mayhap,  the  strains  of  a 
devout  hymn  from  some  chapel-comera.  Anon,  a  white 
cottage  would  lend  us*a  blink  from  its  cheerfhl  hearth. 
Ah !  what  a  paradise  seems  the  lowliest  shed,  when  viewed 
^VB  the  vista  of  a  prison-door— how  enviable  appear 


the  homblest  mortals  that  walk  abroad  of  their  own  free 
will — and  what  a  doVe-nest  is  that,  where  a  fair  hand  is 
seen  closing  the  white  chamber  curtains  for  the  night  I 
Yes,  it  is  at  such  lAoments,  and  under  impressions  pro- 
duced by  such  objects,  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  the  poorest  hearth — of  the  humblest  home — 
in  which,  as  I  hate  before  intimated,  if  there  be  content- 
ment, happiness  will  surely  abide.  Wise,  indeed,  is  he, 
and  wealthy  beyond  all  riches,  who  ei^joys,  with  a  tbank- 
Ail  heart,  the  blessings,  few  though  they  be,  which  he 
finds  bestowed  on  his  humble  estate ;  remembering  grate- 
fully, that  *  better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  with  love,  than  a 
stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith."  But  we  seldom  find 
out  these  tilings  until  it  be  too  late :  we  count  not  our 
jewels,  perhaps,  until  the  dearest  are  lost. 

Our  party  of  four  was  now  inside  the  coach,  and  we 
began  to  sing.  Ridings,  who  understood  music,  gave 
one  or  two  pieces  with  a  pathos  and  solemnity  which  I 
had  never  heard  expressed  before. 

Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night, 

brought  the  singing  parties  of  our  own  homes  to  our  re- 
collection; and  we  all  participated  in  the  emotions  of 
our  amiable  and  talented  musician.  O'Connor  sometimes 
laughed ;  sometimes  cried  like  a  child.  At  last  he  broke 
out  into  that  moumfhl  lament — 

Where  is  my  cabin-door  &st  by  the  wild- wood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  Ull  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  lookMon  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  my  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
Oh !  mj  sad  soul,  long  abandoned  by  pleasure, 
Why  didst  thou  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure  ? 
Tears,  like  the  rain-drop  mav  fall  without  measure ; 

But,  rapture  and  beauty,  they  cannot  recall. 

To  which  we  all  responded  as  chorus : — 

Where  is  my  cabin-door  fast  by  the  wild-wood  ? 

Morning  at  length  broke ;  and,  as  we  approached  the 
dark  woods  and  green  meadows  of  Wobnm,  I  gave  my 

SSREIfADB. 

The  ntj  dawn  of  morning  is  spreading  on  high ; 
And  Venus  is  rlowing  so  bright  in  the  sky ; 
The  cattle  are  lowing,  the  tender  lambs  bleat ; 
Arise,  dearest  Maiy,  before  it  be  late,  &c.  &c 

Lancashire  also  sung  a  sweet  and  simple  melody,  to 
words  somewhat  like  the  following : — 

I  wonder  why  my  love  is  cold. 

Whilst  I  so  kind  would  be? 
1  would  give  hoards  of  countless  gold 

To  win  thine  hesrt  from  thee. 
To  win  thy  love,  my  beanteous  maid, 

And  find  it  ever  true. 
One  thousand  jeweli,  too,  were  thine. 

That  flash  like  sun-bright  dew. 

We  breakfasted  at  Redbum,  a  small  village,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  clear,  sedgy  stream,  immortalised 
by  the  unfortunate  Chatterton,  and  said,  with  mnch  pro- 
bability of  truth,  to  have  been  reddened  with  blood  at 
the  great  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

These  singers  could  not,  surely,  have  been  very 
bloody-minded  traitors.  O'Connor  was  a  poor 
innkeeper,  who  had  merely  allowed  meetings  to  be 
held  in  his  house ;  but  every  Irishman  was  then  a 
suspicious  character. 

Arrived  in  London,  the  prisoners  were  examined 
before  the  Privy  Council,  at  Whitehall,  from 
whence  they  were  sent  to  Coldbathficlds  prison.  Of 
their  residence  there,  and  their  fellow-prisoners, 
generally  unfortunate  women,  Bamford  gives  a 
very  interesting  account,  and  one  which  toudiingly 
dbplays  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Their 
own  condition,  and  their  devices  to  elude  their  op- 
pressors, deserve  more  attention.  Their  guide  and 
adviser  seems  to  have  been  our  author,  who  did  the 
best  for  them  that  was  possible  in  the  circumstan- 
'ces.    None  of  them  ha^  on  their  first  hurried  ex- 
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amitiation,  which  appears  to  have  been  merely  a 
piece  of  Sta^  mummery,  committed  themselves. 

I  proposed  thai  every  day  after  dinner  they  should 
appoint  a  chairman,  who  should  put  such  questions  to 
them  fts  he  ooosidered  the  Privy  Council  were  likely  to 
do  at  their  next  examination,  supposing  some  one  of  Uieir 
body  to  have  given  secret  information.  That  their  re- 
plies should  b®  deliberated  upon,  and  detennined  accord- 
ingly ;  and  those  replies  should  be  oommitted  to  memory, 
and,  in  substance,  strictly  adhered  to  at  their  next 
interview  with  the  ministers.  That  they  would  conse- 
quently all  give  the  same  asoonnt;  all  be  of  one  party, 
and  of  one  mind ;  and  that,  if  government  brought  them 
to  tiiaU  it  would  have  to  unmask  its  spies  and  informers, 
instead  of  making  them  fkll  by  their  mutual,  oontradic- 
.  tioiM,.mistrH8ts,  and  jealousies,  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
ve,  U»  govenuaent  would  prefet  doing. 

They  all  declared  it  was  the  best  of  adviee;  and  it 
was  adopted  with  acclamation.  I  would  have  retired, 
but  they  would  not  sufifer  me,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
become  their  questioner.  I  complied  at  length;  put 
then  through  a  catechising  aeoording  to  my  poor  ability ; 
•  and  established  a  set  of  replies,  such  as  I  thought  would 
either  answer  or  ward  oiT  any  question  they  were  likely 
to  encounter.  The  basis  of  the  old  tide  was  adopted — 
Their  meetings  were  to  devise  relief  to  persons  who  had 
fled  from  the  suspension  ad,  and  to  their  fiynilies  in  their 
absence.  This  was  to  be  the  skeleton ;  we  stulFed  and 
padded  it  in  our  own  way,  and  threw  over  it  a  cloak  of 
plausibility,  which  we  thought  the  devil  himself  could 
not  penetrate.  And  so  we  continued,  day  by  day,  cate- 
chising and  drilling,  until  my  fallows  would,  I  believe, 
have  stood  befbre  old  Bhadamanthus  without  quail  or 
fear. 

Several  of  the  party  were  finally  committed  for 
trial,  immediately  eepftrated,  and  sent  to  different 
•prieons.  A  new  prisoner  named  Plant,  who  arrived 
from  Manchester,  unfolded  to  Bamford  the  arts 
of  the  officials  in  attempting  to  obtain  evidence 
where  none  existed.  During  hie  incareeration  in 
the  New  Bailey  at  Manchester,  Joseph  Piatt,  one 
of  the  police-officers,  who  had  formerly  known 

him,.  ... 

Came  to  him  one  night  in  his  eell,and  after  reminding 
him  of  old  acquaintance,  and  expressing  much  friend- 
ship towards  him,  said  he  had  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  proposal,  and  that  it  would  be  his  twit  if  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  it  fbr  his  own  good.  Two  of  the 
persons  already  sent  to  London,  he  eontinned,  had  offered, 
on  condition  that  their  Htos  were  spared,  to  disclose  the 
whole  of  the 'Manchester  plot,  and  to  give  details  of  the 
prooeedings  of  the  conspirators  at  their  seyeral  meetings, 
^ese  diseoveries,  he  said,  would  plaee  all  of  them  in 
Jeopardy :  sad  they  might  think  well,  if  they  got  off  with 
mmqwrtation  for  life.  He  added  that,  knowing  Plant, 
and  having  a  great  respect  for  him,  and  a  feeling  towards 
his  family,  he  had,  as  a  great  favour,  obtained  permission 
from  the  magistrates  to  mention  the  thing  to  him ;  and 
to  say,  that  if  he  (Plant)  would  come  forward,  and  give 
a  statement  of  all  he  knew  about  the  conspiracy,  he 
should  have  the  first  chance  of  becoming  King's  evidence, 
and  of  thereby  saving  his  life,  procuring  his  freedom  at 
any  rate,  and  of  very  likely,  getting  something  handsome 
in  the  way  of  a  provision  afterwards. 

George  assured  me,  that  his  only  reply  to  this  (which 
was  repeated  on  a  second  visit)  was  that  **  he  knew  no- 
thing, and  eould  not,  therefore,  tell  anything ; "  that  such 
had  been  his  constant  answer ;  that  he  never  in  the  least 
varied  it ;  and  that  at  length,  his  friend  Piatt  gave  him 
up,  and  resigned  him  to  the  scaffold,  or  to  perpetual 
chains  abroad. 

If  such  was  his  answer  to  Piatt  (and  I  never  had  any 
reason  for  doubting  it)  he  certainly  gave  the  true  one. 
He  had  never  been  at  a  plot-meeting  before  the  one  at 
Ardwick ;  and  the  proceedings  at  that  had  scarcely  com- 
menced when  the  police  anrived  and  took  the  whole 
paity  late  enstedy. 


On  his  fourth  examination^  Bamferd  tfckt  out 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  telling  him  that  if  he  wailed 
for  evidence  to  establish  the  crime  of  high  treason 
i^ainst  him,  he  might  wait  for  ever,  as,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  Reform,  he  had  always  acted 
openly  and  legally ;  and  he  also  told  another  tale 
that  yet  remains  to  be  enforced  on  Ministers ;— that 

The  gentry,  or  what  were  ealled  the  higher  dasaei, 
were  too  proud,  or  too  indifferent,  to  examine  minutely, 
the  abodes  of  the  poor  and  distiessed ;  and  that  the  is« 
terests  of  many,  as  well  as  their  want  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, tended  to  elicit  from  them,  distorted  or  partt^ 
statements  of  facts.  The  poor,  I  said,  would  be  content, 
could  they  only  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
by  hard  labour,  but  they  could  not  even  do  that;  and  if 
ministers  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dirtiess 
of  the  people,  they  would  be  almost  surprised  that  the 
eountry  was  not  a  scene  of  confusion  and  horror,  Instead 
of  being  as  it  was,  peaceable,  though  discontented. 

He  was  detained  for  a  good  while  longer,  hut 
finally  dismissed  on  his  own  recognisances,  Lord 
Sidmouth  giving  him  a  solemn  and  suitable  ad- 
monition, and  assuring  him  that  *'  it  was  the  with 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  do  all  they  could 
to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people,'*  of  which 
they  have  since  given  many  proofis.  Hia  old  friend, 
the  king Vmessenger,  gave  him  and  some  others  of 
the  discharged  prisoners,  neither  good  counsel  nor 
admonition,  but  many  substantial  proofs  of  esteem 
and  friendship  ;  and,  after  seeing  some  of  the  Lon- 
don sights,  Bamford  returned  to  his  humble  end 
happy  home.  And  now  the  man  of  mature  sge 
makes  these  sage  reflections  on  his  subsequent 
conduct ; — 

I  now  went  to  work,  my  wifb  weaving  beside  me,  asd 
my  lij^tlegirl,  now  become  doubly  dear,  attending  school, 
or  going  short  erraads  for  her  mother.  Why  was  I  not 
content  t — ^why  was  not  my  soul  filled  and  Uiankfult— 
what  would  I  more  1 — ^what  could  mortal  enjoy  beyond 
a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst, — apparel,  to 
make  him  warm  and  decent, — a  home  fbr  shelter  and 
repose, — and,  the  society  of  those  he  loved  I  All  these 
I  had,  and  still  was  craving,---craving  for  something  for 
**  the  nation," — for  some  good  for  every  person — ^forget- 
ting all  the  time  to  appreciate,  and  to  husband  the  blesa« 
ings  I  had  on  every  side  around  me ;  and,  like  some  bo- 
nest  enthusiasts  of  the  present  day,  superrising  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  the  great  neglect  of  my  own,— 
of  my 

Hours  more  deer  than  drops  of  gold. 

Bat  it  was  not  with  us  then,  as  it  is  now ;  and  we  havs 
that  excuse  to  plead.  We  had  none  to  direct  or  oppose 
us,  except  a  strong-handed  government,  whose  poliik* 
were  as  much  hated  as  their  power  was  dreaded.  We 
had  not  any  of  our  own  rank  with  vrhom  to  advise  for 
the  better,—- no  man  of  other  days  who  had  gone  throng 
the  ordeal  of  experience ;  and  whose  judgment  might 
have  directe'd  our  self-devotion,  and  have  inatmcted  os 
that,  before  the  reform  we  sought  could  be  obtained  and 
profited  by,  there  must  be  another^ — a  deeper  i^orv» 
— emerging  fifom  our  hearts,  and  first  blessing  our 
households,  by  the  production  of  every  good  we  could 
possibly  accomplish  in  our  humble  spheres, — informing 
us  also,  and  confirming  it  by  all  history,  that,  govern- 
ments might  change  fh>m  the  despotic  to  the  anarchi- 
cal, when,  as  surely  as  death,  would  come  the  despotic 
again ;  and  that  no  redemption  for  the  masses  eonld  ex- 
ist, save  one  that  should  arise  flrom  their  own  virtue  and 
knowledge, — that  king-tyranny,  and  mob-tynnny  (the 
worst  of  all)  might  alternately  bear  sway ;  and  that  no 
barrier  could  be  interposed,  save  the  self-knowledge  end 
self-control  of  a  reformed  people. 

Abovt  wo  h«vtt  noticed  Banifordi'l  akAOC«  of 
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Ti«w%  whidi  18  dftrrledy  m  we  think,  much  too  far. 
All  the  personal  refonns  which  he  deeoribee  are  moat 
desirable ;  but  more  must  be  wisely  aimed  at,  and 
peiseyeringly  sought.  It  is  high  authority  which 
teaches  us,  that  all  rulers  must  be  kept  to  their 
duty  by  the  vigilance  of  the  goyemed,  and  even  by 
being  made  a  little  uneasy.  Even  before  Bam- 
ford's  return  from  London,  new  private  meetings 
and  intrigues  were  afoot,  under  the  instigation  of 
spies ;  and  he  was  told,  mysteriously,  that  a  deci- 
sire  blow  was  to  be  struck  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  Among  his  acquaintances  of  the  Re- 
(bnners,  there  was  a  certain  Joseph  Mitchell,  a 
person  whom  he  did  not  greatly  esteem ;  and  in 
Mitchell's  case,  we  have  the  complete  development 
of  those  plots  which  ended  so  tragically  for  many 
innocent  familiee,  and  misled  and  betrayed  indi- 
viduals. When  he  heard  of  Mitchell  as  a  leader,  he 
says— 

Tlie  eaimeiatioii  of  Mitchell's  aame  certainly  did  not 
awaken  confidence  on  my  part ;  nor  did  the  intelligence 
that  he  was  moving  about  with  a  well-dressed,  and  ap- 
paienily  affluent  stranger,  at  all  tend  to  repress  certain 
forebodings  which  had  begun  to  arise  in  my  mind. 

One  day,  when  I  was  at  work,  a  message  was  sent  re- 
qnetting  me  to  step  over  to  the  Dog  and  Partridge  pnb- 
iK-houM,  which  was  opposite  to  where  I  lived.  I  went, 
and  foiind  an  aged  grey-headed  man,  stooping  beneath 
probably  seyenty  yean ;  his  venerable  locks  hanging  to 
his  flboiUders,  and  having  in  one  hand  a  stick,  and  on  the 
otber  arm  a  basket  containing  rolls  of  wonted  and  wool- 
lea  yarn,  and  small  articles  of  hosiery  which  he  seemed 
to  have  for  sale.  .On  looking  at  him  more  eteadlkatly, 
I  recognised  him  as  my  old  co-delegate  to  London,  ftt>m 
the  town  of  Derby,  lliomas  Bacon,  and  I  shook  him 
lieartiiy  by  the  hand,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

With  him  was  a  tall  decent-looking  yonng  man,  mnch 
like  a  town's  weaver ;  wearing  a  blue  coat,  and  with  a 
dean  white  apron  wrapped  about  his  waist.  After  a  civil 
■alatation  to  him  also,  I  addressed  friend  Bacon,  and 
Mked  what  particular  business  might  have  brought  him 
to  onr  part  of  the  country,  so  fiar  from  his  residence  f 
^th  a  smile  ha  pointed  to  his  wares ;  but  almost  imme- 
diately gave  me  to  undentand  that  he  carried  them  only 
u  a  disguise  to  his  real  business 

We  need  not  pursue  the  conversation ;  the  con- 
Mpiences  are  enough.    Bamford  tells— < 

Iteader,  this  pertinacious  old  man  was,  in  a  few  weeks 
^T,  arraigned  for  high  treason  at  Derby ;  and  pleading 
guilty, was  with  fourteen  othen,  transported  for  life; 
whilst  the  young  man,  who  was  one  of  the  Tumen,  was 
bang  and  beheaded,  with  the  equally  unfortunate  Brand- 
reth  and  Lndlam. 

The  stranger  whom  Joseph  Mitohell  had  so  assiduously 
iatiodaeed  amongst  the  discontented  classes  of  Lanea- 
durt ,  Yorkshire,and  Derbyshire,  fint  inveigled  them  into 
treasonable  associationSf«-then  to  armed  insurreotions, — 
be  got  them  to  arm  as  has  been  done  in  the  present  day, 
""and  then  betrayed  them.  How  one,  if  not  more,  of 
>ay  neighbonis  at  Middleton  escaped,  has  just  been 
dttwn.  I  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  deny  a  person  and 
a  name,  when  apprised  that  their  discoyery  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  parties  sought  after,  if  not 
ef  many  othen. 

That  stranger,*— that  betrayer,  reader,  was,  Ouvbb 
niSrf. 

Fifteen  men  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  three 
^wtre  executed,  among  whom  was  Brandreth ;  the 
lest  were  transported  for  fifteen  years. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  restored  early  in 
the  following  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  being  passed,  the  remaining  prisonera 
t«ie  9Q,  j^y^  Kl4  {^tfmed  W  their  M«ine«« 


Agitation  was  speedily  renewed  ;  and  at  one  of 
the  first  open^ir  meetings,  Bamford  appeara  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  ever  Buggeated  what 
has  since  been  often  acted  upon  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  both  England  and  Scotland^ — 
namely,  the  women  voting.  He  also,  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  politician,  proposed  to  introduce  vocal  mu- 
sic into  the  assemblages,— «  powerful  instrument 
in  touching  the  heart  and  exciting  the  feelings  ; 
but  this  was  overruled  as  an  innovation  by  thode, 
surely,  who  knew  no  better.  His  own  Lancashire 
Hymn,  written  to,  he  says,  **  one  of  the  finest  truih- 
pet  strains  he  ever  heard,**  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  national  lyrics  which  were  to  be  chanted  by 
the  People  at  their  public  meeticgs. 

We  are  next  dramatically  carried  through  the 
successive  scenes  of  Hunt's  bold  doings  in  Ma^* 
Chester.  The  Reformers  had  often  been  tauht^d 
as  dii-ty  and  ragged, — aa  the  "  great  unwashed  ;" 
and  the  maxims  or  mandates  issued  by  the  Caah 
miUiM  were  ** CleanUneiSy  Order,  Sobriety,  Peace** 
Regular  drillings  were  commenced;  and  if  the 
men  did  not  acquire  the  use  of  fire-arma,  they 
learned  to  march  in  regular  order.  Their  drill* 
sergeants  were  generally  old  soldiers  of  the  mi- 
litia or  the  line.  It  is  not  easy  to  ^isoover  the 
harm  of  the  healthf^  exercise  and  pleasant  pas- 
time described,  had  it  been  practised  among  a 
people  who,  having  no  cause  for  discontent^  felt 
none.  The  drillings  appear  rather  needfiil  recrea- 
tion to  men  engaged  the  long  day  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  weaving. 

When  dusk  same,  and  we  cenld  no  loagar  see  te  wsrk, 
we  jumped  from  onr  looms,  and  rushed  to  the  sweet  cool 
air  of  the  fields,  or  the  waste  lands,  or  the  green  lane- 
sides;  we  mustered, — we  fell  into  rank,  we  fiaced, 
marohed,  halted,  fiboed  about,  conntermarehed,  halted 
again,  dressed,  and  wheeled  in  quidc  succession,  and 
without  oonfiision ;  or,  in  the  grey  of  a  fine  Sunday  mon^ 
we  would  saunter  through  the  mists,  fragrant  with  the 
night  odour  of  flowers,  and  of  new  liay,  and  asoendins 
the  Tandle-hills,  salute  the  broad  sus,  as  he  climbed 
firom  behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddleworth ;  whsBy 

Lo !  what  a  world  is  beforo  ua  spread, 

From  the  fringed  dell,  to  the  mountain  head ; 

From  the  sponffled  turf  whereon  we  stand, 

To  the  bend  of  iieaven,  and  the  verge  of  had.  •  •  • 

Maidens  would  sometimes  oome  with  their  nulk-caiis» 
f^m  the  farms  of  Hools-wood,  or  Gemrd-hey,  or  the 
fold  near  us;  and  we  would  ait  and  take  deUoious 
draughts,  new  fVom  the  chum,  for  which  we  paid  the 
girls  in  money,  whilst  a  favoured  youth  or  so,  might  be 
permitted  to  add  something  more,  a  tender  word  or  n 
salute,  when  blushing  and  laughing,  away  would  the 
nymphs  run,  for  a  fVesh  supply  to  oarry  home. 

Next  would  follow  a  long  drill,  in  squads ;  and  so  ex- 
pert were  the  youths,  that  they  would  form  a  line,  and 
march  down  the  face,  or  up  the  steep,  or  along  the  sidee 
of  the  Rushpenny ;  and  suddenly  halting,  woiSd  drees  in 
an  instant,  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  praisee  of 
the  old  campaigners.  Then,  when  they  broke  for  a  little 
rest,  would  follow  a  jumping-match,  or  a  races  or  a 
firiendly  wrestle,  or  a  roll  down  the  hill,  amid  the  Uugh- 
ter  of  others  sitting  in  the  sun.  Some  would  be  squaitted 
on  the  lee  ef  a  bu£  of  gone  or  tall  fern ;  some  reading^ 
some  conyersing,  in  eanest  discussion  on  the  state  of 
trade,  or  national  alTairs,  or  on  their  own  privations,  or 
those  of  their  neighbours, — for  few  secrets  were  kept  of 
those  matter8,-^some  would  be  seen  smoking  their  pipes* 
kindled  by  burning  glasses ;  and  so  till  the  bugle  sounded 
to  drill,  and  after  that,  away  to  breakfiist. 

Such  ?ras  one  ef  enr  drilUog-partiis.    Iliere  waa  sol 
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any  urms^— no  me  ibr  iny, — ^no  pretence  for  iny  ^— nor 
wonld  they  li»ye  been  permitted. 

Such  «8  ihey  were,  howerer,  they  excited  ex- 
treme apprehension;  and  the  local  magistracy 
memorialized  the  Home  Secretary  to  give  them 
power — unoonstitniional  power — to  put  an  end 
to  them ;  and  obtained  it.  This  leads  us  to  the 
memorable  and  bloody  field  of  Peterloo,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  will  never  be  effaced  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Bamford  addressed  his 
own  division,  the  Mlddleton  squadron,  previous  to 
setting  off  for  the  meeting.  They  carried  no  arms 
of  any  kind,  not  even  a  stick  :  and  thus,  in  good 
order,  they  set  forth, — a  fair  specimen  of  all  the 
bodies  which,  in  so  many  different  directions^  upon 
that  fatal  day  moved  to  the  central  point. 

I  may  say  with  truth,  that  we  presented  a  most  re- 
spectable assemblage  of  labouring  men ;  all  were  decently, 
though  humbly  at&ed ;  and  I  noticed  not  even  one,  who 
did  not  exhibit  a  white  Sunday's  shirt,  a  neck-cloth,  and 
other  apparel  in  the  same  clean,  though  homely  condi- 
tion. 

My  address  was  received  with  cheers,  it  was  heartily 
and  unanimously  assented  to,— we  opened  into  column, 
— ^the  musio  struck  up, — the  banners  flashed  in  the  sun- 
light,—<»ther  music  was  heard^ — it  was  that  of  the  Roch- 
dale party  coming  to  join  us, — we  met ;  and  a  shout  from 
ten  thousand  startled  the  echoes  of  the  woods  and 
dingles.  Then  all  was  quiet  save  the  breath  of  music ; 
and  with  intent  seriousness  we  went  on. 

Our  whole  eolumn,  with  the  Rochdale  people,  would 
probably  consist  of  six  thousand  men.  At  our  head  were 
a  hundred  or  two  of  women,  mostly  young  wives,  and 
mine  own  was  amongst  them.  A  hun<&ed  or  two  of  our 
handsomest  girls, — sweethearts  to  the  lads  who  were 
with  us,— danced  to  the  music,  or  sung  snatches  of  popu- 
lar songs :  a  score  or  two  of  children  were  sent  back, 
though  some  went  forward ;  whilst,  on  each  side  of  our 
line,  walked  some  thousands  of  stragglers.  And  thus, 
aooompanied  by  our  fiiends,  and  our  dearest  and  most 
tender  connexions,  we  went  slowly  towards  Manchester. 

A  circumstance  interesting  to  myself  occurred.  On 
the  bank  of  an  open  field  on  our  left,  I  perceived  a  gen- 
tleman obserring  us  attentively.  He  bMkoned  me,  and 
I  went  to  him.  He  was  one  of  my  late  employers,  Mr. 
Hole,  of  the  firm  of  Hole,  Wilkinson,  and  Gsxtside,  of 
Peel  Street,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  town.  He  took 
my  hand,  and  rather  concernedly,  but  kindly,  said  he 
hoped  no  harm  was  intended  by  all  those  people  who 
were  coming  in.  I  said,  ^  I  would  pledge  my  life  for 
their  entire  peaeeableness."  I  asked  him  to  notice  them ; 
^  Did  they  look  like  persons  wishing  to  outrage  the  lawl 
were  tiiey  not,  on  the  contrary,  evidently  heads  of  decent 
working  families !  or  members  of  such  Ikmilies ! "  "  No, 
no,"  I  said,  '^my  dear  sir,and  old  respected  master,  if  any 
wrong  or  violence  take  place,  they  will  be  committed  by 
men  of  a  different  stamp  firom  these."  He  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  me  say  so ;  he  was  happy  he  had  seen 
me,  and  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  I  had  expressed 
myself.  I  asked,  did  he  think  we  should  be  interrupted 
at  the  meeting  1  he  said  he  did  not  believe  we  should ; 
"  Then,"  I  replied,  *<  all  wiU  be  well ;"  and  shaking  hands, 
with  mutoal  good  wishes,  I  left  Mm,  and  took  my  sta- 
tion as  before. 

At  Newtown  we  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  by 
the  poor  Irish  weavers,  who  came  out  in  their  best  dra- 
pery, and  uttered  blessings  and  words  of  endearment, 
many  of  which  were  not  understood  by  our  rural  pa- 
triots. Some  of  them  danced,  and  others  stood  with 
elasped  hands  and  tesrfbl  eyes,  adoring  almost  that 
banner,  whose  colour  was  their  national  one,  and  the 
emblem  of  their  green  island  home.  We  thanked  them 
by  the  band  striking  up  '^  Saint  Patrick's  day  in  the 
morning."    They  were  electrified;  and  we  pMsed  on. 


leaving  those  warm-hearted  subm^aaf  e^wring  and 
whooping  like  mad. 

Of  Bamford's  account  of  the  Massacre,— and  by 
no  other  name  shall  we  ever  call  that  cruel,  indis- 
criminate, and  most  impolitic  assault  upon  the 
people — we  shall  cite  hut  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
Bamford,  as  soon  as  the  chairman.  Hunt,  had  been 
chosen,  was  about  to  withdraw  with  a  friend  to  pro- 
cure refreshments  after  their  fatiguing  exertions 
and  march  ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far,  when  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  appeared : — 

**  Stand  &st,"  I  said,  "  they  are  riding  upon  us,  stand 
fast."  And  there  was  a  general  cry  in  our  quarter  of 
**  Stand  fiist."  The  cavahy  were  in  conftxsion ;  thejr 
evidently  could  not,  with  all  the  weight  of  man  and 
horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human  beings; 
and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  throngh  na- 
ked held  up  hands,  and  defbnceless  heads  ;  and  then 
chopped  limbs,  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were  seen  ;  and 
groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  din  of  that  hor- 
rid confusion.  ''  Ah  1  ah  !"  "  For  shame  1  for  shame  r* 
was  shouted.  Then,  **  Break  !  break  !  they  are  killiog 
them  in  ftront,  and  Uiey  cannot  get  away  ;"  and  then 
was  a  general  cry  of  "  Break  !  break  1"  For  a  moment 
the  crowd  held  back  as  in  a  pause  ;  then  was  a  rush, 
heavy  and  resistless  as  a  headlong  sea  ;  and  a  sound  like 
low  thunder,  with  screams,  prayers,  and  impreeatioos 
from  the  crowd-moiled,  and  sabre-doomed,  who  could 
not  escape. 

By  this  time  Hunt  and  his  companions  had  disap- 
peared from  the  hustings,  and  some  of  the  yeomanty, 
perhaps  less  sanguinely  disposed  than  others,  wen 
busied  in  cutting  down  the  flag-staves,  and  demolishing 
the  flags  at  the  hustings. 

On  the  breaking  of  the  crowd,  the  yeomanry  wheeled, 
and,  dashing  wherever  there  was  an  opening,  they  fol- 
lowed, pressing  and  wounding.  Many  females  appeared 
as  the  crowd  opened  ;  and  striplings,  or  mere  yonUo, 
also  were  found.  Their  cries  were  piteous  and  heaxt- 
rending,  and  would,  one  might  have  supposed,  have  dis- 
armed any  human  resentment ;  but  here  Uieiriq>peals  wen 
vain.  Women,  white-vested  maids,  and  tender  youths, 
were  indiscriminately  sabred  or  trampled  ;  and  we  bare 
reason  for  believing,  that  few  were  the  instances  in 
which  that  forbearance  was  vouchsafed,  which  they  so 
earnestly  implored. 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  havoc, 
the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space.  The 
sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless  air. 
The  curtains  and  blinds  of  the  windows  within  view  wen 
all  closed.  A  gentleman  or  two  might  oocasiottally  be 
seen  looking  out  from  one  of  the  new  houses  before-men- 
tioned, near  the  door  of  whieh,  a  group  of  persons,  (spe- 
cial constables)  were  collected,  and  apparently  in  con- 
versation ;  others  were  assisting  the  wounded,  or  carry- 
ing 08"  the  dead.  The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few 
broken  and  hewed  fiag-staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and 
gashed  banner  or  two  drooping ;  whilst  over  the  whole 
field,  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and  shoes, 
and  other  parts  of  male  and  female  dress ;  trampled, 
torn,  and  bloody.  The  yeomanry  had  dismounted,— 
some  were  easing  their  horses'  girths,  othen  a^justisf 
their  accoutrements ;  and  some  were  wiping  their  s^ies. 
Several  mounds  of  human  beings  still  remained  where 
they  had  fallen,  crushed  down,  and  smothered.  Some  ef 
these  were  still  groaning, — othen  with  staring  eyes, 
were  gasping  for  breath,  and  othen  would  never  breathe 
mora.  All  was  silent  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the 
occasional  snorting  and  pawing  of  steeds.  Penooi 
might  sometimes  be  noticed  peeping  from  attics  and 
over  the  tall  ridgings  of  houses,  but  they  quickly  with- 
draw, as  if  fearibl  of  being  observed,  or  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  full  gaae  of  a  scene  so  hideous  and  abborrent. 

Besides  the  Manchester  yeomanry,  who,  as  I  ban 
alraady  shown,  did  "  the  duty  of  the  day,"  there  came 
upon  the  ground  soon  after  the  attack,  the  15th  hussars, 
and  the  Cheshire  yeomanry ;  and  the  latter,  as  if  emu- 
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lofu  of  the  Haachesier  corps,  intercepted  the  flying 
vaaaatB,  and  inflicted  Bome  serere  sabre  wounds.  The 
bassan,  we  hftTC  reason  for  supposing,  gave  but  few 
TToonds,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  shown, 
that  one  of  those  brare  soldiers  dishonoured  hia  sword 
by  osing  the  edge  of  it. 

This  is  the  simple  narration  of  an  eye-witness. 
Do  our  readers  remember  Shelley's  **  Masque  of 
Anarchy?"  If  not,  let  them  read  it  in  connexion 
xnih  this  sad  tale. — ^We  have,  perhaps,  had  enough 
ofPcterloo;  yet 

That  aUughter  to  the  nation 
Shall  steam  up  like  inspiratioiiy 
Eloquent,  oracular, — 
A  Tolcano  heard  afar. 

Bamford  escaped  with  some  difficulty,  and  his 
wife  had  been  in  greater  peril  than  himself.  He 
got  home  to  Middleton  in  a  kind  of  disguise,  and 
met  with  people  now  for  the  first  time  burning  for 
rerenge.  What  follows  of  the  piety  of  the  poor 
afflicted  mother,  is  quite  as  pathetic  as  the  scene  of 
the  blind  widow  by  the  wayside,  in  the  romance 
of  "Old  Mortality." 

Some  proposals  which  I  heard  assented  to,  filled  me 
with  honor.  The  immolation  of  a  selected  number  of 
tiie  guilty  ones  might  haTe  been  discussed  before  God 
and  man ;  but  what  these  men  sought  would  not  do,  and 
1  retired  and  put  off  my  dress,  more  thoughtful  than 
when  I  took  it  up. 

I  found  Bedford's  mother  bathing  his  wound  with 
wins  milk  and  water,  and  to  please  her,  he  said  it  was 
easier.  It  was  a  clean  gash  of  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  quite  through  the  shoulder  blade.  She 
yearned,  and  wept  afresh,  when  she  saw  the  severed 
bone  gaping  in  the  wound.  She  asked  who  did  it  I  and 
Tom  mentioned  a  person ;  he  said  he  knew  him  well ; 
aod  she,  sobbing,  said  she  also  knew  him,  and  his  father 
acd  mother  before  him ;  and  she  prayed  God  not  to  visit 
that  sin  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  it,  but  to  change 
his  heart  and  bring  him  to  repentance.  That  prayer 
had  well  nigh  touched  my  heart  also ;  but  Tom  rapped 
o!it  one  of  another  sort,  to  which  I  incontinently,  as  may 
be  snppoeed,  added  my  "Amen." 

The  wound  having  been  linted,  and  bound  with  stick- 
ing-plaster, Tom  put  on  his  clothes,  the  slash  in  his 
cut  having  been  sewed,  and  the  blood  sponged  off  by  a 
young  woman.  His  mother  then,  vrith  many  prayers 
and  mnch  good  advice,  resigned  him,  as  she  said,  **  to 
the  guidance  of  God,  through  a  wild  and  weary  world." 

The  people  now  seriously  thought  of  having  re- 
coune  to  force,  and  this  time  of  their  own  im- 
puhe,  and  Bamford  gave  them  wise  and  excellent 
counsel,  and  took  no  part  in  their  rash  and  ill- 
advised  proceedings ;  but  he  was,  notwithstanding 
this  forbearance,  a  marked  man,  and,  in  a  few  days 
after  the  murderous  meeting,  he  was  arrested  at 
midnight,  in  his  own  house,  by  a  posse  of  police, 
a  party  of  the  32d  regiment,  and  Nadin,  the 
deputy-constable,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Major 
Sirr  of  Manchester.  This  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
telling  his  prisoners  that  they  would  be  hung,  and 
other  pleasant  things. 

He  inlbrmed  me  in  his  usual  dogged  way,  striving  to 
he  civil,  that  he  had  a  vrarrant  against  me  for  high 
treason. 

I  said  if  that  was  the  ease,  I  was  ready  to  accompany 
him ;  but  he  woold  never  convict  me,  and  if  he  did,  my 
hlood  would  kill  him.  He  and  his  assistants  then  com- 
menced searclung  the  place  for  arms. 


They  ezamlsed  a  small  recessi  which  served  as  both 
anphoard  and  larder;  but 


No  beef  was  found,  nor  any  beer, 
"So  crusted  wines  tiie  soul  to  cheer. 

The  drawers  were  rummaged ;  my  oaken  box  was  ex- 
plored ;  a  shawl  was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  aU  my 
books  and  papers  were  bundled  into  it :  there  was  not, 
however,  anything  of  consequence ;  some  poems,  in  manu- 
script, had  been  deposited  elsewhere.     .        .     '  . 

l^e  order  was  then  given  to  move :  my  wife  burst 
into  tears ;  I  tried  to  console  her ;  said  I  should  soon  be 
with  her  again ;  and,  bestowing  a  kiss  for  my  dear 
child,  when  she  came  in  the  morning,  I  ascended  into 
the  street,  and  shouted — **  Hunt  and  Liberty ! "  "  Hunt 
and  Liberty,"  responded  my  brave  little  helpmate,  whose 
spirit  was  now  roused.  One  of  the  policemen,  vrith  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  swearing  a  deep, oath,  said  he  would 
blow  out  her  brains  if  she  shouted  again.  **  Blow  avray," 
was  the  reply ;  **  Hunt  and  Liberty."    "  Hunt  forever." 

In  the  London  jails,  Bamford  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  thieves  &nd  flash  men,  and  in 
Manchester  prison  it  was  extended.  He  makes 
many  pregnant  reflections  on  criminals  and  crimi- 
nal law,  and  cognate  topics  connected  with  his  own 
situation  as  a  friendless  prisoner.  He,  however, 
bore  himself  bravely  like  a  poet  and  a  philosopher, 
not  thinking  small  personal  accommodations  worth 
making  the  great  ^ss  about^  which  he  insinuates 
later  captives  have  done. 

Wherever  the  narrative  ceases  to  be  personal,  it 
becomes  comparatirely  flat  and  of  little  interest ; 
and  perhaps,  for  modem  readers,  too  much  space 
is  occupied  with  Hunt,  and  the  inquests  at  which 
he  attended,  after  the  slaughter. 

Hunt,  Johnson,  our  author,  and  a  few  more, 
were  finally  sent  off  to  Lancaster  Castle.  And 
here  the  narratire  abruptly  stops,  with  an  address 
and  warning  to  the  Chartists.  Probably  the  nar- 
rator has  not  met  with  sufficient  encouragement 
to  proceed  with  his  series,  and  his  public  adven- 
tures were  also  drawing  to  a  close.  From  another 
source  of  information,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that 
he  was  subsequently  tried  at  York,  not  for  high 
treason,  but  for  misdemeanour,  in  his  share  of  the 
great  day's  work  of  Peterloo.  To  this  he  pleaded 
not  guilty;  and  he  got  off  with  an  additional 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Lincoln  Castle. 
It  is  his  boast  that  he  has  been  confined  in  more 
prisons  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  any  other 
Englishman  now  living.  Some  of  his  best  poetry 
was  written  in  these  prisons. 

We  shall  leave  the  Chartists  to  seek  and  read 
Bamford's  address  for  themselves ;  but  we  earnestly 
wish  that  we  could  give  more  attention  to  his 
verses,  which  in  several  styles  justify  all  that 
Elliott  and  others  have  said  of  them.  The  Pan  of 
Death^  Tim  Bobbins  GravCy  and  the  very  sweet 
English  pastoral,  A  Little  Rosy  Beautyy  must  be 
familiar  to  many.  They  are  fair  specimens  of 
Bamford's  poetr}*-.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely 
in  a  few  lines,  point  to  a  less  known  piece,  de- 
scribing those  delicious  hours  when  Uie  gifted 
hard  working-man  finds  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  lovely  face  of  the  Nature  which  he  loves. 

Hours  more  dear  than  drops  of  gold 
Come  when  the  tender  buds  unfold ; 
Then  do  I  wander  to  field  and  glen, 
Far  a$  I  may  for  the  gentlemen. 
Over  the  blade  of  emerald  sheen, 
Over  the  herb  that  creeps  between ; 
Odours  inhaling  that  sweetly  smell, 
As  I  gather  the  cresses  beside  the  well. 
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.  Spring  mores  on  as  glad  I  gaze, 
Callmg  the  flowers  whereyer  she  strays — 

*  Come  fi-om  the  earth  ye  dwellers  there. 
To  the  blessed  light  and  living  air  ; 

For  the  snow-drop  hath  warned  the  drift  away. 
And  the  crocus  awaiteth  yonr  company  ; 
Add  the  hud  of  the  thorn  is  beginning  to  swell. 
And  tbe  waters  hare  broken  their  bounds  in  the  dell ; 
And  are  not  the  hazels  and  slender  vine 
Blending  their  bouffhs  where  the  sun  doth  shine  I 
And  the  willow  is  bringing  its  downy  palm — 
Grarlands  for  days  that  are  bright  and  calm ; 
And  the  birch  is  adorning  its  painted  stem, 
And  tho  primrose  peeps  Bke  a  starry  gem.*' 

*  *  «  t  ft 

Hark  !.  from  the  heavens  yon  thrill  of  joy — 
Child  of  the  sward  art  thou  up  so  high  1 
f  I  can  sing  on  the  wing,*'  the  warbler  cries  ; 
**  There  i»  Ufe  in  t)ie  p\t^  ariie,  I  ariae  3 


Up,  as  I  soar,  it  is  cool  and  clear, 

Whilst  the  earth  brings  forth,  ftnd  the  gettf  appeir;-^ 

Plentv  I  gather,  and  freely  I  fly — 

How  happy  am  I,  how  happy  am  I  !** 

•  •**«• 

Is  not  this  Samuel  Bamford,  the  silk-treftver  of 
Middleton,  a  man  deserving  to  be  farther  inquired 
ftbout  by  his  conntryment  and  are  not  the  above 
specimens,  in  prose  and  verse,  those  of  an  author 
who  ought  to  he  prized,  independently  of  the 
episode  in  the  national  story  whiefa  he  has  told, 
and  of  the  lessotis  he  has  inculcated  ?  Eighteen 
Numbers  of  his  Narrative  have  appeared,  and  they 
and  his  poems  may  be  had  at  small  cos^  by  send- 
ing to  him  at  Middleton.  If  there  he  any  shame 
attending  this  final  and  very  prosaic  intimation, 
the  shame  is  neither  his  nor  ours, 
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Thb  consequences  of  our  Oriental  poli<7  are  be- 
ginning to  develop  themselves.  We  are  entering 
npona  new  scene  of  that  drama  of  folly  and  panion, 
in  vrhich  Lord  Pabnerston  has  been  performing 
the  principal  part*  The  first  act  began  with  the 
idgnature  of  the  treaty  at  July,  1840.  The  diplo- 
matic puppet  of  England  strutted  away  in  the 
front  of  Uie  stage  in  all  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
sovwneignty;  but  the  strings  were  pulled,  the  mo- 
tione  were  directed  by  an  unseen  arm,  stretched 
out  from  the  north.  The  perils,  the  risks,  the 
cost*  were  British  ;-^the  success,  the  triumph,  was 
to  be  Russian ;  the  seeds  were  sown  by  English 
hands ;  the  harvests  are  to  be  culled  by  Muscovite 
gatherers.^  In  the  name  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  to  shatter  that  empire  to  its  very 
foundation  ;  in  the  name  of  the  **  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,"  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest 
ignominy  of  vassalage,  was  the  plan  aild  the  pur« 
pose  ai  the  Tzar.  To  that  plan  and  purpose  our 
Cabinet  hlindly  lent  itself.  It  carried  out  the  views 
and  objects  of  Russia  with  enthusiastic  daring; 
it  trampled  upon  all  constitutional  principles ;  it 
applied  the  public  revenues,  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  ( it  entered  into  treaties  involving  peace 
and  war,  without  communicating  them  to  the  Le« 
gislature,  which  was  then  sitting ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  prorogued, 
it  sent  forth  our  fleets  and  armies  to  destroy  the 
towne,  and  seize  the  fortresses  of  S3rria.  Our  sol^ 
diers  and  eailors  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  com* 
manders.  They  did  their  work— horrid  work  !*— 
promptly  and  bravely.  Little  did  the  people  of 
England  know  of  the  causes,  less  did  they  think  of 


*  There  is  a  charming  naiteti  in  the  speech  made  the 
other  day,  by  Baron  Brunow,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Rus- 
sian Company.  "  Did  Russia  pnsh  forward  in  the  field 
of  action  1  Did  Russia  spread  over  the  Levant  her 
armies  and  her  fleets!  No  I  not  a  single  Russian  soldier 
has  started  from  our  frontiers ;  not  a  single  Russian  ship 
has  sailed  from  our  harbours.  England  has  taken  the 
lead."  Admirable  diplomatist  I  and  well  deserving  iis 
honours  which  hia  imperial  master  has  showered  npon 
him. 


the  consequences  of  the  quarrel.  They  heard  of 
^* glorious  triumphs'*  and  ''splendid  victories!"  of 
the  heroism  of  Napier  and  the  flight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  ^  the  still  small  voice"  of  reason  and 
benevolence  essayed  in  vain  to  make  itself  heard, 
amidst  the  rumble  and  the  thunder  of  noisy  and 
successful  war. 

But  now  the  loud  artillery  is  silent,  and  its 
very  echoes  are  dying  away.  The  duat,  the  smoke, 
which  concealed  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  and  of 
the  explosions  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  are  dispersed ; 
and  the  oonsequetices  of  our  desperate  doings  are 
beginning  to  present  themselves  to  our  view.  Those 
who  invented, — ^those  who  espou8ed,~-those  iriio 
carried  out  our  so-called  ''policy,"  cannot  com- 
plain of  having  been  thwarted  in  their  objects  even 
from  the  beginning.  The  resistance  which  the 
public  opinion  of  England  was  able  to  oppose  to 
"Palmerstonian  statesmanship;"  the  honest  doubts 
of  a  large  section  of  reformers  ;  the  repeated  warn* 
ings  of  those  who  had  any  special  or  local  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  East ;  the  dangers  to  which 
the  claim  to  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal ooncems  of  oUier  nations  might  elqx)ee  us  :— 
these  weighed  not  as  much  as  a  grain  of  sand  in 
the  balance  of  the  department  of  foreign  aflain. 
The  approval  of  a  portion  of  the  Conservative 
press — ^the  "hallooing-K>n"  of  some  of  the  more  reek- 
less  of  the  Tory  leaders— far  more  than  eompeo- 
sated  for  the  disafiection  and  alienation  of  a  few 
reflecting  and  "  crotchety"  men,  who  thought  that 
to  risk  the  repose  of  the  world, — ^to  break  up  our 
liberal  aUiances, — ^to  let  loose  the  million  fiends  of 
jealousy  and  hatred,  (whom  the  pacific  policy  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  held  in  subjectiony)  was 
not  to  be  compensated  by  the  humiliation  of  an 
Egyptian  ruler,  (with  whom  we  had  no  personal 
misunderstanding,  and  to  whom  we  owed  nothing 
but  friendship  or  gratitude,)  or  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Turkish  authority  in  the  land  we  are  wont 
to  call  "Holy." 

If  the  apprehensions  of  the  prudent  and  intelli- 
gent friends  of  reform  in  EngUuid  were  wholly  and 
scornfully  disregarded,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
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tiiAt  the  paMionate  clamonrs  of  France  should  ob- 
tain anj  sort  of  attention,  still  less  arrest  the  per- 
vene  resoluteness  of  our  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
has  Admitted  that  they  produced  quite  a  contraiy 
eflvet.  He  made  the  resistance  of  the  French  the 
ground,  the  justification,  of  the  precipitate  promp- 
titade  of  his  own  proceedings.  He  had  it  as  much 
at  heart  to  degrade  M.  Thiers  in  Europe,  as  to  de- 
throne Mehemet  All  in  Syria;  to  trample  upon 
Louis-Phiiippe,  as  to  uphold  AMul-Me4}id.  And 
if  the  personal  spite  and  vanities  of  a  Minister 
could  be  indulged  without  involving  the  greater 
and  graver  interests  of  the  multitudes  over  whom 
he  rfiles,  we  might  smile  upon  the  subtle  and  deK- 
terous  fencing  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  so 
frequently  lunged  upon  the  weak  points  of  his 
adversary,  whUe  he  has  suocessfully  covered  or 
guarded  his  own. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  another  chapter  of  Oriental 
hidtoiy.  The  purposes  of  the  treaty  of  July  are 
fulfilled ;  the  menaces  of  France  have  turned  out 
to  be  only  idle  words ;  the  Egyptian  army  has 
withdrawn  from  Syria ;  Lord  Ponsonby  is  sovereign 
in  the  Divan ;  and  a  Hatti  ScherifF  is  fulminated 
under  his  inspirations, — a  Hatti  Soheriff  which  un- 
veils, without  any  restriction  or  reservation,  the 
policy  and  the  honesty  of  the  Porte. 

It  was  a  startling  document  for  those  whose  ears^ 
having  long  been  tickled  with  news  of  Turkish  re- 
generation, and  of  the  progress  of  ^  reform"  and 
**  civilisation''  at  Constantinople,  had  really  anti- 
cipated something  like  prudence,  or  forethought, 
or  wisdom,  or  probity,  from  our  Ottoman  allies. 
It  has  at  onoe  staggered  those  optimists  who  ima- 
gined that  a  few  phrases,  falling  from  the  lips  of 
the  debauched  and  drunken  Sultan  Mahmoud,  had 
sufficed  to  control  the  despotic  habits, — ^to  restrain 
the  corrupt  practices, — to  counteract  the  perfidious 
intrigues, — ^to  purify  the  pervading  mendacity, — 
to  strengthen  the  inherent  and  growing  imbecility 
of  the  Ottoman  rule. 

It  is  true  that  the  Hatti  ScherifF  has  been  re- 
pudiated by  "  the  Powers,"  who  have  been  preach- 
ing Qp  ''the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;" 
it  is  true  that  **  the  Courts"  have  decided  that  the 
''independent"  Sultan  has  construed  the  notion  of 
**  independence  "  somewhat  too  literally ;  it  is  true 
that  the  relationship  of  **  sovereignty  "  and  '•  vas- 
nlage"  has  been  interpreted  in  a  somew^hat  too 
iincere  and  startling  impatience  at  Constantinople ; 
bnt^  nevertheless,  the  Hatti  ScherifF  has  been  issued. 
If  persisted  in,  it  brings  with  it  inextricable  em- 
barrassmefitSy  discords,  and  war ;  if  withdrawn,  it 
covers  the  Saltan  and  the  Sultan's  counsellors  with 
ignominy  and  disgrace.  But  whether  annulled  or 
not, — whether  the  Sultan  turn  round  upon  his 
allies  and  say, — **  Maintain  me  in  the  authority 
you  have  recognised,  and  pledged  yourselves  to 
support;"  or,  "I  only  wait  your  commands  in 
order  to  submit  and  obey,** — ^the  Hatti  Scheriff  lets 
in  floods  of  light  upon  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
the  Divan. 

By  an  examiiuition  of  the  details  alone,  can  a 
proper  estimate  be  formed  of  the  malice  and  ma- 
%tity  of  this  state-paper.  Its  object  is  the  utter 
annihilation  of  all  regular  authority  in  Egypt. 


Under,  the  pretence  of  establishifig  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan,  it  undermines,  one  after  aac^eri 
every  element  of  strength  and  security.  li  seeks 
to  destroy,  by  one  murderous  blow,  all  that  has  been 
done  for  good  government' and  civilisation.  We 
must,  exhibit  it  article  by  article,  and  shall  only 
assume  that  England,  Europe,— 4he  worlds  have 
no  interest  in.  the  utter  ruin  of  £!gypt|  that  it  is 
no  part  of  our  policy  to  deliver  over  the  regions  of 
the  Nile  to  desolation  and  Anarchy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  far  better  for  us  that  there  should 
be  security  for  person  and  property;  that  the  de- 
sert should  still  be  traversed  in  safety;  that,  our 
India  communications  should  be  maintained  in  all 
their  promptitude  and  all  their  security.  If  other 
views  have  prevailed  at  Constantinople, — if  our 
diplomacy  have  contemplated  with  delight  the  un- 
doing of  all  that  has  been  done  for  peace  and  order  • 
in  FJgypt,— if  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  strifes  and 
struggles  which  luive  been  always  associated  with 
Turkish  intrusion  in  the'land  of  the  Pharaohs, — 
be  a  subject  of  indifference,  or  even  of  gratification, 
to  our  mighty  makers  of  mischief^^--in  such  indif- 
ference, or  in  such  passions,  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  share.  They  have  reposed,  no 
doubt,  too  blind  a  confidence  in  their  rulers;  they 
have  too  thoughtlessly  allowed  the  happiness  -of 
nations^  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  trifled 
withy  and  placed  in  extreme  peril;  but  their  ap- 
proval has  not  gone  beyond  the  assent  of  silence^ 
— and  the  silence  of  a  nation  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  applause. 

We  apprehend  that  the  moral  le^nsibility  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  consequences  of  her  policy 
cannot  be  called  in  question  for  an  instant.  She 
who  has  been  so  all-influentiHl  for  evil  cannot  be 
utterly  helpless  for  good.  S3ie  who  has  urged  and 
forced  the  Porte  upon  her  career  of  violence ;  Ae 
who  has  furnished  her  with  the  instruments  of 
aggression,  whether  intellectual  or  physical ;  she 
who  encouraged  her  to  break  up  the  0taiti8  quo  of 
peace,  and  to  rush  into  all  the  hasards  of  war ; 
she  who  has  involved  the  Porte  in  all  the  perplexi- 
ties of  new  entanglements ; — cannot  now  abandon 
her  ally,  cannot  now  proclaim  herself  guiltless  of 
the  consequences  of  her  own  acte«  She  has  incurred 
a  fearful  responsibility ;  and  the  follies  and  crimes 
which  may  grow  out  of  her  interference  will  be 
visited  upon  her  head. 

Need  we  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
the  situation  of  Egypt  under  the  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tans, before  the  reign  of  M^emet  All  ?  Barbarian 
after  barbarian  filled  the  land  with  anarchy  orde* 
luged  it  with  blood.  He  who  could  intrigue  most 
successfully,  or  bribe  most  liberally,  or  murder 
most  extensively,  stood  the  best  chance  of  being 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  The  Pdrte 
obtained  its  Egyptian  revenue  by  trafficking  in 
the  feuds  and  crimes  of  the  various  candidates  for 
despotic  power  in  Egypt.  This  traffic,  this  re- 
source, it  is  the  first  object  of  the  Hatti  ScherifF  to 
re-establish.  ^*  The  Sultan  is  to  nominate  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mehemet  AH  to  the  pachalic  ;"  competi- 
tors for  the  privilege  of  robbing  and  impoverishing 
Egypt,  are  to  be  again  invited  into  the  field  of 
sanguinary  controversy.    He  who  will  pay  most, 
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and  seek  eompensation  in  ih»  most  sacoessliil  ex- 
tortion and  oppression,— 4ie  is  to  be  the  chosen  mler. 
The  hereditaiy  principle^  which  in  a  country  rudely 
governed  and  slightly  civilixed,  might  give  some 
security  for  stable  institutions^  is  to  be  bu£feted 
about  in  the  harems,  and  put  up  to  auction  by  the 
Serafifs  of  Stamboul.  And  then,  the  next  condi- 
tion of  the  Hatti  Scheriff  is,  that  the  chosen  Pacha 
is  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  for  investiture.  He 
will  be  supported  or  deposed  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  favour  he  can  borrow  or  buy.  If  he  be  con- 
firmed, he  will  be  accompanied  on  his  return  by 
swarms  of  Turkish  harpies,  who  will  keep  up  the 
old  traditions,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  is  the  heritage  of  those  who  represent  the 
Caliphate ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  local  exactions  of 
Egyptian  authorities,  hordes  of  Turks  will  grind 
the  poor  Fellahin  (the  peasantry)  into  dust ;  and 
as  they  retire  back  to  their  native  country  with 
the  spoils  of  AMca,  they  will  be  replaced  by  new 
and  more  voracious  hordes,  draining  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Nile. 

Next  in  efirontery  is  the  declaration  of  the  Hatti 
ScheriiF,  that  the  Sultan  is  to  nominate  all  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  Pacha's  army.  Now,  the 
Pasha's  army  represents  the  Pacha's  power.  It  is 
the  most  extraordinary  work  of  his  genius.  Though 
not  comparable  to  the  regular  armies  of  Europe,  it 
has  always  proved  itself  infinitely  superior  to  ihe 
armies  of  Turkey,  which  have  been  overthrown 
and  scattered  by  the  Egyptian  troops  whenever 
they  have  met.  And  be  it  remembered,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  was  made  of  materials  the  most  de- 
graded  and  the  least  promising.  The  I^yptian 
peasants  had  been  treated  as  mere  outcasts  by  the 
Turks.  The  idea  of  a  Fellah  bearing  arms  in  the 
presence  of  an  Osmanli  was  never  dreamed  of  till 
Mehemet  All's  time.  To  disorganize  the  i^yptian 
army,  to  destroy  its  efficiency,  to  lower  it  beneath 
the  level  of  Turkish  military  tacticians,  is  a  pro- 
minent object  of  the  wretched  politicians  of  the 
Porte ;  and  tkis^  therefore,  has  been  insisted  on  by 
the  Hatti  Scheriff.  Then  comes  the  interference 
with  the  revenues.  The  hold  of  Turkey  upon 
Egypt  has  been  long  that  of  a  demand  for  tribute 
amounting  to  about  one-twentieth  of  the  income  of 
the  Pacha.  The  Hatti  Scheriff  is  bold  in  its  ex- 
tortions. It  demands  one-^^ftA  of  the  whole.  Nay, 
more,  it  insists  on  controlling  the  collection ;  on 
medcUing  with  the  details  of  administration,  on 
nominating  fiscal  supervisors :  in  other  words,  in 
administering  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt  as  those 
of  Turkey  are  administered.  Now,  what  is  the 
administration  of  Turkey  ?  A  century  ago,  her 
revenues  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  ster- 
ling^-they  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  three ! 
The  revenues  of  £!gypt  were  about  £900,000 — ^they 
have  been  raised  to  four  millions!  The  Hatti 
Scheriff  proposes  to  introduce  the  Turkish  system, 
and  to  supersede  the  Egyptian  I 

Lastly,  the  currency  of  Egypt  is  sound:  it  is  a 
metaUic  currency.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  bear 
the  date  of  Mehemet  All's  reign :  they  represent 
substantial  value.  The  Hatti  Scheriff  requires 
that  the  money  of  Turkey, — its  base  coinage, — ^its 
degraded  paper-money,— «hall  be  introduced,  and 


have  legal  course  in  Egypt-  No  doubt,  this  would 
be  another  legitimate  means  of  pillaging  the  Egyp- 
tians !  But  is  this  our  purpose  t — ^we  ask  again,  is 
this  our  interest? 

So  much  for  Egypt, — so  much  for  the  **  tender 
mercies"  of  our  policy, — so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  plans  in  that  portion  of  the  **  entire 
Ottoman  Empire,"  which  Mehemet  Ali  is  to  hold. 
Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  countries  we 
have  wrested  from  him  ?  Candia,  Arabia,  Syria ! 
We  found  them  at  peace ; — what  is  their  present 
state? 

The  Greek  population  of  Candia  is  in  revolt ; 
the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  authority  is  re- 
garded by  the  Candiote  Christians  with  such  abhor- 
rence, that  they  have  already  taken  up  arms 
against  it ;  five  thousand  Turkish  troops  have  left 
Constantinople  to  subdue  '^the  insurgents;*'  the 
policy  of  our  Grovemment  is  with  the  Turkish  op- 
pressor :  on  which  side  are  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people  ?  They  who  rejoiced  in  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Greeks, — they  who  hailed  the  triumph 
of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent,  in  the  land  of  The- 
mistocles, — will  pray  also  for  the  deliveraiiee  of 
Crete. 

Arabia !  the  Holy  Cities !  No  sooner  have  the 
troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  been  withdrawn,  than  **a 
great  reformer"  has  appeared  in  the  desert.  He 
proclaims  that  *' Mecca  is  in  one  of  hu  sleeves, 
and  Medina  in  the  oUier ;  and  that  he  will  inarch 
to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem."  Will  the  Turks 
be  able  to  subdue  the  dwellers  among  tents  ?  Can 
they  rescue  the  Kaaba  from  "  the  regenerators  of 
the  faith?"  Not  they.  Arabia  will  be  as  cer- 
tainly freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  as 
Transylvania  b ;  and  it  is  thus  we  have  preserved 
f*  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ! 

And  Syria!  unhappy  Syria!  whose 
we  have  corrupted  with  our  bribes, — ^whose  moun- 
taineers we  have  armed  with  our  muskets, — ^whose 
towns  we  have  destroyed  with  our  artillery, — Syria 
is  fast  hastening  to  that  anarchy  which  pervaded 
it  during  the  ages  of  the  Ottoman  rule.  The 
Druses  will  not  surrender  their  arms,  but  will  use 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rude  and  ancient 
independence ;  the  Maronites  claim,  and  will  ob- 
tain, the  protection  of  France,  and  will  set  Turkish 
exactions  at  defiance ;  the  Greek  Christiana  have 
already  made  terms  with  Russia,  and  will  be 
watched  over  with  paternal  kindness  by  the  Mus- 
covite Tzar ;  the  orthodox  Catholics  have  Austria 
on  their  side ;  and  our  saints  will  take  care  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  and  converts^  while  they 
are  helping  forward  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
Palestine  to  the  Jews,  and  the  advent  of  the  Mil- 
lennium ;  and  the  Mussulmans, — ^the  fanatical  Mus- 
sulmans,— ^to  whom  the  establishment  of  Turkish 
rule  is  but  the  establishment  of  their  title  fjetr 
right  to  oppress;  and  the  wandering  Arabs,  and 
the  AnnassiB,  and  the  Mutualis,  with  all  thdr  pas- 
sions unchained, — their  domineering  and  predatory 
habits, — no  longer  controlled  by  any  sovereign  au- 
thority,—does  it  require  the  foresight  of  a  prophet 
to  announce,  that  ''our  glorious  and  successful 
Oriental  policy"  has  been  only  a  eostfy  and  a  ate- 
lanchdjf  failure*  B. 


it» 
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BT  JOHN  BOWBINQ. 


PARTX. 


I  RBon  tome  of  B«iitliaBi's  eoav«nationB  ie« 
fening  to  the  tarlier  periocLi  of  his  life. 

*^  I  wae  one  day  in  an  eating«honae  In  dement's 
ehoKhyard  with  Clark ;  and  just  as  we  had  done 
dinner,  in  came  Goldnmith.  He  and  Clark  talked 
together.  I  waa  too  young  and  too  insignificant 
to  be  talked  to.  I  supped  at  the  Mitre  Tavern 
once,  when  they  exhibited  a  complete  service  of 
plate.  We  came  to  hear  Johnson's  good  things. 
There  was  Bickerstaff ;  there  was  EUiSy  the  last 
•criTener  of  the  city  of  London,  who  died  at  the 
ige  of  ninety-four,  a  pleasant  old  fellow;  there 
WES  Hoole;  there  was  White,  a  derk  of  Ellis'; 
and  there  was  Groldsmith.  But  I  was  angry  with 
Goldsmith  for  wilting  the  'Deserted  Village.'  I 
likad  nothing  gloomy;  besides,  it  wts  not  true,  for 
then  were  no  such  villages.  Bickerstaff  was 
obliged  to  march  out  of  England  some  time  after. 

''Lord  Dunmore  used  to  call  on  me.  He  was  a 
sort  of  a  liberal;  and  we  stimulated  one  another  by 
talking  of  the  despotism  which  had  been  exhibited 
bj  the  expulsion  of  the  six  Methodists  at  Oxford. 
He  told  me,  his  notion  was,  there  had  been  several 
lerelations— Jesus^  one,  Mahomet's  anotheiv-At 
whidi  I  wts  very  much  scandalized.  We  made 
trifling  chemical  experiments  together :  it  was  just 
then  the  airs  [gases]  were  discovered. 

''His  famUy  nsme  was  Fincastle.  He  had  a 
totor  of  the  name  of  Watkins,  who  went  to  Vir^ 
ginia,  where  he  had  a  house,  and  where,  I  believe, 
he  died.  For  a  Church-of-£ngland  man,  Dunmore 
via  free  of  prejudices ;  and  wehadmanyconmion 
•ympathies.  Watkins  went  to  the  unhealthy  parts 
^  Easex,  idiere  the  curacies  are  doubly  as  laigeas 
the  ordinary  healthful  curacies.  He  was  tiiere 
cheated  by  a  Parson  Griffinhoof.  I  took  up  the 
pen  lor  him,  and  made  Parson  Griffinhoof  pay 
vhatwasdue.  ParsonGriffinhoof  (aslwasafter- 
vaidstold)  said,  'I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Bentham 
ii;  but  he  most  be  some  old  experienced  man.'" 

Bentham  sent,  In  1782,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  to  Lord  Ashburton,  his  as  yet  unpub- 
Hthed  ^Litioduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals 
iod  Legislation."  Lord  Shelbume  had  read  the 
▼olmne  in  MS.,  and  recommended  it  to  Lord  Ash* 
huton;  but  I  find,  from  a  memorandum,  that  the 
in^-iheets  were  neither  acknowledged  nor  re* 
toned.  In  this  year  Bentham  took  a  jouiney  to 
the  north  of  England.  At  Buxton  he  was  much 
BtiQck  with  the  beauty  of  a  Miss  Meynell :  a  sweet 
prijhesaid;  he  met  her,  twenty  years  after  her 
Buffrisge  with  Sir  Geoige  Cornwall,  at  Shr  John 
^^<^ShilFs.  She  had  many  daughters;  and  Bentham 
wasuiged  by  Lord  Shelbume  to  attach  himself  to 
^Beofthsm. 

Strangely  varied  were  the  subjects  which  ocen- 
|iad  Bffitham*s  thoughts.    At  this  time  I  find  him 
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engaged  in  writing,  for  some  favoured  Melpomene, 
^Instmetions  for  the  Haipsichord,"  some  of  which 
are  very  characteristic. 

After  remarking  that  facility  of  playing  depends 
on  the  choice  of  fingers,  and  its  accuracy  on  the 
verticaHty  of  the  fingers  over  the  keys  to  be 
strack — ^that  expression  is  the  result  of  the  smart- 
ness of  the  stroke  and  of  the  evenness,  and  the 
staccato,  in  their  appropriate  places,  he  points  out 
**how  the  timidity  inseparable  to  early  practice  **  is 
**the  cause  of  error"  in  the  non-verticality  of  the 
fingers. 

^As  evety  time  of  shifting  the  whole  hand  to  a 
new  position  endangers  a  miscarriage,  the  beginner 
covets  to  execute  as  many  notes  together  as  he  can 
without  shifting  it.  When  at  last  a  note  comes 
at  such  a  distance  from  that  preceding  it,  that 
shifting  can  no  longer  be  forborne:  one  finger  is 
sent  out  before  the  rest,  like  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark,  by  way  of  trial,  to  be  followed  by  the  whole 
hand  if  it  succeeds. 

^For  a  long  time  before  the  learner  can  form  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  respective 
distance  between  that  numerous  assemblage  of 
keys  that  are  necessary  to  the  instrament,  and  for 
want  of  having  the  idea  of  the  distance  of  each 
key  from  that  which  is  to  succeed  it  ready  in  his 
mind,  he  is  forced  to  measure  it,  as  it  were,  at  the 
time  of  striking.  In  consequence,  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  his  finger  over  the  first  key  while  he  is  feel* 
ing  for  the  second.  If  he  moves  his  whole  hand  at 
once,  he  knows  not  how  far  to  carry  it.  As  confi- 
dence increases  by  habitual  excercitation,  the 
danger  is  gradually  obviated;  the  practitioner 
becomes  less  afraid  of  trusting  hb  whole  hand  to 
move  at  once.  In  time,  practice,  of  itself,  will  effect 
a  cure.  But  the  cure  may  be  accelerated. by  its 
being  known  on  what  circumstances  it  depends. 
The  practitioner,  when  he  sees  clearly  what  these 
circumstances  are,  will  better  understand  how  to 
conduct  himself  so  as  to  favour  their  operation. 
He  will  understand,  for  example,  that  his  business 
is  to  repress  his  solicitude  for  success — ^not  to  mind, 
at  first,  if  he  does  stumble  on  a  wrong  key;  but  to 
move  his  hand  freely,  so  as  all  along  to  give  his 
fingers  the  requisite  vertical  direction. 

''Habit,  blind  habit,  will  of  itself  do  much ;  but 
it  will  do  much  more :  it  will  do  the  same  thing  in 
much  less  time  when  enlightened  by  observation.*' 

To  Melpomene  the  following  hints  will  be  matter 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  use  :— 

''The  momentary  and  casual  evanescent  instrao- 
tions,  that  are  given  vM  toee  by  a  master,  may  be 
rendered  much  more  efficacious  by  being  registered 
in  writing,and  worked  up  intogeneral  standing  rules, 
since  the  design  of  them  is  only  to  assist  other 
yom^  piaotitioneiB  towards  that  perfection  which 
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he  has  already  attained.    But  if  there  is  a  kind 
of  melancholy  pleasure,  as  the  poet  says — 

Saave  xnari,  &o. 
in  seeing  others  struggling  under  the  difficulties  we 
have  ourselves  surmounted,  we  may  reap  a  pleasure 
of  a  purer  and  less  exceptionable  kind  in  contem- 
plating the  causes  of  ^ose  difficulties,  and  such 
expedients  by  which  others  may  be  assisted  in 
removing  them.  If  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  re- 
coUection  of  vanquished  difficulties,  that  pleasure 
will,  in  a  generous  mind,  be  improved  by  a  view  of 
such  expedients  as  are  calculated  to  enable  others 
to  surmount  the  like.'* 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  follow  Bentham 
in  his  studies  of  the  art  of  composition.  Many  of 
his  MSS.  are  curious  evidences  of  the  way  in  which 
he  exercised  himself  in  order  to  train  his  style  to 
precision.  One  specimen  will  serve  to  exhibit 
what  he  calls  the  ^' Forms  Direct  and  Indirect  of 
Legislation" — as  where  stealing  is  forbidden,  and 
the  punishment  of  death  attached  to  it:— 

1.  Steal  not.    If  thou  do,  thou  shalt  be  hanged. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  steaL  If  thou  do,  thou  shalt 
be  hanged. 

3.  He  that  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

4.  Whoso  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

6.  If  any  one  steal,  he  shall  be  hanged. 

6.  All  persons  that  steal  shall  be  hanged. 

7.  Every  person  that  stealeth  shall  be  hanged. 

8.  For  him  that  stealeth,  the  punishment  shall 
be  hanging. 

9.  For  any  one  that  stealeth,  the  punishment 
shall  be  hanging. 

10.  For  iJl  persons  that  steal,  the  punishment 
shall  be  hanging. 

11.  For  every  person  that  stealeth,  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  hanging. 

12.  Let  no  one  steal ;  if  he  do,  he  shall  be 
hanged. 

Id.  If  thou  steal,  thou  shalt  be  hanged. 

14.  Stealing  or  theft  shall  be  punished  by  hang- 
ing. 

15.  For  stealing,  the  punishment  shall  be  hang- 
ing. 

I  mentioned  among  Bentham's  acquaintance  a 
mercantile  man  named  YiUion,  a  Genoese,  **  who 
helped,"  said  Bentham,  **  to  cheer  my  Lincoln's- 
Inn  solitude.  He  was  very  fond  of  my  company, 
and  was  generally  welcome  to  me.  But  once  he 
annoyed  me  by  coming  at  dinner  time ;  for  I  had 
but  a  scanty  fare,  and  he  grubbed  up  half  of  it.  His 
dresswas  very  shabby,  and  he  wore  a  shirt  ascoarse  as 
a  hop-sack.  EveryUiing  about  him  was  mean ;  and 
as  I  attributed  it  to  his  poverty,  I  only  pitied  him. 
But  I  soon  learned  he  had  lost  no  less  than  £4000 
by  the  failure  of  his  brother — ^this  alone  was  equal 
to  £200  a-year — so  he  sank  in  my  estimation.  I 
could  have  excused  his  poverty,  but  not  his  being 
80  rich  and  living  so  meanly.  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  chemistry  then,  and  he  studied  chemistry 
for  the  love  he  bore  me.  In  his  brother's  absence 
he  once  gave  me  a  dinner  at  his  brother's  expense. 
I  remember  a  garden-like  paradise  on  the  top  of  the 
house.  He  used  to  borrow  books  of  me.  He  was 
received  into  many  good  families,  among  others 
that  of  Peter  Noailles,  who  had  extensive  silk 


works  at  Seven  Oaks.    Noailles  had  a  beautiful 
wife  and  a  beautiful  daughter ;  and,  being  intro- 
duced by  Yillion,  I  dined  there  once  or  twice. 
There  was  a  renowned  wine-merchant  of  the  name 
of  Chaillet,  who  afterwards,  migrated  to  Bedford 
Square.     He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  a  secretary  of  the*first  Lord  Melyille. 
When  I  was  a  suitor  on  the  subject  of  *  Panopti- 
con,' the  secretary  did  me  some  friendly  service, 
and  I  once  met  his  £sther-in-]aw  at  his  office,  and 
he  said  to  me— ^  Mr.  Bentham,  was  it  yon  that 
wrote  the  Defence  of  Usuryr—*  Yes.'— •  Then 
you  shall  dine  with  me.'     I  went,  and  was  sat- 
prised  to  find  his  wife  a  vulgar,  purse-proud  woman. 
There  were  a  dozen  people  present,  and  we  had 
some  music.     I  remember  observing  something 
white  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  I  asked  what 
it  was :  *  You  will  see,'  she  said ;  ^  that  is  not  to 
be  eaten  yet :  it  will  be  eaten  by  and  by.'     Once, 
when  in  the  carriage  with  her,  she  asked  me  to 
make  some  verses  to  entertain  them.     I  make 
verses!      I,  indeed^ !      But,  in  truth,  I  was  so 
secluded,  and  my  father  kept  none  but  the  most 
trashy  company,  that  I  was  glad  of  any  society/' 

ViUion  seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to 
Bentham.  One  of  his  letters,  written  in  answer  to 
a  communication  of  Bentham,  which  was  the  re- 
sumption of  intercourse  long  dropped,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :— 

DsAB  Sir, — ^Upon  my  returning  to  town  to-day, 
on  account  of  the  election  of  East  India  DIrecton, 
I  have  been— «hall  I  say  agreeably  or  disagreeably? 
— surprised  at  finding  at  home  your  obli^ng  letter 
of  the  8th  instant.  It  hath  recalled  to  my  nund  a 
friendly  connexion  which,  as  long  as  it  luted,  was 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  delight  of  my  life.  Bat 
this  connexion  not  being  equally  supported  on  both 
sides,  it  necessarily  grew,  by  slow  degrees,  weaker 
and  weaker,  till  it  broke  at  last. 

^  This  event,  although  long  foreseen,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common  course  of  nature,  which  seldom, 
very  seldom  indeed,  admits  the  continuation  of  an 
intimacy  between  unequals^  hath,  however,  affected 
me  so  much,  that  I  do  assure  you  time  hath  hardly 
afforded  me  any  relief;  even  Time  itself,  whoee 
eve1^working  hand  hath  almost  obliterated  out  the 
very  deep  impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  heary 
strokes  of  repeated  misfortunes ;  misfortunes  which 
the  generality  of  people  would  agree  in  looking 
upon  as  the  most  severe  ones.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  myself  to  that  event  by  the  oonsidett- 
tion,  that  when  we  leave  nothing  at  all  behind  na 
to  regret,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  death  with  for- 
titude and  indifference." 

Bentham  answered  thb  epistle  in  the  language 
of  kindness,  welcoming  the  re-establishment  d 
friendly  relations,  to  which  Yillion  replic 


LoMwyy  No.  26,  Mtmdt^  Mcmmf, 
19th  Aprils  1784. 

"  Mt  Dkar  Sir,— -An  engagement  for  yesterday 
brought  me  to  town  very  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. I  had  been  pressed  in  an  obliging  manner  to 
stay  till  the  next  morning,  but  I  congratulated 
m^^elf  for  having  luckily  withstood  the  civil  im- 
portunities of  my  friends,  as  I  anticipated,  by  some 
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boon,  the  inexpreasible  BatiBfaction  and  comfoTt 
which  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  gave  me.  So 
kind,  80  friendly,  so  moving,  so  arUess  a  letter, 
dictated  by  the  hearty — coming  from  j^ou  to  m^ — 
makes  more  than  ample-amends  for  fall  ten  years 
trouble  and  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  am  sure,  in  the 
coune  of  a  very  long  life,  I  should  never  forget  a 
angle  word  of  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pledge  that 
promises  to  me  the  continuation  of  what  will  soften 
the  unavoidable  misfortunes  of  this  world, — ^will 
mciesse  greatly  the  enjoyments  it  may  afford,— 
and,  what  I  v^ue  more,  will  add  dignity  to  me, 
not  only  in  my  own  estimation  but  in  that  of 
others. 

**  Had  it  been  a  more  early  hour, — ^had  I  not  been 
afraid  to  disturb  you^ — had  I  been  sure  you  could 
give  me  a  bed, — I  should  have  flyed  directly  to 
your  chambers.  I  called  there  yesterday.  To  my 
TCTj  great  disappointment  I  did  not  find  you  at 
home ;  and  I  left  a  note  which  I  scribbled  at  the 
coffee-house  in  a  huny,  and  under  the  first  impres- 
non  of  my  chagrin  at  seeing  my  hopes  frustrated. 

^It  is  very  unlucky  for  me  that  I  cannot  abso-* 
lately  aee  you,  nor  toniay,  nor  to-morrow.  If  you 
be  disengaged  next  Wednesday  evening,  I  shall 
call  upon  you.  Should  not  that  day  suit  you, 
choose  any  other  you  please,  and  be  assured  that  I 
shall  make  you  a  sacrifice  of  any  engagement  of 
mine,— let  it  be  of  duty,  business^  or  pleasure,  for 
I  can  have  none  greater  than  that  of  assuring  you 
in  person  how  affectionately  and  truly  I  am,  my 
dear  Bentham,  your  humble  servant,  and  sincere 
friend,  ^  Francis  Yiluon." 

Geoige  Wilson  and  James  Trail  were,  of  all 
Bentham's  acquaintance,  those  with  whom  he  was 
most  intimate.  *^  Geoige  Wilson,"  said  he,  **  was 
my  bosom  friend.  We  had  been  both  of  us  friend- 
less. He  had  lived  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father 
had  been  collector  of  the  Customs.  He  had  been 
at  Edmbuigh  University.  He  was  related  by 
marriage  to  Dr.  Fordyce.  I  made  acquaintance, 
before  I  was  of  age,  with  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  lectures  on  chemistry ;  and  I  once 
gave  him  and  (Chamberlain)  Clark,  a  dinner  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Dr.  Fordyce  was,  I  think,  at  that 
time  the  only  chemical  lecturer,  and  was  only 
poorly  attended.  Wilson  was  first  cousin  to  a 
Lord  Forbes;  and  Fordyce  invited  Wilson  to  din- 
ner to  meet  me.  He  had  no  legal  acquaintances 
except  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  who  was  an  aris- 
tocrat and  a  puppy,  and  took  no  notice  of  Wilson, 
—so  that  Wilson  really  knew  nobody  but  Dr. 
Fordyce,  who  was  a  queer  creature  without  con- 
versation. Wilson  and  I  there  met.  He  was  not 
a  forward — ^no! — he  was  rather  a  reserved,  even 
bashful  man:  but  he  was  six  feet  one  inch  in 
height.  Not  long  after  it  happened,  I  was  not 
so  poor  but  I  could  go  and  live  apiurt  from  my 
father ;  so  I  went  to  a  little  eating,  or  chop-house, 
called  the  Three  Tuns^  where  I  used  to  dine  for 
thirteenpenoe,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter; 
and  thus  to  be  free  from  troublesome  company. 
While  sitting  at  one  table,  he  was  at  another.  I 
raoognised  him,  and  asked  him  to  take  tea  mth 
ne.  I  found  he  was  fond  of  chess.  I  was  pas- 
nonately  fond  of  it.     This  was  long  after  our 


meeting  at  Fordyce's,  w'h6  Was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  people  together,  giving  no  one  any  account 
of  the  others,  so  that  they  were  constantly  in  awk- 
ward plights.  He  thus  introduced  me  to  Solander^s 
Club,  where  nobody  knew  me,  and  I  knew  nobody, 
and  had  nothing  to  say  to  anybody,  nor  anybody 
to  me.  At  this  time  I  was  writing  the  Fragment* 
I  showed  him  parts  of  it :  he  seemed  struck  with 
them,  but  uttmd  no  praise,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
being  thought  a  flatterer.  There  was  a  constant 
correspondence  between  him  and  his  sister,  who 
was  living  with  her  father  at  Aberdeen.  He  used 
to  show  me  her  letters,  by  which  I  perceived  the 
impression  which  the  lyefsfmerU  had  made  on  his 
mind.  Our  intunacy  strengthened,  and  at  last  we 
lived  together  constantly.  While  living  in  that 
habit  of  intimacy,  came  Lord  Glenbervie  and  Sil- 
vester Douglas,  who  had  been  bear-leader  to  the 
Douglas  whose  legitimacy  had  been  questioned. 
That  Douglas  was  a  ward  of  Lord  Mansfield;  but 
he  had,  notwithstanding,  so  lived  as  to  outrun  the 
constable.  The  great  Douglas  had  his  opera  girl, 
and  the  little  Douglas  had  his,  so  he  was  rocalled 
in  disgrace.  Douglas,  who  was  a  pert,  supercilious 
fellow,  but  had  tadents,  very  considerable  talents, 
came  and  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
and  Wilson  knew  one  another,  and  he  used  fre- 
quently to  come  and  call  Wilson  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  leave  me  in  solitude,  which 
annoyed  me  not  a  little.  Douglas  had  seen  much 
of  the  ^jfrand  monde^  Wilson  nothing,— so  he 
would  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  hearing  about  it. 
Wilson  afterwards  got  acquainted  withWill  Adam,* 
father  of  all  the  Adams  (except  the  Jirst  Adam,) 
that  have  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  He 
was  nephew  of  Adam,  the  architect,  who  built  the 
Adelphi.  He  fought  with  Charles  Fox.  Wilson 
was  a  most  determined  Whig,  and  a  slave  to  the 
fashion.  Very  phiin,  but  not  the  less  anxious  to 
be  in  the  fashion.  The  aristocratical  section  of  the 
public-opinion  tribunal  had  prodigious  influence 
on  him.  Li  his  study  of  the  laws  of  property,  he 
got  hold  of  some  of  my  phraseology,  which  was  of 
great  use  to  him.  He  admired  Fern  prodigiously 
— ^I  held  him  in  contempt.  For  many  successive 
years  we  used  to  go,  in  the  long  vacation,  to  the 
countiy  together.  How  I  found  means  I  know 
not,  but  that  I  had  two  or  three  trifling  legacies. 
My  father,  on  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Jezabel, 
made  a  little  settlement  on  me,  of  a  farm  in  Essex, 
worth  X60,  on  which  there  was  an  excessive  land- 
tax,  reducmg  it  to  less  than  £60.  Then  there  was 
a  malt-house  at  Barking,  which,  when  it  was 
tenanted,  gave  dC40 ;  but  it  was  not  always  tenant- 
ed: and  for  these  allowances  I  was  to  appear  as  a 
gentleman,  with  lace  and  embroidery  on  oocasloii« 
I  had  four  guineas  to  pay  my  laundress,  four 
guineas  to  my  barber,  and  two  to  my  shoe-bIaok« 
**  Wilson  became  a  silk-gownman,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit.  He  was  cold  in  his 
manners,  and  rather  touchy  in  his  temper.  I  never 
but  once  had  anything  like  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  then  we  were  meeting  at  Dr.  Fordyoe's,  and 

*  The  late  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam  w«t  th% 
son;  not  the  nephew,  of  the  arehitect.— J?.  T,  M^ 
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he  said,  he  wanted  to  consult  me  upon  some  point 
of  law.  I  laughed  at  hun.  He  was  a  lawyer  of 
emineno^^I  had  quitted  the  law.  He  took  it  in 
dudgeon  even  after  I  had  explained  it,  though  the 
explanation  was  simple  enough.  He  was  out  of 
humouTy  hut  ultimately  I  quieted  him.  I  had  heen 
sadly  plagued  with  thm  chambers  of  mine.  I  had 
divers  tenants^  more  bad  than  good-*insolyent 
and  solvent.  Among  the  insolvent  was  F— «^ 
from  whom  I  could  never  get  renti  nor  drive  him 
from  the  chambers.  They  told  me  I  had  no  re- 
dress. I  could  not  eject  him  but  through  the 
Benchers.  Wilson  was  a  Bencher,  but  he  refused 
me  all  assistance.  This  shocked  me  so  much,  that 
I  could  not  afterwards  see  him  with  pleasure ; — 
but  the  Benchers  denied  me  relief.  I  thought  the 
rascality  was  characteristic.  The  lawyer!  The 
Scotch  friend!  They  gave,  as  a  reason,  that  F. 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Society.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  law ;  but  I  knew  that,  if 
it  existed,  it  was  frequently  violated,  for  there  were 
many  holders  of  duunbers  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Inn.*' 

James  Trail  had  held  a  situation  in  one  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  been 
deputy-usher  at  court,  dramatic  sublicenser,  tutor 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a  barrister  and  M.P.  for 
Oxford, — ^which  he  owed  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
to  whom  Bentham  represented  him  and  his  family 
as  retainers.  To  his  connexion  with  the  Hertf ords 
Bentham  attributed  the  severity  with  which  he 
always  judged  the  Shelbumes, — for  a  feud  existed 
between  the  two  noblo  families^  and  Trail  was  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  Lord  Shelbume  in  terms 
of  extreme  abhorrence.  So  far  was  this  pushed, 
that  on  the  occasion  when  in  the  solitary  king's 
speech  prepared  by  Lord  Shelbume,  the  words 
were  introduced,  that  **  Accounts  cannot  be  too 
public,"— «n  admirable  maxim,  and  whose  recog- 
nition on  such  an  oocasbn,  was  a  highly  im- 
portant conquest  for  reform,^Trail  set  upon  this 
phrase,  as  Bentham  declared,  **like  a  mastiff  upon 
the  throat  of  an  assailant  of  his  master,  and  oJled 
ity  *hodge  podge,'  *  innovation,'  ^miss-meddling,' 
and  *  farrago.'"  So  blinding  are  the  efiects  of 
party-prejudice. 

In  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  day,.  TraQ 
writes  to  Bentham  on  the  22d  May,  17^  from 
London  :— 

*'  It  is  reported  that  Pitt  means  to  repeal  Mr. 
Burke's  act,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
restore  the  Board  of  Trade. 

**  Sir  James  Lowther  has  been  exceedingly  of* 
fended  that  Lord  Abergavenny  was  made  an  earl 
before  him,  because  the  daughter  of  John  Robin- 
son, formerly  his  steward,  may  eventually  take 
rank  before  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  he  is  now 
pacified,  but  on  what  terms  I  have  not  heard : 
according  to  some,  he  remains  a  commoner,  and 
will,  notwithstanding,  support  the  administration; 
othm  say,  he  takes  his  six  titles^  and  has  obtained 
besides  the  promise  of  a  blue  riband. 

**  We  hear  that  Pitt  has  prepared  an  India  bUl, 
nearly  the  same  with  Fox's:  The  trade  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,— the  government 
to  be  vested  in  oommiiMJonigi  for  a  tcim  of  yean^ 


but  named  by.tlie  crown.  Probably  his  pUn, 
establishing  the  succession  to  offices  in  rotation, 
will  make  a  part  of  this  bill ;  and  in  that  caae  it 
will  be  nearly  the  same  with  what  Fox  proposed, 
after  his  first  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Home  of 
Lords. 

George  Wilson,  on  the  19th  June^  writes  :— 

**  The  Westminster  scrutiny  goes  on  npidly. 
In  this  first  week,  two  votes  of  Mr.  Fox's  have 
been  decided  upon,  and  both  confirmed;  a  third 
has  been  heard,  and  the  decision  adjourned  till 
Monday.  Trail  is  drawing  like  §  wagon-hotse, 
from  morning  to  night,  and  from  Mcmday  to 
Saturday.  I  am,  as  usual,  attending  the  King^i 
Bench,  and  idling  away  the  afternoon." 

Dr.  Swediaur  writes  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th 
July:— 

"  Dr.  Smith,  with  whom  I  am  intimately  a^ 
quainted,  is  quite  our  man.  He  is  busy  ahont  s 
new  edition  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  We  hare 
a  dub  here  which  consists  of  nothing  but  philoso- 
phers. Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Cullen,  Black,  Mr. 
M'Growan,  &e^  belong  to  it,  and  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  Thus  I  spend  once  a-week  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  agreeable,  cheerful  and  social  com- 
pany." 

Several  of  the  letters  of  this  period  refer  to  the 
publication  of  Voltaire's  Memoirs,  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  says:— > 

**  Have  you  read  Voltaire's  Memoirs  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself?  I  have  just  got  a  copy  of  it 
from  Paris ;  it  is  excellent,—- and  great  many  of  the 
anecdotes,  especially  those  about  the  King  of 
Prussia,  I  know  to  be  true ;  the  old  scoundrel  will 
not  be  much  pleased  to  have  his  character  so  mneh 
exposed  during  his  life-time." 

And  Mr.  Tntil,  on  the  9th  August : — 

^  I  have  read  Memoire$  de  VoUaire*  They  are 
entertaining,  and  if  not  genuine,  at  least  a  toloahk 
imitation  of  his  manner.  If  I  had  been  persuaded 
tliat  they  were  authentic,  I  am  not  sure  but  my 
expectations  would  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
perusal.  There  is  nothing  interesting,  and  littk 
of  anything  except  what  relates  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

^  I  admit  that  Smith's  book  b  In  the  press,  and 
that  it  has  considerable  additions^ — it  wili  appear 
in  4  vols,  octavo,— -I  cannot  learn  to  what  partics- 
lar  points  the  additions  relate.  It  will  not  be  pub- 
lished in  less  than  two  months. 

^  I  hear  of  no  public  news  but  from  the  pspen; 
I  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  what  you  see  ther& 
If  the  Omeral  AdvertUer  is  to  be  had  at  Whit* 
church,  you  will  be  entertained,  perhaps^  with  the 
account,  given  in  that  paper  of  last  Saturday,  cf 
Fox's  speech  the  night  before.  I  am  told,  by  thoie 
who  heard  it^  that  it  was  equal  to  any  he  had  ever 
made,  and  with  the  uncommon  advantage  of  being 
a  reply  to  Pitt,  who  has  now  given  up  the  only  i*- 
maining  measure  he  had  struggled  for  some  time 
to  maintain.  The  people  in  tiie  city,  I  hear,  are 
beginning  to  talk  very  freely  of  the  fnexperieiiee 
and  incapacity  of  their  late  favourite  minuter; 
and  Fox  has  given  them^  great  satiafiaetion  by  hie 
temperate  and  discriminating  opposition  to  audi 
measures  only  as  they  have  disapproved  of«   ^ 
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FiU  dumld  have  as  much  to  do  next  seasion,  I  own 
I  should  not  be  sarprised  to  see  such  a  current 
against  him  as  might  affect  his  power, — ^but  he  has 
got  through  all  his  taxes,  having  provided  for  the 
interest  even  of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  will 
not  be  regnlarly  funded  till  next  session.  I  cannot 
foresee  that  he  will  have  anything  to  do  next  ses- 
sion but  to  mend  the  high  roads  and  enclose  com- 
mons, and  make  a  parading  speech  about  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sinking  fundy  and  the  application  of 
the  surplus.*' 

One  of  Trail's  letters,  of  the  16th  September, 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Lunardi's  balloon  ascent 
the  day  before ;  which  is  interesting  as  one  of  the 
earliest  experiments  in  aerostation. 

**  Lmdon,  16^  September  1784. 

**  Dear  Bertham, — ^Wilson  has  so  far  relented 
that  he  has  permitted  me  to  write  you  some  account 
of  Limardi's  excursion  with  his  air  balloon.  For- 
dyce  undertook  to  fill  it  with  inflammable  air,  and 
executed  his  part  of  the  business  with  great  cool- 
ness and  success.  He  intended  to  have  begun  his 
operations  on  Tuesday  eveiling,  about  six  o'clock, 
bat  was  prevented  by  various  accidents  till  five 
next  morning,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  ten 
gallons  of  air  in  a  second,  which  exposed  the  bal- 
loon to  be  set  on  fire  from  the  great  heat  produced 
by  his  rapid  process.  The  ingredients  were,  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  zinc,  with  a  great  quantity  of  water ; 
and  according  to  his  calculations,  he  was,  from 
£150  worth  of  each,  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  as  much 
white  vitriol  as  would  sell  for  £400,  at  the  rate  of 
£10  less  per  ton  than  the  market  price.  By  this 
good  management  £100  will  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
cess. About  one  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the 
balloon  to  go  off,  Lunardi  became  very  impatient, 
and  was  afraid  the  mob  would  break  in ;  so  that 
Fordyoe  was  obliged  to  humour  him,  although  he 
had  not  been  able,  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions, 
to  collect  the  quantity  of  air  he  wished.  Upon 
trial,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough  to 
raise  the  two  travellers  with  twenty-five  pounds  of 
ballast,  which  obliged  Biggins  to  get  out ;  and  Lu- 
nardi set  out  by  himself,  with  about  thirty  pounds 
of  ballast,  part  of  which  he  threw  out  almost  im- 
mediately after  he  rose  from  the  ground,  to  enable 
him  to  dear  a  row  of  houses  adjoining  tlie  Artillery 
Ground.  We  saw  everything  so  distinctly,  and 
were  so  much  satisfied  with  the  safety  of  the 
attempt,  that  it  was  by  no  means  that  a^vful  or 
solemn  scene  that  I  expected— every1)ody  greatly 
interested,  but  cheerful  and  gay ;  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  was  at  such  a  distance  that  we  could 
scarcely  discover  the  gallery  fixed  to  the  balloon. 
It  went  at  first  north-west,  and  afterwards  nearly 
due  north ;  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  was  out  of  sight,  I  believe,  of  every  per- 
son in  London.  No  certain  accounts  were  received 
in  town,  of  the  conclusion  of  this  voyage,  till  this 
afternoon,  when  two  letters— one  to  Dr.  Fordyce, 
and  the  other  to  Biggins— came  from  Lunardi, 
written  from  Baker's  house  in  Hertfordshire.  In 
these  letters  he  says,  that,  after  having  been  up 
lome  time,  he  descended  by  means  of  one  of  his 
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oars  (the  other  he  dropped  by  accident,)  till  he 
came  very  near  the  earth ;  and  by  throwing  out 
a  small  grappling  iron,  he  brought  himself  to  an 
anchor  in  a  large  field  where  some  men  were  at 
work.  To  these  people  he  called  with  his  speak- - 
ing-trumpet,  and  got  some  information,  which  he 
does  not  specify.  After  leaving  his  cat  with  them, 
he  threw  out  the  remainder  of  his  ballast,  and 
ascended  again  to  a  much  greater  height  than  he 
had  been  before.  Li  his  first  voyage,  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  sink  below  S5° ;  but  in  his  second 
trip  it  fell  down  to  29°.  Some  vapour  had  got  into 
the  balloon,  and,  being  condensed,  fell  down  now 
and  then  upon  him  in  drops ;  but,  when  at  his 
greatest  height,  these  drops  were  frozen.  He  does 
not  mention  what  brought  hith  down  a  second  time. 
It  is  thought,  notwithstanding  his  account,  tho 
cause  of  his  coming  down  both  times  was  the  waste 
of  the  inflammable  air  through  the  seams,  and  per- 
haps the  body,  of  the  silk.  The  oar  was  too  small 
to  have  such  an  effect  as  he  imputes  to  it.  By  his 
own  conjecture,  he  rose  the  second  time  to  the  height 
of  four  miles  ;  but  as  he  had  no  barometer  (which 
was  in  Biggins'  pocket,  and  forgot  in  the  hurry,) 
we  cannot  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment. He  was  up,  altogether,  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  ;  and  landed  three  miles  beyond 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  General  Smith,  and  some  other  gentlemen  who 
had  followed  him  out  of  town  on  horseback,  with 
whom  he  dined,  and  went  afterwards  to  Mr.  Baker's 
house.  In  his  letter  to  Biggins,  he  expresses  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  his  company,  which,  he 
says,  prevented  him  from  enjoying  his  voyage — 
but  assures  him  he  shall  accompany  him  on  the 
next ;  that  the  balloon  shall  be  filled  quite  .full, 
and  if  then  it  will  not  carry  two,  he,  Biggins,  shall 
then  go  up  alone.  The  balloon  came  safe  to  town 
this  evening,  in  Baker's  caravan,  and  was  lodged, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great  mob,  at  Big- 
gins' house,  in  Essex  Street.  Fordyce  had  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  to  let  out  the  inflammable 
air,  if  it  had  been  necessary.  He  fixed  two  silk 
tubes  about  the  middle  of  the  balloon,  which  hung 
down ;  and  in  that  position,  although  open,  the 
light  air  could  not  force  its  way  out ;  but  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  a  pulley,  which  went  over  the  top, 
Lunardi  could  raise  up  either  of  the  tubes  as  high 
as  any  part  of  the  balloon,  and  then  the  air  would 
have  flowed  out  freely.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  made  any  use  of  this  contrivance  ;  but  it  is  a 
proof  the  principle  is  sound,  and  that  the  bottom 
of  the  balloon  was  open  the  whole  time.  Lunardi 
was  chilled  with  the  cold,  although  he  had  on  a 
flannel  shirt  and  drawers.  We  may  expect  to  see 
him  aloft  again  in  a  few  days ;  we  are  promised,  be- 
sides, an  exhibition  of  a  balloon  from  Lord  Foley's 
garden  on  Monday  next,  with  which  Colonel  Gard- 
ner and  Mr.  Sheldon  are  to  ascend.  Blanchard, 
who  went  up  in  France,  has  brought  over  his  bal- 
loon, and  will,  no  doubt,  perform  some  feats,  un- 
less Lunardi  has  anUcipated  him.  He  was  in  the 
Artillery  Ground  on  Wednesday,  and  endeavoured 
to  turn  everything  into  ridicule  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  alarm  the  people^  who  stood  near  the  bal- 
loon while  it  waa  filling,  for  their  safety.    He  aa« 
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Bured  them  the  casks  would  certainly  burst.  He 
was  so  much  attended  to,  that  several  persons  en- 
treated the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  stood  veiy  near, 
to  retire ;  but  he,  with  great  indiilerence,  desired 
his  companion.  Tommy  Onslow,  who  was  uncom- 
monly anxious  to  get  him  away,  to  retire  himself, 
if  he  thought  there  was  any  danger.  Although 
the  concourse  of  people  was  immense,  yet  few,  in 
proportion,  came  into  the  Artillery  Ground.  It  is 
said  not  more  than  £400  was  received  for  tickets. 
— ^Yours,  &c. 

*'  Jambs  Tbail." 

I  find  an  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser announcing  Mr.  Lunardi*s  intention  of  ascend- 
ing from  the  artillery  ground,  which  the  Honour- 
able Company  had  let  to  him  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  to  be  presented  to  the  children  of  Sir  Bar- 
nard Turner — an  arrangement  in  which  Mr.  Lun- 
ardi  says,  he  *^  feels  a  pleasure  inexpressible." 

HomiUy  was,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  one  of  Ben- 
tham*s  intimates.  "  I  met  Romilly,"  he  said,  **  in 
1784  or  85,  on  my  return  from  my  travels.  In 
1 789, 1  met  him  again,  at  Lord  Lansdo wne*s,  which 
renewed  the  acquaintance.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  of  few  words,  of  no  conversation.  Du- 
mont  used  often  to  dine  there ;  and  after  dinner 
they  would  sit  together  for  half  an  hour  without 
either  uttering  a  word.  He  had  a  way  of  quash- 
ing conversation  by  saying,  for  instance,  *  Oh, 
that  man  is  such  a  fool !'  But  he  got  violent  on 
no  one  topic,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame 
and  fortune.  He  did  not  bear  his  faculties  meekly 
—nor  was  he  heard  very  patiently  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  groat  op- 
pression is  exercised  by  the  seniors  towards  the 
juniors  ;  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  set  the 
matter  right ;  but  Romilly  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
crats. Romilly  had  the  ear  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
trusted  to  his  influence  over  the  Chancellor ;  and 
so  he  got  some  of  his  little  miniature  reforms 
adopted.  Had  they  been  considerable,  they  would 
have  been  resbted  with  all  Lord  Eldon's  might." 

The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Symonds,  dated  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
April  28, 1785  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
much  sooner,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  staying  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  one  of  my  friends  going  to 
London,  that  he  might  carry  a  dissertation,  which 
I  beg  your  acceptance  of.  It  was  written  during 
the  American  war,  and  most  probably  never  feU 
into  your  hands.  In  1761  and  1762, 1  read,  with 
particular  attention,  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  historians,  and  had  many  points  in  view, 
among  which  was  colonisation:  that  was  not  a 
party  question  before  the  Stamp  Act  passed. 
When  I  answered  my  antagonist,  who  is  a  Scotch- 
n\an,  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  have 
recourse  to  my  notes ;  which  soon  convinced  me 
that  something  more  than  an  honest  inquiry  after 
truth  prompted  him  to  misrepresent  the  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  soon  rewarded  by 
Uie  Ministry  with  a  pension  of  £200  a-year,  which 
he  is  represented  to  enjoy  at  this  time." 

There  b  a  very  amusing  epistle  of  Bentham's  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  dated  May  12th,  1785  :— 


'^  DsAR  Sir, — Here  am  I  still :  how  much  lon^r 
I  shall  be  here  I  do  not,  as  yet,  precisely  know  * 
nor  by  what  track,  nor  by  what  conveyance,  I  shall 
migrate  elsewhere.  I  am  waiting  for  letters  {rom 
Petersburg ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  your  friend  Horace's  countryman, 
who  kept  waiting  for  the  river  to  run  itself  dry. 
Thanks  to  my  sins,  I  have  to  do  with  one  of  the 
most  indolent  men  [Prince  Potemkin]  of  one  of 
the  most  indolent  nations  upon  the  face  of  God 
Almighty's  earth.  I  write  him  letter  after  letter 
about  business  purely  his  own.  He,  I  am  told, 
expresses  much  satisfaction ;  and  how  do  you  thinic 
he  testifies  it?  You  would  suppose,  by  answering 
them.  No  such  thing :  he  orders  them  to  be 
translated  out  of  my  dog-French  into  Russian,  for 
what  purpose,  or  for  whose  use,  I  can't  pretend  to 
guess:  not  for  his  own,  most  certainly;  as  he 
makes,  at  least,  as  much  use  of  the  French  as  of 
the  Russ.  However,  he  talks  of  writing  soon,  and 
there  the  matter  rests. 

"  As  for  you,  I  will  almost  venture  to  prophecy 
you  will  not  quit  Tin  island  in  a  hurry.  The 
quarries  of  Cornwall  have  encompassed  you  with 
silver  chiuns.  I  see  the  would-be  GolliTer 
struggling  to  get  loose  in  vain :  a  swarm  of  littJe 
Plutuses  keep  fast  hold  of  him  by  the  heart-strings. 
As  to  Sir  Edward  Bayntun,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him  for  his  good  intentions :  they  are,  like  Prince 
Potemkin's,  of  lasting  stuff,  not  to  be  put  an  end 
to  by  performance  ;  I  should  rather  have  said,  for 
his  dedarations,  which,  assuredly,  is  full  as  much 
as  I  had  any  title  to  expect. 

*^  To  come  back  to  milkmaids.  You  gave  me, 
as  your  decided  opinion,  that  no  such  animals 
would  be  to  be  met  with,  bom  in  two  counties  at 
once.  After  great  consideration  and  some  inquirV) 
I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  in  the  right: 
indeed,  I  never  can  hear  of  more  than  one  sort  of 
being  that  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  place  at 
a  time,  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  I  think, 
therefore,  I  have  done  something  in  finding,  in  the 
person  of  a  niece  of  my  all-capable  Scotchman,  an 
intelligent,  well-bred,  young  gentlewoman,  of  about 
twenty-five ;  who,  to  the  theoretical  merit  of  hav- 
ing imbibed  sound  chemical  principles  from  her 
uncle,  adds  the  practical  requisite  of  having  heen 
bom  and  bred  in  a  Cheshire  dairy.  You  will  say 
that  is  doing  the  business  but  by  halves:  troe; 
but  it  would  be  more  than  half  done  if  I  could  get 
her  regenerated  in  Wiltshire,  Now,  how  to  bring 
about  this  good  work  ?  Of  myself,  you  know,  I 
can  do  nothing :  to  the  art  of  regeneration  I  can 
make  no  more  pretenuons  than  to  its  rimple  pro- 
totype. But  you,  my  venerable  friend,  are  alike 
an  adept  in  both :  the  last  your  pastime  is,  the  first 
your  trade.  Now,  then,  how  shall  I  contrive  to 
pay  you  ?  for  every  one  must  live  by  his  trade,  and 
yours  is  none  of  those  which  men  are  wont  to  live 
the  worst  by.  Don't  be  wicked  now,  and  think 
that  I  mean  to  propose  to  you  to  pay  yourself,  by 
intermixing,  upon  this  occasion,  your  pastime  with 
your  trade :  that  would  be  fcurtailing  you  of  a 
syllable,  without  making  you  a  jot  the  richer; 
besides,  that  my  commission  does  not  extend  quite 
so  far;  and,  sacred  as  the  precedent  ifl^  itbpossibic 
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she  might  have  her  Boraplae  ab<mt  acting  the  part 
of  Rath,  although  you  were  to  be  her  Boaz.  I 
mean  to  pay  you  more  liberally  in  your  own  coin. 
Pewsey,  I  am  told ;  or  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
it^  is  a  second  Canaan  :  don't  be  angry,  I  speak  of 
its  prodace,  not  of  its  inhabitants :  the  ditches, 
instead  of  mud,  are  filled  with  mUk  ;  and  the  foot- 
paths, instead  of  gravel,  are  cased  with  cheese. 
You  cannot  but  know  plenty  of  your  ouailles  or  of 
their  MNM^rtf,  who,  out  of  Christian  charity,  aided 
bj  the  moderate  application  of  a  more  substantial 
motive,  would  undertake  this  pious  work.  The 
process  need  not  take  up  above  a  week ;  and  any 
tecompenee  you  thought  adequate,  two  or  three 
goineas  suppose,  would  be  cheerfully  bestowed. 
But  what,  you  will  say,  is  become  of  the  Levites 
now,  all  this  while?  Have  a  little  patience.  I 
have  a  piece  of  malachites  (and,  ye  heavenly 
powers,  what  a  piece!)  fit  to  make  a  breastplate 
for  the  angel  Gabriel.  Who  can  say  that  it  may 
not  have  served  heretofore  to  that  use?  Stones, 
you  tell  us,  have  fallen  from  heaven  before  now  ; 
and  why  may  not  this  be  one  of  them.  Sure  no- 
thing half  so  beautiful  could  ever  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  earth.  This  jewel,  my  fiur  cheese- 
maker,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  fossilist  to  boot, 
&hall  bring  down  in  her  lap,  and  deposit,  with 
pious  gratitude,  in  the  sanctum  ganctorum  of  Pe  wsey. 
To  tfais  shall  be  added  about  fifty  or  sixty  speci- 
mens of  Siberian  ores,  sent  over  by  my  brother,  in 
days  of  yore,  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 
True  it  is,  these  were  put  up  in  a  bundle,  with 
your  direction  to  them,  before  I  had  thought  of 
Pewaey  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  place  in 
which  I  had  spent  some  pleasant  hours,  and  might, 
possibly — I  know  not  at  what  distant  period — 
spend  more.  But  the  handling  of  so  much  wealth 
hath  made  me  mercenary ;  and  I  have  vowed  a 
Tow-Hi  tremendous,  irrevocable  vow — ^that  your 
eyes  shall  never  behold  a  single  grain  of  them, 
unless  wafted  to  Pewsey  by  that  enviable  convey- 
ance. 

**  When  you  see  Lord  Lansdowne,  you  will  hear 
of  a  great  pie  which  was  cut  up  at  his  house,  t^d 
in  which,  alas !  alas !  I  fuU  well  know,  my  reverend 
friend  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  a  finger.  I 
cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice.  Where  is  he  ?  They 
answered  me,  and  said.  Three  hundred  miles  off,  even 
in  Cornwall,  too  busy  and  too  wise  to  leave  moun- 
tains for  horse-loads  of  chip  bandboxes.  What 
w)uld  I  do?  There  is  an  hour  for  pies  as  for  other 
things.  The  hour  of  this  pie  was  come  :  it  had 
l>ecn  kept  till  it  would  keep  no  longer.  But  what 
hath  kept,  keeps  still,  and  will  have  kept  when 
pies  and  custards  are  grown  stale  (how  does  my 
little  custardophagus?)  is  the  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  with  which  I  am,  dear*  Sir,  your  obliged 
friend  and  humble  servant,  "  J.  B. 

"P.  S. — If  at  this  distance  you  can  assist  me,  I 
^g  leave  to  propose  the  best  mode  of  doing  it, — 
that,  in  your  answer  to  me,  you  should  enclose  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  discreet  matron  whom  you 
honour  with  your  choice,  that  1  may  forward  it  to 
her.  The  lady's  name  is  Miss  Kirkland.  At  any 
rate,  I  beg  your  immediate  answer,  that  other 
measures  may  be  taken  if  this  should  fail," 
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^^MrvERT  dearSir, — I  crossed  myself  a  thousand 
times  when  I  saw  the  breastplate.  Had  you  never 
told  me  whence  it  came»  I  should  have  known  thai 
it  belonged  once  to  the  angel  Gabriel.  I  am  happy 
that  it  fell  to  earth,  and  happier  still  that  it  found 
the  way  to  Pewsey.  I  never  saw  anything  half 
so  resplendent.  With  it  there  came  a  magnetic 
cristal  of  iron  of  a  most  peculiar  form — a  non- 
descript, which  I  value  highly.  Most  of  the  speci- 
mens are  numbered,  and  refer  to  some  catalogue^ 
I  wish  you  had  copied  out  the  inventory,  as  many 
of  the  substances  are  new  to  me.  I  was  mudji 
disappointed  in  not  finding  here  my  amiable  guest ; 
and  fear,  by  the  shortness  of  her  stay,  that  her 
abode  was  not  agreeable.  I  hope  solitude  was  her 
only  objection  to  this  mansion,  and  wish  to  per* 
suade  myself  that  my  housekeeper  was  not  defective 
in  attentions." 

Before  Bentham  went  to  Russia,  he  collected 
vast  masses  of  information  on  agricultural,  trading^ 
and  manufacturing  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  improvements  of  all  sorts  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Potemkin,  in  whose  service  his 
brother  was  then  engaged — **  Engaged,"  says  Ben* 
tham,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^^  as  Jack  of  all  trades,— 
building  ships,  like  Harlequin,  of  odds  and  ends-^ 
a  rope  maker,  a  sail  maker,  distiller,  brewer,  malt* 
ster,  tanner,  glass-man,  glass-grinder,  potter,  hemp- 
spinner,  smith,  and  coppersmith." 

Bentham  left  England  in  the  beginning  of  AugusI 
1785.  He  had  engaged  a  passage  for  Smyrna  on 
board  the  Nary  Frances^  Captain  Richard  Bimie, 
which  was  to  saU  for  Smyrna  from  London  and 
Topsham,  on  tlie  20th  June,  for  Nice,  where 
Bentham,  who  travelled  overland,  was  to  meet 
her. 

Of  the  friendly  feelings  of  Lord  Shelbume  towarda 
him,  the  following  letter  is  evidence: — 

"jM6r,l785. 

^  Dear  Mr.  Bentham, — I  had  a  headadi  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  write.  I  send  you  all  which  I  have  been 
able  to  write  to-day.  I  have  desired  the  Abb^ 
Morellet  to  give  you  letters  for  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles, as  he  has  very  good  connexions  in  both 
places.  I  have  desired  Mens.  Rayneval  to  give 
you  one  for  the  French  ambassador  at  Constant!* 
nople.  You  must  take  your  chance  about  Dijon, 
Genoa,  and  Montpelier,  though  I  dare  say  Mens. 
Rayneval  will  give  you  letters  for  them  if  you  can 
find  a  proper  moment  to  ask  hinu  I  will  take  my 
chance  of  to-morrow's  post  finding  you  with  three 
letters — one  for  Rouen,  another  for  Mens.  Torryel, 
a  celebrated  lawyer  at  Paris,  and  another  upon  my 
own  account  to  the  Abbd  Morellet. 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you  go  with  the  affec- 
tionate good  wishes  of  all  this  family.  Lady  Lans- 
downe and  Miss  Fox  desire  me  to  mention  them 
particularly.  My  last  advice  to  you  is,  upon  no 
account  to  be  taken  in  to  stay  among  barbarians  : 
they  can  make  you  no  offer  worth  your  acceptance, 
except  they  were  to  name  you  ambassador  to  China 
— I  own  that  would  tempt  me.  Come  back  soon, 
I  and  bring  your  brother  with  you,  if  he  does  nojt 
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get  a  provision^  ample  enough  to  live  upon  here,  in 
a  few  yean,  and  as  well  secured  as  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  the  meantune,  get  into  no  intrigues 
to  serve  either  English  or  Russian,  no,  not  even 
with  a  handsome  lady,  if  any  politics  should  be 
mixed  with  it ;  for  I  have  said  in  all  the  material 
letters  that  I  would  be  answerable  for  every  part 
of  your  conduct,  public  or  private. 

**  The  Abbe  Morellet  may  possibly  offer  to  carry 
you  to  Mons.  Rayneval;  but,  in  your  place,  I 
would  go  alone ;  but  don't  say  I  advised  you  to  do 

80. 

^^I  have  told  Sir  H.  Mann  that  you  would  write 
me  an  account  of  his  health. 

^*  1  will  send  you  a  letter  for  Blankett  in  case 
you  meet  with  him. 

'^  The  post  is  going ;  and  I  must  defer  the  rest 
till  to-morrow. 

"  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

"  liAKSnOWNB." 

The  same  sentiments  are  repeated  in  another 
letter : — 

«  Jii^K,  1786. 

^  Dbak  Mr.  Bbntham, — The  bearer,  Captain 
Williamson,  appears  to  me  a  very  intelligent  per^ 
son.  He  has  been  last  year  at  Constantinople  and 
the  Greek  Islands;  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  make  his  acquaintance,  which 
has  made  me  desire  him  to  call  on  you. 

^  I  hope  my  servant  told  you,  as  I  had  not  time 
to  write  as  I  intended,  that  we  would  have  kept 
the  Voyages  de  la  Greoe  to  be  bound  before  we 
sent  them ;  but  as  you  will  convey  them  on  board 
ship,  I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
have  them  half-bound  in  some  fashion  of  your  own, 
that  might  make  them  more  portable. 

^'  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  present  a 
sword  from  me  to  your  brother,  which  you  must 
pass  for  your  own,  to  avoid  the  custom-houses 
through  which  you  pass.  Though  a  Russian 
colonel,  I  hope  he'll  accept  an  English  sword. 

**  I  do  assure  you  that  we  are  ^,  Miss  'Pox  in- 
cluded, who  is  sitting  by  me,  concerned  for  your 
going.  Independent  of  the  loss  of  your  company, 
which  we  always  have  considered  as  a  resource  when 
the  interested  and  the  factious  deserted  us,  we  are 
apprehensive  that  you  will  lend  yourself  to  some 
plan,  which  interested  and  ignorant  people  may 
open  to  you,  and  after  detaining  and  robbing  you 
of  time,  which  may  be  more  reputably  at  least,  if 
not  more  usefully  to  yourself  employed,  may  desert 
you.  This  observation  applies  equally  to  your 
brother's  situation.    I  told  Count  Woronaow  that 


I  meant,  if  I  continued  in  administration,  to  h&Te 
placed  him  in  some  advantageous  situation  here. 

^  Count  Woronzow  knows  him,  and  wishes  to 
see  you.  If  you  please,  make  use  of  my  name  to 
him. 

^'  I  am  obliged  to  write  in  great  haste,  because 

Captain  W ^  and  a  good  deal  of  company,  ue 

by  and  waiting  for  it. 

**  Ever  yours, 

**  Laksoownb." 

And  again,  29th  July : — 

"  Bowood  Parky  2^  Jufy,  1785. 

*^  Dbar  Mr.  Bentham, — ^I  write  to  you  at  dinner, 
where  Lady  L  and  Miss  Fox  are,  as  well  as 
myself,  drinking  your  health  and  good  voyage.  I 
have  no  other  advice  to  give  you,  except  to  desire 
the  favour  of  you  to  remember  your  diaiy,  and  to 
omit  nothing,  not  even  what  regards  the  ladies : 
you  may  leave  a  blank  for  their  names.  If  there 
are  any  antiquities  to  be  sold  at  Constantinople,  I 
beg  you  will  let  me  know  of  them ;  or,  if  it  b  not 
too  much  trouble,  buy  them  for  me,  and  draw  upon 
me  for  the  money,  giving  me  notice  of  the  drsft ; 
provided  always  that  it  do  not  exceed  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  are  reidly  capital  things.  Be 
so  good,  if  you  neither  see  Blankett,  nor  find  a  very 
safe  hand  to  convey  the  enclosed  to  him,  or  destroy 
it.    I  wish  you  every  happiness  and  a  safe  retam. 

**  I  am,  very  a£Pectionately,  yours, 

"  LaN  SDOWlfS." 

I  find  a  communication  of  Bentham  to  Prince 
Potemkin,  dated  from  the  DiUffence  d^EaUy  on  the 
Rhine,  27th  August,  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey,  and  of  tiie  various  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  his  service.  Potemkin's  notion  seems  to 
have  been,  to  transplant  British  civilisation  and 
intelligence  tn  masse  to  White  Russia ;  as  if  all  soils 
were  equally  adapted  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  capital,  knowledge,  and  industry.  Ue 
failed ;  as  all  have  failed  who  forget  that  the  march 
of  mind,  in  order  to  be  sure,  must  be  slow ;  that  it 
must  gradually  create  around  it  *^  its  means  and 
appliances  ;*'  that  the  introduction  of  one,  or  a 
hundred  enlightened  foreigners  into  a  country,  are 
not  sufficient  to  enlighten  it  ;  that  prematore 
attempts  to  cultivate  an  unprepared  soil  will  bring 
no  productive  harvest.  Potemklm  seems  liberally 
to  have  scattered  about  his  opulence,  and  to  haTe 
exerted  his  influence,  and  to  have  been  fortunate 
enough  in  the  instruments  to  which  he  looked  for 
success  ;  but  success  was,  in  the  nature  of  thmgs, 
impossible  :  so  his  money  was  wasted,  and  Jus 
power  employed,  in  vain. 
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BY  JOHN  WALKER  ORD. 


The  first  sweet  song  of  Spring 

le  ringing  in  mine  ear-^ 
The  birds  their  musie  bring 

From  hiU  and  starry  sphere : 
The  merry  woodland  round, 

The  hawthorn  and  the  broom. 
And  all  the  valleYS  eonnd 

A  dirge  o'er  winter's  teiab* 


The'skv-lark  soaring  high, 

The  blackbird  on  the  spray. 
The  throstle  piping  nigh, 

In  chorus  tnne  tfieir  lay : 
It  is  a  note  of  mirth, 

Of  Joyance  bright  and  clear; 
And  gladness  fills  the  earth 

From  field  and  forest  iiearv 
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Their  tang  is  of  fhe  dead— 

Of  loTes  and  memories  gone ; 
For  Winter  bows  his  head, 

And  breathes  his  latest  moan. 
1%e  Winter  storms  are  past — 

The  snow-wreath  and  the  rain ; 
And  every  raging  blast 

That  thnnder'd  o'er  the  plain. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Love 

From  twiee  ten  tiionsand  throats. 
That  swells  along  the  grove. 

And  lifts  to  hMven  their  notes. 
Lots — Omnipresent  Love — 

Wakes  every  impulse  now ; 
It  guides  the  stars  above. 

And  rales  the  world  below. 
The  joy  fills  every  breast — 

It  springs  they  know  not  where ; 
And  warmest  raptures  rest 

On  every  breath  of  air : 
For  passion's  sacred  fires 

In  court  nor  palace  brood, 
But  rear  their  holiest  pyres 

In  wilderness  and  wood  ! 

They  feel  the  coming  breath 

Of  Summer's  balmy  bower»^— 
The  breezes  of  the  heath — 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers ; 
And  every  primrose  dell. 

And  violet-scented  glade, 
With  song  and  incense  swell, 

The  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

0  joyous-hearted  things  I 

O  creatures  of  delight ! 
A  tide  of  rapture  springs 

To  hear  your  carols  light : 
To  see  each  fluttering  breast 

Such  notes  of  gladness  pour. 
That  greet  the  golden  West 

With  song^s  melodious  shower. 


A  myriad  myriad  stralnA, 

A  myriad  hymns  they 
The  various  music  rains 

From  heaven,  in  streams  of  praise 
To  Him  who  reigns  on  high, 

And  q^reads  the  asure  calm. 
For  glories  of  the  sky. 

For  Spring  and  Summer  balm. 

Yea,  blessings  flU  the  breast 

Of  poet  wandering  near, 
Along  the  mountain  crest. 

Your  melody  to  hear. 
Nor  human  skill  can  bring 

Such  harmony  and  art 
As  now  divinely  ring 

Within  the  poet's  heart. 

Nor  envy  we  the  herd 

Of  town  or  courtly  sphere ; — 
To  me,  that  little  bird 

Hath  raptures  far  more  dear. 
Theflne  Italian  trill 

Can  no  such  meanings  bear. 
As  from  that  cherub  bill 

Are  borne  along  the  air  1 

Behold  !  the  sun  how  bright — 

The  heavens  so  deeply  blue — 
The  hills  are  clad  with  lights 

The  vales  with  golden  hue : 
The  peeping  buds  rejoice, 

And  every  hazel  bougb-^ 
Whilst  Nature  joins  her  voice. 

And  listens  to  your  vow. 

Adieu  I  from  East  to  West 

The  heavens  are  all  your  own ; 
Your  music  fills  the  breast 

With  every  sweetest  tone : 
And,  oh  t  tiiis  blessed  hour. 

Each  various  note  and  theme. 
Will  bring  your  woodland  bower 

To  memory's  dearest  dream  1 
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Ax  extraordinary  book  this ;  the  sound  and 
sober  views  of  the  early  parts,  those  which  treat  of 
the  past  progress  of  society,  contrasting  strangely 
vith  the  wild  speculations  of  the  concluding  por- 
tion. Yet  who  can  affirm  that  such  things  as  those 
which  the  author  grayely  propounds  are  impossi- 
ble ?  Heaven  forfend,  however,  that  we,  or  our  ge- 
neration, should  become  members  of  his  Starvation 
Utopia ;  or  that  society  should  be  near  to  it,  hy 
some  millions  of  centuries. 

Taking  up  society  from  the  highest  existing 
point  of  civilisation,  or  a  little  farther  on,  when  the 
powers  of  steam,  and  its  effects,  have  been  much 
more  fully  developed,  the  next  great  step  in  the 
^ial  progress  is  to  be, — all  the  raoeof  Adam  formed 
into  one  people ;  and  distinctions  of  language,  na- 
tion, and  government  swept  away,  and  evermore 
unknown.  The  main  agent  in  this  great  revo- 
lution is  to  he  railroads.  Already,  says  our 
author,  *^the  journey  from  Edinhuigh  to  London, 
which  once  took  three  weeks,  is  made  in  a  two- 
days*  voyage ;  and  ten  years  hence,  the  steam-car- 
riage may  convert  it  into  a  ten-hours'  journey.*'  It 
iQAy  be  so-^ior  is  it  impossible  that  men  may, 
iome  time  hence,  travel  from  England  to  India  in 

*  "^  The  Progress  and  Prospects  Qf  Society.  One  vo* 
haepostSvo,   London, 


a  week  or  less ;  and  our  author,  believing  this,  has 
no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  the  journey  from 
Edinburgh  to  London  will,  in  a  few  centuries,  be 
performed  in  an  hour — ^nor  do  we  see  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  centuries,  if  the  thing  can  be  done 
at  all.  Barbarism  must  soon  disappear  before  a 
power  of  thu  nature.  "  If,"  asks  our  author, 
**  New  Zealand  could  be  brought  within  five 
minutes'  voyage  of  England — [we  shall  allow  him 
five  hours,  nay,  five  days] — ^how  long  would  her  in- 
habitants  continue  a  nation  of  savages  ?-*how  long 
would  they  continue  to  form  an  independent  state  V* 
Before  the  same  power,  national  bigotry,  commer- 
cial jealousy,  and  rivalship,  with  the  endless  tram- 
mels which  they  impose  on  trade,  must  give  way ; 
and  all  countries  become  gradually  assimilated, 
and  finally  one.  The  different  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  have  long  been  united  in  one  England ; 
Wales  is  lost  in  the  same  mighty  state ;  Poland 
and  many  other  nations  are  sunk  in  Russia. 
*'  Wales  and  Poland,"  we  are  told,  **  fell  in  the 
struggle,  for,  their  time  had  came:*  In  short,  every 
thing  tends  to  the  centralization  of  the  globe  in 
one  nation,  and  under  one  sovereignty ;  Austria 
is  spreading  over  Italy,  Britain  over  India,  France 
over  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Russia  will  yet  ab« 
sorb  Turkey.    This  our  authpr  considers  to  be  all 
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as  it  shonld  be  i  these  conquests  being  natural  and 
necessaiy  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  He 
admires  the  sublime  idea  of  Napoleon  (defeated 
by  the  Allied  Powers,)  asserting  that  ^*  The  states 
of  Europe  must  be  melted  into  one ;  and  Paris  must 
be  its  capital !"  This  great  pioneer  of  advancing 
civilisation  was  defeated  by  the  maritime  ascend- 
ancy of  England,  which  seems  to  be  here  considered 
matter  of  deep  regret. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  is  cen- 
tralized— when  there  is  but  one  government — war 
must  cease.  We  are  not  so  certain  of  this.  What 
forbids  those  who  have  no  longer  foreign  adversaries 
to  contend  with,  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  civil 
war?  or  the  people  of  the  great-globe  United 
Kingdom,  getting  up  a  fight  with  each  other  for 
any  or  for  no  cause,  just  as  separate  nations  do  at 
present  ?  But  the  end  of  war  will  also  put  an  end 
to  national  debts,  taxes,  and  croolced  diplomacy ; 
all  fiscal  barriers  will  be  removed,  and  commerce 
will  flow  in  its  natural  channels ;  and  as  there  will 
be  no  Com  Laws — ^no  landlord  legislation — one 
great  blessing  at  all  events— eveiy  country  will 
produce  that  commodity  for  which  soil  and  climate 
best  adapt  it :  the  division  of  labour  will  thus  be 
completed  on  its  true  principle.  But  every  king- 
dom must  have  a  capital;  and  that  of  the  great 
United  Kingdom  of  the  whole  globe  will,  our  author 
imagines,  probably  be  fixed  in  Syria,  and  occupy 
the  whole  of  Syria ;  as,  calculating  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  by  those  of  the  capitals  of  Britain 
and  Hollan4»  and  by  the  then  vastly  increased 
population  of  the  world,  the  globe  capital  cannot 
contain  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  millions! — 
the  population  of  the  earth  being  then  three  hun- 
dred thousand  millions !  We  become  stunned  and 
stupified  by  the  magnitude  of  these  ideas,  and 
must,  for  support  and  guidance,  have  recourse  to 
our  Ingenious  original: — 

This  huge  city  will  be  ten  thousand  times  as  large  as 
London,  and — should  its  citizens  require  as  much  house- 
room  as  the  people  of  ISngland  do — will  occupy  a  spaoe 
five  times  as  large  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  So 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  London  is  but  a  village, 
after  all. 

It  is  long  since  Winifred  Jenkins,  overpowered 

by  the  magnitude  of  London,  (since  doubled  in 

•ice,)  exclaimed,  **  Bath  itself  is  but  a  fiUitch  in 

the  naam  of  Gk>t !"    But  what  would  Win  have 

aaid  here?    Nor  are  we  prepared  to  disprove  our 

Author'a  theory. 

The  feelings  which  make  us  believe  that  nothing  can 
aver  much  surpass  the  things  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with,  induce  us  to  regard  the  results  of 
the  above  calculation  with  incredulity  :  the  same  feel- 
ings would  make  a  savage  shake  his  ssgaoious  head,  if 
he  were  told  of  the  extent  and  popnlonsaess  of  iba 
British  metropolis. 

We  must,  before  going  farther,  give  a  specimen 
of  tha  extraordinary,  or,  if  the  reader  prefer  the 
term,  the  extravagant  speculations^  in  which  the 
irriter  indulges,  before  he  haagot  the  length  of  the 
purely  absurd,  as,  we  fear,  some  of  hb  notions  may 
ba  oonsidered  by  persons  of  tamer  fancy  :— 

But  fer  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery,  England 
might,  perhaps,  stand  some  chanee  of  beooming  the 
Wirld'to  ihief  city  :  for  bein^  situated  between  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Amenca,  htr  position  would  give 


her  an  advantage  over  many  places.  Bat  the  introdQ^ 
tion  of  the  railroad  will  entirely  change  the  commerci&l 
position  of  nations  ;  thus,  fer  instance,  should  nilroads 
be  formed  from  Europe  to  China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  the  commerce  of  these  places  will  no  longer  flow 
round  the  Cape  in  English  ships,  at  the  command  of 
English  merchants  ;  and,  consequently,  the  snperioritj 
of  Sie  commercial  position  of  England  will  pass  swa j. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  long  before  the  earth 
shall  be  ftiUy  peopled,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  will 
communicate  by  railway  with  every  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Aftica ;  in  the  same  manner  that  London  be- 
fore long  will  communicate  with  every  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  world,  we  find  that  <i// 
the  traffic,  by  railroad,  of  Africa  with  Europe  and  Asia, 
mutt  pass  through  Syria ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Asia  with  Europe,  miuC  pass  throngh 
the  territories  which  border  upon  the  same  country. 
Thus  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  commerce  between  the 
great  divisions  of  the  old  world  will  meet,  as  it  were,  in 
one  spot,  in  the  same  manner  that  travellers  from  Dover 
to  Oxford,  and  from  Portsmouth  to  Colchester,  meet  in 
London. 

As  the  great  highways  of  the  commerce  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  mutt  meet  in  Syria,  the  raw  material 
which  the  population  of  the  old  world  will  raise  will  he 
cheaper  there  than  in  any  other  spot ;  for,' in  order  to 
reach  any  other  spot,  it  must  travel  frirther :  if  the  raw 
material  of  Europe  and  Asia  idiould  pass  into  AfHca,  it 
must  travel  further  than  if  it  should  stop  on  reaching 
Syria.  The  meains  of  support  also,  will  be  cheaper  in 
Syria  than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  same  reason 
that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  cheaper  in  London  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  Consequently,  the  mer- 
chants will  be  drawn  to  this  central  spot  by  the  &Toar- 
able  nature  of  its  commercial  position  ;  and  the  mann&c- 
turers  by  the  cheapness  of  raw  material  and  protisions. 

I  believe  that  the  steam-carriage  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, supersede  shipping ;  for  there  is  no  reason  that  a 
steam-carriage  should  not  be  made  to  carry  a  thouaand 
or  ten  thousand  tons.  The  engineers  of  the  present  da/ 
appear  to  think  that  they  are  bound  to  make  a  steam- 
carriage  after  the  model  of  a  waggon  or  a  hackney-coach ; 
but  tUs  merely  arises  fh>m  the  difficulty  which  the«< 
gentlemen  find  in  persuading  themselves  to  do  anything 
which  their  forefathers  have  not  done  before  them,  and 
is  no  reason  that  the  engineers  of  a  fhtnre  period  should 
not  make  a  bolder  use  of  the  power  of  steam :  man 
builds  a  canoe  before  he  builds  a  seventy-four.  Bat 
should  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  by  ships,  Syria  will  still  be  the  most 
favourable  spot  for  commerce  ;  for  she  will  be  able  to 
make  the  same  use  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Qulf,  that  New- York  nukes  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Ocean. 

Syria  and  the  a4]acent  countries,  therefore,  will  oecopj 
a  better  commercial  position  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  consequently,  will  probably  become  the  site 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  is  not  situated  in  the 
Hebrides :  then  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world  will  be  situated  at  an  extreme  point 
of  the  old  world  t  The  capital  of  the  British  empire  if 
not  situated  in  Ireland :  why  shonld  we  suppose  that 
the  capital  of  the  world  will  be  situated  in  America  I 

All  this  is  tolerable,  and,  as  mere  apecnlation, 
not  infeasible.  But  other  evils  await  ns:  our 
literature  is  to  be  annihilated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  universal  language;  and  what  shall  atone  to 
us  for  the  loss  of  our  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  or 
even  of  our  Scotts  and  Fieldinga? 

The  universality  of  language  will  cause  many  great 
works  that  are  now  called  immortal,  to  be  fbrgotten. 
The  languages  of  the  present  day  will  be  ae  hw^ 
spoken  ;  they  will  have  become  dead  languages :  the 
noble  works  that  will  hare  been  written  in  these  fleet- 
ing tongues  may,  perhaps,  be  tncuslated  into  the  1nite^ 
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tal  ha|aage ;  but  wben  tbeie  dudl  be  an  ftbundanoe  of 
onginal  woria  of  the  greateflt  merit,  in  the  Umgnage  of 
the  day,  who  will  cue  to  read  tranelations  of  works  that 
will  be  inoomprehenalbley  in  oonsequence  of  their  eon- 
nezion  with  manners  and  onstoms  that  will  be  forgotten ! 
No  man  eonld  translate  Hudibras ;  who  could  translate 
the  works  of  Shakspeare  I 

•The  abundance  of  great  new  works,  when  a  man 
equal  to  Shakspeare  may  be  calculated  to  arise 
about  once  in  a  oentuiy^  instead  of  once  in  three 
thousand  years,  is  offered  in  compensation  of  this 
irreparable  loss,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  something  fax  before  what  we  now  reckon  first- 
nte  authors,  who  are  to  be  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries Still  we  are  not  satisfied  that  posterity 
should  lose  what  has  charmed  us  and  our  fathers; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  but  one  universally  spoken 
language,  we  wish  our  author  would,  if  possible, 
contrive  to  make  it  out  to  be  English,  The  French 
would,  no  douh^  be  excessively  jealous  on  this 
point ;  but  have  we  not  already  in  India,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Australia,  made  a  good  start,  and  ob- 
tained an  advantage?  And  the  language  of  steam 
i>  English. 

But  if  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  to  have  a 
Shakspeare  once  in  a  hundred  years  or  so,  it  is  also, 
at  all  times,  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  Broughams 
andChathams,  Foxes  and  Rtts ;  and  those  of  a  very 
improved  sort ;  as  the  imiversal  government  is  to  be 
representative,  which  is  ever  favourable  to  eloquence. 
In  speaking  of  the  half-dozen  representatives  which 
the  small  electoral  district  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
i&ight  send  to  the  National  Congress  in  Syriit-* 
and  annually  we  hope — our  author  very  reasonably 
uks,  ^  What  chance  would  many  members  of  our 
present  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  now  pass  for 
good  speakers,  have  for  being  heard,  if  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  of  the  greatest  men  of  a 
population  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as 
I&ige  as  that  which  the  world  at  present  contains, 
could  produce  ?"  Now,  if  the  faculties  of  indivi- 
duals shall  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  popu- 
lation, we  know  not  what  satis&otory  answer 
niodem  statesmen  and  orators  can  give  to  this. 
'They  must  be  content  to  sing  small. — ^But  if  the 
universal  language  shall  annihilate  the  existing 
literature  of  every  modem  nation,  happy  times 
^  the  great  future  authors  have  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  actors  and  musicians.  Authors  will  then  re- 
quire no  copyright  protection  to  make  them  rich. 

Aatiien,  aetors,  and  musicians,  in  consequence  of  the 
fcnoQ  of  languages  and  nations,  will  probably  beoome 
^  moet  wealthy  class  of  the  community.  The  increase 
•f  the  population  will  cause  a  multitude  cf  provincial 
^f^vna  to  aoqnire  greater  population  than  the  capitals  of 
w«  peUy  eonntriee  into  which  the  world  is  now  divided 
Possess ;  the  unity  of  nations,  and  the  universality  of 
l*ogua«e,  will  enable  the  theatrical  star  to  appear  in 
every  Lad  and  in  every  city  ;  and  the  steam-engine  will 
eonrey  hua  from  one  spot  to  another  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  Thus,  the  great  aetor  or  musician  will  he 
able  to  make  his  <*  first  and  only  appearance"  during  a 
year,  in  a  different  city,  of,  perhaps,  the  size  of  London, 
eTeiy  night  throughout  the  year.  This  will  enable  him 
to  raiie  immense  sums  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents :  if 
jl  great  actor  were  to  appear  but  once  a  year  in  London, 
he  might  demand  a  Urge  sum  for  his  appearance  ;  for 
wet  nth  cireum8tanGe8,a  great  number  or  people  would 
w  willtog  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
ta.   Abead^,  the  Inexease  of  a  population  i>ipeaking  but 


one  Ungnage  has  materially  affscted  tbe  Salaries  of  our 
leading  actors :  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  but  few 
large  towns  to  compete  with  London  for  the  services  of 
the  great  actor ;  but  now,  the  metropoUs  must  out-bid 
many  large  cities,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  of  America  also. 


When  the  population  of  the  earth  shall  speak  a  uni- 
versal language,  of  course  the  actor  will  be  as  highly 
paid  as  the  musician.  At  present,  the  leading  musicians 
of  the  world  receive  but  a  ibw  hundred  pounds  for  a 
night's  appearance  on  the  boards  of  our  national  thea- 
tres ;  but  when  the  population  of  all  the  earth  shall  have 
increased  a  thousand  fold,  and  steam  shall  have  annihi- 
lated distanoe,  they  wUl  receive  as  many  hundred  thou- 
sands. 

The  fhsion  of  nations  and  languages  will  also  increase 
the  fees  of  eminent  physicians,  pleaders,  and  others, 
whose  sphere  of  action  is  now  limited  by  the  barriers 
which  are  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  nationality  of 
states,  tiie  dfficulty  of  transit,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
languages. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  what  would  seem,  in  our 
eyes,  to  be  the  happiest  period  of  the  Future — its 
Middle  Ages,  as  it  we^ ;  after  which  peri^od  things, 
to  our  feelings,  begin  to  look  a  little  uncomfortable, 
if  not  black  and  dismal.  The  Malthusian  curse 
then  comes  into  full  operation.  We  have  a  wise 
and  beneficent  central  dominion-— free  trade — no 
wars — disease  disappears — ^the  human  form  becomes 
divine— intellectual  enjoyments  abound — ^the  high- 
est imaginable  civilisation  is  achieved  by  the  whole 
population — ^but  there  is,  alas !  very,  very  little  to 
eat.  The  productive  powers  of  nature  have  been 
developed  by  industry  and  science  to  the  utmost 
extent;  the  whole  earth,  and  every  inch  of  its  sur- 
face, has  been  brought  into  the  highest  cultivation ; 
and  there  is  not  a  foot  of  land  which  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  will  not  have  rendered  as  fertile 
as  the  richest  soils  now  are :  all  is  teeming  and 
productive ;  and  yet  food  fails.  From  animal  food, 
or  a  proportion  of  meat,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Universal  Kingdom  are  first  driven  to  grain,  like 
the  Hindoos ;  and  next  from  rice,  maize,  and  oats, 
to  roots,  like  the  Irish,  sauced,  perhaps,  with  a 
little  fish.  Pastures  are  first  turned  into  corn-land ; 
there  is  no  milk  nor  butter,  any  more  than  meat;  * 
and,  next,  all  corn-land  becomes  potato-ground,  or 
ground  for  raising  some  yet  undiscovered  root,  or 
roots,  which  may  yield  more  sustenance  than  the 
potato,  from  an  equal  space.  Looking  longingly 
back  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  from  this  opening 
Canaan,  we  are  again  overwhelmed,  and  must 
turn  for  support  to  our  original : — 

The  principles  which  have  already  turned  the  pastures 
of  populous  countries  into  com  lands,  and  the  com  lands 
of  stiU  more  populous  countries  into  potato  grounds,  will 
eventually  free  the  earth  from  forests,  deserts,  swamps, 
hedges,  trees,  and  every  other  obstraction  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cheapest  sort  of  food.  The  beast  of  the  field 
will  have  no  hiding-place,  and  the  species  of  every  bird 
that  cannot  live  on  worms  or  insects,  will  become  ex- 
tinct. Poultry,  should  it  be  reared  at  all,  will  beoome 
as  scarce  as  venison  has  already  become  in  all  populous 
countries.  The  rivers  will  afford  but  a  scantv  supply  of 
fish  fot  so  great  a  multitude  ;  but  the  seas  will  probably 
yield  a  sufficient  supply  to  vary,  in  some  measure,  the 
diet  of  the  people.  As  the  North,  moreover,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  its  climate,  vrill  not  be  capable 
of  producing  the  same  kind  of  vegetables  as  the  south, 
the  people  will  possess  more  than  one  sort  of  root. 

The  limited  extent  of  productive  space  will  also  banish 
winei  spiritd;  tea>  ^.^  Rom  the  boa^  i  men  will  net  be 
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able  to  indulge  in  laznriesy  when  all  the  emrth  shall  be 
required  for  the  production  of  neoesaarieB. 

I  think  we  may  conclude  that  when  the  world  shall 
be  fhlly  peopled,  a  small  portion  of  fish,  two  or  three 
sorts  of  roots,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water,  will 
constitute  the  diet  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  how  large 
a  population  the  earth,  when  fhlly  oultiTated,  will  sup- 
port ;  but  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  show  tiiat  it  will 
support  more  than  a  certain  number. 

Even  with  our  present  skill  in  agriculture,  if  we  were 
willing  to  expend  sufficient  labour,  we  might  make  any 
acre  of  ground  annually  yield  S,000  pounds  of  food  in 
the  form  of  wheat,  6,000  in  the  form  of  maixe,  or  80,000 
in  the  form  of  roots.  Consequently,  should  agricultural 
improvement  advance  no  ftirther,  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  world  will  support  fifteen  inhabitants  on  a  root  diet 
— provided  two  thousand  pounds  of  roots  be  sufficient  to 
support  an  individual  for  a  year.  As,  therefore,  there 
are  about  twenty  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
the  habitable  world,  the  whole  earth  will  support  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  on  a  root 
diet — and,  as  I  have  already  shown,  to  a  root  diet  we 
must  come  at  last. 

But  as  the  world  will  have  but  small  rations 
served  at  its  public  table — ^for  the  quantify  of  food, 
no  more  than  the  age  of  marriage,  can,  at  this  stage, 
be  left  to  individual  discretion — ^fortunately  it  will 
have  little  or  no  labour  to  perform.  Machinery,  long 
ere  then  perfected,  will  have  thrown  the  masses 
wholly  out  of  employment,  because  their  assistance 
is  no  longer  required — a  few  persons  being  sufficient 
to  keep  the  machines  in  operation.  Besides,  manu- 
factures of  clothing  will  have  long  been  useless,  as 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  raw  material  to  fabricate 
into  cloth.  There  will  be  neither  wool,  fur,  nor 
feathers,  for  beast  and  bird  are  extinct;  and,  for- 
tunately, no  more  babbling  about  natural  history. 
No  flax  or  cotton  will  be  raised,  nor  mulberry  trees 
to  feed  silk- worms.  Roots  yield  few  fibres  that  can 
be  converted  into  raiment^  and  what  they  do  yield 
wUl  be  required  by  the  machinery.  Clothing, 
long  excessively  dear,  will  at  last  be  discontinued. 
We  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  printing  and 
writing  paper^  when  rags  shall  cease  along  with 
clothing ;  and  when  the  only  material  will  be  for  a 
time,  the  fibres  and  skins  of  fishes  to  convert  into 
trousers  and  petticoats,  or  when  every  man  shall 
be  clothed  in  his  own  spun  hair.  Yet  our  author 
has  grave  doubts  as  to  this  resource. 

The  skins  and  intestines  of  fish  will  form  a  material 
of  which  dress  might  be  made  ;  but  they  will  be  required 
for  food  ;  for  when  the  people  shall  be  no  longer  able  to 
procure  the  flesh  of  other  creatures,  they  will  hold  even 
the  skins  of  fish  to  be  luxurious :  even  now,  men  eat 
tripe.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  sufficient  human  hair 
to  clothe  the  population ;  for  a  man's  clothes  would 
wear  out  faster  than  he  could  replace  them,  if  he  could 
procure  nothing  but  his  own  hair  to  make  them  of. 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion,  even  if  ringlets  were 
moreluxuriant,  and  moustaches  thicker,  than  in  our 
days.  Did  we  not  say  right  that  this  was  a  dis- 
mal, hungry  Utopia  ?  The  skins  of  fishes  counted 
luxuries  by  men  who  have  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  who  are  still  unhappily 
carnal  in  their  unsatisfied  appetites !  Would  there 
be  no  danger  of  them  becoming  cannibals?  The 
omnivorous  human  stomach  confined  to  roots  I— 
But  for  clothing  there  is  another  resource  oesides 
the  ikagreen  suits. 

The  metals  will  be  by  ftur  the  okeapesti  if  not  the  only 


materials  that  the  people  will  have  for  nakiiig  dotti«g. 
If,  therefore,  they  should  clothe  themselves  at  all,  I  tbink 
they  will  be  compelled  to  be  content  with  suehcbthing 
as  tiiey  may  be  able  to  procure  by  weaving  the  finer  sorto 
of  metals  into  garments.* 

But,  for  the  following  reasons,  I  think  we  miy  pn- 
sume  that  the  people  will  cease,  for  the  most  part,  to 
clothe  themselves  at  all. 

As  the  population  will  be  settled  in  the  finest  climates, 
clothing  will  not  be  at  all  neeei$ary ;  on  the  oontraiyi  i 
metalUc  dress,  though  never  so  finely  woven,  would  be 
particularly  disagreeable  in  the  sun,  and  not  very  plea- 
sant in  the  shade.  The  shame  of  lutkedness,  tho^ore, 
will  be  the  only  motive  that  man  will  have  for  clotbing 
himself. 

That  fiiJse  modesty  which  makes  us  shun  nakedness, 
is  an  acquired,  not  a  necessary  feeling. 

We  admit  this :  and  now  the  feeling  of  fidse 
modesty  is  conquered  all  over  the  world — and  men 
and  women  are  again  so  many  stately  Adams  and 
lovely  Eves ;  and  we  have  reached  the  utmost  pos- 
sible state  of  mortal  perfection,  and  what  is  it? 
Universal  nakedness,  and  potato  or  cassava  diet, 
with  no  labour  to  perform,  and  little  to  eat! 

Long  before  this,  the  rate-receivers  have  become 
the  arbiters  of  the  amount  of  the  rate,  till  at 
length  all  property,  swallowed  up  in  the  rate,  be- 
comes public,  and  the  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  finest  climates,  that  it  may  be  maintained 
at  the  lowest  expense  of  food,  exactly  Uke  Puish 
Unions  in  our  times.  The  unemployed  masses 
maintained  by  the  rate  (the  paupen  namely)  will  be 
first  gathered  together ;  then  tiie  whole  communi- 
ties of  the  fflobe-kingdom.  Sometimes  we  are 
tempted  to  fancy  the  treatise  a  piece  of  delicate 
irony,  as  when  we  read  the  following  passage  :— 

As  a  permanently  unemployed  population  will  not  arise 
until  the  land  that  will  previously  have  been  employed 
in  producing  the  raw  material  of  clothing  will  be  eon- 
verted  into  food-producing  land,  of  coarse,  clothing  will 
be  excessively  dear.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  findisf 
the  poor  with  the  clothing  necessary  in  severe  climates 
will  induce  the  rate-payers  to  plant  the  pauper  naases 
in  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  poor ;  for, 
at  this  period,  the  world  will  contain  but  one  people,  and 
the  railroads  will  enable  the  pauper  masses  to  move  from 
one  region  to  another  with  the  ease  with  which  our  own 
poor  move  from  their  parishes  to  the  central  work-hoase. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  poor  will  not  like  to  leiTc 
their  native  countries :  of  course  they  will  not ;  but  did 
the  rate-payers  of  England  consult  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  when  they  made  the  new  poor-law  f 

The  new  peor-law  of  England,  clotheB,feeds,  and  kMlgcs 
the  poor ;  but  it  does  not  supply  them  with  any  money, 
because  it  was  discovered,  to  the  great  scandal  of  tlie 
rate-payers,  that  under  the  old  system  a  portion  of  the 
poor-rate  was  expended  by  the  paupers  on  mere  luxuries 
and  comforts.  As  the  same  motives  that  govern  the 
actions  of  the  rate-payers  of  the  present  day,  will  goTera 
the  actions  of  all  fttture  rate-payers,  I  preeome  the  pan- 
per  masses  will  not  be  supplied  with  any  money  while 
they  shall  continue  to  be  in  a  dependent  state. 

The  members  of  a  fkmily  feed  at  the  same  table  and 
at  the  same  hour,  because  they  find  that  by  so  doing  thej 
can  obtain  a  better  meal  for  a  eertain  son,  than  thejr 
copld  if  they  fisd  separately. 

But  a  grand  revolution,  which  we  have  lather 
forestalled  above,  follows  on  this.  The  unem- 
ployed masses,  the  paupers,  become  the  masters. 

*  Our  philosopher  seems  unaware  of  the  new  ikbriesof 
spun  glass,  which,  besides  being  splendid  in  appearance, 
last  for  ever.  They  would,  in  his  Utopia,  be  a  great  re- 
SQur^  while  clothes  continue  to  be  woni<— £.  T.  M» 
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'  time  about  Id  fair  play,  and  every  dog  has  his 
day/'  says  the  adage.    We  like  to  hear  this : 

Tha  power  whieh  the  masses  will  derive  from  the 
greatseas  of  their  numbers,  will  begin  to  be  felt  by  all ; 
lad  a  wholesome  dread  of  this  power  will  oause  the 
Indies  of  the  pauper  to  be  respected,  and  his  condition 
to  be  improved  by  the  rate-payers.  After  this  period, 
ftll  fbrtiier  inereue  of  the  pauper  masses  will  tend  to 
im|ffove  their  position,  by  enabling  them  to  demand  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  wealth. 

When  the  paupers  shall  have  increased  to  a  certain 
number,  they  will  possess  an  overwhelming  physical 
power :  and  their  power  will  be  increased  by  their  union  ; 
for  they  will  all  have  the  same  wants,  feelings,  preju- 
dices, habits,  pursuits,  objects,  and  hopes ;  and  none  will 
be  able  to  weaken  them  by  putting  interest  against 
interest,  because  they  will  form  but  one  interest. 

Nor  will  the  masses  be  deficient  in  that  power  which 
biowledge  gives ;  for  their  ranks  will  gradually  be  filled 
by  men  who  will  previously  have  been  manufkcturing  or 
agricultural  engineers — by  men  of  some  science.  Those 
who  shall  be  bom  paupers,  will  acquire  information  from 
ibe  multitudes  that  will  be  continually  joining  their 
class,  and  ft:om  tradition.  Even  now,  we  may  observe, 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  operative  classes 
are  gaining  upon  the  distributive  class ;  and  if  this  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  our  advance  in  civilisation, 
as  doubtless  it  is,  we  may  hope  that  when  the  period  of 
which  I  am  now  treating  shall  have  arrived — when  all 
shall  have  time  for  cultivating  their  minds — the  pauper 
miMes  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  upon  a  level,  in  point 
of  intelligence,  with  the  rate-payers. 

Moreover,  as  the  paupers  will  form  so  vast  a  majority, 
their  class  will  possess  a  fiur  greater  number  of  men  of 
geniuB  and  talent,  than  that  of  the  rate-payers.  Hence, 
I  think,  we  may  fiurly  conclude  that  the  pauper  masses 
will  possess  ib»  greatest  moral,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
phjsieal  power. 

The  pauper  interest  will  then  have  become  the 
dominant  interest.  It  will  be  ponper  ascendency 
all  over  the  world  I  They  will  be  the  law-makers 
—and  all  law-makers  legislate  to  suit  themselyes — 
at  least  they  have  always  done  so  hitherto ;  so  that 
*'  reform"  will  sweep  away  all  the  laws  which  the 
rate-payen  had  previously  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  down  the  rate,  and  the  dominant  inte- 
rest will  frame  others  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
as  high  as  possible. 

Myriads  of  popular  leaders  will  point  out  the  insuffl- 
eiency  of  the  poor-rate  ;  millions  of  paupers  will  clamour 
for  a  more  Uheral  supply  of  the  world's  wealth  ;  and  the 
rate-payers  will  no  longer  possess  the  power  of  resisting 
their  demands.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  pauper 
masses  will  be  content  with  a  small  increase  of  revenue ; 
a  dominant  power  never  spares  the  weak  ;  man  never 
Toluntarily  upholds  the  interests  of  others  at  the  expense 
of  his  own.  Gradually,  as  the  mass  shall  discover  their 
snpremaey,  they  will  increase  their  revenue  by  compell- 
ing the  government  to  raise  the  poor-rate.  The  holders 
of  wealth  will  see  their  danger,  and  will  struggle  to  pre- 
vent the  rate  from  rising  so  high  as  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  of  their  revenues  ;  but  they  must  sink,  for  their 
BDpremaey  will  hAve  passed  away,  and  the  pauper  will 
pay  no  more  attention  to  their  Wishes  than  their  class 
BOW  pays  to  the  wishes  of  the  pauper. 

Some  rather  Jack  Cadeish  legislation  is  hinted 
at  here ;  but  again  interest  will  correct  the  ahuses 
of  power ;  for  the  masses,  by  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  capitalists — ^first  the  smaller,  and 
then  the  larger— come  to  perceive  that,  with  pro- 
perty now  become  their  own,  or  common,  it  is  wis- 
dom to  adopt  the  best  management ;  and  so— 

The  sane  priaeiples  that  now  induce  the  landowner  to 
employ  ftrners  or  tenants  in  the  cultivation  pf  his 


estatSi  will  induce  the  masses  to  permit  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  pay  the  highest  rent  or  rate,  to  farm  the 
land  and  the  machinery.  The  natural  course  of  events 
will  fix  the  number  of  the  fr>ctors  that  will  be  required 
for  the  administration  of  property  ;  for,  by  raising  the 
rate  to  a  certain  height,  the  pauper  masses  may  reduce 
the  number  of  their  factors  as  much  as  necessary  ;  and 
it  will  be  the  interest  of  none  to  throw  a  portion  of  the 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  to  bring  part  of  the  machi- 
nery to  a  stand,  by  raising  the  rate  too  high. 

And  now,  everything  being  pushed  to  the  ex- 
tremity, and  in  the  most  perfect  state  attainable  in 
this  limited  globe  of  ours,  the  sole  remaining  duty 
is  to  keep  it  so.  Meat,  com,  spirits,  tobacco,  wine, 
tea,  coffee,  everything  that  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  aa 
the  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry,  have  been 
renounced  ;  clothing  and  bedding  have  disappeared, 
and  all  naked  mankind  having  become,  by  living  on 
the  one  root,  with  pure  water  ad  ItbUumy  healthy, 
handsome,  and  beautiful ;  are  living  en  f^assey  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  No  private  families — ^no  se- 
parate tables — none  of  the  sacred  firesides  of  our 
antiquated  world — ^no  household  gods. 

The  people  will  continue  to  live  together  In  large 
masses,  and  every  mass  will  be  settled  in  a  fine  climate, 
dwell  in  an  immense  public  building,  feed  at  public 
tables,  and  hold  all  things  in  common. 

When  the  pauper  masses  shall  first  become  the  domi- 
nant interest,  and  shall  begin  to  feel  their  power,  of 
course  they  will  begin  to  clamour  for  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life.  If  we  place 
ourselves  in  their  situation,  we  may,  perhaps,  foresee 
some  of  the  demands  they  will  make  upon  the  rate- 
payers. Each  mass  will  demand  that  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  oflicers  and  representatives,  shall  be  granted 
to  it ;  that  it  shall  be  well  fed  and  well  lodged,  and  that 
it  shall  be  supplied  with  sumptuous  temples,  libraries, 
baths,  theatres,  pleasure-grounds,  and  every  other  luxury 
that  a  public  leader  shidl  be  able  to  demand  and  the 
rate-payers  to  supply. 

But  though  the  position  of  the  masses  will  be  very 
good,  even  while  they  shall  continue,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  control  of  the  rate-payers,  it  will  soon  become 
much  better  when  they  shall  have  thoroughly  established 
their  supremacy  ;  for  they  will  tfien  be  the  sole  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  fruits  the  earth  will  yield,  and  all  the 
raw  material  the  world  will  contain.  They  will  possess, 
moreover,  a  machinery  that  will  be  capable  of  turning 
all  this  wealth  into  any  forms  they  may  please. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  our  present 
state  of  civilisation,  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the 
nature  or  greatness  of  the  wealth  with  which  the  masses 
will  be  surrounded,  I  think  we  may  form  a  faint  notion 
of  it. 

The  population  must  continue  to  be  divided  into  masses, 
because  if  all  the  people  should  dwell  together,  they 
could  not  walk  across  their  halls  in  a  day,  or  penetrate 
sufficiently  far  into  their  pleasure-grounds  to  get  out  of 
the  crowd :  consequently,  a  great  number  of  pidaces  will 
be  required.  As  the  population  will  be  immense,  of 
course,  there  will  be  a  vast  number  of  men  of  genius  and 
taste :  these  leading  spirits  will  induce  every  mass  to 
convert  its  wealth  into  the  noblest  and  most  useAil  forms. 
For  the  sites  of  their  habitations,  the  masses  will  be  able 
to  select  the  fkirest  and  the  most  salubrious  spots  in  the 
world.  In  building  their  houses,  and  forming  their 
pleasure-grounds,  moreover,  they  will  be  able  to  employ 
a  steam-machinery  of  boundless  manufacturing  power, 
and  all  the  marbles,  the  rich  metal^  and  tiie  precious 
stones,  the  earth  will  contain.  The  gold  which  they  will 
be  enabled  by  their  machinery  to  rend  f^m  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  will  be  so  abundant  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  all  their  household  utensils  of  it ;  and  they  will 
have  sufficient  glass  to  make  the  interior  of  their  houses 
I  as  brpliant  as  tiie  eye  could  bear. 
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Few  cooking  ntenailB  will  suffice.  If  any  of  the 
seed  of  John  Bull  or  his  son  Jonathan,  then  remain 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  prophesy,  that  there 
will  be  grumbling  men,  though  there  should  be 
attached  to  every  palace^  which  they  inhabit,  a 
theatre  for  dramatic  representations. 

No  need  of  knives  and  forks,  wine-glasses  and 
tea-cups,  pipes  and  ale-glasses ! 

But  to  maintain  society  at  this  pitch — ^to  en- 
sure to  it  even  the  root  diet  and  the  water  beverage 
-^the  population  must  be  kept  down  by  prohibiting 
marriage  to  all  below  a  certain  age.  The  author 
mentions  that  he  has  not  time  at  present  to  calcu- 
late what  this  age  may  be,  but  he  imagines  it  to  be 
late  in  life,  L^slation  may  prevent  marriage, 
but  what,  we  ask,  shall  prevent  children  from  being 
bom  in  this  new  Utopia,  any  more  than  In  the 
present  meat-eating,  wine-drinking,  clothes-wear- 
ing, sinful,  and  most  imperfect  world  ?— Our  author 
sagaciously  concludes  that  the 

Married  and  the  old  will  be  desirous  of  fixing  the  sge 
for  marriage  at  as  late  a  period  in  life  as  possible  ;  but 
aa  the  unmarried  and  the  y^oung  will  prefer  **  murried 
blessedness"  to  feasting,  of  oouree  they  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  power  wUch  they  will  derive  Atom  their 
snperiority  in  number  and  energy,  to  fix  it  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible. 

The  lateness  of  the  age  for  marrying,  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  health,  fn^tion,  and  b^uty  of  the  human 
frame. 

A  great  number  of  our  most  severe  diseases  are  here- 
ditary :  gout,  madness,  epilepsy,  sorofola,  and  many  other 
diseases,  descend  from  parent  to  child,  through  many 
generations  ;  and  thus  every  man  is  more  or  less  tainted 
with  a  oonstitational  predisposition  to  disease.  But  the 
lateness  of  the  marriages  will  gradually  deliver  the  hu- 
man race  from  this  heavy  curse ;  for  most  of  these 
diseases  carry  off  the  minority  of  their  victims  at  an 
earlier  period  in  life  than  the  age  at  which  the  people 
will  be  permitted  to  marry. 

This  is  all  very  well,  if  no  children  are  b^m  out 
of  wedlock.  But  what  becomes  of  the  enormous 
fees  which,  some  pages  back,  were  promised  to  the 
physicians  of  the  future  world,  when  disease  shall 
disappear  from  the  earth,  and  men  die  only  by  acci- 
dent or  of  old  age  ?  However,  perish  the  physician 
and  the  fee  I  and  let  man  resume  his  former  perfec- 
tion of  form,  and  walk  abroad  in  naked  majesty 
in  **  his  natural  form  and  colour."  Whether  that 
colour  be  black,  white,  or  brown,  we  are  not  told. 
Time  will  show. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  final  speoulations  of 
this  ingenious  dreamer  of  dreams  which  no  one 
can  gainsay,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  reasoning ;  and 
who,  we  believe,  must  be,  after  all,  an  honest  and 
benevolent  enthusiast,  and  no  grave  joker,  uttering 
absurdities  with  a  solemn  fiftce,  to  divert  himself 
with  public  credulity. 

Men  are  now  induced  to  exert  their  mental  powers  by 
the  desire  of  supplying  their  physical  wants ;  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  and  heat,  compel  us  to  labour  for  bread, 
lodging,  and  clothing.  When  the  period  of  which  I  am 
treating  shall  have  arrived,  such  motives  will  no  longer 
Infinence  mankind  ;  for  all  will  then  be  supported  by  the 
machinery.  But  men  will  still  have  other  aud  nobler 
motives  of  action :  the  desire  of  power,  fame,  distinction, 
an  immortal  name,  will  still  prompt  the  human  race  to 
exert  the  superior  fooulties  of  the  soul.  All  men  covet 
the  respect  and  applause  of  their  follow  eteatures.    At 


present,  the  mass  seek  riches  becauso  they  know  tiiat 
riches  confer  personal  distinction,  and  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  ;  but  when  aU  wealth  shall  be  held 
in  common,  and  no  man  shall  have  the  power  of  becom- 
ing richer  than  his  neighbour,  this  road  to  distinction 
will  he  dosed,  and  men  must  then  employ  other  metni 
to  obtain  oonsideration :  Literature,  the  arts  and  acieooei, 
the  administration  of  publio  affairs,  the  pulpit,  the 
stage,  and  the  rostrum,  will  be  the  only  paths  to  distinc- 
tion. The  same  motives  that  now  prompt  men  to  exert 
their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  will  then  prompt 
them  to  join  in  the  intelleotual  race.  Every  mia  thintfl 
for  distinction :  every  man  will  have  time  for  study,  and 
all  will  have  the  means  of  entering  upon  some  ktellee- 
tual  pursuit. 

Of  course,  we  eannot  have  the  fidntest  idea  of  the 
greatness  which  the  human  ndnd  will  attahi  when  the 
world  shall  be  fhlly  peopled,  and  when  the  energies  and 
intellect  of  the  whole  population  shall  be  concentrated 
on  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  advance  of  knowledge 
— ^when  men  shall  have  the  same  motives  for  seeking 
knowledge,  which  they  now  have  for  seeking  superior 
wealth 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  will  be  as  great 
a  number  of  men  of  genius,  in  proportion  lo  the  amonnt 
of  the  population,  as  at  any  period  since  the  world  wu 
created.  If,  therefore,  the  earth  should  be  capable  of 
supporting  three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  people, 
every  generation  will  have  a  greater  number  of  men  of 
genius  than  tiie  whole  period  that  has  elapsed,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  present  day,  has  produced  :  a  thousand 
generations  will  produce  more  than  a  thousand  times  as 
many  men  of  genius  as  the  world  has  yet  seen.    . 

.  .  .  The  world,  as  yet  has  produced  but  one  man 
that  could  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote  ;  but  when  cTery 
year  shall  produce  as  many  men  of  genius  as  the  whole 
of  the  peri(Mi  which  has  passed  since  the  Creation,  erery 
century  may,  perhaps,  produce  its  Shakspeare.  A  thon- 
sand  of  such  centuries  will  produce  a  thousand  of  sneh 
poets  ;  and  of  these  poets,  one  will  be  the  greatest,  and, 
by  excelling  the  greatest  poet  that  time  has  yet  pro- 
duced, will  raise  the  standard  of  poetic  excellence. 

Even  this  supreme  poet  may  sink  into  oblirioD ;  fofi 
should  the  world  continue  to  exist  a  hundred  thousand 
times  one  thousand  [years — and,  doubtless,  the  world 
was  not  created  as  the  toy  of  an  hour — ^beyond  his  time, 
a  thousand  names  will  arise,  to  rival  his. 

Nor  will  poets  be  the  only  men  whose  fome  will  be 
eclipsed  by  fame  of  the  great  of  posterity.  Genius  has 
already  produced  a  hundred  great  works :  when  every 
year  shall  produce  as  many  men  of  genius  as  the  world 
has  yet  possessed,  every  year  will  produce  its  hundred 
great  works ;  and  a  thousand  of  such  years  will  produce 
a  hundred  thousand  of  such  works.  Consequently,  shooM 
the  people  utterly  neglect  the  literature  of  their  day,  and 
devote  all  their  attention  to  these  great  works,  they  will 
not  have  time  to  read  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  them. 
Five  times  as  much  will  have  been  written  by  men  of 
genius,  on  every  subject  of  interest,  as  the  population 
will  be  able  to  read  ;  and  consequently,  four-fifths  of  this 
literature  must  sink  into  oblivion,  with  the  names  of  its 
authors. 

When  a  thousand  Newtons  shall  have  appeared,  a  few 
only  of  the  greatest  of  them  will  be  remembered :  men 
will  not  charge  their  memories  with  the  names  of  all 
Painters  and  sculptors  will  share  a  similar  fate. 

The  position  of  the  people  will  enable  them  to  adrance 
with  rapid  strides  in  mental  greatness.  A  oonoentrated 
population  is  always  more  ^lightened  than  a  scattered 
population :  the  soldier  is  generally  a  more  intelligent 
beinf  than  the  clown.  Men  unconsciously  imbibe  the 
intelligence  and  knowledge  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded :  the  Englii^  peasant  who  has  never  entered  a 
school,  is  too  much  enlightened  to  believe  in  witchcraft, 
or  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  The  splendid  liters* 
ture,  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  the  social  advaata^ 
which  all  will  ei\joy,  will  enable  the  people  at  large  to 
attain  greater  intellectual  power,  than  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  of  the  present  day  can  hope  to  acquire. 
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fiat  Um  monJ  improTtment  of  the  people  will  b«  the 
frestest  adTiatage  they  will  deriye  ftt>iii  their  position. 

Ai  then  are  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealUi  in  the 
wo^house,  the  paupers,  at  the  period  at  which  they  will 
become  the  dominant  power,  will  hare  been  liying  for 
maay  preceding  oenlnries  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

DistinoHonsofrankand  wealth,  at 

a  osrkain  period,  must  cease.  Nor  is  it  likely  they  will 
ever  be  reTiyed ;  for  no  class  will  possess  superior 
wealth,  and  when  all  shall  be  equal  in  point  of  wealth, 
til  will  be  equal  In  rank :  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  fine  titles  on  their  equals  in  power  and  fortune 
-Hvf  writing  '^  wine"  on  empty  bottles.  Axistocratical 
pride  and  superciliousness,  and  plebeian  serrility,  enyy 
and  uncharitableness,  will  depart  with  distinctions  of 
nnk  and  wealth.  Men  will  meet  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  society  will  be  freed  from  the  barriers  which  now 
wpaiate  men  into  castes,  and  preyent  all  freedom  of 
social  tntereourw. 

As  men  will  haye  but  few  priyate  interests,  most  of 
the  baser  passions  will  be  greatly  modified.  Ayariee 
will  cease  to  pollute  the  soul ;  for  as  none  will  be  able 
ts  hold  private  property,  there  will  be  no  food  for  this 
hideous  passion.  Caieatiiig,oyerreaching,  shuffling,  lying, 
&wiiiDg,  coyetousness,  and  a  hundred  other  yices,  wUl 
disappear  with  their  parent,  avarice  ;  and  men  will  won- 


det  how  their  fon{iath«ri  could  be  so  base  as  to  indulge 
in  them.  Criminal  codes  will  scarcely  be  necessary  ;  lor 
no  man  will  be  able  to  rob  his  neighbour,  and  aU  will 
stand  in  so  much  awe  of  the  opinion  of  their  mass,  that 
none  will  dare  to  commit  a  mean  or  dishonourable  act^ 
Personal  character  alone  will  command  respect,  or  ob- 
tain distinction ;  and  consequently,  men  will  have  the 
same  motives  for  seeking  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  a  fair 
and  estimable  character,  which  they  now  have  for  seek- 
ing to  acquire  wealth  :  men  thirst  for  gold,  only  because 
wealth  confers  distinction  t  they  wUl  then  covet  a  fair 
name,  because  character  alone  will  then  confer  distinc- 
tion and  command  respect.  All,  moreover,  wUl  be 
k  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  none  will  be  so  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant as  to  prefer  the  absurdities  of  idolatry  to  the  only 
religion  that  is  fit  for  reasonable  beings. 

There  is  certainly  in  this  fair  promise  of  the 
world,  when  the  different  orders  of  men  shall  have 
fairly  changed  places,  until  all  are  equal  and  all 
happy,  much  to  compensate  for  short  commons, 
living  en  masse,  and  being  placed  under  the  law 
against  marriage,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  under 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  prudential  check. 


CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

ON  ITS  PBOGRESS :  ON  OUR  LATE  POETS^  INDIVIDUALLY  AND  COLLEC- 
TIVELY !  AND  ON  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION. 

Tu  das  epulis  acoumbere  dimm. — Virgil, 
VsatTB  banb  ls  StVLB. — C'est  une  quality  indispsnsable  et  qni  suffit  pour  rendre  recommendable  un  ^rivain. 
...  Si,  sur  toutes  sortes  de  sigets,  nous  voulions  ^crire  ai^ourdHiui  comme  on  ^crivait  du  temps  de  Louis  XIV. 

nons  n*&nriona  point  de  v^rit^,  dans  le  siyU :  car  nous  n'avons  plus  les  mimes  moBurs,  les  memos  humeurs  et  les 

nemes  opinions. — M,  Jouhert, 


CHAPTER  It 

The  following  papers  lay  claim  only  to  the 
properties  of  a  sketch  ;  the  subject  itself  is  inex- 
haustible, and  the  present  chapter  a  few  sheets. 
The  purpose  which  tiie  author  had  in  view  was  to 
illustrate  certain  propositions,  and  he  has  confined 
hhnself  to  this,  perhaps  with  more  strictness  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  the  beautiful  treatise  by 
ar  Philip  adney— « the  Defence  of  Poesy"— 
which  has  been  often  quoted,  and  which,  by  a  sin- 
gular inaptitude.  Bishop  Percy  made  his  motto  on 
the  collection  of  ^  Ancient  English  Poetry."  The 
Knteuoe  is  the  following : — '*  Certainly  I  must 
confesse  mine  own  barbarousnesse,  I  never  heard 
the  old  song  of  Perde  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  moyed  more  than  with  a  trumpet : 
snd  yet  'tis  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder,  vnth 
no  rougher  Yoice  than  rude  stile ;  which  being  so 
ctOI  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  oobwebbe  of  that 
nncivill  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the 
gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindare?"  Now,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  it  would  have  ceased  to  wori  at  all, 
bad  it  been  so  trimmed :  it  would  hare  lost  all  simi* 
hirity,  dther  Sn  power  or  otherwise,  to  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  to  an  old  English  ear.  But  this,  and 
other  CJlacies  of  the  same  fianily,^haTe  never  ceased 
to  pass  cunenty  and  almost  erery  person  has  some 
ptrticular  style  or  class  that  they  make  a  rule 
whereby  to  approve  or  reject  all  poetry.  Poetry 
bis  bten  continually  euhjected  to  deftnitiotis,  and 


precedents  hare  cramped  criticism.  The  present 
day,  indeed,  has  freed  itself  from  the  arbitrary  divi- 
sions of  poetry  into  epic,  lyric,  &c.:  but  still  it  is 
liable  to  petty  and  fiJse  tribunals,  in  the  more  im- 
portant matters  of  "proper  sphere,"  "power,"  and 
"capabUity:"  and  it  is  with  reference  to  these,  its 
essential  qualities^  that  definitions  are  most  objec- 
tionable. In  its  obvious  character  it  is  easily  de- 
scribed, as  in  the  dictionary,  "  metrical  composi- 
tion," or  as  in  the  following  pages :  but,  in  essence, 
it  is  indescribable;  a  subtle  spirit  as  wonderful  as 
life,  and,  like  life,  only  t9  be  known  through  its 
agents.  It  is  much  easier  to  tell  what  is  not  poetry 
than  what  is:  there  is  nothing  less  poetic  than  to 
define  poetry. 

Bi^  all  that  the  author  feels  it  necessary  to  do 
in  these  prefatory  remarks,  is  to  acknowledge  the 
restricted  nature  of  his  sketches,  and  to  state  the 
reason  why ' it  is  so.  Having, done  this,  he  will 
merely  add  a  passage  from  the  courtly  writer 
already  quoted.  "^For  the  question  is,  whether 
the  famed  image  of  poesie,  or  the  regular  instruc- 
tion of  phOosophy,  hath  the  more  force  in  teaching : 
wherein.  If  tiie  philosophers  have  more  rightly 
shewed  themselves  philosophers,  than  the  poets 
have  attained  to  the  high  toppe  of  their  profession 
(as,  in  truth,  medioeribus  esse  poetis,  non  Dii,  wm 
homines,  non  eoncessere  eolumnw,)  it  is  (I  say  again) 
not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  that  by  few  men  that 
art  can  be  accomplished.  The  poet  is  Indeed  the 
right  popular  philosopher." 
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It  may,  perliapSi  be  posaible  to  divide  men  into 
two  grand  classes ;  those  who  teach,  on  the  one 
hand — and  those  who  are  taught,  on  the  other; 
those  who  create,  who  think  for  themselves,  who 
walk  privileged  and  restless,  ever  working  and 
opening  wider  loopholes  into  the  sphere  of  thought 
—and  those  who  recognise  nothing  but  what  is 
presented  to  them,  who  sit  contented  with  rest  and 
admiration  of  their  superiors,  adding  only  to  the 
hUtory  of  the  world. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  composed  of  a  small 
number,  and  the  latter  of  millions  ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, which  appears  so  great  at  first  consideration, 
becomes  overwhelmingly  greater,  when  years  and 
calm  criticism  sifts  again  the  winnowed  grain ;  and 
all  those  who  have  been  admitted  among  them,  but 
not  of  them,  who  have  appeared  to  be  the  children 
of  lights  by  reflecting  the  light  of  others,  have  been 
returned  to  their  baser  kindred  ;  when  the  chance 
elevation  of  fashion,  or  the  partial  nature  of  some 
quality  which  had  supported  them  in  the  esteem 
of  an  age,  or  the  sympathies  of  one  class,  has  failed 
to  be  understood ;  or  when  the  vanity  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  take  the  place  of  their  supe- 
riors has  been  disclosed  by  time.  The  seats  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  have  always  been  few,  and  they 
must  continue  so.  The  capacity  of  learning,  and 
the  power  of  classification  and  comprehension  in 
the  human  mind  increase  as  the  objects  whereon 
to  exercise  these  faculties  multiply.  Distinctions, 
which  were  technical,  fade  away  ;  and  differences, 
in  degree,  become  less  discernible,  while  we  gene- 
ralize on  the  results,  and  enter  the  wider  sphere 
of  accumulated  knowledge  :  *^  looking  before  and 
after,"  national,  and  theoretical,  and  artificial  re- 
lations of  all  kinds  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  poets 
of  any  age  or  phase  of  social  order  become  amal- 
gamated under  one  common  head.  The  models  of 
poetic  composition  possessed  by  the  ancients,  were 
few  and  simple  in  their  object  as  well  as  in  their 
style.  Their  hierarchy  of  poets  contained  few 
other  than  fabulous  thrones.  Apollo  himself,  and 
Orpheus,  who  charmed  the  rocks  and  the  wild 
animals  with  his  art,  and  Dsdalus,  the  plastic 
artist,  were  seated  beside  the  more  authentic  per- 
sons of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  The  lyric  poets  and 
the  dramatists  followj  these ;  but  wherever  there 
was  reverence  there  was  fable  with  the  natives  of 
Attica ;  and  the  history  of  the  death  of  ^schylus 
is  only  as  dubious  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  wings. 
All  these  were  widely  distinct,  and  the  patron  gods 
of  their  various  compositions.  But  now,  the  ^hole 
coincides  in  a  few  broad  characteristics,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  reducible,  in  its  spirit  as 
well  as  its  form  and  machinery,  to  a  unity  in  our 
complicated  criticism.  Society  has  become  nearly 
three  thousand  years  older  since  then ;  a  new  spirit 
animates  all  pursuits ;  new  purposes,  and  combina- 
tions of  purposes,  have  come  into  operation,  and 
developed  themselves  in  forms  as  varied  and  as 
complex*  Every  nation  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe  has  added  to  the  number  of  inventors ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  every  age,  the  collision  of  new 
creeds  with  old,  and  of  phUosophy  with  both,  have 
modified  poetry  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  more 
obvious  features,    But^  notwithstanding  all  this. 


we  attribute  the  highest  genius  to  a  number  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  choir  of  the  earliest  age  of 
poetry.  Some  have  made  a  higher  selection  than 
even  that,  and  raised  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shak- 
speare,  into  a  trilogy  unapproachable;  the  only 
immortals,  through  a  vast  cycle  of  years  to  come, 
when  the  lesser  varieties  and  temporaiy  heroes 
shall  have  become  foigotten  or  extinguished.  They 
are  representatives  of  generic,  not  specific,  existence. 

This  separation,  by  intellectual  capacity,  ia  an 
unpleasant  one.  There  are  few  who  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  themselves  more  fitted  to  enjoy,  or  to 
understand,  than  to  invent;  and  the  vast  extension 
of  education,  and  the  means  of  improving  taste,  has 
converted  readers  into  writers.  The  number  of  poeU 
thus  squandered  on  the  world  hias  been  tremendous 
— ^prose  had  no  charms  for  the  majority — ^poetiy 
was  the  vehicle  which  all  resorted  to ;  and  the 
quantity  of  verse,  written  and  printed,  has  been 
such  as  to  make  all  works  written  inverse  compa- 
ratively disregarded.  Every  member  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration  has  been  in  his  time  poetic; 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  every  member  of  the  bench 
of  Bishops  besides :  the  fashionable  portrait  painter 
(Sir  T.  Lawrence)  was  found  to  carry  his  MS. 
books  of  poems  in  his  pocket ;  and  the  fashionable 
quack  to  improvise.  Ladies  agreed  that  writing 
verse  was  a  necessary  accompli^ment;  and  of  all 
men,  they  were  also  agreed,  the  most  loveable  were 
the  poets.  When  poetry  was  thus  in  the  zenith  of 
admiration,  both  in  the  persons  of  its  profeeson, 
and  from  its  novelty,  every  one  was  ambitious  of 
being  akin  to  those  who  occupied  so  much  atten- 
tion. But  those,  also,  were  the  creatures  of  the 
great  impulse  which  brought  so  many  into  light ; 
and  the  advancement  both  in  art  and  taste,  since 
the  magazine  poetry  of  half  a  century  ago  was  tole- 
rated, is  an  evidence  of  a  new  life  having  been  in- 
fused from  some  worthier  tUma  mater  than  ftshion. 
The  reaction  which  has  followed  has  been  the  result 
of  that  overstrained  and  universal  attention  and 
emulation  in  the  public,  and  of  that  high-wrought 
manner  which  was  necessary  to  keep  up  that  atten- 
tion for  so  long  a  time. 

The  present  equivocal  condition  of  poetical  com- 
position, has  also  another  cause.  The  Reflective 
poets,  who  placed  themselves  apart  from  the  stream 
of  popular  excitement,  becoming  gradually  more 
studied  as  criticism  regains  its  equanimity,  have 
created  a  second  order  of  imitators.  Before  con- 
sidering these  authors  and  their  several  influences, 
it  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  advantageous  to  trace 
the  expansion  and  change  which  successive  centu- 
ries have  evolved  in  the  nature  of  English  poetry. 
Poetry,  as  an  art,  may  be  said  to  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  fitting  and  true  expression  of  the  passions 
and  thoughts.  The  passions  and  thoughts  of  the 
human  animal,  then,  in  their  phases,  should  posseas 
a  corresponding  poetic  vehicle :  and  it  becomes  a 
question,  whether  there  ought  to  be  such  things  as 
standards  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  innovations,  or  in  what  degree  it  is 
an  art  established  by,  and  referable  to,  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  ancient  precedents.  The  refined  condi- 
tion of  the  physical,  and  the  reflective  condition  of 
the  intellectual^  nature  displayed  in  the  present  art. 
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bs  little  in  common  with  the  simple  animal  of  an 
early  period.    From  our  being  subject  to  external 
things,  they  have  become  subject  to  us.    First,  we 
have  a  picture  of  half-clad  tribes  iuTading  or  repel- 
ling tribes  of  a  di£ferent  tongue ;  the  remains  of 
the  rectilinear  fabrics  and  fortifications  of  the  Ro- 
man conquerors,  decaying  before  the  hurried  and 
grotesque  inventions  wherewith  necessity  supplies 
their  place ;  a  contented  and  enervated  race  reced- 
ing from  the  shore,  bearing  with  them  their  triad 
verses,  and  their  unimproveable  harp,  before  the 
knding  of  the  northern  foreigners,  whose  vinwn 
dmonum  is  poured  out  in  a  wai^hant.    By  and 
hy,  grades  and  orders  of  men  become  fixed.    The 
serf  belongs  to  the  soil,  and  the  soil  to  his  lord ; 
more  than  bodily  wants  are  felt ;  and  religion,  hav- 
ing also  gained  a  firm  organic  condition,  (that  is  to 
say,  the  Christian  faith  putting  down  all  others, 
and,  by  constituting  itself  the  crown  and  the  head 
of  social  order,  placing  its  affirmative  on  the  feudal 
system,)  the  scene  becomes  infinitely  varied.   Fes- 
tivals, dress,  warfare,  houses,  decorations — every- 
thing becomes  composite.     A  hundred  di£ferent 
nations  retaining  wrecks  of  their  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, are  amalgamated  by  the  Christian  and 
aristocratic  principles  of  union  and  subjugation, 
l^me  is  changed,  from  a  mero  military  task-master 
of  savage  nations  laying  claim  alike  to  mountain 
and  stream,  to  a  vital  law-giver.    ^  The  banners, 
the  crosses  of  various  composition,  the  cups,  the 
dirines,  the  canopies,  the  capes,  the  cowls,  the 
crosiers,  the  mitres,  whose  forms  are  met  with  in 
the  Grothic,  preserved  the  symbols  of  the  worship, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  produced  unexpected 
effects  of  art."    The  regal,  the  knightiy,  the  magis- 
terial, the  guild  brethren,  the  peasantry ;  the  secular 
clergy,  the  religious  of  all  fraternities  and  degrees; 
penitents,  pardoners,  or  bishops,  presented  equal 
(iiversity  in  their  costumes  and  pursuits.    The  arts 
also  shared  in  the  novelties  of  the  time ;  and  romance 
presents  us,  like  the  architecturo  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  a  style  of  composition  almost  without  law  or 
rule.    This  period,  by  its  very  nature,  was  one  of 
transition.     The  monarohical  principle  is  an  impo- 
sition ;  and  there  b  inherent  in  the  human  mind  a 
certain  self-reliance,  understood  both  by  the  judg- 
ment, and  more  ultimately  by  the  imagination, 
which  must  throw  off  dominations,  and  continue 
changing  all  laws  but  those  of  nature.    Habit  is  a 
second  nature ;  but  still  it  is  very  secondary,  and 
the  primary  power  is  always  rebelling  against  it. 

In  Chaucer,  James  I.,  Lydgate,  &c.,  the  study 
of  models  in  composition  again  arose.  Writings 
hegan  to  be  adapted  to  certain  sorts  of  readers;  and 
not  long  afterwards^  the  Reformation,  addressing 
the  reason  of  men,  (which,  be  it  recollected,  was 
never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  popiilarly 
addressed,)  seems  to  discover  the  land  which  the 
previous  generationshad  wistfully  circumnavigated. 
Thencefonvard  the  known  was  carefully  divided 
and  separated  from  the  unknown.  The  genius  of 
the  Reformation  was,  in  a  great  degree,  neffotion; 
while  that  of  the  old  system  had  been  a  liberal 
<iffirMaUo».  All  things  wero  now  doubted  but  such 
as  were  proved :  the  onus  probandi  lay  on  him  who 
asiiried;  fonnerly  it  retted  with  him  who  denied. 


Rules  were  everywhere  laid  down.  This^  it  is  evi- 
dent, was  a  great  good,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  history;  but  poetry  was  not  capable  of 
sharing  in  the  benefit.  It  could  not  be  reduced  to 
rule,  otherwise  than  rhetorically.  Authorities  can- 
not either  move  the  feelings  or  convince  the  reason. 
The  grand  constellation  of  dramatists  wero  free  men 
standing  on  the  isthmus  between  the  new,  and  the 
old,  and  independent  of  both. 

This  period  has  now  elapsed.  The  Reformation, 
by  addressing  itself  to  the  logical  faculty  as  its 
arbiter,  has  proved  more  than  its  own  master.  For 
a  short  time,  the  Horatian  code  contained  the  laws, 
without  appeal,  which  governed  poetry.  But  this 
could  not  continue :  we  had  more  to  say  than  these 
laws  allowed  us  the  liberty  of  uttering ;  and  it  waa 
evidentiy  no  crime  to  break  laws  whose  use  was 
long  gone  by,  as  it  can  be  no  evil  to  omit  daily 
ablutions  of  the  elbows  in  this  country,  though  in 
Arabia  such  observance  niay  prevent  disease.  We 
have  all  sorts  of  philosophy,  speculative  and  expe- 
rimental ;  schools  of  criticism,  eclectic  and  esthe- 
tic;* and  schools  of  poetry  manifold ;  and  poets 

Thick  as  aatnmnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Yallombrosa. 

With  the  principal  of  these  the  reader  is,  doubtiess, 
well  acquainted.  The  last  thirty  years  have  seen 
much  heartburning  and  party  spirit  displayed  by 
their  partisans.  In  another  place,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  how  much  the  various  great  poets  we 
have  had,  deserve  to  be  considered  diverse,  and  how 
much  they  are  the  same.  Some  have  prefaced  their 
poems  by  theories;  others  have  only  tried  to  please 
and  to  beguile  the  hour.  One  has  said — **  What 
can  you  make  of  a  man  who  will  write  by  system?" 
and  yet  the  questioner  himself  did  so,  as  much  as 
he  of  whom  the  question  was  asked.  This  **  writ- 
ing by  a  system"  is  the  characteristic  of  all  alike. 
From  this  plentiful  harvest  our  granaries  are 
now  filled ;  nor  has  the  grain  been  yet  winnowed — 
the  chaflT  separated  from  the  wheat.  This  has  not 
been  done,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  judging  of 
the  objects  in  close  juxtaposition  to  which  we  stand, 
and  partiy  because  the  politics  of  the  day  have 
caused  parties  and  party  feeling,  which  has  but 
lately  subsided.  Reform,  and  the  measures  pre- 
ceding it,  have,  in  some  degree,  shifted  the  relation 
of  state  parties,  and  the  virulence  has  subsided  suf- 
ficiently to  let  us  consider  the  literary  doings  apart 
alike  from  the  political  or  the  fashionable ;  while 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  although  short  time  in 
speaking  of  an  immortality,  may  afford  time  to 
judge  of  the  likelihood  of  its  attainment.  The 
voices  of  these  gifted  spirits  are  now,  however,  for 
the  most  part,  stilled.  Young  poets  springing  up, 
(and  there  are  many,)  may  find  themselves,  as  it 
were,  heirs  to  the  titie  without  the  inheritance; 
and  this,  too,  when  the  number  of  critics,  more 
properly  entitied  to  the  appellation,  is  increasing ; 
and  tiie  number  of  poetical  aspirants,  worthy  to  be 

*  In  using  these  words  while  speaking  of  English  cri- 
ticism, readers  of  German  may  perhaps  oomplain  that 
they  are  made  to  mean  something  different  horn,  what 
they  signify  in  the  literature  of  that  country.  They  are 
only  used  fbr  want  of  others  mere  eerrecti  or  mere  pre* 
perly  aatithetieah 
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such,  increasing  likewise.  That  the  audience  is 
really  so  few  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  to  be, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  so  certain ;  as  there  have 
been  such  things  as  second  editions  of  books  of 
poetry,  by  names  unknown,  but  a  few  years  ago. 
But  that  the  public  attention  is  less  directed  to  the 
poetic  art  than  to  any  other,  and  to  poetxy  than  to 
any  other  literary  product,  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
It  may  also  be  granted  that,  if  Southey,  Moore,  or 
Wordswortli,  (as  the  volume  published  a  few  years 
ago,  by  the  last  of  these,  proved,)  were  this  day  to 
add  to  their  works  something  even  greater  than 
they  have  yet  published,  they  would  meet  with 
little  increase  of  fame  by  doing  so.  The  author  of 
"  Lalla  Rookh"  might  repeat  his  own  verse; — 

Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying ; 
Than  to  be  blessed  with  light,  and  see 

That  light  for  erer  flying. 
All  that's  bright  must  fade, 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

This  result  would  follow,  because  the  public 
mind  is  made  up  regarding  the  merits  of  these  ; 
and  this  being  so,  additional  quantity  of  writings 
would  be  useless.  And  all  of  them  being  in  the  high- 
est degree  mannered,  t.  e,  drawing  from  their  own 
resources  alone,  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  might 
expect  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  has 
already  experienced.  Several,  indeed,  it  is  said, 
have  poems  in  manuscript,  which  they  decline  to 
publish ;  and  Melpomene  alone  is  worshipped  by 
those  who  desire  the  honours  of  the  muses.  No- 
velty may  now  be  more  easily  attained  in  the 
drama ;  and  it  is  this  desire  of  novelty,  and  the  vast 
number  of  those  who  aspire  to  satisfy  it,  that  are 
the  greatest  evils  under  which  we  labour.  What 
appearance  does  the  present  state  of  the  poetic  pub- 
lic, both  reading  and  writing,  present?  The  most 
heterogeneous  that  can  be  imagined.  As  might  be 
expected,  after  the  advent  of  so  many  great  and 
original  minds,  the  whole  is  an  imitation  of  certain 
peculiarities.  The  rising,  or  rather  the  risen  gene- 
ration, has  been  reared  in  admiration  of  our  late 
promulgators  of  new  poesies ;  and  thus  our  young 
poets  want  the  freedom  of  those  who  wrote  in  a 
period  of  excited  hope  and  actual  revolution.  The 
shadow  of  reverence  falls  upon  us  as  well  as  the  shel- 
ter;  while  our  ears  are  so  filled  with  their  melody, 
that  we  cannot  listen  to  the  multitudinous  sea  or 
to  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  writers :  the  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  gorged ;  the  feast  has  been  spread  with  such 
lavish  luxury,  that  they  cannot  so  soon  renew  their 
appetite. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  Utilitarianism  being 
the  cause  of  this ;  but  if  so,  how  comes  it  there  are 
so  many  writers  ?  It  might  be  expected  that  utili- 
tarianism would  have  produced  a  lack  of  the  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  of  the  consuming  party.  But  is 
this  the  case  ?  Certainly  it  is  the  contraiy  ;  and 
instead  of  this  age  being  antipoetical,  if  we  take 
the  quantity  written  as  evidence,  it  is  the  most 
poetic  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  economy 
which  is  spreading  over  all  pursuits,  and  reducing 
them  to  democratic  comprehension,  and  the  practi- 


cal and  labour-saving  characier  which  is  eraepmg 
over  our  arts,  have  already  planted  laurels,  not 
rooted  them  up ;  and  one  of  l&e  most  remarkable 
men  that  the  age  has  seen  has  been  produced  by 
them.    Ebenezer  Elliott  Is  a  phenomenon  not  to  be 
mentioned  altogether  without  wonder.    His  sonl 
seems  to  be  possessed  of  physical  paaidons  like  the 
body,  and  his  poetry  is  like  its  writhing  under  their 
torture.    He  has  been  saved  from  the  evil  already 
mentioned  as  destroying  originality  in  our  younger 
poets,  by  being  comparatively  apart  from  the  bon- 
ness  of  criticism ;  and  so  it  is  probable  little  an  ad- 
mirer of  such  as  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
who  are  to  be  expounded  and  analysed.    Bnt, 
although  the  genius  of  Elliott  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  qualities  pointed  out  as  at  once  the 
production  and  the  embodiment  of  the  indomitable 
thirst  for  political  as  well  as  for  all  other  reasoning, 
he  has  little  connexion  with,  or  influence  on,  the 
state  of  poetry  and  tlie  other  writers  of  verse.    He 
stands  apart ;  and  the  value  of  his  poetry  is  its 
passion, — ^its  sincerity,  in  connexion  with  a  parti- 
cular object.    He  uses  verse  as  the  inventors  of 
rhyme  intended  it  to  be  used,  and  has  much  of  the 
prophet  in  his  strong  and  vital  language.    It  falls 
upon  its  prey  with  crushing  offset,  like  the  axe  on 
the  forehead  of  the  tethered  heifer.    He  uses  vene 
as  the  Druids  did,  who  taught  their  whole  cosmo- 
gony, history,  and  ethics,  in  metres ;  or  as  the 
writers  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  continued  to 
be  recited  in  Uie  Etrurian  dialect  in  Cicero's  time; 
but  still  it  is  merely  for  the  emphasis  and  other 
external  qualities  of  verse  that  he  employs  it.    Bnt 
whenever  a  man  speaks  from  the  heut,  and  de- 
scribes adequately  the  throes  which  he  himself  has 
felt  and  survived,  whether  he  a^ires  to  the  name 
of  poet  or  not,  he  certainly  is  one,  and  among  the 
greatest.    We  sympathize  with  the  suffering  ani- 
mal, and  rejoice  with  his  pride  in  having  overcome^ 
or  his  trust  in  the  power  to  overcome  ;  and  as  heat 
communicates  itself  to  all  around,  sincerity  draws 
us  to  it  and  bends  us  to  ita  own  likeness.    Many 
there  are  who  consider  poetry  as  properly  otUy  the 
language  of  passion  :  to  those  Elliott  must  be 
greater  still.    The  definition  which  we  have  already 
given  of  poetry  m  an  art — that  it  is  the  fittest  ani 
truest  expression  of  passion  and  ih/ontghl — involves 
this  condition :  that  the  expression  be  not  exces- 
sive for  the  occasion,  as  well  as  that  it  be  not 
inadequate ;  that  the  thought  should  keep  pace  with 
the  passion,  and  have  it  ever  under  its  direction. 

lliat  it  is  utilitarianism  which  causes  the  neglect 
of  poetry,  has,  however,  been  abundantly  asserted. 
In  the  preface  to  a  publication  by  Mr.  D'Israeli 
the  younger,  who  says  of  himself  elsewhere — 

Amid  the  passions  of  a  struggling  world, 
On  me  descends  the  spirit  of  great  song, 

he  thus  describes  his  style : — ^*  I  have  already  ven- 
tured to  express  my  opinion  that  the  age  of  versifi- 
cation has  passed.  The  mode  of  composition  must 
ever  be  greatly  determined  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  made  public.  In  ancient  days  the  voice 
was  the  medium  by  which  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  inventions  of  a  poet.  He  caught  a  sog^ 
gestion  from  his  sister  art^  and  invented  metre. 
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And  in  this  modnlAtion  lie  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  phraseology,  which  marked  him  out  from 
the  crowd,  and  which  has  obtained  the  title  of 
poetic  diction. 

^His  object,  in  this  system  of  words,  was  to 
heighten  his  meaning  by  strange  phrases  and  un- 
luaal  constmctions.  Inverdon  was  invented  to 
clothe  a  commonplace  with  an  air  of  novelty. 
Were  his  meaning  to  be  enforced,  he  slirank  from 
wearisome  ratiocination  and  the  agony  of  precise 
conceptions,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  bold  personifi- 
cation or  a  beautiful  similitude.  And  this  mode 
of  communicating  poetic  invention  still  remained 
when  the  advanced  civilisation  of  man,  by  multi- 
plying manuscripts,  might  have  made  many  suspect 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  poet  was  to 
cease  to  sing  and  to  learn  to  write.  Had  the  splen- 
did refinement  of  Imperial  Rome  not  been  doomed 
to  such  rapid  decay,  and  such  mortifying  and  de- 
grading vicissitudes,  I  believe  that  versification 
would  have  worn  out.  Unquestionably,  that  em- 
pire, in  its  multifarious  population,  scenery,  creeds, 
and  customs,  offered  the  richest  materials  for  eman- 
cipated fiction ;  materials,  however,  far  too  vast 
and  various  for  the  limited  capacity  of  metrical 
oelehration. 

^  That  beneficent  Omnipotence,  before  which  we 
must  all  bow  down,  has  so  ordered  it  that  Imita- 
tion should  be  the  mental  feature  of  modem  Eu- 
rope; and  has  ordained  that  we  should  adopt  a 
Syrian  religion,  a  Grecian  literature,  and  a  Roman 
law.  At  the  revival  of  letters,  we  behold  the  por- 
tentous spectacle  of  national  poets  communicating 
their  inventions  in  an  exotic  form.  Conscious  of 
the  confined  nature  of  their  method,  yet  unable  to 
extricate  themselves  from  its  fatal  ties,  they  sought 
variety  in  increasing  artifice  of  diction,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  melody  of  the  lyre  the  barbaric 
clash  of  rhyme. 

*'  While  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  my  own 
emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  the  old  style, 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  for  a  moment  that  the  new 
one  which  I  ofier  combined  those  rare  qualities 
which  I  anticipated  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  revolution.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  stands  on  its 
own  merits,  and  may  lead  abler  men  to  achieve 
abler  consequences.*' 

Although  this  facile  writer,  on  whom,  by  his  own 
confession,  **  has  descended  the  spirit  of  great 
^wng* "  thus  turns  his  back  on  his  calling,  he  has 
employed  rhythm,  and  even  rhyme  in  the  praee  of 
his  romance,  and  the  reader  cannot  at  first  under- 
stand what  occasions  the  cranks  and  jerks  which 
disagreeably  interrupt  his  progress.  This  vagary 
is  one  of  those  inventions  which  shows  us  part  of 
an  important  truth,  with  much  that  is  as  false  as 
partial  consideration  and  a  paramount  desire  of 
novelty  can  make  it.  True  it  is,  that  what  is  the 
poetry  of  one  age  cannot  be  the  poetry  of  another 
without  modification ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  con- 
nect itself  with  the  affections  by  the  ties  which  are 
strongest,  if  those  ties  be  such  generalities  as  avoid 
all  peculiarity  of  circumstance.  But  this  is  not 
oonceming  rhythm  or  rhyme,  the  means  of  afford- 
ing an  aecampanimeni  of  pleasure,  which  it  is  the 
primary 'condition  of  all  Art  to  afford ;  but  it  re- 


gards the  maehinefy^  the  drama^  aeeeuoneB  and 
eondUioM  under  which  the  Emotions  and  Thoughts 
are  evolved.  That  "poetic  diction,"  which  the 
above-mentioned  author  calls  the  art  of  uttering 
"  natural  feelings  in  unnatural  language,"  ought 
to  have  been  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has 
read  Wordsworth  (to  go  no  farther  for  authority) 
as  a  mistake ;  and,  since  that  great  poet  has  written, 
an  exploded  one.  The  pleasure  we  have  in  the 
versification  and  style  of  Homer  is  as  great  as  ever ; 
the  delight  we  have  in  recognising  the  human  pas* 
sions  of  his  heroes  is  also  as  great  as  ever;  but  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  situations  of  these  actors, 
and  in  their  pursuits  and  manners,  is  only  the  in* 
terest  of  antiquarianism.  Wordsworth  has  said—- 
"  If  the  labours  of  men  of  science  should  ever  create 
any  material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our 
condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habi- 
tually receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  then  no  more 
than  at  present,  but  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
man  of  science,  not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensa- 
tion into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science 
itself."  This  is  admirably  said ;  but  it  is  limiting 
poetry  even  more  than  in  his  poetic  writings  them- 
selves. Sensation  is  not  the  only  province  over 
which  the  muses  rule ;  truth  is  to  the  reason  what 
happiness  is  to  the  moral  nature,  and  both  are  the 
ultimate  objects  of  true  poetry. 

The  author  of  "  The  Wondrous  Tale"  tells  us 
that  the  age  of  versification  is  gone,  whUe  verses 
are  showered  upon  the  printing  machine  like  snow 
flakes  in  a  northern  storm :  he  would  tell  us  the 
stars  were  all  out,  while  it  was  their  very  number 
that  suggested  them  to  his  mind.  The  venerable 
bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  in  the  last  volume  he  gave 
tlie  world,  has  a  set  of  verses  made  by  selecting  a 
few  lines  from  each  of  three  different  authors,  and 
printing  them  consecutively  as  a  poem.  Appended 
to  this  is  a  note,  guarding  himself  by  a  caution  to 
the  public  against  imitating  this  patchwork,  from 
being  the  originator  of  a  new  kind  of  composition. 
And  this  advice  is  given  to  a  conununity  that  might 
fill  the  markets  with  hampers  of  the  "  original " 
article.  Why  so  great  a  mind  busied  himself  with 
such  a  triviality,  is  no  question,  as  the  gravest  and 
greatest  has  his  hour  of  relaxation;  but  that  he 
should  entertain  this  idea  of  its  importance,  is  an 
instance  how  much  the  uncertain  condition  of 
verse,  in  the  present  day,  has  unsettled  the  critical 
discrimination  even  of  the  author  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads"  and  "  The  Excursion."  The  gravity  with 
which  he  considers  this  trifle  jars  unpleasantly 
with  our  faith  in  the  expansiveness  of  the  poetic 
creed  which  he  propounded. 

Must  we  then  seriously  consider  poetry  as  of 
the  past : — nowthat  steam  has  superseded  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  horse,  that  the  useful  lias  sup- 
planted the  pleasurable  ?  What  then  is  the  usefiU 
good  for,  if  it  be  not  for  the  greater  accumulation 
of  happiness?  Indeed  all  the  facilities  of  science 
must  conduce  to  this  end ;  and  the  arts,  instead  of 
being  on  the  wane,  are,  and  must  be,  acquiring 
new  powers,  and  now  fitting  themselves  for  greater 
purposes  than  they  have  yet  pursued.  Bentham 
himself  has  given  us  his  favourable  opinion,  and 
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exclaims — ^*  What  infinite  regions  are  open  to  the 
explorer  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasurahle  thoughts ! 
The  world  is  all  before  him ;  and  not  this  world 
only,  hut  all  the  worlds  that  roll  in  the  unmea- 
snied  tracts  or  the  measureless  heights  of  imagina- 
tion.*' **  Regulated  and  controlled  by  the  Utili- 
tarian principle,  imagination  becomes  a  source  of 
boundless  blessings."  Has  the  accumulation  of 
poetic  compositions  made  it  unnecessary  to  add  to 
the  stock  already  so  rich  in  our  language?  If 
poems  were  definite  somethings,  to  be  judged  of  as 
we  judge  of  the  correctness  of  geometrical  pro- 
blems, then  adding  to  their  number  would  be  an 
useless  task ;  but  infinite  as  human  thought,  and 
never-ceasing  like  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  must 
be  the  poetry  that  aspires  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
our  humanity. 

Having  premised  these  desultory  observations 
on  the  multiform  nature  of  the  poetic,  and  on  the 
doubtful  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present  consi- 
dered, we  shall  take  a  slight  review  of  its  history, 
and  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  in 
consequence  of  national  or  social  revolutions.  Do- 
ing so  will  throw  considerable  light  on  its  artificial 
nature  as  we  approach  nearer  our  own  time,  and 
on  those  theories  which  have  lately  revolutionixed 
it,  and  which  are  more  particularly  the  subject  of 
these  pages. 

In  glancing  over  the  political  and  moral  progress 
of  a  people  in  connexion  with  literature,  the  ques- 
tion is  suggested  to  us,  in  what  measure  the  author 
is  the  product  and  embodiment  of  his  time ;  and  in 
what  measure,  conversely,  the  time  has  responded 
to  and  been  modified  by  his  genius.  When  inju- 
dicious admirers  praise  any  one  who  has  not  been 
BO  successful  as  tiiey  desire,  they  often  say,  **  He 
was  before  his  time.'*  To  say  so,  implies  a  want 
of  governing  power  in  the  individual,  and  a  want 
of  judgment  in  applying  for  sympathy  to  an  audi- 
ence which  was  not  in  a  state  to  sympathize.  Each 
of  the  great  masters  in  poetic  or  other  literature, 
embodies  and  perpetuates  for  ever  the  social  char- 
acter of  his  time  equally  with  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  his  U/e,  **  He  is  the  combined  product  of 
such  internal  powers jas  modify  the  nature  of  others, 
and  of  such  external  influences  as  excite  and  sus- 
tain these  powers:  he  is  not  one  but  both.  Every 
man's  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  modified  by  all  the 
objects  of  nature  and  art ;  by  eveiy  word  and  every 
suggestion  which  has  been  ever  admitted  to  act 
upon  his  consciousness;  it  is  the  mirror  upon  which 
all  forms  are  reflected,  in  which  they  compose  one 
form.  Poets,  not  otherwise  than  philosophers, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense, 
the  creators,  and,  in  another,  the  creations  of  their 
age.  From  this  subjection,  the  loftiest  do  not 
escape.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  between  .£schylus  and  Euripides^  between 
Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
between  Shakq>eare  and  Fletcher,  between  Dryden 
and  Pope."* 

It  u  forgetting  this  which  perplexes  the  casual 
reader,  and  which  has  caused  so  much  falsity  in 
the  canons  of  pedantic  oriticisnu    It  is  the  want  of 
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keeping  this  connexion  between  the  history  aad 
the  art,  ever  present  to  the  mind  in  looldng  upon 
the  paintings  of  the  various  schools  and  sges,  from 
that  of  Cimabue  to  Claude,  that  makes  so  many 
dilettante  play  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven.  On  the  resuscitation  of  painting,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  martyrs,  its 
saints,  its  angels,  in  whose  aid  only  it  was  employed 
for  a  long  period,  determined  the  severe  style  of 
its  design,  and  the  sombre  nature  of  its  colouimg. 
They  may  be  beyond  all  price  as  containing  this 
spirit — as  illustrating  a  moral  nature  common  to 
all  times,  and  the  intellectual  transition  peci^arto 
the  age,  and  yet  be  as  unentitled  to  admiration  now, 
or  to  be  a  model  to-day,  as  the  Coventry  mysteries 
to  be  reproduced  upon  the  stage. 

There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  many  great  writen 
who  have  had  little  connexion  with  the  passing 
time.    These,  however,  have  been  such  as  attached 
themselves  to  investigations  of  some  precise  logical 
or  theological  nature.    They  have  been  more  men 
of  science  than  anything  else,  and  in  no  case  con- 
nected with  art.    Their  works  are  such  as  were  not 
necessarily  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, even  when  they  may  be  in  verse,  dis- 
entitles them  to  all  claim  to  consideration  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  a  tuUional  literature.    The  venenble 
Bede,  for  instance,  has  written  much  that  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  exist,  and  at  first  could 
only  be  addressed  to  a  few  foreign  monks— monb 
educated  in  foreign  letters.    And  this  continiNe  to 
be  the  case  as  long  as  Latin  was  the  written  lan- 
guage.   William  of  Malmesbury,  Michael  Scott, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  Mathew  Paris,  are  names  which 
we  venerate  without  knowing  much  about,  and  cite 
at  second-hand,  with  a  sort  of  negative  respect 
But  it  is  the  spirit,  an4  not  the  formalized  prodoc- 
tions  of  these  times,  which  it  is  desirable  we  invest 
tigate.    The  poetry  of  those  days  was  acted  more 
than  uttered ;  it  was  the  everyday  routine  of  a  life 
spent  in  vivid  contrast  of  passions,  hair-bresdth 
'scapes,  and  desperate  accidents,  or  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  rude  domestic  or  monastic  contentment.    The 
exercise  of  the  imagination  was  Ustening  to  the  old 
warrior  from  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  the  pilgrim 
with  the  scallop-shell  of  St.  John  of  Compostella 
on  his  hat,  who  had  as  many  tales  to  teU  as  there 
were  angels  in  the  good  host's  coffers.    Fancy 
employed  itself  in  materiaij  not  in  wUmetk  crea- 
tions ;   and  fen  and  fell  were  peopled  with  the 
pixies  and  fairy-folk  :   its  spectacles  were  not 
tinsel  and  pasteboard  behind  the  Istage-lamps,  bnt 
the  proud  display  of  rival  wealth  and  rival  power 
in  joust  and  tournament,  before  kings  and  ladies 
raining  influence  and  inciting  to  achievement.   The 
knightly  accomplishments  were  all  learned  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  only  superiority  was  in  greater  dex- 
terity or  greater  courage :  the  rest  was  left  to  the 
monks,  who  were  the  only  derits  then  known. 
King  Arthur  thus  addresses  the  knight  in  the 
Boke  of  Sir  Tristrem  :— ^  For  all  manners  of  hunt- 
ing thou  bearest  the  prize ;  and  of  all  measures  of 
blowing  thou  art  the  beginner ;  and  of  all  the  terms 
of  hunting  and  hawking  thou  art  the  beginner." 
The  knight  of  chivalry  was  also  to  be  endo«^ 
with  pei'sonal  beau^^  to  danee  and  ride  gnwefoUf » 
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and  to  be  Bkflled  in  miuic :  and,  in  Provenfe,  this 
included  the  compoeition  of  songs.  Those  so  well 
Moomplished  in  chiTalroas  refinement,  were  not, 
howsTer,  much  known,  it  b  to  he  feared,  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  feat  of  casting  a  lance  in  the  air,  and 
catching  it  again  by  the  hand  three  times,  as  per- 
fonned  by  a  knight  on  the  field  of  Hastings,  would 
be  more  admired  by  his  Norman  brethren,  than  any 
finding  of  rhymes,  or  sweet  singing  of  love  ditties, 
would  have  been.  The  knighthood  of  chivalry  is 
now  entirely  gone.  We  have  no  institution  that 
at  all  resembles  it,  as  then  acquired  by  preliminary 
service  in  the  degrees  of  page  and  esquire,  and  en- 
tailing moral  as  well  as  political  obligation.  The 
prince  even  was  here  an  aspirant ;  and  knighthood 
and  holy  orders  were  small  intermediate  and  con- 
necting links  between  the  ruling  and  the  labour- 
ing classes.  There  were  no  ethics,  no  divinity  in 
those  days ;  and  the  **  Gesta  Ronuinorum"  pre- 
sent a  curious  picture  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit. The  pardoner  went  his  rounds,  and  the  un- 
easy conscience  was  soothed  by  him  as  the  case 
demanded.  The  penance  was  duly  performed  ;  the 
craftsman  leaving  his  stall,  and  betaking  himself 
across  the  countty  with  great  faith,  and  feet  well 
shod  for  the  journey,  to  kiss  St.  Bartholomew's 
thumb.  Monks  and  friars,  gray,  black,  and  white, 
mixing  with  the  people  (it  may  be  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  **  Frieres  of  Berwick,"  whom  Dun- 
bar has  celebrated,)  varied  the  social  aspect  of  the 
time,  and  added  to  its  picturesque.  The  sumptu- 
ottsness  of  the  times,  too,  was  diown  in  much  pa- 
rade. Archbishop  Becket,  when  he  travelled,  was 
followed  by  all  the  carriages  which  he  could  com- 
mand :  two  of  these  were  appropriated  to  the  con- 
veyance of  his  liquors ;  but  a  horse  could  carry  all 
the  books  he  needed. 

I  fimnd  on  a  fireiture  a  ftier  on  a  benche, 

A  great  churl  and  a  grim,  growen  as  a  tonne, 

With  a  face  so  fat  as  a  fill  bledder, 

Blowen  bretfbl  of  breathe,  and  as  a  bag  hanged 

On  both  his  eheekes,  and  his  chin  with  a  chiUlede 

So  grete  as  a  goose  eye,  grown  all  of  grece. 

That  all  wagged  his  flesh,  as  a  quick  mire.* 

But  such  as  this  was  only  a  variorum  specimen. 
All  the  devotion  of  the  enthusiast,  doubtless,  occu- 
pied and  made  vocal  with  prayers  many  a  cloister ; 
and  the  rigid  emblaaon  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  re- 
ceived the  tears  of  many  a  penitent;  although 
none  of  that  time  thought  of  weaving  the  scene 
into  a  drama,  like  Margaret's  prayer  in  Faust ;  and 
many  an  aged  monk  breathed  his  soul  away  in 
the  contention  between  fear  and  hope,  though  the 
paucity  of  information  caused  him,  as  Bishop 
Percy  observes,  to  renudn  **  utterly  unacquainted 
even  with  whatever  related  to  the  Mahometan 
nations,  and  to  represent  them  as  worshipping 
idola,  or  adoring  a  golden  statue  of  Mahomet." 

Eveiything  was  vital  and  active,  nothing  reflec- 
tive and  systematic  The  compositions  which  then 
^^P't$mted  poetry  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  Romance 
snd  the  Ballad.  The  first  of  these  was  the  elder, 
and  oonmion  to  the  western  nations  of  Europe  ; 
the  Utter  was  the  more  popular,  and  sprang  up 
ud  decayed  on  the  spot.    Both  of  them  are,  as 

•  ••  The  Ofd*  of  Pien  PJowmw," 

»0.  IMO^lXf^lQlt,  VJIl, 


might  have  been  expected,  narrative ;  and  the  po- 
pulace collected  in  the  market-place,  listening  to 
some  **  blind  crowder"  reciting  ^'  Chevy  Chase,'* 
felt  all  the  fire  of  feudal  enmity  stirred  up  within 
them.  The  characters,  the  scenes,  were  familiar. 
The  badge  of  servitude  might  be  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  minstrel,  whose  mode  of  recital  strongly  showed 
the  character  of  the  age.  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
related  his  verses :  he  was  to  sing  them,  and  ac- 
company lus  music  with  antics  and  gesticulations, 
as  the  passage  dictated.  The  poetry  was  fully  more 
in  his  delivery  than  in  his  words — a  striking  and 
stirring  impression  was  to  be  communicated,  and 
this  was  to  be  done  by  an  excitment  of  the  kind 
understood  by  the  audience.  Toil  and  hardihood 
were  the  masters  of  all  who  hearkened  to  him,  and 
the  sympathies  were  to  be  appealed  to  in  a  manner 
strong  enough  to  obviate  these  numbing  evils.  The 
shows  at  Tourney,  or  Saints'  Day,  were  made  to 
charm  the  eye  and  ear ;  and  the  minstrel  found  it 
necessary  to  unite  mimicry  and  jonglery  with  his 
rhymes,  to  command  attention.  But  the  action 
and  the  musical  accompaniment,  it  b  difficult  now 
to  criticise,  or  take  into  consideration,  in  connexion 
with  what  remains — ^the  rhymes.  These  are,  in 
themselves,  sufficientiy  interwoven  with  the  inte- 
rests of  those  for  whom  they  were  composed.  The 
Border  raid,  or  the  fireebooter's  hiding-place  in  the 
deep  wood. 

Where  leaves  were  sharp  and  long, 

was  most  frequentiy  the  scene ;  or  a  more  courUy 
strain  admitted  us  to  the  ladies'  bower  or  the  lofty 
haU, 

Where  many  a  lady  there  was  set, 
In  purple  and  in  pall. 

But  how  would  the  franklin  and  the  hinds,  or  the 
artificers  of  those  generations,  the  maker  of  bolts 
and  bows,  the  lorimers,  the  croakers,  and  the 
armourers,  be  rejoiced  by  such  ditties  as  Johnnie 
Armstrong,  KinmontWiUie,  or  William  of  Cloudes- 
ly.  The  latter  is  an  ancient  and  perfect  ballad, 
and  very  well  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  its  adaptation  to  its  audience.  To  imi- 
tate the  historic  ballad  is  now  only  an  affectation 
of  the  curious  ;  although  the  narrative  ballads  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  Hogg,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
still  interest ;  although  we  have  no  prejudices  for 
or  against  the  heroes — ^no  music,  no  mimes.  The 
ballad  of  William  of  Cloudesly  begins  by  describ- 
ing the  three  friends  as  being  outiawed  for  veni- 
son—and William  as  unable  to  resist  the  wish  to 
see  hb  wife  again.  He  comes  to  her  window  at 
night: — 

«  Where  be  thou,  fair  Alice,"  he  said ; 

"  My  wife  and  children  three  f 
lightly  let  in  thine  own  hnsband, 
^V^illiam  of  Qondesly." 

<*  Alas  !"  then  said  fair  Alice, 

And  sighed  wondrous  sore, 
**  This  place  hath  been  beset  for  yon 

This  half-a-year  and  more." 

«  Now  I  am  here,"  said  aoudesly, 

"  I  would  that  in  I  were  i 
Now  fetch  me  meat  and  drink  enon^ 

And  W  w  makf  goo*  o^w  " 
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She  feMied  him  meftt  sad  drink  plenty. 

Like  a  true  wedded  wife  ; 
And  pleased  him  with  what  she  had^ 

Whom  she  loved  as  her  life. 

All  ihifi  Bpeake  to  the  heart ;  and  man  and  hoy, 
matron  and  maid,  hless  the  minstrel  for  calling  up 
to  their  minds  ihose  domestic  gods  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  esteem,  or  did  esteem,  so  much.  The  hallad 
goes  on  to  narrate  his  capture,  and  the  intelligence 
being  conveyed  to  his  ^ref Arm,  and  the  rescue  which 
they  bring.  The  interest  increases  as  it  advances ; 
and  to  the  end,  which  is  a  happy  one,  it  continues 
to  address  itself  to  the  self-interest  of  its  auditory. 

Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yeomen, 

God  send  them  eternal  bliss  ; 
And  all  that  with  a  hand-how  shooieth. 

That  of  heaven  may  never  miss. — Amen. 

The  Romance  was  for  a  higher  class.  The  noble 
youth  sat  in  the  red,  and  azure,  and  green  light  of 
the  painted  vnndow,  with  the  illuminated  book  on 
his  knee.  **  The  Mort  d' Arthur,"  it  might  be,  or 
^Amadis  de  Gaul,"  or  ''Sir  Lancelot  du  L4c," 
that  book  over  which  bent  Francesca  and  Paolo,  as 
has  been  told  in  the  nobler  fiction  of  Dante,  the 
stem  poet  of  Christian  mythos, — retributive  curse 
and  benediction ;  when  theirswimmingand  wildered 
eyes  met,  and  **  that  day  they  read  no  more." 

The  adage  so  often  quoted,  although  said  by  a 
wise  man, ''  Let  me  make  the  ballads,  and  who  will 
may  make  the  laws,"  was  an  extravagant  appre- 
ciation of  the  popular  influence  of  those  composi- 
tions. But  their  influence  must  have  been  very 
great.  They  alone  were  native  productions  ;  and 
bear  on  their  style  and  subject  undeniable  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  their  descriptions  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  sentiments.  The  domineering  and  tyranny 
of  a  Norman  nobility  over  a  Saxon  husbandry  were 
resisted  year  by  year,  and  age  by  age.  Robin  Hood, 
and  other  heroes  of  a  like  stamp,  were  household 
gods  around  the  joyous  hearths  of  Old  England. 
The  stubborn  impatience,  and  the  quick  foigiveness 
when  the  fight  is  done,  which,  down  to  our  own 
times,  has  both  secured  our  independence,  and  faci- 
litated our  being  hoodwinked,  to  take  our  chance 
for  good  things,  like  ducking  for  apples  at  All- 
Hallow  Eve,  is  everywhere  visible.  The  Scottish 
ballads  were  distinguished  from  these,  as  the  national 
character  is  distinguished  from  the  English  ;  and 
the  Jacobite  relics  show  us  all  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices and  deathless  feelings  to  which  the  High- 
land feuds  bear  ample  testimony.  Romance  was 
a  melange,  and  ours  came  from  the  French  3  besides 
the  whole  of  the  romances  of  any  note  may  be 
numbered  ;  but  the  ballads  were  innumerable. 
They  were  the  product  of  the  men  who  simg  them, 
and  related  what  all  the  audience  knew  something 
of  before. 

The  romance  was  filled  with  knightly  courtesy 
and  deeds  of  hi^h  emprise.  It  was  a  tissue  of 
travels  and  feats ;  and  its  machinery  was  composed 
of  all  that  could  be  invented  of  gorgeous,  or  gleaned 
from  Moriscan  tale,  northern  tradition,  or  classic 
poem,  heightened  in  colour  and  garnished  with  the 
chivalry  of  the  age*  Much  has  been  said  regarding 
its  origin,  and  much  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Gothic  architecture.    Enough,  for  the  present  pur- 


pose, that  both  wen  the  pfodnotions  of  that  en: 
the  one  a  grand  invention  of  grotesque  form  and 
appropriate  sculpture ;  the  oUier  an  imaginative 
divertisement,  suited  to  the  age  when  the  hawker 
repeated  to  himself  this  prescribed  formula,  (the 
purpose  or  sense  of  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
guess,)  if  the  valued  bird  was  hurt  by  the  heron, 
'^The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David, 
has  conquered :  Hallelujah !"  when  the  stem  knight 
swore  by  the  gay  peacock ;  when  luxury  showed 
itself  by  dressing  in  cloth  of  gold ;  when  the  ladies 
a-hunting  went  on 

"  Jennettes  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  white, 
Trapped  to  the  ground  with  silver  bright  f 

and  the  desires  of  all  were  directed  to  the  East,  to 
the  holy  sepulchre  on  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of 
contention  and  zealotry  for  centuries. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  poetic  creation 
which  must  be  noticed — ^the  Mystery.  "  The  papal 
hierarchy,  from  accident,  fanaticism,  or  policy, 
pursued  too  often  a  spurious  plan  of  forcing  man- 
kind to  become  technical  automatons  of  rites  and 
dreams,  words  and  superstitions,  and  supporting  a 
system  which,  if  not  originally  framed,  was  at 
least  applied  to  enforce  a  long-continued  exertion  of 
transferring  the  world  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  too  often  superseding  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospel  by  that  of  tradition,  policy,  half-delirious 
bigotry,  and  unenlightened  enthusiasm.'**  Part  of 
that  plan  was  the  exhibition,  on  stages  erected  on 
the  street,  of  certain  persons  and  incidents  in  the 
Bible  history.  "  Every  burgher  company  had  his 
pageante  or  parte ;  which  pageantes  were  a  hi^ 
scaffold  with  two  roomes — a  higher  and  a  lower— 
upon  four  wheels.  In  the  lower,  they  appareUed 
themselves ;  in  the  higher  room,  they  played,  being 
all  open  on  the  top,  that  all  beholders  might  see 
them  ( ! )  The  places  where  they  played  them  was 
in  every  streete.  They  began  first  at  the  abbey 
gates,  and,  when  the  pageant  was  played,  it  was 
wheeled  to  the  high  cross  before  the  mayor,  and  00 
to  every  street,  so  that  every  street  had  a  pageante 
playing  before  them,  till  all  the  pageants  for  the 
day  appointed  were  played ;  and,  when  one  pa- 
geante  was  near  ended,  worde  was  brooghte,  from 
street  to  street,  that  so  they  might  oome  in  place 
thereof,  exceeding  orderly,  and  all  the  streets  had 
their  pageant  afore  them,  all  at  one  time  playing 
together;  to  see  which  plays  was  greate  resort'' t 

It  has  been  said  the  Calabrian  peasant  looks  npoo 
the  pictures  of  the  Viigin  with  a  human  love ;  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  fieelinga  our  ances- 
tors witnessed  those  exhibitions,  rtlatixig  as  thej 
often  did,  to  the  miraculous  birth-^ 

O,  sanetissima, 

O,  pnrissima, 
Pttlols  Viigo  Maria, 
how  wert  thou  then  outraged  1  Chateaubriand 
says — **  Language  was  then  stark  naked."  The 
persons  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Mater  Dei  night  be 
also  said  to  have  been  stark  naked.  It  was  nectar 
sary  to  engage  the  senses  in  that  barbaric  state  of 
religion.    Materialism  was  the  only  condition  of 

♦  Turner's  «*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons." 
t  See  <<  Hone's  AneienI  Mysteries,'*  &c 
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being  the  period  could  apprehend;  and  their 
teachers^  the  monks,  were  more  inclined  to  bring 
the  faith  down  to  that  standard,  than  to  endeavour 
to  raise  the  people  to  a  spiritual  knowledge.  These 
shows  were  announced  from  the  pulpits  by  the 
preachers;  and  frequently  an  abbot  or  a  bishop 
presided  at  them  with  the  crosier  in  his  hand, 
though  the  entertainment  might  conclude  with 
fights,  baitings,  jousts,  wrestling,  dancing,  and 
racing.  Clement  the  Sixth  granted  a  thousand 
yean*  indulgence  to  those  who  should  attend  the 
aeries  of  sacred  dramas  at  Chester.  Such  perform- 
ances were  for  the  commonalty  what  tournaments 
were  for  the  nobles.  But,  besides  these  shows,  the 
middle  ages  observed  a  much  greater  number  of 
solemnities  than  modem  times :  genuine  enjoyments 
are  everywhere  the  offspring  of  national  creeds. 
^  Revolution  has  not  had  the  power  to  create  a 
single  durable  festival ;  and  if  there  are  still  popu- 
lar holidays,  in  spite  of  incredulity,  they  all  belong 
to  the  old  Christianity:  mankind  do  not  attach 
themselves  strongly  to  any  pleasures  but  such  as 
are  at  once  recollections  and  hopes." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  what  is  called  the  revival 
of  Utters  took  place.  Arts  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  Italy.  A  greater  dissemination  of  classics  took 
I^ace.  Books  addressed  to  select  readers  and  to  the 
learned  b^an  to  be  written  in  the  vernacular 
tongue. 

Now  it  was  that  the  danger  sprung  up  of  having 
onr  popular  literature,  and  especially  our  poetry, 
acted  upon  by  those  foreign  influences  which  all 
along  had  separated  the  initiated  from  the  vulgar, 
the  cloister  from  the  street  The  struggle  between 
the  languages  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races  was 
subsiding  in  the  time  of  Chaucer:  the  danger  did 
not  come  from  that  quarter,  although  the  rival  lan- 
guages had  intermpted,  and,  perhaps,  prevented 
the  springing  up  of  an  English  poetry  before  this 
time.  A  Saxon  bishop  ran  a  chance  of  being  ex- 
pelled, if  he  did  not  know  French ;  and  the  charters 
of  monasteries  had  been  destroyed  because  they 
were  written  in  English.  The  trouveurs  spoke  the 
language  of  the  invaders,  and  always  extolled — 

Mainte  belle  dame  courtoise 
Bien  parlant  en  langne  Fran^oise. 

If  the  influx  of  Normans  had  continued,  the  con- 
teat  might  have  ended  fatally  for  our  literature. 
As  it  was,  the  first  English  act  of  the  Commons  is 
»  late  as  the  year  1425;  and  the  act  in  1362, 
which  directs  that  judgment  be  henceforth  given, 
in  the  native  tongue,  in  courts  of  justice,  is  drawn 
^P  in  French.  The  force  of  numbers  and  of  habit 
prevailed  by  degrees,  although  in  Chaucer, 

The  well  of  English  nndefiled, 
we  find  so  many  French  idioms,  that  that  high  title 
itts  heen  endeavoured  to  be  wrested  from  him, 
though  bestowed  by  Spenser. 

It  was  not  ^m  that  quarter  that  the  danger  of 
our  native  vigour  being  impaired  was  to  proceed. 
The  classic  models,  again,  were  too  sculpturesque 
^or  that  epoch  to  Imitate  ;  and  the  genius  of  our 
earliest  poets  found  more  congenial  material  in  the 
Italian  poetry.  They  converted  what  they  bor- 
rowed into  a  form  of  their  own)  and  Chaucer, 


Gower,  Dunbar,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  all  the 
others  who  wrote  before  or  about  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  are  native.  They  had  no  precedents; 
they  formed  no  school ;  or,  if  they  did.  Nature  was 
their  teacher.  The  story  might  be  borrowed — ^the 
moral  or  figure  transplanted,  (not  translated ;)  still 
the  transplantation  was  so  fitted  to  the  soil  as  to 
retain  its  vitality,  and  to  give  fruit ;  and,  though 
taken  from  the  greatest  master,  it  was  retained 
merely  as  the  (shell,  the  skeleton,  which  the  new 
beauty  covered.  Yet  it  was  this  worship  of  models 
which  was  to  arrest  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  onr 
poets,  when  a  more  formal  faith  of  foreign  growth 
had  taken  root,  and  a  new  dynasty  had  infected 
the  great,  both  at  court  and  theatre,  with  the  char- 
acter of  sycophantic  refinement.  The  contention 
between  the  truly  English  and  the  falsely  tastefiil 
was  long;  but  after  Milton  placed  the  crown  on  the 
scholastic,  it  began  to  subside ;  and,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  our  poetry  became 
as  dead  as  a  petrifaction.  But  before  this  disease 
began,  or  while  its  attacks  were  yet  spasmodic,  we 
had  a  band  of  mighty  men  :  "  there  were  giants  in 
those  days."  The  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
reign,  that  nebule,  that  great  cluster  of  the  illumi- 
nati  of  intense  genius,  were  without  models,  piece* 
dents,  or  rules.  They  seemed,  in  adopting  the 
new-found  and  unborrowed  vehicle  of  the  stage  as 
their  medium,  to  throw  ofi^  all  trammels,  and  lean 
in  their  own  naked  wisdom  on  the  omnipotent  pro- 
tection of  Nature. 

Making  a  huge  stride,  we  descend  from  this  agt 
of  the  ^*  Immortals  '*  to  contemporary  times. 

Delia  Crusca,  it  appears,  was  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Italian  academy  which  undertook  the 
Hftitiff  or  purifying  of  the  national  tongue,  and 
whose  dictionary  became  its  standard.  By  one  of 
these  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  combinations  of 
words  and  things,  which  spring  up  now  and  then, 
this  cognomen  has  been  transferred  to  the  fashion 
of  verses  which  Mrs.  Thrale  and  some  other  Eng- 
lish people,  at  that  time  resident  in  Florence,  brought 
into  vogue.  It  w^s  an  improvement  on  the  French 
classic  taste,  which  Swift  satirizes;  and,  although 
now  dead  and  buried  by  a  sexton  worthy  of  itself — 
the  author  of  the  Baviad,  a  man  of  a  dogged  perti- 
nacity of  understanding,  and  a  powerful  common- 
sense— it  undoubtedly  contributed  in  no  mean 
degree,  to  cause  the  poetry  of  this  country  to  be 
considered  as  the  light  web  that  idleness  may  spin 
for  her  amusement — as  an  invention  to  wile  away 
an  hour.  This  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  the 
pracUoal  tendency  of  the  public  mind  was  already 
beginning  to  treat  it  with  neglect. 

At  the  time  when  a  daily  paper,  called  The 
Worlds  was  set  up,  says  Giiford,  the  first  cargo  of 
poetry  arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the 
world  through  this  favoured  medium.  ''  There  was 
a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics,  which  dazzled 
the  native  grubs,  who  had  scarcely  ever  ventured 
beyond  a  sheep,  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree,  with  an 
ostentatious  display  of  ^blue  hills,'  and  'crashing 
torrents,'  and  '  petrifying  suns.'  From  admiration 
to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  While  the  epidemic 
malady  was  passing  from  fool  to  fool,  Delia  Cnisea 
eame.over  and  immediately  announced  himself  by 
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a  ^Sonnet  to  Lore/  The  fever  turned  into  a 
frenzy:  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide, 
and  a  thousand  other  nameless  names,  caught  the 
infection ;  and,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca." 

Much  as  all  this  deserved  contempt,  and  was  to 
be  deprecated,  it  was  in  some  respects  a  pleasant 
and  pure  kind  of  folly.  The  meek  innocence  of 
Stothard's  style  of  design  is  a  better  embodiment 
of  the  same  feeling  which  inspired  the  Rosa-MatU- 
das  and  Edwins.  Miserably  mannered  and  without 
character  his  figures  are ;  but  many  of  his  females 
are  perfect  saints,  and  almost  deserve  the  value 
which  is  still  put  on  them.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  good  luck  of  the  reader  to  have  solaced 
himself  in  a  country  inn,  during  some  week  or 
year,  to  be  ever  remembered  for  its  summer  sun- 
shine both  of  heart  and  sky.  Perhaps,  somewhat 
exhausted,  with  strolling  along  the  dty,  white, 
limestone  road,  he  may  have  sounded  his  way  along 
the  well-scrubbed  boards  into  the  wainscoted  par- 
lour with  open  window,  and  walls  decorated  with 
old  engravings  in  black  wood  frames,  by  Cipriani 
and  Bartolozzi.  Here,  while  he  refreshes  himself 
'with  his  ale,  making  himself  contented  with  it,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  and  passes  a  listless  hour  in  indo- 
lently listening  to  the  rustic  voices  without,  observ- 
ing the  interesting  movements  of  boys  about  the 
stable  door,  or  in  gazing  on  the  engravings  in  black 
irames,  he  may  have  felt  for  the  lackadaisical  figures 
therein  represented,  a  sort  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  followers  of 
Delia  Crusca,  whether  in  verse  or  picture,  had  a 
desire  for  something  better  than  Uiey  attained. 
One  of  the  prints  may  be  Music,  and  the  other 
Dancings— or  the  one  Hope,  and  the  other  Felicity ; 
and,  after  decyphering  the  emblems,  and  admiring 
the  soft  round  dimpled  faces  and  sandalled  feet,  you 
find  yourself  just  as  far  from  hating  as  from  loving. 

The  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows. 

No  mbs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose  ; 

Which,  read  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doubt. 

And  gravely  wonder  what  it  is  about. 

Fuseli,  and  Loutherbourg,  and  Mortimer,  wild 
enough  in  their  own  styles,  were  horrible  demoniacs, 
when  compared  to  Angelica  Kaufllman  and  Cipriani ; 
and  Strange  was  a  maker  of  cables  in  contrast  to 
Bartolozzi.  ^  To  such  complexion  we  must  come 
at  last."  The  decoration  of  the  boudoir  descends 
to  the  countiy  ale-house,  and  from  thence  it  has 
nearly  sunk  into  oblivion.  These  ornamental 
prints  are  still,  however,  pleasantly  associated  with 
ease  and  dry  leaves.  When  we  think  of  them,  we 
think  of  the  vine  about  the  old  English  bow-win- 
dow, clearing  lines  across  the  dusty  panes  with  its 
tendrils,  as  tihe  wind  sways  it ;  and  the  heavy  wag- 
gon passing  to  the  town,  hailed  with  noisy  talk 
and  a  rattle  of  pewter.  It  may  be  that  we  are  now 
greater  worshippers  of  Mammon,  and  the  portrait 
of  a  mail-coach  has  superseded  the  pretty  faces ; 
or  a  coloured  Battle  of  Waterloo  testifies  to  the 
mUitary  glory  of  the  last  thirty  years;  or  the  pat^ 
tern  paper  needs  no  embellishment :  but  there  is 
certainly  a  want  of  some  taste  to  succeed  that 
which  is  past, 

Tb«  iMmet  of  BxnB  ^d  Co  wpcr  are  nearlv  oon* 


temporaneous  with  each  otherp  and  with  the  tnih 
just  noticed.    Bums — 

He  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy. 
Following  his  plough  upon  die  mountain  side- 
had  only  one  mode  of  study :  he  knew  nothing  of 
styles :  he  was  ignorant  of  all  the  chances  and 
changes  that  the  history  of  poetry  illustn^tes,  and 
of  the  waxing  and  waning  of  opinion,  and  he  was 
saved  thereby :  he  knew  nothing  about  the  defini- 
tions of  poetry,  nor  of  the  high  calling  of  the  poet ; 
he  knew  only  the  ballads  floating  about,  and  the 
grave  and  gay  music  of  Scotland.  These  were  his 
models,  and  this  his  inspiration.  His  heart  was 
his  critic,  his  umpire  without  appeal.  Cowper,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  learned  and  shy  being,  wu 
placed  in  a  position  the  most  favourable  to  a  man 
of  genius  :  he  was  as  averse  to  the  great  worid  as 
Bums  was  distant  from  it.  Hayley  says  ^His 
own  forcible  expression  represented  him  at  West- 
minster School  as  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  above 
the  shoe  buckle  of  the  elder  boys,  who  were  too 
apt  to  tyrannize  over  his  genUe  spirit."  This 
timidity  increased  with  his  years.  It  was  neces- 
sary, i^r  his  friends  had  got  him  appointed  Gerk 
of  the  Journals,  that  he  should  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  entitle  him  to  hold  the 
office.  He  was  incapable  of  the  effort ;  his  reason 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  idea  of  even  once  being 
gazed  upon  by  such  an  assemblage;  and  his  future 
Ufe  of  retirement  in  the  country  was  one  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Thus  he  also  lived  in  everyday  con- 
verse wiUi  the  objects  he  described,  and  went  to 
the  well-head  to  drink.  But  these  authors  left 
everything  to  be  desired.  They  pointed  out  to  us 
the  estimable  and  the  amiable  within  our  reach, 
and  would  read  us  a  lesson  of  pride  in  our  human- 
ity, and  contentment  in  our  condition.  All  this, 
however,  great  as  it  is,  is  but  little  considered  in 
the  throng  of  pursuits  that  continually  engage  the 
world  ;  and  there  was  something  else,  more  parti- 
cularly at  that  time,  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  age.  The  influence  which  Cowper  had  could 
have  been  no  other  than  a  restraining  influence; 
whereas  the  movement  had  already  begun  which 
was  destined  to  agitate  all  minds,  and  continue  to 
do  so  until  loftier  questions  shall  be  disposed  o^ 
and  contentment  (if  its  realization  be  pos^ble) 
shall  be  warranted  by  being  self-decreed  and  willed 
by  the  spirit  within,  as  well  as  by  the  layers  of 
clay  or  of  silver  about  the  household  hearth  and  the 
senatorial  council.  The  Scotch  metaphysicians 
and  conservative  economists  may  play  the  same 
tune  over  again  for  ever,  without  making  any, 
save  themselves,  really  and  acHvefy  believe,  that 
there  is  no  more  in  the  soul  of  man  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  though  she  charm  ever  so  sweetly,  shall 
not  draw  the  crowd  from  pressing  on  in  the  vigorous 
race  which  public  opinion  and  improvement  are 
now  running.  Words  have  been  whispered  for 
ages  which  men  repeated  to  each  other  a«  in  som- 
nolence ;  and,  half  conscious  only,  or  nearly  uiicon* 
soious,  of  their  meaning,  were  eauly  penoaded 
that  they  were  evil  dreams.  The0e  words  am  now 
bandied  about  pn  tb«  Ujpt  of  tho  multitadoi  hal? 
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lowed  or  profane,  Attic  of  Boeotian ;  and  the  accom- 
plishment and  end  will  bring  unheard-of  things. 

The  poet  must  always  sympathize  with,  he  must 
be  one  of,  his  own  audience.  He  must  understand 
what  it  desires,  and  whether  he  direct  or  repress, 
he  must  again  (as  of  old)  exercise  a  beneficent 
influence,  and  ^be  the  Aurora  to  the  unknown 
time."  If  a  period  erer  arrive  (to  use  the  words 
we  have  quoted  before,)  **  when  what  is  now  called 
Science,  familiarized  to  men,  shall  be  ready  to  put 
on,  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet 
shall  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfigura- 
tion, and  will  welcome  the  being  thus  produced  as 
a  dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of 
man."  This  transfiguration  has  already  begun, 
although  the  author  just  quoted  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  so  in  his  poetical  works.  The  power 
of  machinery  is  substituted  for  manual  labour. 
Steam  binds,  as  with  iron  bridges,  every  land ;  re- 
deeming men  from  the  chances  of  many  evils. 
Political  or  intellectual  rights  have  ceased  to  be,  as 
fomerly,  bugbears  for  the  vulgar ;  they  have  be- 
come merely  portions  of  justice ;  anon  they  will  be 
fiat  and  unprofitable.  **  The  serpent,  with  its  tail 
iQ  its  mouth,  from  being  the  symbol  of  eternity, 
has  become  the  bauble  of  childhood;"*  but  there 
are  new  symbols  to  be  invented,  as  there  are  new 
truths  required  to  be  symbolized ;  a  new  and  more 
perfect  peace  is  to  be  aspired  to  and  moralized  on, 
which  shall  be  different  from  ihe  contentment  which 
the  pastoral  muses  have  loved  to  describe. 

All  this  has  been  vaguely  moving  in  the  German 
mind,  and  conferring  a  colour  of  spiritual  and  last- 
ing interest,  before  we  (a  comfortable  people,  as 
the  English  have  been  called)  have  awakened  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  existence.    It  was  only  by 
the  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  that  we 
were  convinced  of  those  principles  and  tendencies 
in  modem  civilisation  which  are  now  so  generally 
lecognised.    And  even  when  that  astounding  self- 
disorganisation  of  a  nation,  and  proclamation  of  the 
mortality  or  old  age  of  conventions  took  place,  (so 
slow  were  we  to  acknowledge  the  real  state  of  the 
matter,and  interpose  to  prevent  worse  evils,)  we  lent 
oar  aid  to  put  them  again  in  chains.    Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  were  then  young  men.  "  In 
Germany  and  in  England  alike,"  says  De  Q^iincey, 
in  an  article  published  in  this  Magazine,  **  the 
poetry  was  regenerated.    The  poets  felt  themselves 
patting  away  childish  things,  and  now,  at  length, 
entering  on  the  sincere  thinking  of  mature  man- 
hood."   With  the  thinkers  of  this  country  it  was 
eminently  so :  the  twenty  miles  of  Channel  had 
heen  enough  to  prevent  the  licentious  voice  of  the 
Fiench  writers  of  the  previous  age  from  being 
heard  among  us ;  and  our  philosophy  had  become 
altogether  experimental.     Among   the    Germans, 
transcendental  ideas  had  been  spoken  of,  and  sys- 
^s  promulgated,  which,  if  they  favoured  the 
Tisionary-profound — the  national  characteristic — 
they  fitf  counterbalanced  that  evil  by  asserting  the 

.  *  Panli's  Remarks  prefixed  to  Blake's  Etehisgs  from 
■11»aGi»Te.'» 


existence  of  a  sphere  beyond  the  visible  diurnal, 
and  elevated  art  by  exercising  critical  acumen. 
**  Lessing  had  turned  the  minds  of  men  to  a  deeper 
and  truer  interest  in  literature ;  had  even  decidedly 
b^gui^  to  introduce  a  heartier,  warmer,  and  more 
expressive  style.  The  Grermans  were  on  the  alert ; 
in  expectation,  or,  at  least,  in  full  readiness  for 
some  bolder  impulse."*  Werner,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe,  were  all  observers;  and  F.  Schlegel  calls 
the  school  of  philosophy  which  Fichte  originated, 
the  co-tendency  of  the  age  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

Wordsworth  had  published  some  verses  about 
this  time,  called  **  Descriptive  Sketches."  These, 
although  afterwards  condemned  as  vicious  in  their 
principles  of  composition  by  his  own  maturer  taste, 
Would,  it  has  been  alleged,  have  gained  him  a  high 
momentary  notoriety  wiUi  the  public,  had  they 
been  properly  brought  under  its  notice.  But  this 
they  never  could  have  done :  they  are  cold  and 
correct;  without  enthusiasm ;  and, altogether,  were 
of  a  kind  the  most  unpromising  for  a  young  author 
to  produce :  no  erring  power,  no  unaccomplished 
endeavour.  Coleridge,  also,  had  been  poetizing, 
and  Southey,  the  third  of  a  triumvirate  which  shall 
be  memorable,  in  these  days ;  but  neither  had  done 
anything  which  may  be  considered  remarkable. 
We  write  poetry  in  our  youth ;  and,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  life  commences,  exchange  the  muse  for  some 
better  dowered  and  more  housewifely  companion ; 
acknowledging  at  last,  or  only  satisfying  ourselves 
with  the  excuse,  that  the  gods  had  not  made  us 
poetical.  With  how  many  is  this  the  case! — and 
with  those  especially  whose  natures  were  so  at- 
tuned, the  active  and  the  passive,  the  rational  and 
the  imaginative,  so  tempered  together  as  to  check 
a  decided  bias.  Such,  perhaps,  some  of  these  trium- 
virs might  have  been ;  and,  in  the  advancement  of 
the  church,  passed  away  ''into  the  night  of  time" 
as  quietly  as  the  happiest  vicar  or  the  most  discon- 
tented dean.  There  is  no  mistaking  either  of  them 
for  a  Shakspeare ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  for 
that  which  Shakspeare  would  have  been  in  the 
totally  different  organism  of  this  age.  Nor  can  we 
so  mistake  any  of  those  that  followed — Scott,  or 
Byron,  or  Shelley,  or  Moore — ^nor  all  of  them  placed 
together,  and  viewed  as  the  component  parts  of  one 
mind — the  mind  of  the  age.  There  would  be  a 
deficiency,  (if  we  except  Shelley,  whose  eye  is  ever 
bent  on  the  future,  as  one  who  sees  the  shadows  of 
coming  powers,  and  the  illumining  of  coming 
glories,  to  which  all  other  eyes  are  blind;)  a  defi- 
ciency of  one  grand  central  idea  controlling  and 
directing.  The  present  has  been  the  most  ambitious 
of  all  ages  in  its  desires,  but  it  has  wanted  com- 
pleteness and  unity.  That  of  Shakspeare*s  was 
the  age  of  observatumy  and  was  perfected  in  itself. 
Our  late  literature  will  be  found  to  be,  in  fact, 
endeavours  towards  some  object  not  attained,  and 
which  was  so  little  understood  as  to  be  most  often 
wrongfiilly  pursued. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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That  gentle  humourist,  7^  iSitoikfarJ,  threw  out 
a  pleasant  hint,  some  time  ago,  that  it  might  be  a 
source  of  general  satisfaction,  if  certain  Irish  judges, 
of  recent  elevation,  were  served  as  King  Alfred 
served  thirty-six  English  judges  in  one  day.  And 
how  was  that,  reader,  if  thou  knowest  ?  Mass,  he 
hung  them  up,  pour  eneourager  les  autres. 

It  is  natural  for  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to 
Tenerate  the  memory  of  a  Norbury,  to  harbour 
these  aspirations :  for  if  that  remarkable  personage 
was  a  meet  ornament  of  the  high  seat  he  occupied 
for  so  many  years  in  the  Temple  of  Justice,  the 
judges  to  whom  The  Standard  alludes,  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  worthy  of  any  place  appurtenant  to 
he  building,  except  the  scaffold.  Their  **  merit " 
designates  them  to  that  '^bad  eminence,"  as  the 
surest  way,  at  all  events,  of  converting  them  into 
hanging  judges. 

Another  reason  for  so  disposing  of  the  uncon- 
formable functionaries,  might  be  this:  Unless 
these  judges  be  hanged,  there  will  soon  be  nobody 
else  to  hang.  They  may  go  about  holding  courts 
in  Eyre ;  but  the  wholesome  spectacle  of  a  convict 
in  air  will  be  no  more  seen.  The  constellatiofl  of 
Jack  Ketchy  now  dimly  twinkling  in  the  track  of 
the  departed  Astrcea^  will  abandon  our  hemisphere 
in  disgust ;  and  the  art  of  ''  launching  souls  into 
eternity  "  be  lost  to  posterity  for  ever.  The  ratio 
ultima  legumy  that  perfection  of  the  "  perfection  of 
xeason,"  is  running  fast  into  the  dead  letter. 

The  progress  of  degeneracy  is  said  to  be  gradual. 
The  neglected  garden  does  not  become  a  wUdemess 
at  once ;  the  tree  does  not  always  wither  the  moment 
it  ceases  to  bear  its  accustomed  fruit ;  yet,  modem 
innovation  bears  all  before  it  with  a  ruthless  spring- 
tide. It  is  not  twenty  years — no,  nor  anything  like 
it — since  the  gallows  groaned  in  all  directions  with 
expiatory  offerings  to  that  many-headed  dragon — 
the  Penal  Code.  Not  only  murderers,  highwaymen, 
and  housebreakers,  but  sheep-stealers  and  common 
thieves ;  yea,  swindlers  and  petty-larceny  rogues, 
defeated  in  a  controversy  of  forty  shillings,  took 
their  turn  under  the  fatal  tree. 

In  1820,  two  servants  out  of  place,  (Christian  peo- 
ple thought  them  very  much  out-of-place  indeed,) 
Were  hanged  in  Dublin,  for  taking  advantage  of  a 
large  dinner-party,  to  purloin  the  cloaks  and  um- 
brellas out  of  a  gentleman's  hall  in  Mountjoy 
Square,  of  which  the  door  had  been  left  open, 
through  the  carelessness  or  connivance  of  a  domes- 
tic. The  ground  alleged  for  this  most  vigorous 
proceeding,  was  the  shocking  prevalence  of  cloak- 
and-umbrella  stealing,  at  that  period,  out  of  gentle- 
taen's  halls.  It  was  quite  right,  no  doubt,  to  put 
*  stop  to  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that 

Wretches  must  hang  that  genitlmen  may  dine. 

To  speak,  in  detail,  of  the  hundreds  of  whom  the 
VThitdt^  Act  "thinned  the  land,"  by  Its  compre- 
hensive principle  of  construction,  would  open  a 
field  of  politics  upon  which  it  is  not  now  advisable 
to  enter.    That  act  only  required  proof  of  a  dis- 


trict being  disturbed,  to  enlaige  a  common  riot  or 
assault  into  a  felony.  Such  proof,  too,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  established  upon  the  oath  of  a  peac^ 
preservation  Magistrate^  who  enjoyed  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  as  long  as  the  country  was  swum 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  no  longer.  So 
late  as  1834,  I  have  seen  the  Crown  Counsel  on 
the  Home  Circuit,  when  all  the  overt  proofs  of  a 
criminal's  personal  delinquency  had  been  estab- 
lished, requesting  a  moment's  indulgence,  until 
Major  ThiSy  or  Chief-Constable  Tother^  could  be 
brought  into  court,  to  sustain  the  capital  count  of 
the  indictment,  by  his  report  of  the  "  State  of  the 
Country." 

Many  hundreds  were  sacrificed,  hy  irirtue  of  the 
Whiteboy  Act,  and  the  liberal  interpretation  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  Political  hanging,  how- 
ever, has  no  relation  to  my  subject,  except  so  far 
as  it  might  be  included  in  the  playful  and  good- 
natured  proposition  of  The  Standard.  Let  us, 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  executions,  which 
used  to  take  place  in  a  well-constituted  and  orderly 
state  of  society,  before  Whigs  or  Radicals  had  a 
voice,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  matter.  In  those 
days  nobody  ever  spoke  about  hanging  a  judge. 
To  have  even  mentioned  King  Alfred's  practical 
measures  of  Law  Reform,  in  connexion  with  any 
member  of  the  bench,  would  have  amounted  to  the 
crime  kescg  majestatiSy  and  have  brought  an  editor 
to  the  pillory  at  least,  if  he  might  not  be  made,  by 
a  stretch  of  the  old  acts,  to  "^o  farther  and  fart 
worsen  Shade  of  Ollamh  Fodlah  ! — ^how  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  deal- 
ing with  a  libel  of  that  sort ! 

A  half-witted  seneschal  of  a  Manor  Court  in 
Galway,  lately  provoked  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
by  threatening  to  hang  up  some  boys  for  wrang- 
ling about  a  game  of  marbles  at  the  door.  He 
fiercely  brandished  a  charter  in  the  black-letter, 
which  conferred  the  power  of  life  and  limb  upon 
the  authority  which  he  represented  ;  and  he  swore 
lustily  that  he  would  assert  his  privilege  in  five 
minutes'  time,  if  he  conld  but  find  a  hangman. 
But  although  this  may  be  excellent  laughing  mat- 
ter now,  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  man  vos 
hanged  in  Ireland  for  making  a  noise! 

The  fact  is  authentic.  It  was  cited  at  a  solemn 
meeting  of  the  Twelve  Judges,  last  winter,  by  a 
member  of  the  venerable  Consederunty  who  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related. 

When  Justice,  with  her  black  cap  and  funereal 
pall,  rode  the  circuits,  and  Death  skipping  nimbly 
in  her  train, 

Bless'd  his  maw 
Destined  to  that  good  hour, — 

a  man  was  found  guilty  of  some  felony,  for  which 
it  appeared  uncertain  whether  he  would  be  oast  for 
death  or  not.  The  court  deferred  the  sentence, 
and  ordered  that  he  should  stand  over  till  the  end 
of  the  assizes.  The  fellow  was  crazed  ;  and  beia^ 
taken  back  to  prison,  fell  a  howling,  and  uttering 
various  other  disagreeable  noises^  such  as  judges 
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io  not  like  to  besTy  and  which  (as  the  window  of 
]ii8  cell  and  that  of  the  Crown  Court  opened  upon 
the  same  plot)  eerioualjr  interrupted  the  public 
boflineas. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  disturbance  being  aa- 
eertained,  the  judge  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
malefactor  to  keep  the  peaee,  or  (as  his  Lordship 
pithily  remarked)  ''  it  might  be  worse  for  him." 
But  the  wretch,  ignorantly  supposing  that  the  law 
could  do  nothing  worse  in  his  case,  returned  an 
answer  of  defiance,  and  sent  forth  more  piercing 
yells  than  before* 

Now,  what  would  one  of  our  feeling  Popish  or 
Radical  judges  do  in  a  like  case?  The  solemn 
bnainefls  of  the  Court  was  at  a  stand,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  silence  should  be  restored. 
To  remove  the  noisy  culprit  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  prison  would  have^  abated  the  nuisance,  pro  hoc 
wt;  but  then  some  future  oonyiot  might  repeat 
it,  and,  at  all  events,  this  would  have  compromised 
the  dignity  of  the  sacred  ermine.  The  judge,  of 
whom  it  is  our  hint  to  speak,  had  no  notion  of 
sanctioning  so  bad  a  precedent ;  and  therefore,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  insulting  reply,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  *^  Bring  him  upT* 

These  are  thrilling  words,  from  whatever  lips 
ihey  proceed,  after  the  damnatory  verdict  of  a 
juiy;  but  who,  that  has  heard  them  once  uttered 
b?  the  Rhadamanihus  In  question,  can  ever  dismiss 
firom  his  memory  the  tiger's  growl,  and  the  blood- 
shot aspect  of  cruelty,  which  filled  the  bystanders 
with  indescribable  horror,  and  shot  a  pang,  equal 
to  the  very  bitterness  of  death,  through  the  heart 
of  the  stoutest  criminal  ? 

In  five  minutes  after  the  issuing  of  that  terrible 
mandate,  the  criminal  stood  again  in  the  dock, 
and  received  sentence  of  immediate  execution*  It 
was  like  the  scene  in  Rokeby : — 

Ho!  Provost-Marshal!  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree  ; 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word^ — 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sore  the  oord  I 

The  court  adjourned  while  it  was  done ;  and — 
so  prompt  was  justice  then — his  Lordship  rosumed 
his  seat  in  about  half  an  hour,  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  went  on  trying  men  for  their 
lives,  who,  if  they  were  capitally  convicted,  did 
not  (you  may  be  sure)  offend  his  ears  *'  with  ex- 
elamations  hyperbolical." 

It  would  be  rash  to  speculate  upon  the  distinc- 
tion which  King  Alfred  might  have  deemed  fit  to 
confer  upon  such  a  Cadi  as  that ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  made  him  an  EarL 
The  fact  itself,  which  is  well  authenticated,  and 
occurred  within  the  present  century,  is  important 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  there  is  a  question  of 
hanging  some  of  our  judges,  because  they  do  not 
nMie  nearly  conform  to  the  example  of  their  pre- 
deeessors. 

Not  eight  years  ago,  two  insurgents  were  capi- 
tally convicted  at  Maryborough,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  out  en  the  folhwiuff  morning  and  hanged. 
The  morning  came,  and  the  judge,  taking  his  seat 
en  the  bench,  as  usual  all  smiles  and  affability, 
pweeeded  to  try  other  prisoners,  who,  aware  of 
«^  was  thmgviag  an  «<  in  another  plMe/'  were 


in  no  enviable  state  of  self-possession  to  think  of 
their  defence.  The  sheriff  appeared  in  court  after 
an  hour  or  so,  and  his  Lordship  condescended  to 
stoop  forward  and  put  some  questions  al>out  the 
then  executed  criminals,  and  the  manner  of  their 
death.  If,  reader,  you  had  seen  the  unfortunate 
fellows  in  the  dock,  how  their  teeth  chattered  and 
their  knees  knocked  against  each  other,  during 
that  short  colloquy,  you  would  never  wish  to  stand 
a  trial  for  your  life  in  the  same  dignified  presence. 
That  personage  is  still  an  ornament  of  the  Irish 
Bench,  but  not  precisely  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
Tory  oracle  would  award  the  Eiahanasia  of  the 
gallows. 

In  the  declining  da3rs  of  a  very  famous  vindicator 
of  the  law,  already  glanced  at,  he  presided  at  a 
trial,  but  was  asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
It  is  well  for  those  whose  conscience  can  suffer  them 
to  slumber  in  such  a  situation.  But,  though  he 
dosed  during  the  evidence,  he  was  wide  awake  to 
the  charge^  which  was  home  for  a  conviction ;  and 
the  jury,  all  picked  men,  according  to  the  usage  of 
that  day,  did  their  "spiriting;"  and  the  wretch 
was  sentenced  to  die.  An  application,  however, 
was  made  to  his  lordship  to  recommend  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  punishment ;  which  he  stoutly  resisted, 
until  the  convict's  attorney  boldly  told  him,  that 
he  mlist  produce  his  notes  to  the  government,  which 
would  be  certainly  applied  to  on  the  subject.  Now, 
although  Homer  could  sometimes  nod  as  he  wrote^ 
it  is  not  every  one  that  can  write  while  he  nods; 
and  our  Neglor  had,  in  fact,  taken  no  notes  at  all. 
Conscious  of  this,  and  perceiving,  also,  that  he  was 
ea/ught  napping y  he  yielded  without  further  entreaty ; 
and  thus,  owing  to  a  happy  accident,  the  man's  life 
was  spared. 

I  suppose  a  hundred  instances  could  be  authen- 
ticated, from  the  personal  observation  of  any  bar- 
rister of  thirty  years'  standing  upon  any  of  our 
cirouits,  showing  what  a  mere  lottery  was  the  cri- 
minal law,  as  it  used  to  be  administered,  and  by 
what  capriccioa  and  fantasies  of  the  individual 
bearing  the  sword  of  Justice,  mens*  lives  were 
saved  or  lost. 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  things  are  better  ma'* 
naged  now ;  and  there  is  truth  in  that.  But  stiU 
a  great  deal  too  much  depends  upon  the  humour 
and  peculiar  views  of  the  man  invested  with  the 
awful  power  of  pronouncing  the  sentence.  How 
often  is  it  evident  to  the  most  ignorant  peasant  in 
the  crowd,  that  so  important  an  issue  as  that  of  lifb 
or  death  is  determined,  not  by  the  amount  of  the 
criminal's  guilt  so  much,  as  by  the  choice  which  a 
particular  judge  may  happen  to  make  of  his  cireuit ! 
I  recollect,  in  a  town  on  the  Home  Cireuit,  the  late 
Sir  William  Smith,  who  was  in  the  Crown  Court, 
being  so  overwhelmed  with  business,  requested  his 
learned  brother  in  the  Record  Court  to  try  some 
prisoners;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  casual 
arrangement,  three  young  men  were  sentenced  to 
death,  whom  the  humane  and  tender-hearted  baron 
(had  he  taken  them  in  their  turn)  would  most 
certainly  have  considered  amply  punished  with 
seven  years'  transportation.  Nor  would  he  have 
been  too  lenient  either.  But  because  they  stood 
aWttt  ^N^i  69"  on  the  Calendar  inatead of  beiBf 
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at  ^'No.  10,"  iki^were  hanged:  for  the  sentence 
was  actually  executed  upon  them. 

K,  therefore,  the  penalty  of  death  is  any  longer 
to  stam  the  criminal  code  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian state,  it  would  be  much  better,  as  insuring  a 
greater  certainty  and  uniformity  of  punishment, 
to  relieve  the  judges  altogether  from  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  awarding  it,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  Executive  Grovemment^  which  exercises  that 
melancholy  privilege  in  London,  and  ought  to  exer- 
cise it  in  all  other  places.  But  the  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years  proves  that  the  infliction  of  this 
barbarous  mode  of  vengeance  is  superfluous,  either 
as  a  safeguard  to  society,  or  a  means  of  preventing 
crime;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
warrantable, even  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

Let  the  present  state  of  Ireland  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  precedent  period  within  the  me- 
mory of  man,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
numbers  of  the  necessitous  and  uneducated  portion 
of  society  have  been  increasing,  without  any  cor- 
responding improvement  in  their  condition,  crime 
has  not  increased ;  and  yet  the  punishment  of  death 
is  not  now  inflicted  once  for  ten  times  that  it  was 
inflicted  some  years  ago.  At  the  period^  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  statements,  life  was  not  more 
safe;  property  was  not  better  protected;  the  gene- 
ral frame  of  society  was  not  more  orderly  and 
secure  than  now.  But  a  vast  quantity  of  blood 
was  then  spilled  periodically,  toguard  and  maintain 
interests,  which  are  found  to  be  quite  as  well  pre- 
served without  recourse  being  had  to  such  a  horrid 
protection.  No  man  wiU  assert  that  robbery,  or 
forgery,  theft,  or  sheepstealing,  have  been  more 
prevalent  in  the  last  five  years  than  they  were 
when  those  offences  were  actually  punished  with 
death :  neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  more 
violent  crimes,  which  still  render  a  man  obnoxious 
to  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  law,  have  become 
more  frequent  since  the  Executive  Government 
has  indicated  a  reluctance,  in  most  cases,  to  enforce 
the  penalty. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  might  be  deemed  ab- 
surd, to  contend  that  the  partial  intermission  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  iidUction  of  capital  punish- 
ments has  actually  increased  virtue.  It  is  enough 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has  not  increased  crime; 
because,  if  it  has  not,  then  is  this  penalty  useless; 
and  it  is  murdeiv— nothing  short  of  downright 
murder — ^to  go  on  with  those  barbarous  and  heart- 
rending exhibitions.  It  is  painful  to  find,  not^ 
withstanding  the  conclusive  proofs  thus  afforded, 
of  the  unnecessaiy  cruelty  of  putting  our  fellow- 
creatures  to  death,  that  many  good  and  enlightened 
men  stiU  adhere  to  the  old  prejudice  about  the 
**  wholesome**  terror  of  the  gallows.  It  acts,  they 
say,  in  numberless  unknown  instances,  as  a  restraint 
upon  fearful  natures,  and  prevents  the  commission 
of  gross  offences^  where  a  mere  moral  control  would 
be  ineffectual.  I  know  not  on  what  ground  of  ex- 
perience this  is  asserted ;  but  it  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous to  assume  that  by  dispensing  with  the  ex- 
treme forfeit,  all  wholesome  fear  of  punishment  has 
been  taken  away.  On  the  contrary,  the  certainty 
of  a  rigorous  prosecution,  and  of  a  severe,  thou^ 
bloodless,  judgment  following  conviction,  operates 


more  stringently  than  the  fear  of  death,  with  all  the 
chances  of  escape,  grounded  upon  a  calculation  of 
the  tenderness  of  prosecutors,  the  scruples  of  jnion, 
and  the  humanity  of  judges  and  men  in  autho- 
rity. 

Nor  is  it  true  to  say,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  in 
all  cases  the  most  powerful  restraint  that  can  be 
applied.  In  Ireland  nothing  was  more  frequent 
than  for  a  malefactor,  when  condemned  to  trun- 
portation,  to  implore  the  judge  to  change  the  aen- 
tenoe  to  that  of  execution,  that  his  bones  might 
rest  in  the  land  of  his  birth;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  conTict 
have  been  often  seen  to  join  earnestly  in  the  prayer 
that  he  might  be  killed  at  home,  rather  than  sent 
to  pine  in  hopeless  exile  away  from  all  that  makes 
life  worth  having. 

Death  is  indeed  a  **  bitter  semembrance"  (as  the 
sage  in  the  Apocrypha  says)  ^to  a  man  that  liveth 
at  rest  in  his  possessions,  and  hath  nothing  to  vex 
him;"  but  to  the  half-fed,  naked,  houseless,  buf- 
feted, and  despised  peasant,  to  whom — 

The  world  is  not  a  friend,  nor  the  world's  law, 

it  is  far  otherwise.  The  stoical  indifference  with 
which  the  Irish  go  to  meet  it  on  the  scaffold,  where, 
unless  in  a  political  cause,  no  honour  is  to  be  gained 
by  dying  Uke  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  has  puzzled 
many  a  grave  inquirer.  But  the  philoaophy  of  the 
matter  was  well  explained  by  a  ragged  vagrant, 
who  was  sentenced  to  die  at  the  Downpatrick 
Assizes  in  1836,  for  a  highway  robbery.  On  bis 
way  back  to  prison  he  was  taken  under  the  gal- 
lows, upon  which  workmen  were  then  employed, 
dressing  tt  (as  a  Frenchman  might  say)  for  the 
execution  of  a  murderer,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day.  llie  unexpected  sight  of 
these  preparations  appalled  him  for  an  instant; 
but  speedily  recovering  from  the  shock,  he  walked 
on,  remarking  to  the  attendant  turnkey, — **  Well, 
it  will  save  me  many  a  viret  foot  and  hungry 
belly!" 

How  well  does  this  illustrate  the  sequel  of  the 
wise  observation  just  now  quoted,  via. — **  0  death, 
acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  the  needy,  to  him 
that  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  de- 
spairetb,  and  hath  lost  patience!"  These  daases, 
it  should  be  remember^  oonsUtnte  a  large  ma- 
jority of  persons  amenable  to  the  law  for  crimes  of 
great  magnitude;  and,  consequently,  to  them  the 
sentence  of  death  is  not  an  object  of  such  dismay, 
that  they  will  not  be  ready,  at  any  time,  to  brave 
the  contingency  for  a  present  gratification,  either 
of  revenge  or  gain. 

As  to  the  barefoot  philosopher  of  Downpatrick, 
his  saying  (a  bon  mot  to  him)  was  the  means  of 
saving  his  life;  for,  otherwise,  the  case  might  not 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment until  it  would  have  been  too  late.  The  inci- 
dent, however,  having  got  into  the  newspapers, 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Drummond  was  drawn  to  it, 
and  that  good  and  kind  man,  with  a  heart  ever 
awake,  in  private  and  in  public,  to  the  claims  of 
humanity,  and  a  spirit  that  instinctively  recoiled 
from  the  thought  of  cruelty,  nobly  exclaimed, — 
**  He  must  not  die!"    The  case  was  submitted  to 
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th»  Lord-lieatenant,  our  preflent  Home  Secretary, 
to  whom  the  proposal  of  mercy,  **  grounded  on  just 
and  right,"  never  came  unwelcome ;  and  upon  in- 
quiiy,  it  was  found  that  the  interests  of  property, 
in  Dowiuhire  and  elsewhere,  did  not  render  it  im- 
peratively necessary  that  a  poor  shoeless  vagrant 


should  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead.  If 
he  still  lives,  it  is  probable  that  he  enjoys  a  belly- 
ful, and  walks  dtyshod  to  his  daily  servitude,  in 
New  South  Wales,  blessing  the  hour  when  he 
thought  iUoud  under  the  gallows-tree  at  Down- 
patrick.  Morak-ov-thb-collab. 


THE  PATRON  OP  THE  PARISH. 

A  NBW  BONO  BY  AX  OLD  MODBRATB. 

AiB*2^  Viearo/Broff. 


The  good  little  King  of  Vvetdt 
The  muse  shall  ever  cherish ; 
Bnt  with  your  leave.  Messieurs,  jnst  so 

Fm  king  in  mj  own  parish. 
It  is  a  huid  of  little  kings 

This  EngUmd  ;  and  its  glory 
Most  pale,  when  pale  to  limbo  wings 
The  picas,  ancient  Tory. 

Let  Chartist  and  Dissenter  rave  ! 

This  creed  I  fondly  cherish. 
There's  none  the  storm-tost  ship  can  save. 
Bat  THE  Patron  of  the  Paiush. 

Our  parson,  in  his  early  day, 

Tinght  my  smart  boys  their  letters. 
And  learned,  betimes,  himself  to  pay 

Due  deference  to  his  betters. 
He  sat  so  modest,  meek,  and  mnm. 
While  we  discussed  our  claret ; 
And  now  he  beats  the  pnlpit  dram 
With  decent,  sober  spirit. 

There's  danger  in  a  bolting  brain  ; 
No  yonth  that's  high  and  airish 
A  living,  neat  and  snug,  shall  gain 
From  the  Patron  of  the  pariah. 

The  gospel,  when  it  'gan  to  stir. 
Was  on  a  vulgar  pUn  quite  ; 
But  now  we've  changed  the  carpenter 

Into  the  gentleman  quite. 
To  meet  some  twenty  in  a  garret 

They  once  might  deem  delectable  ; 
Bnt,  now  ¥rith  lords  and  dukes  we  star  it, 
The  gospel  is  respectable. 

The  Church  no  more  shall  be  capsiaed 

By  scoffers  bold  and  bearish  : 
God's  gospel  now  is  patroniied 
By  Sie  Patron  of  the  parish. 


When  with  my  wife  to  church  1  go, 

So  flaunting,  gay,  and  garish, 
I  hear  the  flattering  murmur  flow^ 

"  The  Patron  of  the  parish  I 
And  the  young  squire,  how  spruce,  how  trim 

He  graces  ^  majority  ; 
While  on  his  father's  broad  hat-brim 
Sits,  visibly,  authority  I" 

Then,  in  the  gallery's  velvet  front 

We  sit  so  gay  and  garish ; 
I  well  may  bear  the  battle's  brant. 
The  Patron  of  the  parish  1 

A  jolly,  dapper  boy,  they  say. 

The  purple  Pope  in  Rome  is ; 
But  red  and  ruddy  as  the  May 

The  Patron  in  his  home  is. 
Full  many  a  dainty  feast  from  him 

The  curate  and  schoolmaster 
Enjoy  :  their  shallow  souls  do  brim  ; 
Their  slow  thoughts  travel  fhster. 
For  so  it  is,  and  so  shall  be. 

The  Church  I  kindly  cherish  ; 
This  goodly  arch  must  have  a  key-^ 
The  Patron  of  the  parish. 

For  truth  is  one  ;  and  there  must  be 
One  Churoh,  with  bell  and  steeple  ; 
One  Law  must  stamp  the  Liturgy  ; 

One  Patron  lead  the  people. 
And  every  true  church  has  one  scope 

To  check  all  fiery  particles 
That  would  robel  against  their  Pope—* 
The  law-established  Articles  I 

It  is,  and  shall  be  so,  no  doubt. 
This  creed  I  fondly  cherish. 
Religion  would  die  out  without 
The  Patron  of  the  Parish  ! 


SPRING. 


Spumo  I  how  I  love  thy  gentle  showers, 

Thy  fresh,  yet  biJmy  air. 
That  floats  o'er  beds  of  living  flowers. 

Yet  will  not  linger  thero. 

Thy  green  that  changes  o'er  the  hill. 

And  deepens  in  the  vale. 
Till  hawthorn,  stars,  the  trombling  rill. 

And  daisies  sheet  the  dale. 

Breathe  o'er  me  in  thy  mildness.  Spring, 
breathe  warmly  o'er  my  soul 

Th^  joyoos  feelings  thou  dost  bring — 
The  hopes  that  mock  controL 

0,  let  thy  free  blest  sunshine  fitU 

In  gladness  on  my  heart ; 
And,  to  my  wayward  spirit  all 

Thy  gentleness  impart  1 


Thy  skies  are  rich  in  light,  that  fills 

Ev'n  forost  paths  wi&  joy ; 
And  clouds  melt  dovm  upon  thy  hills 

With  sunbeams  mingliiag  coy. 

Thy  gales  are  laden  with  perAime — 

Thy  streams  are  living  things. 
That  sing  to  every  wildmg  bloom 

That  on  their  margin  springs. 

*Tis  wise  to  seek  whate'er  of  mirth 

The  seasons  may  contain ; 
And  I,  in  all  my  wanderings  forth, 

Have  never  sought  in  vain. 

Though  some  are  softer — some  as  brigh^^ 

No  other  time  can  bring 
The  joy,  the  freshness,  Uie  delight. 

That  come  to  me  with  Sprii««.  C. 
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CHAFTBBI. 

In  those  days  of  Ireland's  hisioiy,  when  no  gen* 
Ueman,  however  legitimate  his  pretensions  on  the 
score  of  birth  or  fortune,  could  be  received  within 
the  select  circle  of  the  Highrhloodsj  who  had  not 
**  smelt  powdery'  or  *^  pinked  his  man^**  there  ex- 
isted in  Dublin  a  coterie,  which  occasionally  figured 
under  the  titles  of  '^  Fire-Eaters^' '' HeU-firthClyb- 
men,'*  **  Pini-a^indies"  &c.,  which  assumed  to 
give  the  tone  and  stamp  of  fashion  to  the  ** Bucks'* 
and  ** Bloods"  of  their  day,  and  whose  least  preten- 
sion to  honourable  notoriety  was,  that  of  having, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  fought  thrbe  ncsu  per 
man,  on  the  average.  An  adversary,  more  or  less, 
sent  to  his  account  by  an  ounce  of  lead  in  his  brain, 
or  half  a  yard  of  cold  steel  through  his  body, 
placed  the  hero  of  the  lawless  exploit  in  the  higher 
or  lower  grade  of  this  murderous  society. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  characters  are  still 
held  in  remembrance,  and  even  their  unhallowed 
feats  boasted  of,  by  their  more  humble  imitators 
and  remote  descendants.  ^^'Hbro  Jackson"  (so 
called,  par  exceUence^)  was  alive  so  lately  as  thirty 
years  ago, — presenting  to  the  eye  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  human  fabric;  still 
erect  and  handsome  at  seventy,  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen  of  his  day,  and  equally  ready  with  the 
trigger,  at  any  distance  from  three  to  twelve  yards. 
The  '*  Hero"  was,  in  his  day,  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
young  squirearchy  of  the  blade  and  pistol  school ; 
having,  with  proud  bravado,  walked  the  streets  of 
Bath,  on  a  certain  occasion,  with  his  rapier  dang- 
ling at  his  side  without  its  scabbard!  in  defiance,  as 
he  stated,  for  some  supposed  affront  put  on  his 
country.  Next  to  him,  came  Edward  Keogh,  a 
man  of  good  family  and  independent  fortune,  who 
had  obtained  the  soubriquet  of  ^^HeU-fire  Nedy' 
and  who  reckoned  his  duels  by  fire  by  the  dozen, 
and  his  rencontres  with  swords  by  scores.  Then 
came  the  celebrated  Oeorge  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
who  could  claim  consanguinity  with  Ireland's  only 
Duke,  but  who  unfortunately  killed  a  man  too 
much;  and,  being  out  of  the  usual  course,  w^as  exe- 
cuted for  the  MURDER,— one  of  the  most  atrocious 
on  record. 

Sir  Robert  Deane  Tilson,  from  whose  character 
the  brilliant  Sheridan  drew  the  lively  picture  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Rivai£  ; 
and  his  brother,  Lord  Muskerry,  the  patron  of  all 
the  pretty  milliners  in  the  city ;  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Clotworthy  Skeflington,  (the  most 
arrant  church-militant  since  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
saders,) were  also  distinguished  on  the  list.  The 
unfortunate  Lord  Santry,  (at  whose  house  the 
Hell-fire  Club  held  their  secret  sittings,)  was  only 
saved  from  the  gibbet  by  dying  in  Newgate,  (not, 
it  is  said,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  his  Lordship's 
apothecary,)  while  awaiting  his  trial  for  a  brutal 
murder;  the  celebrated  ^'Buok  English,"  (the name 
by  which  that  extraordinary  duellist  was  for  many 
years  universally  known,)  who  having  fought  so 

*  Pinking  an  adversary  was  merely  drawing  blood 
jMk  the  sword,  wilkftt  inttetb^  a  wfMk  ii^ vy. 


often  without  even  a  single  htt^  that  he  deemed 
his  person  invulnerable,  at  last  closed  his  mortal 
career  by  the  pistol-shot  of  his  quondam  friend  and 
fellow-gamester,  Brereton,  on  that  favourite  spot 
for  field-days,  the  *^ Fifteen  Acres'*  in  the  Phcenix 
Parks,  Dublin, — ^were  also  of  the  number  of  the  elect. 

But  the  pattern  of  fashion  and  gallantry  of  that 
day,  was  the  handsome  Edmund,  commonly  called 
**  Mun  Roche,"  who,  after  a  youth  of  dissipation 
and  extravagance,  found  honourable  employment 
for  a  few  years  in  a  foreign  service,  in  which  he 
fought  his  way  to  fame  and  promotion,  but  from 
which  his  restless  spirit  recalled  him.  He  appear- 
ed in  Dublin,  a  dazzling  meteor  in  the  world  of 
gaiety.  Splendid  in  person,  polished  in  manners, 
and  superior  in  talents  to  the  general  mass,  even 
of  well-educated  men  of  the  sphere  he  moved  in, 
his  company  was  universally  sought;  but  there 
was  a  certain  hauteur  in  his  manner  which  some- 
times ehilled  his  warmest  admirers.  This,  added 
to  his  skill  in  arms,  (for  he  was  esteemed  a  match 
for  any  man  in  Europe,  whether  with  sword  or 
pistol,)  caused  him  to  be  at  once  feared  as  well  as 
admired.  To  the  fair  sex,  these  qualities  rendered 
him  the  more  engaging,  ^though  he  passed  hat 
a  few  months  each  year  in  his  native  country,  he 
became  the  glass  of  fashion^ — always  honoured 
with  the  hand  of  the  leading  beauty  of  the  day  at 
the  court  and  birth-day  balls  at  Dublin  Castle. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  ^'  M«  best  dressed  man  of  the 
age  he  lived  in."  Insinuating  in  manners,  smooth 
of  tongue,  cunning  in  fence  as  unerring  in  aim, 
his  voice  was  a  law  amongst  his  circle.  With  a 
head  as  strong  as  his  heart  was  brave,  after  drink- 
ing his  sixth  share  of  two  dozen  of  claret  at  the 
once-noted  ** Candy's  Tavern"  he  might  be  seen 
entering  the  grand  ball-room  about  midnight,  ex- 
hibiting no  other  symptoms  of  his  evening  debauch 
than  a  more  reckless  gaiety  of  manner  and  bril- 
liancy of  eye  than  usual.  Mun  Roche's  appearance 
on  one  of  those  occasions  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of 
his  early  friends,  John  Paumier,  who  survived  him 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  in  his  day  cut 
no  ordinary  figure  in  the  fashionable  throng:— 

**  Roche  sported,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  night, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  oourt-dreesed 
ever  seen  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  He  had  received 
it  from  Paris  only  two  days  previously,  and  lame 
had  already  trumpeted  forth  the  splendour  of  the 
glittering  novelty ;  but  its  appearance  outstripped 
all  anticipations  of  its  richness  and  beauty.  The 
coat  was  an  emerald  green  satin,  spangled  all  over 
with  such  exquisite  minuteness,  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  the  everwvarying  tints  of  brilliancy  ascribed  to 
the  dying  dolphin,  at  each  movement  of  the  wearer; 
who,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  repeated 
the  Minuet  de  la  Cour^  and  Gavotte^  with  the  young 
and  beautiful  Countess  of  Granard,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  bridal  charms.  The  rest  of  the  drees 
was  of  corresponding  taste  and  elegance;  both 
knee  and  shoe-buckles  of  costly  brilliants." 

Roche,  like  all  the  fashionables  of  every  age  sod 
nation,  passed  a  oonsidemUs  portte  of  his  time 
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aiplkj,  the  grand  focus  of  which  was  then  ertab- 
luhed  at  *"  Daly's  Chocolate  House,"  from  which 
sprang,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  once-celebrated, 
and  still  well-remembered  *'  Da^s  Chtb^*  College 
Qrten^  demolished  by  the  Union.  The  chocolate* 
house  alluded  to  was  the  only  society,  in  the  nature 
of  dab,  then  existing  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  where 
persons  moTing  in  the  highest  walk  of  lif^  could 
congregate,  in  order  to  squander  their  fortune, 
fame,  and  health,  in  the  odious  pursuits  of  the 
gunester.  But  Fortune  was  to  Roche  a  fickle  and 
capricious  mistress.  His  finances  were  consequent- 
ly ever  fluctuating ;  but  after  a  few  months  passed 
at  the  Hague,  Brussels,  Spa,  or  Paris,  he  generally 
npaiied  his  fortunes, — whether  honourably,  or 
otherwise,  none  durst  question.  He  had  fought 
hard  in  his  early  days  to  enforce  the  respect  and 
good  graces  of  his  associates;  and  although,  it 
might  be,  at  war  with  all  the  world  beyond  that 
circle,  he  was  in  perfect  amity  there. 

Hints  were,  howeyer,  occasionally  thrown  out 
br  continental  trarellers,  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  fashionable  Mun  Roche's  character;  stil], 
on  each  risit  to  his  native  land,  his  reception  was 
unmarked  by  suspicious  reserve,  or  by  the  slightest 
coldness  of  demeanour,  on  the  part  of  his  club 
acquaintances. 

After  an  unusually  long  absence  abroad,  Roche 
reappeared  in  Dublin  in  the  winter  of  the  year 
1T7-,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  boy,  apparently 
about  ten  years  old,  both  habited  in  the  deepest 
monrning.  The  striking  resemblance  which  this 
interesting  boy  bore  to  his  protector  sufficiently 
marked  the  degree  of  affinity  in  which  they  stood 
towards  each  other;  but  all  attempts  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  that  subject,  by  friendly  banter,  were 
net  by  evasion ;  while  the  slightest  approach  to  a 
more  serious  and  direct  inquiry,  called  up  a  frown 
on  that  haughty  brow,  which  the  boldest  and 
bravest  could  not  treat  with  levity.  But  there 
were  many  who  openly  stated  that  Mun  Roche 
(or  La  Roche,  as  he  was  called  abroad)  had,  many 
jears  before,  been  secretly  married,  at  Paris,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  immediate  descendant  of  the 

noble  Earl  of  K ;  who,  attaching  himself  to 

the  fortunes  of  the  faithless  James  II.,  shared  the 
exile  of  that  unfortunate  and  guilty  monarch,  on 
his  expulsion  from  the  British  throne  ;  sacrificing 
fortune,  rank,  and  country,  to  an  honourable, 
thongh  mistaken,  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty.  The 
Rcent  death  of  that  lady  in  Paris,  and  Roche's 
present  sombre  appearance,  seemed  to  confirm  this 
story;  although  it  was  long  known  that,  under  the 
temptation  of  beauty  and  fortune,  he  had,  for  some 
seasons  previously,  been  paying  the  most  ardent 
sddresses  to  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  an 
Irish  Conunoner  of  abounding  wealth,  whose  infir- 
mity of  health  but  rarely  allowed  him  to  attend 
his  Parliamentary  duties,  and  never  to  mix  with 
the  votaries  of  iadiion:  hence  he  found  a  pleasure 
^  the  society  and  conversation  of  the  fascinating 
^ho  at  his  ancient  mansion,  to  which  he  was, 
^  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  confined.  On  this 
ridi  heiress  it  is  not  improbable  but  Roche  now 
fa*d  hii  tboughta ;  but  fame  had  done  him  justice 
AthatfMHsr,  «a4hiitoi  attempt  la  venaw  Us 


viaits  was  repulsed  with  every  mark  of  displeasure. 
From  that  moment  Roche  became  an  altered  man : 
every  attempt  to  assume  the  gaiety  of  his  former 
days  but  more  strongly  marked  an  inward  revolu- 
tion. He  consigned  the  boy  to  the  care  of  his 
only  brother,  who  had  all  his  life  resided  in  that 
remote  part  of  Ireland,  where  the  property  once 
his  was  situated,  and  which  was  alone  preserved  to 
the  name,  by  the  economy  and  prudence  of  that 
excellent  brother. 

A  reserve  unusual  amongst  such  characters, 
became  the  natural  consequence  of  Roche's  strange- 
ly altered  manner;  and  the  late  nmSy  whom  all 
admired,  now  became  an  object  of  suspicious  cau- 
tion. Even  the  attention  of  Government  became 
excited  by  the  close  intimacy  which  subsbted  lat- 
terly between  Roche  and  a  distant  relative  of  his, 
a  certain  Friar  John,  a  Jesuit,  whose  periodical 
visits  to  Dublin  were  managed  under  circumstances 
of  most  suspicious  mystery.  One  conjecture  led  to 
another,  all  to  Roche's  disadvantage.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  very  superior  talents,  al- 
though, from  the  profligate  life  he  had  for  many 
years  led,  those  talents  had  found  no  scope  for  pro- 
fitable development.  He  had  never  sought  employ- 
ment from  the  Government,  although  he  had  taken 
high  degrees  in  Trinity  College  (which  he  entered 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  a  reformed  Catholic  :)  his 
character  as  a  scholar  stood  high ;  and  he  had  proved 
himself  no  contemptible  debater  during  the  two 
stormy  sessions  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  American  Colonies,  when  he  sat  in  the 

Irish  Parliament  for  the  burgh  of  E ^y, — an 

honour  which  he  obtained  by  the  ready  process  of 
shooting  his  youthful  adversary  through  the  head 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  nomination !  It  was 
stated,  in  palliation,  that  the  intemperate  language 
used  by  his  opponent,  in  his  address  to  the  consti- 
tuency, left  Roche  no  other  alternative  than  an 
appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  ;  and  his  friends  and 
partisans  warmly  exulted  in  the  fatal  result.  It 
seemed  that  the  unfortunate  young  candidate  had 
acquired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Roche's  (or 
La  Roche's)  foreign  transactions,  than  it  was  pru- 
dent, in  his  circumstances,  to  publish ;  and  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  iU-timed  temerity,  in 
bearding  such  a  desperate  character  on  the  public 
hustings. 

Although  an  evident  coolness  of  manner  existed 
between  Roche  and  his  quondam  friends,  nothing 
had  yet  appeared  to  debar  him  from  seeking  the 
patronage  of  a  Government,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
talent  to  support  its  power  and  increase  its  parlia- 
mentary majorities ;  but  he  had  other  schemes  in 
view,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Roche's  journeys  heretofore  were  generally  from 
Ireland  to  the  Continent  direct,  with  no  other 
delay  in  England  than  merely  making  it  his  route 
for  convenience.  This  occasioned  no  surprise ;  but 
latterly  his  visits  to  England  cnfyy  became  fre- 
quent,— a  country  in  which  he  had  never  been 
known  to  reside  a  week,  and  in  which  he  had  no 
connexions  whatever;  and  those  visits,  it  was  dis- 
covered, were  not  to  that  region  of  fashion — St. 
James's,  nor  yet  to  **  The  Bath" — (as  that  famous 
cHy  was  caUed  in  th«  olden  tfana)^B0y  but  tQ 
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nobility  to  the  two  generations  which  propped  the 
declining  years  of  the  venerable  octogenarian. 

Edmund,  by  easy  stages,  reached  his  uncle's 
home  in  safety,  and  in  renovated  health  and  spirits. 
Walter  Roche,  in  whose  eye  courage  was  a  cardi- 
nal virtue,  listened  with  pride  to  the  brief  details 
afforded  by  his  beloved  nephew,  of  his  adventure 
with  the  well-known  Keogh,  and  seized  every 
opportunity  of  seeking  to  erase,  from  the  mind  of 
his  young  relative,  the  contemplation  of  his  aca- 
demic disgrace,  by  inculcating  a  taste  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  His  efforts  were  not  thrown 
away ;  they  but  too  quickly  gained  on  the  heart 
of  the  late  studious  and  talented  Edmund.  Ame- 
rica was  still  the  theatre  of  active  war :  thither  the 
ardent  youth  often  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to 
repair ;  but  there  was  a  mysterious  obscurity  in 
Walter's  replies,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of 
purchasing  a  commission  for  him  in  the  British 
army,  which  the  unsuspicious  youth  found  it  im- 
possible to  account  for :  and,  as  his  uncle  had,  in 
answer  to  his  frequent  inquiries  after  his  father, 
been  equally  reserved,  poor.  Edmund  conceived 
himself  to  be  an  orphan ! — ^the  dependent  child  of 
his  generous  uncle's  bounty.  He,  therefore,  from 
delicacy,  and  a  deep  sense  of  grateful  obligation, 
waited  for  Walter's  disclosure  of  his  real  situation ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  his  passion  for  the  stirring 
life  of  a  soldier,  baulked  from  day  to  day  by  the 
dull  monotony  of  his  present  mode  of  life,  rendered 
his  existence  a  burden  ;  and,  in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments, when  the  almost  despairing  youth,  (throw- 
ing off  his  accustomed  reserve,)  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  could  enter  even  as  a  volunteer  in  ^foreign 
servkCj  rather  than  continue  a  life  of  debasing 
idleness,  which  destroyed  his  peace,  the  eye  of  the 
watchful  uncle  beamed  with  delight ;  and  clasping 
Edmund  to  his  heart,  he  exclaimed  **  Spoken  like 
a  true  Roche !  Yes,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  forth  to 
the  war,  and  fight  under  the  banner  of  your  noble 
grandsire  :  your  father  lives !  his  heart  pants  to 
press  his  gallant  Edmund  to  his  bosom." 

Overpowered,  and  almost  intoxicated  with  asto- 
nbhment  and  joy,  at  the  mention  of  a  living  parent, 
Edmund  was  impatient  for  the  moment  that  was 
to  hurry  him  to  his  embraces.  He  never  once 
thought  of  inquiring  under  what  monarck,  or  in 
what  cause  that  parent  had  drawn  his  sword.  But, 
in  a  few  days  Walter  disclosed  to  him  the  impor- 
tant secret,  that  his  father  had  for  the  last  few 
years  been  in  a  distant  colony  of  France,  in  com- 
mand of  that  regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  which 
the  French  monarch  had  bestowed  on  Edmund's 
maternal  ancestor,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  exiled  James,  and  whose  grand- 
daughter Colonel  Roche  had  espoused. 

France  was  to  young  Edmund  the  land  of  his 
birth;  his  native  home;  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
attachments.  Of  England  he  knew  nothing,  but 
that  which  he  had  seen  during  a  hasty  journey. 
Ireland,  although  beloved  by  him  as  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  had  nothing  to  attract  his  ardent  mind, 
cut  off,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  for  dver,  from  all 
chance  of  regaining  his  ancestral  rights.  The 
towering  castle  of  Kendillon;  its  rich  domains; 
its  broad  lands,  extending  over  half  a  county,  had, 


by  the  £&lsehood  of  an  intrusive  king,  or  the  pei^ 
fidy  of  his  councillors,  been  torn  from  his  great- 
grandsire ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  slayish  ad- 
herents of  the  Dutch  usurper,  now  revelled  in  tbe 
halls  of  the  too  faithful  exiles :  a  century  of  undis- 
turbed and  undisputed  possession  left  them  nothing 
now  to  fear;  all  those  hopes  which  his  boyhood 
cherished  now  vanished,  as  dawning  manhood 
ripened  his  understanding;  and  too  painfully  was 
he  convinced,  that  nothing  short  of  another  mo- 
Itaian  could  wrest  those  possessions  from  the  pre- 
sent owners.  Here,  then,  was  another,  and  a 
powerful  motive  for  withdrawing  from  a  oountiy 
where  he  had  everything  to  mourn  for  and  deplore ; 
without  a  single  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  him.  Hit 
impatience  to  depart  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
absence  of  the  friar,  on  whom,  he  soon  became 
sensible,  his  movements  entirely  depended.  The 
Jesuit  had  gone  on  a  secret  mission  to  Holland  and 
France  two  months  before;  but  his  return  was 
momentarily  looked  for.  This  mysterious  person- 
age soon  made  his  appearance ;  and,  in  a  pri?ate 
conference  with  the  uncle,  learnt  all  tiiat  had 
passed  in  his  absence  with  regard  to  Edmund, 
The  Mar,  in  his  turn,  informed  his  host,  that  he 
had  a  ready  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  coast  of 
France  or  Holland  ;  spoke  exultingly  of  the  threat- 
ened invasion,  which  at  that  time  threw  half  Eng- 
land into  stupid  alarm;  and  urged  an  immediate 
departure.  But  few  days  passed  in  making  pre- 
paration for  the  journey.  The  Padre  was  abnn- 
dantly  supplied  with  the  grand  **  materiel,"  monevl 
but  in  externals  he  presented  the  mean  appearance 
of  the  humblest  son  of  his  church.  Edmund  assumed 
t^e  garb  of  his  lay-brother;  and  in  4hat  almost 
menial  capacity  appeared,  with  a  small  pack  or 
knapsack  on  his  back,  on  the  morning  of  their 
flight.  After  an  affectionate  farewell,  they  took 
their  departure  for  the  coast,  loaded  with  the  bless* 
ings  of  the  Jacobite  uncle. 

They  reached  the  river  Kenmare  after  three 
weeks'  unceasing  travel  through  the  most  wild 
untrodden  portions  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  Keny. 
In  a  sequestered  cove,  near  the  month  of  this  river, 
the  friar  calculated  on  finding  his  confidential 
skipper.  Nor  was  he  disappointed:  Mynheei^s 
lugger  had  just  discharged  a  cargo  of  smuggled 
gin  and  brandy,  and  was  again  ready  for  sea.  A 
dark  night  and  favouring  breeze  facilitated  their 
escape ;  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  beyond  the 
bounds  to  which  the  revenue  vessels  extended  their 
cruise.  Another  night  and  day  brought  them  to 
the  French  coast ;  a  pilot  vessel,  heaving  in  sight, 
was  brought  to,  into  which  the  adventiiroas  pair 
stept ;  the  friar  baring  previously  paid  to  the  skip- 
per one  hundred  louis  d'ors,  according  to  stipula- 
tion. The  parties  on  shore  being,  as  might  he 
expected,  on  the  watch,  the  friar  and  his  pupil 
were  instantly  arrested,  and  brought  before  the 
stib-cororoandant  of  the  place — a  garrison  town. 
A  few  words  from  the  Padre,  and  the  exhibition  of 
a  paper,  (which  he  carried  in  a  silken  scapulair, 
worn  round  his  neck,  inside  of  every  garments) 
soon  changed  their  imprisonment  into  the  mo^ 
respectful  reception :  they  were  led  to  the  house  of 
the  governor  oi  the  town,  feaeted,  refireabed,  pnn 
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vided  with  paa^its;  and  their  requisition  for  a 
eamage  and  post-horses  having  been  instantly 
complied  with,  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Paris. 

To  Edmund  all  this  appeared  like  magic;  for  he 
little  knew  that  the  friar  bore  on  his  bosom  the 
secret  circular  of  the  Prime  Minuter  of  France, 
(whoeeconfidentialemissary  he  had  been  for  years ;) 
and  which  instrument  was  all-powerful,  not  only 
in  France,  but  also  in  those  countries  engaged  in 
the  war  against  EIngland. 

Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  or  retard  their 
rapid  journey  to  Paris,  on  reaching  which  Edmund 
found  himself  domiciliated,  ^^en  pennauy'  in  the 
College  of  Jesuits,  where  he  was  daily  visited  by 
the  friar.  His  recollections  of  Paris  were  so  faint^ 
that  he  felt  as  one  who  had  been  dropped  into  a 
new  world,  and  experienced  no  small  share  of  de- 
light on  being  permitted,  during  certain  hours  of 
each  day,  to  visit  the  galleries  and  musees  of  that 
celebrated  city^  under  the  charge  of  a  senior  of  the 
college.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  led,  at  his  earnest 
entreaty,  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain,  where, 
after  some  search  in  a  gloomy  and  retired  nook  of 
that  once  splendid  region  of  fashion,  he  recognised 
an  old  neglected  hotel,  which,  but  ten  years  before, 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  painful  incident  in  his  life, 
which  was  never  for  a  day  absent  from  his  thoughts 
and  affections.  But  it  is  time,  while  the  friar  is 
employed  in  gaining  intelligence  of  the  parent,  to 
gi^e  some  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  son. 

Young  Roche's  earliest  recollections  brought  him 
to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  age,  under  the 
care  of  a  lady  at  Versailles.  Although  ever  kind, 
attentive,  and  indulgent  to  his  childish  desires, 
there  was  still  that  reserve  in  her  conduct  which 
forbid  his  young  heart  to  love  her  as  a  mother. 
At  six,  Ms  first  male  tutor  was  introduced  ;  he  was 
an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  whose  mild,  engaging  man- 
ners soon  won  the  affections  of  his  infant  pupil : 
under  his  instructions,  Edmund  became  master  of 
the  English  language,  in  addition  to  his  own ;  so 
that,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  spoke  and  wrote 
each  correctly.  His  range  of  amusements  were 
limited,  and  such  as  were  fitting  for  his  age  and 
lively  spirit.  For  eleven  months  each  year  he 
never  left  Versailles,  or  its  vicinity,  but  he  con- 
stantly looked  forward,  with  delightful  anticipa- 
tions, to  his  annual  visit  to  Paris,  which  always 
extended  to  a  month ;  where  he  found  himself 
domesticated  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hdtel  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  a  locality  which  even  then 
struck  his  tender  mind  with  sadness  from  the  silence 
and  solitude  which  seemed  to  reign  within.  The 
establishment,  though  not  stinted,  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  departed  grandeur,  which,  on  each  visit  of 
the  ^nick-minded  and  observant  child,  made  the 
deeper  impression. 

On  the  return  of  his  annual  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, he  was  always  received  in  the  embraces  of  a 
^Y  whose  doating  fondness  spoke  to  his  beating 
heart  in  the  language  of  nature,  that  he  was  in  a 
mother's  arms ;  while  the  mild  and  dignified  caresses 
bestowed  on  him  by  a  venerable  gentleman,  whom 
the  servants  addressed  as  Count,  soon  assured  him 
that  he  saw,  in  that  nobleman,  his  fond  grandsire. 

It  was  not  until  his  ninth  year  ho  had  been 


blessed  with  a  sight  of  his  father^  (at  least  to  his 
recollection ;)  but  when,  at  that  period,  and  with 
an  understanding  beyond  his  years,  his  mother 
presented  him  to  a  gentleman  of  splendid  personal 
appearance  and  dignified  cai^riage  as  '^  His  Sok 
Edhukd  ! " — ^the  boy,  bursting  into  tears  of  joy, 
rushed  into  the  brilliant  stranger's  arms  almost 
senseless  with  delight.  The  father  seemed  equally 
moved  and  delighted,  gazing  alternately  on  the 
beautiful  features  of  his  wife  and  son,  as  he  pressed 
both  in  turns  to  his  heart ;  but  the  frequent  deep- 
drawn  sigh  which  burst  from  his  agonized  heart  as 
he  pressed  his  sweet-countenanced  boy  to  his  bosom, 
too  plainly  told  that  all  was  not  peace  within. 
Roche  felt  that  the  hour  was  fast  approaching 
which  woijdd  unveil  his  real  character,  which  would 
banish  him  for  ever  from  the  heart  of  a  lovely  and 
amiable  woman,  and  change  that  devoted  love 
which  she  had  ever  shown  to  him,  under  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  into  hatred  and  contempt. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  period  of  this  inters 
view,  the  gay,  the  gallant,  the  irresistible  La  Roche 
had  been  introduced  as  a  visiter  at  the  hotel  of  the 

exiled  Earl  of ^  the  only  son  and  successor  of 

one  of  those  self-devoted  peers  of  Ireland,  who  fol<- 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  last  king  of  the  unfor- 
tunate House  of  Stuart.  At  the  period  of  James's 
abdication,  the  earl  collected,  in  money  and  jewels, 
a  large  amount  of  property :  these,  with  the  pension 
granted  to  him  by  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
profits  and  patronage  of  the  regiment  with  which  he 
was  honoured  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity,  enabled 
him  to  support  his  rank  with  becoming  decency ; 
and,  at  his  decease,  Louis  XV.  conferred  the  regiment 
on  his  son,  the  successor  to  an  empty  title  and  for- 
feited estate !  It  was  in  the  hotel  of  the  latter  that 
Roche  first  saw  the  lovely  young  countess,  as  (by 
the  gaUant  courtesy  of  her  circle)  she  was  usually 
designated.  Her  mother  had  lost  her  life  in  giving 
her  birth,  leaving  the  earl  a  solitary  man !  His 
daughter  was  placed  under  the  matronage  of  one 
of  the  aitctenne  noMeue^  who  reared  her  with  the 
tenderest  care ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  young 
countess  became  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
youthful  beauties  of  the  courtly  circle ;  at  twenty 
she  presided  at  her  father's  hotel,  to  which  mirth 
and  gaiety  had  too  long  been  strangers. 

At  one  of  those  gay  soirees,  the  young  countess 
was,  in  an  evil  hour,  introduced  to  the  fascinating 
Roche,  who  made  himself  but  two  agreeable  to  be 
forgotten.  After  the  brilliant  crowd  had  retired, 
her  mind  was  filled  with  his  image  ;  his  fine  face, 
manly  and  graceful  form,  his  proud  eye,  (which, 
while  it  seemed  to  look  with  cold  indifi^nce  or 
disdain  on  all  the  glittering  throng,  softened  into 
the  most  seducfaig  tenderness  when  bent  on  hers,) 
could  not  be  banished  from  her  busy  mind ;  an- 
other and  another  opportunity  for  the  completion 
of  his  conquest  soon  followed ; — Roche  won  her 
heart,  and  her  unhappy  destiny  became  fixed  for 
ever. 

Melancholy  forebodings  possessed  the  mind  of 
the  old  earl :  although,  himself  a  stranger  to  Ire- 
land, still  the  intercourse  he  had  always  main- 
tained with  those  Irish  families  of  his  own  creed 
and  politics^  who  oooasionally  viaited  Piuri%  enabled 
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him  to  fomi  a  sounder  judgment  than  his  deluded 
childy  on  the  pretensions  of  the  son-in-law  she  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  learned  that  his  family  castle 
and  estate  were  but  as  shadows:  all  that  remained 
of  that  estate,  dilapidated  and  impoverished  by  a 
line  of  prodigskl  predecessors,  had  passed  from  him 
to  his  brother,  whose  frugality  had  rescued  it  from 
total  ruin  and  alienation.  Then,  again,  his  long 
absences  from  his  native  country,  without  any  visi- 
ble resources  in  Paris,  placed  the  character  of 
Roche  in  a  very  doubtful  point  of  view  in  the  eyes 
of  the  cautious  parent.  But  the  daughter's  passion, 
and  Roche's  importunity,  outweighed  a  father's 
admonition,  and,  eventuidly,  commands :  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  to  forge  the  fetters  of  her  future 
sorrow,  was  performed  in  secret  by  the  ever-med- 
dling Friar  John,  who  seemed  to  have  been  bom 
the  evil  genius  of  that  luckless  family ! 

This  marriage  was  fraught  with  all  the  cares  and 
evils  which  a  clandestine  union,  formed  against  a 
fond  parent's  wishes,  invariably  produces ;  but  its 
natural  efiPects  could  not  be  long  concealed,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  weeping,  humbled 
daughter,  on  her  knees,  confessed  the  important 
secret,  imploring  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  an 
ofiPended  father  I  The  poor  old  earl,  who  had  him- 
self been  a  "  man  of  sorrows,"  mingled  his  tears 
with  those  of  his  still  beloved  child ;  and,  although 
he  could  not  at  once  pardon,  he  did  not  too  harshly 
chide  the  disobedience  of  the  last  remaining  branch 
of  his  ancient  house  and  name :  but  it  required 
some  time  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  meet  her 
husband ;  of  whom,  from  the  first,  he  had  felt 
an  insurmountable  distrust  and  fear.  Time,  how- 
ever, and  the  peace  of  one  so  dear  to  him,  the  sole 
object  of  his  earthly  thoughts,  softened  this  feeling 
into  one  of  gentle  forbearance ;  which  the  grateful 
daughter  repaid  by  the  most  devoted  attention  to 
hb  increasing  infirmities. 

Roche,  on  leaving  Paris  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage,  was  profuse  of  his  flattering  promises  ; 
only  separating  himself,  as  he  stated,  for  a  brief 
period,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  his  bride  to  his  Irish  estate  and  heredi- 
tary castle,  where,  as  he  boasted,  she  should  pre- 
side over  an  establishment  worthy  of  her  birth  and 
ancestry.  Year  after  year  did  he  thus  delude  his 
fond  and  faithful  wife,  with  a  story  hatched  in 
fraud,  and  continued  in  falsehood.  He  always 
found  some  plausible  and,  as  he  represented  it, 
powerful  reason,  for  passing  half  the  year  away 
from  his  wife  and  infant  son,  whom  the  anxious 
mother  had  placed  in  a  situation  better  calculated 
to  promote  his  comfort  and  happiness  than  the 
gloomy  hotel  in  St.  Germain ;  but,  on  each  revimt, 
his  flattering  promises  were  renewed,  and,  of  course, 
broken.  A  woman's  love,  flattered  and  fostered  by 
the  apparently  unabated  fondness  of  the  idol  of  her 
heart,  is  blind  to  every  fault  and  doubt ;  but  the 
old  earl  could  ill  reconcile  to  his  mind  this  boasted 
fondness  of  the  husband  with  his  long  absence  from 
his  too-confiding  wife :  this  he  delicately  hinted  to 
his  daughter,  and  pressed  her  to  demand  of  Roche 
the  fnl^ment  of  his  voluntary  promise,  or  to  fix 
his  permanent  reaidenoe  in  Franoe,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  ^hatover  fortune  bo  might  bin^aolf  poswasi 


should  be  added  as  much  as  the  earl  could  spare  to 
support  their  rank  in  society,  with,  (as  the  earl 
expressed  it  in  tears,)  '^  the  reversion  of  all  I  now 
possess,  at  that  period  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
tant." This  kind  and  forgiving  declaration  of  the 
generous  earl  wrung  the  heart  of  the  young  coun- 
tess, and  awaked  suspicions  long  struggling  in  her 
breast  against  the  husband  of  her  unfortunate 
choice ;  for,  alas  I  she  had,  in  moments  of  tender- 
ness, fondly  urged  all  these  points  her  parent  had 
suggested,  but  met  with  a  cold,  and  aometimes 
peevish,  reproof  from  her  husband,  for  doubting  his 
honour. 

When  young  Edmund  had  passed  his  eighth 
year,  his  mother,  with  the  hope  of  awakening  a 
father's  feelings  to  a  sense  of  duty,  prevailed  on 
him  to  see  his  son,  after  being  estranged  from  his 
sight  since  his  earliest  infancy.  The  impression 
made  on  Roche  by  this  interview,  reyived  the 
wavering  hopes  of  the  wretched  wife ;  but  those 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  wrecked.  Another  long 
and  painful  absence  left  her  a  prey  to  every  suspi- 
cion  unfavourable  to  her  husband's  honour  and 
character;  his  name  became  publicly  talked  of; 
and  suspicion  soon  yielded  to  the  bitter  convictioii 
that  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  a  confirmed  and 
desperate  gamester !  •  Longer  to  love  him  was  im- 
possible ;  and,  alas,  to  hate  him  equally  so.  Sha 
almost  hated  and  despised  herself^  for  so  readily 
becoming  the  dupe  of  his  arts,  and  her  own  weak- 
ness. She  beheld  her  aged  parent  yielding  every 
day  and  hour  to  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow,  and 
the  disappointment  of  his  fondest  and  moat  ten- 
derly cherished  hope.  Amidst  this  conflict  of  feel- 
ings, the  amiable  countess  sank  into  a  state  of 
apathetic  melancholy,  from  which  she  never  re- 
covered, except  during  the  few  days  preceding  her 
death,  which  she  passed  with  her  beloved  diild. 
She  charitably  forbore  to  utter  one  sentence  of 
complaint  against  his  unfeeling  father :  but  whUe 
endeavouring  to  impress  on  his  tender  mind  his 
legitimate  claim  to  the  honours  of  her  family— «a 
object  for  which,  from  her  earliest  years,  she  had 
been  an  enthusiast-— she  forcibly  urged  on  him,  as 
her  last  injunction  and  departing  prayer,  to  assert 
them.  "  Pursue  them,  my  child,  from  yonth  to 
manhood — ^from  manhood  to  the  grave !  Take  thu 
honoured  badge  of  our  house's  righta— The  Gjudbr 
Gauntlbt — ^won  from  the  invader  on  the  field  of 
honour ;  preserve  it,  until  it  can  again  be  displayed 
in  our  ancient  hall.  There  may  be  some  living  to 
whom  the  memoxy  of  this  family  badge  ia  dear, 
whose  great-grandsires  have  fought  under  its  ban- 
ners, and  who  may  have  listened  to  the  midnight 
tale  of  the  wandering  bard,  as  he  told  or  song  tlie 
glories  of  the  founder  of  KendUlon  Castle." 

Young  Edmund  heard  his  dying  mothers  last 
instructions  in  weeping  silence :  he  pressed  to  his 
lips  the  hand  which  bestowed  on  him  this  last  be- 
quest, without  understanding  the  weighty  import 
of  the  command  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  He 
only  thought,  wiUi  an  afflicted  heart,  on  his  dear 
expiring  mother — ^to  him  infinitely  more  dear  and 
precious  than  thrones  or  castles !  Once  more  the 
oountess  grasped  her  Edmund,  and  attempted  if 
giro  uttiffftuoo  to  kf r  t|u>ught9 ;  but  tho  top  of 
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life  was  thtady  dimmed — ^her  child,  the  world, 
was  loet  to  her  view — and  her  last  earthly-  effort 
WM  to  press  him  to  her  hosom,  ere  she  hreathed  her 
expiring  sigh  upon  his  moist  and  pallid  cheek.  •  .  . 

Edmund  was  removed  hack  to  Versailles,  under 
the  care  of  his  tutor,  where  he  remained  until  the 
xetoni  of  his  father  to  Paris.    The  disconsolate 
earl  was  desirous  of  retaining  the  child  as  his 
adopted  heir ;  hut  Roche,  who  professed,  and  no 
doubt  felt,  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  untimely 
I068  of  his  much-loved,  though  unkindly-treated 
wife,  prevailed  on  him  to  permit  the  hoy  to  ac- 
company him  to  Ireland :  his  ohject  in  removing 
ium  thither  for  a  time  heing,  as  he  stated,  and, 
indeed,  truly  hoped,  to  secure  to  him  the  reversion 
of  that  remnant  of  the  family  estates  which  his 
brother  had  preserved.    At  that  period,  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  had  not  heen  openly 
broken ;  hut,  in  the  contemplation  of  that  event, 
emissaries  had  heen  despatched  into  various  coun- 
tries, to  communicate  wluitever  might  prove  a  guide 
to  the  French  ministry  at  such  a  critical  moment. 
Friar  John  was  selected,  for  his  talents,  address, 
and  activity,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ireland ; 
and  to  foment  and  encourage  that  spirit  of  discon- 
tent, which  under  one  form  or  another  has  never 
ceased  to  afflict  that  unhappy  country :  by  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  that  dangerous  enthusiast— 
(who,  to  all  his  crimes,  could  bring  hut  one  virtue, 
the  love  of  country !) — ^Roche  became  a  TnArroB ! 
After  his  final  disappearance  from  Dublin,  Roche 
went  abroad  with  the  regiment  of  his  noble  father- 
m-Iaw,  in  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  earl, 
be  was  honoured  with  tiie  provincial  rank  of 
Lieutenant-colonel.    His  period  of  service  abroad 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
yonng  Edmund  remained  in  Ireland  a  few  months 
too  long ;  for  the  death  of  the  old  earl  took  place 
but  three  months  hefore  the  friar  brought  him  to 
Paris :  but  whatever  property  remained,  was  secured 
to  him  by  his  grandfather  s  last  will.    Roche  was 
daily  expected  in  France.    Young  Edmund  felt 
each  day  of  his  delay  an  age  to  his  impatient  heart ; 
at  length  intelligence  reached  them  of  his  arrival 
at  Bordeaux.     Day  after  day  passed  in  fearful 
a.ixiety;  at  length  Colonel  La  Roche  presented 
himself :  but  what  an  awful  change  a  few  years  of 
foreign  service,  and  heavy  sorrow,  had  wrought  on 
that  onoe  splendid  frame.    The  late  handsome 
gallant  Roche,  now  worn  down  by  climate,  care, 
and,  alas !  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  to  a  sallow 
skeleton,  was  but  the  fastly-fading  phantom  of  his 
former  seJf.     His  nerves  were  shattered ;  and  he 
shrunk  back  with  a  shriek  of  horror,  (as  if  a  snake 
had  reared  itself  in  his  path,)  when  his  warm- 
hearted son  pressed  forward  to  bestow  his  dutiful 
embrace,  in  whose  features  Roche  fancied  he  be- 
held those  of  his  lost  and  martyred  wife!    His 
senses,  for  the  moment,  wavered ;  but,  when  he 
looked  again,  and  saw  that  it  was  his  own  beloved 
Edmund,  in  all  the  grace  of  early  manhood,  who 
stood  before  him,  he  fell  upon  his  neck  with  all  a 
parent's  pride  and  fondness,  while  a  stream  of  tears 
poured  down  his  wasted  cheek.    He  was  compelled 
to  repair  to  his  chamber,  where  his  afiectionate  son 
was  his  constant  attendant.    The  unhappy  father 
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recognised  in  the  growing  manliness  of  hb  noble* 
minded  boy,  the  counterpart  of  his  early  self,  ere 
yet  the  demon  of  false  ambition,  and  the  accursed 
love  of  gold,  corrupted  his  once  ingenuous  heart. 
But  when  left  alone  to  his  reflections,  the  retro- 
spect of  the  past  brought  horror  to  his  soul ;  the 
&ults  and  follies  of  twenty  years  were  wound  up 
by  the  crime  of  Treason! — the  sense  of  which 
rankled  in  his  heart,  a  festering  incurable  wound  ! 
**  And  shall  my  boy — my  brave,  my  handsome 
Edmund — ^be  hereafter  branded  as  Thb  Traitor's 
Son?"  The  thought  was  maddening;  but  there 
was  one  beam  of  consolation  left  to  the  unhappy 
man,  which  broke  through  the  gloom  of  his  fevered 
mind.  **  Edmund  is  a  Frendunan  bom ;  the  de- 
scendant of  a  despoiled  and  plundered  noble,  ancient 
in  blood,  high  in  ancestry,  and  brave  in  battle ; 
whose  only  crime  was  fidelity  to  his  lawful  Sovb- 
REioif,  to  whom,  as  a  subject  and  a  peer,  he  had 
sworn  fealty,  even  to  the  death !  Edmund  is,  at 
least,  no  Traitor  1"  These  were  the  audible  sen- 
timents which  burst  from  the  overburdened  breast 
of  the  distracted  parent,  as  he  paced  his  chamber 
with  flurried  step,  while  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
events  of  his  misspent  life.  Edmund,  who  had 
been  tempted,  by  filial  anxiety,  to  break  in  on  his 
father's  privacy,  only  heard  the  last  sentence — 
*^  Edmund  is  at  least  no  Traitor,"  instantly  threw 
himself  into  hb  parent's  arms,  saying,  '*No, 
father,  no  traitor !  but  the  sworn  avenger  of  his 
noble  grandsire's  wrongs,  and  a  beloved  mother's 
sorrows.  Weak  and  powerless  as  we  are  at  present^ 
the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  the  banner  of 
the  Green  Gauntlet  shall  once  more  proudly  float 
over  the  towers  of  KendiUon !"  A  deep  sigh,  and 
look  of  proud  admiration,  on  the  animated  coun- 
tenance of  his  enthusiastic  son,  expressed  more 
than  his  faltering  tongue  could  utter.  Roche  flunj^ 
himself  on  his  couch ;  and,  after  some  moments' 
silence,  rose  and  said : — **  Time,  time,  my  Edmund, 
may  aid  our  cause.  America  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  her  oppressive 
tyrant ;  Ireland,  the  betrayed,  yet  still,  in  heart, 
unconquered  Ireland,  must  follow  in  the  march  of 
independence.  This  country  is  pledged  to  her  sup- 
port. Forty  thousand  citizen  soldiers*  are  in  arms 
to  assert  her  rights.  The  God  of  Justice  will  aid 
our  cause !  but  an  awful  storm  is  now  gathering 
over  the  destinies  of  France,  which  casts  its  dark 
and  awful  shadow  before.  Great  events  are  in  the 
womb  of  Time.  We  must  be  patient  and  watchf  uL 
You  are  yet  young,  my  son :  a  few  years'  active 
service  will  add  to  those  attainments  which  your 
fond  father's  heart  rejoices  to  acknowledge :  your 
destination  is  fixed :  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  must 
depart  for  St.  Domingo,  to  join  your  late  grand- 
sire's  regiment,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
conmiand  for  the  last  five  years.  It  bears  your 
ancestral  name,  and  you  may  aspire,  should  fate 
spare  you,  to  the  honour  of  being,  at  some  future 
day,  its  chief!  The  good  king  has  not  bestowed 
it  since  the  earl's  death ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
it  is  reserved  for  me.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you,  my 
Edmund,  must  commence  your  career  as  a  volun- 
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teer  in  the  ranks  for  one  campaign :  it  is  an  ho- 
nourable ordeal,  submitted  to  by  the  Fitxjameses^ 
the  Conwaysy  the  0*ConnellB»  Uie  Walsh  de  Ser- 
rents,  the  Dillons,  and  Clonards  of  the  last  age :  it  is 
a  proud  humiliation,  to  whioh  the  desoendant  of  the 
noble  house  of  Kendillon  will  not  fail  to  do  credit." 

Edmund  felt  too  much  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
employment  in  the  field  of  honour,  to  offer  the 
slightest  objecti<m  to  his  father's  proposition.  The 
faUier's  health  and  spirits  appeared  to  rally  under 
the  excitement  of  meeting  a  son  of  whom  he  might 
feel  so  justly  proud.  He  made  the  effort  to  appear 
at  Court,  where  he  presented  young  Edmund  to  the 
mild  and  amiable  Louis,  and  also  to  his  ill-fated 
partner,  the  beautiful  Maria  Antoinette,  then  the 
brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  royalty,  the  dazzling 
queen  of  beauty,  and  the  idol  of  that  strange,  in- 
constant people,  who,  in  a  few  short  years,  led  her, 
a  broken-hearted  mother  and  a  widowed  queen, 
amidst  the  din  of  their  brutal  shouts  and  execra- 
tions, to  a  public  and  ignominious  death! 

Colonel  La  Roche  was  compUmented  by  his  gra- 
cious sorereign  on  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  young 
soldier;  and  as  personal  attractions,  such  as  Ed- 
mund possessed,  never  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
gay,  incautious  Maria  Antoinette,  he  was  honoured 
with  her  majesty's  especial  favour  and  notice.  At 
this  Court-day  Uie  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  especial 
favour,  and  in  approbation  of  La  Roche's  services, 
presented  him  with  the  regiment  which  his  ances- 
tor had  bestowed  on  the  first  exiled  earl,— «  dis- 
tinction which  he  was  not  long  destined  to  enjoy  1 

The  day  which  was  to  separate  him  from  his 
every-day-more-loved  Edmund,  now  fast  approach- 
ed; and  the  father's  heart  sank  at  the  thought  that 
such  separation  would  be  eternal !  He  once  more 
relapsed  into  an  alarming  state  of  health,  aggra- 
vated by  the  terrors  of  his  approaching  loss,  and 
the  sad  review  of  his  wasted  life :  the  errors  of  his 
criminal  career  then  hurried  before  him  in  threat- 
ening array ;  his  cruel  neglect  of  an  amiable  and 
too-confiding  wife,  whose  peace  he  had  wrecked, 
whose  heart  he  had  broken !  his  many  violations 
of  honour  and  integrity ;  the  ruin  of  female  virtue ; 
the  heartless  plunder  of  the  unsuspecting  victims 
of  his  gaming  arts ;  the  blood  which  he  had  shed 
in  lewd  and  wanton  quarrels,  to  sustain,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  htmoitr  of  a  polluted,  worthless  fame, 
now  claimed  their  revenge,  and  smote  his  heart 
with  pangs  unutterable.  He  could,  with  difficulty, 
go  through  the  sorrowful  task  of  leave-taking  with 
his  poor  Edmund,  after  which  he  sank  exhausted 
on  his  pillow.  The  son  lingered  until  next  mom- 
hig,  when,  learning  that  his  father,  after  passing 
through  the  severs  struggle  of  the  previous  day, 
had  enjoyed  some  hours  of  deep  repose,  and  had 
awoke  refreshed,  comforted,  and  improved  in  health, 
the  afi^ionate  Edmund  took  his  departure,  accom- 
panied to  his  port  of  embarkation  by  the  guaidian 
Mat, 

Edmund  had  not  long  reached  his  destination, 
ere  death  terminated  the  worldly  woes  of  his  guilty 
and  unfortunate  father.  Young  Roche's  reception 
at  his  regiment  was  as  flattering  as  his  most  ardent 
hopes  could  expect.  Whatever  had  been  the  errors 
of  his  father's  fonn«r  liife,  he  seemed  to  have  felt 


the  necessity  of  establishing  a  better  fiame.  His 
name  and  features  proved  a  ready  passport  to  the 
respect  and  good- will  of  all  the  corps ;  and  when 
the  sad  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  reached 
Idm,  he  found  much  relief  in  the  general  sympathy 
of  his  brotherK>ffioerB,  who,  like  himself,  were 
strangers  to  his  crimes,  and  only  knew  him  by  hb 
virtues. 

*  Poor  Edmund  felt  that,  with  the  exception  oi 
his  kind  uncle,  he  now  stood  alone  in  the  worid, 
without  a  relative — without  a  country  that  he 
could  call  his  home  I  It  happened,  fortunately  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  that  his  first  year's  service  was 
one  of  such  perpetual  labour  and  activity,  as  to 
afford  him  no  time  to  brood  over  his  distreasing 
reflections.  Yet  he  often  looked,  with  moistened 
eyes  and  with  flattering  hopes,  on  his  dear  mother's 
gift — ^the  Green  GaunUet !  It  was  an  embroidered 
glove  of  green  velvet,  studded  on  the  back  vnth  cost- 
ly emeralds.  An  ancient  legend  ascribed  to  it  the 
virtue  of  protecting  the  person  of  the  bearer  ^m 
the  perils  of  fire,  of  battle,  or  of  shipwreck ;  but  it 
was  not  those  supposed  virtues  whioh  endeared  it 
to  the  heart  of  Edmund :  his  fond  recollections  of 
his  beloved  mother  gave  it  all  its  value,  and  on 
her  dying  injunctions  he  often  pondered  with 
mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  despair.  His  proba- 
tionary year  having  expired,  the  commission  of 
lieutenant,  which  he  then  received,  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  captain ;  sent  out  from  France, 
after  his  father's  death,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
to  his  memory  and  services. 

Edmund's  heart  sank  within  him  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he  found  his  regiment  set 
down  for  a  seven-years'  tour  of  duty  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  length  time  brought  about  that  por* 
teutons  event  Thb  French  REVOLunoK,  "which, 
though  long  foreseen  and  intensely  dreaded,  burst 
as  a  moral  earthquake  on  astonidbed  Europe,  up- 
rooting all  those  institutions  which  had,  in  fatal 
security,  been  deemed  impregnable;  impl^tt^tiir  a 
new  and  dangerous  popular  sentiment,  which  still 
agitates  the  world.  The  flame  of  liberty,  which  at 
first  spread  its  dazzling  blaze  over  the  parent  coun- 
try, soon  illumined  the  dark  children  of  Africa, 
forming  the  slave  population  of  her  colonies,— « 
race  which  had  long  thirsted  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  ages  on  that  refined  and  luxurious  minority,  by 
whom  they  were  bound  in  chains  of  submission. 
Emissaries  were  soon  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to 
fraternize  the  sable  citizens  of  all  the  French 
islands :  partial  revolts  arose  in  almost  eveiy  settle- 
ment ;  fierce  and  bloody  were  the  contests  for  as- 
cendancy and  dominion ;  but,  for  a  time,  the  royal 
cause  withstood  each  revolutionary  assanlt. 

Watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  a  little  band 
of  royalists  seized  on  an  American  sJiooner  ( wliose 
crew  they  quickly  brought  over  to  their  purpose ;) 
and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  spread  thor  sails  on 
the  bosom  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  hoping  to  reach 
the  American  continent,  from  whence  tiiey  might 
obtain  a  passage  to  England,  and  ultimately  join 
the  allied  army  then  invading  France ;  but  they 
were  not  desthied  to  tread  the  shores  of  America. 
Two  days  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  cap- 
tured by  «  British  frigate,  which  had  beoa  de- 
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ipatched  **Ma«wil^  the  grand  naval  and  military 
expedition  against  the  Fr«Qch  West  India  poeses- 
lions,  under  Sir  John  Jervia  and  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
whoae  powerful  armament  was  then  in  those  seas, 
and  expected,  irom  day  to  day»  at  the  rendexyous 
of  Barbadoee. 

In  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  expedition  had 
reached  Barhadoes,  when  the  refugees  were  pre- 
lented.  The  senior  officer  was  first  examined.  He 
gave  general  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
gairisoB,  as  well  as  the  irregular  forces  at  the 
wreral  islands.  The  six  roydlst  officers  were  left 
at  Barbadoes,  on  parole^  with  the  assurance  of  a 
passage  to  England  in  the  first  Europe-bound  man- 
of-war. 

Our  hero  and  his  companions  reached  England 
in  safety,  haring  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
liberality  by  the  naral  officer  to  whose  charge  they 
had  been  committed.  On  detailing  to  the  British 
GoTemment  the  events  which  preceded,  and  induced 
their  desertion  of  the  Republican  standard,  they 
were  ofimd  commissions  in  the  re^ments  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  then  being  raised  in  Ireland,  under  the 
names  and  colonelcies  of  their  former  chiefs— an 
offer  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted. Edmund's  companions  joined  those  regi- 
ments under  whose  commanders  they  had  origi- 
nally graduated  ;  while  he  was  honoured  with  the 
majority  of  that  which  was  to  hear  his  maternal 
aneestnd  name.  Edmund  felt  that  the  stain  of 
frvoson  was  on  the  name  of  Roche,  and  sought  to 
wipe  it  out.  He  accordingly  volunteered  his  ser- 
rices  with  the  army  on  the  continent,  then  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  pending  the 
completion  of  his  regiment.  His  offer  was  accepted ; 
and  he  repaired  to  his  Royal  Highness'  head- 
quarters, with  the  appointment  as  Acting- Assistant 
Quartermaster-General.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
iint  service  in  which  his  courage  and  talents  were 
called  into  action,  fully  established  the  superiority 
of  both.  The  British  army  having  heen  compelled  to 
make  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  a  detachment 
of  British  cavalry,  employed  on  a  distant  reconnois- 
sance,  was  unfortunately  cut  off;  and  its  sacrifice, 
or  capture  by  day-break,  appeared  inevitable,  being 
hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
and  by  the  river  Waal,  on  the  other  by  the  French 
ftnny.  Edmund  proposed  to  attempt  its  release  at 
•very  peril,  and  was  allowed  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  service.  Availing  himself  of  the  shade 
of  evening,  he  found  means,  by  a  long  detour,  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  French  sentries,  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  river,  whose  stations  he 
had  carefully  noticed,  and  reached  the  detachment 
(whose  unfortunate  position  was  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  enemy)  just  as  the  officer  in  command  had 
fonned  the  desperate  resolution  of  attempting  to 
cut  hb  way  through  the  French  piquets,  or  perish 
in  the  daring  attempt.  After  a  short  conference,  he 
placed  himsolf  and  his  detachment  unreservedly 
under  Major  Roche's  orders.  'Twas  near  the  hour 
of  ten,  the  night  dark  and  hazy.  Edmund  ordered 
the  dragoons  to  advance  in  the  strictest  silence, 
Mch  man  carrying  the  scabbard  of  his  sabre  under 
his  left  arm,  to  guard  against  its  clattering ;  each  file 
t«  keep  bis  aye  fixed  en  his  immediate  leader.    In 


this  silent  order  they  proceeded,  Edmund  and  tho 
officer  in  firont,  until  their  arrival  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  post  where  he  calculated  they  would 
encounter  the  first  sentinel.  Edmund  then  dis- 
mounted, and  with  pistol  in  hand  turned  off  in  an 
oblique  direction,  desiring  the  offioer  and  detach-* 
ment  to  move  gently  on,  to  await  the  sentry's 
challenge  for  the  parole.  Edmund  was  correct  aa 
to  the  distance ;  and  seeing  the  drowsy  sentry  open 
to  attack,  sprung  upon  him  ere  he  could  raise  hia 
voice  or  musket,  and  in  an  instant  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  gagged  by  his  handkerchief.  With  a 
pistol  to  his  temple,  he  extorted  the  parole  in  a 
stifled  whisper,  when  the  handkerchief  was  drawn 
tight  through  his  mouth,  and  tied  behind  his  neck ; 
his  arms  were  pinioned  by  Edmund,  with  his  sash, 
his  legs  by  the  strap  of  his  own  musket,  firom  which 
Edmund  took  the  precaution  to  dislodge  the  flint. 
Thus  having  securely  bound  the  sentry,  Edmund 
advanced  to  meet  the  detachment,  when,  in  a  loud 
voice,  he  challenged  with  the  usual  ^Qni  vivs?" 
Encouraged  by  his  first  success,  he  sprung  upon 
his  horse,  and  leaving  the  overpowered  sentry  in 
that  helpless  state  in  which,  before  another  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  was  discovered,  boldly  pushed  on  at 
a  trot.  Arrived  at  the  next  post,  his  ears  woa 
saluted  with  the 

'<  Qui  Vive  V*  of  the  sentinel. 

^RepublicainFran^ais,"  answered  Edmund,  with 
the  pure  French  accent. 

*^  Avancez,  et  donnez  la  parole." 

Edmund  advancing  nearly  to  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  answered  in  a  low  deep  tone— 

<*LaVictoirer 

**  Passes,  mon  Colonel,''  replied  the  sentry* 
**  Vive  la  Republique !" 

*^  Aliens,  mes  citoyens,"  cried  Edmund  to  the 
dragoons.    "  Vive  la  Republique  !"• 

The  sentry  resumed  his  silent  walk,  while  Ed- 
mund and  tiie  detachment  (which  had  naturally 
been  mistaken  for  the  rounds  of  the  visiting  field- 
officer  of  the  night)  pushed  on  at  a  good  pace,  still 
on  the  flank  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and 
almost  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  when  he  took  a 
moment's  breath  to  give  his  farther  orders.  **  Keep 
that  star,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  northern  con- 
stellation, *^  in  sight :  there  lies  our  course.  At  the 
word  Gallop,  follow  me  !  we  must  have  no  firing. 
Silence  and  the  sabre !  my  men,  are  what  we  must 
trust  to."  Sounds  resembling  the  tramp  and  clatter 
of  cavalry  in  the  rear,  at  that  moment  broke  on  the 
ear  of  the  anxious  Edmund ;  again  they  were  heard, 
and  nearer !  **  Now,"  cried  our  hero,  "  the  mo- 
ment for  action  has  arrived;  we  can  no  longer 
conceal  ourselves !  Forward  !  and  cut  down  all 
WHO  opPosB  you  !"  This  was  the  very  order  they 
all  panted  to  receive :  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
challenged  by  the  quarter-guard.  Edmund's  hur- 
ried reply  to  the  challenge  for  the  parole  did  not 
seem  quite  satisfactory  to  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
whose  men,  while  hastily  turning  out  for  action, 
were  rode  over,  trampled  on,  and  cut  down  by  the 
brave  detachment.     An  ill-directed  fire,  which 


*  These  were  the  terms  of  challenge  and  reply  daring 
the  flist  years  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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slightly  wounded  a  few  of  the  horses,  only  aided 
their  flight,  as  hy  its  flash  they  were  the  more 
clearly  directed  to  the  track  of  their  gallant  leader, 
whose  sword  gleamed  in  the  sadden  hlaze.  The 
last  outlying  piquet  had  yet  to  he  passed :  in  their 
front  a  platoon  awaited  them  with  levelled  muskets ; 
in  their  rear,  the  noise  of  pursuing  cavalry  became 
each  moment  more  distinct.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, Edmund  reined  up  to  order  the  detachment 
to  advance  in  line  and  extend  themselves,  then 
proceed  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  This  instruction 
obeyed,  the  word  ^  Gallop"  !  sent  them  on  like  a 
whirlwind.  The  volley  by  which  they  were  met, 
did  some  partial  injury  hoih  to  men  and  horses,  but 
was  instantly  avenged  by  the  yawning  gashes  of 
the  British  sabre.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy 
had  been  passed  ;  their  route  now  happily  lay  over 
an  unbroken  plain,  and  within  less  than  a  xnile  of 
the  British  lines,  which  they  shortly  reached,  un- 
diminished in  numbers,  and  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
but  not  without  some  damage  in  wounds — ^fortu- 
nately none  mortal.  Never  did  men  behave  with 
more  steadiness  and  courage. 

This  exploit,  trifling  as  it  must  appear  when 
blended  with  the  general  occurrences  of  the  cam- 
paign, nevertheless  created  a  powerful  sensation  at 
the  time  amongst  the  British  army ;  and  the  highest 
encomiums  were  passed  on  him,  who  had  the  judg- 
ment to  plan,  and  the  boldness  to  execute,  such  a 
desperate  rescue.  The  regiment  to  which  this 
gallant  detachment  had  been  so  fortunately  re- 
stored, was  one  which  had  ever  held  a  distinguished 
fame  in  the  military  annals  of  Great  Britain.  The 
officers  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  to  afibrd 
proofs  of  their  admiration  and  grateful  feeling  to- 
wards our  hero— to  whom  this  was  a  proud  mo- 
ment, too  soon,  alas !  to  be  clouded  by  that  curse 
which  seemed  to  hang  over  his  existence,  converting 
each  transient  joy  to  future  misexy. 

**  Will  honour  live  ufith  you  f"  our  great  dramatic 
poet  asks,  and  wisely  answers,  ^'No;  detriMetion 
tmU  not  la  U:*  Thus  it  was  with  the  doomed 
Edmund.  Invidious  whispers  were  heard,  and  as 
basely  repeated,  injurious  to  the  fame  of  our  un- 
fortunate but  guiltless  hero.  The  ear  of  royalty 
was  poisoned ;  the  base  epithet  of  the  <*  TraiUn's 
ton  "  made  its  fatal  impression ;  and  Edmund  found 
that  cordial  reception,  with  which  he  had  been  for 
a  few  days  honoured,  sinking  hour  by  hour  into 
cold  and  distant  civility,  or  marked  distrust. 
Amongst  the  whole  army,  Edmund  could  not  trace 
the  originator  of  that  base  scandal,  under  which  he 
in  silence  winced,  unless  he  fixed  the  foul  deed  on 
an  object  so  contemptible,  as  to  be  at  once  beneath 
his  anger,  as  well  as  protected  by  age  and  infirmity 
from  the  demands  of  injured  honour.  This  person 
was  an  old  half-maniac  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Dragoon  Guards ;  an  Irishman.  Edmund,  on  him, 
with  justice,  fixed  as  his  traducer.  More  than 
thirty  years  before  he  had  been  "pinked"  and 
disarmed  by  the  celebrated  Mun  Roche,  in  a  cho- 
colate-house rencontre  in  Dublin.  His  hatred  to 
the  name  and  blood,  strengthened  with  his  years 
and  infirmities ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him,  of  revenging  on  the  guiltless  and 
gallant  son  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  himself  by  the 


guilty  but  no  less  gallant  father,  over  whoee  fatilts 
the  grave  should  have  thrown  a  shield. 

That  coldness,  which  is  the  more  deeply  felt, 
because  pride  forbids  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  ebilkd 
our  hero's  rising  spirit,  and  crushed  those  hopes 
which  the  acknowledgment  of  his  merits  had  lately 
inspired ;  but  the  frown  of  royalty  was  upon  him. 
Of  the  many  who  were  of  late  so  profiise  in  the 
ofiters  of  their  friendship,  all  became  cold  and  silent, 
save  the  officers  of  the  brave  dragoons,  to  whose 
regiment  he  had  rendered  such  an  important  ser- 
vice. That  gallant  corps  never  for  a  moment 
slackened  in  their  warmest  hospitality ;  and,  al- 
though delicacy  for  the  feelings  of  an  injured  man 
forbade  all  allusion  to  his  altered  reception  at  head- 
quarters, enough  was  said  and  shown,  to  oonvinoe 
Edmund,  that  there  he  would  ever  find  a  br&Te 
soldier  s  welcome. 

The  hopes  of  conquest  with  which  the  allied 
army  took  the  field  against  the  undisciplined  re- 
publicans (or  "muu  culottes^*  as  they  were  con- 
temptuously termed,)  in  time  yielded  to  more  sober 
speculations.  The  veteran  armies  of  some  of  the 
great  Ck>ntinental  States  were  all  but  annihilated 
by  the  self-taught  warriors  of  the  '*  bonnet  rouge  f 
and  the  once-vaunted  march  to  Paris  soon  dwindled 
into  a  rapid  retreat  on  their  respective  frontiers. 
The  movements  of  the  British  troops  were  more 
critical :  their  safety  could  only  be  found  in  their 
floating  castles ;  and  to  that  extremity  they  came 
at  last.  The  royal  commander,  leaving  the  army 
to  conclude  the  campaign  as  it  best  could,  took  his 
hurried  departure  for  England  before  the  winter 
set  in ;  the  Hollander,  trusting  to  his  native  swamps, 
doggedly  returned  to  their  protection,  (together 
with  the  cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the  in&ntry,  of 
the  British  army ;)  but  a  hard  winter  formed  a 
flinty  passage  for  the  pursuit  of  the  half  naked 
republicans^  and,  ere  long,  Greneral  Pichegnie 
taught  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  and  the  dainty 
Briton  the  delicacy  of  a  meal  of  horse-flesh ! 

On  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  luxury  of  Eng- 
lish quarters,  all  the  officers  of  the  general  staff 
were  honoured  with  a  step  of  brevet  promotion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gallant  Edmund !  His 
name  ^^  did  not  appear  on  His  Royal  Higknei^  list" 

The  regiment  to  which  our  hero  was  appointed 
major  having  been  completed  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  received  orders  for  immediate  embarkation 
for  the  West  Indies.  To  Edmund,  neither  dis- 
tance, clime,  or  danger,  formed  any  obstacle  to  his 
ready  service ;  but,  with  the  sting  of  unmerited 
personal  neglect  still  rankling  in  his  honourable 
heart,  and  the  more  recent  insult  of  being  passed 
over  in  an  all  but  general  brevet,  he  fSelt  it  his  duty 
to  make  an  humble  remonstrance,  and  placed  his 
name  on  his  Royal  Highness'  list  for  an  audience. 
Rash  man !  could  no  friend  be  found  to  whisper  to 
you  that 

**  They  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wronf "  t 

that  your  country,  creed,  and  talents^  were  all 
mortal  ofiences  in  the  mind  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry  ?  No :  poor  Edmund  had  many  admiren ; 
but  friendship  is  a  rarely  exhibited  virtue  in  the 
British  army,  when  its  exercise  baa  too  often 
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proved  the  downfall  of  the  hope?  of  many  a  noble 
heart! 

Edmund,  on  his  appointed  dajr,  appeared  before 
the  lUustrious  Duke,  and  was  received  with  die- 
Gainful  dvility  and  averted  eye.  Having  heard 
Edmmid'fl  energetic,  but  still  most  guarded,  re- 
spectful remonstrance,  his  Royal  Highness  made 
his  bow  of  dismission,  saying-^*^  Your  claims, 
Major  Roche,  shall  be  noted." 

Edmund  replied — **  It  is  known  to  your  Royal 
Highness  that  I  am  under  orders  for  foreign  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  would  be  highly  honourable  to  my 
feelings,  and,  I  humbly  trust,  not  beyond  my  de- 
serts, should  your  Royal  Highness  condescend  to 
reconsider  my  case,  and,  even  fiotr,  honour  me  with 
jour  royal  recommendation  for  that  breyet  rank, 
to  which,  I  most  humbly  submit,  my  services  have 
ifforded  me  a  just  claim." 

"Sir,'*  answered  the  Duke,  **  I  have  said  your 
claims  are  noUd — ^you  will  immediately  join  your 
legiment !" 

Edmund  (with  a  look  that  astonished  the  prince 
and  soldier)  replied — **  That,  I  nbvbr  will,  Sir." 
Then,  with  a  profoimd  bow,  he  left  the  Royal 
Duke,  to  expend  the  outpourings  of  his  wrath  on 
his  obsequioas  secretary,  whom  a  hurried  ring  of 
his  private  bell  brought  to  his  presence.  Edmund 
anticipated  their  plans  for  getting  rid  of  him,  by 
sendmg  in  his  resignation  that  very  night,  which 
was  eagerly  su»^ted,  and  a  ZTotm  Guardt^  hmnger^ 
OS  appeared  in  Uie  next  Gazette  for  the  majority 


thus  vacated.  Here  poor  Edmund's  connexion 
with  the  British  army  ceased,  and  for  ever !  His 
views  were  now  fixed  on  Ireland :  there,  at  least, 
he  had  a  temporary  home.  His  circumstances, 
too,  were  not  low :  he  possessed  upwards  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  inherited  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  which  his  prudent  uncle  had  the  fore- 
sight to  withdraw  from  France,  and  place  in  the 
British  funds,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volution. But  what  must  have  been  his  horror, 
— ^his  despair,— on  learning  that  this  beloved  uncle 
-^this  only  tie  which  bound  him  to  earth — ^was, 
at  the  very  moment  he  so  rashly  threw  his  com- 
mission at  the  feet  of  majesty,  a  prisoner  in  Dub- 
lin Castle,  on  a  charge  of  High  Treason  !  And 
the  affectionate  nephew  lost  not  a  moment  in 
setting  off  for  the  scene  of  his  dear  relative's  cap- 
tivity ;  but  he  was  little  aware  of  the  despotic  sway 
exercised  over  life,  liberty,  and  property,  in  that 
unhappy  country,  by  a  Government  at  that  period 
equally  strangers  to  humanity  and  justice.  Month 
after  month  passed,  whOe  the  tools  of  a  sanguinary 
faction  were  employed  in  the  base  attempt  to  con- 
coct proofs  of  sedition  against  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soner, Walter.  It  was  by  one  of  those  vampires, 
called  Government  informers,  that  Walter  Roche 
had  been  denounced  ;  but  the  vile  attempts  of  this 
furious  faction  were  frustrated  by  the  resumption 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

(To  he  continued, J 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  TREES. 


When  April  arrayed  in  his  smiles  and  his  frowns, 
Wftlks  down  the  green  valleys,  and  over  the  downs. 
With  yomig  Spring  in  her  garlands  of  primroses  drest, 
Leuing  Ml  on  his  arm,  and  oft  by  him  caressed ; 
0  then  'tis  delightful,  when  Evening  reigns, 
To  rove  by  the  groves  in  the  green  grassy  lanes. 
And  list  to  the  madrigals  sung  by  the  trees. 
As  acTMs  them  is  wafting  the  wing  of  the  breexe  ; 
Tlieir  half-naked  arms  ronnd  each  other  they  fling. 
And  of  nnalloyed  pleasnres  they  cheerily  sing. 

0  they  sing  of  the  odours  that  live  in  the  air ; 
Of  the  bright  silken  garments  they  quickly  shall  wear ; 
Of  the  nosegays  that  shortly  will  blush  on  their  breasts. 
And  bloom  in  their  hands,  and  embellish  their  crests  ; 
How  the  sephyrs  will  oome  with  their  lineaments  fair, 
And  kiss  them,  and  play  with  their  beautiAil  hair  ; 
How  the  warblers  of  heaven  in  love  with  their  charms. 
Shall  oome  and  repose  in  their  out-reaching  arms, 
And  carol  their  hoUest  ditties  away, 
hi  the  ears  of  the  Morning  the  Eve  and  the  Day  ; 
How  the  dews  will  bespangle  their  emerald  dresses, 
When  Night,  gemmed  with  4tars,  the  Earth's  fkir  lip 


How  the  sky  wiU  nnveU  its  blue  face  elad  in  smiles, 
And  the  elonds  shine  like  ero  wns  on  the  heads  of  the  hills. 

When  the  dark  wing  of  Tempest  the  welkin  enshrouds. 
How  the  Rains  will  leap  forth  from  the  hands  of  the 
Oottds, 


When  Summer  is  scorching  Earth's  brow  with  his 

beams. 
And  bathe  their  green  temples  in  hyaline  streams : 
How  the  young  leaves  their  ohildren  will  dance  in  the 

gale. 
And  flutter,  and  tell  to  them  many  a  tale  : 
And  how  they  will  gently  repose  them  to  sleep. 
When  Cynthia  beholds  her  bright  &ce  in  the  deep. 

And  they  sing  how  the  wild  flowers  will  bloom  at 
their  feet. 
Regaling  the  air  with  their  ft«grancies  sweet ; 
How  the  streamlets,  set  free  by  the  icy  chains  made 
By  the  rude  hand  of  Winter,  will  leap  in  their  shade. 
And  laugh  with  their  dimpled  cheeks  all  the  long  day. 
As  they  fling  on  the  campi<m  their  silvery  spray  ; 
How  Passion  and  Beauty  will  oome  to  their  groves. 
And  blush  on  each  other,  and  breathe  out  their  loves. 

Come  here  Sloth,  and  Labour  1  Come  here  Want  and 

Thrmll; 
Come  leave  the  thronged  streets,  the  loom,  bench,  and 

the  stall; 
Come  away  from  the  bottle  and  fly  fh>m  the  can ; 
Bring  hers  your  worn  frames  and  your  visages  wan ; 
For  now  'tis  delightAil  while  Evening  reigns, 
To  rove  by  the  groves  in  the  green  grassy  lanes. 
And  list  to  the  madrigals  sung  by  the  trees. 
As  aeross  them  is  brushing  the  wing  of  the  breese. 

T.K. 
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Manmrt  tmd  Oiutamt  ofth^JapamM  in  ths  Nin^- 
Umth  Ceniury.  From  recent  Dutch  visiten  to 
Japan,  and  the  derman  of  Dr.  Fr.  Von  Siebold. 
1  vol.  pp.  423. 

This  careAil  compilation  giYes  the  mo«t  complete  pio^ 
tore  which  the  English  public  has  7«t  reeeiTed  of  this 
singular  and  hermetically-sealed  insular  empire,  mainly 
because,  in  forming  it,  every  ayailable  authority  has  been 
employed.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Portuguese  traders,  two  centuries  since,  little,  until 
oomparatiyely  of  late,  has  been  heard  of  this  remark- 
able people ;  who  might  in  the  interral>  for  all  that  was 
iLQOvrh  of  them  to  other  nations,  haye  as  well  disappeared 
from  among  the  families  of  the  earth.  Of  late  the  mem- 
bers of  the  small  Dutch  fiictory,  imprisoned  on  a  point 
near  the  coast  of  Japan,  tiie  Dutch  being  the  only 
European  people  permitted  to  hold  any  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  that  country,  have,  in  emulation  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Russians,  begun  to  keep  jour- 
nals of  what  they  have  seen  and  learned  on  their  per- 
mitted journeys  to  the  capital,  to  pay  court  and  tri- 
bute ;  or  in  their  restricted  association  with  the  natires. 
The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Japan  is  limited  to  cargoes 
of  copper  and  camphor  for  two  Dutch  ships  which  come 
annually  to  the  ftctory,  and  a  few  Chinese  junks, — ^the 
whole  amount  of  the  comneroe  htiaf  under  £200,000. 
Japan  is  a  country  blessed  aboye  all  others,  by  living 
whoUy  within  itself,  and  by,  in  all  things,  highly  valuing 
the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors.  Custom  and  usage -ate  omni- 
potent, and,  together  yvith  superstition,  present  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  ftirther  progress  in  civilisation. 
They  still  prefer  the  matchlock  to  the  musket,  because  the 
want  of  flints  in  their  o¥m  country  nught  make  them 
dependent  upon  foreigners  t  But  even  in  the  hermetically- 
sealed  Japan,  there  is  a  little  smuggling,  though  the  re- 
gulations under  which  the  Dutch  Factory  is  allowed  to 
remain  are  rigid  and  jealous  to  the  utmost  degree. 

The  Japanese  are  evidently  of  the  Mongol  race,  and  their 
customs  and  manners  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chinese,  with  many  diiferences  and  peculi- 
arities. Their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has 
been  derived  from  China,  though  the  insular  empire — 
the  kingdom  of  three  thousand  islands— has  made  less  ad- 
vancement in  civilisation.  The  different  kinds  of  religion^ 
and  the  form  of  government,  though  much  has  been  said 
about  them,  are,  we  apprehend,  still  but  imperfectly 
known«  Abundant  absurdities  and  superstitions,  as  may 
be  expected,  mingle  with  both.  The  mUutdo  or  supreme 
sovereign,  the  grand  lama  of  Japan,  is  over-ruUd  by  a 
kind  of  viceroy ;  the  giogoon,  who  in  turn  is  ruled  by 
a  Council  of  State,  flxed  in  the  capital  of  Yedo,  who 
appoint  governors  to  all  the  provinces,  who  again 
appoint  their  o¥m  subordinate  officers.  It  Ib  quite  like 
the  House  that  Jack  bnUt. 

The  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by  the  Dntch  Em- 
bassy, (if  it  deserre  so  dignified  a  name,)  to  the  capital 
Yedo,  le  it  is  here  spelled,  tells  moie  about  the  country 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  flie  jealous  evoln- 
sion  and  watcUhhiess  with  which  the  nembeiB  ef  the 
embassy  were  treated,  thoogh,  when  eoeped  up»  ^7 
were  not  unkindly  usedf  In  Japaot  the  syvtesi  pf  e0* 
ptonpge  seems  as  complete  as  if  a  Fouch^  were  at  the 


head  of  the  department,  or  an  Emperor  Nieholaa.  IW 
women  of  Japan  are  not  secluded  like  thoee  of  other 
eastern  nations,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  their  education  is  as 
well  attended  to  as  that  of  the  other  sex ;  but  they  art 
yrithout  legal  rights,  and  their  evidenoe  is  inadmissible 
in  a  court  of  justioe.  The  husband  possessee  unlimited 
power  of  divorce  (  but  thevrifli  can,nwder  no  plea,denaad 
a  separation  from  her  husband.  On  the  whole,  the  uni- 
versal law  of  Woman  and  her  Master  is  not  inoperative 
in  Japan.  All  the  population  receive  the  elements  of 
education!  and  it  is  positively  asserted  that  there  is  net 
a  destitute  day-labourer  in  the  enpiie,  whieh  the  ex- 
clusive system  has  preserved  in  peace  for  two  oentoriss. 
This  is  inconceivable.  Disregard  of  life  is  one  of  ihs 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  singular  people.  The 
first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  gives  way  before 
usage  and  etiquette.  To  practise  suicide,  by  ripping  up 
the  abdomeuy  is  regarded  among  the  better  classes  as  the 
point  of  honour;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  chivahovs 
education  of  boys  of  the  higher  orders  to  be  taqght^ — 

The  whole  mystery  of  the  JJom-Uri,  literally  mean- 
ing, we  are  told,  '^  happy  despatch ;"  and  the  proper  ap> 
pellation  of  the  abdomen-ripping,  by  which  a  well-boni 
'  man  is  often  compelled  to  terminate  his  existence.  Thej 
are  taught  not  only  the  proper  mode  of  performing  the 
operation,  and  the  sevenl  accompanying  eeremoniab, 
varying  with  the  occasion,  and  with  the  consequent  peb- 
lioity  or  privacy,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  occasioiis, 
i.  e,  of  the  causes  and  situations,  which  render  this  form 
of  suicide  imperative  upon  a  gentleman.  Girls,  in  lieo 
of  this  fearfhl  indoctrination,  receive  lessons  in  the  craft 
of  the  needle,  with  every  species  of  ornamental  work,  in 
the  service  and  management  of  a  house,  and  in  whatever 
it  is  thought  may  be  useful  to  them  as  mothers  and  mis- 
tresses of  fiimilies. 

The  power  of  opinion  and  custom  is  even  more  stro^glv 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  usage  than  in  the  SvtUe  ef 
the  Hindoo  widow.  A  man  of  any  consequence,  when  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  at  once  rips  himself  up,  and  thus  evades 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  the  disgrace  to  his 
family,  consequent  upon  a  trial  firom  which  there  is  pro- 
bably little  chance  of  acquittal.  Their  criminal  lam  are 
sanguinary,  and  cruelty  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  customs.  The  man  who  must,  without  heaitatiae, 
rip  up  himself,  will  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  inflict- 
ing torture  on  his  neighbour.  As  the  French  noblesse, 
under  the  old  r^ffime,  were  permitted  to  exile  theeuehei 
fVom  court,  and  remain  secluded  in  their  ehaleaex,  so 
the  Japanese  courtiers  are  fMnmUed  by  the  moouch, 
the  tiogwm,  to  perfbrm  the  Aaro-JUri,  or  happf-dtipatdi 
—a  permission  equivalent  to  a  command. 

The  Mikado^ihfi  highest,.or  spiritual  soTereign-^ef 
divine  descent,  and  is  not  permitted  to  meddle  in  a&iist 
which  would  be  desecration  of  his  godlike  natnie.  Kor 
is  it  properly  the  ziogoan,  but  the  ooqncU  of  state,  wfae 
contrive  so  to  overwhelm  this  unfortunate  and  exalted  in- 
dividual with  the  observance  of  eeremoniea  and  IwtiTils, 
that  he  has  no  time  for  govereeient.  Thia  conneU  ii,  in 
fact,  the  reigning  power.  It  consists  of  thiiieen  mem- 
bers, either  hereditary,  or  clieeen  from  the  princes  ssd 
highest  nobility>  and  has  a  preeidenty  who  is  the  ital 
monarch.  He  is  styled  the  Governor  of  the  Empire* 
He  is  said  even  to  have  the  power  to  depose  the  sJefMR, 
and  tppeint  the  next  heir  in  his  place.  Tkb  mogoonb^ 
quently  abdicates ;  and  no  wonder—for  his  lifii  else  nust 
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beftWMiyoiift.  SodoMiheiiiildkfaioiMiiiaMgiT^wfty 
to  lome  other  of  tht  dlTine  ne«,  whra  tired  of  his  duties. 
One  of  them  is  thus  described — 

He  eyeiy  dsy  ptsses  a  certain  number  of  hours  upon 
hU  throne,  immoveable,  lest  bj  turning  his  head  he  should 
bring  down  min  upon  that  part  of  the  empire  to  or  from 
wiiieh  he  should  look ;  by  this  immobility  maintaining 
the  whole  realm's  stability  and  tranquillity.  When  he 
has  est  the  requisite  number  of  hours,  he  resigns  his 
place  to  his  crown,  which  continues  upon  the  throne 
as  his  substitute  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night. 

The  honours  paid  to  the  mikado  are  as  extraordinary 
as  his  situatiOQ  and  prstensions,  and  all  are  indieatire 
of,  or  relatiTe  to,  his  half-diTine  nature ;  if  half-diTine 
be  an  expression  strong  enough  to  express  a  degree  of 
divinity  so  exalted,  that  all  the  kamU  or  gods  are  held 
annually  to  wait  upon  the  mikadof  and  spend  a  month 
at  his  court.  During  that  month,  the  name  of  which 
implies  "  without  gods,"  no  one  frequents  the  temples, 
belieTing  them  deserted.  To  dignify  and  to  guard  from 
violation  the  high  sanctity  of  the  mikada'i  person,  is  the 
grand  object  of  all  the  honours  in  question.  That  his 
sacred  foot  may  not  touch  the  ground,  he  neyer  moves 
but  borne  upon  men's  dioulders.  That  unhallowed  eyes 
may  not  pollute  him  with  a  glance,  he  never  quits  the 
precincts  of  his  palace.  This  absolute  seclusion  in  his 
palace  appears  however  to  be  a  modem  improvement 
upon  the  old  system.  According  to  most  reports,  nei- 
ther  his  hair,  beard,  or  nails  are  ever  cut,  that  his  sacred 
person  may  not  be  mutilated,  although  tiie  erudite  ori- 
entalist Klaproth  avers,  that  such  mutilation  as  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  his  comfort,  for  instance,  cutting  his 
nails  and  trimming  his  beard,  are  performed  during  his 
sleep,  and  called  **  stealing  his  nails  and  hair.'^  «     •    • 

No  article  of  his  dress  is  ever  worn  a  second  time  ; 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  which  his  repasts  are  served, 
the  cups  or  bowls  out  of  which  he  drinks,  must  be  new 
at  erery  meal,  as  must  the  culinary  utensils  in  which 
the  meal  is  prepared.  But  none  inherit  his  leavings. 
Whaterer  article  of  any  kind  has  been  hallowed  by  the 
mikado*t  use,  even  such  remote  use  as  cooking  what  he 
U  to  eat,  is  thereby  so  sanctified,  that  no  human  touch 
matt  be  afterwards  suffered  to  profkne  them.  To  Wear 
his  cast  clothes,  to  eat  off  his  plates,  cook  in  his  sauce- 
pan, &c,  or  even  to  feed  upon  the  broken  victuab  from 
his  table,  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon 
the  sacrilegious  offender.  To  prevent  all  risk  of  the 
kind,  everything  that  has  once  been  in  any  way  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  mikado  is  immediately  torn, 
broken,  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  his  clothes,  which  are 
of  a  colour  that  no  other  person  may  wear,  are  burnt ; 
snd  hence  arises  the  only  drawback  upon  aU  this  state. 
The  mikado  is  supported  by  the  ziogoon^  and  the  allow- 
ances from  Yedo  not  being  as  ample  as  might  be  wished, 
tbe  heavy  expense  of  renewing  daily,  sJmost  hourly, 
whatever  appertains  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  alleviated 
bj  supplying  his  wardrobe,  table,  kitchen,  &c.,  with 
articles  of  the  very  cheapest,  and  therefore  coarsest, 
description. 

No  wonder  the  mikado  abdicates.  What  a  curious 
book ;  what  a  proof  of  tbe  Iblly  or  gullibility  of  maa- 
kiad  would  the  usages  of  royalty,  the  oeremonies  of 
Marts,  in  the  diflbrent  countries  of  the  world  make ;  in- 
ehidiBg,  as  it  should  do,  the  ceremonial  of  an  English 
oonmation,  and  the  customs  attending  the  ooming  into 
the  World  of  our  princes  and  princesses  I  That  the  divine 
nee  may  never  fail,  the  mikado  is  allowed  twelve  wives, 
though  polygamy  is  not  permitted  in  Japan. 

ThoQgh  hampered  in  their  intercourse  by  endless  eti* 
Siiettes  and  ceremonies,  the  Japanese  are  a  social  people, 
snd  spend  much  of  their  time  in  practising  their  own 
nide  music,  in  dancing,  (which  is  confined  to  the  women,) 
ud  merry  games.  Cards  and  dice  are  prohibited  by 
law,  and  are  never  used  in  private  houses.  In  summer^ 
^7  «4oT  bdating  and  water-parties. 


Luge  eompaniei  will  spend  tiie  aftenoon,  evening^ 
and  nart  of  the  night,  upon  the  lakes,  rivers,  or  innu- 
merable bays  of  the  sea,  .in  their  highly-ornamented 
boats,  with  music  and  banquets.  During  the  heat  of 
the  dav,  they  lie  moored  in  some  shady  nook,  protected 
fhmi  the  sun's  rays,  but  open  to  the  sea-breese,  whence 
they  command  a  pleasing  view.  In  the  evening,  the 
waters  are  ail  alive  with  music,  and  illuminated  with 
the  moving  light  from  the  coloured  paper-lanterns  of  the 
several  boats. 

There  is  one  Japanese  calling  not  yet  reduced  among 
us  to  a  regular  profession,  though  we  do  not  want  for 
amateure-^that  is,  scandal-mongers;  a  new  variety  of 
the  storytellers  of  the  East. 

These  persons  make  it  their  especial  business  to  learn, 
not  romances,  but  all  the  gossip  of  a  neighbourhood, 
which  they  retail  for  the  entertainment  of  their  em« 
ployers.  Some  of  these  traders  in  scandal  are  fluently 
hired  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  sick-room  ;  but  those 
engaged  to  divert  a  party  of  pleasure,  have  a  second  and 
somewhat  startling  duty — ^it  is,  to  set  an  example  of 
politeness  and  high  breeding,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
society  that  requires  their  services.  These  several,  and 
not  very  homogeneous  fixnctions,  they  are  said  to  com- 
bine in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

The  9piei  are  as  important  an  order  as  the  anecdote- 
mongers  and  scandal-chroniclers. 

They  are  of  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest — ^beneath  that  of  a  prince ;  since  even  the  proud- 
est noblemen  undertake  the  base  office,  either  in  obe- 
dience to  commands  which  it  were  death — ^that  is  to  say, 
imperative  self-slaughter — to  disobey,  or  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  lucrative  post  of  him  in 
whom  they  can  detect  guilt.  Those  spies  at  Nagasaki,* 
who  are  subject  to  the  governor,  are  entitled  to  demand 
an  audience  of  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  and 
woe  betide  him,  should  he,  by  postponing  their  admis- 
sion, incur  the  risk  of  their  reports  being  transmitted  to 
Yedo  otherwise  than  through  himself.  But  there  are 
other  spies,  not  officially  known,  upon  himself;  and  this, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  constant  mention  of  spies  as 
official  public  characters,  it  is  self-evident  must  be  the 
case,  is  farther  proved  by  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
success  of  a  high-bom  spy.  The  incident  did  not,  m- 
deed,  fkll  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  inasmuch  as  it  occurred  in  another  and  remote 
government,  Matsmai ;  but  it  is  given  upon  good  autho- 
rity, and  is  general  in  its  application. 

<*  Complaints  f  of  the  governor  of  this  province  had 
reached  the  court,  which  took  its  own  measures  for  as- 
certaining their  truth.  The  agreeable  tidings  that  the 
governor  was  displaced  were  speedily  received ;  but  it 
was  not  without  astonishment  that  the  capital,  Matsmai, 
recognised  in  his  successor  a  Journeyman  tobacco-cutter, 
who,  some  months  before,  had  suddenly  disappeared 
ttom.  his  master's  shop.  The  Journeyman  tobacco-cutter 
had  been  personated  by  a  noble  of  the  land,  who  had 
assumed  that  disguise  in  order  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
spy,  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Matsmai  by  the 
court."  ' 

This  Is  the  exact  parallel  to  facts  at  present  current 
regarding  the  energetic  administration  of  the  Russian 
autocrat  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  dominions. 

The  population  of  Japan  is  divided,  if  not  into  castes, 
into  hereditary  classes,— Ist,  the  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Mikado— 2d,  the  nobles— 3d,  the  priesthood— 4th,  the 
military — 5th,  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  class,  or 
persons  eomm€  U  faut^-6ih,  the  traders,  merchants,  and 
considerable  shopkeepers — 7th,  the  petty  shopkeepers, 
including  the  artists— 8th,  the  peasantry.  There  is 
yet  another :  the  tanners,  curriers,  and  dealers  in  any 


*  The  lai^  sea-port  town  near  which  the  Dutch  Factory  is 
placed. 
f  MeyUn. 
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foim  in  leather,  who  an  the  oiitcMi»— the  eeaTengerey 
or  wonie,  of  Japanese  eoeiety.  How  this  abiurd  custom 
or  idea  has  arisen  it  is  not' easy  to  tell;  but  as  every 
nation  mnst  have  its  partaA«— one  having  the  Jews — 
another  the  Irish — another,  like  the  Americans)  the 
coloured  race,— the  Japanese  fix  upon  leather^-qmte  as 
rationally  and  humanely  as  any  of  the  rest.  The  workr 
ers  or  dealers  in  leather — 

Are.  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  towns  or  hamlets 
with  other  men,  but  inhabit  villages  exclusively  their 
own,  whence  they  are  called  into  the  towns  only  to  dis- 
charge the  Amotions  of  executioners  and  gaolers,  in 
which,  if  they  need  assistance,  the  tea-house  proprietors 
are  bound  to  supply  it.  They  are  not  allowed  to  pol- 
lute an  inn  or  public  house  with  their  presence  ;  but,  if 
in  want  of  refreshment  on  a  journey,  they  are  served  on 
ihe  outside  with  what  they  purchase,  and  the  landlord 
would  rather  throw  away  than  take  back  a  vessel  ftom 
which  one  of  them  had  drunk.  Finally,  they  are  not 
numbered  in  a  census  of  the  population ;  and,  what  is  yet 
more  whimsical,  their  villages,  when  situated  upon  the 
high  road,  are  not  measured  into  the  length  of  that  road* 
— are  subtracted  from  it  as  nonentities — so  that  in  pay- 
ing by  the  distance  between  town  -and  town,  the  relays 
of  men  and  cattle  stationed  at  the  post-houses,  the  tra- 
veller is  actually  carried  gratii  through  a  village  in- 
habited by  makers  of  leather. 

In  Japan,  it  is  « anything  but  leather."  The  tea- 
houses spoken  of  are  the  bagnios  of  Japan ;  and  their 
keepers  adopt  female  orphans,  or  the  female  children  of 
the  very  poor,  and  educate  them  with  the  same  care, 
and  for  the  same  profession,  as  the  Natch  girls  of  India. 
The  remarkable  fact  is,  that,  after  a  certain  age,  these 
women  retire,  conduct  themselves  well,  and  are  often 
well  mairied ;  and  that  they  are,  in  the  second  stage  of 
their  career,  not  looked  upon  as  in  any  respect  inferior 
to  the  other  women. 

The  Japanese  have  made  considerable  advancement 
in  the  science  of  medicine  and  in  astronomy.  Their 
proficiency  in  lacker-work,  or  what  is  properly  called 
/apaaatii^,has  long  been  known ;  and  their  skill  in  tem- 
pering steel  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people.  Their 
sword-blades  bear  the  fine  edge  of  a  razor,  and  will,  it  is 
said,  cut  through  a  nail,  or  a  European  sword,  without 
turning  or  notching  the  edge ;  £100  is,  accordingly,  not 
thought  too  much  for  a  peculiarly  fine  blade ;  while  an  old 
one,  of  exquisite  temper,  is  considered  beyond  all  price, 
and  the  exportation  of  these  is  prohibited.  They  are  skilful 
in  metallurgy,  and  have  an  art  of  blending  and  combining 
difibrent  metals,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  fine  ena- 
mel. Their  porcelain,  like  that  of  China,  has  degenerated, 
but  they  cultivate  Ae  tea-plant  to  perfection.  Tea  is 
indeed  the  common  beverage  of  the  nation,  though  they 
have  also  takee,  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  rice,  which  is 
drunk  at  their  festivals.  The  Japanese  are  ingenious 
horticulturists,  though  Europeans  may  fancy  their  inge- 
nuity perverted.  They  are  fond  of  beautiful  landscapes ; 
and  flowers  and  pictures  are  essential  parts  of  their  en- 
tertainments;  the  kind  of  flowers,  and  the  particular 
pictuies  suitable  to  the  occasion  being  flxed  by  etiquette. 
Their  gardeners  will  excite  the  envy  of  the  monster-culti- 
vators in  Europe. 

They  value  themselves  alike  upon  the  art  of  dira^iij^and 
that  of  as  unnaturally  enlarging  all  natural  productions. 
They  exhibit  in  the  miniature-gardens  of  the  towns,  ftill- 
grown  trees  of  various  kinds  three  feet  high,  with  beads 
three  feet  in  diameter.  These  dwarf  trees  are  reared  in 
flower-pots,  as  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  poems  given  in 
a  former  chapter ;  and  when  they  bear  luxuriant  bran- 

*  Siebold. 


ches  upon  a  distorted  stem,  the  very  aemi  of  perfectioii 
is  attained ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed attained,  had  not  President  Meylan,  in  the  year 
1826,  seen  a  box  which  he  describes  as  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter by  three  inches  high,  but  which  Fischer  repre- 
sents, somewhat  less  incr^ibly,  as  four  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  wide,  and  six  high,  in  which  were  actually 
growing  and  thriving  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a  plum-tree, 
the  latter  in  full  blossom.  The  price  of  this  portable 
grove  was  1,200  Dutch  gulden,  or  about  £100. 

As  examples  of  the  success  of  these  horticiiltaiists  in 
the  opposite  branch  of  their  art,  Meylan  describee  plum- 
trees  covered  with  blossoms,  each  blossom  four  times  the 
size  of  the  oabbage-rose>-of  oourse,  not  producing  fruit, 
which  the  Japanese  appear  not  greatly  to  valne— and  of 
radishes  weighing  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds ;  radishes 
of  fifteen  pounds  weight  he  speaks  of  as  of  common  occur- 
rence, lliis  giaantifying  art,  to  coin  a  word,  is  more 
beneficially  applied  to  fir-trees :  many  of  these  growing 
in  the  grounds  of  temples  are  represented  ao  extraordi- 
narily large.  No  dimensions  of  trunks  are  stated  ;  but  we 
are  told  t£kt  the  branches  springing  at  the  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  are  led  out,  sometimes  across  ponds,  and 
supported  upon  props,  to  such  a  length,  that  they  give  a 
shade  of  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  Japan  is  said  to  abound  in 
cedar-trees,  which  rival  in  magnitude  the  tnr-hntd 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

The  empire  contains  neither  sheep,  goats,  swyie,  nor 


The  Japanese  do  not  use  either  the  flesh  or  tha  milk  of 
the  cow,  though  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  at  th«  Dntdi 
Factory,  beef  brought  from' Java.  They  are  not  so  conceit- 
ed nor  self-sufllcient  as  the  Chinese.  When  the  model  of 
an  oil-mill,  part  of  the  presents  to  the  ziogoon^  was  ex- 
plained, its  admirable  mechanism  was  at  once  under- 
stood and  admired ;  but  the  model  was  returned,  because 
the  adoption  of  machinery  might  throw  the  labourers 
who  made  oil  out  of  employment.  As  they  have  had  few 
wars  for  some  centuries,  and  no  foreign  trade,  they  hsTe 
attained  no  knowledge  of  military  engineering  nor  of 
navigation,  though  they  poesess  the  mariner's  compass. 

This  comprehensive  aocount  of  this  singular  empire, 
of  which  the  population  is  estimated  at  finom  fifteen  to 
forty  millions  of  souls,  and  which,  beyond  doubt,  is  very 
considerable,  is  well  worthy  of  general  attention,  as 
another  curions  and  popular  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
human  race. 


Itafy  and  the  Italian  Islandg^^ 

to  the  Present  Time,  By  William  Spalding,  Esq., 
Profeflsor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   3  vols. 

This  work  forms  a  distinguished  portion  of  the  EHm- 
hurgk  Cabinet  Library^  which  has  now  reached  its  thirty- 
flrst  volume.  It  is  executed  with  great  care  and  ability, 
by  an  author  in  whom  sound  learning  and  cultivated 
taste  are  equally  balanced.  In  a  fleld  so  wide,  it  re- 
quired no  little  judgment  and  skill  to  seize  thoee  salicut 
points,  which,  while  they  interest,  may  also  infbm  the 
general  reader ;  and  in  this  respect  we  consider  the  aa- 
thor  very  successfhl.  On  a  clear  ground  of  hisloiy, 
comprehended  within  bold  outlines,  he  has  interwerea 
literature,  topography,  biography,  and,  above  all.  Ait,*— 
which  must  ever  be  a  flrst-rate  object  in  any  satisfketory 
account  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  To  classie  history, 
Mr.  Spalding  has,  indeed,  paid  comparatively  slight 
attention ;  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  being,  in 
general,  more  fkmiliar  to  English  readers  than  thtt  of 
their  ovm  country ;  while  of  the  history  of  the  dark  sad 
middle  ages  of  Italy,  and  also  that  of  modem  tiae% 
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ordiniiy  r^aden  ftre  eomparatiTely  ignorant,  until 
Italiiti  history  becomes  involred  in  the  wars  and  con- 
quests of  Napoleon.  It  is  not,  howoTer,  the  Poliiical 
Hittory  of  Italy,  whether  taken  as  a  whole,  o»at  any 
nngle  period,  which  gires  Talue  and  charm  to  the  work, 
bat  the  clear  and  eomprehenslTe  picture  of  the  people, 
ancient  and  modem ;  their  chief  social  characteristics ; 
their  manners,  morals,  religion ;  and,  aboTO  all,  their 
literatnre,  and  that  which  marks  them  a  great  and 
distinct  European  nation,  th^r  Arts;  from  the  rude 
endle  of  Art  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  its  sub- 
Kquent  decline,  and  present  condition. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  know  of  no  work  where,  within 
anything  like  the  same  limits,  the  reader  will  find  nearly 
the  amonnt  of  exact  information,  combined  with  the  re- 
sults of  extensive  knowledge,  discriminatire  judgment, 
and  ime  taste. 

SekaioM  fnm  Bobert  Hall;  with  a  Sketch  of  his. 

lAfe.    By  Charles  Badham,  Emmanuel  College, 

Cambridge. 

The  compiler  appears  to  be  a  High  Churchman,  which 
giTca  a  slight  degree  of  one^sidedness  to  his  selections. 
He  has,  howeyer,  a  fervent  admiration  for  Hall,  though, 
we  prcBome,  he  could  not  bestow  upon  him  the  compli- 
mentary epithet.  Reverend,  nor  call  him  a  clergyman. 
In  80  rich  a  field,  it  is  difficult  to  glean  without  gather- 
ing an  abundant  harvest.  The  volume  is,  therefore, 
deserring  of  commendation,  though  it  does,  by  no  means, 
present  the  boldest  or  fiiirest  aspect  of  Hall's  mind,  that 
might  be  obtained  from  his  writings. 

Europe  in  1840,    Translated  from  the  German  of 

Wolfgang  MenzeU 

We  have  here  a  bird*8-eye  riew  of  the  political  char- 
acter, tendencies,  and  relations  of  the  group  of  European 
States,  as  these  appear  to  an  intelligent  German.  Though 
English  political  thinkers  and  foreseers  cannot  coincide 
in  all  Menaera  views  of  European  policy,  they  are  weU 
worth  studying.  He  seems  to  consider  Prussia  at  pre- 
lent  as  the  arbiter  of  European  destinies  ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  Germany  as  by  no  means  stable. 

The  lAfe  and  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Robert  ffousman. 

By  Robert  Fletcher  Housman,  Esq,    8vo,  with 

portrait,  &c.  &c« 

We  have  here  two  goodly-siaed  volumes  in  one  ;  the 
Ent  Part  consisting  of  a  Memoir  and  a  Selection  from 
the  Letters  of  this  venerable  person  ;  the  second  a  Se* 
lection  from  his  Sermons.  Mr.  Honsman  was  a  pious, 
worthy,  and  single-hearted  man  ;  a  blessing  to  his  flock 
and  family,  and  an  ornament  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
He  was  of  an  old  stanch  Lancashire  stock,  who  had  been 
Mttled  upon  their  own  property  for  above  three  hundred 
T^Ts.  Mr.  Honsman  was  originally  intended  fbr  the 
medical  profession,  but  inclination  led  him  to  the  church ; 
aod  his  journey  to  Cambridge,  related  in  a  letter  to  his 
"  Honoured  Parents,**  written  some  eighty  years  since, 
reads  almost  like  a  bit  of  Latimer's  autobiography.  He 
cariv  attached  himself  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
clrareh;  and  went  so  fkr,  when  learing  the  chapel  at 
which  he  had  officiated  in  Lancaster,  as  to  direct  two  fe- 
male?, who  applied  to  him  to  learn  where  they  might  ob- 
tain the  same  spiritual  advantages  that  they  had  obtained 
ODder  his  ministry,  to  go  to  the  Independent  Chapel 
—where  alone  Scripture  doctrine  was  fully  and  Ikith- 
fully  taught.     His  biographer  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
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1886,  he  would,  in  the  same  eirenmatanees,  have  given 
the  same  adrice  as  in  1786.  After  officiating  as  a  curata 
in  different  places,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  Mr.  Honsman  finally  settled 
in  Lancaster  in  1795,  having  built  a  church  or  chapel 
fbr  himself,  for  which  he  obtained  the  license  of  hlf 
Bishop.  In  this  design  he  was  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported  by  WUberforce,  Thornton,  and  other  influential 
persons  of  the  Evangelical  party.  He  at  the  same  tim« 
encountered  not  a  little  opposition  and  persecution.  The 
church  was  at  that  period  as  callous  and  lukewarm  af 
it  is  now  in  the  other  extreme  of  fiery  persecuting  aeaL 
The  record  of  this  good  man's  long  and  useful  life  may 
be  read  with  advantage  and  pleasure  by  all  good  men, 
whatever  their  religious  denomination  may  be.  He  waa 
not  only  a  truly  Christian  minister,  but  an  Israelite  in* 
deed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. 

The  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  Last  Cetih 

tury.    By  the  late  Henry  Swinburne,  Eaq.    2 

vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait. 

The  familiar  correspondence  of  Swinburne,  whose  work 
on  Spain  still  remains  a  standard  production,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  about  that  country,  is  not  fully 
described  in  the  above  catching  title.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  about  the  Courts  of  Versailles,  Naples,  and 
Vienna  in  the  volumes ;  but  there  is  much  more  in  a 
series  of  letters,  which  contains  the  cream  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  life.  The  letters  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
unpretending  style,  by  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
ripe  scholar  ;  who,  with  equal  or  superior  opportunities 
of  observation  to  those  which  Horace  Walpole  possessed^ 
had  also  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  that  prince  of  letter- 
writers,  with  manliness  of  character  and  solidity  of  un- 
derstanding to  which  the  vit  and  diletantte  of  Strawberry 
Hill  had  no  pretension.  The  work  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  its  peculiar  department  of  literature 
which  has  appeared  for  some  time.  We  therefore  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  returning  to  a  fuller  examination  of 
its  merits,  and  in  the  meanwhile  point  it  out  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  as  a  production  of  no  every-day 
kind.  It  abounds  in  characteristic  anecdote  ;  and  evinces 
throughout,  that  the  author  eminently  knew  what  wat 
worthy  of  being  noticed  and  recorded. 

Moor^s  Poetical  Works.     Volume  VL 

This  volume  contains  Lalla  Rookh,  now  in  ita 
twentieth  edition  1  and  a  preliminary  history  of  the 
publication,  which  contrasts  delightfully  with  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  stories  of  squabbles  between  authors  and 
publishers,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  good  sense  and 
honourable  feeling  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

My  Life.    By  an  Ex-Diasenter. 

This  pleading  for  the  church,  and  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Voluntaryism,  defeats  its  own  object  by  the  one- 
sidedness,  and  even  gross  exaggeration,  in  which  the 
writer  indulges.  But  as  a  wise  man  may  profit,  even  by 
a  caricature,  to  correct  some  evil  trick  of  his  physiog- 
nomy, so  may  Dissenters  reap  advantage  firom  the  mis- 
representations of  their  adversary,  if  they  are  studied  in 
a  right  temper.  It  is  true  the  exceptions,  the  rare 
exceptions,  are  here  represented  as  the  rule;  but  the 
warning  may  still  be  useful.  The  following  quotation 
on  Family  Prayer  will  explain  what  we  mean :  the  nar- 
rator has  just  been  apprenticed  to  »  surgeon,  a  Disaen- 
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As  soon  as  I  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  I 
found  iloA family  prayer  was  regularly  attended  to,  night 
and  morning ;  hat  as  Mr.  Gr^ths*  practice  was  large 
and  widely  scattered,  he  could  seldom  officiate  more  than 
once  a-day.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  was  eyen  more  higoted 
than  her  hnshand  in  all  her  dissenting  tastes  and  predi- 
lections, acted  as  chaplain  on  all  occasions  when  her 
hushand  was  not  ahle  to  preside ;  and,  as  sho  rejected 
all  forms,  even  Mr.  Jay's  prayers,  she  was  monotonous, 
prolix,  without  ideas,  always  appeared  to  be  diteourting 
to  Gi)d,  and  informing  him  of  «Aa(  he  trof,  rather  than 
confessing  her  sins,  thanking  him  for  his  mercy,  im- 
ploring his  forgireness,  or  petitioning  for  a  continuance 
of  his  love  and  goodness  to  us  all.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  all  dissenting  prayers,  both  family  and  pub- 
lic  I  haye  frequently  heard  dissenting 

ministers  declare,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  that 
^  they  had  been  that  morning  so  lost  in  prayer,  as  to  be 
unable,  with  any  comfort,  to  go  on."  Useless  repetitions ; 
long  and  verbose  declarations  to  God  of  what  were  his 
attributes,  as  though  the  Holy  Ghost  required  fallen  man 
to  inform  Him  of  his  perfect  and  inconceirable  character ; 
crude  and  undigested  petitions  for  all  sorts  of  things, 
known  only  to  a  dissenting  rocabulary,  make  up  the 
buUE  of  the  prayers  of  our  modem  Dissenters.  .... 
Sometimes  a  minister  prayed  on  a  Sunday  morning  [in 
church]  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  others  for  twenty 
minutes ;  and  a  few  for  a  half-hour.  Then  there  were 
€omplintentary  prayers,  in  which  the  minister  of  the  place 
his  wife,  faimly,  children,  and  the  deacons,  and  their 
wires  and  families,  and  I  know  not  who  besides,  were 
all  brought  forward  by  name  or  designation,  and  extol- 
led before  the  throne  of  God,  as  if  they  had  been  saints 
in  heayen,  instead  of  sinners  on  earth.  Then  some 
prayers  I  hare  heard  pointedly  personal,  when  a  deacon, 
a  member,  or  some  one  in  the  congregation,  had  offended 
the  officiating  or  stated  minister.  Then  I  have  heard 
prayers  Aill  of  bitterness  and  unkindness,  reproaches,  or 
insinuations,  which  excited  not  the  pious  ejaculations  of 
the  assembled  congregation,  but  the  nods  and  gestures  of 
approbation,  or  the  shakes  of  the  head,  and  other  signs  of 
dissatisfaction,  of  those  who  listened  not  for  themselyes, 
but  for  others.  ....  Sometimes  I  have  heard  a 
dissenting  minister  ask,  ^  Did  I  not  hit  his  case  in  my 
prayer V*  when  speaking  of  some  individual;  and,  at 
other  times,  I  have  heard  a  member  of  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation declare,  that  he  knew  who  was  meant  by  the 
minister  in  his  prayer ;  for  he  told  him  he  would  pray  at 
him. 

This  is  no  doubt  highly  coloured ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  it ;  and  a  good  lesson  may  often  be  found  in 
over-statements  of  an  enemy.  The  book  is  very  conci- 
liatory towards  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  is  at 
present  the  cue  of  the  Church. 

The  Histort  of  Initiation  ;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Rites  and  Ce&bmonies,  Doctrines,  and  Disa- 
PLiNB,  of  all  the  Secret  and  Mysterious  Institutions  of 
the  Anhent  World.  By  the  Rev.  George  Oliver,  D.D. 
[This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  learned,  and  yet  a  popularly 
amusing  work,  particularly  in  the  account  of  the  Gothic 
mysteries.] 

Dr.  Oliver's  History  of  Freemasonry,  from  1829  to 
the  Present  Time.  [A  compilation  from  the  news- 
papers, of  no  great  interest  save  to  the  Brethren.] 

Jackson's  Book-keeping.    [Sixth  Edition.] 

An  iNTRODucnoNto  Shakspbare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  By  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  [Believ- 
ing that  many  years  must  elapse  before  *^  a  complete 
inquiry  can  be  made  into  Shakspeare's  language  and 
allusions,"  this  gentleman,  nevertheless,  contributes  his 
mite  of  elucidation,  coigectnre,  and  commentary,  in  an 
agreeable  vein,  and  with  considerable  acumen.] 

Pneumatics.  By  Hugo  Reid.  [This  is  tho  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  little  works  on  Natural  PhUotoph 


adapted  either  for  self-instmction  or  the  use  of  schools, 
of  which  the  previous  performances  of  the  compiler 
give  fair  promise.] 

Register  of  CJontested  Elections.  Compiled  by  H. 
S.  Smith.  [This  will  be  a  useful  work  of  reference  to 
some.  It  is  at  least  curious.  The  elections  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  commences  in  1766,  and  doses 
with  the  ^cent  contests  at  Canterbury,  St.  Albans,  and 
Walsall.] 

Hints  for  the  People.  By  One  of  Themselves.  [A 
little  work,  containing  much  that  is  good,  and  something 
that  is  admirable,  on  the  plan  of  the  sayings  of  De  la 
Mennait;  but  composed  in  a  more  sober  tone,  and  adapted 
to  English  minds.] 

Traditions  of  the  Covenantees  ;  or.  Gleanings  among 
the  Mountains.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson.  [A  little 
work  that  will  charm  the  circle  of  a  Scottish  cottager's 
winter-evening  fireside ;  and  which  may  both  benefit  and 
please  any  class  of  Scottish  readers.] 

PAMPHLET& 
Popular  View  of  Life  Insurance.     By  William 

St.  Gair,  Accountant  in  London. 

Craig's  Patent  Rotatory  Machine,  Explained  and 
Illustrated. 

The  World  in  the  Year  1840 ;  A  Retroepeet  of  ti« 
chief  Etenie  of  the  past  Year, 

Tun  Tamworth  Readino-Room.  [A  High-Church 
bigot's  attack  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  he  is  the 
first  Tory  statesman  who  has  practically  rooogniaed  the 
fhndamental  principles  of  all  genuine  liberality,  luunely, 
the  instruction  of  the  people  by  their  own  agency.] 

Intervention  and  its  Fruits.  [A  Letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  deliberately  and  courteously  pointing  out 
his  errors  in  the  Eastern  question.] 

A  LsrrBR  to  Mr.  Wujjam  Lovbtt,  lately  Resident  ia 
Warwick  Jail.  By  a  Non- Voter.  [A  well-reasoned 
epistle  ;  though  the  unqualified  praise  of  the  New  Poor- 
Law,  with  which  it  sets  out,  renders  it  liable  to  snapidan. 
It  is  idle  now  to  talk  of  the  vices  and  oormptions  of  the 
Abolished  Law.  These  are  acknowledged — past  aad 
gone.  But  they  do  not  prove  that  the  new  mle,  though 
a  manifest  improvement  in  some  respects,  ia  altogether 
perfect.] 

The  Duty  of  Paying  Tribute  Enforced.  By  Robert 
Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Austrian  T^rbatt  Analysed,  and  its  Bllnrful 
Tendency  Exposed.    By  William  Caogill,  Eaq. 

Right  aad  Wrong  among  the  Aboutionisis  of  the 
United  States,  &c.,  &c.  By  John  A.  Collinsy  Repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Statistical  Exercisbs  on  the  Maps  of  Great  Britais 
and  Ireland.    By  E.  C.  Nunn. 

The  Adventures,  Sufferings,  and  Observations  of 
John  Wood.  [This  is  the  nairative  of  a  credoloos  and 
unfortunate  emigrant  to  a  settlement  on  the  Mosquito 
shore.] 

Mammon.  [A  cheap  reprint  of  Dr.  Harris's  exeelkot 
and  popular  Dissertation  on  the  besetting  sin  of  sue h 
Christians  as  are  "  at  ease  in  Zion."] 

Wesleyan  Methodism  Considered  in  Relation  to 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Hodgson.  [This 
treatise  is  intended  to  conciliate  the  Methodists,  anJ 
unite  them  effectively  with  the  Established  Church  for 
co-operative  purposes.] 

1.  A  Plea  for  the  Poor  of  Scotland,  and  for  an  Ix* 
QUiRY  into  their  Condition.  By  the  Rov.  Dr.  Robert 
Bums. 
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t  REiCAiuts  on  tbe  CincmiSfANCES  and  Claims  of  the 
I5DI0EST  PooB,  uid  tho  Inadequact  of  the  PnsaBNT 
System  of  Pabochial  Rbuef  in  Scotland.  By  Charles 
Scott,  SesrioD-derk,  Peterhead.  [These  pamphlets  may, 
from  their  authorship,  he  considered  as  semi-official  state- 
ments, referring  to  two  important  localities  ;  Paisley,  of 
which  Dr.  Boms  is  one  of  the  clergymen  ;  and  Peter^ 
head,  where,  from  his  office  of  session-clerk,  Mr.  Scott  is 
necessarily  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  pauperism. 
Both  pamphlets  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
CSiristian  humanity,  and  both  contain  important  statisti- 
cal and  illustratire  &ets.  We  heartily  commend  them, 
at  this  time,  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Scotland.] 

BiiLT  Bread  ;  or,  a  Plan  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Bread-Tax.  By  one  of  the  Millions.  Our  Account 
of  this  Pamphlet  shall  be  borrowed  from  its  pages. 

[As  an  ezempliflcation  of  the  insufficiency  of  food,  we 
may  take  the  town  of  Little  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  following  fkcts  as  giyen  on  the  testimony  of  a  high- 
ly respectable  gentleman,  Mr.  Ashworth : — 

**  There  are  three  hundred  families,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  individuals,  whose  whole  income 
does  not  exceed  £130  per  week,  or,  deducting  rents, 
£105, 1  Is.,  which  is  equal  to  .15id.  per  head,  per  week  I 
There  are  1000  families  who  have  only  Is.  6d.  per  week 
to  live  upon.  1200  whose  income  is  under  2s.,  and 
nearly  1300  whose  income  is  under  2s.  6d.  per  head, 
per  week.  Of  these  poor  people,  1601  had  only  500 
heds  amongst  them;  682  of  them  sleeping  three  in  a 
hed ;  185  five  in  a  bed ;  78  six  in  a  bed ;  42  seven  in  a 
bed ;  in  one  place  eight  had  only  one  bed ;  and  23  were 
wholly  without  a  bed  to  rest  on." 

Here  are  thousands  of  persons  literally  pining  to 
death,  who  have  the  power  to  employ  their  labour  in 
making  calicoes  or  prints,  which  other  thousands  of  per- 
sons, m  other  countries,  are  anxious  to  obtain  for  cloth- 
ing for  themselves  and  families,  and  to  send  in  exchange, 
food  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bolton ;  but  the  landovmers' 
law  says,  "  the  Bolton  people  shall  not  exchange  their 
labour  for  bread.  We  do  not  ourselves  want  any  fhrther 
quantity  of  their  calicoes  or  prints,  and  we  cannot  spare 
them  a  fdU.  supply  of  foodj;  nevertheless,  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  obtain  food  flrom  where  it  is  abundant, 
nnless  they  pay  to  us  a  tax,  which  they  are  quite  unable 
to  pay ;  and  therefore  it  ia  equivalent  to  saying,  they 
ihall  not  ha^e  a  supply  of  food  at  all.*' 

The  CoRic  Laws  and  the  National  Debt;  or,  the 
Pabson*8  Dbeam  and  the  Queen's  Speech.  By  a 
Somerset  Clergyman.  [This  is  No.  7  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spencer's  valuable  Tracts.  It  has  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  pamphlet  was  suggested  by  an  article  in 
TaU'tMaganney  entitled,  ""How  do  Poor  Men  Lite?** 
An  extract  of  this  the  dreamer  sends  to  her  majesty, 
and  receives,  by  return  of  post,  the  following  answer : 

«  Windtor,  January  U,  1841. 
''Rev.  %,— I  thank  you  for  the  extract  from  Tait, 
I  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  injustice  practised 
upon  my  people.  I  laid  it  before  the  Privy  Council,  but 
my  Lords  declare,  that  in  consequence  of  the  National 
Debt,  domestic  agriculture  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
agriculture  without  the  protection  of  the  com  laws.  My 
I^rds  tell  me,  that  the  empire  over  which  I  reign,  is  a 
mortgaged  estate ;  and  that  high  prices  and  high  rents 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  the  mortgage.  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Free  Trade ;  in  the  meantime  I  will  impose 
a  task  upon  you: — Write,  for  my  inspection,  the  speech 
which  yon  would  desire  me  to  deliver  Arom  the  throne, 
on  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament. 

»  VICTORIA," 


The  pamphlet  costs  but  twopence,  so  we  need  not 
quote  the  Extraordinary  Speech  concocted  for  her 
Migesty,  which  was  "  delivered  firom  the  throne  amidst 
the  consteHbation  of  the  selfish  and  the  delight  of  the 
patriotic."] 

The  OuTCRT  against  jthe  New  Poor  Law.  [This  is  a 
Tract  by  the  same  author.  He  is  favourable  to  the  New 
Law ;  or  at  least,  opposed  to  what  he  considers  the  sense* 
less  or  hypocritical  outcry  so  prevalent.] 

A  Statishcal  Sketch  of  the  Island  of  Chusan .  By 
Lieutenant  Ouchterlony  of  the  Madras  Engineers. 

A  Sebies  of  Lettebs  on  Pubuc  Education.   By  Phi- 

lanthropos. 
The  Deposit  Enigma  Unravelled.  By  Samuel  Spur- 

rell.    8vo. 

Letter  to  Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Monet,  and 
the  Means  of  Economizing  it.  By  George  Warde  Nor- 
man, Esq.    8vo. 

Letters  on  the  Currency,  addressed  to  Charles 
Wood,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  ascertaining,  for  the  first  time,  on 
true  principles,  the  amount  of  Inland  and  Foreign  Bills 
of  Exchange  in  circulation  for  several  consecutive  years, 
and  out  at  one  time ;  also  defending  Country  Bankers 
from  the  Charge  made  against  them  in  the  work  of  S. 
Jones  Lloyd,  Esq.;  and  giving  Unanswerable  Reasons 
why  the  Notes  of  a  Bank  of  Issue  should  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Circulation  of  Country  Bankers.  By  Wil- 
liam Leatham,  Banker,  Wakefield.  Second  Edition. 
8vo. 

TEE-TOTAL  PAMPHLETS. 

1.  Discourse  on  the  Duty  of  Abstaining  from  Intoxi- 
cating Drinks  in  the  Present  State  of  our  Country. 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie. 

2.  Some  Inquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented 
Liquors.  By  a  Water-Drinker.  [This  is  a  third  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Basil  Montague's  work.  The  author,  or 
compiler,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  now  large  family  of 
Tee-totalers.  It  is  thirty  years  since  his  discourse  on 
Total  Abstinence  first  appeared.] 

3.  The  Wine  Question  Settled.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
Parsons,  author  of  ^  Anti-Bacchus."  [This  learned  gen- 
tleman goes,  as  the  Americans  say,  **  the  whole  hog."  He 
proves  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fermented  wines 
known  or  used  among  the  Jews,  nor,  probably,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  any  other  ancient  people, 
though  they  had  **  drugged  possets."  The  wine,  of  which 
**  a  little  dose  was  recommended  to  Timothy  now  and 
then,"  was  none  of  ^the  modem  poisons"  called  Made* 
ria,Port,  or  Sherry.  When  fermented  wine  is  found  in 
the  sacramental  chalice  **  there  is  death  in  the  pot,"  says 
our  author.] 

4.  Temperance  vemu  Abstinence  ;  or,  A  Refutation 
of  the  Doctrines  of  Teb-totalism.  By  a  Lover  of 
Truth.  [A  sensible,  temperate  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
question  is  treated  on  rational  principles.] 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
London.  Knight  &  Co.  [Of  this  new  weekly  serial 
we  have  not  seen  the  first  two  Numbers  ;  but  we  pre* 
sume  they  are  all  alike.  At  the  outset,  the  work  is 
necessarily  antiquarian  and  hi$ioriealf  containing  familiar 
notices  of  popular  customs  and  social  usages.  It  is  of 
handsome  sixe,  very  moderate  in  price,  and  profhsely 
embellished  with  good  wood  engravings,  illustrative  of 
the  subjects  discussed.  Those  in  the  Numbers  we  have 
seen  ore  PauVe  Croet,  a  notable  locality  in  more  senses 
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than  one  ;  the  Tahard,  ChaQeer's  Tabard,  and  London 
Bridg$,  These  afford  a  species  of  reading  wliich  has 
many  attractions. 

CoxPAifioM  to  the  Watbelet  Notub.  Part  I.  [Pic- 
torial  Illustrations,  engrayed  on  wood,  intended  for  em. 
bellishments  to  the  new  cheap  issne  of  Scott's  noTels, 
and  fkTonrable  specimens  of  the  Art,  ScTcral  of  the 
designs  are  by  eminent  artists. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martybs.    Part  II. 

M'Cuixoch's  Geographical  DicriONAEr.  Part  X. 
[Including  London,  Liwrpool,  &c.  &c.,  it  carries  ns 
through  M<idrid,  and  leaves  us  in  the  jlfa^accai.] 

History  of  Star  Fishes.    Parts  Y.  and  YI. 

Floricultural  Magazine  for  April.  [  With  a  neatly 
coloured  Azalea  Splendent  and  StepkUia  TMfiora,  This 
work  is  remarkably  cheap,  and  is  well-conducted.} 

Brande's  DicnoNART  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.    Part  III. 

Ttas'  Shaksfbare.  Part  XIII.  Xor^'t  Labour 
LotL 

The  Detil  on  Two  Sticks.    Parts  XL  and  XII. 

Memorials  of  Cambridge.    Parts  XII.  and  XIII. 

Manon  Lbscaut.    Parts  YII.  and  YIII. 

Works  of  Montaigne — Part  I.  Edited  by  William 
Razlitt.  [This  promises  to  be  a  desirable  work.  It 
will  contain  a  biographical  notice  of  Montaigne,  an  ac- 
count of  his  works,  and  the  Essays  as  translated  by  Cot- 
ton, with  copious  notes  from  Montaigne's  commentators. 
The  work  well  deserres  to  be  popularly  introduced  into 
England,  which  it  has  neyer  yet  been.] 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

RBTROSPEcnoN  ;  or  the  Light  of  Days  Gone  By,  and 
Other  Poems.    By  the  Rev*  William  Liddiard. 

The  Earl  of  Brecon  :  a  Tragedy — Faith's  Fraud  :  a 
Tragedy — ^and  The  Ferry-man  :  a  Drama.  Each  in  Fiye 
Acts.    By  Robert  Landor,  M.A. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  John  Imlah.  [These  pieces 
are  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect ;  and  are  of  ayerage 
merit — ^neither  sinking  nor  soaring,  and  always  pleasing.] 

YiYiA  Perpetua  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Sarah  Flower 
Adams.  [A  very  striking  and  beautiful  production ; 
which  must  command  attention  eyen  in  an  age  distin- 
gnished  above  every  other  for  female  genius.  As  we 
eannot  help  considering  this  as  a  perfonnance  possessing 
a  strong  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  some  degree 
eorresponding  to  its  merits,  and  meanwhile  merely  an- 
nounce the  publication,  and  remind  our  readers  that  the 
martyred  heroine  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  vic- 
iinu  to  the  Christian  futh.] 

Olden  Times  ;  or  the  Rising  of  the  Session  :  a  Co- 
medy. [This  play,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Supreme  Law  Courts,  can  only  be  understood  and  en- 
joyed by  those  connected  with  that  venerable  body,  and 
familiar  with  its  traditions,  jokes,  and  transmitted  hon 
motf.  Here  figure  Old  Braxy,  and  Harry  Erskine,  and 
Lady  Wallace,  and  also  many  practitioners  of  the  olden 
time ;  characters  and  oddities  in  their  day,  but  we  fear 
forgotten  in  ours,  even  in  the  profession. 

FINE  ARTS. 
Engravings  after  the  best  Masters — Part  II.  [We 
described  the  scheme  of  this  new  candidate  for  public 
&vour  in  December  last.  The  new  Part  does  not  fall 
off,  nor  does  it  exceed  the  promise  of  the  first.  The  sub- 
jects are^rAomyrii  with  the  Head  of  Cyrus,  fVom  the 


original  of  Rubens,  efiMively  engraved  byiThonai  Dick. 
It  is  a  splendid  but  painftil  composition.  The  next  plate 
is  engraved  by  Robert  Bell  from  Rembrandt's  pictuie 
of  the  DaN^Ater  of  Jairus  restored  to  Life.  It  is  not 
allowable  for  those  who  have  never  seen  the  original  to 
criticise  the  painting  ;  but  as  it  stands,  it  would  seem,  in 
some  of  the  details,  to  have  required  the  softening  and 
refining  help  of  the  graver.  The  gorgeous  depths  of  the 
shadows,  and  foroe  of  expression  in  the  picture,  do  not 
atone  for  the  want  not  merely  of  beauty,  but  of  truth, 
in  the  conntenance  of  the  young  maid,  who  more  resem- 
bles a  shrivelled  and  exhausted  old  man.  A  Landscape 
by  Claude — Evening,  exceedingly  well  engraved  by  Wil- 
liam Miller,  is  to  us  the  gem  of  the  Part.  Nothing  can 
be  more  blissfully  tranquil  and  soothing  than  the  expres- 
sion and  tone  of  this  lovely  plate,  which  combines,  in 
exquisite  harmony,  every  element  of  scenic  beauty, — the 
grand,  the  rich,  the  simple.  It  must  be  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  modem  Athens,  to  see  her  sons  taking  bo 
high  a  place  in  executive  Art.  All  these  plates  are  en- 
graved in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  whole  of  the  projected 
series  is  to  be  executed  by  Scottish  engravers.  l%e  un- 
dertaking is  a  proud  though  a  perilous  one^andwe  hope 
that  it  may  at  least  obtain  fair  play.] 

Enoravino  fW>m  Allan's  Painting  of  Poush  Exiles 
on  their  Way  to  Siberia.  [William  Howison,  the 
same  engraver  with  whose  plate,  taken  ttom  Harvey's 
Curlers,  we  were  so  much  struck  and  pleased  two  yean 
since,  has  more  than  verified  our  predictions  in  this  en- 
graving, which  is  one  of  the  most  highly-finished  speci- 
mens of  the  art  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  Scotland. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  original  paint- 
ing, which  is,  in  expression^  among  the  finest  that  Allan 
has  painted ;  but  those  who  have  not  had  this  plea«uTf , 
may  be  assured  that  the  original  has  suffered  nothfaig  in 
having,  without  losing  one  whit  of  its  character  and 
beauty,  assumed  another  form.  Like  the  Curlers,  thii 
engraving  is  executed  in  the  line  manner  ;  and  the  most 
minute  details,  as  well  as  the  leading  features,  have  been 
careftilly  and  delicately  elaborated.  The  plate  b,  though 
not  of  the  largest,  yet  of  respectable  size,  and  makes  al- 
together a  most  desirable  picture,  in  which  the  art  of  the 
engraver  not  alone  renders  the  pictorial  effbct  of  the 
original,  but  heightens  its  pathos  and  beauty.] 

Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Part  II.  [Tlie 
drawings  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has  made,  that  appear  in 
this  Part,  are  fVom  the  finest  and  most  romantic  ecenery 
in  Ireland.  That  of  the  Dargle,  the  Rapids  nes^r  the  ro- 
mantic Castle  Connell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick, 
Killamey,  and  the  wild  coast  about  KiXkee.  The  view  of 
Puffin  Hole,  the  weltering  sea,  and  beetling  crags,  alive 
with  sea-fowl,  will  convey  a  new  idea  to  many.  We 
know  not  what  determined  the  choice  of  the  pnblisbers 
to  the  American  Penciller;  but  he  gets  along  pretty 
fairly, — ^rather  historical  than  aneedotioal,  however,  or 
descriptive,  and  fkr  in  the  wake  of  the  artist ;  ibr  while 
the  plates  carry  us  to  Killamey  and  the  Shannon,  Mr. 
Willis  has  only  got  the  length  of  Drogheda,  or  perhaps 
Dublin.  It  is  a  pity  but  the  pencil  and  pea  eonld  keep 
nearer  in  company.] 

Heath's  Waverlet  Gallery,  in  the  late  numbers, 
eontains  some  pretty  things :— «  Base  Bradwardine,  very 
sweet  and  lovely ;  an  animated  and  arch  Catherine  <Sry- 
ton;  a  stately  Erdine  Berenger;  and,  beyond  them  all, 
a  Jeanie  Deans,  beautifVil  enough  for  her  sister  I^fe,  Bat 
that  is  error  on  the  safe  side.] 
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PARLIAMENT. 

The  Sission . — Parliament^  which  was  opened  on  the 
26th  January,  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  on  the 
6th  April.  The  three  months  during  which  it  has  sat, 
hare  been  the  most  unprodnctive  as  to  work,  and  the 
dallest  even  as  to  talk,  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Reform  Bill 

The  battle  of  party  has  again  been  fought  upon  Irish 
ground ;  bat  the  contest  was  not  so  fierce  nor  continued 
u  in  former  sessions.  The  Ministry  having  obtamed  a 
nuy'ority  of  five  on  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Morpeth's 
Irish  Registration  Bill,  seemed  contented  with  their  un- 
wonted success,  and  postponed  farther  proceedings  in 
the  qnestion  till  after  Easter.  To  this  arrangement  the 
Tories  eTentually.  gave  a  tacit  acquiescence,  Lord  Stan- 
lej  postponing  hLB  bill  to  nearly  the  same  day  as  that  to 
which  the  GoYemment  measure  had  been  deferred.  The 
result,  as  regards  the  present  session,  is  expected  to  be, 
either  that  the  Ministerial  bill  will  be  passed  with  some 
of  the  worst  clauses  of  Lord  Stanley's  ingrafted  on  it ; 
or  that,  after  continuing  the  discussion  till  the  approach 
of  the  grouse-shooting,  the  legislature  will  disperse, 
leaving  tiie  matter  where  it  was. 

The  principal  business  which  has  occupied  the  Com- 
mona  during  the  last  month  (and  it  is  only  in  the  Commons 
that  there  has  been  even  a  show  of  business)  has  been 
the  bill  for  continuing  the  New  Poor-law.    Owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  amendments  which  have,  been  carried,  or 
hare  been  adopted  by  the  GoTernment,  and  the  precise 
effect  of  which  cannot,  for  the  most  part,  be  gathered 
from  the  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  with  accuracy, 
the  form  which  the  Bill  has  now  assumed.     The  ge- 
neral result,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  though  many 
of  the  minor  details  have  undergone  alteration,  generally 
with  a  view  of  rendering  them  less  stringent,  the  mea- 
sure remains  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was,  even  in 
details,  while  all  the  main  features  of  the  system  have 
been  preserved  unimpaired.    The  clamour  has  always 
been  directed  principally  against  the  Commissioners,  the 
"  tjrants  of  Somerset  House  :"  but  the  commission  has 
been  continued  with  unabridged,  or  rather  with  increased, 
powers,  for  a  new  term  of  five  years,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  being  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  be- 
yond—a motion  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde,  that  the  Com- 
miBsion  should  extend  to  ^  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  and 
*o  l(mffer"  being  negatived  without  a  division.    The  most 
important  alteration,  or  rather  addition,  is  one  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Ministry,  relating  to  the  education  of 
pauper  children.  The  Commissioners  are  empowered,  upon 
obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  guardians  of  the 
parishes  interested,  to  institute  a  school  (distinct  ft^m  the 
work-bouse)  for  the  rearing  and  •educating  of  the  pauper 
children  of  any  Union,  or  of  any  district  of  parishes 
which  may  unite  for  that  object.    The  benefits  of  these 
pauper  colleges  are  not  to  be  confined  to  pauper  children, 
but  to  be  extended  (so  far  only,  we  presume,  as  regards 
^ueation)  to  the  children  of  all  poor  persons  who  choose 
^  attend.    This  clause  is,  therefore,  a  new  and  an  im- 
portant step  towards  national  education ;  and  is  capable, 
is  skilful  and  honest  hands,  of  being  worked  to  great 
Adrantage.     And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most 
beneficial  results  would  have  flowed  from  it,  had  it 
piSBed  in  its  original  shape,  and  had  the  working  out  of 
it  been  left  to  the  Commissioners.    But  this,  like  every 
other  attempt  to  extend  education,  has  been  damaged, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  the  ever- vigilant  fHend  of  ignorance, 
"  the  Chnrehl"     Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  pharisaical  Member 
for  Kilmarnock,  moved,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Dr.  Lushington(!),  carried  an  amend- 
ment, that  it  should  be  imperative  on  every  school  estab- 
lished under  this  clause  to  have  a  chaplain  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  is  to  be  paid  from  the  rates,  and  ''  who 
shall  be  empowered  to  regulate  and  superintend  the  in- 
jfrKcHon  and  training  of  the  children"  except  those 
whose  parents,  or  other  guardians  shall  object.    The 
clause  is  thus  rendered  likely  to  become  as  pernicious  as 
it  originally  promised  to  be  beneficial,    In  the  first 
phMf,  it  wUl;  in  many  Instances;  operate  as  a  bar  to  the 


establishment  of  the  schools,  by  inducing  the  Dissenters 
to  oppose  them,  as  involving  the  infliction  of  a  new  injus- 
tice ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  of  all  sects  there 
will  always  be  found  ready,  on  less  just  grounds  than  this, 
or  on  no  ground  at  all,  to  refhse  any  increase  of  assess* 
ment  on  &eir  own  pockets,  the  result  will  very  probably 
be,  that,  even  in  districts  where  dissent  is  not  paramount, 
guardians  will  be  returned  known  for  their  opposition  to 
tiie  proposed  schools,  with  their  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  paid  chaplains  of  the  state  religion*  But,  sup* 
posing  all  obstacles  overcome,  and  the  school  estab- 
lished, who  does  not  see  the  annoyance  and  mischief 
which  must  inevitably  arise  f^om  the  chaplain  acting 
under  so  wide  a  commission  as  that  of  ^  regulating  and 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  children  1"  It  is 
provided,  also,  that  ^  such  chaplain  shall  be  appointed^ 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,"  and 
we  may  very  easily  conceive  the  sort  of  men  whom  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter,  or  Oxford,  or  London,  or  of  flve- 
sixths  of  the  sees  of  England,  would  conceive  as  alone 
fltted  to  ''superintend  and  regulate"  the  schools. 
The  injustice,  and  inutility,  and  mischievousness  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  ''amendment,"  is  obvious  in  many 
other  respects  than  those  we  have  adverted  to;  but 
it  may  be  beneflcial  as  adding  one  more  to  the  proofli 
now  so  rapidly  accumulating,  that  the  ambition,  bigotry, 
and  greed  of  the  State  Church,  form  the  main  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  smallest,  as  of  the  greatest,  attempts, 
either  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  or  extend  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people. — Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  all  his 
party  but  a  few  of  the  "  outsiders,"  have  hitherto  given 
a  steady  support  to  the  Bill,  as  introduced  by  the 
Ministry ;  and  almost  every  one  of  the  "  ameliorations'" 
which  have  been  introduced,  have  proceeded  from  Whigs 
or  Liberals.  When  we  consider  that,  almost  without 
exception,  every  Tory  organ  and  orator  in  England  has, 
for  the  last  three  years,  vehemently  opposed  the  "  infer- 
nal Whig  Poor-law,"  this  result  says  very  little  for  the 
sincerity  of  the  party,  and  will,  it  may  be  expected^ 
greatly  disable  them  for  the  future  from  continuing  their 
attaoks  on  the  Whigs  on  this  point. 

Pabliahentary  Election  Committees. — The  result  of 
the  inquiries  into  the  petitions  against  the  returns  for  St. 
Albans,  Canterbury,  and  Walsall,  has  rendered  it  plain 
that  the  new  mode  of  selecting  election  committees,  in- 
troduced by  Sir  R.  Peel,  produces  a  tribunal  quite  as  in- 
competent, inefficient,  and  untrustworthy  as  the  sys- 
tem which  it  has  succeeded.  The  facts  regarding  the 
case  of  St.  Albans  are  peculiarly  instructive.  It  was 
proved  that  Dr.  Webster,  a  leading  Whig  partisan  in 
the  burgh,  having  proceeded  to  the  Treasury  in  quest  of 
a  Ministerial  candidate,  and  having  procured  Lord  Lis- 
toweU,  brought  him  down  with  him  in  the  same  post- 
chaise  ;  introduced  him  to  the  electors ;  was'  the  most 
active  Whig  canvasser  and  orator  throughout  the  contest, 
and  the  constant  companion  and  chief  adviser  of  the  can- 
didate. Bribery,  wholesale  and  systematic,  continued 
during  the  struggle ;  and  several  cases  of  the  very  gross- 
est character  were  clearly  proved  against  this  Dr.  Web- 
ster. The  petitioners  were  also  ready  to  prove  many 
more  cases  against  this  person  and  others,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  obstruction  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  re* 
iterated  "objections"  and  legal  quibbles  of  the  counsel 
for  the  sitting  member — objections  which  could  not  have 
been  listened  to  for  a  moment  had  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee been  simply  to  elicit  all  Uie  facts  of  the  case,  but 
which  they  considered  admissible  according  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  usually  observed  in  Courts  of  Law.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  clear  why  the  committee  should  have  bound 
themselves  down  to  rules  which,  even  supposing  their 
necessity  or  judiciousness  in  the  case  of  uninformed  and 
inexperienced  juries  to  be  undoubted,  do  not  appear  ap- 
plicable where  the  decision  rested  solely  with  men  who, 
as  legislators,  are  at  least  to  be  presumed  as  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  a  wider  discretion.  But  notwiUistanding 
the  rejection  of  much  evidence  which  bore  the  most 
directly  on  what,  to  the  eye  of  common  sense,  seems  ths 
main  point  at  issue^the  means^  namely,  by  which  th« 
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ntum  complained  agftinst,  had  been  accomplished — ^this 
much  was  dearly  proved, — that  extensive  bribery  was 
practised  by  the  partisans  of  the  sitting  member ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  Dr.  Webster,  the  nature  of  whose 
connexion  with  the  candidate  we  have  above  described, 
was  guilty  of  several  distinct  and  undoubted  acts  of  cor- 
ruption. Surely,  it  might  be  thought,  there  was  enough 
here  to  vacate  the  seat  gained  by  such  means.  But  this, 
it  seems,  was  by  no  means  enough  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mittee. By  repeated  decisions  they  found  that  it  had 
not  been  proved  that  Dr.  Webster,  tiie  political  sponsor, 
the  most  active  supporter,  and  constant  personal  com- 
panion of  the  candidate,  acted  as  his  **  agent  !*' — and, 
partly  because  of  these  decisions,  and  partly  for  another 
reason,  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  petitioners  withdrew 
their  case.  It  has  thus  been  settled  that  it  may  be  prored, 
not  only  that  an  election  was  gained  by  wholesale  cor- 
ruption, but  by  corruption  practised  by  persons  who  ap- 
pear, on  all  occasions,  as  the  most  active  supporters  of 
the  candidate,  and  with  whom  he  is  in  constant  inter- 
course and  consultation — and  that  yet  the  election  is 
valid,  and  the  member  blameless ! 

The  other  reason,  besides  the  hopelessness  of  contend- 
ing agiCinst  such  decisions  as  these,  which  induced  the 
withdirawal  of  the  Tory  petition  against  Lord  ListowelFs 
return,  fbmishes  another  instructive  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  system.  The  recent  **  glorious  Conserva- 
tive triumph  *'  at  Canterbury  had  been  gained  by  means 
quite  as  bad,  at  the  very  best,  as  the  ''triumph  of  Libe- 
ral principles  "  at  St.  Albans ;  and  an  exposure  being 
inevitable  if  the  petition  against  the  return  vraa  proceed- 
ed with,  a  **  compromise  "  was  effected  between  Whig 
and  Tory,  on  the  simple  ground,  that  it  would  be  much 
worse  thui  useless  to  expose  practices  which  were  com- 
mon to  both,  in  a  case  where  no  balance  of  gain  could  be 
left  for  either  party.  If  there';  had  [only  been  Tory  brib- 
ery at  Canterbury,  or  only  Whig  bribery  at  St.  Albans, 
its  perpetrators  might  probably  have  been  punished  and 
its  object  defeated  ;  but  the  offence  being  committed  in 
both  cases,  the  one  crime  is  set  against  the  other,  and 
both  together  form  no  crime  at  all — ^two  blacks  being 
held  as  making  one  white.  Had  the  call  for  exposure 
and  punishment  been  precisely  one-half  less  urgent,  they 
would  have  been  applied ;  but  the  crime  being  doubled 
the  punished  is  escaped.  This  neutralizing  of  Tory  by 
Whig  offences  against  purity  of  election,  may  be  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  contracting  parties  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  one  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  countenanced  and  protected  by  a  "  Reform- 
ed **  Parliament. 

The  fate  of  the  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  Walsall,  proves  this  additional  fact :  that 
public-houses  may  be  opened  for  weeks  to  all  known  as 
the  friends  of  one  of  the  candidates  ;  that  hundreds  of 
electors,  free  of  all  expense  to  themselves,  may  carouse 
night  and  day,  presided  over  by  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  afterwards  successful  candidate  ;  and  that,  never- 
theless, the  Committee  may  not  be  able  **  to  connect  the 
treating  with  the  sitting  member  or  his  agents,"  and  the 
return  be,  consequently,  held  valid. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  eight  years  firom  the  passing 
6f  the  Reform  Bill,  three  elections,  happening  within  the 
same  fortnight,  were  carried  by  wholesale  bribery  and 
treating ;  that  there  exists  no  visible  means  of  checking 
Or  punishing  these  practices  ;  and  that,  for  the  Aiture,  the 
very  slightest  exercise  of  discretion  may  enable  any  man  to  ^ 
be  returned  by  the  corruption  of  any  constituency  in  the 
empire,  without  running  more  than  a  nominal  risk  of 
being  unseated  and  exposed. 

When  corruption  is  seen  prevailing  not  only  among 
the  old  constituencies  of  fireemen,  like  St.  Albans  and 
Canterbury,  but  in  Reform-Bill  constituencies,  like  Wal- 
sall, there  seems  no  probability  that  anything  short  of 
secret  voting  and  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  will 
prove  an  efficacious  remedy.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
much  might  be  done  by  an  alteration  in  |the  species  of 
tribunal  for  tr3ning  disputed  returns.  The  mode  of  se- 
lection under  Sir  R.  Peers  plan  appoints  a  committee 
containing  an  equal  number  of  Wldgs  and  Tories,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  belonging  to  the  party  of  the 
member  petitioned  against ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 


the  apparent  fiiimess  of  this  arrangement,  the  dednonfi 
have,  in  every  case  that  has  yet  been  tried,  been  in  &Toitr 
of  the  sitting  member  possessing  the  casting-vote  of  the 
chairman.  The  cases  of  St.  Albans,  Canterbury,  and 
Walsall,  will  scarcely  admit  of  this  result  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the  sitting  members 
had  alway$  right  upon  their  side. 

In  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  Honse  on 
the  subject  of  the  compromise  between  the  petitioneis 
in  the  cases  of  Canterbury  and  of  St  Albans,  almost  eTerj 
member  who  spoke  confessed  that  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  failed  in  producing  an  efficient  tribunal,  bat  no 
one  suggested  a  remedy ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  irill  be 
adopted  by  the  present  Parliament,  nor  till  after  the  dis- 
puted returns  of  a  Greneral  Election  have  been  subjected 
to  the  judgment  of  the  confessedly  incompetent  tribunal. 
Nor  are  there  any  good  grounds  of  hope  thaA  any  effi- 
cient reform  will  be  made  even  then  ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  would  be  much  more  honest,  and  would  prodnee 
no  change  in  the  actual  result,  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
Lord  Howick,  by  repealing  the  laws  against  cormption 
at  elections,  and  **  letting  everybody  do  their  best." 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation. — The  war  against  tbe 
bread-tax  goes  vigorously  and  hopefully  on.  The  Na- 
tional League,  which  leiids  and  gives  the  tone  to  tbe 
movement  throughout  the  whole  country,  has  never  re- 
laxed for  a  moment  the  energy  of  its  exertions,  aod 
seems  only  to  gather  new  strength  and  hope  from  eieh 
defeat.  The  movements  of  this  body  have,  from  the  be- 
ginning, been  distinguished  by  a  vigour,  and  eamestnese, 
and  determination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  skill  and 
prudence,  which  both  deserve  and  must  command  suc- 
cess. In  no  one  point  have  both  their  earnestness  and 
their  prudence  been  better  exemplified,  than  in  their  wise 
and  manly  resolve,  to  push  on  towards  their  own  object 
by  the  nearest  road,  careless  of  the  effect  of  their  move- 
ments upon  the  wretched  and  meaningless  strife  between 
Whig  and  Tory.  This  portion  of  the  tactics  of  the  Re- 
pealers has,  to  be  sure,  proved  a  great  annoyance  and 
disappointment  to  those  who  looked  upon  the  anti-Con- 
Law  agitation  only  as  Imother  serviceable  instrument  for 
**  keeping  out  the  Tories  ;*'  but  it  has  served  to  nnmask 
insincere  and  self-seeking  friends ;  has  extorted  respect 
and  fear  fh)m  enemies ;  and  is  every  day  bringing  over 
in  multitudes  that  portion  of  the  working-classes  who 
were  at  first  neutral  or  opposed,  firom  a  very  natural 
suspicion,  that  the  new  movement  was  only  another  of 
those  party  devices  of  which  they  had  so  firequently  bees 
made  both  the  instruments  and  the  dupes.  Every  day 
fUmishes  increasing  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  eoai« 
which  has  been  pursued.  The  influence  of  the  violent 
and  unreasonable  section  of  the  Chartist  leaders  is  visibly 
on  the  decline,  and  in  some  towns  has  been  proved  to  be 
nearly  quite  extinct ;  and  the  question  has  been  actively 
taken  up  by  many  of  the  middle-classes  among  the  elec- 
toral body,  of  Conservative  or  neutral  politics.  The  last 
**  electoral  visit"  paid  by  the  League,  was  to  Lancaster, 
(a  town  at  present  returning  two  bread-taxors ;)  and  at 
a  meeting  of  eUcton  alone,  to  which  all  the  persons  cit 
the  register  were  invited,  and  at  which  a  considerable 
majority  of  them  attended,  resolutions  were  onanimoosly 
and  enthusiastically  passed,  condemning  the  Com  Law, 
and  recommending  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  returning  Repeaders.  Within  the 
last  month,  large  and  effective  meetings  have  been  held 
in  nearly  all  the  groat  towns  of  England  ;  and  p^'tioos 
are  also  getting  up  in  multitudes  of  the  smaller  places, 
and  in  many  of  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the  lec- 
turers and  publications  of  the  League  have  produced  a 
great  effect.  Scotland,  also,  is  speaking  out ;  and  then 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  before  Mr.  Villiers'  motion 
shall  be  brought  on,  the  number  of  petitions  and  ofsigaz- 
tnres  will  exceed  even  those  of  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  disgust  excited  by  the  insolent  and  insolting  tone  in 
which  Uie  prayers  of  the  people  on  this  question  were 
treated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  two  last  sessions.  The 
untiring  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Repealers  has  evidently 
excited  dread  and  confusion  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  ai^ 
nothing  more  is  wanting  than  a  vigorous  perseverance  in 
petitioning  and  agitation,  to  secure  a  tpeedy  triumi^  to 
a  cauac  the  ultimate  success  of  which  becaae  secure  a( 
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tbe  mMnent  whea  it  was  taken  up  with  honesty  and 
nooentj. 

THE  REVENUE. 
The  rarenne  tables  for  the  year  and  quarter  ending 
April  5, 1841,  present  a  result  yery  &r  from  satisfactory. 
The  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Income  for  the  Year  ended  5th  April,  1840.  as  compared 
with  that  ended  5th  April,  1841. 


Cnstoms, 

Stamps,.... ..M.... 

Taxes, 

Post-Office, 

Croirn  Lands,.... 
Miscellaneous,.... 

Imprest,. 

Beuymentsof  ) 
Advances,.. .  J 

Totil  Income,.... 


Years  ended  April  5, 
1840.     1      1841. 

£ 
19,700,225 
12,530,036 
6,755,118 
8,989,431 
414,000 
160,000' 
90,062! 
445,576' 

724,1531     591,438 


£       I 

20,001,267, 

12,040,737 

6,592,396 

3,714,412 

1,247,000 

160,000 

88,245 

416,956 


Increase. 


489,299 
162,722 
275,019 


1,817 
28,620 


44,965,166>44,675,886 
Deduct  Increase, 


Decrease  on  the  Year, 


957,477 


Decrease. 

£ 
301,042 


883,000 


132,715 


1,266,757 
957,477 


309,280 


BeTenne^for  the  Quarter  ended  5th  April,  18*10,  as  com- 
pared with  that  ended  5th  April,  1841. 

Qra.  ended  April  5, 


Costoms, 

Exeise, 

Stamps, 

Taxes, 

Post-Office^ 

Crovn  Lands,.... 
Mucellaneons,... 

Imprest,  ...M 

Reparmentsof  ) 
Advances,... ) 

Total  Income,.... 


1840. 

£ 

4,572,623 

1,929,996 

1,658,188 

179,058 

120,000 

40,000 

37,180 

31,913 

1 10,756 


1841. 

£ 

4,518,.508 

l,8a5,470 

1,677,404 

222,045 

93,000 

32,500 

49,126 

32,151 

98,996 


8,679,714   8,609,200 
Deduct  Increase, 


Decrease  on  Quarter, 


Increase. 


19,216 
42,987 


11,946 
238 


74,387 


Decrease. 

£ 
54,115 
44,526 


27,000 
7,500 


11,760 


144,901 
74,387 


70,514 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  is  an  aggregate  decrease 
on  the  year  of  £309,280,  and  on  the  quarter  of  £70,154. 
But  to  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  foiling  off,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  addition  made  to  the  taxes  last 
Tear.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  proposing 
the  addition,  calculated  the  increase  of  revenue,  to  be 
thence  deriTed,  at  £2,337,000  ;  so  that,  adding  this  ex- 
pected increase  to  the  actual  deficiency  on  the  aggregate 
revenne  for  the  whole  year,  the  real  decrease  appears 
£2,646,280.  It  may  be  asserted  that  this  statement 
presents  too  nnfaTonrable  a  view  of  the  case,  as  the 
whole  amount  of  the  additions  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion equally  throughout  the  year  ;  but  this  objection,  if 
taken  into  account,  would  make  only  a  very  small  differ- 
ence in  tiie  result ;  and  this  fact  at  least  is  clear  fh>m 
the  aboTe  table,  that  the  additional  ten  per  cent,  laid  on 
the  Cnstoms,  Excise,  and  Taxes,  has  scarcely  produced 
fte  per  cent.  The  principal  decrease,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
on  the  Post-Office,  on  which  item  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
£27,000  on  the  quarter,  and  £883,000  on  the  year.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Morning  Chronicle^  the  decrease  in  this 
item,  as  regards  the  quarter,  is  partly  to  be  accounted 
for  hy  the  accotknts  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year  having  included  the  receipts  of  a  month  of  the  four- 
f^nny  rate,  and  by  the  increase  of  the  money-order  busi- 
ness rendering  it  necessary  to  leave  a  greater  balance  in 
the  hands  of  &t  deputies.  No  small  portion  of  the  de- 
crease in  this  item,  both  as  regards  year  and  quarter, 
may  be  safely  set  down  as  ascribable,  in  a  great  de- 
free,  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  the  decrease 
in  other  items.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  however, 
the  Post-Office  department  still  appears  as  producing 


a  net  levenne  to  the  Exchequer  of  £414,000  ;  and  in 
this  fkct  alone  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  have  attempted  to  flnc^  in  the  huge  decrease  of  re- 
venue from  this  source,  a  proof  of  the  ^  utter  failure'*  of 
the  Cheap  Postage  Scheme.  It  was  never  expected  that 
the  revenue,  under  the  cheap  system,  would  equal  that 
under  the  dear,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  time ; 
it  was  only  argued,  that  a  uniform  penny  rate  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  charges  of  the  Post-Office 
establishment,  and  that  a  tax  on  the  correspondence  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  was  a  burdensome 
and  impolitic  impost.  The  soundness  of  this  argument 
is  completely  proved  by  the  result :  the  Post-Office  has 
produced,  even  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
a  clear  profit  to  the  Exchequer  of  £414,000  ;  and  the 
number  of  letters  transmitted  through  the  establishment 
has  been  nearly  tripled, — showing  that,  under  the  dear 
system,  two-thirds  of  the  correspondence  of  the  country 
was,  either  suppressed  or  driven  into  illicit  channels. — 
Great  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the  means  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  propose  for  making 
both  ends  meet — the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
5th  Jannary  last  exceeding  the  revenue  for  the  same 
period  by  £1,593,970.  The  additional  per  oentage  laid 
on  the  old  taxes  has  proved  a  failure ;  and  there  would 
be  both  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  Ministry,  in  their 
present  precarious  position,  attempting  either  to  increase 
the  existing  taxes,  or  impose  new  ones.  There  is,  there- 
fore, good  ground  for  hope  that  necessity  may  at  last 
compel  the  Legislature  to  grant  what  reason  and  justice 
might  long  have  demanded  in  vain — a  thorough  recon- 
struction of  our  clumsy,  pernicious,  and  unproductive 

system  of  tariffii.  

THE  OPIUM  WAR. 
Our  success  in  the  Opium  War  has  as  yet  been  des- 
tined to  bear  a  very  fair  proportion  to  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  Although  we  have,  without  much  difficulty,  bat- 
tered down  forts,  destroyed  whole  fleets  of  junks,  and 
taken  possession  of  islands,  it  seems  to  be  all  but  the 
universal  opinion  that  we  are  little,  if  at  all,  nearer  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  we  went  to  war, 
than  we  were  before  the  first  shot  was  fired.  The 
capture  of  the  Island  of  Chusan,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  an  occurrence  of  the  first  importance,  and 
as  certain  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  ac(justment  of  the 
dispute,  was  productive  of  no  other  result  than  fiir- 
nishing  a  grave  for  a  large  portion  of  the  British  forces, 
and  affording  the  Chinese  another  opportunity  of  cheat- 
ing our  negotiators.  On  the  29th  of  February,  Ad- 
miral Elliot,  being  afiiicted  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  resigned  his  command  of  the  expedition;  hav- 
ing failed  to  open  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  his  having 
ceased  hostilities  on  the  most  formal  and  solemn  promise 
that  such  communication  would  be  granted.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  then  devolved  on  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer.  He  carried  on  operations  with  greater  appar- 
ent vigour  than  his  predecessor;  but,  for  reasons  on 
the  soundness  of  which  it  would  be  premature  as  yet 
to  decide,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  high  estimation 
either  by  the  forces  under  his  own  command,  or  by  the 
British  merchants.  The  only  intelligence  which  has 
been  received  since  Sir  Gordon  assumed  the  command, 
reached  London  by  the  March  overland  mail  from  Bom- 
bay, on  the  7th  April.  The  dates  were — ^from  Chnsan,  to 
the  24th  December  ;  fh>m  Macao,  to  the  27th  January ; 
and  from  Bombay,  to  the  1st  March.  After  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  Chinese  to  negotiate  explicitly 
and  sincerely,  Sir  Grordon,  on  the  morning  of  the  7tii 
Jannary,  commenced  an  attack  on  two  of  the  Bogue  forts, 
both  of  which  were  speedily  in  possession  of  the  English. 
The  Chinese  fought  with  some  obstinacy  but  with  very 
little  skill ;  and,  in  one  of  the  forts,  suffered  a  loss  of 
from  500  to  700  men.  The  loss  of  the  British  vras  only 
three  killed,  and  30  or  40  wounded.  The  next  morning, 
when  preparations  were  making  for  commencing  the 
attack  on  Annnghay,  the  chief  fort,  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities begged  to  renew  negotiations;  which  request  was 
acceded  to.  The  result  was  a  ''preliminary  arrange- 
ment," of  which  the  foUovring  are  the  conditions,  as  we 
find  them  stated  in  a  circular,  dated  January  20,  ad- 
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dressed  by  CapUin  Elliot  to  British  subjects  in  Oiina  : 
— **  1.  The  cession  of  the  Island  and  Harbour  of  Hong- 
kong to  the  British  Crown.  All  just  charges  and  duties 
to  the  empire  upon  the  commerce  carried  on  tiiere  to  be 
paid  as  if  the  trade  were  conducted  at  Whampoa.  2. 
An  indemnity  to  the  British  Government  of  six  millions 
of  doUars^-one  million  payable  at  once,  and  the  remain- 
der in  equal  uinual  instalmenU  ending  in  1846.  3.  Di- 
rect official  intercourse  between  the  countries  upon 
Hn  equal  footing.  4.  The  trade  of  the  Port  of  Canton  to 
be  opened  within  ten  days  after  the  Chinese  new  year, 
and  to  be  carried  on  at  Whampoa  till  farther  arrange- 
ments are  practicable  at  the  new  settlement*  Details 
remain  matter  of  negotiation." 

The  ministerial  journals  hare  hailed  these  conditions 
M  containing  a  '<  settlement,"  and  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, of  the  whole  dispute  ;  but  by  the  community  gen- 
erally, they  have  been  viewed  in  a  very  different  li^^t. 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  last  session,  announced  the  vrar 
to  have  three  objects :  compensation  to  the  British  mer^ 
chants  for  the  opium  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties;  satisfaction  for  the  "insults"  received  by  British 
subjects  in  China ;  and  the  placing  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  on  a  better  basis  for  the  future.    We 
have  never  failed  to  denounce  these  reasons  as  affording, 
in  the  actual  circumstances,  no  just  ground  whatever  for 
the  war ;  but  as  they  were  formally  stated  by  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  government  as  the  ends  sought,  the  question  as 
to  the  ^  success"  of  the  war  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  the  consideration,  whether  or  not  the  objects,  or  any 
of  them,  have  been  obtained.    Let  us  see  how  the  boasts 
of  a  "satisfactory  settlement,"  put  forth  by  the  Whigs, 
will  stand  the  test  which  they  have  themselves  supplied. 
Not  one  word  is  now  said  as  to  exacting  compensation 
from  the  Chinese  for  the  destroyed  opium  ;  the  only  re- 
ference to  the  subject  being  a  sort  of  promise,  made  by 
Captain  Elliot,  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  merchants — upon 
the  British  government  I    One  of  the  objects  of  the  war 
has  therefore  been  completely  foregone.    It  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand  precisely  what  was  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  term,  "  satisfkction"  for  the  "  insults" 
received  by  British  subjects ;  but  it  may  be  very  safely 
considered  that  this  object  also  has  been  abandoned; 
for  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  even  the  slightest 
apology  or  confession  of  error ;  and  as  for  any  more  sub- 
Btantial  "  satisfaction,"  the  sum  of  which  we  have  ob- 
tained the  f>rom%»e  (making  allowance  for  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  to  be  paid,  not  exceeding  £1,200,000  ster- 
ling) will  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition.    The  only  portion  of  the  above 
conditions  which  bears  on  the  remaining  object  of  the 
war,  is  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.    This 
island  is  the  largest  of  the  group  called  the  lAdrones, 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  about  120  miles  distant  firom 
Canton.    It  is  utterly  barren,  and  inhabited  only  by 
some  fishermen ;  but,  according  to  the  organ  of  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  in  China,  would  prove  an  excellent  posi- 
tion for  a  British  settlement,  were  it  not  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  to  be  held,  (submission  to  all  re- 
gulations, and  payment  of  all  duties,  which  the  Chinese 
may  choose  to  impose,)  which  the  Canton  paper  declares, 
render  the  possession  of  the  island  of  no  value  what- 
ever.   Not  one,  therefore,  of  the  three  objects  of  the 
war  is  accomplished,  or  is  even  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  what  the  organs  of  the  vexy  parties  who  be- 
gan the  war,  have  been  trumpeting  as  a  "  satisfactory 
settlement."    But,  more  than  this,  infinitely  Ihort  as  the 
above  conditions  fall  of  what  we  have  declared  to  be  our 
just  claims,  there  is  no  probability  that  even  they  will 
be  fVilfilled,  at  least  until  after  a  renewed  expenditure 
of  time,  treasure,  and  blood.    "  Details  remain  matter  of 
negotiation" !    A  single  glance  at  the  conditions,  shows 
that  the  whole  essential  part  of  the  arrangement,  except 
the  sum  named  as  compensation,  may,  without  any 
breach  of  honesty  half  so  heinous  as  that  which  habitu- 
ally characterises  Chinese  diplomacy,  be  considered  as 
"  details,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole  dispute  still 


"  remains  matter  of  negotiation.**  Nor  are  <rar  chances  of 
an  honest  and  favourable  settlement  of  "details"  rendered 
any  better  by  our  having  voluntarily  resigned  the  only 
guarantees  for  the  fkir  dealing  of  the  Chinese  which  we 
possessed.  The  Chinese  flag  again  floats  upon  the  two  cap- 
tured fortresses,  and  Chusan  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
British  troops ;  a  step  which  Keshen,  the  imperial  com- 
missioner, announces  as  a  proof  that  "  the  E^gUsh  bar- 
barians are  now  obedient  to  orders,  and  are  invoking 
favour  with  the  most  earnest  importunity."  We  have 
in  fact  abandoned  almost  every  advantage  gained  by 
our  arms,  merely  on  the  faith  of  obtaining  conditions 
which,  in  any  circumstances,  are  in  themselves  of  tiie 
most  insigniflcant  value,  and  which,  possessing  as  we 
do,  no  better  guarantee  for  their  fulfilment  than  a  Chi- 
nese promise,  are  of  no  value  at  all.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  fbroe  the  Chi- 
nese to  comply  with  a  portion  of  our  demands  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  so  far  fh>m  this  new  "  preliminary  arrange- 
ment" being,  as  trumpeted  forth  by  the  ministerial  or- 
gans, a  "  satisfactory  settlement  of  die  whole  question," 
we  are,  at  this  moment,  scarcely  one  inch  nearer  to  a 
"  settlement"  than  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The  accounts  from  nearly  all  districts  of  the  country, 
fh>m  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  agree  in  representing  the 
present  seed-time  as  the  best  which  has  been  experienced 
for  many  years.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
time  at  which  we  write,  approaching  the  end  of  April, 
the  weather  has  been,  for  the  miost  part,  unusually  dry 
and  warm  for  the  season ;  and  in  most  districts  the  sow- 
ing operations  were  more  than  half  over  before  the  end 
of  March.  The  young  wheats  have  come  away  well, 
and,  as  yet,  promise  excellently.  The  lambing  season, 
in  the  lower  districts,  (in  most  of  the  hilly  districts  it  has 
not  yet  commenced,)  has,  so  &r,  been  a  favourable  one  for 
the  farmer.  In  the  Border  counties,  the  nwmber  has 
been  considerably  above  an  average,  but  the  mortality 
has  also  been  considerable.  One  farmer  in  North  Dur- 
ham had  nine  ewes  which  produced  the  extraordinary 
number  of  twenty-eight  lambs ;  and  we  know  of  numer- 
ous instances  nearly  equally  remarkable.  The  prices  of 
grain,  for  the  last  month,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  pretty 
steady.  Average  of  wheat,  fit>m  62s.  to  64s.,  though  the 
finest  qualities  have  brought  8s.  or  10s.  more;  Wley, 
d3s. ;  oats,  23s.  6d. ;  rye,  34s.  9d.;  beans  and  pea^, 
39s.  6d.  For  a  number  of  weeks,  turnips  were  worse 
than  unsaleable:  in  many  districts,  offers  having  been 
made,  and  frequently  in  vain,  to  give  them  for  nothing, 
on  condition  of  their  being  eaten  on  the  ground.  This  is 
partly  ascribable  to  the  plentiful  character  of  the  turnip 
crop  of  last  year,  and  partly  to  the  dread  of  the  murrain 
having  prevented  stock  being  brought  &om  the  hills. 
This  state  of  matters  has  seriously  retarded  sowing  ope- 
rations in  some  portions  of  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
north  of  England. — We  give  a  short  summary  of  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  given  in  from  several  of  the  more 
important  agricultural  districts,  on  ag^cultural  sub- 
jects in  general : — Bermchkire  and  Moi^rgktkvrt. — 
Both  the  winter  and  spring  wheats  are  looking  uncom* 
monly  well ;  and  sowing  was  conducted  under  the  mos^t 
favourable  circumstances.  Pastures,  both  old  and  young, 
are  exceedingly  well  planted,  and  far  advanced  for  tto 

season. Norikumberland. — Spring  and  autumn  wheats 

both  promise  excellently ;  and  the  pastures  were  never 
known  to  have  a  more  luxuriant  appearance.  The  mur- 
rain is  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  county,  though  still 

lingering,  in  a  modified  form,  in  its  southern  portion. 

Cane  of  Oowrie, — Beans,  peas,  and  oats,  have  had  a  mo«t 
favourable  seed-time,  and  the  wheat-plant  is  well-estab- 
lished and  vigorous. StrcOhmort. — Wheat  forward, 

thick,  and  healthy,  and  grass  very  advanced  and  pionii:»- 

ing. Fife^ire. — Beans,  oats,  and  barley,  have  been 

sown  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and  the 
voung  wheat,  of  which  more  than  the  usual  quantity  has 
been  put  in  the  ground,  looks  thick  and  healthy,  and  is 
at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  average  of  seasons. 
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After  a  dreary  period  of  seven  years^  unmarked 
by  any  large  and  decidedly  good  measure  of  re- 
form Yoluntarily  brought  forward  by  the  goyem- 
ment,  we  have  once  again  the  satisfaction  of  hailing 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  improvement,  the  begin- 
ning of  another  struggle,  involving  consequences 
as  important  to  the  country  as  the  imperfect  though 
great  measure  of  1830.  The  present  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  merely  a  ministerial  crisis,  as  the 
custonuuy  changing  from  Tory  to  Whig,  or  from 
Whig  back  to  Tory — ^though  the  existence  of  the 
Whig  government  may  be  involved  in  it— but  as  a 
national  epoch  ;  as  the  first  authoritative  acknow- 
ledgment, by  the  Sovereign  and  her  Ministers,  of 
the  great  principle  that  there  is  no  longer  to  be 
protection  of  any  one  class  at  the  price  of  injustice 
to  aU  the  otiier  classes.  This,  at  least,  is  the  light 
in  which  we  would  fain  view  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Ministers; — ^narrow,  and  perhaps  im- 
perfect, in  their  actuid  being,  but  pointing  to 
mighty  results. 

It  is  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  Radical  Reformers 
to  be  able  to  say,  once  in  seven  years,  that  their  old 
friends  and  allies,  the  Whigs,  have  really  done  some- 
thing to  redeem  their  character, — that  they  have 
"deserved  well  of  their  country."  They  have  shown, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  which,  though  a  tardy, 
looks  like  a  genuine  conversion,  since  it  is  display- 
ed in  amendment  of  conduct.  The  precise  date  of 
any  political  conversion  is  generally  of  trivial  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  the  motives  of  public  men 
placed  in  embarrassing  circumstances  will  hardly 
ever  bear  to  be  too  nicely  scrutinized.  Let  their 
deeds  speak  for  them.  The  Ministers  have  not  ad- 
vanced far;  that  was  perhaps  impracticable,  if  they 
wished  to  carry  any  imposing  force  along  with 
them ;  but  they  have  moved  in  the  right  direction, 
nnder  the  now  fairly  unfurled  banner  of  Frbb 
Trade,  and  in  the  strength  of  a  good  cause.  They 
have  offered  the  country  a  fair  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  the  most  galling  and  pernicious 
imposts  that  ever  indirectly  crippled  the  energies, 
and  directly  robbed  a  people.  They  have  made 
a  fonnal  assault  upon  the  most  oppressive  and  se- 
verely felt  of  those  monopolies  which  plunder  the 
wealthy  and  starve  the  poor — ^namely,  the  Bread- 
tax,  and  the  Sugar-tax.  The  first  duty  of  the 
people  is  energetically  to  seize  and  improve  the  oc- 
casion offered — ^to  be  up  and  to  be  doing ! 

If  we  were  to  measure  the  amount  of  what  the 
|?ovemment  has  proposed,  by  the  fury  and  panic  of 
the  landowners,  the  East  and  West  Indians,  and 
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other  monopolists — sosensitive  at  all  times  to  the  ap- 
proach of  anything  threatening  to  touch  their  sacred 
privilege  of  pillaging  the  people  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, imder  the  name  of  protective  duties — ^the  minis- 
terial project  were  vast  indeed.  In  reality,  save  as 
the  hopefiil  commencement  of  financial  reforms, 
and  as  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  present  tariff  sys- 
tem is  vicious  and  rotten  to  the  core,  and  fraught 
with  ultimate  ruin  to  every  class,  there  lias  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  ferment  we  witness,  unless 
conscience  makes  cowards  of  the  guilty. 

What  awful  thing  was  it  that  produced  the 
commotion?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
required  money.  The  consequences  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sugar-trade,  and  the  Mbavy  duties 
laid  upon  that  necessary  of  life,  together  with 
the  general  distress  and  impoverishment  of  the 
people,  had  depressed  the  revenue.  Those  expen- 
sive warlike  expeditions,  and  naval  equipments, 
which  the  Tories  had  either  urged  or  sanctioned, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  caused  an  increase  of 
expenditure  which  not  only  drained  the  public 
coffers,  but  left  a  considerable  deficiency;  and  it 
was  seen  that,  in  the  present  state  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  indirect  taxation  could  be  strained 
no  farther.  Of  that  important  fact  every  man  con- 
versant with  the  subject  is  now  convinced.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  resource  left,  but  either  some 
such  scheme  as  that  propounded  by  Mr.  Baring, 
or  a  direct  tax  on  property,*  which  would  have 
excited  a  ferment  among  the  monopolists,  not 
much  less  than  the  announcement  of  the  change  of 
the  sugar-duties  and  the  revision  of  the  corn-laws 
has  done.  So  far  as  Mr.  Baring's  scheme  went, 
and  susceptible  as.  some  of  its  details  might  have 
been  of  improvement — ^particularly,  as  we  think, 
in  the  proposed  scanty  abatement  of  the  timber- 
duties— it  was  founded  on  larger  and  more  states- 
man-like views  than  those  that  have  been  familiar 
to  men  in  office  in  this  protective  country.  Its  ten- 
dency was  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  to 
make  the  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment depend  upon  the  increase  of  the  consumption 
of  sugar  and  timber,  and,  consequently,  of  comfort, 
among  the  people.  Although  this  unfortunate 
budget  has  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  strangest 
combination  of  parties  ever  seen  in  Parliament  of 
planters  and  anti-slavery  advocates,  renegade  Whigs 

*  As  a  beginning,  extending  the  probate  duty  to  real 
property  has  been  talked  of.  With  certain  modifications, 
and  a  gradnated  scale,  no  more  equal  measure  of  taxa< 
tion  could  be  devised. 
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and  high  Tories— the  principle  which  it  emhodied 
has  not  perished  with  it.  That  must  still  be  acted 
upon ;  and,  probably,  the  more  speedily  for  this 
very  defeat.  The  cause  of  Free  Trade,  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  national  prosperity,  not  to 
this  or  that  dass^  but  to  the  whole  people,-^which 
to  the  labourer  means  fall  employment  and 
competent  wages,  ample  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  to  the  manufacturer  the  readiest  and 
cheapest  place  for  the  purchase  of  his  raw 
untaxed  material,  and  for  the  disposal  of  his 
commodities  the  markets  of  the  whole  worid, 
wherever  winds  blow  and  waters  roll-*that 
cause  made  a  huge  stride  during  the  eight 
nights  when  the  nation  beheld  Monopolists  and 
Anti-Monopolists  in  pitched  battle  on  the  sugar 
duties.  Men's  minds  had  been  gradually  ripening 
by  knowledge  and  by  suffering,  for  the  reception 
of  the  new  ideas  which  that  debate  evolved ;  and 
many  minds  were  already  matured.  Howsoever 
tardy,  and  for,  themselves,  critically  timed,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Whig  Ministers  has  been,  there 
is,  in  our  opinion,  little  doubt  that  those  of  them 
most  worth  reckoning  upon  as  statesmen,  have  long 
been  in  their  secret  convictions  Free  Traders. 
Those  of  them  who  thought  at  all  on  the  subject, 
which  latterly  financial  difficulties  must  have  kept 
continually  before  them,  could  not  miss  to  see  the 
manifold  evils  of  the  twice-cursed  principle  of  the 
monopoly  and  protective  system.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  as  much 
aware  of  the  bad  policy,  and  of  the  real,  if  not  imme- 
diate, evil  consequences  of  persevering  in  the  present 
system  of  restriction  and  protection  and  unequal 
pressure,  as  Mr.  Hume  or  Mr.  Yilliers.  It  would 
be  disparagement  to  his  understanding  to  think 
otherwise.  When  reluctantly  put  to  the  Question 
the  other  evening,  by  the  adroit  tactics  of  his  rivals, 
he  distinctly  avowed  as  much,  when,  amidst  many 
evasions  and  sophisms,  he  stated  that  to  the  landed 
interest  prosperous  manufactures  were  of  more 
value  than  any  Corn-laws-— even  than  his  favourite 
aliding-scale.  He  tacitly  confessed  his  convictions 
on  the  question  of  free  trade,  when  he  would  have 
avoided  the  deputation  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Manchester,  who  care  not  a  whit 
whether  the  object  they  have  at  heart  is  accom- 
plished by  Whig  or  by  Tory,  provided  they  obtain  it. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  the  colleague,  and,  in  one 

sense,  the  pupil,  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  He  must  have 
been  an  interested  witness  of  the  successful  experi- 
ment of  annihilating  the  East  India's  Company's 
Monopoly ;  of  the  fortunate  consequences  of  lower- 
ing the  duties  on  coffee  and  other  articles,  thereby 
immensely  increasing  their  consumption,  to  the 
vast  improvement  of  the  revenue,  and  the  spread 
of  comfort  andharmless  luxury  among  thelabouring 
classes.  He  was  a  party  to  the  **  glorious  nibble," 
made  on  the  restrictive  system,  by  throwing  open 
the  silk  manufacture  to  foreign  competition :  a 
small  measure  comparatively  in  itself,  but  great  as 
an  experiment,  and  a  triumphant  one;  and  all 
that  could  be  attempted  in  that  day  of  small 
things.  To  have  attacked  the  West  Indians — the 
Slave-owners — ^the  East  Indians — or  the  Corn- 
lords  themselves,  durst  not  then  have  been  hazarded ; 


though  even  so  far  back  as  that  period.  Lord  Pal- 
merston must  in  opinion  have  been  opposed  to  the 
system.  But  opinion  unfortunately  does  not  always 
influence  conduct.  Lord  Melbourne  himself,  wboee 
recklessness  of  speech  involves  him  in  so  many 
scrapes  and  apparent  inconsistencies,  though  he 
uttered  the  hasty  words  with  which  he  has  been  bo 
often  taunted,  first  by  the  anti-com-law  party, 
and  latterly  by  the  ungrateful  Tories,  whom  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  done  so  much  to  con- 
ciliate— afterwards,  or  previously,  we  forget  which, 
modified  his  rash  expressions  about  the  mad- 
ness of  meddling  with  the  Corn-laws,  by  the 
distinct  avowal,  that  if  the  nation  insisted  up- 
on that  measure,  if  they  demanded  it  from 
the  €rovemment,  agitated  for  it,  pressed  for  it,  no 
doubt  they  must  some  time  or  other  get  it — ^though 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  yield-^^oM  on  turn- 
pulsion.  Now,  that  a  measure,  or  a  half  measure, 
of  this  sort,  is  voluntarily  brought  forward  by 
Ministers,  it  is  to  us  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
anti-com-law  party — ^that  is  the  whole  people- 
ought  not  secretly  to  wish  that  the  landed  interest 
and  their  allies  may  defeat  Lord  John  Russell's 
scheme  of  a  really  high  protective  duty,  as  they 
have  done  Mr.  Baring's  budget.  Their  true  wis- 
dom would  be  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  diminished 
but  still  lavish  protection,  at  the  people's  expense, 
which  a  fixed  duty  of  88.  a  quarter,  increased  by 
other  expenses  of  carriage,  height,  and  insurance, 
to  the  average  amount  of  18s.  a  quarter,  would  give 
them  against  all  other  corn-growers  in  the  world. 
A  blinded,  obstinate  resistance  might,  in  this  case, 
be  followed  by  the  same  fortunate  consequences  for 
the  country,  which  the  opposition  of  the  borough- 
mongers  proved  in  an  analogous  instance.  In- 
stead of  a  paltry  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
— an  East  Retford  disfranchised,  and  Manchester 
invested  with  the  franchise, — ^that  insensate  oppo- 
sition strongly  helped  the  country  to  the  Refonn 
Bill.  Let  the  landowners  oppose  the  **  fixed  injus- 
tice" of  a  really  high  fixed  duty,  and  the  people 
will  thereby  be  animated  in  their  struggle  for  un- 
taxed food — for  total  and  immediate  repeal.  We 
rejoice  to  see  that,  while  any  instalment  of  justice 
is  welcomed,  the  great  principle  of  total  repeal  is 
not  in  one  iota  abandoned.  There  is,  at  the 
numerous  meetings  lately  held,  no  whisper  of 
compromise ;  the  demand  is  total  and  immedi- 
ate repeal  of  an  impost  which  ensures  a  man 
possessed  of  acres  a  pension  from  the  consumers 
of  this  country,  as  surely  as  if  it  were  regulariy 
paid  to  him  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
French,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nay, 
the  whole  civiliEed  world,  begin  to  perceive  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  our  prohibitory  and  protec- 
tive system,  and  the  consequent  sufiferings  of  the 
productive  classes,  under  its  united  wisdom  and 
mercy;  and  there  is  justice  as  well  as  humonr  in 
the  retaliatory  associations  which  are  said  to  be 
forming  among  the  planters  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  for  effecting  the  emancipation  of  the 
white  slaves  of  the  British  factories  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  trencher-taxing  lords  and  sqnii«f'- 
We  hope  to  hear  more  and  more  of  food-tax  abo- 
litionists in  America.    But  the  complicated  mis- 
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ckiefii  and  iniqiiity  of  the  Com  and  ProYiaion  Laws 
an  now  tolerably  well  nnderstood  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    Streama  of  light  haye  of  late  been 
let  in  on  thia  iiritating  aabjecty  which  have  penO" 
ftrated  and  illuminated  even  a  few  Tory  landlorda* 
craninma ;  and  the  colonial  monopoliea,  and  eapeci- 
allj  that  of  aagar,  though  alao  tolerably  well  aifted 
within  these  few  weeks,  stiU  require  inveatiga* 
tion.  Above  all,  the  artful  and  hypocritical  howl  of 
"SlaTeiy"!   "Skre-grown  produoe'M  raised  to 
mislead  weak  minds,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed, though  the  base  manoeuvre  has,  we  imagine, 
had  but  puiial  success.    With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  well-meaning  individuals— 4he  tried  and 
sineere  opponenta  of  slavery,  who  have  unadvisedly 
and  inconaistently  allied  themaelvea  with  those  men 
who  struggled  to  the  laat  extremity  to  retain  their 
ftUow-creaturea  in  alavery,  to 

Chain  tbem,  and  task  them, 
And  exact  their  sweat  with  stripes, — 

the  Anti-Slavery  party  throughout  the  country, 
without  abating  one  jot  in  their  principles^  have 
indignantly  veAiaed  to  be  made  the  convenient 
'  tools  of  the  West  India  plantera ;  who  now  grasp 
that  monopoly  which  deeply  injures  the  manufac- 
tons  of  Britain,  and  deprives  Uie  poorer  daasea  of 
a  neoessary  of  life,  quite  aa  tenacioualy  as  they 
did  the  cart-whip,  until  it  waa  wrested  from  their 
handa  Not  contented  with  a  protective  bounty 
of  128.  7d.  per  cwt.,  which  Mr.  Baring's  scale 
would  have  given  on  their  sugar,  they  will  hear 
of  nothing  less  than  the  existing  duty ;  which, 
with  the  scanty  supply  they  have  produced  of  late, 
ud  the  excluaion  of  ail  foreign  sugar,  save  at  the 
afanott  prohibitory  duty  of  03a.  per  cwt.,  decreea 
that  the  labouring  class  shall  have  no  augar,  or 
but  the  scantiest  edlowance. 

Ust  year,  and  the  year  before,  this  impost,  and 
the  exclusion  of  Brazil  sugar,  from  the  ransom  duty 
Qpon  it,  rendered  sugar  an  article  which  the 
labouring  classes,  ground  down  by  the  com  and 
prorision  taxes,  were  compelled  to  forego.  Hence 
A  greatly  dimixiished  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
country,  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  n- 
▼enue.  That  our  depressed  manufacturers  might 
find  a  little  vent  for  their  overflowing  stocks,  and 
some  employment  for  theirrusting  machinery ;  that 
the  labouring  people  might  obtain  sugar,  though  at 
»  very  exorbitant  price  compared  with  that  at  which 
It  may  be  obtained  by  Uie  people  of  other  countries ; 
and  that  the  failing  finances  might  be  reeniited  by 
an  attempt  at  a  somewhat  better  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  the 
■lightalteration  in  the  tariff  which  has  been  quashed 
by  a  combination  of  those  monopoly  interests,  which 
erensinglyarestmtoopowerfulinParliament  Now, 
how  Btande  the  ease  between  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  these  alarmed  and  angry 
planters?  It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  labour 
^  capital  of  the  nation  waa  taxed  to  bribe  them 
^th  twenty  milUcms  to  do  that  tardy  justice  to 
weir  black  fellow-creatures,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  had  struggled  long,  and  which  these 
•»^«»y-haterB  (1 )  had  zeaisted  for  forty  yeaw.  The 
gold  was  paid  down,  and  the  cruel  graap  was  at  laat 
«woseaecL    But  ths  reeeiveit  of  the  goM  wm 


not  yet  done  with  ui.    We  must  continue  to  give 
them  an  annual  bonuiy  in  requital  of  their  genero< 
sity  in  accepting  our  twenty  millions, — ^which  sum 
was  by  no  means  held  payment  in  full.    We  must 
give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar-market,  and  from 
four  to  six  millions  a-year  in  protective  duty,  taken 
directly  from  the  pocketa  of  the  consumers  of  Bri- 
tain to  go  into  those  of  the  planters,  who  had  sq 
shortly  before  divided  our  spoil.    They  were  not, 
in  their  altered  circumstances,  longer  able  to  sup- 
ply even  our  diminished  consumption ;  while  they 
clamoured  against  our  manufacturing  daases  seek«* 
ing  a  supply  from  their  customers  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  the  allies  of  Britain.     When  will  these 
reasonable  gentlemen — ^withthe  price  of  their  slavea 
in  their  pocketa — allow  that  they  have  had  enough 
of  protection,  enough  of  the  people's  money,  and 
be  in  a  condition  to  permit  us  to  go  to  cheaper 
markets,  to  exchange  our  manufactures  for  sugar? 
It  might  be  fancied^  from  the  outcry  made,  that 
they  were  by  the  rejected  budget,  as  they  ought  to 
be  and  will  be,  deprived  of  every  farthing  of  protee- 
tive  duty.    Mr.  Baring  dealt  more  liberally  with 
them.    He  still  offered  them  12s.  7d.  per  cwt.  be- 
yond the  price  at  which  sugar  might  be  obtained 
from  other  quarters;  that  is,  nearly  1^.  a  pound. 
And  is  it  at  this  they  cavil?    The  original  twenty 
millions  of  bribe,  and  the  four  or  five  annual  mil- 
lions of  pension  oT'bontUy  in  the  shape  of  protective 
duty,  have  rendered  them  careless.    The  cultiva- 
tion of  their  plantations  has  fallen  off,  from  this  and 
other  causes ;  and  they  look  to  the  tax-ground 
people  of  England  to  continue  in  all  time  coming— 
or  how  long  would  satisfy  them? — ^to  make  good 
their  losses,  howsoever  caused,  and  insist  upon 
receiving    monopoly  prices  for  their  diminished 
quantities  of  sugar.     What  Mr.  Baring  offered 
them,  (12s.  7d.  per  cwt.),  is  estimated  to  be  doable 
the  price  at  which  sugar  can  be  and  is  produced. 
From  an  important  document  on  this  subject,  still 
privately  circulated,  we  cite  the  following  passage : 

When  we  gave  the  owners  of  slaves  in  onr  colonies 
twenty  millioDS  of  money  to  reconcile  them  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  labourers,  we  deprived  them  of  do  more 
than  has  been  described  above — the  power  of  ill-treating 
those  laboarers.  The  labourers  remain ;  and  the  curse 
of  Adam  being  upon  them,  as  it  is  upon  all  of  us,  black 
or  white,  they  must  still  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  The  only  fund  from  which  their  subsis- 
tence could  be  drawn  formerly,  or  from  which  it  can  be 
drawn  now,  is  the  produce  of  their  labour.  If  they  get  a 
little  larger  proportion  of  that  produce  now  than  they 
did  when  slaves,  what  then !  For  what  but  for  their 
advantage  did  we  give  our  hard-earned  twenty  millions 
of  money!  If  the  planters  are  to  have  as  large  a  share 
now  as  formerly,  what  claim  can  they  put  forward  to  one 
penny  of  the  twenty  millions  1  If  they  are  to  make  the 
negro  work  as  hard  as  he  did  before  for  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life,  so  that  their  incomes  are  to  be  aa  large  as 
ever,  then  have  they  swindled  us  out  of  the  compensa- 
tion money.  The  planters  have  clearly  no  shadow  of 
daim  to  ^protection,"  as  arising  out  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  Upon  what  other  plea,  then,  can  they  seek  to 
make  us  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  our  sugar  t  Why,  for- 
sooth, because  they  are  English  planters,  and  it  would 
be  hard  if  the  nation  did  not  prefbr  their  adyantage  to 
that  of  the  foreign  sugar-grower. 

To  this  we  may  reply  by  aeking,  ^  Where  would  be 
the  hardship !  why  should  we  pay  yon  four  or  five  mil- 
lions  a-year  mere  for  your  produce  than  will  bay  the 
same  quantity  from  others!    It  eaanet  be  eaUed  a  aa* 
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tional  benefit  tbat  yon,  for  your  private  adTantage,  shall 
be  allowed  to  tax  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Such  a  pro- 
position would  be  evidently  absurd.  Either  you  are  now 
pocketing,  by  means  of  the  protecting  duty,  enormous 
gains  to  which  you  can  have  no  title,  or  yon  are  carrying 
on  a  business  which  causes  an  enormous  yearly  loss  to 
the  nation.*' 

But  then  come  the  ''practical  men,"  as  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  ciJl  themselves,  but  who  should  rather  be  called, 
par  aceeUence,  the  ''theorists ;"  and  they  insist  that  it  is 
wise  to  pay  this  exorbitant  price  to  your  own  people  ra- 
ther thaii  encourage  foreigners,  because  your  own  people 
lay  out  money  with  you  in  return.  Why,so  they  do,  and  so 
must  the  foreigner  if  you  6tiy  from  him,  for  he  will  not  give 
us  his  sugar.  But  let  us  ask,  Do  the  West  India  planters 
huy  from  us  ?  Is  not  the  course  of  their  dealings  with 
the  mother  country  rather,  that  out  of  every  twenty  shil- 
lings we  give  them  beyond  the  price  we  need  give  to 
others  for  the  same  article,  they  take  some  fifteen  shil- 
lings of  that  gift  in  the  form  of  manufactures!  In  1840 
we  paid  them  in  the  price  of  their  sugar  beyond  what  we 
should  have  paid  the  foreigner  for  the  same  quantity, 
rather  more  than  five  millions  of  money ;  and  the  whole 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies,  planters,  la- 
bourers, merchants,  all  together,  buy  from  us  their 
yearly  supply  of  manufactures  to  the  value  of  between 
three  and  four  millions.  Truly  this  must  be  a  profitable 
game  for  Old  England  I 

But  the  sugar  with  which  we  could  be  cheaply 
and  largely  supplied,  and  which  would  benefit  the 
revenue  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £700,000,  while 
it  extended  the  comforts  and  fostered  the  moral 
habits  of  the  people,*  is  produced  by  the  labour  of 
slaves!  Although  this  argument  had  been  found 
in  purer  mouUis  than  those  of  the  same  men 
who  defended  slavery  to  the  last  extremity,  it  would 
still,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
be  objectionable.  If  Dr.  Lushington,  and  those  he 
represents — ^if  he  indeed  represent  anybody  save 
those  who  have  taken  up  a  hollow  and  hypocri- 
tical cry,  to  serve  a  purpose— if  the  excellent  Doc- 
tor had  come  forward  with  a  proposition,  at  once 
to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  slave 
countries — ^to  receive  no  slave-produced  commodi- 
ties of  any  description — neither  to  touch,  taste,  or 
handle  the  accursed  thing  ;  this  would  have  been 
an  intelligible  principle — a  yielding  to  the  force  of 
moral  obligation.  But  do  we  at  present  exclude 
slave-grown  sugar?  No,  indeed;  we  import  and 
refine  it  for  the  whole  world,  and,  among  others, 
for  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  who  find  it 
better  economy  to  send  their  dear  sugar  to  us,  and 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  cheap  slave-grovm 
sugar,  which  we  refine  for  them.  And  the  slave- 
grown  sugar  becomes  innocent  to  all  of  us,  when  it 
has  undergone  the  purifying  process  of  paying  63s. 
per  cwt.  of  duty.  There  is  no  harm  in  using  it  after 
that.  The  West  India  Anti-slavery  men  will  permit 
us  that  indulgence.  Those  who  in  sincerity  join  in 
this  cry,  are  of  the  kind  of  people  who  strain  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel.    Suppose  a  man  who 

*  The  Temperance  and  Tee-Total  Associations  have 
an  interest  in  supporting  this  mitigation  of  the  high 
sugar-duties ;  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  some  of  their 
champions  rebuking  the  cour^  taken  by  Dr.  Lushington. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  cheap  coffee-house 
keepers  in  London— establishments  which  are  great  sup- 
porters of  the  good  habits  of  the  working  classes — ^the 
high  price  of  sugar,  which  has  necessarily  heightened  the 
price  of  the  temperate  beverages,  has  driven  many  to 
the  beer  and  gin  shops. 


has  inherited  great  wealth  from  his  father  hav- 
ing grown  enormously  rich  from  slaye-grovni  sugar, 
— suppose  him  with  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  on 
his    nose — gold,    obtained,   like  every  soverdgn 
in  his  purse,  by  slave-labour  in  its  direst  form, — in 
the  mines ; — suppose  him  lolling  in  silken  robe  and 
slippers  from  Turkey,  another  land  of  slay es,  sipping 
a  basin  of  slave-grown  cofiee,  or  of  rice-soup — rice 
being  yet  another  slave  product— or  inhaling  thebliss 
of  a  Havannah  cigar,  or  dipping  into  his  golden  re- 
servoir for  the  powder  of  the  *'  Virginian  weed," — 
all  slave-produced  luxuries — andphilanthropically 
declaiming  against  the  deep  iniquity  of  permitting 
the  labourers  of  England — ^the  exhausted  deniiens 
of  the  workshops  and  factories — ^to  recruit  their 
strength  and  refresh  their  spirits  by  sweetening 
their  tea-waiery  or  gruel,  with  sugar  one  penny  or 
three  half-pence  a  pound  cheaper,  should  we  not 
call  him  fool  or  hypocrite?    The  consompUon  of 
sugar  has  fallen  ofF  one-fourth,  owing   to  the 
high  price  and  the  general  distress  of  the  coun- 
try.   But  we  will  be  bound  to  say,  none  of  this 
privation  has  affected  the  higher  classes,  and  little 
of  it  the  middle  orders.    The  poor  must  bear  all  at 
the  last.    Those  who  alvmys  had  little,  now  have 
les%  or  none.   There  never  was  grosser  hypocrisy  or 
more  one-sided  drivelling  humanity,  than  in  theout- 
cry  about  admitting  sUve-grown  sugar ;  and  the  real 
friends  of  the  Blacks,  with  few  exceptions,  must  so 
view  it.    It  is  painful  to  see  the  yenerable  name  of 
Clarkson  affixed  to  this  delufflon — unconsciously  on 
his  part  as  this  may  have  been  done.    At  the  head 
of  some  scheme  for  rigidly  excluding  all  slave  pro- 
duce, hovirever  Quixotic  the  idea  might  haye  seemed, 
we  could  haye  understood  it :  ndt  here.     This  pre- 
cious humbug — ^this  latest  form  of  cant — ^has  not, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  country,  been  more  effectually 
exposed  than  by  Lord  Palmerston,*  in  that  mas- 

*  Lord  Palmer8ton*s  speech,  especially  where  it  bears 
upon  the  anti-slavery  Jesuitry,  deserves  to  be  put  on  a 
more  enduring  record  than  the  newspapers.  It  told  ia 
the  House ;  it  must  tell  in  the  country  : 

"  Do  we  not,"  he  said, "  encourage  the  slaves  of  North 
America  to  produce  as  much  cotton  as  they  can ;  and  do  we 
not  send  that  cotton  to  South  America,  in  order  to  induce 
them,  by  slave-labour,  to  produce  as  mach  sugar  as  they 
can !  We  say  to  the  Brazils, "  We  can  supply  you  with 
a  quantity  of  cotton  cheaper  and  better  thui  you  can  get 
it  elsewhere;  will  you  buy  it!"  They  say  in  retiin« 
"  Certainly  we  will ;  and  we  will  pay  you  in  sugar  and 
coffee."  We  say  then,  "  No ;  sugar  and  coffee  are  the 
produce  of  slave-labour :  we  are  men  of  principle ;  and 
our  consciences  will  not  allow  us  to  consume  slave-laboor 
sugar  and  coffee."  But  does  the  transaction  end  there  I 
do  we  then  take  our  goods  to  a  free-labour  market ! 
No ;  we  try  to  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty :  we  say, 
"  We  will  not  consume  sugar  and  coffee  the  produce  of 
slave-labour;  but  the  Germans  are  not  sooonscientioos; 
take  your  produce  there,  and  get  for  it  money,  which  «e 
have  no  scruple  to  accept."  But  the  BraiOians  »7, 
"There  is  still  a  difficulty  in  tiiis:  Germany  is  across 
the  Atlantic ;  we  have  very  few  ships  fit  to  eope  with 
the  waves  of  the  ocean."  What  do  we  then  say  t  Ovr 
reply  is, "  Oh,  we  have  ships  in  plenty ;  we  vrill  cany 
your  produce  for  you."  Slave-labour  sugar  shall  D«t 
contaminate  our  vrarehouses,  our  shops,  or  our  tables ; 
but  as  to  our  ships,  that  ia  a  very  dillforent  thing.  Bel 
the  BrasUians  say  there  is  another  diffieulty — and,  is- 
t  deed^  there  is  U9  end  to  them.    The  Braailiapi  say,  ''Thi 
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terly  speech,  which  proves  that,  -whatever  his 
official  policy  has  hitherto  heen,  his  private  judg- 
ment is  hostile  to  monopolies.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
also  has  had  the  becoming  self-respect  not  to  lend 
himself  to  the  egregious  cant  of  the  quondam  slave- 
holders. 

The  protracted  debates  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  pitiful  party  manceuvre— though 
they  seem  only  a  fair  use  of  those  Parliamentary 
tactics  over  which  the  Tories  chuckle  so  loudly 
when  they  have  the  luck  to  jockey  or  over-trump 
their  antagonists— compelled  members  either  to 
speak  out,  or  to  have  judgment  recorded  against 
them  by  the  country  in  spite  of  their  cunning 
sQence.  And  above  all,  Sir  Robert  Peel :  His  com- 
parative enlightenment  on  subjects  connected 
with  commerce  and  finance,  his  practicability, 
and  his  position,  place  him  among  the  ways  and 
means  of  reformers;  who  are  become  indifiPerent  to 
which  party  improvement  may  be  owing,  so  that  it 
be  effected.  Sir  Robert,  forced  to  speak,  has  com- 
mitted himself  as  little  as  possible ;  indeed,  not  at 
all,  against  the  great  principle  asserted  in  the  Whig 
Budget,  and  taken  up  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
Corn-law  motion.  He  stands,  indeed,  by  a  slid- 
ing scale,  but  not  the  sliding  scale.  He  commits 
himself  in  nothing.  Details  are  reserved.  The 
graduated  sliding  scale, — ^that  magic  wand  which 
was  to  effect  impossibilities,  was,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, a  hobby  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And 
the  duke,  with  several  other  great  dukes,  has  still 
to  be  propitiated.  Sir  Robert-— and  it  is  a  memor- 
able declaration — ^tells  the  land-owners  that  ^'  a  pros- 
perous state  of  manufactures  is  a  greater  support  to 
offrieukure  than  any  system  of  corn-laws^* — ^nay, 
than  even  the  sliding-scale.  The  Peel  scale  may  still 
slide,  but  we  suspect  the  range  of  its  graduated 
operations  would  be  considerably  shortened.  If 
prosperous  manufactures  are  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance to  landlords  which  is  here  ascribed  to  them, 
no  one  is  better  able  to  tell  how  manufactures  are 
fostered  than  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

So,  whether  our  next  Government  shall  be  Whig 
or  Tory,  there  is  a  prospect  of  gain  to  the  country. 


Gennans  like  oar  sugar ;  but  they  are  fond  of  refined 
Bvg&r :  we  cannot  reftoe  our  own  sugar,  and  the  Oermans 
aw  not  willing  to  do  so."  But  we  again  say, "  Oh,  we 
are  aware  of  that ;  we  will  step  in  and  help  you :  we  will 
refine  your  su^^  for  you."  So  that,  however  sinftil  it 
maybe  to  continue  to  use  slave-labour  sugar,  there  is  no 
sin  in  refining  it.  We  refine  it,  then,  and  think  we  have 
done.  Not  a  bit :  the  Brazilians  say,  ^  We  have  a  great 
deal  more  sugar  than  the  Germans  want ;  what  are  we 
to  do  with  it !"  And  what  do  we  say  in  reply!  Why, 
we  say, «  We  will  buy  it  of  you ;  we  will  not  eat  it  our- 
selTes,  because  we  are  conscientious  men,  but  will  send 
it  to  our  West  India  islands,  and  to  our  distant  settle- 
n^ts,  there  to  be  consumed  by  the  negro  or  the  colonist, 
who  has  no  right  to  a  conscience.  It  can  do  them  no 
harm  to  eat  slaTe-labour  sugar ;  and,  to  prevent  any  dif- 
ficulty, we  tell  you  that  if  that  will  not  do,  and  if  through 
any  accident  our  own  sugar  shall  get  dear,  we  will  eat 
your  slave-grown  sugar  ourselves."  Now,  without  wish- 
injl  to  giTe  the  slightest  off'ence,  I  ask,  is  not  this  the 
Sressest  hypocrisy  1  And  are  we  to  be  asked  to  forego 
an  arrangement  which  will  be  attended  with  relief  to 
our  commerce,  and  with  assistance  to  our  finances,  upon 
pretences  so  hollow  and  so  inconsistent  with  what  we  are 
doing  every  day  I 


The  Whig  measure  may  have  been  twice-blessed 
in  opening  that  way  for  Sir  Robert,  which  he  clearly 
saw,  but  durst  not  have  ventured  to  tread  in  his 
own  strength.  If  the  people  be  up  and  doing — ^if 
they  be  active  and  true  to  themselves — ^they  have 
no  cause  to  dread  the  accession  of  the  Tories,  should 
a  combination  of  circumstances  render  that  inevi* 
table.  Six  weeks  since,  it  would  have  been  safe 
to  predict  that  the  Tories  would  gain  very  consi- 
derably by  a  dissolution.  Now  the  event  is  doubt- 
ful :  parties  are  breaking  up ;  there  is  for  the  mo- 
ment a  kind  of  political  chaos.  But,  amidst  all 
this  confusion,  the  fate  of  the  Bread-tax  is  sealed,^ 
save  for  the  temporary  respite  which  Lord  John 
Russell's  measure  might  obtain  for  it : — and  it  is 
really  immaterial  at  whose  hands  it  receives  the 
death-stroke;  though  the  field  of  politics  has  its 
laws  as  well  as  that  of  the  chase,  and  those 
who  started  the  game  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Difficulties  in  finance 
have  often  been  the  instruments  of  reform  ;  and 
gold  will  no  more  ooze  from  the  earth  to  flow  into 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  exchequer  than  into  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  There  must  be  an  improved  system, 
and  rigorous  retrenchment.  There  is  but  one 
clear  path  to  financial  safety, — one  means  of  winning 
back  prosperity  to  manufactures  and  support  to 
agricvdture.  The  landlords  themselves  wiU  per- 
ceive this  after  their  eyes  get  a  rubbing  at  the  hust- 
ings. Within  the  present  year  a  considerable  change 
of  opinion  has  taken  place  among  middle-class  Tories 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  corn-laws ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Committee 
on  Import  Duties  has  also  been  very  great  among 
them. 

The  impending  discussion  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's motion  on  the  corn-laws, — ^that  final  Whig 
preparative  for  a  dissolution, — will  prove  a  more 
severe  ordeal  than  the  sugar-duties  to  many  of  our 
worthy  representatives;  and  to  many  persons  who 
never  before  joined  in  the  corn-law  repeal  agita- 
tion, this  discussion  will  place  the  subject  in  a 
much  more  imposing  light ;  favoured  as  it  is  by  the 
Queen,  andformallybroughtforwardbytheCabinet. 
Here  the  slavery  delusion  cannot  serve  ;  nor  can 
we  think  so  meanly  of  the  understanding  of  the 
most  impenetrable  dolt  among  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, as  to  imagine  he  can  be  longer  hoodwinked 
by  the  barefaced  assertion,  that  the  corn-laws  keep 
up  the  rate  of  wages.  His  knowledge  and  reading 
may  not  be  extensive ;  but  he  has  a  father  and  grand- 
father to  question  about  what  wages  were  when 
wheat  was  dear,  or  at  the  dearest,  and  he  has  me- 
mory and  his  own  hungry  experience  to  guide  him. 
Some  of  the  great  and  noble  landowners  are  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  the  Government  taxing  the  peo- 
ple's food! — ^forgetting  that,  as  they  get  a  great  deal 
themselves,  the  Government,  driven  to  their  wit's 
end  for  money,  fancy  they  may  obtain  a  small 
share  for  the  public  service ;  that  the  whole  need 
not  go  to  bolster  up  the  exorbitant  rents  which  the 
bread  monopoly  has  created.  Tax  the  people's 
food  for  revenue ! — ^for  what  lightens,  or  ought  to 
lighten,  their  burdens  in  some  other  direction! 
That  is  an  idea  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
in  free  and  happy  England,  where  all  the  people 
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wear  broad  cloth,  and  eat  beef  and  pudding  every 
day.  Such  benevolent  individual  will  therefore 
certainly  oppose  the  ^^  fixed  injustice"  of  a  high 
duty, — and  Ss.  is  a  very  high  duty,  much  too  high. 
One  good  effect  of  the  Whig  measure  is  already 
apparent,  in  rousing  the  people  from  torpor  and 
apathy  as  to  their  rights,  and  teaching  them  to  feel 
that  there  is  still  something  to  strive  for,  worth  ob- 
taining ;  to  strive  for,  not  indeed  with  the  enthusiasm, 
and  unlimited  confidence,  and  cordial  union  which 
marked  the  Reform  struggle,  but  with  perhaps  bet- 
ter sense,  and  with  more  solidly-based,  if  more  mo- 
derate expectations.  There  is  still  materiei  left  for 
a  good  fight:  perhaps  the  anti-monopolists  may 
conquer  at  once  at  the  hustings ;  but,  in  the  worst 
event,  a  powerful  phahinx  will  be  found  in  the 
next  Parliament^  pledged,  in  addition  to  every  for- 


mer pledge,  to  stand  by  the  banner  of  Free  Trade, 
Save  for  the  handle  which  would  be  given  to  the 
Tories  to  misrepresent  the  popular  sentiment  oa 
that  question,  if  they  be  brought  into  power  by 
the  results  of  a  general  election,  the  matter,  except 
.as  a  question  of  time,  is,  to  genuine  refonnen,  of 
small  consequence.  If  tiie  more  liberal  party  be, 
for  a  season,  excluded  from  office,  the  lesson  may 
be  usefuL  They  have  been  long  enough  in  power 
for  all  the  good  they  have  done, — and  may  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  few  months  of  the  bracing  and  dis- 
cipline of  Opposition,  ever  a  quickener  of  ^Miig 
liberality.  These  are  general  remarks,  and  by  the 
by.  We  give  Ministers  hearty  praise  for  what  they 
have  attempted, — and,  if  they  adhere  to  their  pro- 
fessions, confidently  foresee  for  them  the  returning 
confidence  and  warm  support  of  the  aroused  People. 
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ToBtr^eJBi Dorado  is  at  length  discovered;  nor, 
to  speak  in  round  terms^  is  the  latitude  in  which  it 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe  materially 
different  from  that  which  was  originally  imagined. 
It  is,  according  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
corroborated  by  other  authorities,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  young  Republic  of  Texas.  Since  Imlay, 
the  American,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  wrote 
his  glowing  and  hyperbolical  account  of  E'entueiy^ 
then  lying  an  Eden-wilderness,  and  turned  the 
heads  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
while  he  strongly  excited  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  first  sent  the  mighty  tide  of  emigration 
rolling  westward,  nothing  has  appeared  to  compare 
with  tills  description  of  Texas;  which  would  seem 
to  surpass  Kentucky  as  much  in  beauty,  healthful- 
ness,  and  fertility,  as  it  does  in  extent  of  surface. 
That,  according  to  one  sanguine  estimate,  is  nine 
times.  One  alleged  superiority  of  Texas  consists  ina 
delicious  and  healthful  climate,  not  so  coAf  in  winter  as 
the  north-eastern  United  States,  which  wecan easily 
understand,  nor  so  Ao^  in  summer,  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Texas  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  capable  of  producing  in  luxuri- 
ance, besides  the  articles  most  valuable  in  Euro- 
pean commerce,  com,  wine,  and  oil — the  fruits  of 
the  tropics  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones.  Its  coasts  and  rivers  abound  in  delicious 
fish ;  its  prairia  and  rolling  land,  or  undulating 
plains,  with  all  kinds  of  game,  and  those  animals 
most  useful  to  man,  as  wiM  horses,  asses,  bufialoes, 
deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys,  and  smaller  game.  What 
is  more  wonderful,  the  rattlesnake  of  Texas  is  either 
innoxious,  or  its  sting  is  easily  cured  by  a  strange 
process ;  the  alligator  is  there  so  simple  that  a 
child  may  elude  its  jaws ;  and  the  musquito  and 
sand-fly  cease  to  be  the  minute  but  horrid  pests 
which  they  are  found  everywhere  else  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Sabine.  There  are  in  Texas  none 
of  those  putrid  swamps,  which  in  all  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  concur  with  a  rank  vegeta- 

*  The  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  By  WUliam  Kennedy,  Esq.  2  vols.  3to,  with 
maps,  &c.  &c. 


tion  and  burning  sun  to  generate  the  poisonous 
miasma,  which  occasion  that  interminable  scourge 
of  new  clearings — ^fever  and  ague.  The  yellow 
fever  has  hardly  iu  yet  visited  the  country ;  and 
when  it  did  once  appear,  it  was  suspected  to  h&ve 
been  imported  from  New  Orleans,  and  not  to  hare 
been  endemic. 

The  genial  month  of  March  in  Texas  equ&ls 
"the  glad,  green  May"  of  the  States  of  .\ew 
York  and  Philadelphia;  and  even  in  summer, 
when  the  thermometer  ranges  the  highest,  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  water  delicious,  and  the  breeze 
"as  exhilarating  as  champagne,  and  far  more  in- 
vigorating." Many  of  the  natives  live  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  years;  and  a  traveller  may,  night 
after  night,  sleep  in  wet  clothes,  and  with  wet  bed- 
ding, under  heavy  dews  or  rain,  and  be  not  one 
whit  the  worse ;  which  could  hardly  chance  sare  to 
some  highly  favoured  individual,  in  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  globe ;  or  perhaps  the  exemption  may 
be  peculiar  to  surveyors  employed  by  speculating 
Land  Companies! 

Seriously,  however,  Texas,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  finest  countries  in  North  America;  pos- 
sessed of  many  natural  advantages,  and  even  of 
marked  superiorities  over  a  great  part  of  the  western 
and  southern  territory  of  Uie  United  States;  and, 
save  for  one  plague-spot,  one  fatal  germ  of  corrnp- 
tion,  which  it  carries  in  its  young  bosom,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  hardly  yet  beginning  to  be 
developed,  Texas  is  destined  to  become,  and  that 
rapidly,  a  prosperous  and  powerful  empire:  this 
is — ^need  we  say? — Slavbrt;  which  has  not  crept 
in  gradually  and  unawares,  but  is  laid  deep  in  the 
foundations  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  as  we  apprehend,  may,  with  the 
judicious,  as  well  as  the  sceptical,  have  somewhat 
mamd  the  effect  of  his  otherwise  excellent  book, 
by  occasional  overchaiged  descriptions,  and  a  too 
implicit  &ith  in  the  statements  of  the  interest^l 
trumpeters  of  Texas.  His  work  is,  however,  by 
much  the  fullest  and  most  complete  account—his- 
torical, geographical,  and  sUtistical— which  has  jet 
appeared,  of  a  country  which  must  become  of  va^t 
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ifflportonce  to  Eng:lftnd,  f!rom  political  and  com- 
mercial coDfliderationa,  and  also  as  a  probable  field 
of  British  emigration. 

If  we  were  to  examine  carefully  and  scmpnlously 
into  the  foundations  in  'which  empires  are  laid,  there 
are  few,  with  the  noble  exception  of  the  United 
States,  and,  perhaps,  that  republic  from  which 
Texas  rerolted,  which  could  fairly  stand  the  test. 
Texas  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the  fraud  or  vio- 
lence with  which  kingdoms  and  colonies  have  gene- 
rally been  planted ;  and  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  others,  can,  at  best,  only  show  some- 
thing in  palliation  of  the  crimes  in  which  the  young 
republic  rose,  but  falls  far  short  of  complete  yin- 
dication.    We  must,  however,  now  look  to  Texas 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  promises  to  be  ;  contented,  as  to 
what  is  past  and  irretrievable,  to  rest  in  that  solemn 
annnnciation — **  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  the 
righkcutnen  of  Oody*  and  in  the  sublime  promise 
consequent  upon  this — **  And  the  remainder  of  wrath 
He  wUl  stc^"  Leaving  therefore  our  readers  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Channing,  and  on  the  other  side  the  cham- 
pions of  Texas,  and  to  adjust  the  balance  for  them- 
selves, at  once,  we  frankly  ,confe8s  that,  in  existing 
ciicomstances,  we  cannot  see  how  England  could 
longer  wisely  refuse  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States,  Holland,  and  France,  who  had 
previously  recogxiised  the  new  republic.     There 
were  many  reasons  of  sound  policy  for  this  step, 
and  but  one,  though  a  powerful  one,  against  itr— the 
direct  institution  of  slavery  by  the  constitution  of 
Texas.    For  this  fatal  error,  the  advocates  of  that 
country  plead  many  reasons  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency: it  waa,  at  all  events,  impossible  for  England 
to  have  origin&lly  prevented  this  state  of  things; 
while  as  a  powerful  ally,  and  a  customer  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  she  may  still,  by 
her  example  and  her  counsels,  restrain  and  mitigate 
that  evil  which,  with  justice  to  her  own  people, 
she  wanted  power  to  repress  at  the  outset.— ——We 
are  not  deceived  by  the  statements  and  professions 
of  the  advocates  of  Texas.    Slavery,  if  still  in  com- 
parative infancy,  must  rapidly  increase  in  that 
country.    The*deniand  of  Texas  has  already  sti- 
mulated the  traders  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  breeders 
of  the  Slave  States  of  America;  and  though  the 
laws  of  Texas  provide,  that  no  negroes  are  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Republic  save  from  America, 
where  the  trade  is  abolished  by  statute,  whatever 
the  practice  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  native 
Africans  are  smuggled  in  considerable  numbers 
into  Texas,  both  from  Louisiana  and  from  Cuba ; 
the  only  debateable  point  being  the  numbers,  which 
one  party  probably  exaggerates,  and  the  other 
greatly,  and,  we  fear,  consciously,  underrates.    It 
is  but  too  probable  that  nothing  save  want  of  capi- 
tal keeps  down  the  importation  of  Africans,  and  a 
great  increase  of  their  numbers.  Waving  this  pain- 
fnl  topic,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  in- 
quiring whether  it  is  the  duty  of  British  statesmen 
to  break  off  amicable  relations  with  the  Brazils, 
of  which  no  one  dreams,  or  to  recognise  the  new 
Republic  of  Texas?    From  this  plain  question  we 
come  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  account  of  this  naturally 
rieh,  finely    situated,  and  most  promising  new 
country. 


Mr.  Kennedy  went  to  CanAda  in  the  train  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Durham,  of  whom  he  ^eaks  with 
affectionate  gratitude,  as  not  merely  a  kind  patron 
but  a  great  statesman ;  making  that  mistake  which 
is  extremely  natural,  and  even  graceful  in  one  in 
his  position,  of  confounding  a  strong  self-will  and 
passionate  temperament,  with  a  vigorous  intellect. 
When  Lord  Durham  returned  abruptly  home,  Mr^ 
Kennedy,  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  America,  made 
a  journey  into  the  United  States ;  which  was  pro- 
secuted, in  the  spring  of  1838,  so  far  as  NewOrleans, 
and  afterwards  he  went  into  Texas ;  ^  nothing  dis- 
mayed," as  he  states,  "  from  travelling  beyond  the 
Sabine  by  the  alarming  accounts  which  I  received, 
of  Texas  and  its  people,  from  my  northern  acquain- 
tances ;  who  placed  before  me  the  agreeable  al- 
ternatives of  being  eaten  by  Indians,  sliced  by 
Bowie-knives,  or  pressed  for  a  soldier."  A  voyage 
of  only  forty-eight  hours  took  him  in  a  steamer 
from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston,  at  present  the 
principal  port  in  Texas ;  from  whence  he  proceeded 
still  by  steam  to  Houston,  then  the  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment. Here  he  met  with  every  facility  for 
acquiring  information  concerning  the  country ;  and 
much  of  his  time,  while  in  Houston,  was  spent  in 
accumulating  materials  for  his  projected  book. 
These  were  afterwards  increased  in  the  United  States. 
The  authorities  at  Houston  were  probably  not  averse 
to  enlist  an  English  traveller  of  some  name,  in  the 
service  of  the  infant  republic,  at  least  so  far  as  be- 
speaking his  favourable  report.  If  the  United 
States  was  their  Mother,  England,  they  said,  was 
their  Grandmother, — and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
venerable  relation  would  not  be  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  territorial  right  which  her  hopeful  de- 
scendant had  established  **  by  an  untarnished 
sword."  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  Texans  had, 
with  the  Mexicans,  completely  realized  the  fable 
of  the  hedge-hog  and  the  snake ;  and  that  *^  the 
untarnished  sword"  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  rifle  and  the  Bowie-knife,  turned  against 
the  freely-chosen  rulers  who  had  admitted  them 
into  their  territory,  so  soon  as  the  attempt  could 

be  made  with  impunity.^ But  we  are  breaking 

our  pledge  made  just  now,  not  to  look  too  nicely 
into  what  is  past  recall. 

Texas,  our  readers  are  aware,  before  the  revolt 
and  the  conquest  of  its  independence,  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Mexican  Fedend  Republic. 

Texas  exhibits  the  very  reverse  of  what  our  good 
Scottish  king  said  of  a  now  fair  portion  of  his  realm 
— ^that  it  was  a  frieze  garment  with  a  silken  fringe. 
In  Texas  the  robe  is  rich,  the  bordering  coarse 
and  unpromising.    Mr.  Kennedy  remarks — 

The  first  appearance  of  Texas  is  unfavourable,  from 
whatever  point  it  may  be  approached.  If  by  aea,  a  low 
sandy  beach,  backed  by  wet  and  level  prairies,  offers  few 
indnoementa  to  the  agricultural  settler.  If  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  it  wears  an  aspect  of  aridity ;  and  if  by  Louisi- 
ana and  Red  River,  it  breaks  upon  the  observer  as  a  poor 
upland  district,  oYemin  with  wood,  with  a  weak  soil  of 
alternate  sand  and  clay.  Bat,  after  traversing  the  bor- 
ders and  advancing  towards  the  interior,  the  scene  is 
entirely  changed.  Then  this  singular  country  exhibits 
its  beauties  and  develops  its  resoarces.  In  the  rolling 
and  hilly  sections,  the  grazier  and  cultivator  of  the  pro- 
ducts familiar  to  the  European  fanner,  may  obtain  easy 
and  ample  returns  from  plains  and  valleys  unrivalled  for 
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natural  attraotiona :  and  on  the  low  line  of  the  coast,  the 
enterprise  of  the  southern  planter  will  he  prodigally  re- 
warded hy  the  regetable  treasures  of  a  tropical  clime. 
To  the  settler  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
upper  region  without  fixing  his  residence  remote  ftom 
the  sea,  &e  western  coast  ol^  Texas,  with  its  sparkling 
streams  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  piofuresque  coun- 
try, until  they  blend  with  the  blue  wares  of  the  gulf,  is 
more  suitable  than  the  eastern.  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Texas,  that  it  offers  to  the  most  dissimilar 
tastes  and  habits  the  means  of  selecting  a  **  place  of 
zest"  in  some  congenial  spot. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Republic,  as  laid  down  by 
treaty  agreed  upon  by  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
are  these : — 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  following  the  course  of  the  said  river  to 
the  32*"  of  north  latitude  ;  the  eastern  bank  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  river  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  western  bank  to  Spain ;  thence,  by  a  line  due  north, 
to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  33*"  of  latitude,  and  until 
it  strikes  the  Red  River ;  thence,  following  the  course  of 
the  said  river,  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  bend 
between  longitude  101<*  and  102%  by  the  shortest  line 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  bend  of  the  river  Arkan- 
sas, between  the  same  degrees  of  longitude,  101*  and 
102** ;  thence,  following  the  course  of  the  river  Arkansas, 
to  its  source ;  thence,  due  north,  following  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea. 

But  it  is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  be  particu- 
lar about  boundaries,  where,  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  there  will  be  space  enough  for  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  settlers.  The  natural  features  of 
the  country,  and  its  great  resources  and  capabili- 
ties, are  more  important. 

Texas  possesses  many  noble  streams,  having  each 
numerous  tributaries.  The  rivers  flow  in  a  nearly 
parallel  course  ;  which  indicates  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  country  to  be  an  inclined  plane,  sloping 
towards  the  north-east.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
maritime  coast  of  the  Republic  is  only  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  river  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
but  many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  great 
way ;  and  obstructions  having  been  removed  by  skill 
and  industry,  steamers  are  already  plying  on  seve- 
ral of  them  and  their  tributaries  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  inland. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions — ^the  lbvel,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  coast,  averaging,  in  breadth,  from  thirty 
to  seventy  miles ;  what  is  called  the  ROLLiiro  or 
undulating  region,  which  forms  a  larger  and  finer 
division,  and  leads  on  to  the  mountainous  ridges. 
These  three  great  divisions  are  characterized 
thus : — 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  soil  of  the  level  region 
of  Texas  is  a  rich  alluvion — singularly  fVee  from  those 
accumulations  of  stagnant  water,  which,  combined  with 
a  burning  sun  and  exuberant  vegetation,  render  a  large 
proportion  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States 
little  better  than  a  sickly  desert.  The  porous  character 
of  the  soil,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  lands  to- 
wards the  interior,  and  the  general  rise  of  the  banks 
from  the  beds  of  the  streams,  preclude  the  formation  of 
swamps  to  any  iignrious  extent. 

TnERoLLiNO,or  Undulating  Region,  forms  the  largest 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  Texsis.  North  and  north- 
west of  the  level  section  lying  between  the  Sabine  and 
San  Jacinto  rivers,  the  country  undulates  towards  the 
Red  River.  The  thickly  timbered  lands  extend  quite  to 
the  Red  River,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  a  line  drawn 
due  north,  from  the  heads  of  the  Sabine.    A  wide  belt 


of  rolling  and  thinly  wooded  prairie  extends  westward 
of  this  line  along  the  margin  of  the  Red  River. 

The  country  rises  in  gentle  and  beautiful  undulations 
above  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Braios,  Colorado,  and 
Guadaloupe ;  extendkig  in  a  north-westerly  direction  up 
those  rivers,  ttom  150  to  200  miles,  as  far  as  the  hilly 
district.  Here  is  a  deltghtftil  variety  of  fertile  prairie 
and  valuable  woodland,  enriched  vrith  springs,  and  rim- 
lets  of  pure  and  sparkling  water,  which,  like  the  larger 
streams,  are  invariably  bordered  by  wooded  **  bottoms.'* 
The  undulations  often  swell  at  lengthened  intervals  into 
eminences  of  soft  acdirity,  from  the  summits  of  wbidi 
the  eye  may  repose  on  some  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  na- 
ture. 

The  rolling  lands  between  the  Guadaloupe  and  Nnecet 
sweep  towa^  the  north-west,  with  an  elevation  gra- 
dually increasing,  until  they  terminate  in  the  high  land 
range,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  level 
region  of  the  coast.  Timber  and  water  are  not  so  abun- 
dant in  this  section  as  in  the  country  lying  fhrther  east : 
but  it  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 

The  Mountainous  Region  forms  part  of  the  Sierra 
Mkdre,  that  great  chain  which,  broken  at  the  junctios 
of  the  rivers  Puerco  and  Rio  Grande,  and  taking  a  north- 
easterly course,  enters  Texas  Proper,  at  the  sources  of 
the  river  Nueces.  Continuing  thence,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, to  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Sikba,  a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado,  and  inclining  eastward  down  the  San  Saba, 
it  crosses  the  Colorado,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  wood- 
lands of  the  Upper  Brazos,  between  the  river  of  which 
name  and  the  Sabine  the  country  is  rolling  or  level. 
Spurs  of  this  mountain  range  project  southwudly  down 
the  rivers  Medina  and  GnacUJoupe,  to  the  vicinity  of  Ssn 
Antonio  de  Bexar.  Other  spurs  branch  down  the  riven 
Llano  and  Piedemales  and  the  smaller  western  tribo- 
taries  of  the  Colorado ;  and  similar  spurs  extend  to  the 
Colorado  above  San  Saba  for  a  considerable  distaaee, 
rounding  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Andres  and  Bos^e 
rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Brazos. 

The  mountains  are  of  third  and  fourth  magnitude  is 
point  of  elevation :  those  of  San  Saba  are  deemed  the 
highest.  They  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oakt 
cedar,  and  other  trees,  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubheir. 
Extensive  valleys  of  alluvial  soil  wind  throughout  the 
range ;  most  of  them  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  pro- 
fitable culture.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  themselves 
with  not  a  few  of  their  summits,  are  adapted  to  agricnl- 
ture.  Copious  and  limpid  springs  abound  in  the  bifh  ' 
lands,  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  forming  innumerable  rim- 
lets,  which,  gliding  with  a  rapid  current,  unite  their  w»-  i 
ters,  until  they  swell  into  large  and  bounteous  rivers,  that 
scatter  plenty  over  the  central  and  western  districts  of  i 
the  Brazos  and  Bexar.  Of  the  table  lands  beyond  the 
mountains,  which  are  said  to  be  healthy  and  fertile,  little 
is  known,  and  still  less  of  the  northern  region,  extending 
to  the  42''  of  north  latitude. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  Texas  still  wants  a  good 
harbour ;  the  coast  of  the  Republic  oflfering  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Here,  howeyer,  we  find  an  accredited  pilot  bred  in 
the  British  navy,  affirming  that  Galveston  affords 
a  harbour  that  may  be  approached  with  less  dan- 
ger than  any  port  in  the  United  States ;  as,  on  the 
whole  line  of  coast  west  of  the  Sabine,  in  five  fi- 
thorns  of  water,  is  the  best  holding  ground^ at 
all  seasons  of  the  year."  The  numerous  cIeek^ 
islands,  and  inlets  in  this  lagoomsk  and  singular 
coast  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  Reports  of  the  Surveyors  employed  by  the 
different  great  Land  Companies,  though  about  &5 
liable  to  suspicion  as  any  other  lottery  advertisae- 
ments,  seem  to  be  confidently  relied  upon  by  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  nor  is  it  possible  at  present  to  say  wh&t 
degree  of  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  them,  even 
in  relation  tointei-nal  water  communication^thou^u 
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it  is  probable  that  navigation  doumwards^  which  is 
the  most  important  as  conveying  raw  produce  to 
markets  and  shipping  places,  will  be  found  as  free 
on  the  fine  rivers  of  Texas  as  on  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  rolling  country  in  general  is  repre- 
sented as  lightly  timbered,  like  the  Great  Western 
Prairies  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  apprehend 
that  the  general  resemblance  is,  in  several  other  re- 
8l)ects»  closer  than  the  Texans  are  willing  to  allow. 
The  porous  nature  of  much  of  the  soil,  which  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  stagnant  swamps,  also  dries 
up  tlie  rivulets  in  summer,  and  presents  permanent 
inconveniencies,  which  are  thus  proposed  to  be  ob- 
viated. 

In  the  sand-bed  branches  fed  by  small  springs,  the  wa- 
ter not  nnfrequently  retires  by  day  and  retunis  at  night, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  traveller,  on  stirring  from 
his  encampment  at  early  mom.  An  ample  supply  of  good 
and  cool  water,  fit  for  all  domestic  uses,  may  be  pro- 
''iired  in  every  section  of  the  country,  by  digging  wells 
of  a  moderate  depth.  Rain-water,  easily  collected  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  is  frequently  used  on  the  eastern 
''oast,  and  is,  when  cooled  with  ice,  agreeable  to  the  taste 
in  warm  weather ;  but  this  mode  of  keeping  the  essential 
element  is  objected  to  as  tending,  in  the  low  lands,  to 
the  prodnetion  of  annoying  insects. 

Heavy  rains,  and  the  sadden  descent  of  torrents  from 
the  high  lands,  sometimes  occasion  unexpected  overflows 
on  the  sloping-grounds  adjacent  to  the  water-courses. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  limited  an  extent  and  brief 
daration  to  be  seriously  injurious  to  property  or  health. 
The  rise  of  even  the  minor  streams,  in  the  rainy  season, 
i>  snfficient  to  enable  the  settlers  to  convey  their  surplus 
prodnce  by  boats,  or  small  craft,  to  the  coast.  Free,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  overwhelming  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  vast  tributaries,  and  on  the  other, 
from  the  scanty  or  partial  distribntion  of  water,  which 
occasions  total  barrenness  in  some  extensive  sections  of 
Mexico,  and  in  others  the  extremes  of  sterility  and  fruit- 
fulness,  Texas  derives  from  the  earth  and  the  clouds  as 
large  a  share  of  aqueous  nutriment  as  any  portion  of  the 
t?raperate  zone.  It  is  the  rare  felicity  of  this  favoured 
laud  to  combine  within  itself  the  advantages  both  of  a 
northern  and  a  southern  climate,  evinced  in  its  serene 
ikies,  its  branchinp^  streams,  its  fertilizing  rains,  and  its 
diversified  products. 

From  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas,  onwards  to  the 
Equator,  the  tendency  of  the  regular  division  of  wet  and 
dry  seasons  increases,  until  they  form  the  great  climatic 
distinctions. 

We  have  already  stated  our  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  theory  of  Texas  enjoying  a  climate 
neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as 
even  the  Atlantic  States  of  America,  though  Captain 
Marryat  states  a  plausible  cause,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice  ;  but  if  tlie  following  description 
he  accurate,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  superior 
healthfulness  of  the  level  land  of  Texas. 

On  the  coast,  especially  near  the  large  river  bottoms, 
which  are  occasionally  overflowed,  the  climate  is  similar 
to  the  ttei(^boaring  state  of  Louisiana,  but  with  an 
unple  abatement  of  its  ii^gnrious  influences.  The  forests 
U]e  firee  from  the  rank  undergrowth  of  the  woody  dis- 
tricts of  Lower  Louisiana,  as  the  level  region  generally 
is  from  those  putrid  swamps,  the  exhalations  from  which, 
nnder  the  rays  of  a  bomiug  sun,  poison  the  atmosphere, 
&Dd  prodnoe  sickness  and  death.  In  Texas,  from  river 
to  river,  the  country  is  an  open,  mild  acclivity ;  in  Loui- 
"iana  and  Mississippi,  from  river  to  river,  it  is  a  com- 
pactly wooded  level,  retaining  the  waters  of  the  annual 
mnndations,  which,  acted  upon  by  a  dense  vegetation 
Md  a  powerful  solar  heat,  generate  noxious  miasma,  the 
certain  caose  of  malignant  fevers.  In  the  low,  alluvial 
parts  of  Texas,  intermittent  fevers  frequently  prevail ; 
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but  to  these  visitations  all  new  countries  are  subject, 
particularly  where,  by  the  clearing  of  the  timbered  land, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  first  break  upon  the  vegetable  deposit 
of  ages. 

So,  after  all,  Texas  is  not  exempted,  cannot  in- 
deed, in  the  nature  of  things,  be  exempted,  from 
the  scourge  of  all  new  settlements  in  rich  soils, 
even  in  moderately  hot  latitudes.  One  decided 
natural  superiority  Texas  may  claim,  and  it  is  of 
vast  magnitude. 

While  the  midsummer  air  of  the  alluvial  region  of  the 
Mississippi  is  surcharged  with  noxious  moisture,  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Texas  is  quickened  and  renovated  by  iu- 
vigorating  breezes  from  tiie  blue  expanse  of  ocean  which, 
passing  over  the  dry,  rolling,  and  verdant  surface  of  the 
interior,  enliven  the  spirits,  and  induce  a  love  of  exis- 
tence, even  fot  the  passive  physical  enjoyment  it  affbrds. 

Bat  for  these  refreshing  breezes,  which,  during  six 
months,  blow  almost  without  intermission,  the  summer 
heat  of  the  low  lands  would  certainly  be  oppressive  and 
pernicious.  By  thermometer  calculations,  made  through- 
out  the  season,  from  April  to  September,  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  in  different  sections  of  the  conntry,  the 
mercury  has  been  found  to  range  from  63**  to  100"* :  ave- 
rage heat,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  73*;  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  83" ;  three  o'clock,  afternoon,  77".  But 
the  graduation  of  the  thermometer  can  convey  no  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  climate  of  Texas  to  those  who  have  never 
experienced  its  effects.  From  the  same  degree  of  heat 
which  in  New  Orleans  was  overpowering  and  relaxing, 
I  suffered  comparatively  little  inconvenience,  even  in 
Houston :  a  town  situated  in  a  low-lying  and  rather  in- 
salubrious  prairie.  So  steady,  bracing,  and  cooling  was 
the  breeze,  that  it  not  only  mitigated  the  heat,  but  enabled 
me  to  take  pedestrian  exercise  with  safety  in  the  open 
prairie  at  mid-day  in  the  fcrrid  month  of  Juno  ;  and  so 
potent  was  this  affectionate  and  welcome  wind,  that  I 
was  obliged,  when  writing,  to  close  the  southern  window 
of  my  apartment,  to  prevent  my  books  and  papers  from 
being  whirled  off  the  table  where  they  lay.  At  such 
times  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  have  carried  an 
expanded  umbrella  across  the  prairie.  From  the  Ist  of 
April  to  the  close  of  September,  these  benignant  breezes 
commence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  continue  until  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  gradually  die 
away ;  and,  as  they  decline,  the  elasticity  of  the  spirits 
sustains  a  corresponding  depression.  After  sunset,  a 
light  breeze  again  springs  up,  the  atmosphere  grows 
cooler  until  midnight,  and  increases  in  coolness  until 
early  mom,  when  the  covering  of  an  English  bed  at  tho 
same  season  is  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  the  wooer 
of  repose. 

The  sweet  south-western  breeze,  which  is  so  accessory 
to  health  and  comfort  on  the  level  region  of  the  coast, 
may  almost  be  termed  an  unmingled  luxury  among  the 
cool  springs,  translucent  streams,  wooded  ''bottoms,'* 
"islands"  of  timber,  and  flower-spangled  prairies  of  tho 
rolling  country. 

Drought,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  April 
to  September,  is  often  mollified  by  copious  refresh- 
ing showers,  which,  however,  fall  very  unequally. 
This  is  felt  by  farmers  as  tlie  chief  defect  in  the 
Texan  climate.  It  is  not  here  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon ;  nor  why. 

One  section  of  the  country  is  frequently  saturated  by 
teeming  showers,  while,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few 
miles,  the  ground  is  gaping  for  moisture.  At  such  a 
time,  by  keeping  to  the  open  prairie,  remote  from  the 
water-courses,  whose  circumjacent  woods  attract  the 
clouds  drifted  by  the  wind  from  the  gulf,  the  traveller 
may  pursue  his  course,  and  see  the  rain  at  intervals  de- 
scending around  him,  and  leaving  himself  untouched. 
Not  so,  however,  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  Then  wet 
weather  is  general,  and  in  the  early  spring  predominates, 
especially  on  the  coast,  where  it  breaks  up  the  roads, 
swells  the  streams,  and  sometimes  injures  the  stock,  and 
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iMurdithepTtpiniioiuiofihaagrieiiltiiriBt.  FromldAnh 
to  October,  eomparatiytly  little  rtia  fidls,  and  the  eon- 
Itant  action  of  the  ran  upon  a  dry,  open,  elerated  rar- 
ikce,  causes  a  regular  influx  of  air  from  Uie  sea. 

Eyery  country  and  climate  has  its  peonliar  dia  w- 
hacks.  If  we  axe  to  believe  our  nextKloor  con- 
tinental neighbours,  it  Is  impossible  to  exist  in  our 
own  cheerless,  sunlesi  land,  of  riolent  change, 
and  perpetual  vicissitude.  In  7kM#,  one  drawback 
on  human  comfort  is  those  impetuous  chill  winds, 
also  felt  in  the  Southern  United  States,  which  sud- 
denly occur  from  October  tiU  March,  tenned  '^  TA$ 
Nofihers,**  and  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
make  the  thermometer  descend,  at  Havannah,  to 
02^  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  Texas,  the  strong  'northers'*  set  in  about  the 
ttonth  of  November;  and  in  December  and  Januarv  the 
cold  north  winds  sweep  down  the  plains  with  nearly  as 
much  regularity  as  the  south-west  wind  in  rammer.  In 
these  ungenial  months,  the  southerly  winds  sometimes 
interpose  their  kindly  agencies,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
being  soon  fbllowed  by  rain,  the  sure  precursor  of  a 
'norther."  Early  and  late  in  the  winter  season,  the 
'  northers"  usually  blow  from  the  north-east ;  in  mid- 
winter, from  the  north-west.  The  effect  of  these  winds, 
in  changing  the  depth  of  the  tide-water  of  the  bays,  is 
singular,  and  applies  to  the  whole  line  of  coast. 

But  very  fine  days  occur  during  the  bad  season, 
and  the  grass  is  often  green  even  in  January.  So 
is  it  often  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  always.  A 
fine  climate,  a  climate  always  genial,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  gift  of  nature  to  any  country.  Its  influ- 
ence is  all-pervading,  and  perennial.  It  supplies 
many  wants,  it  comes  in  place  of  a  thousand  arti* 
ficial  luxuries.  It  is  itself  the  greatest  of  luxuries. 
It  is  not  perfect  in  any  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent— ^not  even  in  Texas,  although  two  crops  of 
garden-fruits  may  be  gathered  in  one  year,  and 
there  are  gardens  for  spring  and  summer,  and  others 
for  autumn  and  winter  with  crops  suitable  to  each 
Mason. 

The  '  northers."  which  are  peculiar  to  Texas,  and  the 
#iitem  coast  of  Mexico,  generally  fbllow  a  ftw  days  of 
rain  and  southerly  winds.  They  burst  ft»rth  suddenly, 
with  a  gust  of  wind  which  almost  checks  respiration,  and 
seems  to  dry  up  all  the  moisture  of  the  skin ;  soTore  cold 
immediately  succeeds,  and  the  thermometer  frequently 
ftklls  ten  or  twelve  degrees  within  half  an  hour.  Their 
average  duration  is  three  days ;  the  clouds  generally  dis- 
appear a  ftv9  hours  after  their  commencement,  leaving  a 
clear,  cold  sky.  Coming  ft^m  a  point  west  by  north, 
they  depress  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  lower  than 
easterly  winds ;  but  they  are  regarded  as  less  prejudicial 
to  health.  During^the  rammer  months,  'northers"  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  their  rude  visits  are  not  an  un- 
mixed evil,  as  they  tend  much  to  purify  the  air.  The 
shelter  of  the  groves  and  woods  ailbrds  sufficient  protec* 
tion  to  cattle  from  their  assaults. 

11ieT«  is  no  encouragement  to  medical  practi- 
tioners in  Texas ;  at  least  not  yet. 

If  any  part  of  Texas  can  be  tamed  sickly,  it  is  the 
harrow  strip  of  country  numing  paraUel  to  the  gulf, 
where,  in  the  low,  timbered-bottoms,  the  rivets  deposit 
the  accumulations  of  their  annual  overflows.  In  this 
section,  to  which  Provldenoe  has  granted  exuberant  fer- 
tility, in  oon4>ensatiott  of  its  comparative  insalubrity, 
settlen  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  bilious  and  inter- 
aittent  fevers ;  but,  after  receding  some  distanee  from 
the  coast,  no  part  of  the  globe  is  more  friendly  to  the 
regular  action  of  the  human  frume*  The  towns  imme- 
diately on  the  coast,  vrithin  the  direct  range  of  the  trade 
^rrindfl^  are  healthy,  although  rather  trying  to  temporary 


sojourners  from  cold  elimes,  doling  the  months  of  Jane, 
July,  and  August.  Pulmonary  consumption,  so  dettne- 
tive  in  EnglsAd  and  the  northern  states  of  the  Amerieu 
Union,  is  almost  uxtoown  in  Texas.  RheumatJssi  sad 
chronic  diseases  are  not  prevalent ;  and  nine-tenths  of  tht 
Republio  are  considered  healthier  than  the  most  hsilthy 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  opinion  of  reipeoUbIs 
medical  men,  a  residence  in  this  country  would  be  sa  Ik- 
vourable  to  persons  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  as  the 
South  of  Europe,  or  Madeira.  As  a  general  h/tt,  it  mkj 
be  stated,  that  the  Ikrther  from  the  lands  bordering  oa 
the  ooast,  the  more  salubrious  is  the  locality ;  and  po^ 
sons  who  arrive  in  rammer  will  be  quite  safr  byi;retiriBf 
fifty  or  sixty  .miles  inland.  Western  Texas  ii  best 
adapted  to  a  northern  constitntion ;  and  above  the  &Ils 
of  the  Braaos,  or  in  the  region  lying  about  sevea^milei 
above  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  westward  of  the  BraioS) 
natives  of  Great  Britain  mav  settle  with  at  least  is  Uu 
a  prospect  of  longevity  as  ttiev  had  at  home.  The  dis* 
trict  comprehended  in  the  Bfexican  **  department"  of 
Bexar  is  of  remarkable  salubrity.  It  rarely  freeies  in 
winter ;  and  in  rammer,  the  heat,  by  the  themometer 
seldom  exceeds  85^. 

Every  raoceeding  year,  by  extending  cultivation  sad 
the  clearing  of  the  woods  in  the  lower  region,  with  im- 
provements in  drainage  and  the  police-  of  towns,  will 
dinunish  tiie  few  exis^ig  sources  of  sickness.  At  present, 
Europeans  need  not  be  detened  by  apprehensions  on  tbe 
score  of  health,  from  removing  to  a  country  whose  pew- 
ers  of  production  all  but  anticipate  the  necessities  of  mio* 
Clothing  adm>ted  to  the  rammer  and  winter  of  EngUad 
is  suitable  for  tiie  warm  and  wintry  seaaons  of  the  youf 
republic.  Lightlv  burthened  to  raise  an  abundance  of  sU 
things  requisite  for  comfortable  rabsistence,  the  hnass 
frnme—stunted  in  its  growth  and  swerved  from  its  &ir 
proportions  by  the  inferior  and  insufficient  food  and  in- 
cessant drudgery,  which  enfeeble  and  wear  down  the 
physical  energies  of  the  depresied  and  hopeless  laboa^ 
ers  of  Britain,  and  the  states  of  the  old  vrorld— will,  oe 
the  kindly  soil,  and  under  the  fostering  temperatnre  of 
Texas,  expand  its  dimensions,  and  assume  tbe  mooJd  of 
strength  and  the  symmetry  of  beauty.  In  tfaveUinf 
through  the  United  States,  I  was  continually  stmek  by 
the  changes  which,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two, 
had  been  eflhoted  in  the  various  European  races  by  tnai- 
plantation  to  a  land  where  labour  is  respected,  and  eoa- 
paratively  independent.  In  Baltimore,  especially,  ^leie 
there  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  poorCsthe- 
lie  Irish,  I  was  frequently  amused  by  a  gtecinwn  of  the 
Hibemo- American — the  offiq»rittg  of  eome  laborious  exile 
of  Erin-— in  the  state  of  transition,  and  wavering  u  ^t 
were,  between  his  insular  descent  and  his  eoatinentsl 
nativity.  The  broad,  low  comedy  features  and  herd 
scrubbv  undergrowth  of  the  origbial  ill-fod  and  hud- 
worked  importation  had  become  graTo,  elee^ated,  and 
erect ;  and,  in  another  generation,  theOeltic  physiogaonT 
and  hard-compressed  corporeal  outline  bade  flur  to  be 
obliterated  in  the  comparatively  austere  aqpect  and  toll 
spare  build  of  the  undoubted  American.  In  waUdiiic 
with  a  republican  friend  on  the  quays  of  New  YoTk^  I 
notieed  aheap  of  uncouth  and  squalid  Dutch  and  Bavi- 
rians  just  deposited  from  an  emigrant-ship,  and  remaik- 
ed  the  contrast  which  their  dirty  and  squi^  i^peaisace 
exhibited  to  the  native  popnlatlett.  <*Sach  as  they  sre," 
said  my  companion, "  ws  diall  see  their  ^«geay  tapenni 
up  among  us  like  lilies  r*  And  so  it  is:  medsrateU- 
hour,  abundant  food,  usefol  instraetion,  and  the  absnee 
of  servile  forms,  are  speedily  indicated  by  the  thooghtftl 
look,  erect  gait,  and  devel<^ed  fonn. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  civilised  worid  is  there  s 
race  of  men  more  generally  laife  and  robnst  than  in  the 
south-western  states  of  the  Union,  and  certainly  none 
more  enteiprising  and  eneigetic 

The  gay  and  foarless  spirit  of  roving  entefprise  whkh 
animates  the  athletic  Kentuekian  is  proverbial ;  yet  the 
soil  and  climaU  of  his  parent  State,  which  aonrieh  the 
vigour  that  inspires  him  vrith  adventurous  daring,  mvt 
yield  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the  plains  and  sides  of 
Texas. 
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Bat  w  mutt  stop.  Mr.  Kennedy  goes  beyond 
LnJay  with  Kentucky,  in  sounding  the  praises  of 
Texas ;  yet  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
are  beyond  doubt  yexy  great.  Every  region  has  its 
peculiar  capabilities.  The  lsteu  of  the  coast  are 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco ;  for  the 
first  of  which  the  bottoms  of  Texas  possess  advan- 
tages over  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  firost  does  not  set  in  so  early.  The 
more  inland  districts  are  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane,  Indian  com,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, sweet  and  conunon,  olives,  and  grapes.  The 
cotton  produoad  on  the  low  alluvial  luids  of  Texas 
is  said  to  equal  the  sea^ialand  Georgian  cotton, 
which  is  reckoned  the  finest  quality  that  comes 
firom  the  United  States  to  the  Liverpool  market. 
The  culture  is  also  said  to  be  easier,  as  the  plants 
do  not  require  to  be  renewed  ofbener  than  once  in 
three  years ;  while  in  the  United  States  they  must 
be  renewed  annually.  The  expense  of  cultivation 
is  thus  considerably  less ;  while  the  return  on  the 
acre  is  considerably  greater. 

It  is  to  Texas  that  we  must  look  for  the  supply 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  cotton  which 
will  be  required  for  those  extended  manufactures 
to  which  free-trade  must  yet  give  rise ;  and  it  may, 
it  is  here  alleged,  be  cultivated,  not  only  by  free 
blacks,  but  by  a  white  population ;  *^  because 
(according  to  Captain  Manyat)  Texas,  though  so 
far  south,  is>  prairie  country ;  and  from  its  situa- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexicb,  a  sea- 
breese  aiwaya  blows  across  it,  rendering  it  cool,  and 
refreshing  it."  This  breeze  he  considers  a  continu- 
ation of  the  trade-winds.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
is  certainly  likely  to  prosper  in  Texas,  but  we  ima- 
gine that,  whatever  may  afterwards  take  place, 
negro  slaves  only  are  engaged  in  it  at  present.  The 
same  fact,  probably,  still  applies  to  sugar.  Yet  the 
whole  number  of  negroes  in  the  country,  if  we  may 
credit  report,  is  only  from  six  to  ten  thousand-*-a 
number  which  looks  as  if  the  whole  were  guess- 
work. We  cannot,  however,  believe  the  extravagant 
statement  of  the  Dutch  Consul-general  at  Havan- 
nah,  quoted  by  Mr.  TumbuU,  that  15,000  Africans 
had  been  sent  from  Cuba  to  Texas  in  one  year  I  This 
the  want  of  capital  must  of  itself  have  rendered 
hnpoesible ;  neither  can  we  believe  the  whole 
nmnber  of  slaves  only  between  six  and  ten  thou- 
sand, while  the  whites  amount  to  200,000. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  is  much  less 
expensive  in  Texas  than  in  the  United  States. 
We  hear  of  one  man,  assisted  by  a  boy  of  ten, 
nlsing  and  gathering  1500  bushels  in  one  year. 
The  retums  are— fifty,  sixty,  and  seTenty  bushels 
per  acre.  The  demand,  owing  to  the  great  influx 
of  settlers,  is  constant,  and  the  price  consequently 
^h.  Vineyards^  which  have  not  yet  prospered  in 
the  United  States,  would,  it  is  imagined,  thrive 
wril  in  Texas;  and  Humboldt  foretells,  that  to 
the  upland  x^ons  of  this  fine  country,  the  Ame- 
rican continent  must  look  for  wine.  Tobacco 
pows  luxuriantly  in  the  alluvial  bottoms,  indigo 
is  indigenous,  wild  eochineal  is  obtained,  and  the 
uolbeny  thrives  vigorously  in  Western  Texas. 
1a  short,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  what  the  Re- 
poblie  does  not  spontaneously  produee,  or  is  not 


capable  of  producing.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said,  large  timber  does  not  seem  plentiful^ 
though  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  skirting 
the  prairies,  or  girdling  the  mountains,  much  fine 
timber  is  found,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  un- 
derwood. It  is  on  drift-wood,  brought  plentifully 
down  by  the  streams  at  the  periodical  floods,  that 
the  settlers  depend  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
fuel.  The  northern  division  of  Texas  possesses 
a  novel  and  remarkable  feature  worthy  of  notice, 
in  what  is  termed  the  Oro8s  Timber. 

The  Cross  Timber  is  a  continaoos  series  of  forestSi 
extending  £rom  the  woody  region  at  the  sources  of  the 
Trinity,  in  a  direct  line  north,  across  the  apparently  in- 
terminable prairies  of  northern  Texas  and  the  Osark  ter- 
ritory, to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  riyer.  This 
belt  of  timber  varies  in  width  from  five  to  fiftv  miles. 
Between  the  Trinity  and  Red  Biver  it  is  generally  fh>m 
five  to  nine  miles  wide,  and  is  so  remarkably  straight 
and  regular,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  work  of  art.  When 
viewed  firom  the  adjoining  prairies  on  the  east  or  wes^ 
it  appears  in  the  distance  like  an  immense  wall  of  woods 
stretching  from  south  to  north  in  a  straight  line,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  lost  in  the  horizon.  There  appears 
to  be  no  peculiarity  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  Gross  Timber  passes,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  country ;  but,  where  the 
eountnr  is  level,  the  region  traversed  by  the  Cross  Timber 
is  level ;  where  it  is  undulating,  and  where  it  is  hilly,  that 
iJso  is  uneven,  conforming  in  every  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral features  of  the  atUoining  country.  The  trees  com- 
posing these  forests  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  pecu* 
liarity  from  those  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
adjoining  prairies,  or  in  the  bottoms  bordering  the 
streams  which  intersect  the  Cross  Timber.  Oak,  hickory, 
elm,  white  oak,  post  oak,  holly,  and  other  trees,  are 
fonnd  in  it.  The  elm  is  often  found  growing  luxuriantly 
fkr  from  any  stream,  and  in  apparently  poor  and  sandv 
soil.  The  black  jack,  a  species  of  oak,  is  met  with 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
<<Black  Jack  Ridges,"  at  the  sources  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Cross  Timber,  in  its  general  direction,  does  not 
perceptibly  vary  ftvm  the  true  meridian.  Dr.  Irion  (for* 
merly  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic)  a  few  years 
since  aeeompanied  a  party  of  surveyors,  who  measured  a 
line  extending  forty  miles  due  south  from  the  bank  of  the 
Red  River,  near  the  Cross  Timber,  and  found,  to  their 
surprise,  that  the  western  border  of  the  Cross  Timber 
continued  parallel  with  this  line  through  the  whole  dis* 
tance.  As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  Croas  Tim- 
ber forms  the  great  landmark  of  the  western  prairies ; 
and  tiie  Indians  and  hunters,  when  describing  their  routes 
across  the  country,  in  their  various  expeditions,  refer  to 
the  Croas  Timber,  as  the  navigators  of  Europe  refer  to 
the  meridian  ef  Greenwich.  If  they  wish  to  fhmish  a 
sketch  of  the  route  taken  in  any  expedition,  they  first 
draws  line  representing  the  Gross  Timber,  and  another 
representing  the  route  taken,  intersecting  the  former. 
Thus  a  simple,  but  correct,  map  of  the  portion  of  country 
traversed  in  the  expedition  is  at  once  presented  to  view. 

The  rea&arkable  uniformity  which  charaeteriies  the 
Cross  Timber,  and  its  apparently  artificial  arrangement 
under  a  partieolar  meridian,  has  induced  some  persons 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  wortc  of  art,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
the  unknown  race  of  men  who  have  erected  the  mounds 
and  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Missiasippi  valley.  It  ia 
difficult  to  eonceive,  however,  for  what  usefiil  purpose  it 
could  have  been  intended,  unless  as  a  land-mark  to  dis- 
tinguish the  boundary  between  two  nations.  But  whe- 
ther it  be  the  work  of  art  or  of  nature,  will  probably 
never  be  determined.  The  lines  of  civilisation  are  ra- 
pidly extendhw  towards  it,  and  soon  the  semtiny  of 
science  will  befor  ever  ehecked  by  the  destroying  axe  of 
the  pioneer. 

The  whole  fiMo  of  tho  eovoitsy  it  xeprsfsirtod  at 
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rich  in  indigenous  grasses,  and  it  possesses  a  yarious 
and  beautiful  Flora.  Here,  again,  is  a  passage 
worthy  of  Imlay  : — 

To  the  unscientific  eye,  its  mnUitudinons  amy  of 
plants  and  flowers  would  seem  to  defy  calculation  and 
arrangement.  Many  of  the  northern  garden-flowers  and 
hot-house  exotics  bloom  spontaneously  on  the  prairies ; 
amongst  others,  the  dahlia,  the  trumpet-flower,  the  ge- 
ranium, heartVease,  lupin,  several  varieties  of  the  lily 
and  digitalis,  lady's-slipper,  anemone,  jessamine,  golden 
rod,  lobelia  cardinalis,  the  passion-flower,  &c.  Of  the 
rose,  numerous  varieties,  including  perpetual,  monthly, 
and  multiflora,  yield  their  sweetness,  without  exacting 
fh>m  man  any  care  in  return.  Primroses,  violets,  and 
the  delicate  flower  of  the  ground-apple,  are  common  em- 
bellishments of  the  soil.  The  slopes  ascending  from  the 
water-courses  arc  often  entirely  overrun  with  the  elastic 
and  delicate  mimosa  sfttsitita,  which  shrinks  and  con- 
tracts its  leaves,  to  the  distance  of  many  feet  in  advance 
of  the  approaching  wayfarer. 

The  open,  wood-girdled  lands,  which  the  early  French 
settlers  in  the  Mississippi  valley  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  *' prairies,"  or  meadows,  and  which  are  called 
** savannas"  by  the  Spaniards,  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  landscape,  of  Texas,  in  common  with  the 
scenery  of  Illinois,  and  some  other  Western  States.  In 
Texas,  the  prairies  vary  in  extent  from  one  hundred  to 
many  thousand  acres.  Their  superior  elevation,  which, 
with  the  porous  quality  of  the  soil,  facilitates  drainage, 
renders  them  more  healthy  than  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
on  which  the  waters  lodge  until  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

Mrs.  HoUey,  a  lady  whose  pen,  as  is  well  known, 
was  set  in  motion  on  purpose  to  sound  the  praises 
of  Texas,  is  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  particularly  in  her  ilowery  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation  in  this  "  teiTes- 
trial  paradise";  nor  though  her  colours  are  glow- 
ing, does  he  consider  her  picture  overcharged. 

Texas  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  and  coal, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous^  are  said  to  abound 
from  the  Trinity  River  to  the  Grand  River.  Salt 
is  abundant  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  there  are  numerous  saline  lakes  and  springs, 
and  also  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  springs.  Of 
the  wild  animals  we  have  already  spoken,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  say  much  of  bisons,  and  buifaloes,  and 
wild  horses,  in  reckoning  on  the  permanent  re- 
sources of  a  settled  country.  Here,  too,  among  other 
delicacies,  may  be  found  the  far-famed  canvass- 
back  duck,  and  a  species  of  tortoise,  not  much 
inferior  to  the  true  West  Indian  or  genuine  Alder- 
manic  turtle.  These,  however,  are  small  matters  ; 
and  the  book  contains  much  that  is  really  import- 
ant to  be  known,  though  we  by  no  means  advise 
any  one  to  pack  up  his  alls  and  be  jogging  to 
Texasy  without  farther  examination.  All  that  is 
here  set  before  emigrants,  with  every  appearance 
of  probability,  and  which  there  is  no  natural  ob- 
stacle to  gainsay,  has  been,  we  ought  to  remember, 
promised  over  and  over  again  to  emigrants  to  South 
Australia,  and  the  Swan  River  settlements,  or 
wherever  a  great  Company  has  land  to  sell. 

In  describing  the  three  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
soil  of  Texas,  the  emigrant  has  been  furnished  with  a 
general  guide  to  direct  him  in  pitching  his  tent,  or  erect- 
ing his  log-house,  in  conlormity  with  his  previous  habits 
and  ultimate  views.  If  the  native  of  a  southern  clime, 
devoted  to  tropical  agriculture,  and  anxious  to  obtain 
quick  and  large  returns  from  capital,  he  will  And  a  suit- 
able fleld  of  operation  ou  the  allayial  lands  of  the  ^ast. 


or  the  rich  ^  bottoms  "  of  the  Red  River.  If  aceasiomed 
to  a  more  temperate  clime,  and  the  mixed  pnnoit  of 
farming  and  stork-raising,  he  will  be  quite  at  home  on 
the  rolling  prairies.  If  transplanted  from  the  keen  and 
vigorous  north,  from  a  land  where  the  aid  of  manufac- 
turing industry  has  been  called  in  to  assist  the  endea- 
vonrs  of  the  grower  of  wheat,  and  ihe  breeder  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  his  proper  resting-place  will  be  in  the  bracing 
neighbourhood  of  the  north-western  high  lands,  where 
tender  pasturage  awaits  the  importation  of  the  Merino, 
and  streams,  rapid  and  perennial,  invite  the  erection  of 
mills  and  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

Cattle  and  swine,  and,  indeed,  horses  and  mnles,  may 
be  reared  everywhere,  with  an  absence  of  trouble  and 
expense  almost  incredible.  So  favourable  is  the  climate, 
and  so  abundant  the  provision  which  Nature  has  made, 
that  little  attention  is  requisite  beyond  such  precautions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  straying  away 
or  becoming  wild.  For  horses  and  cattle,  the  prairie- 
grasses  and  the  cane-brakes  offer  a  never-failing  supply 
of  provender;  and  the  "  mast"  of  the  woods,  with  the 
native  ground-pea,  and  various  nutritious  roots,  will  long 
afford  unbought  subsistence  to  hogs.  Even  salt  is  ready 
at  hand  for  the  preservation  of  animal  health. 

Live  stock  may  be  introduced  from  the  United  States, 
purchased  in  the  country,  or  procnred  cheap  from  the 
Mexicans  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  increase  is  more 
rapid  than  in  colder  climes ;  the  produce  is  earlier;  and, 
allowing  for  all  casualties,  stock  generally  will  double 
their  numbers  every  two  years,  without  any  exaction  of 
care  or  cost.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  first  cadf  to  be 
brought  forth  when  the  mother  is  but  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months  old.  Domestic  animals  fatten  very  fast ;  and  the 
beef  and  pork  are  of  first-rate  quality.  The  increase  ob- 
tained by  a  Texan  farmer  from  two  pigs  amounted  to 
forty  in  ten  montlis ;  and  this  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
multiplication  of  stock.  To  prepare  hogs  for  market, 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  woods  in  autnnra,  when 
fattened  by  the  wild  nuts,  or  mast,  and  fed  for  a  few 
weeks  on  Indian  com,  which  imparts  solidity  to  the  flesh, 
and  whiteness  and  firmness  to  the  lard.  Without  this 
preparatory  feeding,  the  flesh  will  be  soft  and  oily,  and 
hard  to  keep,  though  not  deficient  in  flavour  for  present 
use. 

There  will  always  be  a  large  consumption  of  beef  and 
pork,  together  with  butter,  milk,  lard,  and  poultry,  in 
the  towns,  and  among  the  lowland  planters,  who  restrict 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
A  ready  market  offers,  also,  in  Louisiana,  besides  the 
demand  that  will  arise  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  All  the  Indian  com  and  other  bread 
stu&  will,  for  a  long  period,  be  consumed  in  the  cons- 
try,  and  obtain  a  profitable  sale  there,  owing  to  the  great 
influx  of  emigrants.  Settlers  with  small  capital  usually 
sell  the  oxen,  which  are  serviceable  for  draught,  and  re- 
tain the  cows,  so  that  in  a  very  few  years  they  have,  in 
stock  alone,  ample  means  of  rustic  independence. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  will 
cost  more  to  raise  a  brood  of  chickens  in  Texas,  than  an 
equal  number  of  cattle.  The  one  is  feeble  and  dependent, 
and  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  house ;  its  natural 
means  of  sustenance  are  soon  exhausted ;  and  it  most  be 
protected  and  provided  with  food.  The  others  range 
abroad ;  are  nourished  and  defended  by  their  respective 
dams,  feeding  on  the  untilled  and  ungamered  harvests 
of  nature ;  and  are  very  soon  competent  to  protect  and 
support  themselves. 

Although  horses  tlirlve  well  on  the  natural  pastures, 
thoy  will,  if  worked  hard,  require  some  grain.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Lower  Brazos  is  reputed  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  health  of  these  animals,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
numbers  of  insects  in  the  summer.  The  wool  of  the 
Mexican  sheep  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  this  maybe 
attributed  to  neglect  in  breeding,  and  to  the  prcdomi- 
nance  of  prickly  shrubs  in  the  plains  where  the  flocks  of 
the  interior  feed.  Tlie  'flesh  of  the  sheep  reared  in  the 
northern  and  westem  parts  of  Texas,  is  tender  and  weU- 
flavoured ;  and  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  An£l*>- 
Amcrican  farmer  will  soon  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
fleece.    Mr.  Flower,  aa  English  agrjcUturist,  who  set- 
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tied,  in  1817,  on  the  prairie  lands  of  IIlinoiB,  by  the  in- 
troduotion  of  Merino  and  Saxony  rams,  produced,  from 
the  descendants  of  the  country  ewes,  fleeces  of  as  fine 
wool  u  those  of  the  original  imported  stock.  A  few 
flocks  of  sheep  have  been  introduced  lately  into  Texas, 
and,  by  their  rapid  increase,  rich  fleeces,  and  delicate 
mDtton,  show  that  they  will  remunerate  the  owners. 
One  flock  which  had  been  driven  as  &r  into  the  Interior 
as  Austin,  appeared  with  their  lambs  in  good  condition 
in  the  month  of  January,  many  of  them  being  fit  for  the 
bntcher.  Goats  multiply  rapidly,  requiring  no  other 
attention  than  what  is  necessary  to  preyent  them  from 
becoming  wild,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  wolves  in 
the  distant  settlements.  The  prairies  are  burnt  oyer 
twice  a-year :  in  midsummer,  and  about  the  opening  of 
winter.  Immediately  after  the  burning,  the  grass  springs 
np,  so  that  there  is  a  nearly  constant  supply  throughout 
the  rear. .  It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  inhabitants, 
that,  in  the  cold  and  stubborn  North,  man  lives  for  the 
bcut;  but  in  Texas  the  beast  lives  for  man.  A  cli- 
mate that  almost  renders  house  shelter  unnecessary, 
and  a  soil  that  approaches  to  the  character  of  an  ever- 
abundant  meadow,  warrant  the  observation.  Artificial 
grasses  have  been  beneficially  introduced  in  the  prairies 
of  the  Western  States ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  fail  in  Texas,  where  the  moat  luxuriant 
f^attna  are  indigenous.  Lire  stock,  with  cotton  and 
sngar,  are  destined  to  form  the  great  staples  of  the  coun- 
try. Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  driven  fh>m  Eastern 
Texas  overland  to  Natchez,  Natchitoches,  and  New 
Orleans,  at  a  trifling  cost,  as  grass  is  plentiful,  and  the 
drivers  carry'provisions,  shoot  game,  and  ^  camp  out."  . 
The  most  healthy  and  pleasant  portions  of  Texas  are 
in  the  region  of  Nacogdoches,  the  rolling  country  between 
the  Brazos  and  the  (>>lorado ;  southward  and  westward 
of  the  latter  river — high  up  on  the  Brazos  and  its 
branches,  to  ^Robertson's  Colony,",  and  in  ''.Beale's 
Grant,"  near  the  Rio  Grande.  The  new  administrative 
divisions  of  the  Republic  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  settlements ;  and  the  extension  of  counties  being  co- 
incident with  the  spread  of  population,  the  boundaries  of 
thirty-two  were  defined  by  law  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Commencing  east- 
ward from  the  Sabine  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  shall 
notice  those  characteristics  of  the  several  counties  that 
ue  calculated  to  interest  the  emigrant  pausing  upon  the 
choice  of  a  "  location." 

These  counties  are  respectively  described.  Some 
of  them  are  already  thinly  settled,  but  the  greater 
proportion  are  still  almost,  or  altogether,  without 
inhabitants — save  perhaps  here  and  there  on  the 
river  banks.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  obtained  some  ori- 
pnal  Journals  of  Surveys,  which  enable  him  to 
describe  extensive  and  fine  regions  which  are  still 
comparatively  unknown,  and  which  complete  the 
topography  of  Texas.  He  protests  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  or  tempting  his  unwary  coun- 
trymen from  their  homes,  '^  to  endure  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment  on  an  alien  soil" ;  and  thus 
again  sets  forth  the  superiority  of  Texas  as  a  field 
for  emigrants  over  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

In  the  selection  of  land,  settlers  will  always  be  more 
or  less  influenced  by  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
copntry  they  have  left ;  therefore,  emigrants  fr«m  a  low- 
lyiog  district  are  likely  to  prefer  the  level  region  of 
Texas,  while  those  who  have  firom  infancy  breathed  the 
moontain  air,  will  direct  their  steps  towards  the  high- 
lands. For  a  similar  reason,  some  will  prefer  a  wooded 
section,  and  others  an  open  or  lightly-timbered  prairie. 
For  the  emigrant  of  small  capital,  or  the  European  set- 
tler unused  to  a  warm  climate,  and  the  laborious  process 
<>f  "clearing"  forest-land,  the  upland  prairie,  backed  by 
a  timbered  and  perennial  water-course,  ofiers  by  far  the 
most  eligible  « location." 

To  hew  oot  a  farm  from  tho  heart  of  the  primeval 
forest,  is  a  ponderous  and  life-consuming  task^  even  for 


the  American  backwoodsman,  accustomed  to  wield  the 
axe  from  boyhood,  and  to  trust  for  subsistence  to  the 
unerring  rifle.  Alas !  for  the  European,  if  above  the 
condition  of  a  daily  labourer,  who  is  constrained  to  en- 
gage in  the  unwonted  and  depressing  toil  1  Year  may 
follow  year,  and  find  him  struggling  with  difilculties 
which  he  is  destined  never  to  overcome.  By  dint  of  the  . 
severest  and  most  irksome  drudgery,  he  is  enabled  to  re- 
claim a  mere  patch  from  the  wilderness,  and  that  over^ 
spread  with  unsightly  stumps,  and  encircled  by  burned 
and  blackened  trees.  In  this  disheartening  pursuit  he 
wastes  the  fiower  of  his  manhood.  If  the  same  process 
be  performed  on. an  extensive  scale,  by  the  aid  of  hired 
labour,  the  expense  of  clearing  frequently  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  land  when  cleared.  To  all  these  drawbacks 
must  be  added  the  diseases  incidental  to  a  residence 
amidst  the  shades  of  the  newly  opened  forest,  where  the 
vegetable  accumulations  of  ages  are  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  beams  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  where  heaps  of 
levelled  timber  are  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  There, 
the  atmosphere  is  inevitably  tainted  with  noxious  ex- 
halations, which  soon  blanch  the  ruddiest  cheek,  and 
palsy  the  most  vigorous  arm. 

On  the  prairies.  Nature  has  prepared  the  soil  for  the 
husbandman,  who  has  only  to  enclose  his  farm  and  insert 
the  plough-share,  which  there  encounters  no  obstacle. 
The  labour  of  cultivation  is  consequently  easy.  A  heavy 
plough  and  a  strong  team  are  required  the  first  year,  to 
break  up  the  tough  sward  and  turn  over  the  soil.  The 
Indian  com  is  dropped  in  the  furrows  and  covered  with 
a  hoe,  which,  vrith  an  occasional  light  ploughing  to  clear 
away  the  weeds,  is  the  only  labour  bestowed  upon  it, 
until  it  is  fit  to  gather.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  crop  raised  in  this  manner  vrill  not  reach 
an  average  quantity,  although  it  arrives  very  oppor- 
tunely to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  settler.  By  turning 
the  grass  down,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  sun,  and  leav- 
ing the  soil  undisturbed,  the  sward  becomes  mellowed  in 
a  single  season,  and,  while  undergoing  the  process  of 
decomposition,  afibrds  nourishment  to  the  growing  com. 
In  the  ensuing  spring  the  roots  of  the  wild  grass  are 
completely  rotted,  and  the  plough  passes  through  a  rich 
light  mould  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry.  The 
ordinary  operations  of  farming  may  now  be  conducted  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  a  light  soil, 
unencumbered  with  rocks  or  stumps,  is  so  trifling  that 
the  farmer  has  sufficient  time  to  improve  his  land  and 
buildings.  On  a  level  plain  of  rich  mould,  the  plough 
may  be  managed  by  a  stripling ;  on  newly-cleared  tim- 
ber-lands, it  requires  strength  and  skill,  the  share  must 
be  sharpened  frequently,  and  is  often  broken,  and,  at  the 
best,  the  work  advances  slowly.  The  superior  facility 
of  working  open  land ;  the  saving  in  the  wear  of  farming 
implements ;  the  economy  of  time ;  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  degree  of  certainty  in  the  fiirmer's  calculations, 
vrith  the  comparative  exemption  from  local  disease,  give 
a  pre-eminence  to  the  prairie  over  the  timbered  land  not 
to  be  materially  reduced  by  any  inconvenience  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  wood.  It 
would  be  sounder  economy  for  a  farmer  to  settle  in  the 
midst  of  a  prairie,  and  draw  his  fuel  and  fencewood  flve 
miles,  than  to  undertake  the  clearing  of  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  According  to  an  experienced  American  autho- 
rity, the  agriculturists  of  Illinois  have  become  aware  of 
the  fact;  and  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
farmers  in  that  rich  and  improring  state,  who,  having 
purchased  a  small  piece  of  woodland  for  its  timber,  have 
selected  their  farms  at  a  distance,  on  the  prairie.  Sup- 
posing the  soil  of  both  to  be  of  equal  quality,  a  labourer 
can  cultivate  two-thirds  more  of  prairie  than  of  timbered 
land :  the  retums  are  larger,  and  the  capital  to  be  in- 
vested less.  The  soil  of  the  rolling  prairies  of  Texas  is 
a  deep  black  loam,  mixed  with  sand  in  various  propor- 
tions— ^not  certainly  so  rich  as  the  timbered  alluvions  of 
the  Brazos,  which  have  a  soil  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  to  the  depth  of  more  than  ten 
feet — but  valuable  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  for  grazing.  With  wood,  water ;  a  bonndless 
range  for  stock  of  all  descriptions ;  a  propitious  climate, 
and  fertile  plains,  free  from  the  obstruction  of  timber  or 
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•tone,  what  ctn  the  Kiubaadiiuin  dean  more  1  Nahure 
has  Uri^d  her  bonntiei  with  the  mimifioenoe  of  en  in* 
dolgent  parent :  it  only  lemaina  for  man  to  ehow  himself 
worthy  of  her  faToiin»  by  the  due  application  of  hie 
energies,  mental  and  corporeal,  and  the  temperate  nee  of 
the  means  of  eigoyment  plaoed  at  his  disposaL  For  a 
^  eensnal,  indolent,  nninqniring  raoe,  the  bowers  of  a  second 
Eden  would  bloom  in  Tain. 

To  British  and  Grerman  settlersy  who  shrink  from 
the  employment  of  slaye-labour,  and  deeire,  above 
all  things,  a  healthy  and  only  moderately  hot  loca- 
lity in  which  to  settle,  the  BoUUig  districts  of  the 
Republic  certainly  present  great  attraction.  The 
climate  of  these  intermediate  r^ions  is  the  finest  in 
Texas ;  the  country  is  not  densely  wooded,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  undulating  plains  and 
prairies  are  open,  generally  well- watered,  and  ready 
at  once  to  yield  their  riches  to  the  emigrant,  with- 
out the  long  labour  of  clearing,  required  in  taking 
in  the  forests  in  which  are  scattered  the  new  clear- 
ings of  Canada.  This  extensive  district  is  consider- 
ed to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
stock,  fos  which  the  Level  territory  of  Texas,  the 
adjoining  States  of  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  offer  a  ready  market.  The  rearing  of 
sheep  has  already  been  successfully  tried  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  and  promises  fairly. 

It  is  surely,  after  so  much  experience  of  the 
tricks  of  land-jobbers,  unnecessary  to  warn  emi- 
grants against  their  arts,  and  to  enjoin  the  neces- 
sity of  extreme  caution,  at  every  step  which  they 
take,  after  they  may  have  pondered  the  expedience 
of  embarking  for  Gkdveston  or  San  Luis.  And  to 
these  ports,  if  present  prospects  hold,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  British  vessels  as  frequently  chartered 
as  to  Port  Philip,  Adelaide,  or  New  Zealand. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  work  is 
devoted  to  an  elaborate  history  of  the  young  Re- 
public, comprehending  a  retrospect  of  the  previous 
history  of  Spanish  America,  and  of  the  Mexican  Fe- 
deral Republic;  the  revolt  of  the  Texan  colonists; 
their  vigorous  struggle,  which  was  not  at  all  righte- 
ous either  in  pretext  or  conduct,  whether  to  the 
Mexicans  or  Indians ;  and  the  final  settlement  of  a 
country  now  formally  admitted  into  the  fjianily  of 
Independent  States. 

The  constitution  of  Texas  resembles  that  of  the 
United  States,  save  that  Texas  is  an  ^nfs^rw/ instead 
of  A  federal  republic,  an  element  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  give  energy  and  compactness  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  ward  off  some  of  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  which  are  believed  to  attend  the  working 
of  the  fiBderal  system.  The  President  is  chosen  for 
three  years  only,  instead  of  four,  as  in  the  United 
States ;  and  is  not  eligible  to  be  re-elected  until  three 
years  have  elapsed  after  his  past  period  of  office. 
The  Houses  of  Legislature  having  chosen  their  re- 
spective Speakers,  these  appoint  a  number  of  stand- 
ing conmiittees  to  superintend  different  branches 
of  the  public  service, — as  roads  and  bridges,  naval 
affairs,  ways  and  means^  pott-office,  &c.  See.  The 
salaries  of  the  officials  are  on  the  frugal  scale  of  the 
neighbouring  republic.  There  are  already  nxty 
post-offices  established  in  Texas,  many  of  them  small 
and  very  irregular  concerns^  no  doabt ;  but  the  fiMt 
shows  the  go-ahead  spirit  of  the  people.  There  are 
now  twelve  newspapers:  another fokturs  borrowed 


from  the  mother-countiy,  viz.  the  United  States; 
England  being  caUed,  as  we  said  above,  the^raad- 
flio^ler.  The  common  law  of  England  has  been 
adopted  in  the  administration  of  justice,  wheie  it 
is  not  at  variance  with  the  acta  of  the  Texan  Coo- 
gress;  and  the  republic  is  divided  into  five  judi- 
cial circuits.  The  Supreme  Ck>urt  is  to  be  held  at 
Austin,  the  intended  capital  and  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment. /Ws  Trade^  in  the  widest  sense,  is,  at  pre- 
sent, the  maxim  of  the  young  republic,  which  Uyi 
itself  out  to  invite  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  of 
all  the  world.  The  Customs— for  there  are  duties 
—are  still  comparatively  unproductive;  and  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  land  dues,  and 
sales  of  national  lands,  and  of  town  lots.  Mr. 
Kennedy  states  that — 

The  tariff  is,  however,  light;  in  1840,  ISperctntoi 
eoJorrai  was  leried  en  all  taxed  articles  except  vinei, 
malt  liquor,  and  spirits.  Recent  aoooimts  state  tliat,  ia 
eonseqaenee  of  the  depreciation  of  the  enrrener  to  one- 
third  of  ill  nominal  value,  thoee  articles  which  had  beea 
preriously  charged  an  od  ^alonm  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
were  to  pay  46,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  coffee,Ealt, 
and  steel,  which  were  to  remain  as  before.  ToAdUtate 
certain  flnanrial  arrangements  with  France,  a  ipedai 
act  has  been  passed  to  permit  the  introduction  of  Freacb 
wines  flree  of  duty.  Each  emigrant  is  permitted  to  ii- 
troduce  fanning  utensili  and  flunitare  in  use  to  Um 
amount  of  500  doUaiB,  and  all  books  free  of  duty.  Me- 
chanics are  likewise  permitted  to  introduce  soiuble 
tools  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars:  indeed  the  Tciaa 
Govemment  is  sedulous  in  providing  inducements  for 
settlers.  lE^  act  of  January  26th,  18S9,  a  dtiaen  of 
Texas  could  hold  hie  or  her  house,  50  acres  of  laad,  im- 
provements to  the  value  of  500doUan,Aiznitaretotho 
value  of  200  dollars,  improvements  in  trade  or  huabandiy 
to  the  value  of  50  dollm,  five  cows,  one  yoke  of  oxeaor 
one  horse,  twenty  hogs  and  a  year's  provisicni,  ''iadt- 
pendent  of  any  writ  of  execution  or  >«rt  faciat," 

Those  who  propose  to  send  goods  to  Texas  would 
do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  at  ko^ 
the  Texan  legislature  having  pasaed  some  special 
acta  to  protect  the  citizens  from  being  cheated  bj 
firauduloit  or  extortionating  foreign  merchants. 
These  young  legislators  have  already,  in  adopting 
dinei  taxation,  set  an  admirable  example  to  tbe 
oldest  and  moot  highly  civilixed  states  of  Europe  :— 

By  a  Uw  passed  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  eva^ 
dtiaen  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  support  of  tbe 
Government,  in  proportion  to  hia  wealth.  The  pron- 
sions  of  the  law  operate  lightly  on  mechanics  and  U- 
bourers;  its  pressure  is  chiefly  fcH  by  the  great  lawl 
speeulatota,  one  of  whom,  however,  Mr.  &  Williaas,  ci 
QalTsston,  introdnced  the  bilL  The  eoUectira  of  tM 
direct  taxes  was  asaigned  to  the  Shexiit 

The  working  of  this  law  may,  no  doubt,  at  the 

outset)  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  in* 

dividualS)  but  its  principle  is  so  sound  as  amply  to 

atone  for  this.    A  Committee  of  Finance,  in  its 

Report  to  the  Senate, 

Laid  down  the  principle  that  "  the  public  rerenoe 
should  be  contributed  in  a  direct  ratio  to  tki  aawM< 
pf  prupertjf,  no  matter  of  what  U  amtutedj  vMktr  noh 
permmal,  or  mueif,  tdUdt  each  dtam  had  to  be  froUdtd: 
in  other  words,  the  posaesaor  of  100,000  dollars  sboold 
pay  one  hundred  times  as  much  for  ila  motection  a* 
the  possesBor  of  1000  dollars  paid."  This  poation 
being  assumed,  they  proceeded  to  consider  what  vis 
**  the  most  Just,  equal,  and  cheap  mode  of  obtainio^  fr^ 
each  citisen  his  neceasary  tax,  or  contribution,  for  t^ 
support  of  Government.  In  a  government  oonatitiiw 
like  theirs,  where  all  were  cultivators  of  the  earth,  vitb- 
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out  tsy  murafkeiofM  id  ibaltf^  and  wiihAiit  a  raareantUe 
rerenue,  the  Committee"  oontended  "that  the  public 
rerennes  should  be  derived  from  a  direct  tax  on  all  the 
property  of  the  oitixen,  of  erery  species  and  desoriptioii 
whatsocrer." 

The  committee  set  forth  the  seTenJ  grounds  on  which 
they  objected  to  a  tariff  In  the  first  place,  they  held 
indiieet  taxation  to  be  anti-republican.  The  argument 
that  it  was  neoessary  ''to  inyeigle, or  delude,  the  eitiseni 
oat  of  a  tax,  might  well  apply  to  despotic  goTcmmentSy 
where  the  people  were  intentionally  kept  in  ignorance. 
bat  it  attacked  and  OTertumed  the  main  principle  of 
Eepablicanism — ^the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self- 
gOTenment.  How  could  the  people  be  capable  of  self* 
goremment,  unless  they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
modui  operandi  of  goremment  in  all  its  departments 
sad  ramifications,  and  unless  they  ftlt  a  willingness  to 
contribute  their  just  proportions  for  the  support  of  go- 
Temment— /aiFfjr,  equaUjf,  and  direeUyV 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  theory  than  the  views 
of  taxation  unfolded  by  the  Committee,  whatever 
the  result  may  be.  The  landholders,  not  the  cnl- 
tlraton  nor  laboorers,  are  conridered  not  only  the 
fittest  but  ihe  sole  Intimate  subjects  of  taxation. 
It  is  said  in  this  Report,  and  onght  to  be  promul- 
gated for  the  benefit  of  European  great  proprie- 
tors:— 

A  land-tax  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  is,  in  the 
opioiott  of  your  committee^  loudly  and  imperatively 
railed  fi»r.  Sneh  an  one  will  save  the  neoessity  of  the 
odiooB,  and  to  us  suicidal  tariif  system. 

Of  the  dark  chapter  of  slave-holding,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy makes  the  best  he  can.  Texas  required  capi- 
talists, wealthy  settlers.  In  it^  land  was  rich  and 
abundant,  and  labour  scarce  and  dear.  In  the 
Southern  United  States,  a  negro  field  labourer,  it  is 
computed,  realizes  to  his  owner  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  without  injury  to  his  healthy  in  cotton 
planting  and  raiung  Indian  com*  Now,  argues 
Mr.  Kennedy, 

A  plaater  with  fifty  negroes,  proenring  firom  their 
laboar  a  yearly  income  of  £j,000,  is  not  easily  to  be 
argiud  into  the  relinquishment  of  a  right  which  ihe  law 
and  ottge  of  his  birth-place  have  uways  recognised. 
As  to  approaching  the  planters,  or  people  of  the  south, 
with  threats  and  vituperation,  thai  can  be  productive  of 
nothing  save  unmitigated  mischiet  Much  exasperation 
has  grown  out  of  this  mode  of  interferenoe  already, 
wholly  unredeemed  by  beneficial  resultsJ  Unless  fo- 
rei^aers  are  prepared  to  eifect  by  force  of  arms  the 
^maoeipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States  and 
Texas,  they  wUl  do  well  to  abstain  friMu  exaggerated 
■Utements  and  intemperate  language ;  they  eaa  only 
hope  to  make  an  impression  by  the  use  of  moral  dissua- 
oves,  and  especially  by  addressing  themselves  to  the 
question  in  its  economical  aspect,  bearing  in  mind  the 
wants  of  a  new  country,  every  emigrant  to  wUeh  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  with  him  an  addition  to  its  resources,  in 
labour  or  capital — the  introduetioii  of  negroes  being  con- 
sidered equivalent  te  the  latter. 

With  the  exception  of  the  low  line  of  the  coast,  par- 
ticalarly  the  rich  tract  adjoining  the  Braaos,  the  labours 
of  tropical  agrieulture  may  be  peifbrmed  by  whites  with- 
OQt  detriment  to  health.  In  the  less  salubrious  dis- 
tricts, the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  ealtivatton  by 
iteam  power,  for  the  application  of  which,  an  ingenious 
American  engineer,  now  in  London,  has  obtained  a 
pttent.  The  machinery,  be  alleges,  is  capable  of  per- 
rormiag  nearly  all  the  labour  requited  on  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  tobaceo  estates,  besides  clearing  fiyrest  land.  If 
{^Qch  machinery  can  be  effective  anywhere,  it  must  been 
the  alloTial  lands  of  Texas,  where  the  surface  is  level  and 
the  earth  ftree  from  stones.  At  all  events,  the  experi- 
ment, which  is  recommended  by  a  great  saving  of  ex- 
pense, is  worthy  of  a  trial. 


The  demand  for  slave-labour  decreasing  in  proportioB 
to  the  introduction  of  free,  which  is  much  better,  by  in- 
terdicting the  latter,  the  field  is  left  open  exdusiyely  to 
the  former :  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  anti-slavery 
advocates  propose  to  promote  their  principles  in  Texas, 
whose  inhi^itante  they  essay  to  influence,  not  by  reason 
and  moderate  language,  but  by  calumny  and  invective. 

The  whole  slave  population  of  Texas  cannot,  at  the 
very  utmost,  I  should  think,  amount  to  10,000.    • 

There  we  may  leave  the  matter ;  and  in,  we  own, 
no  very  satisfactory  state.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  even 
less  successful  in  rebutting  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Texan  government  and  people,  of  en- 
couraging the  African  slave-trade — ^his  main  ail- 
ment being,  that  the  constitution  of  Texas,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  de^ 
clares  the  trade  to  be  piracy.  But  what  are  these 
declarations  or  enactments  in  the  face  of  facts ;  and 
though  the  number  of  slaves  brought  from  Cuba 
into  Texas  has  certainly  been  much  exaggerated,  his 
apologies  for  the  ^high-spirited  men,"  the  planters 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  who,  when 
their  injustice  or  cruelty  are  pointed  out,  are  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  its  practice,  and  who  persist 
in  the  iniquity  from  **  the  point  of  honour,"  are 
not  likely  to  conciliate  those  who  will  hear  of  no 
compromise  with  the  accursed  thing.  We  can- 
not imagine  why  Mr.  Kennedy  has  permitted  him- 
self to  assert  that  the  *' condition  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Mexican  population  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  slaves 
in  America,"  unless  in  emulation  of  the  old  asser- 
tions of  the  Gladstones  and  Sandons  of  a  former 
generation,  who  wont  insolently  and  scoffingly 
to  say,  that  the  slaves,  on  their  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
the  half-starved  manufacturers  and  labourers  of 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  state  of  Religion  and  Education  in  Texas 
hardly,  as  yet,  admits  of  description,  though  there 
are,  in  the  towns  of  Galveston  and  Houston,  places 
of  worship  connected  with  aU  the  sects  prevalent 
in  the  United  States;  and  Congress  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  public  system  of  education  by  al- 
lotting land,  in  each  county,  for  the  maintenance  of 
primary  schools.  The  government  endeavours  to 
restrain  gaming;  but  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  Southern  United  States — traces  and  gambling—- 
seem  to  be  prevalent ;  and  we  fear  that  the  citiMna 
display  rather  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Slave 
States,  than  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  internal  communica- 
tion can  as  yet  have  made  much  progress ;  but  some 
improvements,  both  insteam-navigation  and  in  rail- 
ways, have  been  made;  and  more  are  projected  in 
the  energetic  go-ahead  spirit  of  the  native  country 
of  the  settlers.  There  are  already  above  a  dozen 
new  places,  named  towns,  and  placed  veiy  widely 
apart,  besides  double  the  number  of  older  stations^ 
some  of  them,  as  Galveston  and  Houston,  now  reck- 
oning a  considerable  population.  In  Galveston, 
Bfr.  Kennedy  states, 

In  1886,  there  was  hardly  one  arrival  in  a  month  of 
shipping  at  the  port.  In  1837,  there  were  but  seven 
houses  on  the  island.  In  May  1889,  there  were  thirty 
sail  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  at  one  time ;  three  steamers 
plying  legulariy  between  it  and  New  Orleans,  and  the 
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same  number  between  it  and  Iloaston.  A  brig  arrived 
from  Boston  (a  voyage  of  3000  miles,)  with  150  tons  of 
ice,  to  cool  the  beverage  of  the  citizens,  and  otherwise 
minister  to  their  comfort.  There  were  about  300  houses, 
sprinkled  over  a  large  surface,  and  a  closely-packed  po- 
pulation  of  more  than  2000  souls.  Two  wharfs  were  in 
progress,  and  a  pier  and  mole  commenced.  The  public 
buildings,  which  were,  as  might  be  expected,  on  a  small 
scale,  were  a  custom-house,  court-house,  gaol,  commis- 
sariat and  naval  storehouse,  market,  magazine,  armoury, 
arsenal,  and  hospital.  Two  h6tels  were  in  existence,  and 
three  in  progress.  There  were  three  large  warehouses, 
and  fifteen  retail  stores,  six  licensed  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses, two  printing-o£Bces,  reading-rooms,  consul's,  law- 
yers^  doctors*,  notaries-public,  and  magistrates'  offices ; 
druggists',  confectioners',  and  fruit  stores ;  bakeries ; 
slaughter  and  oyster-houses ;  and  shops  occupied  by  car- 
penters, masons,  painters  and  glaziers,  cement  and  wooden 
cistern-makers,  turners,  cabinet-makers,  ship-joiners  and 
plumbers,  sail-makers  and  riggers,  tin  and  sheet  iron 
manufacturers,  black-smiths,  gun-smiths  and  armourers, 
watch  and  trinket  menders,  saddle  and  harness-makers, 
cordwainers,  tailors,  milliners  and  dressmakers,  barbers ; 
also  boarding  houses  and  private  houses,  and  several 
lumber  yards,  replete  with  materials  to  build  more. 

The  site  of  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
and  intended  to  be  the  future  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  its  salubrious 
climate  and  commercial  advantages.  In  1839  it 
was  laid  off;  and  in  J  840,  it  contained  four  hun- 
dred houses ;  and  churches  and  hotels  were  rapidly 
rising — ^though  probably  on  a  stkaM  scale — and  two 
newspapers  were  published.  The  situation  of  the 
town  on  the  river  Colorado  is  said  to  be  fine  and 
picturesque ;  and  when  the  communication  is  opened 
between  Santa  Fe  and  the  ports  of  Texas,  and  be- 
tween the  Red  River  country  and  Matamoros, 
Austin,  which,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  built  on  seven 
hills,  will  form  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  two 
great  lines.  The  leading  towns  in  Texas  are  al- 
ready incorporated  according  to  the  municipal  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  The  Texans  are  beginning 
to  speculate  on  attracting  the  overland  trade  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  Sfates,  carried  on  from  St. 
Louis  in  the  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico. 
Through  this  channel,  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  some- 
times seems  to  forget  to  kill  his  bear  before  he  sells 
the  skin,  promises  our  manufacturers  the  trade 
direct,  which  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  Yet  here  is  a  subject  well 
deserving  consideration,  perhaps  a  direct  "  British 
object."     Mr.  Kennedy  says : — 

When  Texas  is  in  possession  of  the  traffic,  the  requi- 
site manufactures  will  be  shipped  to  her  ports  iu  Euro- 
pean vessels ;  thus  securing  lucrative  employment  to  the 
ship-owners,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  Europe. 
The  French  have  made  tempting  overtures  to  the  Texan 
Government,  on  condition  of  obtaining  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  the  trade,  while  people  in  this  country  are  echo- 
ing the  calumnies  of  the  pro-tariff  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  against  Texas,  and  denouncing  her  attempts 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  restore  her  depreciated 
currency,  the  direct  effect  of  which  restoration  would  be 
to  open  a  new  and  highly  productive  field  of  enterprise 
to  the  capital  and  operative  industry  of  Britain. 

Unless  the  grossest  folly  should  govern  the  movements 
of  both,  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity  by  Texas 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  signal  benefits  to  Mexico 
and  England.  The  energies  of  an  enlightened  people 
will  show  the  Mexicans  the  value  of  the  gifts  which  Na- 
ture has  lavished  upon  her  soil ;  by  position  and  example 
that  people  will  rescue  them  from  the  consequences  of  a 
barbarous  policy ;  and  English  manufactoriet--with  the 


principles  of  firee  trade  predominant — will  supply  untaxed 
clothing  for  the  naked  millions  that  have  pined  in  hope- 
less indigence  since  the  days  of  Cortez. 

So  be  it! 

In  copious  Appendices,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  pub- 
lished at  length  the  Constitution  of  the  Mexican 
United  States,  and  that  of  Texas,  with  many  other 
documents,  which  considerably  swell  his  book.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  small  selection  from 
the  general  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Texas. 
They  are  framed  after  a  Geoi^ian  planter's  own 
heart: — 

Sec.  6.  All  firee  vhiU  persons  who  shall  emigrate  to 
this  Republic,  and  who  shall,  after  a  residence  of  six 
months,  make  oath  before  some  competent  authority  tbat 
he  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the  same,  and  shall 
swear  to  support  this  Constitution,  and  that  be  will  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 


Sec.  9.  All  persons  of  colour  who  were  slaves  for 
life  previous  to  their  emigration  to  Texas,  and  who  are 
now  held  in  bondage,  shall  remain  in  the  like  state  of 
servitude :  Provided,  the  said  slave  shall  be  the  IxmLfdt 
property  of  the  person  so  holding  said  slave  as  aforesaid. 
Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  to  prohibit  emigrants  from 
bringing  their  slaves  into  the  Republic  with  them,  and 
holding  them  by  the  same  tennre  by  which  snch  sUres 
were  held  in  the  United  States ;  nor  tkall  Con^rest  harf 
power  to  emancipate  slctves;  nor  dudl  an^  aiave-hoUUr  br  nl- 
Lotted  to  emancipate  his  or  her  dare  or  $iavet  without  dte  ctm- 
tent  o/Confp'esSy  unless  he  or  she  shall  send  hit  or  her  shce  or 
slaves  withoui  the  limits  of  the  liepuUic.  No  free  perwi  •'" 
African  descent,  either  in  tchole  or  in  part,  shall  be  permiitfii 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  Republic  tcithout  the  coasegi  of 
Congress;  and  tlie  importation  or  cuimi»ion  of  Africans  o' 
negroes  into-  this  RcpMic,  exetptinp  from  the  l/nUed  Slaiea  of 
America,  is  for  ever  prtAibitea,  awl  declared  to  bepvaey. 

Slavery  was  never  before  so  openly  laid  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  any  country.  Even  the  prac- 
tically, as  we  fear,  inoperative  proviaon  against 
the  African  trade  was  probably  meant  to  conciliate 
the  slave-holders  and  slave-breeders  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

With  these  formidable  exceptions,  the  consti- 
tutional laws  of  the  Republic  arc  free  and  just. 
Universal  Suffrage  (for  the  whites)  is  establi^ed. 
Elections  are  by  ballot,  and  all  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, of  whatever  denomination,  are  excluded  from 
the  Executive  and  the  Lcgislativ^e  Assemblies,  for 
the  same  sufficient  and  decorous  reasons  allegc^l 
in  most  countries  for  their  exclusion. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's work  excluded  personal  narrative,  and  al- 
most any  notice  whatever  of  what  he  saw  ani 
observed  during  his  brief  residence  in  Texas:  this, 
together  with  evident  one-sidedness,  excellent  as  the 
motives  may  be  which  induce  him  to  conciliate 
the  regard  of  the  young  Republic,  and  lead  it  into 
friendly  relations  witli  his  own  country,  makes  him, 
if  not  an  unsafe,  yet  an  unsatisfactory  guide  to  emi- 
grants, who  would  require  to  look  much  more  rigidly 
and  minutely  into  the  matter,  before  committing 
their  fortunes  on  any  report  of  Texas  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  England.  To  statesmen,  to  merchant* 
and  shipowners,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  see  England 
prospering  by  extended  commerce,  and  strengthened 
by  new  alliances,  as  wxll  as  to  the  mere  reader  for 
information  concerning  a  state  remarkable  and  al- 
most unique  in  the  history  of  commonwealths,  the 
work  will  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 
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BESPBCTFXaLT  DEDICATED  TO  THS  AUTHOR  07  *^  THE  FRENCH  RBTOLUTIONy  A  HISTORT/* 


BsiOHTLT,  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  declining 
July  8UD,  shine  the  windows  ot  the  Inn  named 
*'The  Bold  Dragoon,"  whose  effigy,  grim-stupid, 
pard-bearded,  swings  heaven-high,  on  creaking 
hinge,  in  the  evening  hreeze.  The  Bold  Dragoon, 
we  say,  principal  inn  of  this  stirring  town  of 
Qoacldeborough :  stirringy  and  also  jMitt^-cf t vm/(mI, 
for  amidst  the  dull  repose  of  nations,  one  thing  is 
ipeeially  notable  in  these  early  June  days;  that 
time-worn  Lord  Gandermere  has  at  length  resign- 
ed his  place  in  the  House  of  the  People's  Assembly, 
and  lo  J  the  fearfullest  election-struggle  for  this 
&med  town  of  Quackleborough  is  at  hand. 

Amid  the  melancholy  wreck  of  human  dubita- 
tions,  one  thing  remains  indubitable:  that  thirst  is 
diy,  and  will  have  a  quenching! — ^if  not  with  aris- 
tocratic draught  of  claret  or  champagne,  then 
with  ale  or  cider ;  with  or  without  a  toast.  Under- 
stand this  moreover, — ^that  the  page  of  history  is 
not  wanting  in  instances  of  men,  who,  down  fever- 
parched  throats,  have  poured  mere  water : — water, 
from  well  or  spring;  yea,  in  times  of  frightfullest 
de^ntion  and  droughty  dipped  in  burning  palm 
from  the  salt  ocean-stream  itself.  For,  doubt  not 
tluB,— that  thirst  is  dry  and  will  have  a  quench- 
ing. So  now,  beneath  shade  of  whispering  elms, 
in  cool  garden  of  this  inn,  named  the  Bold  Dra- 
goon, ale-drugged,  half-inebriate,  repose  some  scores 
of  our  Quackleborough  electors^  pipe  in  mouth, 
mug  in  hand,  talking,  shouting,  and  singing: 
nnging,  and  also  swearing !— oaths  suppressed  and 
and  not  suppressed;  challenges  given  and  received; 
ale-potent  combatuits  separated  per  force  by  un- 
baring blows  of  peace-demanding,  row-exciting 
staff  of  constable^  named  special.  And  as  the  day 
wanes  the  noise  becomes  ever  shriller,  and  the 
damour  for  pipes  and  ale  more  vehement*  Such 
an  act  of  joUifieation ! — conceive  it  well; — smoke 
as  of  Tophet,— Hsonfiision  as  of  Babel, — ^noise  as  of 
the  erack  of  Doom  1 

Thus  they.  Amid  which  dim-stinking  haze, 
bnsy,  caieful-Tisaged,  not  without  self-importance, 
from  bench  to  bench,  from  house  to  garden,  with 
qniek-silent  step,  walks  red-whiskered  Skrivins, 
portly  host  of  this  inn  of  the  Bold  Dragoon, 
Qnackleborongh  chief  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment ;  blubber-lipped  Skrivins,  once  lean  waiter, 
low  fiat  landlord,  of  the  Bold  Dragoon !  Quick- 
■lent  walks  he,  with  carefnllest  eye,  seeing  that 
aU  cups  are  duly  filled^  that  no  measure  of  liquor 
pass  unregistered.  Above  all  things,  thou  careful 
host,  beware  least  ale-valour  inflame  thy  guests  to 
acts  of  riolenoe,  and  vetttable  onslaught:  which 
nay  lead  to  consequences.  Nevertheless,  consider 
this;  that  over-ready  interference  and  call  for  oon- 
itables  wtm  also  unwise;  for  shouting  and  quar- 
lelling  dry  nun's  throats^  which  must  needs  be 
Bioistened  ffom  thy  fast  flowing  butts.  Between 
dnad  of  broken  windows,  and  love  of  pelf,  such 
ucertaaa  kareiing  Is  tlwrsir— A  delicate  busiaessl 
•^teqnirlag  iMi. 

«0.  XO^VOL.  JIU* 


Beautiful,  with  gracefullest  carriage,  amid  such 
mad-compotative  host,  as  a  spirit  of  mercy  mi- 
nistering to  souls  in  Tartarus,  appearest  thou 
^' well-ankled"  Barbara  Hutchings,  famed  bar- 
maid of  the  Bold  Dragoon,  and  also  brother's  or^ 
phan  child  to  red-whiskered  host.  Beautiful  exr* 
eeedingly,  and  not  unconscious  of  thy  beauty  I 
For,  doubt  not  this ;  that  sun-bright  eyes  are  ever 
regardful  of  their  own  perfections.  Beauty,  sly- 
modest,  imconscious-seeming,  knows  that  she  excels; 
with  wonderfullest  art  oonceals  her  art;  feigns 
not  to  tmderstand  that  a  bright  halo  of  loveliness^ 
heart-enthralling,  love-compelling,  distinguishes 
her  from  the  homely  daughters  of  Eve ;  in  whose 
bosonus  envy  or  adnoiration  bums  strongest.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  history  specially  notices  one  thing; 
that  hot-thirsty  electors,  in  elm-shadowed  garden 
of  Bold  Dragoon  assembled,  party-divided,  mad- 
bibulous,  (so  to  speak,)  are  nevertheless  ever 
agreed  in  this:  that  Barbara's  eyes  are  bright, 
soft-lustrous,  not  without  roguishness;  whose  sly-* 
bashful  glances  entice  more  guests  to  the  Tap  than 
the  goodness  of  the  liquor.  Beautiful,  with  veiled 
light,  mild-beaming, 'neath  curtain  of  darkest  fringe, 
roam  the  soft-lustrous  eyes  from  bench  to  bench, 
with  watchfullest  attention,  looking  for  signal  of 
inverted  mug,  held  high  in  air  by  ale-desiring 
guest.  For,  consider  this ; — ^that  amid  the  Tartar- 
us-din of  many  throats,  a  call  for  replenished  cup. 
might  well  pass  unheeded.  Graceful,  from  bench 
to  bench,  with  ample  can  white-foaming,  blue 
ribbon  circling  slenderest  waist,  with  faiiy  step, 
trips  the  maid  of  the  Bold  Dragoon,  not  with- 
out sly  speech  and  eye- winking  jest  from  admir- 
ing topers.  Lo  I  fat  butcher  Dobson,  rude-amo- 
rous, ofiers  incivility  to  Barbara ; — seizes  her  hand ; 
— ^wishes  her  to  sit  on  greasy  knee.  Angry 
maiden  repulses  him ;  calls  for  help.  Whereupon, 
thou  blubberlipped  Skrivins, — *' Hands  ofi^!'  say: 
the  blubber  lips.  OfiPended  host  adds  moreover 
this — **  Liquor,  not  lasses,  for  theel — Beer,  not 
Barbara,  for  butchers!  Them's  my  sentiments^ 
sir."  Eebuke,  loud-spoken,  heard  by  all  by-stand- 
ers:  heard,  and  also  repeated,  with  deafening  itera- 
tion. Fat  greasy  Dobson,  crest-fallen,  mutters 
vaguely;  retreats  abashed  into  the  house;  retirea 
also  from  farther  notice  of  this  history. 

But^  indeed,  other  matters  are  notable  on  this 
early  June  evening.  In  principal  room  of  Bold 
Dragoon,  anxious,  toil-worn,  with  manifest  de* 
spondency,  around  long  oak  table,  are  seated  com* 
mittee  of  nuinagement  of  popular  candidate  Dal- 
ton;  People's-Friend  Dalton!  Cheap-corn  Dal- 
ton,  who  wiU  lose  his  election  on  the  morrow,  for 
lack  of  voters.  L«ck  of  votera  from  lack  of 
money  to  buy  them  withal  ?  Be  this  as  it  may^  one 
thing  is  indubitable:  that  on  the  morrow's  eve 
we  dose  the  lists  of  the  Poll,  and  of  Electors  un- 
polled, (dead  or  aHveJ  the  carefiillest  search 
can  find  not  more  than  twenty*five»  Of  which 
number  wo  count  fourteen  on  our  sids^  and  for  thf 
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rest  that  there  has  been  foul  play,  who  doubts? 
Juggled  fy  the  enen^!  outbid  by  the  Fortunatus 
purse  of  hot-aristocrat  young  Gandermere,  who 
has  abready  a  preponderance  of  four,  and  bo  we  lose 
the  game  by  one.  Miserable  I  That  this  pitiful 
unit  of  mortality  should  stand  between  us  and  suc- 
cess !  Our  hopes  of  those  voters  from  a  distance, 
who  never  arrive,  (who  never  intended  to  arrive?) 
and  the  cunning  lure  of  cheap  com ;  have  turned 
out  so  ill! — ^WeU  may  the  committee  despair. 
Grim-silent  chairman  examines  once  more  his  list 
of  electors;  rings  for  tenth  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water.  Members  confer  despondingly;  proposals 
listened  to,  and  not  listened  to ;  counsel  and  counter 
counsel :  the  poor  ship  labours ! 

Of  aid  from  man,  such  fast-faiUng  hope  is  there. 
Of  aid  from  man^  we  say,  but  from  woman?  Lo ! 
Barbara  enters  unperceived,  with  hot-potent 
draught,  as  chairman  of  committee,  tipsy-grand- 
iloquent^ not  without  tears,  declares  that  they  are 
come  to  a  still-stand ;  that  for  lack  of  one  voter, 
blue  cockades  must  be  trampled  under  foot. 
Bright- witted  maiden  hears  and  understands; — 
understands,  and  also  resolves! — ^with  cherished 
gratitude  remembers  this:  that  People's-Friend 
Dalton  did  once  avert  well-merited  punishment 
from  brother  Thomas ;  guilty  of  the  Uood  of  phect- 
sentsi  Fierce  afiray  with  Lord  Gandermere's  for- 
est rangers ;  flaw  in  indictment  discovered  by  sharp 
London  attorney,  employed  by  People's-Friend 
Dalton ;  aged  mother's  dying  hour  comforted  by 
presence  of  repentant  son.  In  Barbara's  heart  such 
grateful  remembrance  is  cherished  ;  remembrance, 
and  also  desire  to  repay  the  debt.  But  from  young 
maidens  aid  what  hope  is  there,  for,  alas!  she 
has  no  vote !  But  has  influence  j — ^has  a  favoured 
lover ; — ^who  will  do  what  he  can ; — who,  for  true 
love's  sake,  will  lend  his  aid. 

And  lo!  to  love-trusting  maidens  gaze,  amid 
snow-wreathed  clouds  sun-gilded  in  the  west,  gor- 
geous, triumphant-waving,  fair  omen  of  success, 
a  banner  is  unfolded,  bearing  upon  azure  field,  in 
letters  of  Iris-tint,  this  legend,  **  Amor  vincit  om- 
nia r — "  Love  unconquered  ever!" 

With  earliest  beam  of  returning  sun,  quick- 
stealthy,  with  fluttering  hopes,  not  without  self- 
confidence,  from  sleepless  couch  arises  the  maiden 
of  the  grateful  heart.  Cunningly  she  avoids  the 
creaking  board  on  stairs;  house-door  opened  with 
carefullest  silence;  questions  from  late-returning 
revellers  answered  vaguely;  riot-exhausted  town 
passed  through  with  nimblest  haste,  and  the  open 
country  gained.  And  now  four  mUes  of  dust-en- 
cumbered road  ere  the  maiden  s  journey  end !  On- 
ward, with  aching  feet,  with  heart  hsM  doubting 
of  success,  without  pause  speeds  the  maid  of  the 
Bold  Dragoon ;  thinking  of  many  things:  think- 
ing, and  also  scheming.  For  that  she  hoe  a  scheme 
who  doubts?  Onward,  without  rest  or  delay! 
Four  long-drawn  dust-encumbered  miles,  and  the 
village  of  Long-Straggleton  gained  at  last ;  Long- 
Straggleton,  winding,  league-long  village,  where 
dwell  twenty  of  hot  aristocrat  Grandermere's  voters. 
Of  which  number  we  count  some  seven  or  more 
unpolled,  who  will  march  in  an  hour  for  Quackle- 


borough.    Plans  known  to  Barbara;  who  intends 
that  ti^ey  shall  not  M  march. 

Through  such  long-tedious,  straggling  village, 
toil-worn,  with  straight-forward  step,  not  without 
unwished  for  greeting  from  passing  acqoaintance, 
with  short  reply,  and  half-concealed  face,  the 
maiden  speeds.  Now  halts  she  at  door  of  straw- 
roofed  cottage :  vine-clad  cottage,  garden-sorroimd- 
ed,  clear  river  bordered,  where  dwells  young  Hop- 
per, thriving  miller  of  Straggleton;  over  whom 
Barbara  has  influence; — who  secretly  favoun  the 
cause  of  People's-Friend  Dalton,  but  must  vote 
against  him; — Tenant  of  hot^aristocrat  Gander- 
mere  ; — ^late  discovered  flaw  in  lease ! — ^threat  of 
instant  ejectment! 

Grim-sullen,  in  holyday  trim,  with  orange 
cockade  in  hat^  flour- whitened  garments  laid  aside, 
in  silent  mill,  paces  Hopper,  conscience-g&Iled, 
threat-compelled,  waiting  for  summons  to  march; 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  obeyed.  Grim-solleD 
walks  he,  in  silent  mill,  pondering  many  things. 
Specially  considers  this : — ^how  busy  neighbours 
may  regard  such  base  tergiversation.  To  aacii- 
fice  interest  for  conscience'-sake  is  good;  so  is  quiet 
possession  of  mill,  and  profitable  crushing  of  grains. 
In  doubting  miller's  mind,  between  promptings  of 
honest  heart,  and  dread  of  ejectment,  such  fierce 
conflict  is  there.  During  which  uncertain  struggle 
a  knock  at  the  door!  Whereupon  thou  thmt- 
compelled  miller  of  Straggleton?  ** Ready!"  re- 
plies the  threat-compelled :— decides  against  con- 
science ;  admits  the  visiter. 

As  iron-bound  criminal,  death-doomed,  drup- 
devotedy  (so  to  speak,)  expectant  of  last  summons, 
hearing  instead,  glad  tidings  of  unhoped  for  re- 
prieve ; — ^in  such  manner  changes  the  grim-sallen 
aspect  of  Hopper,  Long-Straggleton  miller,  when 
Barbara,  loved  maiden,  unexpected  visiter,  appears 
before  bis  sight;  Barbara,  maid  of  the  soft-lus- 
trous eyes! — ^which  may,  or  may  not,  look  kindly 
upon  his  suit.  Choose,  miller  of  Straggleton— 
The  maid,  or  the  millf'-FoT  to  be  master  of  both 
thy  destiny  suflPers  thee  not.  Brief  time  for  deci- 
sion. Cruel  maiden,  calm-inexorable,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  has  one  hand  on  the  door ;  offers  with  the 
other  cockade  of  blue.  Thy  choice,  wavering 
Long-Straggleton  miller !  Barbara's  eyes,  unveiled, 
love-glancing,  mild-upbraiding,  axe  raised  upon  the 
waverer.  Bright  lightning-voUey,  love-winged! 
Victory! — People's-Friend Daltonfor ever!  Orange 
cockade  torn  ofi^,  and  trampled  under  foot;  bine 
badge  of  liberty  fastened  upon  love-conqueivd 
miner's  bosom  by  Barbara's  hands;  iempting pro- 
pinquity of  Upsf — ^with  or  without  design;  love- 
tempered  box  on  the  ear  from  blushing  maiden's 
palm. 

And  now  why  should  the  pen  of  history  loiter? 
— *«  PEOPLES'-FRIEND  DALTON,  270,  HOT- 
ARISTOCRAT  GANDERMERE,  269."— Vic- 
tory secured  by  thy  vote,  love-vanquished  miller  of 
Straggleton!  Which  may  lead  to  oonsequencee! 
To  ejectment  from  profit-grinding  mill?  Sharp 
London  attomqf  again  I  Who  affirms  that  there  u 
no  flawin  lease:  affirms^  and  v^ao prooeeii  in  courts 
of  law.  Undisturbed  possession  of  miU,  and  pro- 
fitable crushing  of  grains.     Vine  dad  eettoge^ 
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wUktna  a  nUstresi  I    Soft-lustrous  eyes,  love  beam- 
ing, care-dispelling,  making  the  heart  glad  with 
pure  sunshine  of  faithfiiUest  aiiection. 
Happy  miller  of  Straggleton,   carolling  from 


mom  till  eve,  to  the  ceaaeless  beat  of  profit-grind- 
ing mill, — ^let  this  be  the  burden  of  thy  songy— 
^  Amor  vincit  omnia !" 


GIBBIE  STFENSON  THE  MISER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I CAKHOT  begin  my  little  sketch  of  Gibbie  Ste'en- 
son,  till  I  say  a  few  words  of  my  grandfather,  from 
whom  I  got  it.  He  was  a  herd-boy  in  the  year 
*''45;"  and  but  for  his  mother,  who  imprisoned 
him  in  an  out-house,  he  would  have  been  off  with 
the  Highlanders  to  do  what  he  could  for  Prince 
Charlie.  Many  were  the  stories  he  had  about  the 
"  rising,"  and  used  to  tell  theiti  ^th  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth.  He  was  quite  satisfied  it  was  best 
for  the  country,  in  every  respect,  that  the  enter- 
prise of  the  chevalier  failed ;  but  it  was  plain  that 
all  his  feelings  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
Tenturer.  I  happened  to  be  his  favourite  and  his 
bed-fellow,  and  came  in  for  my  full  share  of  his  old- 
world  stories,  which  were  neither  few  nor  uninter- 
estmg.  It  makes  me  smile  yet,  when  I  remem- 
ber, how  he  used  to  run  down  the  tales  I  met  with 
in  books :  no  matter  of  what  kind,  or  by  whom 
written,  they  were  denounced  as  **  trash  and  bag- 
gage, and  lies  from  end  to  end."  The  philoso- 
phy of  his  criticism  was  hidden  from  me  at  the 
time ;  but  there  was  one  advantage  I  took  of  it 
even  then.  When  indisposed  to  gratify  me  with  a 
new  story,  or  the  recital  of  an  old  one,  I  usually 
obtained  ray  wish,  by  asking  leave  to  tell  him  a 
fine  one  I  had  read  in  such  a  book.  He  was  wont 
to  fire  at  this,  and  let  off  his  customary  volleys 
against  the  **  book  baggage,"  and  begin  one  of  his 
own,  by  drawing  up  his  shoulders,  and  pulling 
down  bis  nightcap  a  piece. 

Gibbie  Ste'enson  ^e  miser,  who  was  a  school- 
fellow of  his  own,  afforded  matter  for  many  a 
bketch ;  and  I  came  at  last  to  think  of  Gibbie  as  a 
man  whom  I  had  actually  known.  Even  yet,  the 
picture  I  formed  of  him,  is  vivid  and  complete. 
None  of  Scott's  or  Shakspeare's  characters  stand 
out  half  so  steadily  or  life-like  before  my  imagi- 
nation. My  grandfather,  I  presume,  had  not  given 
me  a  set  and  chronological  history  of  him ;  for  the 
order  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged  in  my 
mmd,  and  in  which  they  always  occur  to  me,  is 
anything  but  regular  or  sustained.  I  shall  endea- 
vour, however,  to  break  the  ill-assorted  chain,  and 
put  its  links  in  their  proper  places. 

Gibbie  Ste'enson  was  scarcely  weaned  when  his 
father  died.  His  mother  contrived  to  make  a  live- 
lihood from  the  bit  of  ground-  attached  to  her  cot- 
tage, and  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  cow-doctor,  and  as 
an  attendant  upon  lying-in  women.  She  was  a 
birky  bustling  body,  but  honest  and  shrewd  withal, 
and  bent  on  amassing  as  much  of  the  world  as  she 
could.  A  variety  of  prudential  maxims  was  com- 
pletely under  her  control,  and  generally  in  active 
serrice.  Yet  few  beggars  passed  her  door  without 
their  pittance^  and  she  had  the  character  of  being 


an  obliging  neighbour  and  a  steady  friend.  Gib- 
bie was  turned  of  seven  when  he  came  to  the  pa- 
rish school.  A  new  scholar  is  always  an  object  of 
some  interest,  but  Gibbie  created  quite  a  sensation. 
He  had  on  a  jacket  of  hoddan  grey,  which  reach- 
ed to  his  hurdles,  and  himg  about  him  like  a  sack. 
His  trousers  were  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
world  too  wide  for  his  long  raw  shanks ;  and,  but 
for  a  broad  lap  at  the  bottom,  his  feet  would  have 
disappeared  in  them  altogether.  The  entire  struc- 
ture of  his  dress  spoke  as  plainly  as  cloth  could 
speak,  that  an  intention  was  formed  against  pos- 
terity ;  and  that  the  future  would  be  saddled  with 
the  old  clothes  of  the  past.  He  had  a  cap  to  match, 
but  no  neckerchief;  and  in  short,  was  of  a  piece, 
from  top  to  toe,  with  a  drab  complexion,  and 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  knife-like  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. His  mother  entered  the  school  with  him 
on  a  Monday  morning  in  February  1743,  as  far  as 
my  grandfather  could  recollect.  The  confused 
hum  instantly  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  for 
a  time,  but  the  clamp,  clamp,  of  Gibbie's  heavily 
tacketed  shoes,  as  his  parent  led  him  up  to  where 
the  master  stood. 

*'  Here's  Gibbie  t'ye,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Cow  Katy ;  '^  and  I 
hope  ye*ll  do  your  best  wi'  him.  He's  gayin  gleg ; 
and  I'm  thinking  he'll  just  drink  in  the  lair." 

''  Few  come  vdth  sic  a  drowth,"  answered  the 
master,  ironically. 

"Drowth  or  no  drowth!"  replied  Katy,  rather 
sharply,  "baud  the  bowl  wed  to  his  head;  and 
coup  it  down  him,  if  he'll  no  tak  it." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  whole  school  follow- 
ed, and  Katy  turned  about  and  scolded  at  them 
as  **  ill-bred  nowt ;"  but  her  words  were  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  general  uproar.  The  master,  half 
angry,  half  pleased,  tried  to  calm  the  tumult,  but 
without  effect.  He  took  Gibbie  out  of  her  hand 
and  set  him  down  on  a  seat  by  himself;  and  part- 
ly coaxing,  partly  forcing,  Mrs.  Stevenson  herself, 
conducted  her  out  of  the  school  into  a  little  by- 
room  he  had,  amidst  the  deafening  and  uncontrol- 
lable laughter  of  fifty  pair  of  lungs.  He  remained 
fully  ten  minutes  away, — ^the  time  was  not  so  pre- 
cious then  as  it  is  now, — appeasing  Mrs.  Steven- 
son, and  receiving  her  peremptory  instructions 
about  Gibbie.  Thb  was  too  precious  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  lost.  Scarcely  was  the  master's  back 
turned,  when  a  dozen  faces,  in  every  possible 
state  of  contortion,  were  grinning  at  poor  Gibbie. 
Of  course  he  could  not  feel  quite  at  home,  and  in 
fact,  was  at  an  utter  loss  what  to  do  with  himself. 
The  death-heads  multiplied  about  him ;  and  he  sat 
like  a  condemned  and  sheepish  criminal  staring 
at  the  strange  appearances  around  him     "Cow 
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Gibbie,'*     erief    one;    ^^ Mealy-mou'ed  Gibbie/' 
shouts  another;  ^'SmuuoI  Side-pouches,"  cried  « 
third;  and  one  cried  this,  and  another  that  term  of 
reproach,  till  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  Gibbie  set  up  a  grin,  that  took  the 
.field  at  once  to  itself.    A  terrible  explosion  of 
mirth  ensued,  but  Gibbie  kept  twisting  at  them 
every  variety  of  face  he  was  master  of.    A  boy, 
who  was  the  ringleader  of  the  mischief,  stole  in 
behind  Gibbie,  and  emptied  his  ink-horn  on  the 
rictim's  head.    The  deep  colouring  which  was  in- 
stantly given  to  Gibbie's  sketches,  was  felt  and 
answered  by  all.    But  Gibbie  cut  the  exhibition 
short  by  springing  to  his  feet,  and  rushing  like  an 
infuriated  goat  on  his  tormentor,    Gibbie  had  him 
down  in  a  moment,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
slaked  his  vengeance  on  him,  had  not  prompt  as- 
sistance been  rendered.    Exasperated  beyond  all 
measure,  he  gave  general  battle  to  his  persecutors, 
and  both  gave  and  received  some  hearty  kicks  and 
strokes.    The  master  came  in  during  the  fray,  and 
a  general  dispersion  immediately  followed.    Gibbie 
was  now  staring  and  foaming  like  a  raised  bull ;  and, 
bolting  past  the  master,  made  for  the  door  and  ran 
off;    "  After  him !"  shouted  the  head  of  the  fierce 
democracy.    Never  was  command  more  eagerly 
obeyed.    A  whole  pack  in  full  cry  set  out  after 
the  delinquent.    Gibbie  was  evidently  making  it 
a  life-and-death  matter;  for,  heavy  dioes  and  all, 
he  kept  the  start  he  had  got,  tUl  one  of  the  boys 
cried  to  a  man  who  was  coming  forward  to  **  kep 
him."    The  man  seeing  at  once  how  matters  stood, 
laid  hold  of  Gibbie,  at  the  expense  of  some  skin, 
till  his  pursuers  came  up.    The  truant,  exhausted 
and  breathless,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  or  two, 
and  then  permitted  himself  to  be  led  back.    As  he 
gathered  breath,  however,  and  as  they  came  near 
the  house  of  correction,  Gibbie  began  to  wrestle 
and  plunge  furiously.    Any  ground  he  yielded 
now  was  locomotively  given ;  and  the  bustle  and 
clamour  became  tremendous,  as  they  pulled  and 
shoved  him  in  at  the  school  door.    After  some 
stem  remonstrances  and  threatenings  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  a  basin  of  water  was  brought,  and 
Gibbie  was  ordered  to  wash  his  face,  which,  with 
sweat  and  rage,  and  ink,  was  scarcely  human. 
He  was  then  set  on  the  middle  of  a  form,  with 
some  of  the  strongest  boys  on  either  side  of  him  as 
a  guard.    There  he  sat  sulkily  for  some  time,  till 
the  persecution  began  again  in  wry  fiaces,  and 
nick-names,  and  nips  and  scratches.     The  best 
temper  would  have  broken  under  such  annoyances, 
and  how  could  Gibbie's  stand?     An  unsparing 
thrust  from  a  pin  made  him  spring  from  his  seat 
with  a  loud  yell,  that  made  everything  stop.    **  Ye 
villains!"   cried  the  molested  boy,  grinding  his 
teeth  like  a  handsaw,  and  looking  fiercely  on  his 
antagonists.    Nobody,  of  course,  was  doing  any- 
thing to  him ;  and  there  being  twenty  witnesses  to 
one  against  Gibbie,  he  could  not  expect  any  re- 
paration.   He  was  ordered  to  sit  down  and  keep 
quiet ;  but  Gibbie  seeing  aU  hope  of  peace  or  jus- 
tice at  an  end,  began  the  defensive,  and  left  rain- 
bows all  around  him.    **  Gibbie  Ste'enson !  master ! 
0 !  Gibbie  Ste'enson!"  was  shouting  every  now  and 
then,  as  Gibbie  added  a  new  sufferer  to  his  list,  or 


favoured  an  old  one  with  a  fresh  damoiiftntioB. 
The  master  lost  patience  at  last,  and  put  Gibbie  in* 
to  the  desk  by  himself.    The  school  at  length  die- 
missed,  and  Gibbie  had  to  fight  and  kick  his  way 
through  a  batch  of  boys,  who  had  suffered  from 
his  bony  fingers  through  the  day.    Sore  and  wearjr 
Gibbie  got  home,  and  neither  scolds,  nor  strokes, 
nor  bribes,  could  induce  Gibbie  to  go  back  to  the 
seat  of  learning.    His  mother  managed,  in  her 
own  way,  to  get  the  alphabet  into  him  in  the 
course  of  a  year ;  and  by  another,  he  could  hammer 
out  some  words  in  the  ^  wee  spell."    About  the 
close  of  the  third,  in  the  month  of  November  I7i6, 
Gibbie  once  more  made  his  appearance  at  the  pa- 
rish school.    He  was  now  a  tall  boy  of  ten,  with 
long  sinewy  arms,  and  a  gaunt  museolar  frame, 
that  bent  slightly  at  the  shoulders,  arising  proba- 
bly from  the  domestic  drudgery  he  was  compelled 
to  perform.    The  faature  of  his  mother's  avocations 
called  her  often  out  for  whole  days  and  nights;  and 
Gibbie,  in  her  absence,  was  cook,  and  dairymaid, 
and  washerwoman,    and  everything.      His  dresB 
remained  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  a  lai^ 
letting-down  of  the  lap  of  his  trousers,  and  the 
cuff's  of  his  jacket,  to  keep  up  with  his  1^  and  aims 
which  had  shot  out  immensely.    The  body  of  his 
upper  garment,  as  we  have  said,  was  of  sufficient 
length  and  circumference  to  meet  the  demands  of 
manhood  if  he  reached  it ;  and  its  textnre  promis- 
ed to  battle  successfully  with  the  tear  and  wear 
of  twenty  winters  at  least.    A  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  original  enemies  had  died  out,  or  left 
the  school,  for  the  curriculum  of  education  in 
those  days  was  short;  but  they  had  bequeathed 
their  spirit  to  their  successors,  for  a  variety  of  petty 
annoyances  ^ere  immediately  set  on  foot  against 
him.    After  a  few  victorious  battles,  however,  he 
established  a  name  that  protected  him.    Things 
now  went  on  smoothly,  and  Gibbie  was  permitted 
to  take  a  part  in  the  diversions  of  his  school-frl- 
lows.    It  was  soon  remarked  that  he  seldom  in- 
dulged in  any  amusement  for  its  own  sake,  and 
usually  tried  to  have  a  stake  connected  with  it 
tlia  favourite  games  were  the  winning  ones  of  the 
bowls,  pins,  and  buttons ;  and  he  generally  con- 
trived to  play  with  those  who  were  younger,  or 
less  dexterous,  than  himself.    He  did  not  hesitate 
to  cheat  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself;  and 
when  charged  with  it,  took  the  fiashionable  mode 
of  clearing  his  reputation  by  a  challenge.    His 
stock  of  small  wares  accumulated  on  his  hands, 
and  he  sold  out  among  the  boys,  getting  sinsll 
coins  or  other  equivalents  in  return.    No  solicita- 
tion, attention,  or  flattery,  oould  induce  him  to 
part  with  anything  gratuitously;  and  when  he 
trusted,  which  was  seldom  the  ease,  he  persecuted 
his  debtor  till  he  paid, — only  one  ^was  known  to 
escape,  and  not  till  he  had  sustained  a  sound 
thrashing.  The  gains  of  Gibbie  in  this  traffic  irere 
considerable,  and  as  carefully  hoarded,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  revenue  of  a  kingdom.    Even  his 
mother  was  denied  a  share  in  his  profits;  snd 
no  one  knew  the  general  depository  that  held 
them.    If  his  parent  took  a  few  pins  out  of  his 
sleeve  over  night,  she  got  no  peace  till  they  were 
replaced ;  and  when  she  put  one  of  his  buttons  on 
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hiflewB  jacket)  it  was  inatantly  eut  off  and  pat 
back  amongst  its  oompaniona.  It  mattered  not 
that  she  scolded,  and  threatened,  and  expatiated  on 
the  expeiue  of  his  echooling,  and  food,  and  clothee, 
and  lodging ;  Gibbie'a  sole  answer  was  an  inexor- 
able gmmph.  He  came,  and  went  to  the  school 
daring  three  successive  winters,  and  left  it  with- 
out having  made  a  single  friend.  His  progress  in 
learning  was  small.  He  had  reached  the  Proverbs 
ekUf  but  could  neither  write  nor  oast  accounts. 

CHAFTXBU.    . 

Mn.  Stevenson  was  subject  to  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism; and  the  iniimuties  of  a  premature  old 
age  were  fast  setting  in  upon  her.  She  had  exer- 
cised a  calling  for  twelve  years,  which  exposed  her 
to  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  irregularity  of 
sleep  and  diet;  and  these  agencies  were  beginning 
to  kythe  upon  her  constitution.  By  hard  scrap- 
ing and  saving  she  had  amassed  upwards  of  twen- 
ty ponnda^  which  in  those  days  was  reckoned  a 
considerable  fortune.  She  wisely  resolved  to  con- 
line  her  professional  exertions  for  the  future  to  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  occupy  her- 
Klf  with  her  cow  and  the  small  pendicle  she  rent- 
ed. Gibbie  was  in  consequence  hired  out  to  a 
iheep  fiarmer,  near  Parishholm.  The  food  of  farm 
•errants  at  that  time  was  of  the  coarsest  description. 
The  only  kikhen  allowed  to  dinner,  which  usually 
eonsisied  of  groat  broth,  made  thick  with  potatoes 
and  vegetables,  was  occasionally  an  e^^y  or  a  bit 
of  braxy  ham.  The  sharp  eye  of  Gibbie  discover- 
ed even  here  a  source  of  gain.  He  hoarded  his 
e^  and  pieces  of  meat  tUl  they  amounted  to  a 
disposable  quantity,  and  had  them  sent  or  taken  to 
Douglas  and  sold.  He  went  out  also  in  the  sum- 
mer and  moonlight  nights  and  gathered  stray  wool 
smong  the  hills ;  and  it  was  said  he  sometimes 
eat,  or  pulled,  patches  of  the  fleece  from  the  ewes 
that  he  found  asleep  or  in  the  fold.  He  set  lines 
b  the  water  too,  and  snares  in  every  direction ; 
and  every  trout  and  hare  was  converted,  if  possi- 
ble, into  money;  and  if  not,  they  were  kept  till 
ihey  wasted,  for  he  never  gave  anything  away. 
The  reprimand  of  his  master  bad  no  other  efiect 
than  to  make  him  more  wary.  He  was  threatened 
^th  diamissal,  but  still  he  continued.  There  was 
one  bond  which  knit  his  master  to  him,  and  that 
was  Gibbie's  handiness.  He  could  do  anything, 
ud  refused  to  do  nothing.  He  oould  milk  the 
co^  or  wash  the  dishes,  or  make  the  food,  or 
build  a  dyke  or  an  outhouse,  or  repair  the  farming 
utensils.  Whatever  was  behind,  Gibbie  brought 
vp;  and  his  untiring  strength,  and  even  skill,  in 
"^HBethingB,  made  him  a  valuable  servant.  Be* 
fore  every  term  Gibbie  gave  in  his  resignation, 
And  managed  to  get  an  advance  of  wages.  Not  a 
farthmg  of  his  fee  was  spent.  The  same  hoddan 
pty  suit  was  first  let  down,  and  then  eked,  story 
&ft«r  story,  in  the  legs  and  arms,  and  all  the  rest 
^as  left  as  it  originidly  came  from  the  hands  of 
^  provident  mother.  The  only  change  in  his 
^Ji^ae  was  a  cap  of  sheep-skin,  which  he  had  got 
^m  his  master  for  doing  a  piece  of  extra  hard 
^ork.  Nothing  was  too  mean  for  Gibbie  to  un- 
dertake, if  it  offered  the  slightest  recompence. 


He  would  help  out  the  huxter-wives  with  their 
stalls  on  a  fair-day,  or  hold  a  horse,  or  run  an  er- 
rand, or  do  anything  he  was  bidden,  however 
menial,  if  a  consideration  was  given.  The  gibes 
of  the  coimtry  lasses,  or  the  taunts  of  tlie  fam^ 
lads,  had  no  more  effect  upon  him,  than  if  they 
had  been  addressed  to  a  person  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  whisky  was  cheap  then,  but 
Gibbie  drank  none  of  it,  except  what  he  got  for 
nothing.  A  scheme  was  entered  into  by  somo 
shepherds  at  a  Douglas  market  to  get  Gibbie  in^ 
toxicated,  and  then  inveigle  him  into  as  much  ex* 
pense  as  they  could.  Gibbie  drank  their  whisky 
and  eat  their  buns,  but  not  a  farthing  would  he 
spend.  They  laid  hands  upon  him  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  but  he  fought  like  a  tiger  and  made  his 
escape.  ^'Gibbie  the  miser,"  had  long  been  in 
every  child's  mouth ;  but  Gibbie  heeded  it  not,  or 
only  answered  them  with  his  usual  grumph. 
Sometimes  it  expressed  contempt,  sometimes  anger» 
sometimes  envy,  and  sometimes  even  satisfaction, 
if  not  delight.  Those  who  knew  him  could  readi* 
ly  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  He  had  now 
been  five  years  in  his  first  place,  when  an  express 
arrived  that  his  mother  was  dying.  The  humph 
he  gave  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was  noted 
as  expressive  of  joy. 

^^  Come  away,  Gibbie,"  said  his  mother  as  b# 
entered,  ^and  come  near  me ;  for  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

*^  What  are  you  wanting,  mither?"  said  the  nur 
feeling  son ;  "  d'ye  think  Yt*T%  dying?" 

^^Yes,  Gibbie;  the  grips  o'  deatii  are  on  v^ 
Lord  hae  mercy  on  my  soul." 

"Where  did  ye  put  the  siller,  mither?"  return- 
ed the  miser,  without  noticing  her  statement^  or 
her  exclamation. 

"  0  Gibbie,  Gibbie,  my  son !  what's  siller  whfji 
death  comes, — ^the  grave  ?" 

"  Where  is't  ?"  interrupted  the  heartless  lad. 

"It's  where  it's  safe, — ^but  what  is't  now? 
Though  it  were  twenty  times  mair,  wad  death 
gang  by  for 't  1" 

"  He's  no  get  the  offer,"  retorted  the  sou, 

<<  0  Gibbie,  Gibbie !  dinna  break  mj  heart,'' 
exeUimed  Mrs.  Stevenson.  0  man,  think  less  9' 
the  world  and  mair  0'  your  Maker.  It's  grieved 
me  lang  to  see  you.  Wad  ye  try  and  pray  wi' 
me,  Gibbie  ?  I  think  it  wad  do  my  heart  good  if 
I  heard  ye  pray. 

"  r  11  pray  nane ;  where's  the  filler  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  ye  if  ye  pray." 

"Where  is't  first?" 

**  The  minister  has 't.    0,  pvay  now  T' 

^  How  muckle  's  o't  ?" 

"  But  will  ye  no'  pray  V 

"  Is  there  threUy  pound  o't  ?" 

"Opray  wi'  me,  Gibbie,  and  FU  tell  J%  mj 
dear." 

"There  should  be  thrctty-threty  if  ye've  doM 
right." 

"  Whatever's  o't  ye'U  get  it;  but  pray  wi'  me." 

"  Did  John  Park  pay  the  oheese  ?" 

"No,hinny;  but" 

"  There'll  be  nae  huts  about  it ;  he  maun  pay.'' 
I  forgi'ed  him't ;  he's  poor,  and  a  sma'  famOy." 
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"  A  sma*  devil !  he  maun  pay. 

''O  Gibbie,  Gibbie,  will  ye  gi'e  o'er  and  no 
break" 

"  What  wad  I  gi'e  o'er  for  ?  Is'nt  it  but  right 
that  folk  should  get  their  ain?  What  business 
had  he  eating  cheese  if  he  couldna  pay  for 't  V* 

*'  I'm  to  blame,"  cried  the  agonized  woman,  in 
a  passion  of  tears,  "  0  God !  I'm  to  blame,  for 
bringing  him  up  the  way  I  did, — ^I  nurtured  him 
for  ^e  world,  and  not  for  thee, — ^I  sowed  the 
wind,  and  I've  reaped  the  whirlwind.  0  my  God! 
my  God!" 

The  only  reply  on  the  part  of  her  son  was  a  sul- 
len humph,  which  was  Instantly  followed  up  by  a 
demand  how  much  money  there  was. 

"There's  twenty-five  pound  ten,"  replied  his 
mother,  at  last,  with  a  deep  groan  that  came  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  The  son  ran  over  his 
fingers  as  if  counting  something,  and  then  ex- 
claimed— 

**  There's  eight  pound  awanting  o'  what  I  was 
making  o't.    What  have  ye  done  wi't  V* 

"  It's  there  as  it  is,"  said  the  afflicted  and  now 
irritated  woman.  "  It  was  my  ain  making,  and 
naebody  has  ony  business  what's  o't^  or  what  I 
did  wi't." 

The  effort,  and  the  conflicting  emotions  within 
her,  brought  on  a  suspension  of  life;  and  it  was 
sometime  ere  she  came  out  of  it.  As  nature  ralli- 
ed, and  consciousness  returned,  she  asked,  in  an 
anxious  voice,  and  feeling  all  about  her, — 

"Where's  my  son?  Are  ye  there,  Gibbie?" 
she  heard  his  humph ;  and  desired  to  have  his 
hand.  He  gave  it  with  some  reluctance. 
'  "  It's  the  last  time,"  said  she,  "your  mother's 
hand  'U  be  in  yours.  I  aence  thought  as  ye  think, 
but  a  death-bed 's  opened  my  een.  0  Gibbie,  Gib- 
bie, my  son,  my  son!  will  ye  promise  to  mind 
death, — ^wiU  ye  promise  to  pray  night  and  morn- 
ing,— and  rrad  your  Bible, — and  get  daes  and 
gang  to  the  kirk  ?  will  ye  promise  <to,  and  let 
me  die  in  peace, — ^will  ye,  Gibbie,  will  ye  V* 

He  answered  the  appeal  by  withdrawing  his 
hand,  and  uttering  a  dogged  humph. 

"  Ye'U  no  promise  then?"  said  the  dying  woman, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  0  God,  will  ye  count  the 
blame  mine ;  and  soften  his  heart  by  the  hammer 
and  the  fire  o'  thy  spirit,  that  he  may  see  what 
the  world  is,  and  grip  by  the  Cross, — ^wilt  thou, 
God!  wiltthour 

Her  strength  failed,  and  her  heart  filled,  and 
she  stopt,  and  sunk  into  a  swoon.  A  neigh- 
bour applied  some  gruel  to  her  lips,  and  bathed 
her  temples,  and  she  gradually  recovered  again. 
She  seemed  as  if  she  wished  to  speak  once  more 
to  her  son,  but  utterance  was  denied ;  and  in  a 
short  time  she  drew  up  her  feet  and  went  the  way 
of  all  the  earth.  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out, 
when  Gibbie  set  ofl^  to  the  minister  and  lifted  the 
money.  To  save  expenses,  he  made  a  coffin  with 
his  own  hands,  and  blackened  it  with  soot.  Fun- 
eral services  were  then  universal,  and  dredgies 
very  common  :  but  Gibbie  had  neither. 

"It  was  a  flinging  away  o'  siller,"  he  said,  "for 
pae  end;  and  if  folk  didna  like  to  come  to  the 
burial,  they  might  stay  ^way. 


t» 


On  the  day  of  the  interment^  the  chief  mourn- 
er was  in  his  customary  dress,  with  a  stripe  of 
linen  blackened  with  ink,  about  his  sheep-skin  cap. 
Some  of  the  neighboure  gathered  out  for  decency 
sake,  and  a  few  joined  the  procession  in  the  town; 
but  never  had  such  a  funeral  been  seen  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

It  wanted  two  months  of  the  term,  but  Cabbie 
made  it  out ;  and  went  during  the  night  and  did 
what  was  necessary  about  the  pendicle.    He  then 
took  possession  of  it,  and  hired  himself  out  for  all 
kinds  of  work.    His  reputation  was  established  aa 
a  good  worker,  and  he  got  plenty  to  do.    In  the 
spring  and  harvest  seasons,  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  miser  sowing  or  reaping  his  ground 
in  the  night-time.    He  wo^d  often  work  during 
successive  nights  at  home,  to  keep  his  day's  wages 
entire.    Nothing  that  would  sell,  he  eat  or  drank; 
and  it  was  a  mystery  to  many  how  he  lived  at  alL 
He  was  now  a  ftill-formed  man  of  five-and-twentj, 
with  muscles  like  ropes  in  his  face  and  all  over  his 
body.    The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
proverbially  repulsive,    with  a  hungxy  craving 
look  in  it.    The  neck  stretehed  forward  whether 
he  walked  or  sat,  and  the  eyes  were  continually 
seeking  about  in  the  socket,  and  now  and  then 
made  a  dead  stand  for  a  moment,  and  then  quiv- 
ered and  glistened,  and  began  their  usual  motion 
again.    I  remember,  the  first  time  I  saw  a  hyena 
in  his  cage,  that  Gibbie's  eyes  occured  to  me  vivid- 
ly.   He  was  never  known  to  shave,  but  gave  a 
sort  of  pruning  occasionally  te  his  beard  and  whis- 
kers with  a  pair  of  scissors.    His  hair  and  skin 
were  nearly  of  the  same  colour ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
his  head  at  a  little  distance  resembled  a  lump  of 
dried  pipe-clay.    He  was  of  that  ambiguous  look 
also,  that  strangers  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
old  or  comparatively  young.    When  he  stood  erect, 
he  was  fully  six  feet,  but  the  stoop  in  his  shoul- 
ders gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  five  feet 
nine.    Many  were  the  tales  that  were  circulated 
about  him,  some  false  and  some  true,  but  few  in- 
deed in  his  fiivour.    He  fought  once  for  s  man 
who  was  ill-used  at  a  market,  and  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  a  boy  from  drownii^.    It  was 
said  his  mother's  ghost  haunted  him;  and  it  was 
alleged  he  had  bargained  with  the  devil  about  his 
soul.    My  grandf  aUier  believed  some  of  these  extra- 
vagancies, and  entered  into  these  details  with  deep 
interest  and  awe.    He  had  the  times  and  places, 
and  the  witnesses'  names,  at  his  finger  ends;  and 
used  to  make  our  flesh  creep  by  their  recital.    Thoe 
was  one  drcumstance,  however,  which  illustrated 
Gibbie's  character,  of  which  there  waa  no  doubt 
A  heavy  spate  came  down  the  water  one  Sabbath 
morning  in  autumn,  which  flooded  and  was  car- 
rying off  a  hay  rick  which  belonged  to  the  miser. 
It  was  his  custom  to  lie  long  on  that  day ;  and 
when  he  arose  about  his  usual  time,  he  saw  his 
hay  moving  slowly  off.    Out  he  ran,  with  only 
his  trousers  on,  and  plunged  in  after  it.    The  wa- 
ter had  rehched  his  neck  ere  he  reached  the  rick. 
He  thrust  in  and  twisted  his  hands  about  it  as  far 
up  as  he  could  reach,  and  made  several  desperate 
struggles  to  pull  it  towards  the  bank ;  but  the  river 
got  the  mastery,  and  bore  them  both  down  before 
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it  The  akrm  was  soon  giren,  and  dosens  of  per> 
•oDfl  came  nuining  in  all  directions  to  see  the 
itrange  spectacle.  A  few  pitied,  but  most  laugh- 
ed, at  the  perilous  situation  of  the  miser.  ^^Let 
him  drown!"  ^ed  some.  ^  His  siller  '11  do  some* 
body  gnid!"  cried  others.  ^'It's  a  judgment  on 
himr  cried  s  third  party.  ^  Let  Providence  get 
its  will,  and  the  deU  his  ainT  shouted  a  fourth. 
**  He'll  be  bleesdng  down  by  in  five  minutes,  and 
the  hay  'U  help !"  exclaimed  a  drunken  tailor  from 
the  town.  But  a  better  spirit  was  manifested  by 
olhen,  who  ran  for  ropes  and  flung  them  in  to 
Gibbie ;  but  some  were  too  short,  and  others  missed 
their  aim.  Ereiy  one  declared,  however,  that  the 
in&tuated  man  seemed  more  anxious  to  save  his 
hay  than  himself. 

"  We'U  maybe  wile  her  into  the  holm,"  cried  the 
mifler,  shivering  with  cold ;  ^  for  God's  sake,  help 
to  get  her  into  the  holm!" 

By  a  strenuous  effort  on  Gibbie's  part,  and  a 
favourable  turn  of  the  stream,  into  the  holm,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  village,  the  rick  went,  roU- 
iog  about  and  its  proprietor  with  it.  He  was  soon 
in  shallow  water,  and  came,  pushing  the  hay  be- 
fore him,  to  the  dry  ground. 

^  Ye  ve  had  a  narrow  escape,  man,"  said  James 
Paterson  the  elder;  ^and  I  hope  it'll  do  ye  guid." 

^  I'm  cauld  ye  now  at  ony  rate,"  replied  Gibbie ; 
''bat  if  I  had  been  a  minute  langer,  die  was  lost." 

"  It's  neither  your  hay  nor  your  body,  man,  I'm 
speaking  about,"  interposed  James ;  '*  it's  your  soul 
—your  immortal  soul,  man ;  ye  live  like  a  brute !" 

The  miser  gave  a  surly  humph,  and  continued 
to  push  at  the  rick  till  it  was  fairly  out  of  wa- 
ter. An  incredibly  small  portion  had  been  lost, 
for  it  was  firmly  thatched  and  roped  above,  and 
the  portion  taken  away  by  the  current  was  wholly 
from  beneath. 

**  It's  safe  enough  now,"  said  a  number  of  voices ; 
**  the  water's  going  back — ^let  it  stand  till  the  mom." 

"Let  it  sUnd  till  the  mom!"  echoed  Gibbie, 
with  a  look  of  utter  astonishment;  ^the  present 
only  is  onrs^ — ^it's  a  work  o  necessity.  Will  ony 
o'  ye  tak'  up  a  backiu',  and  I'U  gi  e  ye— I'U  be 
obleeged  t'ye." 

(  ''Pot  your  hand  out  at  your  peril,  man!"  cried 
tider  Paterson,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  and  autho- 
rity ;  ^  will  ye  break  the  Lord's  day  afore  our  very 
«en1  Gang  down  on  your  knees,  man,  and  thank 
your  Maker  for  what  he's  done." 

''There's  a  time  for  a'  things,"  responded  Gib- 
l>iey  m  a  surly  resolute  tone;  ''and  the  time  just 
now  is  to  save,  and  not  destroy." 

While  he  spoke,  he  began  to  untie  the  thatch 
ropes,  amidst  the  grumbling  and  rebukes  of  many 
around  him.  He  made  no  further  answer  to  their 
romonstrances,  but  set  off  with  a  burden  which 
might  have  served  any  two  men  in  the  parish. 
On  the  dirnnissal  of  the  church  in  the  afternoon, 
the  feeling  rose  so  high  that  several  stones  were 
flong  at  him,  and  one  of  them  hit  him  smartly  on 
the  cheek.  His  bent  shoulders  stood  erect  in  a 
moment,  his  teeth  sawed  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
veins  on  his  forehead  became  fearfully  distinct. 
The  crowd  fell  back,  for  they  knew  the  strength 
^itiol«teiie«ioftheman.    No  one  had  the  hardi- 


hood to  repeat  the  ofienoei  James  Paterson,  how- 
ever, began  a  new  system  of  attack,  by  reading 
aloud  the  law  of  Moses  respecting  the  Sabbath ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  man  who  gatiiered  sticks  on 
that  day,  and  many  other  appropriate  passages  in 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles.  Gibbie  humphed 
to  them  all,  and  wrought  on. 

"What  can  we  expect  from  a  sow  but  a  grumph,** 
said  James,'  at  last,  and  angrily  closed  the  book; 
"  and  wherefore  should  I  cast  pearls  before  swine  I 
But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  man :  this  day  'U  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  ye, — the  very  hay  'U  be  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  water  that's  away  to  the  sea '11  como 
back  to  the  judgment  seat." 

Shaking  with  emotion,  the  old  elder  left  the  spot» 
*and  a  number  foUowed  him ;  and  Gibbie  proceed- 
ed with  his  labour  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Back  and  back  he  came  and  went^  and  by  night- 
fall he  completed  his  task,  in  spite  of  every  coun- 
sel and  threat  that  was  offered  him. 


CHAPTBR  ni. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,^  the  miser  was  missed 
from  his  work.  Wednesday  came,  and  he  was 
still  absent.  The  farmer,  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  time,  went  to  Gibbie's  house,  and  found 
him  a-bed  and  in  a  strong  fever.  A  surgeon  was 
called,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state.  The  minister  came  and  tried,  in  the  most 
kindly  manner,  to  awaken  the  sick  man  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation.  Gibbie  was  obdurate  and  refused 
to  speak. 

"  It  is  my  duty  then  to  tell  you,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "  that  if  you  die  in  your  present  con- 
dition, your  portion  will  be  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  and  the  &re  that  is  not  quenched." 

"  I'm  no'  deeing,"  growled  the  miser. 

"  The  doctor  tells  me  you  are,  Gibbie,"  replied 
the  minister. 

"  He's  telling  a  lie,"  exclaimed  the  patient,  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  elbow ;  "  I'm  getting  fast  bet- 
ter.   Ye  needna  think  to  fright  me  wi'  death." 

^  But  death  will  come, — sooner  or  later  it  will 
come,— come  to  us  all.  It  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment.  Are  you 
prepared  for  the  judgment  V 

."There's  waur  folk  than  me,"  muttered  the 
miser  between  his  teeth. 

"  Though  you  were  the  best  man,  Gibbie,  that 
ever  lived,"  urged  the  minister,  "  that  would  not 
save  you.    Out  of  Christ  there  is  no  salvation." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Christ  be't!"  consented  the  miser. 

"  But  that  is  not  enough,  Gibbie,"  pursued  his 
admonisher;  "You  must  be  in  Christ, — ^you  must 
feel  that  you  are  a  great  sinner, — and  you  must  feel 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  alone  can  wash  out  your 
guilt, — and  you  must  cry  to  God  for  pardon 
through  him, — and  you  must  have  God's  Holy 
Spirit  to  change  your  heart  and  make  you  a  new 
creature,  so  that  you  can  truly  say,  'Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  in  all  the 
earth  whom  I  desire  besides  thee.'  You  must  feel 
all  this  ere  you  be  in  Christ, — and  if  you  be  not  in 
Christ,  you  must  die  in  your  sins, — and  if  you  die 
in  your  sins,  you  must  go  to  the  lake  that  bumeth 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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The  miser  gare  a  htunph,  and  teaehed  orer  for 
fe  mug  of  water  that  stood  by  his  bedside. 

^'  There  is  no  water  in  beU/'  said  the  minister. 

"  How  ken  jeT'  asked  the  miser, 

^  A  rich  man  went  there,  and  he  conld  not  get 
fc  drop,"  answered  the  clergyman. 

"  Wha  brought  word?"  inquired  Gibbie. 

**(jod!— who  knows  all  things,"  returned  the 
minister.  "  Til  read  you  what  he  says." 

Ere  he  finished  the  parable  of  the  *'  Rich  man 
And  Lazarus,"  the  miser  had  turned  his  face  to- 
Hoards  the  wall.  Without  oflering  any  comment 
on  what  he  had  read,  the  minister  turned  up  Man- 
asseh's  case,  and  recited  it  aloud.  A  silence  ensued, 
llie  man  was  evidently  af!ected« 

"Will  you  pray,  Gibbie,"  said  the  clergyman 
Affectionately,  "and  humble  yourself  before  God  ? 
He  is  waiting  on  you,  and  will  speak  peace  to  your 
ioul." 

Gibbie  made  no  answer. 

"Shall  I  pray  for  you,  th^n?"  resumed  the  ser- 
vant of  God. 

Still  no  answer  was  made,  and  the  clergyman 
ivent  on,  and  on  concluding  prayer,  he  asked — ^**Do 
you  think,  Gibbie,  you  could  give  up  all  for 
Christ?" 

A  stem  humph  announced  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

"Then  1  have  to  say,**  continued  the  pastor 
t^th  solemn  energy,  "  except  ye  be  willing  to  leave 
houses  and  lands,  and  gold  and  silver,  and  count 
them  but  dross  in  comparison  of  Christ,  ye  are 
Hone  of  his." 

"  I*m  no  seeking,"  replied  the  miser. 

"Have  ye  resolved,  then,  to  make  gold  your 
God?" 

"  Yesl  it's  n^  Lord  and  «i^  God,"  roared  the 
fiiiserable  man;  "and  touch  it  if  ye  daur.  Con- 
found ye  a* !  wad  ye  tak  my  siller  frae  me?" 

The  unhappy  and  deluded  creature  sprang  up  in 
his  bed  as  he  spoke,  and  was  about  to  jump  out  of 
it,  when  the  clergyman  left  the  house  with  a  Sor- 
h>wfiil  heart  at  what  he  had  witnessed. 

James  Paterson  went  up  the  next  day,  but  the 
door  was  barred,  and  he  could  receive  no  answer 
from  Gibbie.  On  the  day  followii\g,  the  minister 
and  James  went  together,  but  the  door  remained 
bolted,  and  all  within  was  silent. 

"  He  is  dead,  I  doubt,"  said  the  minister. 

**  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  elder,  "  we'd  better  get  the 
neighbours  and  break  up  the  door." 

"  Try't!"  roared  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Let  us  in  Gibbie,"  cried  James,  oh  recovering 
From  the  start  he  had  sustained — "  it's  me  and  the 
minister." 

Neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  force  another 
pliable  from  Gibbie,  and  they  had  to  go  back  as 
&ey  came.  In  a  few  days  the  miser  appeared  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  wasted  to  a  shadow.  He 
soon  began  to  work,  and  gradually  recovered 
strength,  but  his  illness  left  a  cough  behind  it 
which  ultimately  terminated  in  asthma.  Novem- 
ber came  on,  and  he  set  out,  as  usual,  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  deposit  his  earnings  for  the  year  in  the 
bank.  On  these  occasions  he  never  slept  till  he 
returned,  and  he  performed  the  journey  without 


spending  a  fkrthing*  When  be  got  beyond  the 
district  where  he  was  known,  he  begged  his  way; 
and  it  was  said  he  commonly  brought  home  as 
much  food  as  lasted  him  for  a  considerable  period. 
George  the  Third  had  for  some  Ume  been  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  the  war  with  France,  which  b^an 
under  his  predecessor,  was  still  carried  on  with 
great  vigour,  and  with  various  success.  The  Stamp 
Act,  for  taxing  America,  had  been  passed,  and  the 
Americans  had  treated  it  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
A  revolt  was  expected,  and  in  due  time  a  revolt  came. 
Many  were  the  rumours  and  false  reports  which 
arose  out  of  these  sources.  The  newspaper  press 
had  scarcely  felt  its  way,  as  yet,  into  the  smaller 
and  remoter  districts,  and  henee  the  inventive  and 
wonder-seeking  found  an  ample  field  on  which  to 
exercise  their  talents.  An  alarm  was  cirenlated 
that  the  French  had  landed  m  England,  and  that 
the  banks  had  stopped  payment.  The  rumour 
reached  Gibbie's  ears,  and  he  set  off  immediatelj 
for  Edinburgh.  Back  again  he  came,  and  things 
went  on  wiUi  him  as  usual  for  a  few  days.  On 
the  eighth  night  alter  his  return,  he  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  noise  at  the  door.  The  door  ftil  in,a]id 
six  men  with  bludgeons,  and  blackened  faces,  and 
old  clothes,  entered.  Gibbie  sprang  to  the  floor, 
and  seising  a  large  stick,  demanded  thdr  errand. 

**Your  siller!"  grumbled  a  voice,  afiectedlj 
deepi 

"  Fve  nae  siller,"  replied  Gibbie. 

"  We'll  see  that,"  said  one  of  the  bnrgian, 
"here's  a  chest  I've  got  my  hands  en  by  diance. 
Where's  the  key,  goodmanl* 

A  lounge  from  Gibbie's  stick  was  the  answer, 
and  six  heavy  blows  were  instantly  levelled  at 
Gibbie.  Two  of  them  fell  on  his  head,  and  he 
cried  for  mercy.  ' 

"Ye'll  get  it,"  said  the  gruff  voice  that  spoke 
first,  "  if  ye  gie  up  the  siller  peaceably;  and  if  no, 
your  life  gangs  for  t.* 

"For  Godsake,  men,"  cried  Gibbie  in  despera- 
tion, "dinna  murder  a  man  in  his  ain  house.  If 
I  had  siller  ye  wad  ha'et,  but  as  suie's  death,  Fte 
nane — I've  nane  here— the  pickle  I  ha'e  is  in  the 
bank." 

Gie's  the  key!"  cried  the  robbers. 
Tve  nae  key,"  repHed  Gibbie,  "  it  was  lost  at 
my  mither  s  death." 

"WeTl  soon  mak*  ane  then,"  said  one  of  the 
thieves,— "baud  hun  till  I  smadi  the  lid." 

The  old  chest  was  instantly  broken.  A  piece  of 
turf  that  was  smouldering  in  the  fireplace  was 
stirred  to  give  light  for  examining  the  contents  rf 
the  chest.  It  contained  the  body  clothes  of  the 
deceased  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  two  pairs  of  home- 
made blankets,  but  no  money  was  found. 

"  I  teU't  ye  there  was  nane !"  said  Gibbie,  girinj 
vent  to  a  deep  breath.  "  Gang  away  now  wifl  ye, 
and  let  folk  alane.    Me  siller!    I  wish  I  had." 

"  Weel  a  weel,"  rejoined  one  of  the  house- 
breakers, who  began  to  feel  the  clothes  all  over, 
"if  we  get  onything,  it's  our  ain— what*B ftin' s 
fairly  won!* 

Gibbie  trembled  violently  whenhe  saw  what  ths 
man  was  about. 

"That's  the  thing  now,  Jfamiea^^hm  I 
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cried  one  of  those  who  held  Gibbie,  ''he's  shaking 
—it'll  be  sewed  m  about  the  claes." 

''Here's  the  posie  lads — here  it  is!"  ejaculated 
one  of  the  searchers. 

A  deep  groan  came  from  Gibbie,  and  he  made  a 
fearful  effort  to  disentangle  himself,  but  they 
tripped  and  tumbled  him,  and  held  him  down.  He 
was  easily  mastered,  for  the  fever  had  shorn  him 
of  his  locks. 

**  The  curse  o*  God  11  come  on  ye  for  this,  ye 
blackguards!"  roared  Gibbie,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
anger  and  vexation.  "  Gie  me  my  edller!  Help! 
help!    Murder!  murder!" 

They  closed  his  mouth,  and  the  search  went  on. 
Every  nook  and  comer  was  ransacked,  but  nothing 
else  was  discovered  of  value.  They  tied  their  vic- 
tim hand  and  foot,  and  taking  all  the  rags  and 
old  clothes  they  could  find,  the  robbers  went  away. 
They  were  never  found  out.  Little  sympathy  was 
felt  for  Gibbie,  and  his  loss  was  spoken  of  as  a 
subject  for  mirth,  rather  than  pity.  It  came  out 
afterwards,  however,  that  the  robbery  was  not  so 
extensive  as  was  generally  imagined.  It  was  only 
the  savings  of  a  year  that  were  taken  away.  The 
grand  posie  which  Gibbie  had  brought  from  the 
bank,  in  gold  guineas,  was  still  safely  beneath  the 
hearth-stone.  The  fear  entered  his  mind  that  it 
was  scarcely  secure  even  there.  He  thought  of 
many  other  places,  but  could  not  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, till  one  day,  while  solrting  about  his  ground, 
a  large  log  of  wood,  which  had  lain  there  for  thirty 
years,  oocorred  to  him  as  affording  a  safe  asylum 
for  his  gold.  He  went  down  to  it  the  first  dark 
night,  and  raising  it  with  a  wooden  crow  from 
the  deep  bed  it  had  made  for  itself,  he  scooped 
out  of  it  an  oblong  hole,  of  sufficient  depth  to  con- 
tain jC200  in  gold.  After  measuring  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cavity  he  let  it  fall  back  into  its  socket, 
and  getting  a  piece  of  dried  board  to  fit  the  place, 
he  went  back  the  next  night  and  committed  his 
money,  in  woollen  bags,  to  its  place  of  safety. 
From  that  moment  the  log  held  his  soul.  Its 
image  was  in  his  mind  wherever  he  went.  He 
thought  of  it  by  day,  and  he  dreamed  of  it  by 
night.  If  a  dog,  or  a  neighbour's  cow  approached 
the  spot,  he  kept  his  eye  on  it  tUl  it  left;  and  any 
one  happening  to  look  at  it  as  he  passed,  made  him 
tremble  all  over.  Sometimes  a  boy  going  to  school 
would  throw  a  stone  at  it,  and  the  sound  would 
enter  into  his  ears  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  trumpet. 
An  old  customer-weaver  went  by  one  forenoon, 
and  Gibbie  was  working  near  to  the  object  of  his 
idoUtry,  and  stealing  occasional  glances  at  it. 

"  Ye're  thrang,  Gibbie,"  said  the  weaver,  as  he 
let  down  his  web  to  rest  himself ;  "  there's  fine 
weather  for  the  craps." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gibbie,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
unwiiliiigness  to  say  more. 

"Gat  ye  ever  ony  word  o'  your  siller?"  con- 
tinued the  Webster,  with  affected  commiseration. 

"No!"  said  Gibbie,  continuing  to  work,  and 
without  raising  his  head. 

"  And  never  will,  I  doubt,"  pursued  the  weaver. 
Gibbie  answered  with  his  customary  grumph. 

"It'll  be  coming  wi'  the  blin'  carrier:  what 
think  ye,  Gibbie?" 


"  Grang  away  wi'  your  wab  and  thrums,  man, 
and  no  blether  there,"  retorted  Gibbie  in  a  surly 
mood. 

"  I'm  just  takin'  a  rest,  Gibbie ;  I  hope  there's 
nae  harm  in  that.  It's  a  warm  day  this,  and 
daith's  heavier  than  hay,  as  the  saying  is." 

There  was  no  saying  of  the  kind,  and  Gibbie 
felt  the  sting  which  the  allusion  conveyed. 

"  Ye'll  maybe  fin'  this  hoe  heavier  tiian  baith," 
growled  Gibbie,  "  if  ye  dinna  keep  a  clean  tongue 
i'  your  head." 

The  weaver  felt  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
durst  venture  with  safety,  and  began,  for  want  of 
a  better  subject,  to  speak  about  the  log  which  lay 
at  hand. 

"  That  log  there,  Gibbie " 

"What  about  the  log?"  cried  Gibbie,  coming 
up  to  the  speaker. 

"  Naething, — ^naething ;  but  I  mind  sin'  it  was 
cut  down,  and  that's  aboon  thretty  years  sin'.  I'll 
warrant  it's  rotten  i'  the  heart  by  this  time." 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  up  and  struck  it  with  his 
ell-wand,  and  it  uttered  a  dead  dull  sound.  Gibbie 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Gang  away,  man,"  said  he,  giving  the  weaver 
an  ill-natured  push  by  the  shoulders,  "  and  mind 
your  ain  wark,  and  no  disturb  ither  folk." 

"  Ye've  risen  aff  your  wrang  end  this  morning, 
I  think,  Gibbie,"  said  the  weaver,  shouldering  his 
web,  and  going  off.  "  Aweel,  guid  morning,  Gib- 
bie, and  thank  ye  for  the  crack  we've  had ;  and  I 
hope,  Gibbie,  ye'll  get  word  o'  your  siller  yet ;  and 
lang  life  to  you,  Gibbie,  for  ye  wad  be  muckle 
missed.  But  there's  nae  saying  how  soon  troubles 
and  fevers  may  come,  for  a'  that.  Aweel,  guid 
morning,  Gibbie." 

His  tormentor  went  away  chuckling  to  himself ; 
and,  after  a  stealthy  look  or  two  at  the  log,  the 
miser  resumed  his  labour. 

Year  after  year  went  by,  and  every  year  en- 
larged and  strengthened  the  ruling  passion  of 
Gibbie's  heart.  It  was  its  natural  course.  The 
ivy  had  clasped  trunk  and  bough,  and  was  drink- 
ing his  life  blood.  His  original  trousers  had  fallen 
away  piecemeal,  for  they  were  made  up  of  fifty 
pieces  at  last,  and  their  successors  were  composed 
of  a  sow  hide  and  a  calf  skin.  The  cats  supplied 
him  with  vests,  and  an  old  pair  of  blankets,  dyed 
with  broom,  furnished  him  with  successive  arms 
to  his  jacket,  whose  body  was  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  He  had  contracted  a  fondness  for 
snuff,  but,  except  one  half  ounce,  he  was  never 
known  to  have  purchased  any.  On  market-days, 
he  would  go  up  to  strangers  and  ask  them  for 
a  pinch, — Shaving  previously  prepared  his  thumb 
and  two  forefingers,  by  pressing  them  on  a  large 
button  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket.  Woe  to 
the  box  into  which  these  fingers  entered!  He 
used  the  first  pinch  on  the  spot,  and  then  dipped 
again,  and  took  as  much  away  as  would  have 
served  a  moderate  snuffer  for  two  days.  No  man 
gave  l^iTn  his  box  twice,  except  it  was  nearly 
empty,  or  mixed  with  pepper,  to  cheat  the  nig- 
gard. The  progress  of  avarice  within  him  was 
marked  by  many  external  symbols.  His  looks 
told  it.    His  skin  became  fuixowed  like  a  bee- 
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hiT«,  and  dry  and  brown  as  a  hare's  back :  his 
eyes  were  far  down  into  his  head,  and  constantly 
directed  to  the  ground  in  search  of  pins,  or  bits 
of  old  iron,  or  castaway  shoes,  which  even  the 
beggar  had  thrown  ofiP.     Everything  was  taken 
up  which  would  wear,  or  eat,  or  sell.    His  lungs 
were  now  deeply  asthmatic,  and  most  people 
thought  he  would  not  stand  it  much  longer.    He 
had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  but  he  looked  like 
a   man  of  eighty.     A  shock   of  paralysis  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  left  arm.    But  an- 
other shock  was  before  him,  which  was  worse 
than  all :    It  had  been  a  heavy  winter  of  snow, 
and  a  sudden  thaw  coming  on  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  the  water  became  flooded  to  an 
unparalleled  extent.    Much  mischief  was  done, 
and,  among  other  things,  the  Icff  was  gone.    Rooted 
to  the  spot,  the  miser  stood,  on  discovering  his 
loss.    What  was  to  be  done?    Down  the  water 
side  he  went,  scrutinizing  every  object  which  the 
flood  had  cast  on  the  banks;   but  nowhere  was 
the  log  to  be  seen  which  contained  his  all.    He 
went  as  far  as  the  Clyde,  but  without  success. 
Another  round  was  taken,  which  occupied  several 
months.    He  waded  into  the  pools,  and  felt  the 
recesses  in  the  banks  with  a  large  pole.    The  in- 
quiries put  to  him  were  evaded,  or  answered  with 
a  fretful  humph ;  and  it  was  generally  concluded 
he  had  gone  beside  himself.    Twice  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning,  but  still  he  prosecuted  his  search. 
He  slept  near  the  river  in  any  out-house  he  found, 
and  began  his  work  again  as  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared.   There  was  one-  house  he  passed,  whose 
mistress  guessed  what  he  sought  after.    She  came 
out  and  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  anything ;  but 
Gibbie  made  her  no  answer.    •*Come  away  in, 
then,"  said  the  woman,  **  and  get  yourself  warmed, 
and  something  to  eat,  for  it's  a  cauld  job  ye're  at, 
whatever  ye're  seeking  for/'    Gibbie  followed,  and 
she  prepared  him  a  hearty  meal,  and  baked  a 
large  bannook,  and  put  a  couple  of  guineas  into  it, 
and  gave  it  to  Gibbie  when  he  left.    He  thanked 
her,  and  went  away  back  to  the  river>  and  began 
his  former  occupation.    Little  did  the  miser  think 
of  the  treasure  whioh  his  bannock  contained,  when 


he  gave  it  to  a  man's  horsOy  during  the  day,  for 
taking  him  across  the  water.  Providence  seemed 
to  be  fighting  against  him,  and  he  against  Pron- 
dence.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  May  when  he 
reached  Both  well  Bridge  by  the  course  of  the  riyer, 
and  then  he  turned  and  went  back  the  way  he 
came ;  but  asking  now  at  every  one  he  met,  if  they 
had  seen  or  heard  of  a  log,  which  he  described  to 
them.  None  had  seen  or  heard  of  it  After  a 
violent  struggle  with  himself,  the  miser  offered  a 
white  shilling  to  any  one  who  should  find  it  out 
His  bribe  rose  at  last  to  "  twenty  white  shillings,' 
but  never  went  higher.  *'  Twenty  white  shillings !  * 
he  would  cry,  as  he  passed  along ;  ^  think  o'  that, 
folk — only  think  o'  that!  Twenty  white  shillings 
for  that  dead  stick! — ^twen-ty  white  shill-ings!" 
His  mind  became  affected,  and  he  would  occasion- 
ally break  out  into  curses  against  the  water,  and 
strike  it  with  hia  pole,  till  he  fell  from  exhaustion. 
In  liis  ravings,  he  let  out  the  nature  of  his  loes, 
and  the  news  went  like  wildfire  through  the  coun- 
try. He  now  attacked  every  one  he  met,  and 
cried  for  a  halfyenny  in  such  piteous  tones,  that 
few  had  the  heart  to  refuse  him.  His  whole  time 
was  spent  between  begging  and  searching  about 
the  river.  He  was  a  pitiful  object  with  his  ragged 
dress,  and  haggard  looks,  and  withered  arm  hang- 
ing by  his  side,  and  the  other  grasping  the  long 
pole,  and  himself  speaking  to  the  river,  at  one 
time  in  beseeching  tones,  and  then  bursting  out 
against  it  in  a  wild  volley  of  oaths.  Strangers, 
v^o  came  upon  him  unawares,  fled  with  piedpita- 
tion  and  awe  from  his  presence ;  and,  as  he  usually 
pursued  to  beg,  or  rather  extort,  a  halfpenny  from 
them,  several  persons  were  seriously  injured  by 
the  fright  they  sustained. 

On  the  following  winter,  the  miserable  nuisance 
was  removed.  He  was  found  dead  one  morning  by 
the  water  side.  His  right  hand  was  thrust  be^ 
neath  the  rags  of  skin  on  his  breast,  and  within  it 
was  clenched  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth»  which  con- 
tained upwards  of  five  pounds  in  shillings  and  half- 
crowns.  Poor  man !  he  died  as  he  lived,  with  his 
god  at  his  heart.  There  are  bopea  of  the  drunkard 
— -nono  of  the  miser  I 


SONNETS  TO     -i  ■■, 


I. 


I  KEVEB  asked  for  words  of  thine  to  prove 

Thy  deep — ^thy  fond  devotion  unto  me  ; 
(I  long  had  marked  it,  and  an  answering  love 

Slowly  awakened  in  my  heart  to  thee^ 
My  watchful  eye  could  read  it  in  thy  glance. 

That  ever  brightened  up  when  I  came  near ; 
And  if  my  hand  met  thine  amid  the  dance. 

The  start — the  flushing  cheek — have  told  how  dear 
My  presence  was  to  thee  :  and  still,  though  nought 

Came  from  thy  lips  to  warrant  such  belief. 
Yet  my  quick  ear,  unknown  to  thee,  hath  caught 

The  secret  sigh  that  gave  thy  heart  relief. 
And  upon  mine  its  stolen  echoes  fell — 
Revealing  the  fond  truth  thy  lips  were  slow  to  tell. 


n. 


At  length  it  seemed  as  if  a  spell  were  broken, 

And  silenoe  from  thy  lips  unloosed  her  ehaio, 
And  words  arsse  (sueh  words  as  then  wen  speksa 

I  ne'er  had  heard,— I  ne*er  shall  hear  afain  I) 
My  bosom  beat  with  uncontroird  emotion, 

Whilst  thou,  in  whispers  tremulous  and  low 
As  the  soft  wind  that  stirs  the  aspen  bough. 

Breathed  forth  the  tale  of  long  concealed  di'vetiA ! 
Twas  only,  then,  I  knew  the  depth-^-the  fbroe-^ 

Of  that  long  love,  which  silence  oould  not  hide  \^ 
Strong  as  the  mountain  torrent  in  its  course. 

And  gentle  as  the  flowers  upon  its  side  ! 
'Twas  then,  and  only  then  that  thou  didst  know 
My  heart  was  thine  alone,  with  aU  it  eoold  bestow  f 
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What  immense  interest  do  the  historical  plays 
of  our  Shakspeare  lend  to  every  spot  of  earth  in 
this  fair  island,  which  he  has  graced  hy  ever  so 
slight  a  mention !  From  hoyhood  up  to  this  pre- 
sent sweet  spring  of  I84I9  it  has  heen  occasion- 
ally my  luck  to  wander  and  ramble  almost  all 
OTer  meny  England ;  and  from  that  hour  in  which 
I  first  purloined  a  stray  volume  of  the  wondrous 
Will,  from  the  hanging  shelves  of  the  library  of  a 
Tillage  pedagogue,  and  which  volume  contained 
those  warlike  acts  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Harry's  lives,  how  have  I  gloated  upon,  and  de- 
lighted in,  every  forest,  glade,  field,  copse,  and 
dingle,  which  my  mind's-eye  could  by  possibility 
identify  or  assimilate,  in  any  possible  way,  with 
any  one  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays !  I  have 
travelled  "  in  other  lands  afar"  also ;  but,  apart 
from  the  love  of  one's  own  country,  there  is,  T  am 
certain,  no  author  who  can  have  thrown  such  deli- 
cious interest  over  the  land  of  his  birth  as  our  im- 
mortal bard :  nay,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  he  himself 
cannot  make  the  feeling  tell,  when  he  renders  in 
music  some  fearful  battle,  "  so  fought,  so  followed, 
and  so  fairly  won,"  by  us  islanders,  upon  the  grassy 
carpet  of  some  foreign  plain.  I  have  "^jut  on" 
towards  Calais;  visited  Agiooourt ;  btfore  Angiers 
have  I  stood  for  hours;  at  pleasure  have  I  lain 
near  Orleans;  railed  at  fortune  in  Ardenne  wood; 
and  have  felt,  in  such  locality,  **  more  than  I'll  say, 
or  you  believe ;"  but  I  have  never  experienced,  in 
any  of  these  foreign  scenes,  the  full  force  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  bard's  Fergonce^  as  I  have  had 
them  come  home  to  me  on  English  ground,  "  in 
our  park-like  England."  Who  ever  wandered 
through  one  of  those  deep  and  rutty  forest-roads, 
flanked  on  either  hand  by  fern-clad  o'erhanging 
banks,  the  old  oak  boughs  sprawling  and  coiling 
just  above  your  head ;  each  bank,  too,  crested  with 
moss-clad  and  half  dilapidated  park  paling,  and 
this  in  Warwickshire,  in  Gloucestershire,  York- 
shire, or  Oxfordshire ; — who,  I  say,  in  such  locality, 
does  not  look  for  the  very  personages  of  these 
dramas,  habited  as  when  they  lived,  to  people 
the  Tery  scene  ?  Then,  again,  in  Kent,  "  the  civQest 
part  of  all  our  isle,"  who  passes  Gad's  Hill,  and 
looks  not  around  him  to  peer  into  those  copses  (cut 
up  and  cleared  as  the  scene  is)  with  fresh  interest 
every  time  he  traverses  that  road?  Go  thou  towards 
Warwick,  loiter  about  those  towers,  wander  into 
the  plaisance,  and  clamber  up  to  the  keep :  see  then 
if  you  do  not  become  identified  with  Shakspeare, 
and  none  else.  To  me,  then,  whatever  of  our  coun- 
ties he  hath  graced  by  mention,  or  laid  one  of 
his  scenes  in,  that  county  is  thrice  blessed, — ^nay, 
the  blessing  extends  to  every  ruin  and  old  building 
therein  ntuate ;  and  all  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  he 
bas  essentially  made  his  own.  Thus,  when  he 
gives  us  in  Gloucestershire  "  a  hall  in  Shallow's 
house,"  «a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich,"  with  its 


orchard  and  its  garden,  ^  where  they  d6  notUfig 
but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer,**  each  dd  VtiiBh 
bethan-looking  mansion  we  stumble  upon,  with  its 
avenue  and  parterre,  seems  as  though  it  was  ae- 
tually  tenanted  by  a  Master  Robert  Shallow,  * 
Silence,  and  a  serving-man  Davy;  whilst,  in  the 
neighbouring  and  secluded  hamlet,  we  look  for  th* 
lineal  descendants  of  such  heroes  as  Ralph  Mouldy, 
Simon  Shadow,  Thomas  Wart,  and  Fnmds  Feeble, 
together  with  that  most  perfect  of  clodpoles,  Peter 
Bullcalf  of  the  Green. 

Then,  for  towns,,  give  me  such  places  as  Coven- 
try, Tewkesbury,  Warwick,  and  Shrewsbury:  1 
can  spend  weeks  in  looking  over,  wanderings  And 
peeping  about  their  old  haunts,  and  discovering 
their  neglected  and  built-up  remains,  from  day  t6 
day,  and  at  various  times  o'  the  day ;  at  eariy 
mom,  whilst  "  the  country  cocks  do  cww,"  I  IdVd 
to  Sniff  the  neighbouring  air  of  some  suhnrbail 
residence  of  the  native  burgher  of  former  dAyf ;  At 
mid-day  to  ferret  out  the  broken  arch  of  a  cloitfteif, 
or  stutnble  upon  some  half-hidden,  long-forgotten 
Abbot's  kitchen;  at  eve,  again,  to  loiter  about  atld 
observe  the  appearance  of  the  narrow  by-streets  di 
the  city,  with  their  houses  sunken  and  aslant,  Al- 
most untenanted,  and  their  date  of  occupation  Ai 
nearly  Worn  out  as  their  walls ;  their  upper  ttCliH 
beetling  o'er,  and  every  room  within  perhaps  con- 
taining a  whole  volume  of  romance  in  the  lividi 
and  fortunes  of  their  succeeding  inmates.  Thett, 
at  nighty  I  love  to  sleep  in  the  almost  forgotten 
apartment  of  an  ancient  and  now  out-of-the-way 
hostel,  a  room  that  hath  been  long  perhaps  given 
over  and  unused ;  its  dingy  ceiling  ready  to  crack 
your  caput,  with  its  huge  traversing  oaken  beam }  ^ 
and  its  undulating  floor,  threatening  to  capsize 
your  equilibrium  as  you  pace  along;  the  moott 
shining  through  the  diamond-paned  lattice  Upon 
the  time-honoured  and  rent  curtains  of  the  rickety 
bedstead,  as  you  He  in  a  dreamy  state,  ^'twbtt 
sleeping  and  waking,"  violently  carried  aWay,  as 
it  were,  and  transported  back  headlong,  some  three 
hundred  and  odd  years,  into  the  abyss  of  time* 
'Tis  then  you  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  **  fannCTB 
from  the  weald  of  Kent"  having  great  charge: 
carriers  and  travellers  met  and  molested,  rifled  and 
swindled  by  such  companions  as  Gradshill  and  hia 
''gentlemen  of  the  shade.'*  You  dream  of  parcel- 
gilt  goblets,  trunk  hose,  and  basket-hilted  rapiers^ 
swash-buckler  oaths,  and  pottlepot  toasts.  Yoti 
are  acquainted,  and  hail-fellow,  with  Nym  and  Ned 
Poins ;  and  you  see  Old  Jack,  sweet  Jack  Falstaif, 
and  his  royal  Hal,  with  even  the  attending  Francis; 
complete  in  feature  and  in  mein ;  or,  peradvcn- 
ture,  becoming  more  warlike  in  your  imaginationa 
and  conceits,  you  fancy  yourself  actually  upon  the 
march,  with  that  ill-furnished  and  worse-appointed 
(though  splendidly  manoeuvred)  battalion,  levied 
in  those  stirring  times,  and  billeted,  en  route,  soma 
where  or  other  'twixt  Shrewsbury  and  Sutton-Col- 
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field ;  or,  perchance,  the  guest  of  mine  host  of  St. 
Albans,  or  the  red-nosed  innkeeper  at  Daintry. 

Your  traveller,  however,  who  is  wont  to  indulge 
and  recreate  himself  in  these  (perhaps  ridiculousX 
imaginings  and  researches,  will  do  well  to  pursue 
them  alone,  unless  he  possess  a  sufficiency  of  phi- 
losophy to  render  him  full  proof  against  the  ridi- 
cule and  misunderstanding  of  most  of  the  comrades 
he  would  pitch  upon,  for  the  sake  of  companionship, 
en  raiUey  and  also  other  annoyances  that  are  sure 
to  interfere  with  his  trip,  and  make  total  shipwreck 
of  all  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  pursuit.    In 
our  exploratory  rambles,  ere  we  had  become  suffi- 
ciently awake  and  wary,  we  have  experienced 
frequently  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  and  as  often 
resolved, — ^from  having  been  turned  from  our  pur- 
pose entirely,  passing  unregarded  all  those  places  of 
interest  we  had  resolved  to  become  acquainted 
with,  as  much  from  the  goodfellowship  consequent 
upon  falling  in  with  old  comrades,  and  allowing 
their  influence  to  overthrow  our  romance,  as  their 
actual  laughter  and  contempt  for  such  pursuits, — ^to 
turn  misanthrope  for  the  nonce,  and  go  forth  alone. 
I  remember  once  being  inveigled  into  joining  a 
party  of  young  fellows,  who  were  most  anxious  to 
view  Warwick  castle;  and  from  the  anxiety  they 
displayed,  to  catch  a  first  sight  of  these  towers,  you 
might  have  imagined  each  individual  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  himself.    The  circum- 
stance, however,  of  having  been  to  see  the  lion  of 
the  shire,  seemed  to  them  all  that  was  required  or 
necessary ;  and,  when  after  entering  the  gateway, 
we  suddenly  came  upon  the  beauteous  scene,  and 
beheld  before  us  that  gatehouse  with  its  towers  and 
flanking  walls,  so  unrivalled,  I  should  think, 
throughout  the  world,  my  comrades  were  fiill-cry, 
myself  actually  pressed  into  the  sport  also,  and 
away  we  went,  with  ''hark  and  whoop,  and  wild 
halloo,"  right  through  the  gateway,  and  up  to  the 
principal  entrance,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  game 
of  leapfrog.    Such  was  the  delight  of  the  pastime, 
and  its  consequent  excitement  to  our  party,  that  I 
firmly  believe  they  voted  Warwick  castle  at  the 
devil  for  interrupting  them  in  the  'midst  of  their 
boisterous  glee.    I  found  it,  indeed,  so  utterly  im- 
possible to  view  and  contemplate  these  interest- 
ing objects,   so  accompanied,  that  I  rather  £gi- 
Youred  the  notion;  and,    after  having   hurried 
through,  we   left  the  castle,  making  our  way 
into  the  town  of  Warwick,  where  we  were  bil- 
leted, after  the  same  lively  fashion.    I  remember, 
also,  that  as  we  were  merely  halting  for  the  day 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Warwick,  after  we  had 
thus  seen  the  castle,  my  companions  roared  lustily 
for  their  cavalry,  in  order  also  to  peruse  the  castle 
of  Kenil  worth,  which  is  some  ten  miles  distant :  we 
mounted,  therefore,  and  galloped  helter  skelter  to 
that  interesting  spot— devil  take  the  hindmost^  was 
the  order  of  the  march — ^and  we  tried,  and  success- 
fully proved  the  speed  of  our  horses  in  divers  well- 
conte^ked  races,  ere  we  reached  the  castle.    To 
dismount,  gain  admittance  to  the  ruins,  scramble 
over  every  part  of  the  mouldering  towers  and  waUs, 
and  try  who  could  attain  the  most  perilous  and 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  ruined  building,  was  the 
Work  of  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  and  then, 


the  end  of  the  excursion  was  fiilly  answered — 
we  had  been  to  Kenilworth,  a  spot  of  so  much  in- 
terest, and  which  it  was  now  in  our  power  to  aver 
and  swear  by  as  having  actually  seen ;  **  for  to 
have  been  to  Cumnor,  and  not  tasted  a  cup  at  the 
Bonny  Black  Bear,"  says  Sir  Walter,  ''  were  to 
avouch  one's  self  utterly  indifferent  as  to  reputation 
as  a  traveller"— rfknd  thus  thought  our  party.  For 
mine  own  part,  I  love  to  be  ban  oamarado  with  all 
men ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  party  I  happen  to 
fall  in  with,  always  fall  in  with  the  humour  thereof 
— ^putting  my  own  feelings  and  fancies  quietly  in 
my  pocket.  The  gents,  who  thus  conaorted  me, 
although  not  a  jot  troubled  with  my  own  feelings 
of  admiration  for  the  mouldering  tower,  or  the 
deeds  of  other  days,  were  yet  fellows  of  some  sonl : 
they  were  of  the  very  breed  of  men  who,  in  the  olden 
times,  had  garrisoned  and  fought  in  such  strong- 
holds as  the  one  we  were  thus  visiting  :  they  were 
nearly  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  men-at-arms 
and  chivalry  of  England — jolly  subs,  of  a  march- 
ing-regiment, careless,  reckless,  daring  youths :  ind 
like  young  Warwick's  sum-up  of  his  tastes  and 
accomplishments  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  his 
recapitulation  of  those  matters  which  his  judgment 
might  be  relied  on,  so  might  they  have  worded 
their  peculiar  dispositions. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch ; 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  month ; 
Between  two  bliules,  which  hath  the  better  temper ; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best ; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrier  eye,— 

they  had,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judg- 
ment; but,  for  any  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  tourist,  or  knowledge  of  the 
different  points  of  interest  in  such  hallowed  pze- 
cincts — 

Good  fkith,  they  were  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Having  thus,  in  one  day,  seen  and  done  so  much, 
our  party  returned  after  the  same  fashion.    We 
left  the  achievement  of  Guy's  Cliff  (and  other  note- 
worthy objects  which  lay  in  our  way  back)  to  other 
travellers ;  as  it  was  voted  by  these  *' headlong  cars- 
Hers"  a  bore  to  undergo  so  much  lionizing  in  one 
day.    It  was  also  voted,  **  never  merry  world*  in 
the  town  of  Warwick :  the  place  was  too  dull,  and 
dead  in  look ;  too  melancholy  and  insipid ;  all  the 
pretty  girls  had  evidently  emigrated  to  the  lively 
Leamington ;  and,  accordingly,  we  cut  the  mess- 
dinner,  held,  for  that  day,  at  the  principal  inn; 
and,  hiring  a  fly,  escaped  thither.    At  Leamington, 
then,  in  M  the  delight  of  mirth,  we  lounged  about 
amongst  the  congregated  wator-drinkers  and  pka- 
sure-seekers  of  this  fashionable  resort;   dined  it 
eight  o'  the  clock ;  smoked  our  Havannahs ;  dnined 
our  flagons;    sallied  out  for  a  spree;    and  lan 
a  muck  through  the  town,  startling,  with  ''dire 
yell,"  the  peaceful  inhabitants  from  Uieir  slumbers, 
and  enjoying,  what  is  termed  by  such  blades,  a 
regular  spree.   Morning's  dawn  found  them  making 
their  way  back  to  their  billets,  time  enough  to  don 
their  blue  coats  and  rapiers,  swallow  their  breakfast, 
and  fall  in  for  the  morning's  march  towards  Man- 
chester.   Such  **  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over" 
will  not  suit  all  folks ;  and  having  seen  so  much — 
although  perusal  and  contemplation  of  Warwick 
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and  Ednll  woHh  had  heen  thus  laughed  out  of  me— 
I  sought  out  the  first  **  pliant  hour ;"  gained  a  day 
or  two's  lioenoe;  and  returned  to  view  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  leisure.  Indeed^  a  ramhle  in  any  of 
these  before-named  counties  (to  him  who  cultivates 
the  fruits  they  offer)  is  sure  to  repay  the  wanderer. 
Your  modem  fine  gentleman  is  now-a-days  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  an  exploratory  tramp> 
with  staff  in  hand,  and  pack  on  hack :  I  have  fallen 
in  with  them  in  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  although  I 
hare  joined  company  with  such  parties  a  dozen 
times,  I  Ijave  seldom  fallen  in  with  companions 
whose  style  of  travel  at  all  suited  my  own  hum- 
dram  way  of  going.  I  rememher,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  enjoying  myself  (after  thb  vagabondizing  fa- 
shion) in  a  tramp  through  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, straying  hither  and  thither,  wherever  fancy 
or  interest  of  scene  might  lead  me;  and  one  fine 
morning  left  the  town  of  Gloucester,  with  intent 
to  reach,  ere  nightfall,  some  high  mountains  which 
I  saw  looming  large  a-head  in  the  morning  mist, 
and  which  I  knew  to  he  the  celebrated  Malvern 
Hills.  Gloucester,  amongst  other  towns,  hath  fa- 
Tour  in  our  sight  and  estunation,  from  the  many 
historical  recollections  it  conjures  up ;  although 
divers  little  events  which  have  there  been  transacted 
are  not  recollected  by  the  half  of  its  visiters  and 
Tiewers.  To  many  it  is  interesting,  'mongst  other 
matters,  from  the  circumstance  of  Richard  III. 
having  made  it  his  place  of  residence,  whilst  He 
caused  to  be  executed  that  foul  and  cruel  murder 
npon  the  two  yoimg  princes  in  the  Tower.  He  had 
determined  in  his  own  mind  not  to  be  in  the  way 
whilst  that  business  was  being  transacted ;  and  as 
he  also  cared  not  to  be  very  far  off,  lest  any  acci- 
dent should  happen  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
deed,  he  set  out  as  if  purposing  to  visit  York ;  but, 
taming  his  escort  to  the  left,  he  made  for  Glou- 
cester. 'Twas  here,  then,  he  despatched  the  order 
to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  to  put  the  young 
princes  to  death,  which  that  officer  nobly  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with ;  and  on 
which  he  then  sent  his  message  to  deliver  the  keys 
for  one  night  to  Sir  James  Tyrrel.  It  was,  also, 
whilst  Richard  was  staying  thus  at  Gloucester, 
that  he  so  mortally  offended  his  great  ally  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  by  which  quarrel  he 
afterwards  lost  his  crown  and  life;  for  'twas  at 
Gloucester,  whilst  thus  lying  at  pleasure,  that 
"high"-raaching  Buckingham  "grew  circum- 
spect," after  "holding  on"  with  Richard  " so  long 
untired;"  and  having  here  made  bold  to  remind 
1^  of  certain  promises — 

The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  those  moveables — 

on  their  being  refused,  with  all  submissive  acqui- 
eacence  (apparently)  he  requested  leave  to  repair 
to  his  seat  at  Brecknock,  Shakspeare  gives,  with 
^  luual  accoracy,  the  duke  philoBophiBing  upon 
the  matter  thus: — 

0  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Breeknook,  while  my  fearAil  head  is  on. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Buckingham,accoTd- 
uig  to  his  own  relation  of  thQ  matter  to  Morton 
bishop  of  Ely,  would  have  struck  for  the  crown  on 


his  own  account,  had  he  not  met  (as  he  thus  put 
on  from  Gloucester)  with  the  lady  Margaret  coun- 
tess of  Richmond;  and  which  meeting  reminded 
"  the  deep-revolving"  duke  that  his  own  claim  and 
pretensions  (as  descended  from  Edward  III.)  were 
barred  by  this  very  lady's  title,  as  the  rightful  and 
sole  heir  of  John  duke  of  Somerset,  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  whose  title,  he  says,  he  had 
totally  forgotten,. till  he  thus  met  with  her  on  his 
way  from  Gloucester,  between  the  towns  of  Wor- 
cester and  Bridgenorth.  At  Brecknock,  then,  was 
arranged  and  concocted  that  plot  which  was  to 
overthrow  Richard,  and  which  was  first  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  refusal  of  this  "  earldom  of  Hereford, 
and  its  moveables,"  and  which  refusal  was  given 
at  Gloucester,  where  Richard  had  retired  to  watch 
the  business  of  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes. 
Gloucester  is  worthy  of  notice  and  perusal  on  many 
accounts:  at  this  time  we  will  leave  it. 

Putting  on,  then,  towards  the  Malvern  hills, 
and  intending  to  view  that  splendid  specimen  of 
a  Roman  encampment  which  is  there  to  be  found, 
and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire 
Beacpn^  I  found  myself  ever  and  anon  taken  from 
my  direct  road  by  a  picturesque  Elizabethan  re- 
sidence on  one  hand,  or  the  rich  glade  of  a  planta- 
tion on  the  other ;  so  that  it  was  about  the  time  o' 
the  day  in  which  your  fashionables  are  wont  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  morn- 
ing's meal,  that  I  found  myself  staring  upon  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  fully-dressed  beaux  and 
belles,  promenading  backwards  and  forwards,  their 
steps  keeping  time  to  a  sort  of  wild-beast  band, 
which  rattled  out  from  under  the  portico  of  Thomp- 
son's pump-rooms,  at  the  well- walk  of  Cheltenham. 
A  gentleman,  clad  in  a  German  blouze,  with  travel- 
stained  feet,  and  carrying  his  wardrobe  upon  his 
back,  is  not  precisely  in  fit  and  becoming  guise  to 
parade  among  so  highly-dresbed  and  gay  an  assem- 
blage as  is  here  to  be  usually  found,  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  season :  accordingly,  giving  one 
glance  at  the  promenaders,  I  struck  off  into  the 
more  secluded  pathway,  intending  to  pass  through 
this  new-fangled  and  somewhat  gaudy  town  (albeit, 
I  must  confess  it  a  delightful  resort,  when  one  is 
dressed  to  the  level  of,  and  prepared  to  figure 
'mongst,  its  attendant  beaux  and  belles.)  How- 
ever, being  then  on  exploratory  tramp,  it  jumped 
not  with  my  humour  at  all;  and,  Uierefore,  in- 
tending to  clear  the  town,  I  sped  on  my  way  like 
Christian  in  the  "  Progress,"  with  my  burthen  on 
my  back ;  and,  inquiring  out  the  proper  road,  put 
ontowards  Tewkesbury.  Having  shook  the  dust 
from  my  shoes,  and  congratulated  myself  upon 
nearly  dearing  the  streets  of  Cheltenham,  I  began 
to  sniff  the  caller  air  of  the  Cotswold  hills  on  my 
right,  and  went  forward  rejoicing,  in  the  full  re- 
solve, that  the  very  first  road-side  inn,  which  in 
any  way  fell  in  wil^  my  notions  of  cleanliness  and 
style,  should  furnish  me  forth  a  fragrant  cup  of 
bohea,  a  new-laid  egg,  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  by 
way  of  breakfast. 

Whilst  making  up  my  mind  to  some  such  indul- 
gence, I  quickly  came  upon  a  second  edition  of 
drums  and  trumpet-sounds,  and  also  into  the  same 
water-drinking  plaisance,  peopled  with  cavaliers 
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tad  ladies  fair,  ^neat,  trimly  dress'd,''  and  ft^sh 
as  bride  and  bridegroom ;  the  which  elegant  and 
rapidly  sprung-up  region  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Pitville.    In  midst  of  the  alleys  and  lunbrageous 
walks,  in  which  I  had  become  mazed,  and  nearly 
lost  my  way,  two  well-known  friends,  darting  ont 
of  an  intersecting  avenue,  came  suddenly  ail- 
athwart,  and  nearly  capsized  me.    After  mutual 
recognition,  and  making  out  whither  bound,  they 
proposed,  (with  proviso  of  returning  to  their  lodg- 
ment hard  by  ta  breakfast  with  thetn,)  as  they 
had  an  inkling  to  visit  and  see  the  company  assem- 
bled at  Malvern  Wells,  to  doff  their  satin  waist- 
Coats;  their  watches,  chains,  and  ouches;  strap 
on  their  packs ;  and  trudge  a-foot  there :  in  brief, 
we  agreed,  and  they  kept  promise.    After  break- 
fasting, therefore,  we  started  together,  and,  ere 
long,  came  in  nght  of  the  town  of  Tewkesbury. 
Tewkesbury  hath  a  sound:  His  a  neighbourhood 
We  venerate,  on  account  of  the  before-mentioned 
weakness  which  doth,  in  truth,  come  o*er  and 
tMuble  us  whenever  in  such  vicinity ;  and  forth- 
with are  we  lost  to  this  latter  age  of  mediocrity, 
&r  gone  and  retrograded  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
remembrance  of  those  desperate  acts  and  deeds, 
chronicled  and  immortalized  by  wondrous  Will.,  in 
certain  scenes,  headed  **  Fields  of  battle  and  plains, 
near  Tewkesbury,"  &c.  &c.,  and  "  Clarence  comes 
again" — *' perjured  Clarence,  that  stabb'd  me  on 
ihe  field  of  Tewkesbury ;"  and  I,  accordingly,  sug- 
gested to  my  fellow-travellers  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing a  slight  detour,  in  order  to  view  the  identical 
spot  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  which 
is  called  by  the  common  and  popular  herd,  even 
tUito  this  day,  the  Bloody  Field.    Notwithstanding, 
however,  a  bumpkin  assuring  us  the  Bloody  Field 
by  oxUy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  I  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
iity  of  making  a  detour  all  round  Gloucestershire 
with  pease  in  their  brogues.    Towards  the  field 
tbey  resolved  not  to  trudge  a  foot;  and  thus  out- 
voted, I  was  fairly  done  out  of  the  field  of  Tewkes- 
bury*   *'Set  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  beside 
the  pit  o'  Tophety  (says  the  old  Scotch  wife,)  and 
an  Englishman  wUl  make  a  spring  at  it."    My 
cpmpanions  were  resolved  to  halt  for  dinner  in  this 
town»  as  they  had  promenaded  far  enough  for  that 
time,  they  affirmed :  and  it  was  not  without  con- 
iliderable  difficulty  that  I  persuaded  them  to  turn 
oat  of  their  path,  in  order  to  view  the  ancient 
church  of  the  town,  and  which,  indeed,  none  ought 
to  pass  without  inspecting.  ^Here  they  found  mat- 
ter of  amusement  and  edification,  which  highly 
diverted  them,  although  I  much  doubt  whether 
^iniif  would  have  greatly  cared  if  the  whole  edifice, 
witili  its  wnerable  towers  and  steeple,  had  been 
toppled  o'er,  and  buried  five  fathoms  below  the 
bed  of  the  Sevenu    The  diversion  afforded  was  fur- 
nished by  the  old  crab,  who  here  officiated  as  exhibi- 
tor of  the  church  and  its  antiquities ;  and  as  the  ez- 
planatoiy  guidance  he  insisted  upon  affording  was 
assingular  as  his  appearance,!  will  give  it  in  his  own 
word^  ever  and  anon  drawn  out  and  commenced 
anew  by  the  queries  of  the  viewing  party. 

^  'That  tomb  there,'  he  began, '  is  the  monument 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  as  was  drowned  arter  his 


own  particular  desire  in  a  butt  of  Malmsbury  Ma* 
deira,  because  he  held  a  particular  love  for  that 
liquor.'  'Ah!  I  see,' observed  one  of  his  auditors; 
*the  same  who  fought  here  near  your  town,  duN 
ing  the  dispute  of  the  Roses.*  *  No  such  thing,'  said 
the  old  chap,  bluntly ;  *he  wam't  there.'  *How 
is  that  V  observed  another  of  the  party.  *  He  wam't 
there,  I  tell'e,  at  all.  He  wam't  there  no  how/ 
*Why,  man,  is  not  this  according  to  your  own 
version?  he  who  was  murdered  in  the  tower.' 

*  Drowned  in  Malmsbury,  I  told'e ;  I  s^d  nothin* 
about  the  tower,  did  I  ?  Vety  well,  it's  all  the 
same ;  and  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  very  Clam«e 
who  stabbed  young  Edward  after  the  battle  here.' " 

False,  fleeting,  peijared,  Clarence, 

That  stabbed  me  on  the  field  of  Tewkesbnry. 

Something  of  a  new  light  seemed  to  strike  the 
old  chap,  and  he  grew  less  positive  on  the  subject ; 
there  appeared  to  be  a  passage  in  this  Duke's  his- 
tory in  which  he  had  figured  so  near  at  home,  and 
yet  he  had  shown  his  monument  almost  from  first 
to  second  childhood,  and  not  known  on' t .  •*  *  Why, 
sure,  as  you  say  as  he  killed  the  young  prince  in  the 
battle,  he  must  have  been  there :  it's  odd  that  too ; 
I  can't  exactly  decide  somehow ;  t^  am*t  in  tki 
book.  Here,  now,  this  is  the  tomb  of  the  Black 
Prince ;  p'raps  'tis,  p'raps  'tam't ;  howaever,  we 
names  it  as  such  hereabouts ;  though,  p'raps,  you'll 
tell  us  a  different  story.  Them's  old  grave-stones 
a9  your  walking  upon :  very  old,  you  can't  read 
'em,  or  make  out  the  dates,  you  see ;  but  them's 
all  been  accounted  for,  and  owned,  since  I've  he- 
longed  here,  by  a  many  folks  as  have  come  to  see 
the  church ;  and  so  has  them  ere  courts-of-arms 
there,  over  them  pews.  There,  that's  Lord  De  k 
Spenserses  arms ;  and  that  'ere  figure  of  the  man  in 
armour  over  there  at  the  top,  that's  one  of  the  De 
le  Spenserses  too :  you  may  see  that  he's  been 
touch'd-up,  that  chap,  and  mollified.  Ah!  it's 
more  pity  to  see  how  they  have  mollified  this 
church,  even  in  my  time — it's  much  changed  since 
I  first  know'd  it ;  a  strange  antic  church  it 's  been, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  like  it  best  In  its  antic  state.' 

*  Who's  tomb  is  thatt'  'What,  that  'un,  with 
ffujus  Loci  on  it?'  *  Yes,  that  one ;  how  do  yoa 
translate  that  Ht^fus  Loei^  you  mention f  'How 
do  I  translate^i(^Zoct?--(looking  askance  at  a 
person  who  could  ask  such  a  question,  and  with 
immense  self-satisfaction) — ^how  do  I  translate 
Hiijus  Loci  f  Why,  John  Harrington  of  this  to\*Ti : 
can't  you  translate  that?  There,  there's  a  stone 
at  your  foot,  as  have  been  owned  in  my  time.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  came  one  day  to  see  the 
church,  and  owned  him  directly  he  seed  him.  I 
never  saw  such  a  great  man  as  the  duke  in  all  my 
life ;  he  certainly  was  the  very  biggeat  'un  I  ever 
dapp'd  eyes  on,  in  all  my  bom  dayst  I  worked 
for  Uie  woman^-'  '  What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
are  you  talking  about — ^what  woman  do  you  meaaf 
'  What  woman  ?  why  his  wife  I'm  speaking  abont; 
I'm  a  stocking- weaver,  and  I  made  her  four  pair 
of  stockings  whilst  they  staid  in  town  here*  There, 
that's  the  moniment  of  my  Lord  Wenlock,  as  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  arterwards  Richard  the  Third,  as  wu 
arterwards  somamed  '  Skewer  the  Lion/  (befsasd 
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he  once  killed  one  of  those  beasts,  and  was  so 
crooked  and  audacious,)  cut  him  over  the  nob  with 
Mb  battle-axe,  and  split  him  down  the  middle  as 
easily  as  I  could  split  a  herring/  '  What  was  that 
for  ?  *  Why,  because  he  was  a  traitor— i^«  in  the 
hoot;  he  wouldn't  bring  up  his  men,  and  come  on 
when  he  was  invited;  he  was  a  rank  traitor/ 
'Oh,  then,  you  think  it  was  not  exactly  from  per- 
sonal fear  and  nervousness,  but  rather  ''the  malady 
of  not  marking^— «  sort  of tingling,  or 


deafness  to  his  instructions— a  disinclination  to  the 
side  he  was  enlisted  on,  which  caused  him  to  hang 
backf  *  Ye»— no^-dom  it  all!  I  tell  you,  he  was 
afear'd  to  oome  on,  and  wouldn't  bring  up  his  men ; 
the  duke  see'd  it^  and  was  mortal  angry :  a  terrible 
audacious  man  was  the  duke,  as  I've  heard  say, 
oouldn*t  abide  a  body  as  served  him  like  that — so 
he  rode  slap  at  'im,  and  knocked  ^s  brains  out.' 
*  Very  good.'  *  Here,  now,  here's  a  tomb  I  respects 
more  than  all  on  'em  put  together ;  it's  the  moni- 
ment  of  John  >  of  this  town.    I  know'd 

'im  well,  and^  a  more  respectable  man  I  never  see 
before  or  since ;  he  held  several  high  situations  in 
this  town,  but  I  can't  say  exactly  what  they  all 
were,  for  I  never  exactly  know'd — ^but  one  on 
em  was  parish-clerk.  This  here  moniment  is  the 
imaciated  monk's  heffigy.  There's  one  on  'em 
(they  tell  me)  in  almost  every  cathedral  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  besides  the  Islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  Man,  as  we 
Qsed  to  have  it  in  the  harticles  of  war;  he's  a 
hemblem,  also,  of  immorality.  This  stone-coffin 
on  my  right  here,  contains  the  body  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester ;  and  this  one  here,  the  corps  of  the 
Habbot  of  Evesham ;  this  other  one  here,  as  I  now 
places  my  hand  on,  I  heard  tell  (for  mind  ye,  it 
orn^t  in  the  hook  J  contains  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  them  others  I  spoke  of 
before,  I  know  for  certain,  contains  the  very  bodies 
I  told  you  of^  because  I  seed  'em  opened  with  my 
own  eyes  thirty  years  aback.'  'Ah,  indeed !  and 
what  did  you  findf  *Why,  we  found  bones — 
nothin'  else  ;  and  them  all  blow'd  away  into  dust, 
M  soon  as  ever  we  offered  to  look — ^the  air  had  such 
•ffect  on  'em ;  however,  you  see,  I'm  sure  of  my 
men  ia  these  two,  though  1  am't  in  that  one— I 
always  likes  to  be  correct—and  it's  just  thirty 
years  agone  since  I  seed  'em,  with  my  own  eyes, 
blow  all  away  like  the  smoke  of  that  ere  cigar 
you're  a  smokin'  on :  and  that  minds  me,  we  don't 
•How  no  tobacco  smoked  in  church  j  so  I  shall  fine 
you  sixpence  for  that  when  all's  done.  Ah  \  it's 
true  tnough,  that's  full  thirty  years ;  and  Tve  a  been 
here  full  eighty.'  *  Indeed  1  why  you  don't  look 
•0  old  as  that  f  *  Ah  I  but  I  am,  though.'  « What, 
and  Uved  all  your  life  in  these  parts  ?*  *No,  I've 
t^Mn  awav  some  times  to  be  sure ;  1  was  away  in 
^  wars.  ^  Ah,  indeed !  then  you've  been  a  sol- 
^ ;  what  wars  are  you  speaking  of— York  and 
jAncastttP  *  What  wars !  why  the  American  wars 
u  what  I  am  speaking  of.'  ^  You  served,  then^  in 
America,  did  you  ?  *  No,  not  I ;  never  wa»  there  in 
all  my  life ;  father  too  'cute  for  that  too.'  *  Why, 
Jon  told  us  just  now,  that  you  was  absent  in  the 
American  wars,  didn't  you?  'Well,  suppose  1 
^S I  wam*t  tclUng  no  lie ;  I  wur  absent— I  wur 


absent  in  the  North  Gloucester  Militia.  There 
them's  Saxon  pillars ;  and  that's  a  moniment  of  a 
farmer  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they 
worked  for  a  penny  a  day  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
These  hopenings  up  at  top,  running  all  along  like 
a  gallery,  is  where  the  nuns  used  to  come  along  to 
say  their  prayers.  This  here  is  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester's tomb ;  him  as  killed  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
in  the  butt  of  Malmsbury  wine,  and  knock'd  out 
Lord  Wenlock's  brains  with  a  battle-axe.'  *  Why 
was  heburied  at  Tewkesbury  ?'  *  Why  was  he  buried 
here  t  Why,  where  else  would  you  bury  him,  1 
should  like  to  know ;  he  war  a  Roman  CathoHe, 
wam'the?  *  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  f  *Why, 
wam't  this  here  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these 
days?  *True,  1  had  forgotten  that,  and  It  cer- 
tainly accounts  for  the  circumstance,  as  well  as  for 
everything  else  you  have  told  us ;  but,  then  there's 
^maudlin  Clarence  and  his  Malmsey  butt,'' — ^what 
did  they  bury  him  here  for  ?  *  Why,  for  the  same 
reason  to  be  sure;  wam't  his  religion  same  as 
'tether's  ?  wam't  he  Roman  too,  think'e  ?  *  Well, 
but  still,  methinks,  they  need  not  have  brought 
them  all  this  way  t  *  Why,  dang  it  all !  wam't 
this  here  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  T  *  Oh,  ah ! 
true  again ;  and  I  suppose  the  only  one  in  the 
kingdom  in  those  days?  *  1  can't  say  as  to  that ; 
most  likely  it  was  so ;  there's  a  plenty  on  'em  now, 
at  all  events,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  This 
here  little  picture  Is  much  admired,  and  so 's  them 
windows.'  *  Who  was  the  painter  of  this  picture  T 
'  Why,  his  name's  on  the  top  there ;  don't  you  see 
it?  *JScce  Homo — ^ah  !  t  see:  a  good  artist  in  his 
day,  I  dare  be  swom.* " 

We  complimented  the  old  chap  on  the  accuracy 
6{  his  descriptions,  and  the  ac^count  he  rendered, 
and  presented  him  with  a  remuneration  therefor, 
and  which  he  condescended  to  accept  with  the 
grunt  of  a  hog.  We  then  left  him,  with  a  caution 
to  insert  ''  in  the  loohy*  for  the  benefit  of  future 
visiters,  the  fact  of  Clarence  having  been  present 
in  the  field  of  Tewkesbury,  at  the  time  he  stabbed 
the  young  Prince  Edward.  After  having  dined. 
We  then  managed  another  start,  and  made  our  way 
along  that  pleasant  road  towards  Upton.  My 
comrades  were  now  fairly  into  their  work ;  and, 
swore  they  would  keep  it  up  till  they  reached  the 
Malvem  hills.  They  felt  delighted  at  being  in  Tom 
Jones's  country,  they  said  ;  and  all  the  powers  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  with  lascivious  Edward,  per- 
jured George,  and  mis-shapen  Dick,  were  pitched 
to  the  devil.  They  resolved,  in  the  gaiety  of  their 
hearts,  to  badger  the  host  of  the  inn  at  Upton,  by 
Requesting  an  introduction  to  Sophia's  muff;  and 
swaggered  into  the  bar,  clamouring  loudly  for  the 
sapient  Partridge  and  Mistress  Waters.  A  bustling 
old  dame  quickly  answered  to  their  call,  and  forth- 
with showed  them  into  an  apartment,  which  she 
affirmed  was  the  very  one  in  which  Tom  Jones 
wgU  to  have  slept ;  and,  opening  a  cupboard,  pro- 
duced a  little  worn-out,  moth-devoured  remnant  «f 
sable,  which  she  was  ready  to  depose,  upon  oath» 
was  the  identical  muff  Sophhi  left  upon  the  ooux^ 
terpane  of  the  bed  before  Uieir  eyes.  '^  t  can,  yoii 
see,  produce  the  muff  you  asked  for^  gentlemaiu" 
said  wie ;  ^*  and,  What's  more,  1  will  show  you  the 
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very  room  in  which  Fielding  stayed  whilst  he 
wrote  the  account  of  those  veritahle  transactions 
which  occurred  in  thb  inn.  I  will  also  show  you, 
down  stairs,  the  yery  kitchen-fire  before  which 
Mrs.  Honour  contrasted  her  beef-steak  fists,  beside 
those  pieces  of  alabaster  which  Sophia  displayed, 
when  she  stepped  up  to  the  hearth  to  warm  her 
loTely  hands.  I  can  produce,  also,  our  post-boy 
Dick,  who  is  the  grandson  of  that  very  postilion 
Mrs.  Honour  so  rudely  denominated  ^feUow^  and 
bestowed  so  many, '  many-come-ups  upon ;'  and, 
what  is  more,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
am  the  vulgar  landlady,  and  I  can  produce  myself." 
We  descended,  accordingly,  with  our  vulgar  land- 
lady, into  the  cuisine,  and  were  introdu^  to  all 
these  curious  matters ;  after  which  we  requested 
the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  partake  of  a  cup  of 
her  tea,  which  we  saw  prepaiing  in  the  bar;  during 
the  enjoyment  of  which  beverage,  we  questioned 
and  cross-examined  her  very  closely  upon  the 
transactions  at  her  inn  on  that  eventful  night:  we 
made  her  particularly  describe  Sophia,  who,  she 
affirmed,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  elegant 
creatures  ever  looked  upon ;  but  of  Jones  she  spoke 
in  terms  beyond  all  praise, — she  affirmed  that  he 
was  a  capital  fellow ;  none  of  your  perfect  heroes, 
such  as  you  read  of  now-a-days,  but  just  such  a 
fellow  as  you  really  meet  with  in  the  world,  and 
well  worth  a  lady's  eye.  She  allowed  that  he  was 
a  little  bit  too  gay ;  and,  from  her  account  of  his 
behaviour,  and  the  buxom  appearance  she  carried 
at  that  time,  we  had  no  doubt  but  that  Jones  had 
paid  her  more  than  one  compliment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  the  glances  of  Mrs.  Waters : 
indeed,  we  learned  many  little  matters,  which,  as 
Fielding  has  not  put  down  in  his  history,  we  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  as  well  to  omit  mentioning 
here. 

After  tea,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  landlady,  and 
wended  on  towards  Malvern.  Some  short  distance 
of  our  route  lay  along  "the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy 
bank,"  and  then  we  struck  into  the  more  intricate 
road,  where  the  apple  and  pear-trees  growing  on 
either  hand,  their  branches  nearly  meet  overhead, 
and  almost  in  '^bacchanal  profusion  reeled  to 
earth."  The  moon  shone  out  brightly,  covering 
the  whole  country  with  a  flood  of  silver  light,  as 
we  emerged  upon  that  long  straight  road,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills.  They  who  have  travelled  this  delight- 
fill  road,  have,  doubtless,  admired  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scene,  which  in  a  clear  moonlight 
night  was  even  more  romantic.  Before  us  lay  the 
long  gentle  ascent  towards  those  splendid  hills, 
which  frowned  and  towered  to  the  very  skies  :  on 
the  ridge  to  the  left,  in  the  distance,  was  to  be  seen 
the  lines  of  the  encampment  of  the  Herefordshire 
beacon ;  and,  to  the  right,  lay  the  town  of  Great 
Malvern,  which,  dotting  the  base  of  the  enormous 
mountain,  rearing  its  dark  mass  behind  it,  looked 
more  like  a  flock  of  sheep  at  pasture,  than  a  good 
Med  village.  In  the  lowhmds  we  traversed,  the 
country  is  beautifully  wooded,  with  an  occasional 
patch  of  wild-looking  common  or  waste  land,  with 
here  and  there  one  of  the  regular  old-style  farm- 
houMs,  or  a  better  sort  of  cottage,  with  its  ample 


poreh,  its  massive  chimneys,  and  diamond-panfid 
windows.  The  country  looks  a  perfect  garden  m 
these  parts;  and,  approaching  as  it  does  towards 
the  cider  country,  ^e  intermixture  of  the  apple 
and  pear,  with  the  oak  and  the  elm,  is  vastly  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  bright  and  inconstant  moon 
shone  out  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  "tipping  with 
silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops,"  at  the  same  time 
displayed  the  surrounding  county,  dear  as  on  a 
sunshiny  and  brilliant  day,  "  Man's  o'erlaboured 
sense  repaired  itself  by  rest." — As  we  passed  along, 
we  could  not  help  feeling  that  we  were  on  classie 
ground:  here  had  been  the  whereabout  of  the 
hastily  levied  powere  of  the  deadly  feuds  of  the 
Roses,  when  trenching  war  channelled  these  fields, 
and  the  flowerets  around  were  bruised  by  the 
**  armed  hoofis  of  hostile  forces :"  here,  also,  to  look 
deeper  into  the  abysm  of  time,  the  Roman  legions 
had  ta'en  their  stand ;  and  these  frowning  and  nu- 
jestic  hills  had  been  worked  on  by  the  pick  and  the 
spade,  and  trenched  and  garrisoned  by  the  shoit- 
sworded  soldiery  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  My 
comrades  also  talked  scholarly  and  wisely.  The 
spirit  of  Fielding,  they  said,  walked  abroad,  and 
they  cursed  this  age  of  mediocrity,  and  sighed  for 
something  in  the  shape  of  adventure :  they  even 
affirmed  that  they  would  have  willingly  taken 
their  chance  of  endamagement  in  purse  and  per- 
son; and,  like  Ensign  Pattypan,  Lieutenant  Tripe, 
and  the  gallant  Major  Sturgeon,  have  consented  to 
be  stopped,  robbed,  and  stripped,  by  a  single  high- 
wayman, could  they  but  have  restored  the  breed  to 
thb  latter  age.  They,  however,  encountered  neither 
the  highwaymen  of  the  days  of  Turpin  and  Jack 
Sheppard,  nor  the  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas  of  a  former 
date ;  but,  trudging  on  in  safety,  soon  began  to 
ascend  the  zigzag  road  up  through  the  plantation, 
to  the  house  formerly  kept  by  Old  Steers,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Well-house.  Here, 
upon  making  good  an  entrance,  we  found  the  great 
rambling  manuon  almost  ^  kept  itself,"  and  were 
informed  that  not  a  single  visiter  was  there  remain- 
ing :  the  season  had  been  untoward  and  short;  the 
old  landlord  had  died  and  was  forgotten ;  the  place 
was  voted  melancholy;  and  but  few  visiters  fre- 
quented it.  In  early  youth,  when  the  table  d'hote 
was  in  its  glory,  I  had  ofttimes  been  a  guest  here: 
in  those  pleasant  days  a  long  and  well-covered 
board,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  capacions 
dining-room,  was  resorted  to  by  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  country,  who,  in  turn,  were  visiters 
here  too ;  an  old  Welch  harper  (infirm  and  withered 
as  the  last  minstrel)  sat  near  the  door  of  this  dining- 
room  ;  and  the  hum  of  the  conversation  of  the 
festive  board,  and  the  clatter  of  the  knives  and 
forks,  was  accompanied  by  the  melody  of  his 
strings.  The  very  last  time  of  dining  in  that  room, 
I  remember  to  have  sat  next  the  glorious  Mrs.  Sd- 
dons.  The  apartment  was  now,  however,  unfur- 
nished and  uncomfortable-looking,  showing  desola- 
tion where  I  had  seen  such  plenty.  We,  therefore, 
called  for  bed-candles ;  and  my  fellow-traveUers,  in 
high  dudgeon  and  disgust,  ordered  a  post^haise  to 
be  sent  for,  from  the  town  of  Great  Malvern^  to 
convey  them  early  next  morning  back  to  Chelten- 
ham ;  swearing  they  would,  in  futare,  stick  to  the 
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promenade  and  the  billiard-tables  of  that  pleasant 
place,  and  not  again,  in  a  huny,  consent  to  be  in- 
reigled  into  a  country  walk.  We  bade  farewell, 
therefore,  over  night ;  and,  after  breakfast,  next 
morning,  I  left  the  Well-house,  by  the  drawbridge 
which  crosses  the  fosse  in  rear  of  the  building,  and 


takes  you  upon  the  hill,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  two- 
pair  window.  I  visited  the  Camp  hill,  and  all  the 
different  beacons,  and  looked  from  their  tops  upon 
the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  then,  stepping  across 
the  trench  which  divides  the  counties  of  Worces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire,  put  on  towards  Wales. 


SLAVERY  AND  THE  INTERNAL  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  &c.  &c.* 


We  have  here  a  Report^  sent  by  the  EzecntxTe  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Anti-Shiyery  Society  to  the 
General  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  last  rammer  in 
London,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  America, 
ind  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  aecoanta  of  recent 
tnTellers  in  the  United  States  hare  partly  prepared  the 
public  for  the  painAil  discloenres  contained  in  this  Re- 
port, which  is  made  in  a  reply  to  a  genes  of  queries ; 
yet  the  half  has  not  heen  told  in  amount,  though  the 
&et8  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  found 
in  Stuart's  Residence,  Abdy's  Travels,  &c.  &c.  There 
ii  here,  however,  an  entirely  new  chapter,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  British  rabjscts  :  that  is  Texcu, 
recognised  the  other  day  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  an 
independent  state,  and  which  is  about  to  become  one  of 
the  moet  thriving  slave  markets  in  the  world,  whether 
the  supply  slukll  come  direct  from  Africa,  from  Cuba,  or 
JTom  the  United  States.  The  slave-trade  between  Texas 
utd  Africa  is  now  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  it  is  asserted 
in  this  Report,  that  part  of  that  trade  is  through  the 
teiritory  of  the  United  States.  Every  new  account 
tends  to  show  how  deeply  rooted,  how  widely  ramified, 
ii  the  principle  which  perpetuates  slavery  in  all  the 
States,  and  even  in  those  where  it  has  long  been 
nominally  abolished.  We  learn  that  ''large  num- 
bers of  Northern  church-members,  and  not  a  few  North- 
ern clergymen,  are  actually  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
South."  When  we  read  paragraphs  like  the  follow- 
ing, Abolition  becomes  hopeless,  save  from  some  violent 
internal  eonvulsion : — 

Northern  ministers  and  theological  professors  have 
eons  and  daughters  married  at  the  south,  and  owning 
huge  slave  properties.  So  with  elders,  deacons,  class- 
leaden,  and  private  members  generally.  There  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  the  free  states  which  has  not  some  relative 
residing  at  the  south,  usually  married.  Many  a  son,  too, 
of  northern  religious  parents,  is  to  be  found  on  southern 
pUtttatiotts,  flourishing  the  whip  of  the  overseer.  This 
exteniiye  family  connexion  vrith  the  south  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  northern  professing  Christians  very  loath 
te  speak  aught  against  southern  '^  institutions." 

Again,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  business 
relations  between  the  north  and  the  south. 

Almoet  every  trade  and  handicraft  pursued  in  the 
north,  has  its  market  at  the  south.  Thus  members  of 
churches,  equally  with  other  classes  of  persons  in  the 
^  states,  axe  connected  in  business  with  the  south, 
ud  are  of  course  interested  in  preserving  the  amicable 
relations  between  ^e  two  sections  of  the  union,  and 
"Wrongly  tempted  to  ref^rain  from  everything  that  will 
olend  slaveholders.  They  are  too  for-sighted  not  to 
<^>*eover  that  any  movement  at  the  north  a^p^inst  slavery. 
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must  materially  affect  business  intercourse  with  the 
south ;  and  hence  they  are  constantly  plied  with  motives 
urging  them  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
not  only  to  be  silent  themselves,  but  to  endeavour  to 
keep  idl  others  so. 

Besides  business  and  other  connexions  already  men- 
tioned, the  friendly  relations  and  social  intercourse 
which  are  constantly  maintained  between  the  citizens  of 
the  f^e  and  the  slave  states,  are  as  largely  participated 
in  by  the  religious  as  by  any  other  class. 

-  Thousands  of  Christian  families  at  the  north  entertain 
visiters  firom  the  south  during  the  summer,  many  of  whom 
are  themselves  entertained  in  turn  as  visiters  in  the 
south  during  the  winter.  The  strongest  social  attach- 
ments notunfrequently  exist  between  northern  and  south- 
em  families,  who  are  in  no  wise  related.  And  surely 
this  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  such 
widely  separated  portions  of  our  common  country  is, 
when  contemplated  as  an  illustration  of  human  friend- 
ship, a  delightftil  spectacle.  But  the  aspect  in  which 
we  are  called  to  view  it  is  certainly  more  painfhl  than 
pleasing.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  blind  northern 
Christians  to  the  enormities  and  guilt  of  slavery,  and 
even  when  not  wholly  blinded,  the  entanglements  of 
social  etiquette  have  restrained  them  from  speaking  out 
in  the  language  of  faithful  rebuke.  They  feel  that  this 
would  be  a  sort  of  breach  of  faith  to  their  southern 
friends,  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
and  an  ungratefdl  requital  of  the  hospitalities  which 
have  been  showered  upon  them.  Unworthy  as  such 
feelings  are,  tkey  are  entertained,  and  have  no  small  in- 
fluence in  closing  the  mouths,  if  not  the  minds,  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  fr«e  states,  against  the  claims 
of  the  slave.  Strange,  indeed,  that  Christians  should 
not  have  learned  that  first  lesson  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
that  duty  is  not  created  by  smiles  nor  annihilated  by 
ftrowns 

.  .  .  Lastly,  iioreA«mfiitiiti<0rf  have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  slave  states.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
slave  states,  some  of  whom  still  hold  slaves ;  others  have 
married  vnves  vrith  slave  dowers  ;  others  contemplate  a 
future  settlement  or  sojourn  there.  A  variety  of  causes 
may  bring  about  rach  an  event.  Their  health  may  fail, 
and  render  a  risit  or  removal  to  the  south  indispensable, 
or  they  may  receive  a  tempting  call,  or  from  some  other 
cause  they  may  one  day  become  residents  of  the  south. 
It  behoves  them,  therefore,  to  stand  either  uncommitted 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  or  committed  on  the  vrrong 
side. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
numerous  temptations  operating  upon  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  north,  to  become  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
slaveholding.  That  they  should  be  so  often  found  apo- 
logiring  for  the  slaveholder,  welcoming  him  to  the  com- 
munion, and  inviting  him  to  the  pulpit,  while  they  close 
it  against  him  who  would  plead  for  the  slave,  can  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. 

In  eonelnsion,'we  would  say,  that  though  a  multitude 
of  professing  Christians  at  the  north  are  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  sUvehAding,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
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hononrable  ezoeptionB  both  among  indiTiduali  and  bo- 
eietiofl. 

We  mttdt  giro  this  extract  from  a  shnwd  commentary 
npon  those  mercifbl  laws  which,  in  the  United  States, 
protect  the  lifb  and  limbs  of  the  slare  ^— 

After  declaring  that  he  who  is  **  guilty  of  wiUhlly  and 
malioiouBly  killing  a  slave,  shall  suflTer  the  same  pimish- 
ment  as  if  he  had  killed  a  freeman ;"  the  act  concludes 
thus — **  ProYlded  always,  this  act  shall  not  extend  to 
the  person  killing  a  slave  outlawed  by  virtue  of  any  act 
of  assembly  of  this  state  ;  or  to  any  slave  in  the  act  of 
resistance  to  his  lawftU  overseer,  or  master,  or  to  any 
slave  dying  under  moderate  eorrMHim,^*  Reader,  look 
at  this  proviso.  1 .  It  gives  free  license  to  all  persons  to 
kill  otUlantd  tiawi.  Well,  what  is  an  outlawed  slave  1 
A  slave  who  runs  away,  lurks  in  swamps,  &c.,  and  kills 
a  hog,  or  any  other  domestic  animal,  to  keep  himself  from 
starving,  is  subject  to  a  proclamation  ofowtfaisry  (Hay- 
wood's Manual,  521;)  and  then  whoever  finds  him  may 
■hoot  him«  tear  him  in  pieces  with  dofS|  bum  him  to 
death  over  a  slow  fire,  or  kill  him  by  any  other  tortures. 
2.  The  proviso  grants  frtU  license  to  a  master  to  kill  his 
slavey  if  the  slave  reiki  him.  The  North  Carolina  bench 
has  decided  that  this  law  contemplates  not  only  actual 
resistance  to  punishment,  &c.,  but  also  ofering  to  resist. 
(Stroud's  Sketchy  37.)  If^  for  example,  a  slave  under- 
going the  process  of  branding  should  resist,  by  pucdiing 
aside  the  burning  stamp ;  or,  if  n^rought  up  to  frennr  by 
the  torture  of  the  lash,  he  should  catch  and  hold  it  fast ; 
or  if  he  break  loose  from  his  master  and  run,  refiising  to 
■top  at  his  command ;  or  if  he  r^uu  to  be  flogged,  or 
struggle  to  keep  his  clothes  on  while  his  master  is  trying 
to  strip  him  ;  if,  in  these,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
ways  he  reeitt,  or  offer,  or  threaten  to  resist  the  inifUction ; 
Or,  if  the  master  attempt  the  violation  of  the  slave's  wife, 
and  the  husband  resist  his  attempts  without  the  least 
effort  to  ii\iure  him,  but  merely  to  shield  his  wife  from 
his  assaults,  this  law  does  not  merely  permit,  but  it  an- 
t4ortset.  the  master  to  murder  the  slave  on  the  spot  1 

The  brutality  of  these  two  provisos  brands  its  authors 
$M  barbarians.  But  the  third  cause  of  exemption  could 
not  be  outdone  by  the  legislation  of  fiends.  "  Dtino 
under  modxxatb  eorrectwn  /"  Moduutb  oorreetion  and 
DXATH-Hjause  and  effect  1  "  Provided  always,"  says 
the  law,  **  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  anp  slave  dying 
under  moaerate  eorreetion  I**  Here  is  a  formal  proclama- 
tion of  impunity  to  murder—- an  express  pledge  of  oc^il- 
tal  to  all  slaveholders  who  wish  to  murder  their  slaves, 
a  l^gal  absolution—an  indulgence  granted  before  the 
eommission  of  the  crime  I  Look  at  the  phraseology. 
Nothing  is  said  of  maimings,  dismemberments,  skuU- 
fracturesi  of  ftevere  bruisings.  or  lacerations,  or  even  of 
iioggings  ;  but  a  word  is  used,  the  common-parlanoe  im- 
port of  which  is,  digkt  eKadieement ;  it  is  not  even  whjp- 
pmg,  but  **  corrtetUmJ*  And,  as  if  hypocrisy  and  mahg- 
nity  were  on  the  rack  to  outwit  each  other,  even  that 
weak  word  must  be  still  fiirther  diluted— so  ^ moderate" 
is  added ;  and,  to  crown  the  climax,  compounded  of  ab- 
surdity, hypoorisyi  and  cold-blooded  murder,  the  U^ 
cMamoii  of '' moderate  correction*'  it  covertly  given ; 
which  is,  anpfunUhment  that  kilu  the  victim. 

Tha  oodes  of  Ihe  difilMtnt  date  tutet  we  60neelto 
among  the  best  illustrations  that  ean  be  git  en  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  upon  slave  Owners  i — 

The  following  legal  penalties  are,  by  the  laws  of  slave 
ttates,  attached  to  the  tarious  acts  of  slaves  therein  de- 
scribed. If  more  than  eeven  slaves  are  found  together 
In  any  road,  Kfithout  a  white  person  ia  Company,  tho 
penalty  is  twenty  lashes  a-piece« 

For  visiting  a  plantation  without  a  written  past,  e^l 
laekee:  for  letting  looee  a  boat  from  where  It  was  made 
fiMt,  ikiiip-nine  tiukei  /or  tie  fint  ofenee ;  and  for  tho 
second,  ^Aall  katd  out  of  from  hit  "head  one  iar ;"  for 
keeping  or  carrying  a  dw,  Mirfy-nifM  Uukee ;  for  hating 
ftnt  artiole  for  iaie.  Without  a  ticket  frtftn  his  maiter,i«ii 
taSka  i  for  travelling  111  any  other  than  **  the  noet  usual 
and  accustomed  road,"  When  going  alone  to  any  plaee, 
forty  laAe$i  for  travelling  in  the  night,  without  a  pass, 


firiy  kuka ;  fbr  being  found  In  another  person*!  negro- 
quarters, /bfty  loAee;  fbr  hunting  with  dogs  in  the  wMdi, 
tkififf  hekee ;  for  being  on  AoreeKMib,  without  the  writteo 
permission  of  his  master,  twenty-^te  Uuiei ;  for  riding  or 
going  abroad  in  the  night,  or  nding  horses  in  the  di;- 
time,  without  leave,  a  slave  may  be  whipped,  eroppedf  or 
branied  in  the  cheek  with  the  letter  R,  or  otherwise 
punished,  not  extending  to  life,  or  so  as  to  render  him  wft 
for  labour.  The  laws  referred  \A  may  be  found  by  con- 
sulting 2  Brevard's  Digest,  228, 243,  246  ;  Haywood's 
Miuiual,  78,  chap.  xiii.  pp.  518, 529 ;  1  Virginia  RerUed 
Code,  722,  723 ;  Prince's  Digest,  454 ;  2  Missouri  Law^ 
741;  Mississippi  Revised  Code,  371.  Laws  similar  to 
these  exist  throughout  the  southern  slave  code. 

The  laws  of  slave  states  infiict  capital  punishment  on 
slaves  for  a  variety  of  crimes,  for  wmch,  if  their  masters 
commit  them,  the  legal  penalty  is  merely  impritonmiU. 
Judge  Stioud,  in  his  <*  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  SlaTery,** 
says,  that  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  there  are  ^  seventy- 
one  crimes  for  which  slaves  are  capitallv  punished, 
though  in  none  of  tiiese  are  whites  punished  in  a  manner 
mote  latere  than  by  impiisonment  in  the  penitentitry  " 

In  reply  to  the  question'—^  Whatprotieionit  madefvr 
the  edueaUon  of  the  datetV  we  find  among  those  protitiont 
the  following  laws,  which  directly  forbid,  under  seTere 
penalties,  the  education  of  slaves : — 

A  law  of  South  Carolina,  passed  in  1800,  authoritei 
the  infliction  of  twenty  lashes  on  every  slave  foond  in 
an  assembly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  **  mental  in- 
struction,^ held  in  a  confined  or  secret  place,  although 
in  the  piMnce  of  a  white.  Another  law  imposes  a  fine 
of  £100  on  any  person  who  may  teach  a  slave  to  write. 
An  act  of  Virginia,  of  1829,  declares  every  meeting  of 
slaves  at  any  school,  by  day  ^r  night,  for  inetructicm  ia 
reading  or  itriting,  an  unlattfut  aetembly ;  and  any  Ju- 
Hoe  may  tn/Het  twenty  lathee  on  each  date  found  in  teA 
tehooL 

In  North  Carolina^  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write, 
or  to  sell  or  give  him  any  book  (Bible  not  eaeepud)  or 
pamphlet,  is  punished  with  thirty-nine  lashes,  or  im- 
prisonment if  the  ofi'ender  be  a  free  negro,  but  if  a  white, 
then  with  a  fine  of  200  dollars.  The  reason  for  this  law 
assigned  In  ite  preamble  is,  that  "  teaching  slaree  to 
read  and  write,  tends  to  excite  dlssatisfoctlon  in  thsir 
minds,  and  to  produce  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

In  Georgia,  if  a  white  teach  a  free  negro  or  slave  to 
read  or  write,  he  is  fined  500  dollars,  and  imprisoaed  at 
the  diicretion  of  the  court ;  if  the  otfbnder  be  a  colonred 
man,  bond  or  free,  he  is  to  be  fined  or  whipped  at  the 
diseretion  of  the  court.  Of  coutm  a  fotiier  may  bt 
flogged  for  teaching  his  ovm  child.  This  barbareus  law 
was  enacted  in  1829. 

In  Louisiana,  the  penalty  for  teaching  slates  to  read 
or  write,  is  one  year*s  imprisonment. 

These  art  ipocimenf  of  the  eflbrta  made  by  the  sbtf 
ttate  legislatures,  to  enslate  the  mindt  of  their  tictlfti : 
and  we  hate  snrely  no  reason  to  hope  that  their  jea&  sre 
regarded  with  more  compassion.  Ileligion,indeed,appeart 
to  be  considered  almost  as  dangerous,  by  slave^waen,  si 
eduoaiionj  It  is  here  stated,  that  two  milliooa  of  colsaied 
people  in  America  cannot  read ;  but  neither  are  tkty  al* 
lowed  to  be  orally  Instructed  in  their  rftligioua  duties  :- 

In  Georgia,  any  JuMiee  of  the  peace  may,  at  hit  di»- 
eietien,  break  up  any  religious  assembly  of  slaves,  sad 
may  order  mm*  sfoti  j^reMNl  lo  be  "  eorrsoled  withesi 
trial,  by  receivhig,  on  the  bare  baek|  twoaty-five  stri^ 
With  a  whip,  switch,  or  ooW^kia." 

In  South  OaroUna,  slates  may  not  meet  together  IW 
the  purpose  of  **  religioui  worehip"  before  tuarise,  or 
alter  sunset,  unlees  the  miejorilty  of  the  Aieetfaig  be  on^ 
posed  of  white  poreenii  under  the  pnalty  of  **  twtety 
lashes  well  laid  on."  As  it  will  be  rather  difficult  fur 
the  slave  to  divine,  before  he  coes  to  the  meeting,  how 
iuny  blacks,  and  how  many  whites  will  be  preeeat,  tnd 
of  course  which  etlouf  will  bnve  the  *  msjohtyr  a  dse 
regard  for  his  back  will  keep  him  from  the  meeting. 
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tn  viigtnui,  all  eYenlng  meetingB  of  slares  at  any 
neetiiig-liooflex  are  aneqairocally  forbidden. 

In  MWsappi,  the  law  permiti  the  master  to  snlFer  his 
date  to  attend  the  preaching  of  a  tchUe  minister. 

It  is  Teiy  erident  that,  when  public  opinion  tolerates 
8Qeh  laws,  it  will  not  tolerate  ttie  general  religions  in- 
strnction  of  the  slaTes. 

The  slare-trade  flourishes  in  the  capital,  Washington, 
nnder  th«  yary  eyas  of  the  Congress  ;  and  we  have  this 
specimen  of  the  advertisements  which,  openly  and  regn- 
lariy,  appear  in  the  journals  of  that  city  :— 

GmI  for  /m  kumdred  Ntgrtm,  including  both  sexes, 
^m  tm  to  twenty-fire  years  of  age.  Persons  having 
likely  BtrranU  to  dispose  of,  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
pj%  OS  a  call,  as  we  will  giye  higher  prices  in  oash  than 
uy  ether  purchaser  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  come 
into  the  BUBKBT. 

Fbanxun  &  Amfuld,  Alexandria. 

CoA  fbf  dfw  kundr^  JVA^roM.— The  highest  cash* 
piice  WUI  be  giyen  by  the  subscriber,  for  negroes  of  both 
sins,  from  the  ages  of  tweWe  to  twenty>cight. 

WILLIAM  H.  WiLUAMS,  Washington. 

CaA  for  four  hundred  I^egroei,  including  both  sexes, 
hom  twelre  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Jajubb  H.  Bibch,  Washington  City. 

(kukfor  ilTiyrvea-^We  wiU  at  all  times  give  the  high- 
est piiees  in  eash  for  likely  young  negroes  of  both  sexes, 
frna  ten  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

J.  W.  Nbil  ft  Co«,  Washington. 

Here  we  find  three  traders  in  the  district,  advertising 
in  one  day  fbr  ttcelve  hundred  negroes,  and  a  fbnrth  ofiTer- 
iog  to  buy  an  indefinite  number. 

In  a  later  number  of  the  Intelligeneer,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Ca9kforITegroe$.—l  will  give  the  highest  price  for 
littly  negroes  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  sge. 

Geoaob  Kephart. 

CaAfor  Negroet.^1  will  givt  eash  and  liberal  prices 
fcr  akt  amber  of  young  and  likely  negroes,  from  st^ 
to  ferty  yean  of  age.  Persons  having  negroes  to  dispose 
«f  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  me  a  call  at  my 
mitece  on  the  eomer  of  Seventh  Street  and  Maryland 
ATenne,  a&d  opposite  Mr.  Williams'  priwUjaU, 

William  H.  Kicdards. 

Cuihfor  NeffroeL-^Thib  subscriber  wishes  to  purchase 
a  nnaber  of  negroes  for  the  Louiiiana  and  Mittmippi 
9arha.  Himself  or  an  agent  at  all  times  can  be  found 
>t  hitjaU  on  Seventh  Street.         Wm.  H.  Williams. 

The  ttshappy  beings  purehased  by  these  traders  in 
httBaa  fieth,  men  and  women,  and  children  of  ei^  years 
^d,  are  sent  to  the  aonth,  either  overland  in  coffles,  or 
by  sea,  in  crowded  slavers.  Fostered  by  Congress,  these 
^en  lose  all  sense  of  shame ;  and  we  have  in  the  Na- 
tional IntdltgeneeTi  the  following  announcement  of  the 
Kgnlar  departure  of  three  siaveriy  belonging  to  a  single 
ttctdry  :-^ 

AUwudria  and  New  Orleans  Packets.— -Bng  Tribune, 
Sunnel  C.  Bush,  master,  will  sail  as  above  on  the  let 
January ;  brig  Isaac  Franklin,  Wm.  Smith,  master,  on 
the  1 5th  January ;  brig  Uncas,  Nath.  Boush,  master,  on 
the  Ist  Febmary.  They  will  continue  to  leave  this  port 
on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month,  throughout  the  ship* 
^  seasoa.  Simuts  tha$  are  intended  to  be  skipped, 
*w,  at  any  time,  h$  reanedfor  safo-keepi^  at  t^aeniy-fiti 
«»tt  a-day.  Join  AmviklD,  Alexandria. 

This  mfamous  advertisement,  of  the  regular  sailing  of 
thiee  aUversL  and  the  offer  of  the  use  of  the  factory  pri- 
^>  appears  in  one  of  the  principal  Journals  of  the  United 
^tes.  Its  proprietor  has  several  times  been  chosen 
pnnter  to  Congress,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  he  has  eter  lost  the  tote  of  a  northern  member  for 
this  proetitution  of  his  columns. 

But  the  climax  of  infamy  is  still  untold.  This  trade 
n  blood ;  this  buying,  imprisoning,  and  exporting  of  boys 
*^Sirli  eight  years  old;  this  tearing  asunder  of  hus- 


bands and  wires,  parents  and  children,  is  all  legalized 
m  virtue  ofautkority  delegated  by  Congress  !  I  The  249th 
page  of  the  laws  of  the  city  of  Washington,  is  polluted 
by  the  following  enactment,  bearing  date  28th  July, 
1838  !"^ 

**  For  a  LICENSE  to  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves  for  profit, 
four  hundred  dollars.'* 

The  following  is  from  the  «  Anti-Slavery  Manual,"  p. 
114  : — 

One  of  the  private  prisons  in  Washington,  used  for 
keeping  slaves,  is  owned  by  W.  Robey,  who  is  also  en- 
gaged m  the  trade.  In  May  1834,  a  gentleman  visited 
it,  and  fell  into  conversation  with  the  overseer  of  the 
pen.  He  heard  the  clanking  of  chains  within  the  pen. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  overseer,  himself  a  slave,  "  I  have  seen 
Jlfiy  or  se'eeniy  slaves  taken  out  of  the  pen.  and  the  males 
chained  together  in  pairs,  and  drove  off  to  the  south  ; 
and  how  they  would  cry,  and  groan,  and  take  on,  and 
wring  their  hands,  but  the  driver  would  put  on  the  whip, 
and  tell  them  to  shut  up ;  so  that  they  would  go  off,  and 
bear  it  as  well  as  they  could." 

Franklin  and  Amfield  alone  shipped  to  New  Orleans, 
during  the  year  1835,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
not  less  than  one  thousand  slaves.  They  own  brigs  of 
about  160  to  200  tons  burthen,  running  regularly  every 
thirty  days,  during  the  tnuling  season,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  carrying  about  one  slave  to  the  ton. 

Faots  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  ex^ 
tent ;  but  it  is.  needless.  No  one  now  disputes  them, 
though  many  still  vindicate  the  practices  exposed. 
They  become  like  the  pious  lady,  of  whom  we  read  in 
this  Beport,  who  said,  '^  I  am  a  slave-holder,  and  I  p2ory 
in  it."  The  advertisements  for  the  recovery,  dead  or 
aiiw,  of  runaway  sUves,  beat  the  abore.  We  shall  give 
a  fbw  specimens  of  them : — 

See  the  Newhem  CNortk  Carolina)  Spedator,  Janu- 
ary 5, 1838,  for  the  following  :— 

Ran  away,  from  the  subscriber,  a  negro  man,  named 
Sampson.  Should  he  resist  in  being  taken,  so  that  vio- 
lence is  necessary  to  arrest  him,  I  will  not  hold  any  per- 
son liable  for  damages  should  the  slave  be  kXlled. 

Enoch  Foy, 
Jones  County,  North  Carolina. 

From  the  Ckarleston  (South  Carolina)  CouriiTy  Fe« 
bruary  20,  1836  :— 

Three  hundred  dollars  Bercard. — Ran  away,  ft^m  the 
subscriber,  in  November  last,  his  two  negro  men,  fiamed 
Billy  and  Pompey.  Billy  in  all  probability  may  ratlBt ; 
in  thai  event,  fifty  dollars  will  be  paid  for  his  head. 

From  the  Newbem  (North  Carolina)  Spectator,  De- 
cember 2, 1836  :— 

Tvo  hundred  dollars  Revard.^Usin  away,  from  the 
subscriber,  negro  Ben.,  also  one  by  the  name  of  Rigdon.  I 
will  give  the  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  of 
the  above  negroes,  or /or  the  killing  of  them,  so  that  I  can 
see  them.  W.  D.  Conn. 

Some  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  Report  become 
almost  ludicrously  horrible.  They  resemble  the  wild 
mirth  of  the  maniac.  In  the  capital  of  Virginia,  a  tra- 
veller lately  witnessed  an  auction  of  slaves,  where  the 
eloquent  vender  absolutely  rivalled  Tattersall  in  a  similar 
walk,  if  brute  animals  may  be  substituted  for  immortal 
beings  :— 

.  Monday  next,  at  9  a.m.,  at  public  sale,  the  slaves  whosa 
names  follow,  all  negroes  of  the  first  quality^-^namely, 
Betsy,  a  negro-woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  with 
her  child  Cssar,  three  years  old :  an  excellent  cook^ 
washer,  and  ironer  $  warranted  healthy.  Julia,  a  mu- 
latto girl,  aged  thirteen,  robust  and  active,  a  good  field- 
labourer  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  defiot  in  the 
left  eye,  she  is  without  fkult  ♦  ♦  •  «  l^j 
us  proceed,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  seller  of  human  fiesb» 
in  a  Stentorian  voice ;  '  let  us  proceed — a  woman  fov 
salel" 

"  An  excellent  Woman  *,  not  A  iknlt !  and  a  little  boy 
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in  the  togain.  How  much  for  the  mother  and  ohild — 
250  dollars ;  very  well,  sir,  250  to  begin.  Some  one  has 
bid  250.  Tmly,  gentlemen,  they  sell  cattle  for  a  larger 
price  ;  2501  look  at  these^  eyes,  examine  these  limbs — 
shall  I  say  260?  Thanks,  gentlemen,  some  one  has  bid 
260.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  275 ; — go  on,  gentle- 
men ;  I  haye  never  sold  such  a  bargain.  How  I  280  for 
the  best  cook,  the  best  washer,  and  the  best  dressmaker 
in  Virginia  1  Most  I  sell  her  for  the  miserable  price  of 
280 1  300 ;  two  gentlemen  hare  said  300.  Very  well, 
gentlemen ;  I  am  happy  to  see  yon  begin  to  warm  a 
little.  Some  one  bid  310 — 310,  going— 330— 835 — 340 
— 340,  going.  Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed 
a  sacrifice  to  lose  so  good  a  cook;  a  great  bargain  for 
340  doUirs.  Reflect  upon  it  a  little,  and  do  not  forget 
there  is  a  little  boy  in  the  bargain." 

Here  onr  auctioneer  was  interrupted  in  his  harangue 
by  one  of  his  customers,  a  man  whose  appearance  had 
inspired  me,  from  the  first  moment,  with  a  fieeling  of 
horror,  and  who,  with  the  indifference  and  sang  froid  of 
an  assassin,  made  to  him  the  following  observation — 
"  As  for  the  negro  child,  it  is  good  for  nothing ;  it  is  not 
worth  a  day*s  nourishment ;  and  if  I  have  the  mother, 
I  will  give  away  the  child  very  quick ;  the  first  bidder 
will  be  able  to  hare  it  at  a  cheap  bargain." 

I  glanced  at  the  unfortunate  mother,  anxious  to  see 
what  effect  this  barbarous  proposal  would  have  upon 
her.  She  did  not  speak,  but  a  profound  sadness  was  im- 
pressed on  her  countenance.  The  little  innocent  which 
she  held  in  her  arms,  fixed  his  large  eye?  on  her,  as  if 
Bi^ying,  ^  Mamma,  why  do  you  weep  1"  Then  he  turned 
towards  the  witnesses  of  this  heart-rending  scene,  with 
an  impression  that  seemed  to  ask,  what  they  had  done 
to  his  mother  to  make  her  weep  so  bitterly.  No,  never 
will  this  moment  ever  escape  my  memory ;  it  has  con- 
firmed me  for  all  my  life  in  the  horror  that  I  already 
felt  at  this  infamous  traffic.  The  auction  continued,  and 
finally  the  crier,  striking  a  heavy  blow  with  a  hammer, 
pronounced  the  award  to  Mr.  ,  for  860  dollars. 

The  victim  descended  from  the  table,  and  was  led  away 
by  the  purchaser.  The  other  slaves  were  sold  in  the 
same  manner  as  poor  Betsy.  Julia  was  sold  at  326 
dollars,  and  Augustus  at  105.  They  both  fell  to  the 
same  individual  who  had  purchased  the  former  lot. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  American  internal 
slave-trade  ;  a  system  fraught  with  outrages,  pollutions, 
and  woes  unutterable. 

We  shall  dose  these  revolting  and  ominous  details 
with  the  picture  of  a  date-bneder  of  the  United  States, 
which  follows  some  remarks  on  the  brutal  and  debasing 
licentiousness  which  is  ever  the  concomitant  of  slavery : — 

What  must  be  the  demoralizing,  the  brutalizing,  influ- 
ence upon  slave-holders,  of  being  habitually  engaged  in 
hruding  and  raiting  human  beings  for  sale  I    Compared 


even  with  touMriving,  it  exceeds  in  vileneas.  While 
the  slave-trader  only  buys  and  sells,  retaining  possession 
no  longer  than  till  he  can  reach  the  market,  the  breeder 
is  engaged  in  the  protracted  process  of  raiting  human 
ttoek,  He  selects  his  **  breeders" — ^he  encourages  licen- 
tiousness— ^he  rewards  amalgamation — ^he  pnni^ies  ster- 
ility— ^he  coolly  calculates  upon  the  profits  of  fecundity 
— ^takes  vengeance  for  miscarriages— and  holds  mothexs 
accountable  for  the  continued  life  and  health  of  their 
oflbpring.  On  the  head  of  the  new-bom  child  he  sets 
its  fhture  price.  He  trains  it  in  premeditated  igno- 
rance, he  feeds  it  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  he  feeds 
his  swine — for  the  shambles.  From  the  day  of  its  birth 
he  contemplates  the  hour  when  he  shall  separate  it  from 
the  mother  who  bore  it:  for  that  hour  of  yet  keener 
pangs  did  its  mother  pass  through  the  anguish  of  its 
birth.  When  that  hour  comes,  the  long<^eteTmined 
deed  is  done.  The  master  proceeds  about  it  deliberately 
— ^no  entreaties  or  tears  can  surprise  him  into  pity.  The 
mother's  frenzied  cry,  the  boy*s mute lookof  despair,  more 
him  not.  He  tears  them  asunder,  handcnils  the  victim,  and 
consigns  him  to  the  ioml-^lrivtr.  Who  can  doubt  whether, 
in  all  this  long  and  complicated  process  of  villany,  that 
is  not  more  to  sear  conscience,  blunt  sensibility,  snd 
transform  man  into  a  demon^ar  mort  than  can  be  found 
in  the  slave  trade  itself !  Does  the  trader  buy  (—the 
master  sells.  Does  the  trader  drite  men  and  women 
like  cattle  1 — ^the  master  brtedt  them  like  cattle.  Does 
the  trader  separate  fkmilies  1 — ^the  master  does  the  aame. 
Does  the  trader  sell  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  I — so  doei 
the  master.  But  hero  the  parallel  stops,  and  the  trans- 
oendant  vileness  of  the  master  towers  sJone ;  for  while 
the  trader  deals  with  ttrangen,  the  master  is  perpetrat- 
ing these  outrages  upon  those  whom  he  has  reared  from 
their  birth ;  in  some  cases  upon  the  companions  of  his 
own  boyhood — ^in  others  on  the  childron  of  the  womin— 
or,  perchance,  the  woman  herself  who  nursed  his  ia- 
fancy — and  often,  worst  of  all,  on  his  own  tfipring. 

Need  we  ask  what  must  be  the  effects  of  such  prM- 
tiees,  steadily  pursued,  upon  the  slave-holder's  hetrt ! 
And  thero  is  his  wife,  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
connives  at  it,  and  co-operates  in  it — ^what  must  she  be- 
come 1  And  their  childron,  who  aro  the  playmates  of 
the  little  **  cattle,"  and  yet  aro  so  accustomed  to  seeing 
them  torn  fVom  their  paronts  and  sold,  as  to  be  unmoved 
by  their  cries  f  What  proficients  must  they  become  in 
the  execrable  villanies  of  the  husband  and  father ! 

But  if  in  this  aspect  the  slave-breeder  is  an  object  of 
just  abhorronce,  in  another  view  he  strongly  excites  oar 
pity ;  for  he  is  himself  the  victim  of  fean  scarcely  lea 
harrowing  than  those  to  which  he  subjects  the  slire. 
Hit  fears  have  their  origin  in  the  danger  of  insurrec- 
tions. ''  A  droadftil  sound  is  in  his  ears,"  which  no  he- 
roism can  hush,  which  will  not  be  wholly  silenced  by  the 
uproar  of  rovelry,  and  which  breaks  often  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  in  tones  of  thunder. 
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BKAxrrr,  as  yet  unwedded — ^math>nci  pui^. 
With  smiling  households  blest — to  you  the  Muse, 
In  roveront  homage,  thus  inscribes  her  song  ; 
Her  song  that  tells  of  strange  mysterious  things 
To  truth  pertaining,  such  as  gentle  hearts 
May  love  to  know ;  and,  knowing,  troasuro  deep 
In  their  fkir  memories.    No  loftier  meed 
Need  poet  ask  ;  and  I,  a  bard  unknown, 
Perohance  uncrodited,  yet,  ne'ertheless, 
Presuming  on  attention,  never  yet 
By  you  to  Poesy  denied,  begin : — 

Some  eenturies  since,  thero  dwelt,  beside  the  Bhine, 
In  Cologne  city,  by  the  minster  there, 
A  &ir  and  noble  lady,  o'er  whose  brow 


Three  years  of  wedded  lif^  And  lore  had  past. 
And  left  her  childless  ;  yet,  for  this,  her  lord. 
The  brave  Count  Albert,  loved  her  not  the  less : 
But,  tender  husband,  as  he  was,  essayed 
To  soften  ills  high  Heaven  alone  may  euro. 

But,  sooth  to  say, 
This  fair  and  gentle  croaturo  longed  to  bear 
A  mother's  hononrod  name  ;  and  oft,  with  tears, 
Low  bending  'foro  the  Holy  Virgin's  sluine, 
Like  Syrian  Rachel,  patriaroh  Jacob's  wife, 
Cried,  weeping — ^  Give  me  childron,  or  I  die  r* 
Thus  passed  she  many  a  day,  e'en  till  desire, 
Though  angel-pnro,  unsatisfied,  had  spread 
The  marble's  paleness  on  her  lovely  cheek, 
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Asd  dimmed  the  brightneis  of  her  radiant  eye  : 
For  who  shall  tell,  save  woman,  woman's  heart, 
That,  childless,  longs  for  offhpring  more  than  earth, 
Pirch'd  by  the  summer,  doth  for  oooling  rain. 

Let  none  condemn  her.    Though  her  prayers  arose 
Airiiile  onanswered.  Heaven's  withholding  hand 
Ii  blest,  as  the  bestowing ;  nor  denies 
Folfihnent  to  our  wishes,  but  for  good. 

One  night,  while  slumber  sealed  her  tearAil  eye 

And  gare  her  bosom's  sorrow  to  repose. 

She  dreamt  that,  walking  by  the  river's  side, 

(Twas  in  the  flowery  season  of  the  Spring,) 

A  strahi  of  richest  music  from  the  skies 

Burst  sadden  on  her  ear  ;  and,  as  she  stood, 

Deep-wondering  at  the  sound,  an  angel-band. 

With  palms  and  wreaths  of  liying  green,  drew  nigh. 

AboTe  them,  on  a  cloud  of  purple  light, 

In  majesty  serene,  the  Virgin  sat, 

Sweet-smiling,  and,  with  words  of  gracious  love. 

Bade  her  approach  ;  then  placed  within  her  luuid 

A  strange  mysterious  gift — a  human  skull, 

From  which  grew  roses  three,  in  choicest  bloom. 

T&ke  this,  the  Virgin  Mother  said,  and  know 

Thy  prayers  are  answered.    Woman  loved,  farewell  1 

Then,  apward  rising,  slowly  disappeared. 

She  woke  with  fear,  and  to  her  husband  told 

The  iwfal  vision.    He,  with  not  less  fear, 

Heard  the  recital ;  and,  at  earliest  dawn, 

With  care  opprest,  hied  to  the  hermitage 

That,  rock-built,  overlooks  the  country  round 

For  many  a  league,  and  to  the  holy  man, 

There  dwelling,  told  the  dream,  and  begged  his  skill 

It  to  mterpret.    The  deep-thoughted  sage 

Heard  him  with  wonder,  and,  as  hermits  wont. 

With  prayer  beeeeched  the  gracious  ear  of  Heaven 

In  their  behalf ;  then,  rising  from  his  knee. 

Like  one  with  truth  inspired,  to  Albert  said  : — 

This  dream  relates  to  death,  and  joys  beyond 

The  darksome  grave.    Now,  son,  my  counsel  take  : 

Prepare  thee  for  the  worst,  if  worse  that  be 

Which  is  high  blessedness  and  joy  supreme  : 

This  to  thy  wife  vouchsafed  by  her  who  bore 

Heaven's  blessed  One,  is  not  foretold  in  vain. 

He  heard  with  sorrow — for  he  loved  her  weU ; 
Then  to  his  home  returned,  where,  bathed  in  tears. 
He  foond  his  gentle  spouse,  and  cheered  her  heart 
With  other  words  thui  those  the  hermit  told. 

Some  few  weeks  passed,  when,  on  his  wedding  day. 

Yearly  by  Albert  kept,  a  goodly  feast ; 

Whilst  in  his  lordly  halls  a  hundred  guests 

Asaembled,  sat  and  quaffed  Enjoyment's  bowl, 

^  fiur  Genora  sudden  drooped  and  died ; 

Was  mourned  and  buried  ;  and  the  city  poured 

Her  thousands  to  behold  the  hearse  of  one 

So  loved  and  honoured :  for  her  dream  had  gained 

Attention  universal,  and  her  name 

Was  nambered  with  the  blest.    I  need  not  tell 

How  Albert  sorrowed :  gentle  hearts  vrill  fVame 

His  wretched  state,  and  save  the  sad  recital. 

Now,  in  Cologne,  from  unremembered  time, 

It  was  a  custom,  and  it  may  be  vain. 

Bet  so  it  was,  that  every  matron  wore 

Ho  wedding  ring  down  with  her  to  the  grave. 

1^  well  the  sexton  knew, — a  sordid  wretch, 

^^^hose  cold  and  flinty  bosom  proof  to  fear. 

Insensible  to  pity,  and  the  tears 

With  which  afllicted  love  bedews  the  dead, — 

Knew  and  resolved  to  gain.    There  are  who  deem 

The  dead  as  worthless,  valueless,  and  vile ; 

Bnt  he  was  one  who  robbed  them  in  the  tomb. 

As  mng  the  minster  chimes  their  midnight  peal, 
Moomfttl  and  sweet,  the  onward  march  of  time, 


Forth  from  his  dwelling  near  the  robber  stole, 

Qose-wrapt  and  cautious,  to  his  helpless  prey. 

Beneath  Ids  ample  cloak  a  covered  lamp 

He  held  secure,  with  fitting  implements 

To  work  his  black  and  traitorous  design. 

Reach'd  now  the  portal  of  the  holy  place. 

He  stood  attentive,  lest  some  straggler  near 

Might  spy  his  motion  and  the  watch  alarm. 

So  stands  the  wolf  beside  the  fleecy  fold. 

To  scent  if  shepherds  by  their  charge  abi^e  : 

They  absent,  o'er  the  pales  the  monster  springs. 

And  bears  his  prize,  some  hapless  lamb,  away. 

All  silent  slept  the  city ;  not  a  sound 

Broke  on  his  ear  of  revelry  or  grief ; 

The  watch  was  slumbering,  or  perchance  retired ; 

And  so,  assured  of  secrecy,  he  turned 

The  key,  and,  entering,  left  the  door  unlocked. 

Down  the  long,  dark,  and  narrow  aisles  he  trod, 
Still  hung  with  sables  for  the  honoured  dead ; 
By  pictures  rich,  from  which  devoutest  saints 
Frowned  sternly  on  his  sacrilege  abhorred  ; 
By  sculptured  marbles,  ftx>m  whose  Ufe-Hke  forms 
Looks,  more  than  human,  seemed  to  cry, "  Forbear !" 
Unmoved,  unterrified,  he  past,  and  sought 
The  stairs  descending  to  the  vaults  beneath. 
Within  whose  darkness  drear  and  desolate 
The  sad  remains  of  many  an  age  reposed 
On  massy  shelves  of  cold,  damp,  dripping  stone — 
Age,  youth,  and  beauty  in  their  coffins  lay  ; 
Some  fresh  as  yesterday,  whilst  others  faU'n 
Beneath  Corruption's  hand,  to  sight  disclosed. 
Their  bare  and  bleachfe'd  bones.    Rich  burghers  here 
Lay  rotting  in  their  pride  municipal ; 
Whilst  high  above,  as  though  in  mockery. 
Black  tattered  banners  and  escutcheons  told 
Of  doughty  chiefs  who  fought  in  Palestine— 
Their  warring  'gainst  the  Saracen,  what  time 
Enthusiast  Peter  roused  the  Christian  world 
From  apathy  supine  to  frantic  rage. 
And  led  her  myriads  to  the  Asian  ediore, 
Ignobly  there  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

Heedless  of  all,  nnfearing,  undismayed — 

For  gloomy  death  is  guilt's  security — 

He  onward  passed,  with  firm  determined  step. 

To  where,  within  the  frulhermost  recess. 

Beneath  an  empty  niche,  Genora  lay  ; 

Upon  an  antique  tomb,  so  old  they  say. 

As  is  the  minster,  they  had  placed  the  dead  : 

It  was  the  founder's ;  and  upon  the  stone 

The  sculptor's  hand  had  traced  this  simple  line — 

''  /  deep  to  be  awakened ;"  and  no  more. 

Here  stopped  the  guilty  wretch,  and  straight  prepared 

To  gain  the  object  of  his  black  design. 

High  in  the  niche  he  set  the  blazing  lamp. 

Threw  by  his  cloak,  and  from  the  coffin  plucked 

The  wreath  of  roses  which  her  husband  fond 

Had  placed  there  in  memorial  of  his  love  ; 

Unscrewed  the  lid,  and  frt>m  her  finger  drew 

The  pledge  and  promise  of  unbroken  vows  ; 

Unbroke  of  all  save  by  destroying  Death. 

And  now  his  hasty  hsjid  had  weU-nigh  dosed 

The  rich-wrought  chest  for  ever,  when  his  eye 

Caught  the  bright  glitter  of  a  golden  chain 

That,  from  her  pale  and  lovely  neck,  fell  down 

Upon  her  bosom,  ending  with  a  cross, — 

The  symbol  of  her  faith  ;  for,  when  she  died. 

Her  weeping  husband  gave  her  to  the  grave 

With  aU  her  jewels.    "  Ha  1"  the  robber  cried. 

As  he  beheld  the  unexpected  prize, 

**  ShaU  this  inherit  darkness  1"  and  anew 

Prepared  him  for  more  spoil,  and  straight  removed 

The  garnished  Ud  that  to  full  view  disclosed 

The  still,  cold,  breathless,  pale,  and  helpless  dead. 

Oh,  sight  to  melt  a  fiend  I  and  from  his  heart 

Force  out  compassion,  inefilsctual  here. 

All  other  vices  have  their  estimate 

StUl  measured  by  repletion,  more  or  less ; 
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Last  palls  in  his  poMeasicm ;  Hatred's  foot 

Stamps  not  for  oyer  on  her  prostrate  foe  ; 

And  e'en  Revenge,  red-eyed,  malignant,  stays 

His  butchery  when  Horror  cries, "  No  more  !** 

But  Avarice  is  like  the  hungry  grave. 

Insatiable,  remorseless  !  and  the  wretch 

Who  there  stands  craving  is  her  vilest  slave. 

What  is  to  him  the  helplessness  of  death. 

And  what  to  him  that  coffined  angel  there  f 

He  sees  not,  hears  not,  though  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  bloomed  in  life's  fair  garden  lies 

Outstretched  and  perished — beautiful  she  looked 

As  chiselled  marble  ere  the  breath  of  Time 

Hath  blown  upon  its  loveliness,  and  dimmed 

The  virgin  freshness  of  its  faultless  form. 

Her  long  fair  hair,  in  twining  ringlets,  fell 

Down  round  her  shoulders,  and,  to  fancy,  seemed 

Like  com  bespread  with  dew-drops,  ere  the  sun 

Hath  called  the  glittering  sparkles  to  the  skies. 

For  here  and  there,  about  her  silky  locks, 

Were  wreathfe'd  pearls  shining,  yea,  the  very  same 

That  graced  her  spousals,  when,  the  hoary  head 

Of  age  attendant  whispered, "  Never  yet 

Have  I  till  now  beheld  so  fair  a  bride  I" 

And  straightway  blessed  her,  yea,  and  she  was  blessed. 

But  to  our  story  : — In  his  eager  haste 
To  seize  the  gold,  the  villain  overthrew 
The  coffin  lid,  that  on  the  hollow  floor 
Sounded  like  thunder,  when  the  angry  gods 
Take  cognizance  of  sin,  and  through  tiie  vaults, 
Beneath  and  ronnd  him,  echoing  long  and  loud. 
Wakened  the  dead  ;  (so  seeming  ;)  and  her  eye 
Fell  on  the  wretch  that  close  beside  her  stood^ 
Unconscious  of  his  object  and  her  fate  1 

But  he,  the  robber  of  the  grave,  writhed,  shrank, 

And  reeled,  by  terror  smitten,  to  the  door ; 

And,  rushing  headlong  up  the  darkened  stairs, 

Struck  his  bare  brow  against  a  jutting  stone* 

Pillar,  or  buttress,  of  the  edifloe  ; 

Thence,  stunned  and  staggering,  down  the  marble  atepa 

Rolled  on  the  floor  a  bleeding,  lifeless  corpse. 

Some  say  heaven  smote  him  with  her  vengefU  fires, 

A  monument  of  sacrilege  abhorred  ; 

For  they  who  fonnd  hia  on  the  morrow  told 

His  face  was  blackened,  as  by  lightning  soathed. 

As  his  clenched  hand  still  held  tina  wedding  ring. 

And  now,  ae  from  a  dream,  the  buried  woke, 
Arose,  threw  off  her  grave  clothes,  seised  the  lamp 
That  still  burnt  brightly  in  the  niehe  above. 
And  left  the  vault  to  darkness  and  to  death. 

Meanwhile,  within  his  hall,  her  sorrowing  lord 
Sat  waiting  for  the  morrow's  rising  sun. 
To  leave  Cologne  for  ever :  grief  his  heart 
Had  wasted  utterly,  and  on  his  brow 
Stamped  the  dark  image  of  the  fiend.  Despair ; 
And,  whilst  his  foithAil  servants  monmed  their  loss^ 
And  strove,  in  vain,  to  comfort  their  dear  lord. 
He,  all  absorbed  in  sorrow,  restless  rose 
And  paced  the  sounding  floor ;  and  now  he  drew 
Tovrards  the  lattice,  whose  sight  overlooked 
The  not  far  distant  pile,  within  whose  walls 
His  life  and  love  in  death's  embraces  lay. 

Lured  by  the  night — for  sorrow  ever  loves 
Her  shades  congenial— he  his  mansion  left. 
And,  unattended,  wandered  on  to  where 


The  cemetery  of  the  minster  thread 
Its  ftdl  green  bosom  to  the  shining  mo^n  ; 
And,  entering  on  its  path,  he  stood  beside 
A  monument  on  which  creative  Art 
Had  placed  a  lesson  for  the  sons  of  Grief; 
For  there,  erect,  sweet-smiling  Virtne  stood| 
And  pointed  drooping  Sorrow  to  the  skl^s  ; 
Whilst  Hope,  her  fair  attending  minister. 
Beguiled  his  pains,  and  chid  away  his  htai. 

There,  as  the  mourner  stood,  with  tearfU  eye 

Fixed  on  the  portal  of  that  holy  place, 

He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw — fbr  grief  is  nurse 

To  strange  imaginations,  true  and  fklse— 

A  figure,  like  an  angel,  from  the  door 

Step  out  in  the  broMl  moonlight,  gase  aromid, 

Then  rush  close  past  him  down  the  avenne  ; 

All  noiselessly  her  hasty  footsteps  fbll 

As  snow  upon  the  waters,  and  as  swift 

As  fiashing  light  she  vanished  from  his  view. 

Deep-wondering  and  amazed,  awhile  he  stood 

To  see  who  next  might  fbllow ;  for  he  deemed 

That  fbrm  divine  hi^  fitting  company. 

Guardian,  or  guide  angelic  ;  but  no  more 

Spirit  or  angel  from  the  portal  came. 

Amaz'd,  yet  undismayed — ^for  sorrow  knows 

No  fear  when  all  she  lores  is  lost— he  stood 

Awhile  deep  musing,  then  towards  his  home 

He  turned,  and  slowly  left  the  sacred  plaee  ; 

And  now,  whilst  yet  afar,  his  eye  descried 

His  late  dark  mansion  lit  with  many  a  lighti 

As  though  for  Joy's  espousals,  and  his  ear 

Caught  the  strange  sounds  of  finmtle  memmeii, 

Wild  laughter's  gathering  voiee,  and  sobs,  and  slvkb, 

And  sounds  of  footsteps  hurrying  to  and  fro  ; 

Doubting  which,  he  stands,  and  questions  mndh 

If  all  be  not  a  dream,  until  renewed. 

Out  borsts  afresh  the  fhintie  echoing  eriee, 

Quick  uttered  and  repeated.    On  he  flew. 

By  anger  firm  and  indignation  fired. 

Towards  the  door,  whose  entrance,  wide  agape, 

Told  sight,  as  well  as  hearing,  the  abuse 

Of  misplaced  confidence  and  trust  betnyed. 

Not  long  debate  asks  punishment,  when  Wf0^g 

Is  able  to  redress,  so  in  he  ran. 

Drew  his  bright  sword,  and  mshed  amid  the  Unehg. 


Not  he  who  saw  (Eiekiel,  prophet  holy)  is  the  walli 
Of  God's  own  temple,  blaok  idolatry. 
When  Israel's  elders  to  the  Towers  obsevre 
Of  Moab  burnt  their  inoense,  wilder  stood, 
Or  suffered  more  amazement ;  there,  as  round 
Her  frantic  maidens  stood,  or  Imelt,  or  Uy— 
For  joy  wears  aspects  strange  and  varion*— 
Sat  his  own  dear  Genora,  clad  as  when 
She  died  within  his  arms,  or  seemed  to  die. 
Down  from  his  ontatretohed  aim  his  gleaming  swwd 
Fell  to  the  ground,  and  hnzryiog,  etaggtring  eSf 
O'ercome  by  glad  astonishment,  he  sank. 
Full  mute  and  senseless,  at  the  loti  one's  fl^ 


Pass  we  his  quick  reooTery,  to  tell 
Their  joyous  greeting,  like  ae  when  aboTt 
Death-sundered  spirits  meet,  whilst  welcome  fills 
The  starry  courts  of  heaven.    The  coming  day 
Beheld  them  kneeling  at  the  altar's  base, 
Af^sh  united  ;  and  the  Virgin's  gift. 
Symbolical  of  life  from  death,  was  shown 
In  three  fkir  babes,  the  Roaes  of  her  dreaik 
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About  a  twelremonth  since,  Mr.  Carl jle  delir- 
ered  six  lectures  in  London,  of  which  Uie  theme 
wu  Great  Men ;  the  Greatest  Men  that  hare  illus- 
trated the  human  race.  To  methodise  his  subject^ 
he  choae,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  Hero  as 
a  Dirinitj,  the  northern  Odin  forming  the  type — 
a  personage  whose  existence  is  so  problematical  as 
easily  to  admit  of  mysticism  and  conjectural  spe» 
calati^.  In  the  second  lecture,  the  Hero  is  con- 
sidered as  a  Prophet ;  and  Mahomet  is  the  speci- 
men selected :  not  the  vulgar  Mahound,  Terma- 
gant, Antichrist^^r  other  Incarnation  of  the  EtU 
Principle,  of  Christendom  ;  but  a  noble  personage^ 
full  of  all  great  and  heroic  qualities^  whom  Mr. 
Carlyle,  ferrently  admiring  himself,  would  almost 
persuade  Ms  readers  to  worship.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a  subsequent  lecture,  he  expresses  some  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  the  genuine  character  of  the 
Prophet-Hero ;  but  luckily  they  did  not  occur 
sooner,  as  that  would  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  the 
lecture,  which,  as  it  stands,  is  highly  stimulating. 
The  Hero  is  next  considered  as  a  Poet — ^the  ex- 
amples being,  Dantb  and  Shaxspkabb  ;  of  whom 
the  most  definite  thing  said  is,  '^  As  in  Homer  we 
may  construe  old  Qreece,  so  in  Shakspeare  and 
Dant€,  after  thousands  of  years,  what  our  modem 
Europe  was  in  Faith  and  JE^ractice  will  still  be  le- 
irible.  Dante  has  given  us  the  Faith,  or  soul; 
Shakspeare,  in  a  not  less  noble  way,  has  given  us 
the  Practice,  or  body.  This  latter  also  we  were 
to  have ;  a  man  was  sent  for  it,  the  man  Shak- 
speare  The  Christian  Faith,  which 

^^  the  theme  of  Dante's  song,  had  produced  this 
practical  life,  which  Shakspeare  was  to  sing." 
This  refers  to  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  **the  chival- 
ly-way  of  life." 

The  Hero  as  Priest,  or  rather  as  a  Reformer, 
u  treated  of  in  the  characters  of  Luther  and  Knox ; 
^he  first  of  whom  is  considered  as  a  Hero  indeed, 
one  on  whom  the  destinies  of  the  whole  world 
rested.  There  is  deep  moral  grandeur  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  moreover,  like  all  the  lec- 
tnrer*9  best  ^ings,  plainly  and  directly  spoken  :-— 

^The  Diet  of  WormB,  Lnther's  appearance  there  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1521,  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
wene  in  Modem  European  History  j  the  point,  indeed, 
Avm  which  the  whole  sabseqnent  history  of  dvUiaaliini 
f^e»it8  rise.  After  moItipUed  negotiaUons,  disputations, 
It  hvi  come  to  this.  The  young  Emperor  Charles  Fifth, 
^th  all  the  Princes  of  Germany,  Papal  nuncios,  dignl- 
f^«^  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  assembled  there ;  Lutiier 
^  to  appear  and  answer  for  himself,  whether  he  will 
'««aat  or  not.  The  world's  pomp  and  power  sits  there 
on  this  hand :  on  that,  sUnds  up  for  God's  Truth,  one 
Din,  Hans  Luther  the  poor  miner's  Son.  Friends  had 
remraded  him  of  Hubs,  advised  him  not  to  go ;  he  would 
^  be  advised.  A  large  oompany  of  IHends  rode  out  to 
meet  him,  with  still  more  earnest  warnings ;  he  answered, 

^'ere  there  as  many  Devils  in  Worms  as  there  ave 
[oof'tilea,  I  would  on."  The  people,  on  the  m<»row,  as 
he  went  to  the  Hall  of  the  Diet,  crowded  the  windows 
ud  hoQBetops,  some  of  them  calling  out  to  him,  in  solemn 
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word&  not  to  recant:  "Whosoever  denleth  me  befbrs 
men  !*'  they  cried  to  hhn^as  tn  a  kind  of  solemn  petitioA 
and  a^uration.  Was  it  not  in  reality  our  petition  toe, 
the  petition  of  the  whole  world,  lying  in  dark  bondage 
of  soul,  paralysed  under  a  blaek  special  Nightmare  and 
triple-hatted  Oiimera,  calling  itself  Father  in  Qod,  and 
whatnot  f  "Free  us ;  it  rests  with  thee ;  desert  us  not  1" 
Luther  did  not  desert  us.  His  ineech,  of  two  bourse 
distinguished  itself  by  its  respeetml,  wise  and  honest 
tone ;  submissive  to  whatsoever  could  lawfully  elaisL 
submission,  not  submissive  to  any  more  than  that.  His 
writings,  he  said,  were  partly  his  own,  partly  derived 
from  the  Word  of  Qod.  As  to  what  was  his  own,  human 
inflmdty  entered  into  it ;  unguarded  anger,  blindness, 
many  things  donbtless  whioh  It  were  a  blessing  for  him 
could  he  abolish  altogether.  But  as  to  what  stood  on 
sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  could  not  reeakt 
it.  How  oould  he  t  "  Confhte  me,"  he  concluded, "  by 
proofs  of  Scripture,  or  else  by  plain  just  arguments  :  I 
cannot  recant  otherwise.  For  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
pmdent  to  do  aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand  I ; 
I  can  do  no  other :  (%d  assist  me  !" — It  is,  as  we  say, 
the  greatest  moment  in  the  Modem  History  of  Men. 
EngUsh  Puritanism,  England  and  its  Parliaments,  Ame- 
ricas, and  vast  work  these  two  centuries ;  Firench  Revo- 
lution, Europe  and  its  work  everywhere  at  present :  the 
genu  of  it  idl  lay  there :  had  Luther  in  that  moment 
done  other,  it  had  all  been  otherwise  I  Hie  European 
World  was  asking  him  :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  into 
falsehood,  stagnant  putrescence,  loathsome  accursed 
death ;  or,  wi£  whatever  paroxysm,  to  oast  the  fklse* 
hoods  out  of  me,  and  be  cured  and  live  f 

John  Knox  and  his  labonrsi  are  somewhat  at  a 
discount  just  now,  when  we  are  heazing  on  ewy 
side  of  a  *^  too  much  reformation,"  and  **  ultra- 
Protestantism  ;"  and  though  the  passage  we  mean 
to  cite  is  not  equal,  either  in  originality,  or  in  racy 
and  peculiar  Carlylism  to  much  of  the  Lectures, 
we  select  it  partly  to  serve  our  own  purpose. 
The  lecturer  is  speaking  of  Puritanism,  and  pio« 
turesquely  describing  the  embarkation  of  the  Pil^ 
grim  Fa^kers  in  the  Moj/fioww:'^ 

These  men,  I  think,  had  a  work !  The  weak  thing!, 
weaker  than  a  child,  becomes  strong  one  day,  if  it  be  a 
tme  thing.  Puritanism  was  only  despicable,  laughable 
then ;  bnt  nobody  oan  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  Puri- 
tanism has  got  weapons  and  sinews ;  it  has  flie-arms, 
wsv-navies ;  it  has  eoaning  in  its  ten  fingers,  strength  in 
its  right  ana :  it  can  steer  ships,  iUl  fbrests,  remove 
mountains  ^^it  is  one  of  the  strongest  things  under  this 
sun  at  present  I 

In  the  history  of  SootUad  too,  I  esn  find  properly  but 
one  epoch :  we  nay  say,  it  oontains  nothing  of  world- 
interest  at  aU  bnt  this  Rsfomatioa  by  Knox.  A  poor 
banen  oountry,  ftill  of  continual  broils,  dissensions, 
massaorhigs ;  a  people  is  the  last  state  of  rudeness  aad 
destitution,  little  better  perhaps  than  Ireland  at  this 
day.  Hungxy  fieree  barons,  not  so  mueh  as  able  te  form 
any  arrangement  with  each  ether  Ae«  te  iiiMt  what 
they  fleeced  firom  these  poor  dmdges. 

lliis  that  Knox  did  for  his  Natieo,  I  say,  ws  may  lesJly 
eaU  a  resurreetioa  as  from  death.  It  was  not  a  smooth 
business ;  but  it  was  welcome  surely,  and  cheap  at  that 
price,  had  it  been  fltf  roai^ier.  On  the  whole,  cheap  at 
any  prioe  ^— as  lift  is.  Ae  people  began  to  Ikw :  they 
needed  ibrst  of  all  to  do  that,  at  what  cost  and  costs  so- 
ever. Scotch  literature  and  Thought,  Sooteh  Industry ; 
James  Watt,  David  Hume,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Bums : 
I  find  Knox  and  the  Reformation  s^pting  in  the  heart's 
oors  of  every  one  of  theee  perMms  and  plwnomena ;  I  find 
that  without  the  Reformation  they  wonld  not  have  been. 
Or  iriiat  of  SootUad  1  The  Puritanism  of  Seothuid  be- 
came that  of  England,  of  Mew  England.    A  tamoh  in 
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the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  spread  into  a  nni  wsal 
battle  and  straggle  orer  all  these  realms  ;  — there  oune 
oat,  after  fifty  years  struggling,  what  we  all  call  the 
'  Glorioui  ReTolution,'  a  Habeas-Corpui  Act,  Free  Par- 
liaments, and  much  else  ! — Alas,  is  it  not  too  true  what 
we  said.  That  many  men  in  the  van  do  always,  like  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  march  into  the  ditch  of  Sehwiednitz,  and 
fill  it  up  with  their  dead  bodies,  that  the  rear  may  pass 
over  them  dry-shod,  and  gain  the  honour  1  How  many 
earnest  rugged  Cromwells,  Knoxes,  poor  Peasant  Cove- 
nanters, wrestling,  battling  for  very  life,  in  rough  miry 
places,  hare  to  struggle,  and  sufi'er,  and  fall,  greatly 
censured,  bemiredf — before  a  beautifhl  ReTolution  of 
Eighty^eight  can  step  orer  them  in  official  pumps  and 
silk-stockings,  with  uniyersal  three-times-three  1 

It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish  man, 
now  after  three  hundred  years,  should  have  to  plead 
like  a  culprit  before  the  world  ;  intrinsically  for  having 
been,  in  such  way  as  it  was  then  possible  to  be,  the  bravest 
of  all  Scotchmen  1  Had  he  been  a  poor  Half-and-half, 
he  could  have  crouched  into  the  comer,  like  so  many 
others  ;  Scotland  had  not  been  delivered  ;  and  Knox 
had  been  without  blame.  He  is  the  one  Scotchman  to 
whom,  of  all  others,  his  country  and  the  world  owe  a 
debt.  He  has  to  plead  that  Scotland  would  forgive  him 
for  having  been  worth  to  it  any  million  *  unblameable' 
Scotchmen  that  need  no  forgiveness  !  He  bared  his 
breast  to  the  battle  ;  had  to  row  in  French  galleys, 
wander  forlorn  in  exile,  in  clouds  and  storms  ;  was  cen- 
sured, shot  at  through  his  windows ;  had  a  right  sore 
fighting  life :  if  this  world  were  his  place  of  recompense, 
he  had  made  but  a  bad  venture  of  it.  I  cannot  apologize 
for  Knox.  To  him  it  is  very  indifferent,  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  what  men  say  of  him. 
But  we,  having  got  above  all  those  details  of  his  battle, 
and  living  now  in  clearness  on  the  fVuits  of  his  victory, 
we  for  our  own  sake  ought  to  look  through  the  rumours 
and  controversies  enveloping  the  man,  into  the  man 
himself. 

For  one  thing,  I  will  remark  that  this  post  of  Prophet 
to  his  Nation  was  not  of  his  seeking  ;  Knox  had  lived 
forty  years  quietly  obscure,  before  he  became  eonspicuons. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Our  primary  charaoteristio  of  a  Hero,  that  he  is  sincere, 
applies  emphatically  to  Knox.  It  is  not  denied  anywhere 
that  this,  whatever  might  be  his  other  qualities  or  faults, 
is  among  the  truest  of  men.  With  a  singular  instinct  he 
holds  to  the  truth  and  h/ct ;  the  truth  alone  is  there  for 
him,  the  rest  a  mere  shadow  and  deceptive  nonentity. 

•  ••••• 

He  is  an  instance  to  us  how  a  man,  by  sincerity  itself, 
becomes  heroic :  it  is  the  grand  gift  he  has.  We  find  in 
Knox  a  good  honest  intellectual  talent,  no  transcendent 
one  ; — a  narrow,  inconsiderable  man,  as  compared  with 
Luther  :  but  in  heartfelt  instinctive  adherence  to  truth, 
in  iineeritjf,  as  we  say,  he  has  no  superior ;  nay,  one 
might  ask,  What  equal  he  haa  1  The  heart  of  hbn  is  of 
the  true  Prophet  cast.  **  He  lies  there,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Morton  at  his  grave,  **  who  never  feared  the  fkoe  of 
man.*'  He  resembles,  more  than  any  of  the  modems,  an 
Old-Hebrew  Prophet.  The  same  inflexibility,  intoler- 
ance, rigid  narrow-looking  adherence  to  God*s  troth, 
stem  rebuke  in  the  name  of  God  to  all  that  forsake  troth : 
an  Old-Hebrew  Prophet  in  the  guise  of  an  Edinburgh 
Minister  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  We  are  to  take 
him  for  that ;  not  require  him  to  be  other. 

Knox's  conduct  to  Qneen  Mary,  the  harsh  visits  he 
used  to  make  in  her  own  palace,  to  reprove  her  there, 
have  been  much  commented  upon.  Such  cruelty,  such 
coarseness  fills  us  with  indignation.  On  reading  the 
actual  narrative  of  the  business,  what  Knox  Bai<^  and 
what  Knox  meant,  I  must  say  one's  tragic  feeling  is 
rather  disappointed.  They  are  not  so  coarse,  these 
speeches  ;  they  seem  to  me  about  as  fine  as  the  circum- 
stances would  pem^t !  Knox  was  not  there  to  do  the 
courtier ;  he  came  on  another  errand.  Whoever,  reading 
these  ooUoquies  of  his  with  the  Queen,  thinks  they  are 
vulgar  insolences  of  a  plebeian  priest  to  a  delicate  high 
lady,  mistakes  the  purport  and  essence  of  them  altogether. 
It  was  unfortunately  not  possible  to  be  polite  with  the 


Qneen  of  Scotland,  unless  one  proved  untrae  to  the 
Nation  and  Cause  of  Scotland.  A  man  who  did  not  widh 
to  see  the  land  of  his  birth  made  a  hnnting-field  lor 
intriguing  ambitious  Guises,  and  the  Cause  of  God 
trampled  under  foot  of  Falsehoods,  Formulas,  and  the 
Devil's  Cause,  had  no  method  of  making  himself  agree- 
able !  **  Better  that  women  weep,"  said  Morton,  *^  than 
that  bearded  men  be  forced  to  weep."  Knox  was  the 
constitutional  opposition-party  in  Scotland :  the  Nobles 
of  the  country,  called  by  their  station  to  take  that  post, 
were  not  found  in  it ;  Knox  had  to  go,  or  no  one.  The 
hapless  Queen  ; — but  the  still  more  hapless  Country,  if 
the  were  made  happy !  Mary  herself  was  not  without 
sharpness  enough,  among  her  other  qualities :  **  Who  are 
you,"  said  she  once,  **  tl^t  presume  to  school  the  nobles 
and  sovereign  of  this  realm !" — "  Madam,  a  subject  bon 
within  the  same,"  answered  he.  Reasonably  answered ! 
If  the  *  subject'  have  troth  to  speak,  it  is  not  the  *  sobjeetV 
footing  that  will  fail  him  here. 

We  are  tempted  to  go  farther,  but  resist.  It  is 
enough  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Befoxmer  is, 
in  our  opinion,  as  just,  as  the  Vindication  is  tri- 
umphant. Knox  is  accused  of  wishing  to  set  up  a 
Theocnuy  in  Scotland  ;  but,  then,  it  was  not  a  des- 
potism of  Synods  and  Assemblies  that  he  meant 
by  ** Thy  kingdom  come" 

He  did  mean  that  Kings  and  Prime  Ministers,  and  all 
manner  of  persons,  in  public  or  private,  diplomatising  or 
whatever  else  they  might  be  doing,  should  walk  aoend- 
ing  to  the  Gospel  of  Cbist,  and  understand  that  this  was 
their  Law,  supreme  over  all  laws.  He  hoped  once  to 
see  such  a  thing  realized  ;  and  the  Petition,  Tk$  Kimf- 
dom  covMy  no  longer  an  empty  word.  He  was  son 
grieved  when  he  saw  greedy  worldly  Bajons  dutdi 
hold  of  the  Church's  property  ;  when  he  expostulated 
that  it  was  not  secular  property,  that  it  was  qiiritual 
property,  and  should  be  turned  to  tnta  chnrchly  uses, 
education,  schools,  worship. 

The  Hero  as  a  Man  of  LeUerSy  is  represented  by 
Johnson,  Burns,  and  Rousseau  ;  and  as  a  Kut^^ 
by  Cromwell  and  Napoleon.  Of  Cromwell,  the 
Lecturer  is  neither  the  advocate  nor  apologist. 
There  is,  according  to  him,  nothing  to  extenuate, 
nothing  to  yindicate.  Cromwell  should  not  have 
been  other  than  he  was,  or  done  other  than  he 
did ;  not  that  the  end  justified  the  meana,  but  that 
the  means  also  were  right.  *'  Free  parliament," 
'<  right  of  election,"  and  all  such  ^  constitatiooal 
formulas,"  are  regarded  with  contempt ;  and  might 
becomes  right  in  "  the  Hero  as  a  King."  Yet  even 
this  estimate  of  the  great  Regicide  and  Usarper  is 
error  on  the  good  side. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  often  spoken  of  Buns,  and 
never  better  than  when  of  hbn,  or  than  here ;  and 
vrith  all  those  crank  sayings  that  are  repeated,  and 
re-repeated,  till  one  becomes  a  little  tired  withal, 
iteration  on  this  theme  never  wearies.  But  John- 
son is  a  fresher  topic;  and  there  is  leas  exagge- 
ration either  in  the  sentiments  or  the  language 
in  which  Johnson  and  Bums  are  described,  than  in 
the  portraits  of  the  more  illustrious  heroes. 

As  for  Johnson,  I  have  always  considered  him  tobe, 
by  nature,  one  of  our  great  English  souls.  A  strseg 
and  noble  man  ;  so  much  left  undeveloped  in  him  to  the 
last :  in  a  kindlier  element  what  might  he  not  have 
been,— Poet,  Priest,  sovereign  Ruler !  On  the  wb<^  a 
man  must  not  complain  of  his  *  element,'  of  his '  time,*  er 
the  like  ;  it  is  thriftless  work  doing  so.  His  time  is 
bad  :  well  then,  he  is  there  to  make  it  better  l-^okn- 
son's  youth  was  poor,  isolated,  hopeless,  very  miscrabit. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  possible  tha^  in  any  the  £»- 
vourablest  outward  ciroamstancesy  Johasoa's  life  could 
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hare  been  other  than  a  painful  one.  The  world  might 
hare  had  more  of  profitable  work  oat  of  him,  or  less  *,  bat 
his  efoti  against  the  world's  work  could  never  hare  been 
a  light  one.  Nature,  in  return  for  his  nobleness,  had 
said  to  him,  Live  in  an  element  of  diseased  sorrow. 
Naj,  perhaps  the  sorrow  and  the  nobleness  were  inti- 
mately and  even  inseparably  connected  with  each  other. 
At  all  eyents,  poor  Johnson  had  to  go  about  girt  with 
continnal  hypochondria,  physical  and  spiritual  pain. 
Like  a  Hercules  with  the  burning  Nessus'-shirt  on  him, 
which  shoots  in  on  him  dull  incurable  misery :  the 
Nessus^-shirt  not  to  be  stript  off,  which  is  his  own 
uatural  skin  !  In  this  manner,  he  had  to  live.  Figure 
him  there,  with  his  scrofulous  diseases,  with  his  great 
greedy  heart,  and  unspeakable  chaos  of  thoughts  ; 
stalking  moumfhl  as  a  stranger  in  this  Earth ;  eagerly 
deTooring  what  spiritual  thing  he  could  come  at :  school- 
laognages  and  other  merely  grammatical  stuff,  if  there 
were  nothing  better  I  The  largest  soul  that  was  in  all 
England  ;  and  provision  made  for  it  of  '  fonrpenoe 
halfpenny  a  d»y.'  Yet  a  giant  invincible  soul ;  a  true 
maa's.  One  remembers  always  that  story  of  the  shoes 
at  Oxford :  the  rough,  seamy-faced,  rawboned  College 
Servitor  stalking  about,  in  winter-season,  vrith  his  shoes 
worn  out ;  how  the  charitable  Grentleman  Commoner 
><ecretly  places  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  and  the  raw- 
boned  Servitor,  lifting  &em,  looking  at  tiiem  near,  vdth 
bis  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts, — ^pitches  them  out  of 
window !  Wet  feet,  mud,  fiost,  hunger  or  what  yon 
^11 ;  but  not  beggary :  we  cannot  stand  beggary  ! 
Rnde  stubborn  self-help  here ;  a  whole  world  of  squalor, 
nideness,  oonftiaed  misery  and  want,  yet  of  nobleness 
and  manfulneas  withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the  man's  life, 
this  pitching  away  of  the  shoes.  An  original  man  ; — 
not  a  secondhand,  borrowing  or  begging  man.  Let  us 
stand  on  our  own  basis,  at  any  rate  !  On  such  shoes  as 
we  ourselves  can  get.  On  firost  and  mud,  if  you  will, 
bat  honestly  on  that ;— on  the  reality  and  substance 
which  Nature  jgives  ki,  not  on  the  semblance,  on  Uie 
thing  she  has  giren  another  than  us  ! — 

In  the  following  remarks  on  Johnson's  style, 
Mr.  Carlyle  makes  at  once  the  apology  of  his  Hero 
and  himself : — 

They  are  nneere  words,  those  of  his  ;  he  means  things 
by  them.  A  wondrous  buckram  style, — ^the  best  he  could 
get  to  then  ;  a  measured  grandiloquence,  stepping  or 
nther  stalking  along  in  a  very  solemn  way,  grown  ob- 
solete now ;  sometimes  a  tumid  $ize  of  phraseology  not 
in  proportion  to  the  contents  of  it :  all  this  yon  will  put 
op  with.  For  the  phraseology,  tumid  or  not,  has  always 
fom^ing  wUkim  U.  So  many  beantiAil  styles,  and  books, 
with  tiocAtfi^  in  them ; — a  man  is  a  mo/^factor  to  the 
world  who  writes  such  !     They  are  the  avoidable  kmd ! 

We  should  hope  that  no  one  will  get  alarmed 
At  Mr.  Carlyle  promulgating  (philosphlcally)  lati- 
tadinarianism ;  at  his  daeping,  in  the  wide  em- 
brace of  universal  charity,  all  the  forms  of  ancient 
Paganism  and  idolatrous  superstition ;  the  bastard 
Christianity  of  Mahomet ;  and  even  Popery  itself : 
seeing  good  in  everything,  save  only  in  ibe  utili- 
tarianism of  Bentham  and  Paley.  He,  however, 
places  religion  deeper  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  all 
inen  than  this  original  principle  of  our  nature  is 
iniagined  to  lie,  even  by  the  most  orthodox.  Here 
is  his  idea  of  region- 
It  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  religion  is 
the  chief  fiict  with  regard  to  him ;  a  man's,  or  a  nation 
of  men's.  By  religion  I  do  not  mean  here  the  ohuroh- 
creed  which  he  professes,  the  articles  of  faith  which  he 
^U  sign  md,  in  words  or  otherwise,  assert ;  not  this 
wholly,  in  many  cases  not  this  at  all.  We  see  men  of  all 
unds  of  professed  creeds  attain  to  almost  all  degrees  of 
^orth  or  worthlsesnefls  nnder  eaoh  or  any  of  them.   This 


outworks  of  the  man,  fi*om  the  mere  argumentative  region 
of  him,  if  even  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man 
does  practically  believe,  (and  this  is  often  enough  without 
asserting  it  even  to  himself,  much  less  to  others,)  the 
thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and  know  for 
certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious 
Universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in  all 
cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and  creatively  deter- 
mines all  the  rest.  That  is  his  riligion  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
his  mere  scepticism  and  no-religion :  the  manner  it  is  in 
which  he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually  related  to  the 
Unseen  World  or  No-world  ;  and  I  say,  if  you  tell  me 
what  that  is,  you  tell  me  to  a  very  great  extent  what 
the  man  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  will  do  is.  Of  a 
man  or  of  a  nation  we  inquire,  therefore,  first  of  all. 
What  religion  they  had !  Was  it  Heathenism, — ^plural- 
ity of  gods,  mere  sensuous  representation  of  this  Mystery 
of  Life,  and  for  chief  recognised  element  therein  Physical 
Force  1  Was  it  Christianism  ;  faith  in  an  Invisible,  not 
as  real  only,  but  as  the  only  reality  ;  Time,  through 
every  meanest  moment  of  it,  resting  on  Eternity ;  Pagan 
empire  of  Force  displaced  by  a  nobler  supremacy,  that 
of  Holiness  1  Was  it  Scepticism,  uncertainty  and  inquiry 
whether  there  was  an  Unseen  World,  any  Mystery  of 
Life  except  a  bad  one  ; — doubt  as  to  all  this,  or  perhaps 
unbelief  and  flat  denial !  Answering  of  this  question  is 
nving  us  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the  man  or  nation. 
The  thoitfhtt  they  hetd  were  the  paretUt  of  the  cietiona  they 
did ;  thetrfedinge  were  partnta  of  their  thoughti :  it  was 
the  unseen  spiritual  in  them  that  determined  the  outward 
and  actual ; — ^their  religion,  as  I  say,  was  the  great  fact 
about  them 

Some  speculators  have  a  short  vray  of  accounting  for 
the  Pagan  religion :  mere  quackery,  priestcraft,  and 
dupery,  say  they ;  no  sane  man  ever  did  believe  it, — 
merely  contrived  to  persuade  other  men,  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  sane,  to  believe  it !  It  will  be  often  our 
duty  to  protest  against  this  sort  of  hypothesis  about 
men's  doings  and  history;  and  I  here,  on  the  very 
threshold,  protest  against  it  in  reference  to  Paganism, 
and  to  all  other  itmt  by  which  man  has  ever  for  a  length 
of  time  striven  to  vnilk  in  this  world.  They  have  all 
had  a  truth  in  them,  or  men  would  not  have  taken  them 
up.  Quackery  and  dupery  do  abound ;  in  religions,  above 
all  in  the  more  advanced  decaying  stages  of  religions, 
they  have  fearfully  abounded :  but  quackery  was  never 
the  originating  influence  in  such  things ;  it  was  not  the 
health  and  life  of  such  things,  but  their  disease,  the  sure 
precursor  of  their  being  about  to  die!  Let  us  never 
forget  this.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  mournful  hypothesis, 
that  of  quackery  giving  birth  to  any  faith  even  in  savage 
men.  Quackery  gives  birth  to  nothing ;  gives  death  to 
all.  We  shall  not  see  into  the  true  heart  of  anything, 
if  we  look  merely  at  the  quackeries  of  it ;  if  we  do  not 
reject  the  quackeries  altogether ;  as  mere  diseases,  cor- 
ruptions, with  which  our  and  all  men's  V>le  duty  is 
to  have  done  with  them,  to  sweep  them  out  of  our 
thoughts  as  out  of  our  practice.  Man  everywhere  is  the 
bom  enemy  of  lies.  I  find  Grand  Lamaism  itself  to  have 
a  kind  of  truth  in  it  Read  the  candid,  clear-sighted, 
rather  sceptical  Mr.  Hamilton^'s  Travel  into  that  country, 
and  see.  They  have  their  belief,  these  poor  Thibet 
people,  that  Proridenoe  sends  down  always  an  Incarna- 
tion of  Himself  into  every  generation.  At  bottom  some 
belief  in  a  kind  of  Pope  t  At  bottom  still  better,  belief 
that  there  is  a  Oreateet  Man ;  that  he  is  discoverable ; 
that,  once  discovered,  we  ought  to  treat  him  with  an 
obedience  which  knows  no  bounds !  This  is  the  truth  of 
Grand  Lamaism;  the  'discoverability'  is  the  only  error 
here.  The  Thibet  Priests  have  methods  of  their  own  of 
discovering  what  Man  is  Greatest,  fit  to  be  supreme  over 
them.  Bad  methods :  but  are  they  so  much  worse  than 
our  methods, — of  understanding  him  to  be  always  the 
eldest-bom  of  a  certain  genealogy ! 

The  discourse  on  Mahomet  brings  out  these  bol4 
opinions  more  definitely.  Of  this  (next  to  the 
Pope)  greatest  bugbear  of  the  reformed  religious 
world  he*  9ay»-^ 

W9  \^rn  (bPf^n  Mi^homet  not  m  \^9  most  emiaenf 
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Prophet ;  but  as  the  one  we  are  freest  to  speak  of.  He 
is  by  no  means  the  truest  of  Prophets ;  bat  I  do  esteem 
him  a  true  one.  Farther,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
becoming,  any  of  us,  Mahometans,  I  mean  to  say  all  the 
good  of  him  I  justly  can.  It  is  the  way  to  get  at  his 
secret :  let  us  try  to  understand  what  he  meant  with  the 
world ;  what  the  world  meant  and  means  with  him,  will 
then  be  a  more  answerable  question.  Our  current  hypo- 
thesis about  Mahomet,  that  he  was  a  scheming  Impostor, 
a  Falsehood  incaniate,  that  his  religion  is  a  mere  mass 
of  quackery  and  fatuity,  begins  really  to  be  now  unten- 
able to  any  one.  The  lies,  which  well-meaning  zeal  has 
heaped  round  this  man,  are  disgracefiil  to  ourselres  only. 
When  Pococke  inquired  of  Grotius,  Where  the  proof  was 
of  that  story  of  the  pigeon,  trained  to  pick  peas  from 
Mahomet's  ear,  and  pass  for  an  angel  dictating  to  him  ? 
Grotius  answered  that  there  was  no  proof!  It  is  really 
time  to  dismiss  all  that.  The  word  this  man  spoke  has 
been  the  life-guidance  now  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  men  these  twelre  hundred  years.  These 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  were  made  by  Grod  as  well 
as  we.  A  greater  number  of  God*s  creatures  belicTe  in 
Mahomet's  word  at  this  hour  than  in  any  other  word 
whatever.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  miserable 
piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain,  this  which  so  many  crea- 
tures of  the  Almighty  hare  lived  by  and  died  by !  I, 
for  my  part,  cannot  form  any  such  supposition.  I  will 
believe  most  things  sooner  than  that.  One  would  be  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this  world  at  all^  if 
quackery  so  grew  and  were  sanctioned  here. 

Alas,  Such  theories  are  very  lamentable.  If  we  would 
attain  to  knowledge  of  anything  in  God's  true  Creation, 
et  us  disbelieve  them  wholly !  They  are  the  product  of 
an  Age  of  Scepticism ;  indicate  the  saddest  spiritual  para- 
lysis, and  mere  death-life  of  the  souls  of  men :  more  god- 
less theory,  I  think,  was  never  promulgated  in  this  Earth. 
A  false  man  found  a  religion  t  Why,  a  false  man  cannot 
build  a  brick  house !  If  he  do  not  know  and  follow  truly 
the  properties  of  mortar,  burnt  clay  and  what  else  he 
works  in,  it  is  no  house  that  he  makes,  but  a  rubbish- 
heap.  It  will  not  stand  for  twelve  centuries,  to  lodge  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions ;  it  will  fall  straightway. 

This  is  pushing  matters  far  enough,  but  there  is 
no  retrocession.  Mahomet  is  believed  to  have 
possessed  the  first  and  final  faculty  of  a  Hero-^^ 
sincerity;  without  which  there  can  be  no  great  man. 

,It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  quality,  which  he  terms 
tincerityy  and  what  other  people  usually  term 
•n^nggr— downright  earnestness,  though  there  should 
not  always  be  integrity  of  purpose,  guiding  its 
strong  aims.  But  though  his  meanings  are  not 
difficiilt  to  discover,  to  those  who  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes study  his  cypher,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
any  well-defined  basis  upon  which  his  vague  doc- 
trines rest.  In  nautical  language,  we  never  get 
into  soundings.  What  are  people  of  plain  under- 
standing to  make  of  what  follows,  concerning  the 
^fpe  of  every  Hero,  be  he  Prophet,  onginai  Hero^ 
the  Prophet,  or  Poet,  or  King. 

Really  his  utterances,  are  they  not  a  kind  of  'revela- 
tion ;' — ^what  we  must  call  such  for  want  of  some  other 
name !  It  is  from  the  heart  of  the  world  that  he  comes ; 
he  is  portion  of  the  primal  reality  of  things.  God  has 
made  many  revelations :  but  this  man  too,  hiu  not  God 
made  him,  the  latest  and  newest  of  all !  The  *  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  kim  understanding :  we  muU 
litUn  before  all  to  him. 

This  Mahomet,  then,  we  will  in  no  wise  consider  as  an 
Inanity  and  Theatricality,  a  poor  conscious  ambitious 
schemer ;  we  cannot  conceive  him  so.  The  rude  message 
he  delivered  was  a  real  one  withal ;  an  earnest  confused 
voice  from  the  unknown  Deep.  The  man's  words  were 
not  false,  nor  his  workings  here  below ;  no  Inanity  and 
Simulacrum ;  a  fiery  mass  of  Life  cast  up  from  the  great 


bosom  of  Nature  herself.  To  Hndle  the  world ;  the 
world's  Maker  had  ordered  it  so.  Neither  can  the  &iilts, 
imperfections,  insincerities  even,  of  Mahomet,  if  soch 
were  ever  so  well  proved  against  him,  shake  this  pri- 
mary fact  about  him. 

On  the  whole,  we  make  too  much  of  faults ;  the  details 
of  the  business  hide  the  real  centre  of  it.  Faults !  The 
greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none. 
Readers  of  the  Bible  above  all,  one  would  think,  mifht 
know  better.  Who  is  called  there  '  the  man  acconUiag 
to  God's  own  heart!  David,  tiie  Hebrew  King,  hid 
fallen  into  sins  enough ;  blackest  crimes ;  there  was  no 
want  of  sins.  And  thereupon  the  unbelievers  sneer  and 
ask.  Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart!  The 
sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life ;  if  the 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  true,  often- 
baffled,  never-ended  struggle  of  it,  be  forgotten !  '  It  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.' 

One  may  be  thankful  to  £all  back  upon  the  com- 
pact mechanical  **  Benthamee  Philosophy,"  or  to 
repose  in  security  against  the  rooted  moral  stand- 
ards of  Paley,  and  obtain  firm  footing.  The  hazy 
generalities,  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  often  indulges, 
sometimes  become,  in  the  printed  page,  tiresome, 
though  no  such  effect  may  have  been  experienced 
from  his  verbal  iteration. 

This  final  eloquent  eulogium  upon  the  faith  of 
Islatn^  is  at  least  exempt  frvm  glaring  Carlylisms 
of  manner : — 

Call  it  not  false ;  look  not  at  the  falsehood  of  it,  look 
at  the  truth  of  it.  For  these  twelve  centuries,  it  has  been 
the  religion  and  life-guidance  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
kindred  of  Mankind.  Above  all  things  it  has  been  a 
religion  heartily  believed.  These  Arabs  believe  their 
religion,  and  try  to  live  by  it !  No  Christians,  since  the 
early  ages,  or  only  perhaps  the  English  Puritans  in  mo- 
dem times,  have  ever  stood  by  their  Faith  as  the  Mos- 
lem do  by  theirs, — believing  it  wholly,  fronting  Tine 
vrith  it,  and  Eternity  with  it.  This  night  the  watchnum 
on  the  streets  of  Cairo  when  he  cries, "  Who  goes !"  will 
hear  from  the  passenger,  along  with  his  answer,  ^  There 
is  no  God  but  God."  Allah  akbar,  Idam,  sounds  thron^ch 
the  souls,  and  whole  daily  existenoe  of  these  dosky  mil- 
lions. Zealous  missionaries  preach  it  abroad  anionic 
Malays,  black  Papuans,  brutal  Idolaters; — displacing 
what  is  worse,  nothing  that  is  better  or  good. 

To  the  Arab  Nation  it  was  as  a  birth  firom  darkne^* 
into  light ;  Arabia  first  became  alive  by  means  of  it.  A 
poor  shepherd  people,  roaming  unnoticed  in  its  desert* 
since  the  creation  of  the  world:  a  Hero*Prophet  wm 
sent  down  to  them  with  a  word  they  could  believe :  frev* 
the  unnoticed  becomes  world-notable,  the  small  has  growc 
world-great ;  within  one  century  afterwards,  Arabia  » 
at  Grenada  on  this  hand,  at  Delhi  on  that  ^— glancasg  p 
valour  and  splendour  and  the  light  of  genius^  Arabia 
shines  through  long  ages  over  a  great  section  of  the 
world.  Belief  is  great,  life-giving.  The  history  of  » 
Nation  becomes  fVuitful,  soul-elevating,  great,  so  soon  *» 
it  believes.  These  Arabs,  the  man  Mahomet,  and  thtt 
one  century, — ^is  it  not  as  if  a  spark  had  fSallen,  one  spark, 
on  a  world  of  what  seemed  black  unnotioeable  sand ;  bu: 
lo,  the  sand  proves  explosive  powder,  blaies  hearcn-hi^h 
iVom  Delhi  to  Grenada!  I  said,  the  Great  Man  wa^: 
always  as  lightning  out  of  Heaven;  the  rest  of  icf<i 
waited  for  him  like  f^el,  and  then  they  loo  would  fUae. 

As  purely  literary  aketchea,  the  lifis  and  char- 
acter of  Mahomet — ^the  **  deep-hearted  son  of  thf 
wilderness,  with  his  beaming  black  eyes" — and  oi 
Dante,  "  with  his  proud  earnest  nature,  and  moody 
humours" — ^have  great  beauty  ;  but  it  is  wi:!i 
Burns,  and  Johnson,  and  Luther,  and  Knox,  that 
the  lecturer  is  in  genial  brotherhood — seeinp  with 
their  deep  eje^y  feeling  with  their  strong  heartf 
About  Shakspeare  he  has  attempted  more,  ^^ 
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acbiered  lefifi.  The  subject  is  beset  witb  difficul* 
ties,  and  in  one  sense  trite  and  exhausted.  For 
some  centuries  to  come  it  were,  perhaps,  best  to  leave 
it  to  "expressive  silence."  But  something,  if  not 
new  in  idea,  is  veiy  happily  said ;  and  we  are  more 
And  more  convinced  that  Wordsworth's  theory,  in 
imagining  that  the  low  humours  and  wild  horse- 
play of  Shakspeare  were  foisted  in  by  some  infe- 
rior person  to  please  the  audience  in  the  twopenny 
gallery,  augurs  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  Poet 
of  the  Lakes;  an  incompleteness  of  faculty,  and  the 
hardness  of  a  dry  "  pint  pot."  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
referring  to  Shakspeare's  delineations  of  great, 
snffiering,  heroic  hearts — ^to  those  of  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, Othello,  when  he  proceeds — 

And  now,  in  contrast  with  all  this,  observe  his  mlrth- 
MoesB,  his  genuine  overflowing  love  of  langhter!  Yon 
would  lay,  in  no  point  does  he  exaggerate  but  only  in 
baghter.  Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pieroe  and 
burn,  are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare :  yet  he  is  always  in 
measure  here ;  neyer  what  Johnson  would  remark  as  a 
specially  'good  hater.*  But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour 
from  him  in  floods ;  he  heaps  all  manner  of  ridieulous 
nicknamM  on  the  boti^  twables  and  tosses  him  m  all  sorts 


of  horse-play ;  yon  would  say,  roars  and  laughs.  And 
then,  if  not  always  the  fineet,  it  is  always  a  genial  langh* 
ter.  Not  at  mere  weakness,  at  misery  or  poverty ;  never. 
No  man  who  can  laugh,  what  we  call  lauglung,  will 
laugh  at  these  things.  It  is  some  poor  character  only 
desiring  {o  laugh,  and  have  the  credit  of  wit,  that  doea 
so.  Laughter  means  S3rmpathy ;  good  laughter  is  not  'tha 
crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot.'  Even  at  stupidity 
and  pretension  this  Shakspeare  does  not  laugh  otherwise 
than  genially.  Dogberry  and  Verges  tickle  our  very 
hearts,  and  we  dismiss  them  covered  with  explosions  of 
laughter :  but  we  like  the  poor  fellows  only  the  better 
for  our  laughing ;  and  hope  that  they  will  get  on  well 
there,  and  continue  Presidents  of  the  City-Watch.-^ 
Such  laughter,  like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea»  is  very 
beautifiil  to  me. 

The  reader  may  now^  if  he  possessed  any  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  manner,  have  A 
£air  idea  of  this  new  work.  It  is  original  in  man- 
ner if  not  in  thought,  and  out  of  the  order  of  oom« 
raon-place  books.  There  is  fervour  in  its  iona^ 
which  feels  aa  if  it  oame  direct  from  the  heart ;  and 
there  is  moral  courage,  though  it  requires  mora 
courage  in  our  society  to  attack  one  aocial  abula 
than  fifty  doctrinal  systemSf 
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CHATTER  XII. 

Thb  Herberts  had  now  for  above  three  months 
been  denizens  of  the  Chelsea  box ;  Herbert  mean- 
while steadily  pursuing  the  studies  connected  with 
bis  intended  profession  for  five-and-a-half  days 
in  the  week,  and  joining  the  fair  part  of  his  fa- 
mily early  on  Saturdays,  when  the  happiness  of 
a  life  seemed  concentrated  into  two  bright  days. 
The  arrangement  had  in  prospect  been  painful  to 
each  of  the  three,  though  none  of  them  had  openly 
gnmibled ;  for  this  sacrifice  was  part  of  the  reason- 
able price  of  future  happiness;  nay,  in  the  elas- 
tic mind  of  Violet,  regret  had  quickly  risen  to 
hope.  ''Since  Mr.  Gryphon  says  so,  who  is  so 
•enaible,  and  so  friendly— "  She  hesitated.  "And 
you  will  come  so  early  on  Saturday  afternoons  ? — 
Mid  perhaps  I  may  tempt  Mrs.  Herbert  to  walk  a 
short  way  witli  me  to  meet  you." 

**  And  perhaps  I  may  be  tempted  to  miake  a  run 
out  for  a  breath  of  pure  air,  and  to  bask  myself  in 
my  mother's  smiles  and  yours  on  some  intermedi- 
ate day  of  the  week." 

**  That  would  be  such  pleasure,-^if  Mr.  Gryphon 
thought  it  right !— or  perhaps  whether  he  did  or 
not,— he  ia  ifl  an  old  gentleman  and  never  was  mar^ 
ried." 

^  And  the  most  absolute  fellow  in  the  world, — 
with  him  no  make-believe  law  students,  no  maca* 
damized  or  royal  road  to  the  woolsack, — ^tough 
work-^hard  and  long — ^but  in  my  case  so  much  to 
sweeten  it  V* 

"But  you  may  surely,  when  you  close  your 
^ks,  write  a  little  note  every  night,  just  to  say 
you  are  well,  and  love  us— and  good-by  tillSatui^ 
day.    How  I  shall  long  for  that  day ! " 

"  An<i  I  more— and  perhaps  be  miserable  from 
loie  apprehensions.     Yet  how  gladly,   a  year 


since,  would  I  have  compounded  for  this  free  aad 
happy,  and  confiding,  if  limited,  enjoyment  of 
your  society ;"  and  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  breast, 
repining  was  converted  into  cheerful  thankfulneti* 

Yet  Uie  first  week  appeared  very  long  to  ev^ry 
one,  though  lightened  by  the  intenJiange  of  seve- 
ral notes,  sometimes  on  pretence  of  business; 
and  at  length  the  rapturous  reunions  of  Satur* 
day  and  Sunday  seemed  cheaply  purchased  by  tha 
previous  self-denial  of  the  week ;  and  enjoyment 
sweetened  by  toil,  and  sanctioned  by  self-appror^ 
ing  conscience,  possessed  double  zest. 

It  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  somewhat  difficult 
for  Mrs.  Herbert  to  persuade  Charles  to  lose,  aa 
he  irreverently  said,  so  much  of  his  precious  day 
in  listening  to  some  long  hum-drum  sermon,  or 
suffering  his  wife  to  do  so ;  yet  he  appeared  at  the 
church  of  his  new  neighbours,  and  found  the  sermon 
not  so  very  hum-drum ;  and,  as  he  walked  homa 
between  the  two  ladies,  whose  appearance  attracted 
no  small  portion  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  ha 
experienced  somewhat  of  the  first-felt  emotions  of 
a  ybrnt^-mofi— of  one  who  had  given  hostages  16 
society,  and  who  thenoe  ascribed  more  importanea 
to  its  opinions,  and  became  more  entitled  to,  and 
tenacious  o(  its  respect. 

The  history  of  the  new  family  was  soon  nndeiv 
stood  in  its  outline.  A  lately-married  couple,  and 
a  lady-like  mother—probably  the  wife's  mother 
— ^reduced  in  fortune,  but  stUl  in  respectable  cir- 
cumstances ;  lived  very  quietly ;  but  were  some- 
times visited  by  carriage-people ;  and  paid  every- 
thing ready  money.  Birds  of  the  air,  or  those  who 
in  great  towns  supply  their  place,  servants,  char^ 
women,  and  milkmen,  carried  round  such  matters ; 
and  none  of  them  lessened  the  interest  and  favour- 
able opinion  created  by  the  appearance  of  the 
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fttrangen.  Though  Mrs.  Herbert  had  used  a  little 
gentle  penmaeion  to  make  her  son  not  ^*  leave  the 
parson  in  the  lurch,  and  slip  away  with  Sally,"  she 
only  smiled  when,  sotto  voee^  over  their  dessert  of 
late  gooseberries,  and  early  plums  from  their  own 
garden-wall,  he  chanted  this  old  ditty  in  Violet's 


^  Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week, 
I  dearly  lore  but  one  day — 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 
The  Saturday  and  Monday. 

For  then  I*m  drest  in  all  my  best, 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally  ; 
O  !  she's  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley." 

^Mother — ^Violet,  my  noeetinff,*'  said  Herbert 
in  the  gayest  spirita,  ^  a  new  life  opens  up  to  us. 
We  begin  to  discover  in  what  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor  consist;  and  this  of  the  Sunday  rest  is 
surely  among  the  most  exquisite.  There  is  no 
real  Sabbath  for  the  rich  and  idle.  This  is  almost 
my  first  true  Sunday. — Mother,  let  me  fill  up  your 
glass ;  -surely  you,  whom  the  doctor  used  to  idlow 
two-and-a-half  glasses  of  sherry  every  day  at  din- 
ner, may  still  take  two  on  Sunday." 

**  I  shall  do  anything  you  please,  Charles ;  but 
pray  do  not  sing  quite  so  loud.  The  new  house- 
maid is  a  Scotch  girl,  and  a  very  nice  one,  whom 
good  Mrs.  Linton  has  found  for  us." 

''And  therefore  must  have  some  sentiment — 
some  poetry  in  her,  and  so  will  forgive  my  involun- 
tary Sabbath  breach." 

''  Thank  you,  in  name  of  my  ancestral  country, 
Charles,"  said  Violet ;  ''  but  how  come  the  Scotch 
by  it?" 

**  Probably  because  they  are  not,  like  my 
countrymen,  better  fed  than  taught ;  because, 
instead  of  fat  bacon  and  dough  bullets,  they  have 
Bongs,  tales,  and  ballads  for  their  sole  second 
course, — ^instead  of  the  Sunday  pudding,  merely 
intellectual  fare ;  and  not  troubling  themselves 
too  much  about  shoe-ties,  close  shaving,  and  patent 
blacking,  have  leisure  for  higher  imaginings." 

''I  can  scarce,  however,  thank  you,  Charles, 
for  your  reasons  why  England  has  never  shown 
one  finer  sample  of  the  brotherhood  of  Bums.  But 
now  that  Mrs.  Herbert  has  left  us,  do  you  not 
think  she  is  looking  quite  charming?  so  much 
more  alacrity  of  spirits  and  movement  about  her ; 
and  strength  will  come.  She  can  now  walk  a 
mile  without  much  fatigue.  She  has  gone  down 
stairs  to  superintend  the  Scotch  girl— she  is  a 
hannie^  sansiey  golden-haired  ktssie^  is  she  not? — ^in 
preparing  your  coffee,  which  she  has  been  teach- 
ing her  all  the  week ;  and  so  pleased  Mrs.  Herbert 
0eems  with  every  little  household  duty.  She  is 
quite  of  those  women — ^the  most  charming  of  all 
-—whose  happy  destiny  is  to  minieter  to  those  they 
love ;  and  it  seems  only  now  that  she  has  discovert 
her  true  vocation." 

This  languid  lady  had,  indeed,  by  the  spiriting  of 
her  more  eneigetic  youthful  companion,  soon  dis- 
oovered  that  e^e  was  both  equal  to,  and  fit  for, 
more  important  duties  than  suflFering  herself  to  be 
dressed,  tending  exotic  pUnts,  and  doing  very 
smaU  quantities  of  very  delicate  needle«work»  to 
^9  injury  of  b^r  iiQft  ejjTM  |  l)ut  neitb«i^  wor^  t)ieee 


pretty  avocations  abandoned.  Mrs.  Herbert  was, 
by  natural  taste,  and  English  training,  a  lover  of 
order,  neatness,  and  elegance;  and  her  Indian 
habits  had  made  her,  even  in  her  most  disupated 
London  seasons,  an  early  riser :  a  custom  of  in- 
calculable advantage  in  a  small  household  like 
what  her's  had  become,  and  in  which  the  inmates 
are  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  what 
in  England  is  somehow  felt  the  bane  of  all  domes- 
tic ease — ^the  necessity  of  much  adventitious  ke^. 
Her  servants  consisted  of  the  young  countrywoman 
of  Marion,  too  fresh  from  her  native  dales  to  have 
fathomed  or  measured  accurately  that  awful  gulf 
which  separates  the  different  orders  of  womanhood 
in  city-life;  and  a  middle-aged  solitary  Irish 
widow,  who  had  acted  as  char- woman  about  the 
former  establishment,  of  whom  Mrs.  Herbert  might 
never  have  seen  nor  heard,  save  for  the  accident 
which  gained  the  family,  in  its  changed  dreum- 
stanoe,  a  most  loyal,  faithful,  and  useful  ally  and 
follower.  One  night,  this  poor  woman,  when 
leaving  her  daily  drudgery  in  Mrs.  Herbert's  base- 
ment floor,  to  return  to  her  distant  home  in  the 
city,  had  been  rode  over  by  the  cabriolet  of  Sir 
Greorge  Lees,  and  seriously  hurt.  The  humane 
attention  of  Herbert,  who  h&ppened  to  come  up  as 
the  reckless  charioteer  drove  on,  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  her  wapn  and  grateful  Irish 
heart.  Her  national  acuteness  and  aflfectionate 
curiosity  about  her  friends'  affairs  had  not  failed 
to  perceive  what  she  considered  the  helplessness  of 
the  family  at  that  general  breaking-up,  which,  as 
is  usual,  had  been  much  more  freely  and  fully 
discussed  in  the  kitchen  and  scullery  than  in  the 
parlour  ;  and  there  were  disinterestedness  and  true 
generosity  in  the  motives  which  led  Bridget  Moran 
to  entreat  Violet,  or  "  the  young  mistress,  his  ho- 
nour's own  lady,"  that  she  might  be  retMued  in 
any  and  every  capacity,  giving  Mrs.  Marion,  at 
the  same  time,  voluble  assurance  that  she  would 
be  '^  worth  her  morsel  of  mate,  and  was  no  mighty 
or  nice  ater,  and  her  room  on  the  Aure-head,  any 
way."  Charles  Herbert  soon  pronounced  Biddy 
worthy  of  the  cordon  bleu.  It  was  as  fbrtunat*? 
for  him,  that  he  had  never  been,  even  in  afFecta- 
tion,  much  of  a  gourmand,  as  for  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  that  they  found  so  faithful  a  domestic  U 
come,  at  first  brush,  between  fishmongers,  butchers, 
and  green-grocers,  and  their  ignorance  or  delicacy. 
Their  successive  blunders  in  marketing  famished 
so  many  me-  "  jokes  to  be  kept  over  for  Saturday, 
that  Herbci.  .miost  regretted  when  the  office  if 
purveyor  was  on  the  third  week  fully  devolved  on 
their  "  Widow  Cheerly,"  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment of  the  family  fare,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
weekly  bills. 

Mrs.  Marion  had  made  them  several  visits ;  on 
each  occasion  forwarded,  as  far  aa  ponibie,  per 
'5ttf ,  and  freighted,  like  some  richly  laden  galliot, 
with  things  useful  and  things  desirable;  and 
as  often  had  she,  though  only  on  urgent  entreaty, 
looked  into  the  most  minute  details  of  their  econo- 
my ;  while  to  the  most  liberal  and  hearty  praise  she 
generally  added  a  fewhintsfor  farther  improvement* 
which  were  intelligently  caught  by  theamdoud 
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settled  family  was  hopeful ;  for  though  Mrs.  Her- 
bert still  secretly  retained  her  undefined  horror  of 
omnibuses,  she  had  become  a  determined  pedes- 
trian ;  and,  to  the  delight  of  Violet,  had  laughed 
most  naturally  and  heartily  one  morning,  on  catch- 
ing herself  saying,  "  Mary,  order  '  sarriage !" 
instead  of,  "  Mary,  get  me  my  clogs ! "  There 
were  other  hopeful  signs.  On  the  third  Monday 
of  Herbert's  periodical  visits  home,  Mr.  Gryphon 
lost  a  bet  of  a  dinner  and  Ynne  to  the  gentleman  who 
hssisted  or  superintended  Herbert's  legal  studies, 
taken  that  he  would  not  appear  before  ten  o'clock  ; 
and  Gryphon  was  pleased  to  lose  it,  when  certified 
that  the  married  law-student  had  actually  appear- 
ed before  nine  o'clock  L 

"His  wife  must  have  carried  him,"  said  the 
shrewd,  good-humoured  solicitor.  "  Iliese  young 
people  have  sense  and  energy — ^if  they  have  patience 
too,  there  is  no  fear  of  them.  I  always  liked  Her- 
bert, and  now  I  am  in  love  with  his  wife." 

Nor  were  Mrs.  Herbert's  mortifying  anticipa- 
tions of  the  desertion  of  her  "  dear  five  hundred 
friends"  altogether  realized.  Adversity  served  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chafiT.  Bulk,  not  value, 
was  lost.  Those  whom  she  had  liked  the  best  came 
ss  formerly  ;  and  of  ladies  of  curious  dispositions, 
and  active  visiting  habits,  with  the  command  of  a 
carriage,  more  than  enough.  A  good  many  of  one 
description  of  matrons — ^those  whose  hands  and 
heads  were  full  of  disposable  daughters — ^gave  her 
up  kindly,  for  it  was  at  once.  Not  only  had  she 
lost  her  fortune,  poor  woman ! — which  for  so  good 
a  creature  was  a  sad  pity — but  her  handsome  and 
fashionable  son  had  aJso  lost  his  expectations,  and 
rendered  every  misfortune  irretrievable,  by  an  odd, 
imprudent  marriage  with  an  actress  or  singer,  or 
something  that  way,  which  had  nigh  broken  his 
step-mother's  heart.  Herbert  had  been  inveigled 
at  the  parties  of  those  dashing  Cryppses  or  Barkers, 
whose  soirees  were  in  such  vogue  with  foreigners 
and  the  junior  club  men.  The  girl  was  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  Tarbert  family— most  likely  a 
natnial  daughter,  as  the  Earl  was  a  man  of  noto- 
rious gallantry,  and  as  Herbert  was  now  prose- 
cuting him  for  a  fortune  promised  with  her.  So 
matronhood,  in  its  active  sphere,  gave  up  the  Mes- 
dames  Herbert,  younger  and  elder ;  though  the 
former,  when  seen,  was  generaUy  allowed  to  be  a 
pretty  person— engaging,  nay  fascinating,  like  so 
many  of  those  half-foreigners.  Violet  had,  how- 
ever, one  warm  patroness  among  the  fashionable 
matronage.  This  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bra- 
bazon,  the  wife  of  a  general-officer  now  in  India, 
—who,  kept  on  very  short  allowance  by  the  gamb- 
ling propensities  of  her  husband,  was  exerting 
all  her  skill  and  industry  to  repair  the  family 
fortunes,  by  educating  three  very  pretty  daughters 
for  the  matrimonial  bazaar  of  Calcutta  ;  unable, 
from  want  of  money  or  connexions,  to  afibrd  them, 
advantageously,  the  ordinary  chances  of  the  Lon- 
don market.  When  Professor  Cryppes  was  at  the 
extreme  height  of  his  musical  popularity,  this  lady, 
as  a  measure  of  good  policy,  had  incurred  the  ex- 
panse of  getting  lessons  from  him  for  her  second 
daughter,  w;ho  displayed  decided  musical  taste.  And 
^  was  now  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages 


which  the  instructions  and  example  of  his  former 
pupil  might  afford  to  her  family.  After  a  few 
calls  of  vehement,  peremptory  friendship  on  her 
friend  Mrs.  Herbert,  she  managed  to  leave  her  girls 
three  or  four  times  a-week,  ^'  to  amuse  themselves 
with  a  little  music "  with  Mrs.  Charles ;  while, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  person  conferring  a 
kindness  witli  the  utmost  delicacy,  she  drove  out 
the  elder,  greatly-obliged  lady  for  the  airing,  so 
necessaiy  to  her  health,  wherever  her  own  busi- 
ness or  inclination  led.  Violet  felt  most  grate- 
ful for  this  considerate  attention  to  Mrs.  Herbert's 
comforts  and  tastes,  which  she  laboured  in  some 
degree  to  requite,  by  her  own  anxious  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  young  ladies,  which  she 
admired  their  mother  for  having  had  so  much  at 
heart.  This  system  of  lunching  and  instructing 
the  Misses  Brabazon,  in  requital  for  a  drive,  had 
gone  on  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  appeared  to 
be  considered  a  fixed  thing.  Saturday  was  alone 
an  inviolable  day. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  however,  by  some  perversity,  be- 
gan to  consider  her  airings  a  bondage,  and  to  fancy 
Violet's  share  of  the  very  frequent  musical  meet- 
ings a  drudging  task.  Neither  of  the  ladies  were 
the  most  penetrating  of  women  into  double-minded 
motives ;  yet  some  unpleasant  surmises  were  arising 
in  both  their  minds,  to  which  the  forwardness  of 
the  zealous  Bridget^  and  the  outspokenness  of  Mrs. 
Marion  gave  distinct  shape.  By  character  and 
position  the  Scotchwoman  was  a  privileged  person 
in  the  family  ;  and  Bridget  maintained  an  equal 
right,  in  virtue  of  her  national  humour.  One  sultry 
day,  Marion  arrived,  just  as  Mrs.  Herbert  and  her 
patroness  returned  from  their  customary  airing ; 
and  as  Mrs.  and  the  three  Misses  Brabazon  and 
their  loads  of  music  disappeared,  with  many 
caressing  and  affectionate  adieus,  and  an  appoint- 
ment for  next  day's  exercise.  Biddy  the  Irish 
cook  and  Marion  had  probably  before  this  com- 
pared notes,  and  come  to  their  own  conclusions ; 
and  now  both  agreed  that  Mrs.  Charles  was  look- 
ing pale  and  exhausted,  and,  as  Marion  said  shilpitf 
and  that  the  perpetual  Brabazons  were  smooth- 
faced, arrant  encroachers.  Marion,  always  wel- 
come, had  scarcely  sat  down  with  the  ladies,  and 
unloosed  her  bonnet  strings  and  budget  of  intelli- 
gence, when  Biddy,  by  pre-concert,  entered  un- 
sunomoned,  to  clear  away  the  wrecks  of  the  simple 
but  ample  luncheon  of  bread,  butter,  and  homely 
preserves,  to  which  the  young  ladies  had  been  doing 
honour.  She  was  eiUier  in  a  cross-humour,  or 
else  it  was  her  cue  to  affect  this,  to  her,  unnatural 
state.  She  fancied  her  young  mistress  looking  paiv 
ticularly  exhausted,  after  the  two  hours'  singing 
lessons  she  had  been  giving. 

**  Mrs.  Brazenbones  will  surely  be  thinking  of 
allowing  the  mistress  a  trifle  boord,"  said  Biddy, 
winking  knowingly  to  Marion ;  **  and  yourself, 
ma'am  dear,  (to  Violet,)  something  for  schooling 
the  young  misses.  Bless  them!  but  it's  brave, 
hearty  stomachs  they  have  for  the  bit  of  white 
bread  and  butther,  and  lay  it  on  handsome  under  . 
the  jam,  as  young  craturs  naturally  will  do  ; — 'but 
as  for  the  ould  one,  though  it's  not  a  servant's  busi- 
ness, to  be  siire,  to  put  in  a  word"«-^^ 
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^  Whist,  Biddy/'  said  Violet,  earnestly ;  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Herbert  might  be  offended  by  the  wo- 
man's freedom,  and  somewhat  shocked  at  her  zeal- 
ous servitor's  indelicacy,  which  yet  had  a  colour  of 
xeason  in  it. 

**  Mrs.  Browbrazon  is  one  of  the  leddies  that 
makes  their  father's  dochter  welcome  to  whatever 
they  have  a  mind  to,  come  frae  where  it  like,  and 
at  whoever's  expense,"  said  Marion  humorously, 
but  sharply  wiUuil ;  and  Violet,  lest  worse  might 
chance,  glided  away,  to  stop  the  tongue  of  Biddy, 
who  rarely  presumed  to  address  Mrs.  Herbert  di* 
xectly. 

**  So  you  think  Mrs.  Charles  is  looking  ill, 
Bridget?"  said  Marion,  leadmg  directly  to  the 
point,  and  aware  that  she  addressed  the  experienced 
*'  mother  of  seven  childre,  blest  be  their  rest  I"  a 
fact  of  which  Biddy  never  failed  to  apprize  her 
friends  and  sympathizers,  at  least  once  at  every 
interview. 

^'  Looking  ill  she  never  did,  ma'am ;  but  looking 
poor  she  does^  ma'am,"  replied  Biddy,  still  appa- 
rently busy  with  knivef  and  butter  plates ;  '*  and 
amaU  blame  to  her,  slaving  and  drilling  of  them 
misses  in  the  way  she  is  in.  Meeeelf  would  rather 
Stand  a  day  at  the  wash-tub,  than  be  scraiming  at 
that  jingle-jangle  piany." 

Farther  explanatory  information,  whatever  its 
sature  might  be,  was  conveyed  in  a  low  confidential 
whisper,  though  as  much  was  left  to  the  Ulustra- 
tive  nods  and  becks,  as  to  the  Queen's  Anglo-Irish ; 
and  whatever  it  was,  and  though  it  ended  in  a 
broad  grin,  reciprocated  by  a  sympathetic,  broader, 
gladdening  smile  from  Marion,  it  made  Mrs,  Her- 
bert change  colour,  and  seem  thoughtful. 

^*  I  have  been  unpardonably  thoughtless  and  care- 
leas,  I  fear,"  she  said,  as  she  hastened  to  seek  her 
daughter,  on  whom,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  for  many  days,  her  looks  hung  in  constant, 
lender  watchfulness. — ^Meanwhile,  she  had  made 
another  happy  discovery,  to  which  she  was  helped 
by  indignation  at  her  friend  Mrs.  Brabazon.  Her 
*^  shattered  nervous  system,"  which,  for  many 
ytars,  had  required  an  annual  bracing  at  Brighton 
or  Leamington,  or  wherever  her  fashionable  phy- 
sieian  divined  that  her  inclination  pointed  for  the 
season,  and  anywhere  between  Scarborough  and 
Clifton,  was  this  year  wonderfully  improved.  It 
might  be  the  quiet,  the  gardening,  the  freer  enjoy- 
ment of  the  open  air,  pedestrian  exercise,  and  her 
delightful  domestic  companionship ;  but  whatever 
were  the  cause,  the  happy  fact  was  indisputable, 
that  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  her  adversity,  was  in  better 
bealth  and  spirits  than  in  any  summer  since  her 
narriage,  or  for  fifteen  years ! 

**  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  be  head 
liune  to  our  baby,"  said  she,  when,  smilingly,  next 
Bsoittkig,  Violet  complimented  her  on  looking  so 
blooming,  after  an  hour's  work  in  the  gaiden  be* 
foM  breakfast.  At  that  meal  she  proposed  that 
Violet  should  walk  with  her  to  a  neighbouring 
nursery,  about  some  horticultural  business. 

*^  You  fofget  that  Mrs.  Brabacon  is  to  take  you 
in  airing  to-day." 

^  Not  that  she  announced  that  intention ;  but  I 
am  otherwise  sngaged^  and  cannot  accept  her  kind 


oflfer.  That  encroaching  woman ! — so  polite  withal 
— make  me  her  tool  in  converting  you  into  a 
music-mistress  without  fees  I  I  have  learned  that 
she  has  long  since  dischaiged  Cryppee,  i^  indeed, 
a  nobleman's  father-in-law  can  now  condescend  to 
give  lessons ;  at  any  rate,  yesterday  I  took  shame  to 
myself,  imder  the  handsome,  indirect  reproaches 
of  Marion  and  Biddy.  Come,  my  dear,  I  am 
coward  enough  to  wifiii  to  be  out  of  the  way  ere 
Mrs.  Brabazon  and  her  young  ladies  appear.  I 
never  was  good  at  saying  no  to  any  one,  though 
quite  alive  to  the  kind  of  cool  people,  who,  in  all 
civility,  will  only  the  more  encroach  on  one's  good 
nature,  the  readier  the  dupe  submits.  Come, — ^I 
must  for  once  and  again  prevent  your  *  musical 
enjoyment,'  as  Mrs.  Brabazon  terms  these  drudging 
lessons  to  her  daughters." 

<<I  wish  any  one  fancied  me  good  enough  to 
give  their  daughters  lessons,  and  to  pay  me  for  it," 
said  Violet,  half  laughingly,  as  if  feeling  her  way. 
<<  I  should  consider  it  no  dnidgery,  but  honourable 
employment ;  and  to  be  able  to  add  something  to 
the  general  family  stock, — ^that  would,  indeed,  be 
happiness !  If  Mr.  Czyppes  is  leaving  off  pupils^ 
perhaps"—- 

*^  Do  not  speak  of  such  a  thing,  my  love,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Herbert,  hastily ;  **  my  son  would  be 
more  shocked  than  even  I  am  by  such  an  idea ; 
you  do  not  know  the  English  world  yet,  my  dear 
Violet,  nor  the  morbid  pride  of  many,  nay,  of  all 
husbands." 

Violet  could  not  fully  believe  this  of  her  own  hus- 
band, who,  if  not  always  quite  a  philsopher  in  his 
conduct,  often  now  spoke,  and  seemed  to  think  and 
feel  like  one. 

"  Men  make  beneficial  use  of  their  talents,"  she 
replied,  ^*  without  reproach  or  disparagement ;  why 
not  women,  who  often  so  much  more  require  to  do 
so  ?  A  public  singer  I  never  could  have  been — ^for 
that  nature  created  me  unfit ;  but  to  give  young 
girb  like  the  Brabazons  lessons  in  a  liberal  and 
delightful  art^  if,  happily,  I  were  qualified  for  the 
task;" 

"  To  your  own  girl^^  when  we  get  them,  my 
dear,  and  to  none  else,  save  in  kindness  ;"  and 
Violet,  blushing  in  sweet  consciousness,  rose  to  gei 
her  bonnet,  not  ill  pleased  to-day  to  escape  the 
fatigue  of  lesson-giving,  while  her  friend  oon-> 
tinned — **  I  am  determined  that  Mrs.  Brabnaon,  at 
any  rate^  shall  not  swindle  you  out  of  your  time 
so  very  often,  and  use  me  as  the  pretext.  The 
amateurs,  like  you,  Violet,  must  not  injure  the 
regular  professors.  If  she  will  have  her  da^ighten 
highly  accomplished  musicians,  let  her  pay  for  it ; 
and  i£  she  cannot  afford  that,  and  mMntain  her 
present  style  of  life,  let  her  change  it  as  we  have 
done.  I  have  sympathy  with  poor  mothei%  am« 
bitious  for  the  in^rovement  of  their  children,  bat 
only  contempt  for  the  proud  mean." 

*^  But  we  speak  not  of  them,  but  of  honest  peo- 
pte,"  said  Violet,  bringing  the  lady  back  to  the 
subject  at  her  heart.  ^' Could  it  be  wrong  in  mc^ 
{or  ezampfe^  with  some  talent^  and  abundant 
leisure ?" 

'*  I  know  what  you  would  say;  I  am  not  aigv** 
ing^  and  do  not  pretend  to  fay  what  is  right  and 
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what  IB  wrong  in  this  and  many  other  matters, 
though  there  is  more  wrong  in  society,  perhaps, 
than  I  once  imagined;  but  I  know  that  the  wo- 
man who  tarns  her  talents  to  any  profitable  pur- 
pose, is^  in  some  occult  sense — ^I  own  I  do  not 
comprehend  how  it  is — ^but  she  is,  in  our  society, 
degraded.  Yon  must  have  observed,  what  I  have 
often  heard  remarked,  that  governesses  and  fe- 
male teachers  have  fewer  chances  of  respectable 
marriage  than  idle  and  less-educated,  or  ill-educated 
girls  of  the  same  rank.  I  neither  pretend  to  ex- 
plain nor  justify ;  I  state  a  simple  fact,  notorious 
in  England  and  everywhere  else." 

*^  Yet  all  men  labour  for  hire,  who  labour  at  all ; 
the  greatest  lawyers ;  the  most  eminent  physicians ; 
all  literary  men;  officers  of  the  army;  ministers 
of  state;  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  church; — 
all  are  /wu/,  and  the  more  pojf  the  greater  honour. 
No  gentlenuin  is  considered  degraded  by  hire  for 
his  work,  provided  the  hire  be  large  enough.  Is 
the  rule  not  hard  against  us  poor  women,-— often 
80  well  inclined,  and  so  capable  of  being  useful  and 
helpful  to  ourselves  and  others.  There  is  Edmund 
Cryppes,  for  example,  but  the  other  day  an  apo- 
thecary's raw  apprentice,  rapidly  rising  into  a 
£uhionable  and  highly-paid  accoucheur.  His  is 
a  profession  nearly  altogether  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  women,  for  which  Nature  has  surely  the 
best  fitted  them,  if  opinion  permitted  education  to 
finish  Nature's  work.  But  women  are  held  in  the 
bonds  of  ignorance,  and  then  pronounced  of  defi- 
cient capacity,  or  blamed  for  wanting  the  know- 
ledge they  are  sternly  prevented  from  acquiring." 
"  Well  and  true — but  you  must  submit  to  rule, 
nevertheless.  And  now  prepare  for  our  walk,  lest 
Mrs.  Brabazon  surprise  and  make  us  captive  after 
all" 

'^But  I  should  like  the  young  ladies  to  come 
sometimes;  I  hope  I  do  them  some  little  good,  and 
■0  little  in  that  way  is  in  my  power." 

^  Indeed,  Violet,  you  are  an  arrant  simpleton ; 
bnt  make  haste,  pray." 

The  ladies  were  in  the  hall,  sallying  out  as  Mrs. 
Brabaaon  and  her  fair  covey  alighted  at  the  little 
gate,  their  footman  bearing  the  usual  load  of  music- 
books. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  who  was,  indeed,  unless  when 
uupired  by  passion,  indifferently  gifted  with  the 
Meful  power  of  civUly  saying  No^  endeavoured  to 
look  gay  and  disengaged,  but  determined. 

'^I  have  issued  an  imperial  ukase,  forbidding 
music  in  this  house  until  after  tea,  any  day,  and 
then  only  in  moderation.  I  am  not  of  those  ladies — 
frequent  though  they  be — who  monopolize  all  the 
nmsic  of  the  house  for  the  inmates,  and  who  never 
seem  to  fiEmoy  that  their  visiters  know  a  note.  I 
'tgud  musdc  as  a  social  pleasure ;  but^  in  the 
meanwhile,  my  daughter  must  forgive  me  for  de- 
priving her  and  your  young  ladies  of  its  enjoy- 
inent,  lince  it  is  for  her  good.  In  the  present  deli- 
cate stote  of  Violet's  health,  so  much  difficult 
motic  is,  I  am  convinced,  too  exciting;  besides,  it 
makes  her  neglect  proper  exercise.  She  was  my 
^iner  in  pedestrianism,  now  I  mean  to  be  hers. 
My  son  will  be  home  to-morrow,  and  I  must  have 
.his  wife  in  her  best  looks^  as  well  m  in  her  finest 


voice:  both  demand  repose.    We  can  hardly  in- 
vite you  to  walk  in." 

Mrs.  Brabazon  was  disconcerted,  but  could  not 
well  seem  angry.  The  second  Miss  Brabazon  was 
offended,  and  did  not  try  to  di^uise  her  displea- 
sure. She  had  intended  to  rehearse  once  more 
something  in  which  she  was  almost  perfect,  and 
meant  to  sing  that  evening  at  a  distinguished  juve- 
nile party. 

**  How  cruel  you  are !  my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert," 
said  the  mother.  *'  My  Emma  will  be  so  disap- 
pointed ;  she  finds  no  voice  so  truly  in  accord  with 
her  own  as  that  of  Mrs.  Charles, — ^neither  her  sbters 
nor  her  young  friends.  I  must  beg  for  the  reversal 
of  this  decree ;  and  I  cannot  let  you  off  from  your 
airing.  Mrs.  Charles  must  not  be  disappointed. 
It  is  too  cruel  to  restrict  her.  Is  it  not,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Charles?" 

Before  Violet  could  do  more  than  smile  in  reply, 
the  dashing  equipage  of  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  which 
put  to  shame  Mrs.  Brabazon's  quiet  Quaker-look- 
ing chariot,  drove  up  to  the  little  gate  with  the 
fury  which  bespoke  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
those  within. 

*'  Two  carriages  at  mi  ladi's  dure  at  the  same 
minit ! "  cried  Biddy  Moran,  with  a  natural  swell 
of  exultation.  ''I  hope  the  neighbour  girls  see 
them." 

^  Professor  Cryppes  and  his  daughters,"  faltered 
Violet,  as  the  proud  Professor,  with  a  daughter  on 
each  arm,  advanced  smiling  and  courteously  bend- 
ing his  head  up  the  little  garden-path.  *'  Yes,  it 
must  be  Emmy,"  continued  Violet  to  Mrs.  Her- 
bert; '*  is  she  not  a  lovely  creature?" — and  before 
the  words  were  out,  the  young  countess  had  broken 
loose  ^m  her  papa,  and  bounded  like  a  fawn  into 
Violet's  arms,  all  dimpled  smiles  and  graciousness, 
'*  Ah,  I  see  you  don't  remember  me^I  remem- 
ber you  so  well,  though,  I  am  Emmeline" — ^the 
countess  did  not  add  Cryppes — ^''They  call  me 
Lady  St.  Edward  now — but  I  love  you  as  much  as 
ever." 

The  whisper  was  not  lost  upon  any  one  of  the 
group  of  ladies,  who  now  understood  that  they  had 
in  presence  the  thrice-fortunate  heroine  of  the  tale 
of  scandal,  which  had  lately  interested  the  whole 
fashionable  world.  Their  keen  examination  waa 
quite  as  ardent  as  well-bred. 

The  Professor  was  hard  at  his  daughter's  back» 
and  tried  to  cover  her  breach  of  the  dignity  of  her 
new  station,  by  bowing  courteously  all  round ;  and, 
kindly  and  graciously  shaking  hands  with  his 
pupil,  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday,  he  proceeded 
in  his  blandest  tones,  and  most  courtly  and  caress* 
ing  manner : — 

'^  This  is  an  unceremonious  accost,  ladies ;  but 
we  are  most  fortunate  in  finding  you,  and  in  not 
requiring  to  announce  ourselves.  I  fear,  thoygh, 
we  have  interrupted  you  in  going  out  V 

''0,  indeed,  papa;  but  Violette  shaVt  goouttiU 
I  renew  my  acquaintance  with  her,"  said  the  per- 
emptory and  h^f-patronising  little  countess,  slid- 
ing her  arm  within  that  of  her  former  friend. 

The  Professor,  as  proud  as  a  pip«r,  though 
haply  vowed  to  a  different  instrument,  smilingly 
menaced  the  wayward  girl  with  his  fore-fingeiry 
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and  then,  wiili  alacrity,  recovering  his  habitual 
sense  of  decorum,  he  cried — 

<<  Allow  me,  Mrs.  Charles,  to  introduce  my 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  St.  Edward,  to  you. — 
Mrs  Herbert,  Lady  St.  Edward."  Mutual  stiff 
curtsies. 

^<  Ha,  Mrs.  Brabazon,  I  have  the  honour,  madam, 
to  present  my  daughter,  the  countess  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, to  you. — ^Emmeline,  my  love,  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Brabazon." 

The  young  countess  bent  her  head,  but  with  a 
look  of  reserve  and  hauteur  wonderfully  well  per- 
formed for  one  so  new  to  her  dignities.  Mrs.  Burke 
Barker  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  more  in  the 
background  than  suited  either  her  tastes  or  opinion 
of  her  own  consequence.  She  had  an  error  to  re- 
pair. As  soon  as  she  had  paid  her  respects  to  Mrs. 
Herbert,  she  ran  up  to  Violet,  and  took  her  hand 
with  affected  eagerness,  exclaiming — 

**  I  know  not,  Mrs.  Charles,  whether  I  ought  to 
beg  pardon  or  scold  you  well.  Fancy,  papa,  that 
when,  sometime  since,  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Herbert,  I  did  not  recognise,  in  the  lady  with 
her,  my  old  friend  Grabrielle.  It  must  have  been 
you  I  saw  with  Mrs.  Herbert ;  and  my  stupidity 
and  near-sight !  But,  indeed,  I  must  chide  you. 
Why  not  nuike  yourself  known  to  me  ?  You  must 
have  been  sure  that  I  am  not  the  person  to  forget 
an  old  friend.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Barker  and  I 
talk  of  you  very  often,  you  were  so  much  with  us 
at  the  time  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  me.  I 
daresay,  ma'am,  (to  Mrs.  Herbert,)  this  young 
lady  has  never  told  you  how  slyly  we  managed 
our  flirtations ;  sometimes  Barker  was  fancied  h,er 
lover,  and  Herbert  was  mistaken  for  mine." 

Mrs.  Herbert,  who  fancied  this  a  mistake  in- 
deed, had  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  a  state  of  va- 
cillation. She  had  now  no  choice  but  to  give  up 
her  walk,  and  to  invite  her  visiters  up  stairs ;  for, 
though  the  Professor  was  profuse  of  apologies,  no 
one  appeared  inclined  to  give  way ;  and,  besides, 
being  a  little  womanishly  curious  about  a  future 
Duchess  of  Plantagenet,  she  was  prepossessed  both 
by  the  beauty  of  the  girl  and  the  natural  childish 
fondness  with  which  she  seemed  to  hang  about 
Violet.  Mrs.  Brabazon  was  included  in  the  general 
invitation  to  walk  up  stairs;  but  as  the  young 
countess  was  still  in  disgrace,  if  even  properly 
married,  she  drew  off  her  forces  in  good  onler,  and 
abandoned  the  field. 

"  Such  an  unbred  creature  for  St.  Edward  to 
marry!"  exclaimed  the  elder  and  sensible  Miss 
Brabazon,  as  the  family  drove  off.  "  He  must 
have  been  bewitched — ^but  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and 
though  an  Eton  boy,  knows  less  of  life,  it  is  said, 
than  a  child." 

"  She  is  absolutely  dumpy,"  said  the  tall  second 
Miss  Brabazon— drawing  up  her  well-rounded 
shoulders. 

"  A  gentleman's  beauty !"  said  the  third  and 
prettiest.  "  I  really  wish,  mamma,  you  would 
take  to  cramming  us.  Sir  George  Lees  told  me, 
last  night,  that  the  new  Brummagem  Countess 
was  as  plump  as  a  pig,  and  as  elastic  as  a  puff-ball, 

with  the  prettiest  foot Did  you  look  at  her  foot, 

Ame?"  continued   Miss   £mma>    involuntarily 


curving  the  high  aristocratic  instep,  on  which  she 
had  so  often  been  complimented  by  her  maid. 

**  The  sister  is  a  much  more  distinguiidied-look' 
ing  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Brabazon,  who  was  ba- 
lancing, in  her  mind,  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  might  attend  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Barkers — ^not  to  herself,  for  she  took  pride 
in  being  a  self-sacrificing  mother — ^but  to  her 
daughters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cryppes  family  had  as* 
cended  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  little  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Burke  Barker  graciously  praising  and  lavishing 
compliments  on  everything  she  saw;  while  the 
countess  drew  Violet  into  a  comer,  to  pour  into 
her  confidential  bosom  the  tale  of  her  romantic 
love  and  high  fortune— of  her  courtship— her 
elopement — ^her  dresses — ^her  excess  of  conjugal 
beatitude ;  and  to  exact  a  similar  confidence,  which 
was  either  tardUy  and  partially  accorded,  or  smil- 
ingly parried. 

"  You  and  Mr.  Herbert  are  not  half  so  much  in 
love  as  Albert  and  I,"  said  the  little  countess,  si 
the  inconclusive  termination  of  some  interroga- 
tory. 

"  I  think  myself — ^I  am  sure  I  am — ^veiy  much 
attached  to  my  hlisband,"  said  Violet,  modestly 
blushing,  and  yet  ashamed  of  the  confumon  into 
which  she  allowed  herself  to  be  thrown  by  the  im- 
petuous beauty. 

'^  0,  you  are  so  long  married  now !" 
Yes,  almost  a  year." 
That  is  an  age : — and  have  yon  a  babyr 

"  Not  one,  I  am  sony,"  replid  Violet,  laughing. 

**  That  is  a  pity — ^Polly  has  none  either ;  but  I 
must  have  a  baby.  Mine  will  be  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom. I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Charles,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  I  should  have  a  baby  ;  Barker  and 
Neddy,  you  must  know,  won't  allow  me  now  to 
take  horse-exercise.  I  had  such  charming  scam- 
pers with  a  set  of  hussar  officers  who  live  at  our 
hotel.  Neddy  is  so  wise,  you  must  know,  since  he 
became  a  sa^e  femme — and  Barker  is  so  knowing. 
Yet  it  was  at  the  riding-school  St.  Edward  fell  in 
love  with  me.  He  used  to  help  me  to  mount,  and 
almost  kissed  my  toe  ;  and  he  was  so  modest, » 
bashful — I  used  so  to  laugh  at  him,  poor  soul !" 

"  What  poor  soul  are  you  laughing  at  there  T 
cried  Mrs.  Barker  across  the  room,  desirous  to  in- 
terrupt a  tete-&-tete,  in  which  she  was  certain  her 
giddy  sister  must  commit  herself,  though  happily 
there  was  here  little  danger  of  betrayal  to  enemies. 

*'  I  am  telling  Mrs.  Charles  that  I  will  bring  St. 
Edward  to  visit  her — and  that  our  husbands  mu^ 
be  great  ftiends  like  ourselves.  I  am  sure  Albeit 
wiU  like  Mr.  Herbert.  I  remember  him  wellr-he 
was  very  handsome,  and  an  elegant  rider.  Does 
he  still  have  as  beautiful  horses  as  those  he  had 
down  at  W ?" 

This  was  a  troublesome  question,  but  fortunately 
the  interrogator  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  thoughts  to  pause  for  a  reply. 

*^  St.  Edward  has  no  stud  yet  himself.  The 
family  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  horses — and  I  am  so  fond  of  them  too.  h  it 
not  odd  ?" 

•*  I  can  vouch  for  your  paasion  for  hones^"  it- 
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turned  Violet,  glad  to  find  something  to  say ;  **  for 
I  used  to  be  in  torture  and  doubt  whether  it  was 
to  be  your  neck  or  his  own  that  the  wild  boy,  Tom 
Smith,  Mrs.  James  Stokes*  groom,  was  to  break 
first  in  your  mad  gallops." 

The  countess  coloured  slightly,  saying,  **  That 
is  so  rery  long  since — ^I  was  a  sad  Tomboy  then,  to 
be  sure." 

The  Professor  had  advanced  and  heard  the  latter 
part  of  the  conversation,  and  he  said,  in  his  gran^ 
disrimo  manner,  his  hand  laid  on  his  heart — 

^  Highly  honoured  as  my  daughter  no  doubt  is 
by  the  noble  alliance  she  has  contracted,  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  nature's  nobility  is  not  wanting, 
and  that  the  princely  house  into  which  she  has 
been  received,  and  where  she  must  be  appreciated, 
will  not  find  her  deficient  in  that  taste  for  true 
magnificence,  which  ought  to  distinguish  her 
order !" 

Violet  was  tempted  to  exclaim  **  Bravo !"  to  her 
old  master^s  speech,  but  she  suppressed  the  mirth- 
ful impulse ;  and  Mrs.  Barker,  perhaps  thinking 
that  her  father  and  her  sister  had  committed  ab- 
surdities enough  for  one  day,  directing  the  attention 
of  Emmeline  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  pretty  nick-knack- 
eries, set  her  father  down  to  the  **  semi-grand," 
and  drew  Violet  into  a  window. 

**  I  can  scarce  forgive  your  seeming  coldness  to 
us,  Mrs.  Charles— we  must,  indeed  we  must,  be 
better  friends  ;"  and  she  clasped  the  passive  hand 
of  Violet  between  her  own  palms.  ^  Barker  and 
Mr.  Herbert  were  so  much  attached — ^for  men — so 
mtimate.  I  must  insist  upon  breaking  the  ice, 
and  having  you  and  the  St  Edwards'  to  dine  with 
us,  m  famille,  on  some  very  early  day.  The  car- 
riage can  come  for  you,  or  I  can  take  you  up  on 
my  drive— no  fear  but  we  manage  that.  Where 
there  b  a  will  there  b  a  way,  as  my  poor  mother 
sajB — ^who,  by  the  way,  sent  her  kindest  remem- 
brances by  us,  and  will  wait  upon  you  very  soon." 

Violet  could  only  marvel  whither  all  this  cordi* 
ality  was  to  lead,  idmost  certain  that  it  could  not 
be  without  some  object. 

^  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  see  you  of  late,  to 
unbosom  myself  about  Emmeline,  whom  I  know 
you  like.  Grieved  and  shocked  as  Barker  and  I 
were  at  the  rash  step  she  has  taken,  and  sensible  as 
we  are  of  the  cruel  suspicion  and  misconstruction 
which  may  be  put  upon  the  afiair,  or  upon  our 
share  in  it,  we  cannot  forget  that  Emmeline  is  my 
sister,  nor  be  insensible  to  the  many  peiib  by  whidi 
her  brilliant  position  b  surrounded.  She  is,  though 
a  wife,  still  a  child,  poor  dear ;  with  much,  much 
to  learn  in  every  way.  My  husband's  engagements 
and  prospects  now  engross  so  very  much  of  my  time, 
that  I  am  quite  unable,  however  desirous,  to  devote 
myself  directly  to  Emimeline's  improvement.  She 
is,  as  you  know  b  flatteringly  alleged  of  all  her 
family,  rich  in  natural  talent — ^indeed  a  singularly 
gifted  creature,  yet  behind  many  inferior  young 
ladies  in  the  most  ordinary  accomplbhments.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  she  cannot  even  spell.  These 
defidencies  can  now  only  be  remedied  by  friendship. 
We  cannot  send  to  school  or  procure  a  governess 
for  the  Countess  St.  Edward  ;  and,  in  brief — ^for 
I  like,  aa  you  know,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point 
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— ^it  is  the  joint  prayer  and  petition  of  Mr.  Barker, 
my  father,  and  myself,  that  our  dear  Mrs.  Charles 
Herbert  will  take  this  darling  of  ours  under  her 
care ;  to  no  one  else  could  we,4with  confidence,  in- 
trust so  precious  a  trust." 

**  How  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ? — ^that  I  should  be 
the  instructor  of  the  countess?" 

**  That  you  should  be  the  preceptress,  the  guide^ 
the  Mend,  the  guardian-angel,  in  a  word,  of  the  fu- 
ture Duchess  of  Plantagenet ;  and,  in  being  so,  the 
benefactress  of  her  whole  family :  read  witli  her, 
talk  with  her,  sing  with  her,  cultivate  her  mind  and 
her  manners :  you  are  aware  how  important  a  per- 
son in  society  Enmieline  must  become,  and  how 
much,  as  Barker  remarks,  even  in  a  public  view, 
depends  upon  her  being  qualified  to  play  her  part 
with  ability  and  distinction.  Money,  patronage, 
influence, — ^the  Plantagenets  command  them  all ; 
but  I  know  your  benevolent  and  disinterested  na- 
ture, Violet,  and  am  come  to  entreat,  not  bribe, 
you  to  be  Emmeline's  friend." 

'^Your  idea  b  very  flattering,  certainly;  but, 
supposing  I  were  quadified  for  the  task  you  pro- 
pose, my  other  duties — ^my  husband  " 

**  Ah,  I  knew  it  would  land  in  *  my  husband,' 
replied  Mrs.  Barker,  with  vivacity;  ''that  you 
would  be  quite  a  pattern  wife ;  but  surely,  while 
your  husband  spends  nearly  hb  whole  time  in 
chambers,  you  might  spare  a  few  hours  at  my 
house  every,  or  say  every  alternate  morning  with 
Emmy." 

**  At  your  house?"  replied  Violet,  taken  aback. 

''  Yes,  sure ;  but  the  carriage  should  be  sent  for 
you  and  back  with  you  as  often  as  you  honoured 
us,  and  you  would  have  the  countess  all  to  your- 
self. I  am  otherwise  engaged  in  the  mornings. 
You  might  have  whatever  masters  you  chose  also, 
both  for  yourself  and  your  pupil.  Suffer  me  to 
call  Emmeline  so— you  cannot  refuse  me." 

**  I  must,  at  all  events,  consult  my  husband  and 
Mrs.  Herbert,  before  forming  so  important  an  en- 
gagement." 

^  Ungracious  lady  I  but  I  will  not  despair  of 
you.  Conceive,  too,  Violet,  how  important  such  a 
connexion  may  prove  to  the  future  interests  of 
your  husband.  The  Plantagenets  are  not  only  in 
rank  creme  de  la  cremey  but  so  enormously  rich, 
with  canab  and  mines,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  earth  and  under  it, — and  with  all  manner  of 
influence  in  Church  and  State, — ^that  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  family  assures  fortune.  The 
tutor  of  St.  Edward's  late  father  b  now  a  Bishop, 
solely  by  the  famUy  interest.  I  shall  doubt  if  St. 
Edward's  tutor  find  equal  luck,  through  the  Duke's 
means  at  least ;  but  I  see  papa  b  getting  fidgety, 
and  we  have  intruded  most  unconscionably  on  Mrs. 
Herbert : — ^what  a  charming,  youthful-looking, 
lady-like  person  she  is !  Ah,  you  remember,  long 
ago,  into  what  tribulation  I  put  you,  when  we  kept 
possession  of  her  carriage  one  day.  She  has  no 
carriage  now,  poor  lady !  Well,  Violette, — pardon 
the  freedom,  I  cannot  forget  the  old  familiar 
name, — don't  grieve  and  disappoint  us  all.  Thb 
is  Friday.  I  shall  be  back  on  Monday  to  carry 
you  ofi^  to  Emmeline,  I  hope." 

*'  There  1$  a  dear  crenture  I "  cried  the  young 
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countesB,  kissing  her  friend ;  '^  jrou  are  coming  to 
see  us  on  Monday.  Do  you  know,  St.  Edward 
cannot  endure  to  see  me  kiss  my  brother  Barker, 
nor  even  Polly  therg;  so  I  do  it  the  more  just  to 
tease  him." 

'*  The  Plantagenets  are  a  very  undemonstrative 
family,"  said  Mrs.  Barker.  ^'  I  believe  that  cake 
of  starch — ^his  grandam,  the  duchess — never  kissed 
the  poor  boy  in  her  life,  nor  allowed  any  one  else ; 
he  has  had  a  singular  education." 

With  a  profusion  of  cordial  adieus,  the  party 
took  leave,  the  countess  kissing  her  hand  to  Violet, 
who  stood  at  her  window  while  the  carriage  re- 
mained in  sight. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  stunned,  amused,  and  then 
meditative,  over  the  intelligence  which  Violet^  in 
all  feminine  haste,  communicated  to  her, 

^  It  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  the  woman's 
understanding  that  she  has  conceived  such  an 
idea,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  ^*  The  countess,  too,  is 
really  a  sweet  little  creature ;  it  were  everyway  a 
pity  that  she  should  be  lost." 

''Could  I  save  her?  She  has,  indeed,  many 
good  natural  points  of  character;  but  how  many 
chances  are  there  against  her  becoming  either  a 
happy  or  a  respectable  woman?" 

Both  ladies  spent  some  minutes  in  musing,  if 
not  in  thought ;  occupied  by  the  same  subject, 
though  it  did  not  precisely  suggest  the  same  re* 
flections  to  each« 

The  silence  was  first  broken  by  Mrs.  Herbert. 
"  Thank  goodness,  we  are  rid  of  these  encroach- 
ing, almost  impudent,  Brabazons,  any  way.  I 
could  despise  myself  for  the  silliness  which  led  me 
to  submit  to  Mrs.  Brabazon," 

"  Yet  the  motive  is  so  laudable — ^the  desire  to 
improve  her  daughters." 

''  At  the  expense  of  your  time  and  health.  We 
owe  justice  to  our  neighbour,  as  well  as  affection 
to  our  children." 

"  Perhaps  she  would  have  paid  for  their  lessons, 
had  she  thought  I  would  not  have  been  afirontad," 
said  Violet,  half-laughing,  again  feeling  her  way; 
''  which  I  am  sure  I  ought  not,  if  the  reward  of 
my  labours  were  fairly  earned." 

^  Why,  Violet,  business  flows  upon  you.  Here 
is  the  ofier  of  another  and  noble  pupil.  What  a 
blessing,  dear  Violet,  you  might  prove  to  that 
young  woman,  and,  through  her,  to  a  wide  circle-— 
yet  the  thing  is  impossible." 

**  The  adjective  of  fools,  Maman^*  replied  Violet, 
who  had,  half  in  fondness,  half  in  play,  adopt- 
ed her  husband's  caressing  name  for  his  step- 
mother; ''  though  I  fear  that^  in  this  instance,  we 
that  are  unae  must  submit  to  it.  My  two  hours, 
or  four  hours  a-day,  spent  with  this  wayward, 
spoiled  child,  whose  head  is  at  present  turned  with 
^e  low  flattery  of  her  selfiiE^  family,  and  her 
mercenary  servants,  and  with  what  she  and  they 
consider  her  amazing  good  fortune,  could  scarce 
even  impart  much  greater  proficiency  in  a  showy 
accomplishment  than  she  already  possesses;  whUe 
the  only  effectual  teaching — ^^^preoeptiiponpr^ 
eepty  pr€cept  upon  precept;  Une  upon  line^  Une  upon 
line;  here  a  little^  and  there  a  little" — ^would  indeed 
be  impossible*    How  fine^  by  the  way,  an  those 


emphatic  repetitions  of  the  prophet,  who,  in  one 
verse,  expounds  the  true  principle  of  thorough 
moral  education  much  better  than  all  the  modem 
treatises." 

''I  can  easily  perceive,  that  although  love  to 
your  neighbour— and  it  could  be  no  other  motive 
that  woiUd  induce  you  to  make  the  required  sacri- 
fice—the attempt,  if  conducted  on  Mrs.  Barker's 
plan,  could  end  only  in  disappointment.  My  old 
maid,  Jenkina— were  there  no  other  evil  influence 
around  the  hoyden,  simple-cunning  Countess— 
would,  in  five  minutes,  undo  your  teaching  and 
example  of  a  week ;  so  we  will  dismiss  the  subject. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Charles  would,  upon  any  con- 
sideration, have  consented." 

''  I  wish  he  were  here,  then,  to  not  oonsent," 
sighed  Violet;  ''  and  he  won't  till  to-morrow.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  been  secretly  fretting  all  the  week, 
and  so  I  am  sure  have  you,  after  the  observation 
you  made  on  his  looks  when  he  left  us  on  Monday 
morning.  What  a  changed  life  to  poor  Charles  I 
— ^poring  over  law-books,  in  those  dull  chamberi^ 
from  mom  to  night — ^reading  such  stuff  so  many 
hours  a-day — ^he  who,  till  now,  spent  half  his  time 
on  horseback,  or  in  the  open  air.  What  a  want  it 
must  be  to  a  man,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  riding  exercise,  to  be  without  a  horse ! — ^yet  it 
seems  a  trifle  in  itself*  Let  us,  however,  be  candid 
with  each  other,  and  say  what  we  think  of  him. 
We  will  both  be  the  better  for  speaking  out." 

''Then  I  must  say,  that  I  see  no  immediate 
cause  for  uneasiness,  much  less  for  apprehension; 
though,  nnoe  the  sultry  weather  has  set  in,  Charles 
certainly  does  not  look  quite  his  former  self." 

''  I  was  sure  of  that — he  is  killing  himself ;"  and 
Violet,  already  worn  out,  and  weak  in  spirits, 
burst  into  tears;  and  while  Mrs.  Herbert  gently 
soothed  her,  and  yet  permitted  her  passion  of  grief 
to  exhaust  itself,  she  strove  to  check  her  feelingSi 
and  at  last  spoke  out  what  had  for  some  time  lain 
heavy  on  her  heart. 

'^  If  we  cannot  contrive  to  make  poor  Charles's 
long  tasks  lighter  and  safer  to  him,  by  some  home 
exertion,  then  you  must  join  your  entreaties  to 
mine,  that  he  will  give  up  his  present  harrassing 
pursuits,  and  adopt  some  scheme  of  life  which 
shall  not  be  ruinous  to  his  health  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  all  of  us.  What  signifies  what  it  may 
be,  if  we  are  well  and  together.  In  my  own  poor 
little  Jersey,  in  some  of  the  new  Australian  colo- 
nies— ^where  there  are  no  convicts — ^we  could  even, 
with  our  small  remaining  wrecks  of  fortune,  plant 
ourselves  comfortably;  ay,  and  take  root  and 
flourish  again!" 

"  If  I  see  that  your  fSears  are  just-^that  Charles 
b  really  sufieiing  in  health  from  his  dose  and  long 
studies — ^my  entreaties  shall  not  be  wanting;  hot 
until  this  law-suit,  on  which  so  much  now  de- 
pends, is  determined,  we  are  chained  to  London 
and  the  oar.  If  you  are  found  an  heiress,  my  lore, 
which  I  do  hope,  as  I  well  believe,  whatever  the  law 
may  decide,  we  may  neither  need  to  leave  England, 
nor  allow  Charles  to  kill  himself:  that  we  shan't 
do,  at  all  events." 

Violet  tried  to  smile,  but  shook  her  head,  sayings 
^Sometimes  I  wish  that  suit  had  never  been  com^ 
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menced.  To  think  of  the  laige  sums  that  good, 
kind  Marion  has  advanced — ^prodigious  in  her  esti- 
niation,  and  for  her  circumstances,  they  must  be — 
tad  they  may  never  be  repaid." 

^  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  You  know  Mrs.  Marion 
won't  let  you  speak  of  these  things — ^that  generous 
poor  woman !  Indeed,  if  it  ease  your  conscience, 
I  may  inform  you,  that  she  lately  told  me,  in  con- 
fidence, she  oi^y  advanced  for  this  suit  what  she 
intended  to  leave  you  by  will — a  legacy  of  £500 ; 
80  the  loss  will  be  your^s  and  Charles's,  not  her's, 
she  says,  if  the  money  is  thrown  away  at  law.  But 
she  has  unbounded  faith.in  Mr.  Gryphon's  judg- 
ment; and  is  reassured  by  the  advances  which  that 
shrewd  gentleman  has  himself  made  for  what  he 
cannot  therefore  consider  a  forlorn  hope." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  postman,  who  gave  Irish  Bridget  a  foreign 
letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  after  Biddy  had 
in  vain,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  listeners, 
volubly  endeavoured  to  beat  him  down  from  what 
the  considered  the  exorbitant  sum  of  28.  8d, ''  for 
80  small  a  concern  of  a  letter." 

**  Bother  to  him !  it  would  need  to  bring  good 
news  to  be  worth  the  money,"  said  this  faithful 
ally,  delivering  the  epistle,  ^*  though  a  black  sale  is 
on  it."  • 

The  letter,  intimating  an  important  event,  came 
fiom  a  humble  quarter :  it  was  written  by  a  young 
woman,  whom,  from  having  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  character  and  qualifications,  Mrs.  Herbert  had 
some  years  before  recommended  to  Lady  Laura 
Temple,  and  who  now  ventured  to  announce  the 
sadden  death  of  the  Earl  of  Tarbert,  and  the  con- 
sequent deep  distress  of  her  mistress,  to  the  only 
friend  that,  qo  far  as  the  young  woman  knew. 
Lady  Laura  possessed  on  earth.  Without  near 
relations,  living  much  abroad,  and  naturally  of  a 
reserved  and  rather  haughty  disposition,  which  dis- 
appointed hopes  had  not  softened.  Lady  Laura  was 
an  instance  not  rare,  among  the  higher  aristocracy, 
of  an  individual  with  a  very  numerous  general  or 
visiting  acquaintance,  but  with  few  or  no  intimates, 
and  scarce  one  Mend  of  her  own  rank.  She  had 
outlived  the  companionships  of  her  girlhood,  and 
had  found  nothing  satisfactory  to  her  mind  or 
heart  with  which  to  replace  them.  When  her 
hihetj  after  having  that  morning  been  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor,  died  suddenly  while  engaged 
with  her  in  a  game  of  chess,  and  before  medical 
aiustance  could  be  obtained,  her  only  and  pas- 
sionate entreaty  to  the  physician  of  the  embassy, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak,  was,  that  he 
should  give  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  see  her — ^that  she  should  be  left  solely 
to  her  confidential  maid,  until  she  intunated  to 
him  that  she  was  able  to  endure  the  ceremonial  of 
the  condolence  and  sympathy  of  her  friends.  The 
dreadful  shock  which  her  nerves  had  received  from 
W  &ther,  in  what  seemed  perfect  health,  sud- 
denly expiring  of  what  was  said  to  be  disease  of 
the  heart,  for  a  time  blunted  every  other  feeling ; 
nor  had  she  manifested  any  concern  about  what 
gave  her  few  Engliah  friends  in  Vienna  consider- 
able concern.  Poverty,  nay,  destitution,  or  at 
Itait  dependenee^  was  known  to  be  her  fate.     The 


afiairs  of  her  father  had  long  been  embarrassed. 
His  estates,  on  his  death,  went  at  once  to  the  lineal 
male  heir ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  which, 
if  it  issued  as  was  now  apprehended,  must  still 
further  increase  his  embarrassments.  For  some 
time,  his  salary  as  an  ambassador  had  been  his 
main  dependence,  and  that  of  course  terminated 
with  his  life.  Letters  of  an  unfavourable  nature, 
received  from  his  London  agent  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  had,  it  was  too  probable,  hastened  the 
catastrophe. 

The  brief  letter,  in  which  some  part  of  this  intel- 
ligence was  respectfully  intimated  by  the  humble, 
but  the  truest  and  most  devoted  friend  that  the 
high-bom  Laura  now  possessed,  strongly  affected 
Mrs.  Herbert;  and  her  emotion,  in  httstUy  perusing 
the  note,  alarmed  Violet,  who  rose  and  hastily 
crossed  to  where  she  sat. 

"  Don't  fancy  it  idle  or  impertinent  curiosity," 
she  said,  leaning  over  the  agitated  reader ;  *^  your 
friend,  your  daughter,  your  ntt^  cannot  witness 
your  grief  and  agitation,  and  affect  ignorance.  Does 
this — 0  tell  me  I — does  it  affect  Herbert, — ^for  no- 
thing, sure,  less  than  that  could  so  distress  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Herbert  had  before  playfully  remarked, 
that  every  symptom  of  distress  whi^h  visited  any 
of  the  human  race  with  whom  Violet  came  into 
contact,  was  at  first  sight  imagined  to  be  connected 
with  her  husband  ;  that  she  seemed  to  fancy  there 
could  be  no  earthly  suffering  nor  sorrow,  save  firom 
real  or  apprehended  evil  to  Charles. 

*'Not  Charles,  thank  God!  but  one—;  but 
read  for  yourself.  •  ,  ,  •  Poor,  poor  Laura  I 
Proud,  unhappy  Laura !  crushed  in  affection,  ruined 
in  fortune." 

Tears  prevented  her  from  proceeding ;  and  Violet 
read  the  letter  put  into  her  hand  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought.  Her  proud  rival,  her  noble  cousin, 
her  unfortunate  livid,  her  orphan  cousin,  friendless 
in  a  foreign  land, — an  object  of  compassion  to  her 
own  servant,  who  had  plainly,  if  deHcately,  stated 
that  she  knew  not  what  her  lady  was  to  do,  as  she 
must  leave  the  hotel  which  her  father  had  rented, 
and  probably  Vieima,  as  soon  as  the  remains  of 
the  earl  were  sent  to  England ;  and  further,  that 
cruel-hearted  people,  creditors  of  the  earl,  would 
even  prevent  her  from  taking  her  own  jewels  and 
other  property  along  with  her,  though  they  were 
all  she  now  had  in  the  world.  The  faithful  girl 
was  not  aware  that,  though  none  of  the  rich  and 
aristocratic  friends  of  the  late  Earl  and  of  Lady 
Laura  could  afford  to  relieve  her  present  distress, 
or  secure  her  future  independence,  by  their  own 
means,  they  were  too  good-hearted  to  abandon  her 
without  a  strong  effort  to  procure  her  a  pension,— • 
the  only  mode  of  provision  which,  as  they  said, 
would  not  wound  her  delicacy,  which  every  other 
offer  of  pecuniary  assistance  must  do.  With 
streaming  eyes  Violet  laid  down  the  letter,  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  crying — 

**  You  will  go  for  her — ^you  and  Charles— and 
bring  home  your  friend,  my  cousin,  to  us.  Is  she 
not  one  of  ourselves  now  ?  Poor  Lady  Laura  I  so 
noble  in  spirit  she  is !  I  am  sure  my  endeavours 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  make  her  like  me ;  and 
you  and  Charles  she  loves  already.    Where  can 
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she  find  such  a  refuge  for  sorrow,  such  hopes  of 
consolation,  as  here  with  us?" 

'^  You  are,  Violet,  the  best  and  dearest  creatnre  that 
ever  breathed,  even  when  you  talk  what  the  world 
calls  nonsense.  . . .  But  if,  my  love,  this  suit  ends, 
as  it  seems  more  and  more  likely  to  do,  though  Lady 
Laura  may  have  no  legal  claim  upon  you  and 
Charles,  how  I  could  envy  your  power  of  acting  as 
nobly  by  her,  as  she  of  herself  would  have  done  by 
you !  But  this,  I  need  not  say :  your  heart  needs 
no  prompting.  You  are  aware  of  my  old,  foolish, 
ambitious  schemes  for  Charles,  which  it  pleased 
God  in  mercy  to  disappoint.  Laura  Temple  was 
deeply  attached  to  my  son,  who  admired  and  reve- 
renced her.  It  is  needless  to  conceal  from  you 
what  you  must  already  know ;  but  she  has  all  a 
proud  and  delicate  woman's  passionate  strength  of 
character,  as  well  as  a  reflecting  woman's  under- 
standing. The  dream  my  folly  inspired  is  past 
with  her  and  forgotten ;  and  I  prophesy  that,  of 
the  two,  she  will  like  you  the  best  as  soon  as  she 
knows  you,  and  is  known  to  you :  but  to  fetch  her 
home  to  this — not  p<wr — to  this  charming  small 
residence, — this — ^not  paltry,  but  what  her  world, 
and  perhaps  her  unconscious  self,  must  regard  as 
this  obscure,  jmd  paltry,  and  mean,  and  poverty- 
struck  establishment—" 
Mrs.  Herbert  emphatically  shook  her  head, 
*'  You  take  me  quite  aback,"  said  Violet,  with 
some  dignity,  *'  We  can  only  offer  what  we  have. 
If  cur  home,  with  all  that  devoted  sympathy  can 
imagine  to  sweeten  it,  and  render  her  lot  as  happy 
as  circumstances  admit,  jcannot  be  made  agreeable 

"  Agreeable?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  Cer^ 
tainly  a  thousand  times  more  so,  in  reality,  than  a 
pension  and  apartments  in  Hampton  Court,  under 
the  leads,  even  if  Laura  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
them ;  but  what  will  her  Grace  of  Fitzgrundy  say? 
— ^for  she  is  almost  as  formidable  in  May  Fair,  as  is 
Mrs.  Grundy  herself  in  the  city  and  suburbs." 

^^  Pooh !  'tis  little  that  Laura,  if  she  be  indeed 
the  Laura  I  fancy  her,  will  care  for  that  contemp- 
tible scarecrow  of  the  mean-spirited  and  cowardly. 
But,  hark!  that  is  Charles'  ring; — I  know  it  so 
well!  Can  he  be  worse?  what  has  brought  him 
to-night  ?"  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  she  ran 
down  stairs  before  Bridget,  who  happened  to  be  on 
duty,  admitted  her  master,  with  welcome  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear. 

Mrs.  Herbert  was  for  an  instant  uneasy ;  but  the 
appearance  of  her  son  in  apparently  perfect  health, 
and  in  evident  high  spirits,  at  once  reassured  her. 

'*  How  delightful  to  anticipate  your  time,  this 
week  especially,  when  Violet  was  foolishly  making 
herself  uneasy  about  you,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  a 
little  anxious  to  learn  what  particular  cause  had 
brought  Charles  to  Chelsea. 

'*  I  am  charged  with  a  special  commission — ^we 
are  a  family  of  high  destinies!  €ro,  Bridget,  get 
me  a  prodigious  draught  of  cider — ^your  mistresses' 
favourite  tipple—or  say  even  small  beer — ^for  I  am 
thirsty  as  the  Great  Desert;  and  only  when  re- 
freshed shall  undo  my  fardel : — ^and,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Gryphon  is  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow,  ladies, 
by  self-invitatlon«" 


"  Sorrow  drop  ov  small  beer,  sir,"  said  Bridget. 
*^  Sure,  when  you  come  so  far  to  see  the  Isdies,  it 
shall  be  the  wine  and  wather,  or  the  brown  stoat, 
at  the  laste  of  it  ;**  and  Bridget  bustled  off. 

**  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  of  consequence— the 
head  of  a  household!"  said  Herbert,  laughing. 
^  When  I  was  a  fashionable  and  a  supposed  wealthy 
bachelor,  no  one  cared  what  I  ate  or  drank,  or 
whether  I  were  well  or  ill ** 

^'But,  Herbert,  what  has  given  us  this  pleasure! 
— and  to  see  you  in  so  good  spirits ! — Mr.  Gryphon 
has  good  news  for  us,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Herbeit, 
while  Violet  still  held  his  hand,  and  watched  his 
eyes,  rejoicing  in  his  joy,  but  somewhat  fearful 
about  how  he  was  to  receive  the  news  which  Mib. 
Herbert  had  to  communicate. 

'^  Gryphon  has  news,  but  not  of  the  kind  yon 
anticipate.  Would  you  like  to  resume  your  car- 
riage again? — ^hey,  mother  ? — ^to  have  a  mansion 
and  an  establishment  of  servants— ^a  stud— a  lib- 
rary— a  park  ?" 

**  You  are  raving,  Charles ;  or,  rather,  fooling 
me.    Who  is  to  do  all  this  for  us  ?" 

*'  Nor  more  nor  other  than  the  Taleictbd  Faklt 
of  Cryppes." 

"  Now  you  are  joking,  Charles; — a  wicked  jest, 
though "  • 

"  Serious,  on  my  honour!" 

^  Barker  wishes  you  to  engage  in  some  of  his 
dark  concerns,  perhaps? — ^fle,  Charles!  to  trifle 
with  us,"  said  Violet,  who  knew  that  to  Mr8.He^ 
bert  soifie  of  the  thmgsof  which  he  talked  so  lightly 
were  no  trifles. 

"  Not  Barker,  but  Gryphon." 

Both  ladies  raising  their  hands  simultaneously, 
exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Gryphon !" 

"  He,  indeed ! — ^the  cautious,  well-informed,  as- 
tute Gryphon ;  nay,  I  may  perhaps  get  into  I^ 
liament — ^your  old  dream,  again,  mother." 

*'  I  have— I  have  always  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  friendliness  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Gryphon,*' 
replied  the  bewildered  lady.  ^*  But  dear  Charles, 
don't  tantalize  us  too  far — if  the  whole  is  not  some 
malicious  pleasantry." 

"  Never  was  more  true,  if  more  serious,  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  But  Mr.  Gryphon  will  tell  pu 
all  about  it  to-morrow.  You  will  believe  him,  if 
not  me,  that  I  have  the  power  of  throwing  law  to 
the  dogs,  and  becoming  bear-leader  to  the  grandson 

of  that  Most  High  and  Potent  Prince,  Geofiey 
Richard,Dukeof  Plantagenet!  with libend appoint- 
ments and  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  or  at  least 
promises,  when  my  illustrious  pupU  passes  from 
my  guardian  hands." 

Mrs.  Herbert  again  threw  up  her  hands,  and 
turned  her  meaning  eyes  on  Violet. 

"Nay,  more,  thrice-fortunate  ladies! — ^while  I 
am  to  have  charge  of  the  young  Earl,  yon  may 
have  the  management  of  the  little  Countess.  It  i» 
a  joint*Btock  affair.  My  mother  fint  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber — ^my  wife  principal  govemeas." 

''  You  ar«  forestalled,  Charles,"  said  VioK 
laughing ;  "  I  have  had  that  oflfer  already,  though 
perhaps  from  another  quarter — ^from  Mrs.  Burke 
Barker  this  very  day." 

*' Another  quarter,  assuredly;  for  what  seemed 
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to  me  to  be  considered  the  main,  if  not  indeed  the 
only,  indispensable  condition  of  my  engagement, 
was,  that  no  Cryppes,  nor  any  breathing  thing 
connected  with  tiiat  clever  blood,  should  in  any 
shspe  approach  my  noble  charge,  or  the  ^  young 
person'  connected  with  him.  .  •  .  Their  Graces 
will  never  be  able  to  call  Enuneline  Ciyppes  St. 
Edward's  wife,  let  the  church  and  the  law  say 
what  they  please/' 

The  affair  now  assumed  a  very  different  aspect 
in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Herbert.  At  a  glance  she 
peroeiTed  ten  thousand  advantages,  present  and 
prospective,  to  her  fiEimily,  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

''And  what  have  you  done,  Charles? — ^what  is 
concluded  ?" 

**  Nay,  mother,  that  either  requires  a  very  great 
deal  of  consideration,  or  just  none  at  all.  But 
Mr.  Gryphon  insists  upon  you  and  Violet  hearing 
what  he  has  to  say,  before  I  decide.  I  came  to 
wam,  and  promised  that  I  was  not  to  prejudice 
either  of  you.    Mr.  Gryphon  is  negotiator  on  the 


u 


part  of  the  Duke,  whom  I  have  not  yet  seen,  and 
probably  shall  not." 

**  Very  serious  consideration,  indeed,  Charles,  is 
required.  This  offer  may  change. the  whole  com- 
plexion of  your  life.  When  I  visited  the  splendid 
place  the  Duke  has  in  Staffordshire,  the  mansion 
of  his  chamberlain  was  pointed  out  to  us.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  estate  and  family  himself ;  he  lives 
in  quite  a  superior  style,  and  was  in  Parliament." 

**  0,  mother,  mother !"  replied  Herbert,  laughing  ; 

I  see  Gryphon  will  have  an  ally  in  you." 

**  Whoever  affords  you  the  means  of  honourably 
retrieving  your  fortunes,  Charles,  will  have  a  most 
grateful  friend  in  me." 

*'  That  is  the  house  of  Cryppes,  ma'am ;  I  assure 
you  it  is  so." 

**  Yet  that  house  does  not  conmiand  my  grati- 
tude. But,  seriously,  my  dear  son — my  dearest 
Violet — this  is  a  most  important  affair.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

(To  be  cofUinued^J 


AN  ANGLER'S  LAY  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


A  JOTOus  life  the  anglers  lead, 
Whom  needy  care  ne'er  vezeth. 

And  nought  beyond  a  bush  or  weed 
Whose  quiet  path  perplezeth ; 

Who  love  to  mnse  and  angle  ever 

By  glen  or  hangh,  in  brook  or  river. 

The  diseontents  and  clamours  high, 
That  stir  the  world  around  them. 

Go  b»bbling,  like  the  water,  by. 
And  leave  them  where  they  found  them ; 

Still  angling  on,  without  a  fear. 

They  hear  them, — ^bnt  they  only  hear. 

Oh,  let  me,  then,  a-angling  go. 

All  silly  scomers  scorning ; 
And  hie  where  fitting  waters  flow 

At  earliest  warmth  of  morning ! 
The  genial  rays  around  I  feel. 
And  start  with  tackle,  rod,  and  creel. 

Though  I  no  artftil  niceties  heed, 

A  goodly  rod  I  carry ; 
My  well  wrought  line  can  run  with  speed, 

No  knot  to  make  it  tarry ; 
My  rod  a  goodly  reel  hath  on, 
Willie  Father  Walton's  rod  had  none. 


My  greedy  ereel  is  slung  behind. 

And  belted  on  me  gaily  ; 
And  look,  how  well  within  'tis  lined 

With  coating  bright  and  scaly, — 
Savouring  of  deeds  of  slaughter  by : 
There  many  a  victim  more  shall  lie. 

If  e'er,  at  times,  the  line  I'm  found 

In  streams  unlikely  throwing. 
It  is  the  banks  or  scenes  around 

My  angle  thither  drawing : 
I  choose  the  spot  that  smiles  the  fairest, 
Though  there  the  fish  may  swim  the  rarest. 

The  sun  an  angler's  sport  may  spoil. 

And  load  his  creel  the  lighter. 
But  gives  the  stream  a  lovelier  smile. 

And  makes  the  prospect  brighter ; 
The  lowly  vale  with  gladness  fills, 
And  lights  the  everlasting  hills. 

Thus  with  the  rod  and  line  I  spend 

IndustrlouRly  my  leisure ; 
And  blest  are  they  to  Tvhom  they  lend, 

I  ike  me,  their  quiet  pleasure ; 
Who  love  to  muse  and  angle  ever 
By  glen  or  haugh,  in  brook  or  river.  N.  C. 
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Dr.  TrummCs  Vint  to  Editiimrgh  in  1840. 
By  Ann  Walker. 

Wc  have  been  as  mnch  struck  by  the  moral  courage  as 
by  the  acutenees  displayed  in  this  little  book.  Its  author 
AVOWS  herself  a  member  of  the  **  narrow  and  obscure 
circle  of  the  religious  world  of  Edinburgh  f  and,  doing 
(bii,  she  presumes  to  tax  that  world  (which,  whatever 
iniy  be  its  numbers  and  limits,  contrives  at  all  times  to 
be  tolerably  coQspienoas  and  prominent)  with  faults 
ud  ihortoomings  of  a  eerlous  kind,    Thii  Is  dpne  in 

Nly  ia4  (snpMe  dlolpgupvi  ijn4  ^^  Pf  pc)!«nt  dram^T 


tio  effect.  Her  exhortations  ought  to  be  taken  in  good 
part ;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  be  so,  and  ftilfil  the 
useful  end  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  simple  enough.  Dr.  Trueman,  an  eminent 
divine,  arrives  in  Edinburgh  as  an  agent  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  is  lionized  and  fdted  by  the  leading 
ladies  of  the  religious  world,  who  contend  for  his  pre- 
sence at  their  pious  parties  as  strenuously  as  if  the 
worthy  Doctor  weye  fb  mer^  worldly,  mneical,  or  poetical 
monster  of  the  lion  ipeolei.    The  scenei  of  the  snoces* 
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f iofu,  eont&m  of  themselreB  much  character.  The  se- 
cond scene  is  in  the  house  of  a  lady  who  is  not  jnst  yet 
eminent  in  piety,  but  very  charitable,  so  for  as  Fancy 
Fain  and  such  kind  of  displays  are  concerned ;  yet  as 
Inxnrions  and  self-indulging  as  any  mere  woman  of  the 
world,  and  as  exclnsive  about  her  tahU  at  the  Baiaar, 
as  if  it  had  been  her  drawing-room  and  most  brilliant 
party-night.  The  next  scenes  are  laid  in  the  dwelling 
of  a  different  kind  of  woman.  They  are  thtti^«atiined : — 

A  drawing-room,  neatly  furnished,  and  ornamented 
with  engrayings ;  Henry  Martyn,  (xerard  Noel,  Oesar 
Malan,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hall  of  Leicester,  £dward  Irving ; 
a  box  on  the  mantelpiece,  for  collecting  for  West  Indian 
schools ;  Miss  Matilda  Wishwell  at  work,  Miss  Pruden- 
tia  Selfesteem  also  at  work,  Miss  Pin,  Miss  Knott,  Miss 
Needle,  Miss  Nett,  and  other  friends,  all  engaged  at 
different  kinds  of  work  in  yarious  parts  of  the  room. 

Scene — An  apartment  with  a  good  fire,  beautifhl 
lamps  splendidly  lighted  with  gas,  a  long  table  covered 
with  a  table-cloth,  chairs  aU  around,  a  great  display  of 
elegant  plate,  in  the  shape  of  tea-pots  and  coffee-pots, 
vases  and  kettles  of  boiling  water ;  butter  pails,  richly- 
cut  crystal,  containing  a  variety  of  jellies  and  preseires, 
all  sorts  of  bread,  muffins,  crumpets,  soda  scones ;  all 
manner  of  cakes,  from  the  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert 
buns,  to  the  long-established  cookie  and  plaited  roll ;  on 
the  sideboard,  cold  round,  turkey,  tongue,  lobster,  salads ; 
a  variety  of  fruit,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  raspberry  vine- 
gar ;  iced  water,  &c. ;  a  display  of  beautifully-cut  crystal 
tumblers,  glasses,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  is  a  self-denying  Tee-total  entertainment,  at 
which  Dr.  Tmeman  is  expected,  and  at  which  he  does 
arrive. As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Ladies'  Society  for  the  Chdmahavck  Schools ; 
business  to  commence  at  one  o'clock,  in  what  are  called, 
we  believe,  the  Religious  Institution  Rooms,  No.  13, 
Queen  Street.  Scene, — a  long  table  covered  vHth  green 
cloth,  chairs  and  forms,  paper,  pens  and  ink,  Dr.  Carey's 
portrait  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  enter  Miss  Trim- 
clock  : — 

Miu  T» — What,  no  one  here  1  one  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed,  with  a  stroke  below  it  too,  in  the  intima- 
tion ;  luckily  I  have  brought  a  book  with  me ;  many's 
the  page  I  have  perused  while  waiting  for  those  who 
would  have  had  no  scruples  in  commencing  business, 
without  ceremony,  whether  I  was  present  or  not,  if  it 
should  so  happen  to  suit  their  convenience  to  keep  the 
appointed  time.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  reckoned — mum- 
bling in  a  voice  that  no  one  could  hear,  'and  writing  a 
hand  that  no  one  could  read,  amongst  the  minor  immo- 
ralities— to  which  list  I,  Miss  Trimclock,  add  want  of 
punctuality  in  keeping  hours  and  appointments;  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  have  a  little  time  for  pri- 
vate meditation,  and  if  the  Lord  grant  me  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  I  will  pray  for  the  amendment  of  myself  and  my 
sisters  of  the  Committee. — Door  opens,  enter  Mrs, 
Frisky, 

Mrs.  F. — How  do  you  do.  Miss  Trimclock ;  what,  here 
alone !  Had  I  not  my  intimation  with  me,  I  would  think 
that  I  had  mistaken  the  day ;  really  our  Secretary  or 
Treasurer,  or  whoever  they  may  be,  who  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  take  the  lead  here,  ought  to  have  some 
consideration  for  the  time  of  other  people,  and  send  the 
keys  of  the  box  at  least,  that  those  who  are  punctual 
may  commence  business. 

By  degrees  the  members  drop  in :  Miss  DiddUdawUe, 
Lady  Plumemyself,  Miss  Suniph,  Mrs.  Pleasy,  Mrs. 
Clump,  Miss  Wire,  Miss  Tape,  &c.  &c. ;  and  having  lost 
much  time,  in  the  first  place,  by  want  of  punctuality,  they 
lose  more  in  chattering.  Much  of  that  disjointed  and 
very  natural  tittle-tattle  we  pass  in  getting  to  Miss 
^oap : — 

Miss  Soap, — I  hope  Miss  Clump  will  be  appointed  to 


take  my  place  next  week,  as  a  visiter  to  the  Old  Woiiien'i 
Society,  for  my  sister  is  going  to  be  married,  and  I  h&n 
much  to  do  at  home. 

All  the  Ladies  at  once, — Oh,  who  is  she  going  to  be 
married  to  1  we  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Miss  Soap. — My  intended  brother-in-law  is  Mr.  PHn- 
fbot,  a  very  good  young  man,  of  moderate  fortune,  ind 
we  are  all  much  pleased  with  the  match.  I  know  him 
well,  and  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  he  is  a  most  excel- 
lent, punctual  man ;  and  I  understand  they  are  after- 
wards to  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  Western  Highlands, 
before  they  settle  in  Edinborgh  for  life.  As  some  ou 
observes,  a  marriage  jaunt  is  sometimes  the  first  and  lut 
excursion  in  one's  life — Mrs.  Flask  is  seized  with  a  tie- 
lent  fit  of  coughing  •»  the  trMe  key  of  E  major;  At  at- 
tempts to  speak,  but  in  tain,  takes  out  her  handkettki^f 
bhin  her  iiose,puts  h^r  hasid  upon  her  side,  then  re<mefi 
herself,  and  resumes  talking. 

Mrs.  Flask. — Oh,  it  is  cheering  to  meet  with  tndt  a 
group  of  Christian  friends,  all  so  united  in  love  tofidi 
other,  and  all  so  interested  in  each  other's  welfare. 

Mrs.  Gump,  in  the  key  of  F  duirp. — Sarah,  my  dear, 
produce  your  collection  book  ;  you  need  not  be  aehased 
of  it ;  were  it  not  an  unehristian  phrase,  I  would  saj 
that  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  I  suppose  that 
most  people  are  aware  that  the  phrase.  You  need  not  be 
ashamed,  is  synonymous  with.  You  have  reason  to  be 
proud — The  Committee  are  at  last  all  assembled;  IhenM- 
ing  being  professedly  religious,  commences  with  readmg  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  which  is  probably  mumbled  ottr  hy 
one  of  the  wont  readers  of  the  Committee,  who,  for  the  time- 
being,  may  happen  to  be  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  of  tk 
Society.  The  company  then  sit  silent,  apparentls  ab^rbed 
in  mental  devotion,  imploring  a  blessing  on  ie  prant 
meetina,  cu  if  the  spirit  of  prayer  could  descend  at  a  ngml 
from  the  Secretary. 

Miss  Sumph,  »dUoquy. — When  onght  I  to  take  off  my 
hand ;  I  wonder  if  any  hands  are  taken  off  yet— <&<  p<fn 
up  wUh  one  eye — I  must  vrait  till  the  Secretary,  or  some 
other  body  rises,  or  at  least  till  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers remove  their  hands,  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  ehowtbt 
the  prayer  is  ended. 

Miss  Sensible. — Surely  this  is  somewhat  like  a  formal 
mockery.  It  would  certainly  be  mnoh  better  if  a  shoit- 
written  prayer  was  read,  and  a  psalm  song  or  said, 

which  could  deceive  no  one. lie  buriness  nor  ecu- 

fnences,  the  Secretary  reads  the  report;  like  most  dhtr 
reports,  it  weu  a  TcOt  deal  too  long :  much  repetition^  a»d 
unnecessary  compliments  to  people  for  merJy  doing  rkat 
they  had  undertaken  to  do,  ana  in  some  cases  were  paU 
for  doing;  the  words,  "the  Committee,"  wen  wp«i<»  *» 
often,  that  if  compressed  and  separated  from  the  real  $iif>- 
stance  of  the  report,  they  would  hare  made  at  least  tto 
pages  of  dose  printing. 

The  resolutions  are  at  length  paased,  and  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

''That  every  lady  should  keep  to  herowndepartDeoU 
and  that  their  conversations  with  the  poor  should  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  religious  Subjects." 

''That  the  Gulmahawk  Schools  onght  to  be  the  fiok 
object  of  the  ladies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  that 
they  ought  to  make  it  their  chief  study  and  contempla- 
tion how  best  to  obtain  collections  of  money,  tracts,  book$, 
works,  dbo.,  for  this  most  useful  Society." 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  voted  to 
Mrs.  Pursem  fbr  her  unwearied  exertions  in  extraetinx 
money  out  of  other  people's  pockets,  notvrithstaadingtbe 
insinuations  of  evil-minded  persons  that  the  said  sbsl* 
onght  to  have  come  exclusively  fh>m  her  own." 

"  That  the  Committee  take  into  their  oonsideratioa  the 
expediency  of  voting  some  testimonial  of  their  esteem  to 
their  patriotic  Treasurer,  Mr.  Pillagewell,  fiir  bis  n- 
wearied  exertions  in  raising  a  fiind  for  the  education  of 
all  uneducated  children  of  every  denomination,  sect,  or 
class  of  society." 

Miss  Plausem. — A  most  noble,  splendid,  magnifieeBi 
idea,  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age  in  whieh  we  five.  1 
should  think  that  a  gold  medal,  with  aa  appro^te  in- 
scription, would  be  quite  the  thing. 
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MUt  TritMhek, — I  do  not  think,  in  the  present  state 
of  oia  Arnds,  that  we  could  conBcientionBly  appropriate 
anj  of  oar  Society's  money  for  this  purpose. 

Mn.  Doutem. — There  are  difficulties  in  everything, 
no  doubt ;  bat  suppose,  as  a  lady  body,  we  sabscribe  for 
a  portrait  of  him,  done  by  Watson  (Gordon ;  no  donbt  the 
demands  there  would  be  for  engrayings  of  the  same 
woald  more  than  cover  the  expenses. 

Mist  Continent, — Why,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  the  antique,  and  think  a  bust  or  statue  would 
be  more  generally  acceptable  to  a  refined  public,  such  as 
that  of  our  Modem  Athens. 

Mrs,  Stortnawty. — But  we  must  consider  the  style  of 
his  features,  ladies.  We  see  him  generally  with  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  and  a  Scotch  wig,  with  a  snuff-box  in 
his  huid ;  and,  consider,  that,  before  he  sits  for  his  bust, 
he  mast  have  off  his  wig,  also  the  spectacles,  and  his 
throat  uncovered.  Though  I  dearly  love  the  good  man, 
I  fear  that  he  will  never  do  in  sculpture.  Since  my  resi- 
denee  in  Rome,  my  taste  has  been  much  refined  in  these 
matters. 

Mn.  SmUy. — But  inay  your  taste  not  be  fiistidiouB,  or 
too  refined,  my  dear  madam  t 

Mrs.  Stormaway. — Too  refined  !  there  fs  no  danger  of 
that,  you  may  rest  assured.  Being  too  refined  Is  as 
little  to  be  feared  as  being  too  good. 

Lady  Cvtem. — I  think  we  ought  to  consult  Mr.  Pil- 
lagewell  himself,  on  that  point. — AU  agree, 

Mn.  Pursy, — But,  before  we  decide,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  expense.  I  believe,  either  a  bust  or  a  por- 
trait, done  by  the  best  artist,  cannot  cost  less  than  £100. 

Miss  Sumph. — Oh,  never  fear  for  the  money !  We  shall 
ea«h  of  us  take  a  book,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  we 
shall  Boon  get  people  glad  to  subscribe  for  so  laudable  a 
purpose. 

Mn,  Doutem, — I  do  not  know ;  there  are  so  many  de- 
mands upon  people's  money ;  but  time  will  show. 

Mn,  Prosy, — With  your  permission,  ladies,  I  will  read 
7on  a  Tery  sweet  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
oor  late  Secretary,  Miss  Scribewell,  who,  yon  know, 
married  that  worthy  man,  Mr.  Gentle,  who  is  settled  at 
Dowellpore,  one  of  our  missionary  stations  in  Gulmahawk. 

All  the  Ltuiiee. — That  will  be  very  interesting. 

Mn.  Prosy, — Mr.  Grentle  is  a  very  experienced  lively 
Christian,  and  his  wife,  as  you  know,  is  no  less  so — Mrs, 
Prosy  opens  the  letter,  and  eommenees  reading  in  a  roiee 
ttarcely  audible  from  softness  and  sweetness — It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee,  as  you  see,  ladies.  ''My  dear- 
est friends" — mumbles  a  little — this  is  family  matters. 
She  expresses  herself  very  sweetly  in  thoughtfulness  for 
her  safe  voyage  ;  is  not  that  so  nice  % — die  mumbles  a  little 
«/>r«— **You  will  feel  for  us,  my  beloved  friends,  in  the 
sacrifice  made  in  leaving  our  native  country,  to  wander 
as  pilgrims  in  a  far  distant  land ;  far  from  the  delights 
and  comforts  of  home ;  our  domestic  circle  ;  the  firesides 
of  Britain,  and  all  the  privileges  so  peculiarly  belonging 
to  our  dear  native  island ;  but  the  call  was  plain,  we  had 
only  to  obey." 

Mn.  Doutem  interrupts, — Pray,  Mrs.  Prosy,  will  you 
inform  me  what  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gentle  in  going  out  to  Gulmahawk ;  I  under- 
!^nd  he  had  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  a  church  at 
home,  and  Miss  Scribewell  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  made  the  sacrifice,  which 
erery  woman  makes  when  she  follows  her  husband  either 
to  India,  America,  Australia,  or  elsewhere. 

All  the  Ladies, — Oh !  Mrs.  Doutem,  you  are  too  se- 
vere. Our  friend  Charlotte  Scribewell  is  a  deeply  spi- 
ritnal  Christian. 

Mn.  Douiem, — I  hope  so  ;  but  I  only  deny  that  she 
has  made  any  great  sacrifice  as  far  as  I  know ;  she  re- 
fused no  comfortable  offers  at  home  in  order  to  follow 
Mr.  Gentle. 

Miss  Sumph. — I  beg  your  pardon ;  she  might  have 
married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chimpy  of  Iceland. 

Lady  Peaeemake. — In  charity  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  nothing  but  the  best  motives  prompted  Mr.  and 
Mw.  Gentle  to  accept  of  their  present  situation  at  Gul- 
mahawk. We  have,  alas !  but  too  few  Henry  Martyns, 
who  indeed  have  left  all  to  follow  Christ. 


Mits  Sumph. — And  it  is  certain  that  the  Gentles  hav« 
made  sacrifices ;  for,  you  see,  they  both  tell  you  so. 

Mrs,  Doutem, — ^Flease  to  go  on,  dear  Mrs.  Prosy. 

Mrs,  Prosy  mumbles  over  a  few  lines,  ^en  reeom- 
menees:  ''But,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  trying  circum- 
stances, we  have  here  and  there  met  with  several  cheer* 
ing  occurrences.  A  little  girl,  Ora  Saab,  has  been  for 
some  months  evidently  showing  an  inquiring  disposi- 
tion ;  it  is  indeed  a  deUghtful  task  'to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.'  Little  Ora  has  committed  the  whole 
of  Watt's  Busy  Bee  in  English  to  memory,  which,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  the  English  language  to  a  Gul- 
mahawk ear,  I  consider  as  a  very  great  attainment ;  and 
I  look  forward  to  Ora  as  likely  to  become  a  very  nsefhl 
assistant  to  me,  in  my  arduous  duties  of  teaching ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankfhl  that  our  own  children, 
lovely  babes,  are  all  that  the  fondest  parents  could  de- 
sire. Already  little  Tommy  says,  'Dearest  ma,  take 
me  with  you  to  church  f  and  his  sister.  Chatty,  cries  to 
go  along  with  him.  It  is  delightf^il  to  see  such  in- 
stances of  early  piety." 

Now,  if  one  of  the  world's  unspiritual  ladies  had  ven- 
tured to  put  forth  this,  there  would  have  been  a  sad 
outcry ;  and  the  chief  merit  of  this  book  is,  that  the  cen- 
sure proceeds  from  a  quarter  at  which  the  persons  whose 
improvement  is  sought  cannot  possibly  cavil. 

Many  of  the  Edinburgh  Public  Charities  pass  in  re- 
view, and  none  are  found  without  drawbacks,  and  need  of 
reform  and  improvement.  The  anthor,  for  instance,  while 
she  thinks  that  the  inmates  of  the  Bridewell  and  House 
of  Refiige  require  a  more  rousing  and  impressive  style 
of  preaching,  also  allows  that  they  would  be  the  better 
of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  food.  We  shall  again  extract 
a  few  sentences,  almost  at  random  : — 

I  could  wish  that  the  allowance  of  food  should  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  inmates.  There  is  but  one  state  of  stomach  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Charitable  Institutions,  and  I  certainly 
wish  that  some  pecuniary  return  should  be  made  to  some 
of  the  excellent  workers  who  labour  there  ;  but  I  fear, 
unless  more  money  can  be  obtained,  this  plan  will  not  be 
adopted. 

•  ••••• 

It  has  often  annoyed  me  to  hear  ladies,  who  pretend 
to  have  common  sense,  have  the  presumption  to  think 
that  by  mere  scolding,  reproof,  and  talk,  they  can  force 
people  to  become  good ;  I  am  only  surprised  that  the 
inmates  behave  as  well  as  they  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. Think  what  we  would  feel  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life  to  be  torn  from  our  homes,  and  all  at  once 
made  to  conform  to  a  kind  of  boarding-school  life,  and 
nearly  deprived  of  liberty  ;  similar  is  the  case  with  many 
a  poor  inmate  of  the  House  of  Refuge  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
my  opinion  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  qualified  members  of  Committees  for  chari- 
table purposes,  till  they  have  resided  for  at  least  a  week 
in  the  House  of  Reftige,  Bridewell,  Prison,  Workhouse, 
Penitentiary,  or  any  other  place  of  reformation,  and  not 
take  upon  them  to  make  laws  and  regulations  until  they 
know  from  experience  what  possibly  may  be  the  feel- 
ings of  an  inmate  of  such  places. 

A  TBE-TOTAL  BANQUET  :  THE  SCENE  AS  ABOVE  DESCRIBED. 

Miss  P.  aside, — This  tee-totalism  is  not  so  bad  as  I  ex- 
pected ;  but  Lady  Arabella  is  very  rich,  who  can  afford 
to  give  a  tee-total  in  this  style. — Dr.  Trueman  saws  graee, 
anJ  Mr.  Faithful  takes  the  lower  end  of  the  tabie.  The 
China  herb,  which  eheen  but  not  inebriates,  is  now  ready 
to  be  poured  out. 

•  ■•••• 

Lady  A, — Tell  Fanchon  to  bring  me  my  viniagrette, 
and  the  aromatic  salts  out  of  the  drawing-room  ;  I  feel 
a  slight  headache. — Faw^on  returns  tpith  the  articles  in 
auesUon,  and  Lady  Arabella  forthwith  applies  them  to 
ker  nose.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Anti-tobaero  So' 
eiety,  on  a  similar  emergency y  teould  have  perhaps  com* 
milted  the  enormity  of  taking  a  snuff,    liow  unequally 
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teema  the  allotment  of  th€  ffood  tkitufs  of  tA^  wyild  to  our 
thort-aighted  limited  vitfirf.  The  riclt  ttekly  from  luxury, 
the  poor  from  depritatiofu ;  the  one  overheated  and  irri- 
tated by  too  much  warmth,  the  other  thivering  and  itarting 
from  dearth  of  eoal.  Apparently  all  ctre  now  prepared 
for  an  attack  on  the  good  tkingt  tet  before  them.  But  Mr, 
Faithful  and  Miu  tlumimg  in  vain  attempt  to  understand 
the  newly-intented  eoffee-pot.  Mite  Emma  Humbug  at- 
tempts to  explain,  Mr.  Faithful  tainly  attempte  to  under- 
stand, he  touches  a  wrong  spring,  off  starts  the  lid,  out 
spouts  the  boiling  coffee ;  at  the  same  numenZ  the  lid  fiies 
off  from  a  sympathetic  tase  of  boiling  water,  a  great  fuss 
takes  place,  the  table  all  covered  with  coffee  grounds, 
tea  leaves,  ^c, ;  dears!  ohs!  ohs!  heard  from  various  parts 
of  the  tcMe,  All  the  ladies  rise;  muck  talk  ensues;  muck 
advice  is  given.  At  hut  it  is  happily  discovered  that  no 
one  is  hurt;  Uie  consternation  subsides;  the  gowns  are 
wiped;  fingers  are  held  up;  and  the  obstreperous  coffee- 
pot and  vase  are  sent  off  in  disgrace,  and  are  revUsoed  by 
a  plain  Rockingham  pot  and  kettle  of  the  same — the  uproar 
ceases.  This  comes  of  tee-totalism,  murmurs  Miss  Pendra- 
gon;  however,  order  is  re-estMished,  and  theu  all  make 
an  excellent  meal,  talking  on  a  variety  of  mtseellaneous 
subjects.  Lady  Arahdla  then  rose,  Mr,  Faithful  re- 
turned thanks,  and  the  party  culjoumed  to  the  drawingh 
room ;  and  Lady  AraheUa,  who  was  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, opened  the  grand  piano,  and  with  her  daughter, 
Miss  Matilda  Wishwell,  sang  that  beautiful  duet  from 
Handel,  '^Oh  Lovely  Peace,"  "and.  "in  sweetest  Har- 
mony theu  lAved,**  and  finally,  "  Lord  remember  David.** 
Many  of  the  company  enjoyed  the  music  very  much;  but 
Lady  ArabeUa  on  this  occasion  tkought  it  was  better  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Trueman  and 
Mr,  Faithful,  Accordingly  the  instrument  was  closed, 
and  the  party  seated  thenuidves  in  groups  in  different  parts 
of  the  room. 

THE  BATIONALB  OF   LADIES*  SOCIETXBS. 

Lady  Sensible, — I  think  my  good  fHend  Miss  Pendra- 
gon  threw  out  hints,  before  we  went  to  tea,  as  if  she 
thought  that  oar  associations,  as  we  call  them,  of  ladies, 
did  not  always  adopt  the  most  judioioas  means  for  the 
amelioration  and  moral  improvement  of  the  destitnte  and 
depraved  of  our  own  countrywomen. 

Miss  Lowlymind, — Oh,  certainly,  we  have  much  reason 
to  lie  low  in  the  dust,  when  we  see  how  often  our  best 
efforts  turn  out  to  be  foUy,  and  how  little,  yea,  how  less 
than  Uttle,  we  can  accomplish  in  our  own  strength. 

Miss  Selfignoramus, — And  pray,  ma'am,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  other  means  you  or  any  other  Christian 
lady  in  your  wisdom  could  suggest,  as  better  adapted 
than  those  adopted  by  our  Society,  for  improving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  poor !  What  can  be  better  than 
long  imprisonment,  short  commons,  and  hard  work! 

Lady  S. — Why,  I  believe  the  solitary  system  has 
never  been  productive  of  much  good. 

Miss  Selfesteem. — Why,  ma'am,  youll  allow  Mrs.  Fry 
to  be  of  some  authority,  and  she,  you  know,  entirely  ap- 
proves of  the  solitary  system. 

Lady  S, — Pardon  me.  Miss  Selfesteem,  Mrs.  Fry  ap- 
proves of  the  separate,  not  the  solitary  system. 

Miss  L. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  regulate 
either  the  laws  or  morals  of  the  land,  but  this  is  my  own 
experience, 

"Dumb  let  all  other  legislators  be, 
And  only  Jesua  Instate  for  me.*^ 

Dr,  T. — I  must  say  I  agree  with  Miss  Lowlymind,  in 
thinking  that  there  is  rather  too  great  a  tendency  in  the 
Christian  world  at  present,  to  imagine  that  much  of  the 
great  work  of  conversion  may  be  accomplished  by  con- 
finement, deprivations,  lectures,and  laws,  almost  amount- 
ing to  severity ;  the  natural  heart  is  cruel,  severity  may 
huden  or  break  the  spirit ;  but  love  alone  can  subdue 
and  soften  the  stony  heart.  And  what  was  the  manner 
pf  the  Saviour  of  sinners  while  on  earth!  I  own  he 
spoke  with  a  power  no  mere  man  ever  possessed,  and 
(hat  circumstances  are  much  altered,  though  the  heart 
of  mjHi  remain!  the  samei  sIdco  hid  advent  upoQ  earth, 
Did  !)•  OQmnu^Qd  Mary  Magdalene  »Qd  other  eipf^l 


the  tread-mill,  had  such  an  instrument  of  pnuishment 
existed  in  Jerusalem  in  those  days  1  No !  his  wonib 
were  peace  :  "  Go  and  sin  no  more.  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given. He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  lint 
cast  a  stone  at  her."  And  even  to  the  woman  of  Suna- 
ria,  no  word  of  reproach  was  uttered ;  and  for  the  mal- 
titude  who  cried  out.  Crucify  him!  crucify  him!  he 
prayed,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  I"  And  has  he  not  ''left  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps." 

Lady  S, — I  agree  entirely  with  you.  Dr.  Tnemao ; 
there  is  too  little  of  that  heavenly  spirit  amongst  u, 
which  grieves  when  it  hears  of  sins,  and  cries  and  sheds 
tears  of  bitter  sorrow  over  our  faUen  fellow-creatores ; 
this,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  why  so  little  fruit  appears 
firom  our  labours,  we  are  all  so  apt  to  blame  the 
wretched  creatures  with  whom  we  converse,  withoat 
sufficiently  taking  into  consideration  the  disadraota- 
geous  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed— 
not  reflecting  that  but  for  the  restraining  grace  of  God, 
with  all  our  advantages,  we  might  have  been  worse. 

Miss  Selfesteem, — But  surely.  Lady  Sensible,  yoor  good 
sense  must  point  out  to  yon  the  necessity  of  hanng 
strict  rules,  calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality,  in  every  institution  which  ladies  profess- 
ing religion  undertake  to  superintend. 

Lady  8, — Oh,  certainly ;  and  every  gentle  means 
taken  to  see  them  enforced  ;  but  to  punish  is  a  delicate 
and  a  doubtfUl  matter,  and,  when  absolutely  necessarr, 
requires  to  be  done  with  great  tenderness,  much  pni\t- 
ness,  great  love,  and  with  the  consideration  that,  as  io 
a  great  measure  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  so  is  vice  its 
own  punishment ;  and  in  all  cases  of  iignry  and  iigne- 
tice  done  to  us  as  private  individuals,  we  should  recall 
to  our  remembrance  that  text,  "Vengeance  is  mine ;  I 
will  repay,  ssith  the  Lord." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  Dr.  Tmenuui's  exbortatioo 
will  not  be  without  effect  among  the  rigidly  righteous. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  family  group  of  the  Oitf-</' 
worlds,  whose  vanity  and  pride  are  as  much  in  its  pomps 
and  shows  as  those  of  any  unrenewed  person  whaterer ; 
nor  for  many  other  shrewd  and  derer  showings-op  of 
the  Spiritual  exclusives  :  but  heartily  commending  the 
book  for  its  spirit,  its  object,  and  its  execution,  we  coo- 
elude  with  those  observations  on  the  duty  of  ahugir- 
ing:— 

There  are  many  who  tally  admit  the  uigencj  of  the 
call  upon  Christians  to  charity  or  alms-deeds,  yet  who 
so  limit  the  qualifications  they  require  in  the  recipients 
of  their  bounty,  that  their  sphere  is  narrow  indeed :  their 
own  church — ^their  own  parish — their  own  dependantf— 
and  the  almost  sweepingly  exclusire  clause,  pfrfed 
worth,  in  the  objects  to  be  relieved.  To  the  first  of  theH 
we  reply,  that  we  admit  strongly  that  "if  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  o^ 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel," 1  Tim.  V.  8.  ''As  we  have  therefore  opportunity, 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi.  10.  To  the  latter 
we  answer,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  maketh  his  son  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  uiyust,"  Matt.  v.  45.  And  we  woald 
call  their  attention  to  the  important  lessons  taught  in 
Matt,  xviii.  32,  33.  "  I  forgave  thee  aU  that  debt- 
oughtest  thou  not  therefore  to  have  had  oompasion  on 
thy  fellow-servant!"  and  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, Luke  X.  29 — 38,  we  are  taught  to  relieve  mi- 
sery, as  we  have  opportunity,  without  regard  tocircum* 
stances,  sect,  or  party. 

Thus,  all  the  plausible  and  not  unfounded  fctis  of 
many,  to  countenance  vice,  idleness,  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, laiiness,  &c.,  are  ftiUy  answered  in  the  foregoinf  t 
and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture :  and  it  is  ohTj- 
Qus,  that  ^he  risk  incurred  of  relieying  the  unworthy  i^ 
a  lew  evil  than  that  of  allowing  a  foUow-emttre  ^ 
perid)  for  iraqt  of  food  and  raimont,  booaopf  vy  m  ^ 
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There  \»  AUoiSiflr  cImb  «f  ot>JeetOHy  oHhodox-talken 
-•yet  I  much  feiir  self-deoeWen — ^vrho  have  almost  per- 
enaded  themselTes  and  othen,  that  those  who  practioe 
abne-giTiiig  to  any  amonnt,  are  fai  great  danger  of  rest- 
ing in  "  dead  works,"  *"  deeds  of  the  law/'  Rom.  m.  20., 
ud  <iaote  tiie  beginning  of  the  ISth  chapter  of  Corin- 
thians  as  aa  apostolie  warning  against  the  danger  of  gir- 
ing  all  one's  goods  to  feed  the  poor.* 

We  aie  again  tempted,  by  the  tnuakM  on  the  Tirtn* 
OQB  denimoiation  of  the  Widow  IMU,  a  eommon  street 
beggar,  whose  farewell  entertainment  is  thns  placed  in 
Joxta-position  with  an  axistoooratio  banquet : — 

We  haTo  been  informed  that  Widow  Do-ill  gave  a 
fkrewell  feast,  on  the  evening  preceding  her  departure, 
to  her  friends,  at  Lncky  Bfacleek's.  l£is  eoming  to  the 
ears  of  the  rigid  stieklers  for  economy  in  the  poor,  was 
made  a  pretence  for  closing  their  hands  against  street 
beggars.  The  ftinds  employed  in  giving  this  entertain- 
ment were  raised  by  open  begging.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
pic-nic  ;  but  we  do  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
We  have  been  informed  tnat,  some  years  ago,  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  city  of  Bath,  for  guests  to  leave  their  con- 
tributions on  the  table,  for  remuneration  for  lights  and 
waiters ;  and  that,  in  the  Modem  Athens,  the  most 
splendid  entertainments  are  given  upon  tiek^ — ^while  the 
oslentatious,  though  perhaps  unconscious  host,  is  already 
deeply  in  arrears  to  his  creditors.  The  halls  of  enter- 
tainment, and  the  viands,  were  indeed  somewhat  differ- 
ent In  the  higher  circles  every  element  was  laid  under 
eontribntion  : — ^fowls  of  the  air^ — ^fish  of  the  deep  sea^ — 
the  deer  of  the  forest, — ^the  spices  of  Arabia^ — ^fruits  of 
erery  clime, — ^wines  of  every  country,  i^m  humble  port 
to  imperial  tokay^— all  prepared  wiUi  scientific  skill,  and 
serred  with  luxurious  taste,  composed  this  feast.  At  the 
other  feast,  there  was  fried  pork,  and  salt-fish,  and 
cheese,  and  aie,  and  whisky,  and  tobacco-pipes.  The 
mbjects  of  conversation  were  in  some  respects  similar, 
though  couched  in  different  terms ;  and  reformers  and 
anti-refoimers  mingled  in  both  circles — ^in  the  one,  the 
characters  of  the  notorious  charitable  and  uncharitable 
were  freely  discussed  ^in  the  other^  the  ^ups  and 
downs  of  the  powers  that  be." 

We  now  exhort  the  religious  female  world  to  look 
steadfestly  into  this  mirror  held  up  by  one  of  themselves. 

Th  MueeUaneous  WritMgti^Dr.M^OHe.  Edited 

hy  his  Son.    I  toL  Bto,,  pp.  676. 

These  collected  Renuuns  of  a  popular  and  excellent 
writer  consist  of  reprints  of  Biographies,  Reviews,  and 
ooeaeional  Pamphlets  upon  subjects  connected  with  £e- 
eIesiastiealalfiiir8,andprineipaUyChurohGovemmentand 
t^Kipline.  The  Bioobaphib  will  permanently  form  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  They  are  those  of 
eminent  Scottish  Worthies,  or  illustrious  Protestant 
Beformers  of  foreign  countries,  and  are  written  with 
knowledge  and  love.  The  Reviews  are  chiefly  of  a  de- 
fensive, or  controvereial  nature,  and  are  distinguished 
ss  much  by  acuteness  and  intellectual  power  as  by  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  writer.  One  Review,  of  great 
length,  in  which  Dr.  M'Crie,  strong  in  the  fiuth,  buckled 
en  his  armour,  and  took  the  field  against  the  mighty 
"  Wiard  of  the  North"  during  the  very  potency  of  his 
enchantments,  ouj^t  to  be  studied,  as  a  corrective,  by 
those  who  draw  their  notions  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  from  the  descriptions  of  Scott,  and 
etui  more  by  those  who  take  their  ideas  of  the  cavaliere 
'^  the  same  suspicious  source.  There  never  wae  a 
Bore  erroneous  impression  of  a  public  character  conveyed 

^How  very  few  have  ever  been  known  to  impoverish  thsm- 
telves  by  giTinc  to  the  poor !  Dr,  Coldstream,  who  died  lately, 
WM  al]«ged  to  have  done  so. 

so.  XC*-V0L,  vui. 


to  readers  than  that  ifrfdeh  Seott  has  gtvsn  of  ttie  serpent- 
like cold-blooded  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  whom  M'Crie 
has  stripped  of  his  glossy  8kin,and  exhibited  in  his  natural, 
naked,  and  repulsive  deformity.  Though  we  will  never 
believe  that  Seott  wrote  that  which  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  his  novels  with  malioeprepenit  against  the  Covenant- 
ers and  high-flying  Presbyterians,  there  is  no  question 
that  Old  Mofialfty  contains  bane  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  freedom,  against  which  Dr.  M'Crie  has  with  fervent 
seal  applied  the  antidote.  This  Review  made  so  strong 
an  impression  at  the  time,  that  Hr.  Scott,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  up  his  mind  to  take  no  notice  of  criticism, 
found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself;  which  he  did  indi- 
rectly in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  Review  of  one  of 
his  own  Romances.  The  controversy,  from  the  end* 
nenee  and  attainments  of  the  opponents,  is  one  of  no  or- 
dinary interest.  In  historical  learning,  and  unwearied 
minute  research,  we  need  not  say  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  no  match  for  the  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox  ; 
and  one  almost  regrets  that  so  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity should  have  been  spent  upon  an  indirect  and 
merely  vindicatory  work.  Scott  and  M'Crie  appear  at 
this  time  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  champions  of  their 
different  sides — Scott,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  at- 
tacking the  Presbyterian  party,  in  such  articles  as  the 
Review  of  Kiikton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
and  M'Crie,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  recriminating  or 
defending  in  his  notice  of  Turner's  Life  and  Times. 

A  Pamphlet,  originally  published  before  the  passing 
of  the  femous  Veto  Act,  and  entitled  'What  ought  the 
General  Assembly  to  do  at  the  Present  Crisis,"  comes  in 
pat  to  the  times.  There  is  one  original  article  in  the 
volume,  in  which,  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  wo- 
men to  vote  in  the  election  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Dr. 
M'Crie  takes  the  ungallant  side  ;  but  allows  (as  a  matter 
of  expediency  only)  women  to  vote  in  those  congrega- 
tions where  the  innovation  is  already  practised. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  Dr.  M'Crie  on 
the  rights  of  Hiristian  women,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Candlishes,  Cunninghams,  and  Chalmerses  of  the 
Church  will  at  once  recognise  the  claims  of  the  sex,  since 
they  have  lately  keenly  canvassed  them  of  all  ages  and 
degrees,  both  for  m^ney  to  carry  on  the  ¥rar  with  the  Civil 
Courts,  and  for  names  to  swell  petitions  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Parliament,  about  matters  which  require  folly 
as  much  Judgment  as  the  choice  of  a  pastor  or  an  elder. 
These  Rev.  Gentlemen,  at  least,  will  now  grant  the  same 
freedom  to  women  which  is  allowed  to  them  in  the  Seces- 
sion Church,  where  they  have  as  much  to  say  in  the 
choice  of  a  spiritual  teacher  as  women  usually  have  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband,  whatever  use  they  may  make 
of  either  of  these  rights.    It  must  at  all  events  be  con- 
ceded, that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  not  to  say  in- 
sulting, than  to  make  convenient  tools  of  the  poor  wo- 
men in  one  set  of  cireumstaaces,  and  to  treat  them  with 
exclusion  and  contempt  in  another,  where  their  agency 
does  not  happen  to  be  wanted  for  party  purposes.    One 
argument  used  by  Dr.  M'Crie  is,  that  women  being  in 
general  the  minority  in  congregations,  would,  if  they  had 
the  right  of  voting,  take  the  choice  of  the  pastor  into 
their  own  hands— ''thus  usurping  authority  over  the 
man.**    But  this  is  plainly  sophism.    If  the  ladies  are 
entitled  to  such  rights  at  all,  they  must  also  have  the  or- 
dioary  rights  of  all  majorities  ;  nor  is  it  very  probable 
that  they  would  all  combine  against  the  men.    We  re- 
commend the  Tolume  M  mi  important  addition  to 

WQM%  woriu. 
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Tike  DomeaHc  ManaffemeiU  of  the  Sid-Boom.  By 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D^  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Longman  1^  Co.    Pp.  606. 

ThiB  uaefiil  and  instniotiye  treatiM  ib  inflcribed  to  the 
.Women  of  Great  Britain ;  and  no  better  volnme  has  for 
yean  been  written  for  their  information  and  gnidance. 
A  copious  introduction  treats  of  the  causes  and  symptoms 
of  disease ;  the  tendencies  of  particular  habits  of  life  upon 
health ;  and  the  influences  of  food,  air,  exercise ;  aadalso  of 
the  recognition  and  preyention  of  particular  diseases,  and 
the  common  prognottia  cit  disease.  This  introduction, 
though  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  spedftc  directions 
giyen  concerning  'the  sick-room,  is  indispensable  to  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  endless  yariety  of  cir- 
cumstances which  may  arise,  and  with  the  duties  which 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  conyalescent  demand  from  the 
nurse.  Were  eyery  obseryer  not  aware  of  the  lamentable 
stupidity  and  prejudices  of  regular  sick-nurses,  and  of 
the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  women  in  the  sick- 
room, who  are  otherwise  what  is  consideredjwell-educated 
and  accomplished,  some  of  the  directions  might  be  con- 
sidered too  minute  and  trifling  to  be  placed  in  a  printed 
page.  But  those  who  are  most  competent  to  Judge  will 
be  the  least  ready  to  pronounce  any  one  of  them  super- 
fluous ;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  small  things  that  the  author 
is  really  most  original,  and  calculated  to  be  most  gene- 
rally nsefhl. 

After  the  introduction  aboye  alluded  to,  the  Doctor 
begins  with  the  choice  and  ftuidshing  of  the  sick-room, 
when  the  lingering  nature,  or  particular  character,  of 
the  disease  makes  it  necessary  to  appropriate  a  room  to 
the  patient  and  nurse.  He  discusses  VaUUalumf  CUan- 
lineUf  QuUty  Darkening,  and  so  forth,  before  he  reaches 
that  important  matter,  the  qualifications  of  a  nurse. 
Her  qualifications  being  careftilly  pointed  out,  we  are 
next  instructed  in  her  duties  in  many  classes  of  circum- 
stances specified ;  and  this  necessarily  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  forms  indeed  the  main  business  of 
the  treatise.  A  chapter  is  deyoted  to  the  management 
and  diet  of  the  conyalescent,  which,  from  the  nurse, 
requires  equal  intelligence,  and  more  delicacy,  than  the 
management  of  the  sick  ;  another  to  cookery  for  the  sick 
and  conyalescent ;  and  a  concluding  section,  of  extreme 
interest,  treats  of  Mental  Influences  upon  the  body  in 
disease  and  conyalescence.  But  we  shall  best  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  work  by  a  few  specimens  in  different 
styles. 

We  imagine  it  is  not  yet  yery  generally  understood  by 
the  non-medical,  that  Erympdcu,  now  become  so  fre- 
quent, is  in  many  cases  an  infectious  febrile  disease ;  yet 
80  it  is. 

ErynpeUu  is,  in  many  cases,  an  infectious  febrile  di- 
sease ;  but,  like  eyery  other  malady  which  is  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  it  only 
attacks  those  predisposed  to  receiye  the  infection.  What 
state  of  body  causes  this  predisposition  is  not  weU  un- 
derstood ;  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  derange- 
ment of  the  digestiye  organs,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowehi.  On  this 
account,  indiriduals  who  are  exposed  to  the  infection, 
or  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  disease,  should  be 
carefhl  in  diet,  ayoiding  indigestible  and  irritating  food, 
not  indulging  in  excesses  of  any  kind,  and  sedulously 
reliering  the  bowels  ;  but  at  the  same  time  ayoiding  the 
too  ft«e  employment  of  pnrgatiyes. 

When  erysipelas  appears  in  a  house,  the  sick  person 
should  be  separated  from  the  healthy  inmates  ;  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  disease,  whether  that  be  &your- 


able  or  otherwise,  the  bedding  and  bed-«lofthefl  should  be 
washed  and  frimigated ;  and  the  room,  after  frunigation, 
white-washed  and  painted.  So  infectious  is  erympelaa, 
that  eyen  this  system  of  cleansing  is  sometimes  insolK- 
eient  to  check  the  extension  of  the  disease.  In  one  of 
the  wards  of  tibe  Infirmary  of  Montrose,  notwithstandii^ 
all  the  patients  were  remoyed,  and  ftunigaiionB  and 
white-washing  were  adopted,  the  disease  continued  to 
attack  eyery  fresh  patient  who  was  placed  in  it ;  so  that 
it,  at  lengtii,  became  neoassary  to  shut  up  the  Inflrmary 
for  a  conMderable  time. 

When  erysipelas  has  onee  made  its  attack,  few  di- 
seases are  more  apt  to  recur.  The  best  mode  of  guardnig 
against  this  susoeptibility  is  to  inyigorate  the  body,  with- 
out inducing  plethora.  I  haye  seen  the  tepid  shower- 
bath  most  ttseftd  in  such  cases.  A  modeimie  share  of 
wine  may  be  taken,  but  malt  liquors  should  be  ayoided. 

BULBS  FOR  THE  PMCyBNTIOlf  OF  aHSUMATISK. 

Bkeumaiwm  is  improperly  regarded  as  an  Inflaiama- 
tory  affection  of  the  joints :  the  pains  and  inflammation 
there  stand  in  the  same  degree  to  the  disease  as  the 
pustules  or  the  scarlet  eruption,  in  small-pox  and  ra 
scarlet  feyer,  do  to  these  diseases.  In  rheumatism,  the 
pains  are  merely  tiie  symptoms  of  a  general  disease :  it 
is  to  this  therefore  that  the  attention  is  to  be  turned. 
There  is,  in  eyery  instance,  a  condition  of  plethora  which 
constitutes  the  predisposition  to  rheumatism,  and  which 
renders  cold  or  exposure  to  currents  of  air  capable  «f 
producing  the  disease.  With  the  medical  treatment  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  interfere ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
preyention  of  the  attack,  or  the  warding  oflT  its  letara 
after  it  has  been  relieyed,  we  would  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing rules : — 

1.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commence  the 
renewal  of  the  moyements  of  the  afilected  joints  as  earty 
as  possible  after  the  pain  is  allayed.  Their  strength 
and  fiexibility  depend  solely  on  tiie  early  renewal  of 
motion :  on  the  contrary,  rest  tends  to  retard  the  health 
of  the  affected  parts,  which  remain  painfhl  and  stiff,  and 
resist  eyery  moyement  which  is  attempted:  the  more 
motion  is  cultiyated,  the  sooner  are  the  limbs  restored 
to  their  natural  functions.  Their  exercise  recoyers  the 
balance  of  the  circulation,  preyents  effhsion,  aids  absorp- 
tion, and  consequently  fayours  flexibility.  If  rest  be 
indulged,  from  the  dread  of  pain,  the  joints  and  the 
parts  surroiftiding  them  become  rigid,  contracted,  and 
permanently  impaired,  whilst  the  muscles  waste  and 
lose  their  power  of  contracting. 

2.  Friction,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  salt-water  shower- 
bath,*  haye  a  powerful  effect  in  warding  off  the  retuns 
of  the  disease. 

3.  Flannel  next  the  skin  is  essential ;  bat  it  shoaM 
not  be  worn  during  the  summer  months.  It  ought  not, 
howeyer,  to  be  too  soon  left  off*,  nor  too  late  resumed. 

4.  Acids,  saccharine  matters,  pastry,  and  whatoTcr 
can  contribute  to  a  dyspeptic  state  of  the  digestiye 
organs,  should  be  ayoided  ;  and,  unless  the  strength  be 
greatly  reduced,  water  should  be  the  only  beyerage. 

When  wmiting  of  blood  has  once  occurred  in  any  per- 
son, it  is  yery  apt  to  recur,  sometimes  spontaneoiialy, 
sometimes  on  exposure  to  exciting  causes ;  sach,  tar  ex- 
ample, as  yiolent  mental  emotions,  whether  of  a  de- 
pressing or  an  exciting  kind ;  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
some  customary  eyacuation,  such  as  blood  from  pflee ; 
or,  in  females,  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  monthly 
uterine  secretion,  from  exposure  to  cold  or  other  eaoees. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  much  importaaoe  for  indiyidnals  sub- 
ject to  this  species  of  hsemonhage  to  maintain  as  per^ 
feet  a  state  of  mental  tranquillity  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  bowels  open  by  exercise  ;  and,  if  purgatiyee  be  re- 
quired, by  mild  aperients,  ayoiding  drastic  catfnrtica 
and  all  mechanical  or  other  irritants. 

From  the  obseryations  on  VentUatioky  we  copy  the 
following : — 
Under  no  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


*  The  lalt-water  ihower-hath  is  made  by  the 
quart  of  lalt  brine  to  three  pailsfel  of  water. 
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remif k,  is  the  TentiUtion  of  the  nck-room  bo  essentuJ 
M  in  febrile  diaeaees  of  an  infectiou$  kind.*  It  may, 
howftTeri  be  conaolatory  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend sach  eases,  to  know,  that  infection  commnnioated 
throng  the  air  zarely  extends  above  a  few  feet  from 
the  body  of  the  patient ;  and,  even  in  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases,  with  the  exception  of  confluent  small-pox 
and  scarlet  ferer  of  the  wont  kind,  its  influence  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards,  if  the  room  be  well  ventilated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  ventilation  be  neglected,  the  power 
of  infection  becomes  greatly  augmented  from  its  con- 
centration in  conflned  and  quiescent  air :  it  even  settles 
upon  the  clothes  of  the  attendants  and  the  furniture  of 
the  room ;  and  these  imbibe  it  most  readily  when  their 
texture  is  woolly,  fur,  or  cotton,  or  any  loose  or  downy 
sabstaoce  capable  of  receiving  and  readily  retaining  the 
air.  Smooth  and  polished  surfaces  do  not  easily  receive 
or  retain  infectious  matter;  consequently,  the  nurses 
and  attendants,  in  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  should 
haye  glaied  gowns,  and  aprons  of  oiled  silk. 

In  no  infectious  diseases  are  these  rules  more  essen- 
tially necessary  than  in  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever.  It 
is  well  known  that,  if  the  bed-clothes  of  a  patient  la- 
booring  under  either  scarlet  fever  or  small-pox  be  closely 
folded  up,  they  will  retain  the  infectious  matter,  and 
coomnnicate  the  disease  at  a  great  distance  of  time ; 
bat  the  influence  of  free  ventilation  is  so  great,  that 
medical  practitioners  who  are  attending  small-pox  pa- 
tients, and  who  go  f^m  them  into  the  open  air,  do  not 
spread  the  disease.  Indeed,  all  infection  is  weakened 
by  dilotion  with  air.  The  danger  of  infection  is  aug- 
mented if,  along  with  bad  ventibttion,  tiie  atmosphere  of 
the  room  be  moist  fh>m  any  cause. 

It  is  fhrther  consolatory  to  know  that  the  infectious 
matter,  even  of  the  most  virulent  description,  is  not 
poisottous  to  every  one  who  is  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  ite  faifluence.  A  predisposition  of  the  body  to  receive 
the  infection  must  exist  before  it  can  be  communicated  ; 
a  condition  which  is  augmented  by  fatigue  and  watch- 
ing, defective  nourishment,  mental  depression,  or  any- 
thing which  can  lower  the  vital  powers.  The  necessity, 
therefore,  of  maintaining  these  by  attention  to  rest,  a 
Bsfiicient  quantity  of  gocki  and  generous  diet,  and  cheer- 
folness  of  mind,*need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

In  every  case  of  infectious  disease,  the  attendants, 
eTcn  in  the  best  ventilated  rooms,  should  stand  on  the 
windward,  or  that  side  of  the  sick-bed  from  which  the 
eonent  of  air  comes ;  as,  by  neglect  of  this  rule,  and 
by  standing  in  the  current  which  has  passed  over  the 
P&tient,  the  infectious  exhalations  are  blown  upon  them 
in  a  direct  stream  from  the  body  of  the  patient  The 
attendants  should  never  lean  over  the  sick;  nor  should 
they  receive  their  breath.  The  health,  also,  of  the 
nnrwfl  should  always  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  and 
generous  diet ;  but  not  by  brandy  nor  any  other  spirit. 

The  term  infection,  in  its  most  extensive  signification, 
implies  some  deleterious  matter,  originating  from  any 
xmrce,  and  transmitted  through  the  air,  which  is  capable 
of  causing  diseases  in  the  human  body.  When  this 
matter  is  emanated  from  the  diseased  bodies  of  men,  the 
tern  is  fk^nently  regarded  as  synonymous  with  e<m- 
<<i^;  but,  in  strictness  of  language,  the  latter  refers 
only  to  the  communication  of  disease  by  contact.  What- 
ever may  be  the  matter  of  infection,  it  may  enter  the 
body  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  or  by  the  saliva, 
or  even  through  the  surf^u^,  if  the  skin  be  abraded,  or 
if  any  ulceration  be  present.  The  influence  of  infectious 
matter  is  evidently  exerted  on  the  nervous  system,  dis- 
playing itself  by  debility,  inertness,  dislike  to  motion, 
imtaiiility  and  despondency  of  mind,  and  by  the  pro- 
dn^on  of  a  disease  similar  to  that  of  the  person  from 
*°oin  the  infretious  matter  has  proceeded. 
•  _^_^  ^^^  ^^  preventing  such  results,  not  only  is 
It  necessary  to  dilute  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  with 
pore  air,  but  also  to  destroy  the  virulence  of  the  infect- 

*  The  diMaiw  unudly  regarded  as  infections  are  typhus 
lever,  pUgue,  child-bed  (puerperal)  fever,  inHnenxa,  hooping^ 
wngh,  eonramption  in  its  latter  stages,  smaU-poz,  chicken- 
poxf  measles,  scarlet  fever,  eryiipeUs. 


ing  matter  by  ehemical  agents  or  ftunigations.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  any  aocount  of  the  numerous  substances 
which  have,  at  difi'erent  periods,  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  merely  to  mention,  that  the  most  efficient  of 
them,  and  that  one  which  is  most  commonly  employed, 
is  chlorine,  either  simply  diluted  with  atmospherical  air, 
or  mixed  with  air  and  moisture.  The  mode  of  extri- 
cating and  employing  it  shall  be  described  under  the 
head  of  Fumigations.  I  may  add  here,  that  the  sub- 
stance most  commonly  employed  as  a  diidnfecting  agent, 
namely,  vinegar,  is  of  very  little  value  ;  and  that  pas- 
tiles,  camphor,  and  other  odorous  matters,  are  worse  than 
useless.  I  think  I  am  authorised,  also,  in  affirming, 
that  no  fumigating  or  disinfecting  agent  is  equivalent  to 
cleanliness,  frequent  changes  of  the  sheets  and  linen  of 
the  patient,  and  free  ventilation,  for  checking  the  pro- 
pagation of  infection. 

Almost  every  individual  has,  at  one  time  or  other  of 
his  life,  been  teased  and  irritated  by  the  application  of 
leeches  in  the  ordinary  bungling  way.  This  may  seem 
a  very  simple  aifair ;  and  it  is  often  managed  by  females 
pretending  to  no  skill  whatever  in  nursing  Uie  sick ; 
and  yet  the  diiference  between  the  comsioii  mode  and  the 
best  mode  is  very  considerable ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  also  illustrative  of  the  practical  uses  of  this 
treatise  : — 

Leedus  are  seldom  properly  ^vplied  or  managed.  The 
part  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  applied  should  be 
washed  with  a  little  so^»  and  warm  water,  then  with 
simple  cold  water,  and,  lastly,  well  dried.  If  the  part 
be  hot  and  inflamed,  the  leeches  should  be  put,  for  a 
few  minutes,  into  tepid  water ;  and  this  should  be  done, 
also,  when  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  moutii,  or  to 
any  psjrt  of  the  body  warmer  than  the  general  matwee  ; 
but,  at  all  times,  before  they  are  applied,  they  should  be 
dried  between  the  folds  of  a  clean,  s(rft  toweL  The 
easiest  and  best  mode  of  applying  them  is,  flrst,  to  place 
the  number  to  be  used  in  a  hollow,  made  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers,  in  a  towel  folded  like  a  napkin ;  then  so 
to  turn  the  towel  and  the  leeches  upon  the  part  where 
it  is  intended  they  should  fix,  that  the  towel  will  cover 
them.  The  hand  must  be  kept  over  the  towel  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  until  they  all  bite,  which  usually  hap- 
pens in  a  tew  minutes ;  then  the  towel  may  be  removed. 
By  this  method,  twenty  or  thirty  leeches  can  be  applied 
more  rapidly,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  two,  when  each 
leech  is  separately  applied.  If  this  plan,  however,  can- 
not be  pursued,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  as,  for  example,  the  inner  or 
outer  angle  of  the  isye,  then  the  simplest  method  is  to 
scratch  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  to  apply 
the  leech  to  the  spot  moistened  with  the  blood.  When 
they  are  to  be  applied  within  the  mouth,  or  any  external 
cavity,  each  leech  should  be  put  into  a  large  quill,  with 
its  head  towards  the  open  end,  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  retained  upon  it  until  the  leech  is  fixed, 
when  the  quill  may  be  gently  withdrawn. 

Leeches  should  never  be  forcibly  detached,  as  their 
teeth  are  apt  to  separate,  and,  being  left  in  the  wound, 
to  cause  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  on  the  part. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  drop  spontaneously,  which 
being  the  result  of  a  temporary  suffocation  {aiphyxia,) 
all  muscular  energy  ceases  in  the  animal,  and  the  teetli 
shrinking,  it  drops  off  entire.  A  bread-and-water  poul- 
tice, not  too  hot,  should  then  be  laid  over  the  bites  to 
encourage  the  bleeding.  The  invalid  should  be  kept 
warm  in  bed  when  it  is  necessary  to  abstract  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  In  general,  the  bites  soon  cease  to 
bleed  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  a  copious  flow  takes  place ; 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  exhaustion,  the  poultice  should 
be  frequently  examined.  This  exhaustion  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  children  than  in  adults ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  leeches  should  not  be  applied  upon  children  late 
in  the  evening,  unless  they  are  very  urgently  required. 
It  is  also  proper,  in  young  patients,  to  select  for  their 
application  a  part  which  admits  of  pressure  ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  part  over  a  bone  or  any  other  resisting  medium, 
as  it  is  often  very  difilcult  to  staunch  the  bleeding  when 
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the  leeches  hare  hettl  applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  any 
onreBiBtiiig  part.  ♦  •  ♦  • 

It  should  be  generally  understood  that  leeches  will 
not  bite,  and  are  apt  to  fkll  olF  after  they  are  fixed,  if 
any  peculiar  odour  be  diflhsed  through  the  air  of  the 
room ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  vapour  of  hot  Tlncgar, 
or  the  smoke  from  burning  brown  paper,  or  that  from 
Ughting  a  candle  with  a  sulphur  match^or  from  blowing 
out  a  candle,  or  tobacco  smoke  ;  neither  will  they  bite  if 
the  person  has  been  taking  sulphur  internally. 

Leeches  are  often  applied,  without  surgical  advice,  to 
swellings  of  the  breast  during  nursing ;  but  they  are,  in 
such  a  case,  of  little  use.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule, 
leeches  should  not  be  applied  in  any  case  without  the 
authority  of  the  surgeon. 

In  order  to  preserre  leeches  for  re-application,  very 
little  salt  shoidd  be  used  to  make  them  diqgoige  the 
blood;  and  they  should  be  immediatelT  aftenrards 
thrown  into  clean  water,  which  ought  to  be  repeatedly 
changed,  at  least  three  or  four  times.  Instead  of  salt,  a 
little  vinegar  and  water  may  be  used ;  or  the  leeches  may 
be  merely  stripped  through  the  fingers,  and  then  thrown 
into  clean  water.  In  older  to  preserve  them,  the  vessel 
should  be  only  half  fall  of  water ;  bat  the  water  ought 
to  be  changed  once  in  eight  days. 

The  manner  and  utility  of  the  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  above  extracts.  It  Is  plain,  practical,  and 
complete  in  details  and  directions  ;  in  advice  and  obser- 
vation dear  and  judicious,  without  any  alloy  of  profes- 
sional mystery  or  pedantry. 

TkeLi/eo/Beeihoem.    Edited  by  Imm  MotchAles, 
Esq.    2  yolninefl,  with  Portrait,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Sehindler*s  Biogrn^hy  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  original  of  which  was,  some  months  since, 
notioed  so  fhlly  in  TaWs  Mcigcuinef  as  to  preclude  us 
ft^m  going  into  the  work  in  its  English  dress.  In- 
deed, the  Memoir  in  the  Magaaine  was  not  limited  to 
Sohindler's  Life,  but  adverted  toother  sonrees  of  infor- 
mation not  then  laid  open  to  the  English  public.  This, 
however,  is  Schindler's  work  at  fhll  length,  with  the  im- 
portant addition  of  several  of  Beethoven's  original 
letters,  and  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  traits  which  Mr. 
Moecheles  has  brought  forward  for  the  first  time ;  to- 
gether with  gleanings  from  W»iiJDt,aad  the  great  mas- 
ter's pupil.  Ribs. 

To  the  lovers  of  music,  these  Memoirs  have  great, 
though  melancholy,  interest ;  nor  can  any  one  with  in- 
difference contemplate  the  miseries  of  a  grsat  artist  not 
the  less  worthy  of  sympathy,  that  the  source  of  his 
nnhappiness  was  chiefly  his  own  unregulated  nund  ; 
originally,  in  all  probability,  ill-balanced,  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  feai^  calamity  which  fell  upon  him  so 
early  in  his  career,  and  the  many  un&vourable  external 
circumstances  to  which  musical  genius  appears  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  among  capricious  princely  patrons,  and 
ignoble  professional  rivals.  Anecdotes  of  Beethoven 
have  ahready  obtained  wide  circulation ;  and,  m  a  speci- 
men of  the  work,  and  a  piece  of  fine  and  genial  criticism, 
we  take,  in  preference,  this  extract  from  the  Editor^s 
PrefiMe.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Moscheles,  the  pupil  of 
Weber,  became  the  secret  worshipper  of  Beethoven,  to 
whom  he  had  the  extreme  delight  of  being  introduced  in 
1810 ;  but,  although  Beethoven  was  kind,  their  relative 
positions,  and  the  eccentric  habits  of  the  master,  forbade 
intimacy.  Ten  years  later,  alter  Moecheles  had  been 
for  some  time  established  in  London,  he  was  received  in 
Vienna  by  Beethoven  with  great  cordiality ;  and  now  we 
come  to  oar  extiact»— 

My  feelings  with  respect  to  Beethoten's  mnsio  have 
undergone  no  variation,  save  to  become  warmer.  In  the 
first  half-score  of  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  his 


works,  he  was  repulsive  to  tt6  M  well  as  attractive.  In 
each  of  them,  while  I  frit  my  mind  foscinated  by  tiie 
prominent  idea,  and  my  entiiusiasm  kindled  by  the 
fiashes  of  his  genius,  his  unlooked-for  episodes,  shiill 
dissonances,  and  bold  'modulations,  gave  me  an  unplea- 
sant sensation.  But  how  soon  did  I  become  reconciled 
to  them  I  All  that  had  appeared  hard,  I  soon  found  in- 
dispensable. The  gnome-like  pleasantries,  which  at 
first  appeared  too  distorted — ^tiie  stormy  masses  of 
sound,  which  I  found  too  chaotic — I  have,  in  after- 
times,  learned  to  love.  But,  while  retracting  my  earlj 
critical  exceptions,  I  must  still  maintain  as  my  creed, 
that  eccentricities  like  those  of  Beethoven  are  reconcQe- 
able  with  hii  works  alone,  and  are  dangerous  models  to 
other  composers,  many  of  whom  have  l>een  wrecked  m 
their  attempts  at  imitation.  Whether  the  musical  world 
can  ever  recognise  the  most  modem  examples  of  eifoit 
to  outdo  Bee&oven  in  boldness  and  originality  of  con- 
ception, I  leave  to  future  generations  to  decide. 

But  all  that  I  have  ever  felt  or  thought  of  Beethovnt, 
his  elevation  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  his  un- 
portance  to  art,  aro  so  beautifolly  expressed  by  the  cele- 
brated critic,  H.  G.  NXgeli,  that  I  shall  not  forbear  to 
avail  mvself  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  lectures.  *  •  • 
It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  critic  considen 
J.  S.  Bach  as  the  rountain-head  of  instmmentol  muse, 
and  ascribes  its  fhrther  and  gradual  development  to 
C.  P.  £.  Bach,  J.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clementi,  Cramer, 
Pleyel,  until  the  art  attained  its  clinutx  under  Beethorea 
at  &e  beginning  of  the  present  century. — **  Beethovea 
(says  NXgeli)  appeared  a  hero  in  the  art ;  and  where 
shjdl  the  historian  find  words  to  depict  the  regenermtiQa 
he  produced,  when  the  poet  himself  must  hen  feel  at  a 
loss  f  Music  had  received  two-fold  injury  in  its  purity 
of  style — I  mean  instrumental  music,  unaided  by  the 
charms  of  vocalisation,  as  it  had  existed  at  the  point  to 
which  it  had  been  elevated  by  the  Bachs.  Moiart*i 
Gantabile,  as  contrasted  with  the  strict  school,  aad 
Pleyel's  divertimento  style,  had  diluted  and  debased  it ; 
and  to  Beethoven,  the  hero,  do  we  owe  its  regenention 
now  and  for  ever.  Instinctively  original,  keenly  seajch- 
ing  for  noveltv,  resolutely  opposing  antiquated  forms, 
and  freely  exploring  the  new  world  whi^  he  had  creat- 
ed not  oidy  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  brethren  in  the 
art,  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  to  iJl  a  task,  the  solution 
of  which  is  a  constant  regeneration  of  design  and  idea ; 
thus  giving  foil  scope  to  the  emanations  of  the  mind. 
Beethoven's  music  wears  an  ever-varying  aspect,  hri^ 
in  all  its  changes,  yet  could  its  language  not  at  ones 
become  familiar  to  those  who  had  lulled  their  hi^r 
powers  to  rost  with  the  hum  of  Divertimentos  and 
Fantasias,  whilst  on  dH  sides  the  worshippen  of  the 
CantUena  wero  heard  to  exclaim, '  And  is  such  originality 
beautifhlt  and  should  thero  not  be  beauty  to  render 
originality  palatable  V — ^little  thinking  that  Beethoveu^s 
weapons  wen  of  a  higher  order,  and  that  he  conquered, 
not  by  winning  over  his  heanrs  to  the  soft  Gantilesa 
alone,  but  by  speaking  in  sounds  unearthly,  thrilling, 
penetrating,  filUng  the  soul,  and  carrying  along— not 
individuals,  but  cities — even  the  whole  of  Europe.  Ai 
to  the  art  of  pianoforte  playing,  that  too  gained  a  new 
aspect  under  him ;  running  passages  wen  set  aside ; 
the  staccata  style  took  unexpected  forms  in  his  hands. 
He  introduced  combinations  of  distant  intervals,  original 
in  their  very  aspect,  and  heightened  by  peculiarities  of 
rhythm  and  staccatos,  absorbing  in  their  sparkling  bril- 
liancy the  Cantabile,  to  which  they  formed  a  jtuvi$ 
contrast.  Unlike  Steibelt,  Dussek,  and  some  of  their 
contemporaries,  in  their  endeavours  to  draw  oat  the 
tone  {iUz  U  Bon,)  Beethoven  would  throw  it  out  in  de- 
tached notes,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  a  fooatam 
gushing  forth  and  darting  its  spray  on  aJl  sides,  well 
contrasting  with  the  melodious  episodes  which  he  still 
preserved.  But  a  genius  like  his  soon  found  the  limha 
of  pianoforte  music  too  narrow  a  sphen  to  move  in» 
and  he  prodnced,  in  turn,  works  for  stringed  instn- 
ments,  and  for  a  whole  band.  Nevertheless,  he  nerer 
would  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of  cooat^r- 
point ;  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  trodden  the  path 
of  a  J.  S.  Bach,  and  his  imaglnatiTe  rein,  as  well  as  his 
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creative  genius,  might  have  been  checked.    Let  us  then 
bow  to  him  as  the  inyentor,  ^r  excellence,  of  our  era." 

Our  next  and  concluding  extract  shall  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  princely  patronage,  taken  direct  fh>m  Schindler : 
Prince  Nicholas  ron  Galitzin  deserves  to  be  branded,  and 
genius  revenged,  as  far  as  the  press  has  the  power  of 
sounding  the  voice  of  truth : — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1824,  Beethoven  received 
from  a  Russian  prince  his  first  extremely  flattering  letter, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  write  one  or  two  instru- 
mental Quartetts,  and  dedicate  them  to  the  writer.  The 
terms  proposed  were  highly  agreeable,  the  condition 
being  added,  that  the  prince  should  possess  both  of  the 
works  to  be  composed  for  a  full  year  as  his  sole  property, 
and  that,  *after  the  lapse  of  that  time  only,  the  master 
should  have  a  right  to  publish  them.  This  condition, 
which  served  to  increase  the  loss  that  he  eventually  sus- 
tained, was  not  at  first  agreed  to  by  Beethoven,  but 
afterwards  punctually  fulfilled. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  letter  to  the  same 
purport,  and  just  as  some  serpents  are  said  by  their  glance 
to  fascinate  their  destined  prey,  did  Beethoven,  by  whom 
adulation  was  in  general  totally  disregarded,  appear 
intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of  the  Russian  prince.  He 
abandoned  the  composition  of  the  Oratorio  by  C.  Bernard, 
which  was  already  begun,  and  set  about  a  Quartett  for 
Prince  Nicholas  von  Galitzin,  but  before  it  was  ready 
the  prince  applied  for  a  second,  and  soon  after  for  a  third, 
and  found  means  to  gain  over  Beethoven  so  entirely, 
that  be  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  the  Oratorio,  of  the 
tenth  Symphony,  or  even  of  a  work  which  he  had  already 
planned,  and  which  was  to  be  the  grand  effort  of  his 
life,  the  conclusion  of  his  artistical  exertions — ^namely — 
the  setting  Grothe's  Faust  to  music.  The  musical  world 
has  to  thank  this  man  only  that  all  these  works,  as  well 
a?  a  grand  Requiem  which  the  composer  had  also  pro- 
jected, remained  unvmtten,  and  for  this  he  can  never 
make  amends.  But  let  us  proceed.  The  sum  agreed  on 
for  the  Qnartetts,  to  be  written  for  this  princely  Maecenas, 
was  125  ducats.  Beethoven,  however,  received  from  St. 
Petersburg  nothing  but  letters  filled  with  questions  con- 
cerning doubtful  or  difficult  passages  in  these  Quartette, 
to  which  the  fullest  and  most  circumstantial  replies  were 
immediately  despatched,  and  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
rible,  for  the  intelligibility  of  the  pieces  in  question,  that 
these  answers  should  be  published  ;*  but  never  did  he 
rt^ceive  a  single  ruble.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of 
December,  in  the  year  1826,  when  a  long  illness  had 
occasioned  him  considerable  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
that  he  applied  to  the  prince  for  the  stipulated  sum,  re- 
presenting his  distressed  situation  ;  but  received  no 
answer.  Beethoven  vn-ote  again,  and  at  the  same  time 
begged  the  Austrian  ambassador  and  the  banking-house 
of  StieglitK  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  private  letters,  to  make 
application  to  the  prince.  At  length  an  answer  arrived 
^m  the  latter,  that  Prince  Nicholas  von  Galitzin  had 
l^one  to  Persia  to  join  the  army,  without  leaving  them 
any  instructions  to  remit  money  to  Beethoven.  In  this 
painfhl  situation  Beethoven  recollected  the  offer  made 
to  him  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  and  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Moscheles  and  Sir  George  Smart.  I 
'hall  return  again  to  this  matter,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  mast  be  allowed  to  close  this  extraordinary  case  by 
'>bf>erring,  that  if  Prince  Nicholas  von  Galitzin  is  still 
Hring,  he  can  only  hope  to  appease  the  manes  of  Beet- 
hoven by  paying  over  this  just  debt  of  125  ducats,  either 
to  8ome  charitable  institution,  or  to  the  Bonn  committee 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Beethoven  died  early  in  the  following  year. 

Musicians  and  diUUanti  will  find  in  this  work  many 
opinions  and  criticisms  which  they  may  with  profit 
vtndy;  but  the  following  remarks  concern  the  entire 

*One  of  these  answers,  in  Beethoven *8  hand-writing,  I 
'^^.m  the  year  1828,  to  Professor  Marx,  in  Berlin,  for  the 
Berlin  Mosical  Journal;  but  have  never  seen  or  heiud  of  it 
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number  of  auditors,— and  for  this  reason  we  quote  the 
passage.  Beethoven  declared  one  day,  after  one  of  his 
symphonies  had  been  performed  by  an  overcrowded 
orchestra,  at  the  concerts  of  the  great  Musical  Society 
of  Vienna,  that  it  never  was  his  intention  to  vrrite  noisy 
miwt0. 

He  added,  that  his  instrumental  works  required  an 
orchestra  of  about  sixty  performers  only ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  by  such  an  orchestra  alone  that  the 
rapidly-changing  shades  of  expression  could  be  ade- 
quately given,  and  the  character  and  poetic  subject  of 
each  movement  duly  preserved.  That  this  declaration 
was  dictated  by  sincere  conviction  vrill  be  readily  ad- 
mitted when  I  acquaint  the  reader  that  Beethoven  was 
anxious  to  have  his  works  performed  in  their  true  spirit, 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  the  orchestra  of  which  con- 
tained something  like  the  number  of  performers  he  had 
specified ;  and  that  he  did  not  interest  himself  about 
their  performance  at  the  great  music  meeting.  If  double 
the  amount  of  sixty  performers  displeased  Beethoven, 
what  would  he  have  said  of  three  or  four  times  that 
number,  no  unusual  orchestral  occurrence  at  our  music- 
festivals  ! 

The  next  remark  is  Schindler's : — 

To  perform  Beethoven's  music,  without  regard  to 
meaning  and  clearness,  is  hunting  to  death  the  ideas  of 
the  immortal  composer.  This  mode  of  performance 
naturally  arises  out  of  .the  manifest  ignorance  of  the 
sublime  spirit  of  those  works.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
the  cause  of  their  profanation,  and  consequently  of  their 
having  too  soon  fallen  into  disuse  ;  for  the  dignity  and 
deep  expression  of  many  of  the  movements  are  sacri- 
ficed when  a  moderate  rhythm  is  converted  into  the 
rhythm  of  dancing-time,  especially  if  to  this  accelerated 
time  be  added  the  clang  of  a  superabundant  number  of 
instruments.  Hence  may  be  traced  the  principal  cause 
of  that  metamorphosis  which  suffices  to  convert  a  com- 
position of  lofty  poetic  feeling  into  a  common  prosaic 
piece — a  transformation  which  the  performers  may  liter- 
ally be  said  to  work  out  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

Schindler  remarks  farther  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte 
music : —  • 

That  pianoforte  virtuosi,  even  of  the  highest  rank, 
should  have  presumed  to  act  the  part  of  interpreters  and 
lawgivers  in  Beethoven's  music  is  a  matter  of  regret : 
and  all  true  admirers  of  the  great  master,  who  may 
wish  to  form  a  just  notion  of  his  Sonatas,  either  as  to 
conception  or  execution,  should  be  earnestly  warned  not 
to  listen  to  their  performance  by  any  virtuoso  who  has 
laboured  all  his  life  on  difficult  passages,  having  only  in 
view  to  improve  the  mechanical  power  of  the  fingers ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  merely  bravura  movements ;  of  whicli, 
thank  Heaven,  there  are  but  few  among  these  composi- 
tions. Beethoven  truly  remarked,  ^  that  a  certain  class 
of  pianoforte  performers  seemed  to  lose  intelligence  and 
feeling  in  proportion  as  they  gained  dexterity  of  finger- 
ing." What  can  such  bravura  players  make  of  the  melo- 
dies of  Beethoven,  so  simple  yet  so  profoundly  imbued 
with  sentiment!  Precisely  what  Liszt  makes  of  Schu- 
bert's songs — ^what  Paganini  made  of  the  Cantilena  iu 
Rodc's  concerto— and  what  Rubini  makes  of  Beethoven's 
**  Adelaide."  All  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are 
tasteless  perversions  of  beautifbl  originals— violations  of 
truth  and  right  feeling  in  all  those  points  in  which  such 
offences  can  be  most  sensibly  felt. 

New  EdUian  of  Tytler^s  Scotland. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  this  standard 
history  has  been  published,  at  exactly  half  the  price  of 
the  original  edition.  It  is  to  appear  in  volumes,  in  al- 
ternate months,  until  concluded ;  and  in  its  present  size 
forms  a  well-printed  and  handsome  library  book, — not 
so  large  as  to  be  cumbersome,  nor  yet  so  small  as  to  bo 
uncomfortable  to  the  eyes,  from  the  still  minuter  type  in 
which  notes  are  usually  printed;  but  hitting  the  just  mc- 
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dium.  In  a  prefktory  noia,  Mr.  Tytler  mentions  that 
this  edition  has  been  eareftilly  corrected.  One  yolnme 
of  the  new  edition  contains  exactly  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  original  edition  of  what  is  now  considered  the  Stand- 
ard History  of  Scotland. 

!•  Memoirs  of  Christian  Females.    By  the  Rev. 
James  Gardner, 

2.  Records  of  Female  Piety ;  comprising  Sketches  of 

the  Lives  of  Women  eminent  for  Religious  ExceU 

lenee.    By  James  A.  Huie. 

These  two  works  are  of  the  same  general  character; 
and  both  are  respectable  compilations  fh>m  more  ex- 
tended memoirs,  or  the  writings  and  letters  of  the 
individnals  depicted.  Dr.  Gardner's  book  is  confined  to 
women  of  modem  times;  while  Mr.  Hnie  carries  his 
researches  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Be- 
ginning with  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augnstlne,  he 
concludes  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  wife  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sionary, who  had  the  honour  of  being  nearly  the  first 
Englishwoman  that  made  an  attempt  to  educate  female 
Hindoo  children.  Both  works  are  deserving  of  praise ;  and 
are  likely  to  find  a  favourable  reception  among  women, 
and  especially  with  what  is  denominated  the  Religious 
Public. — We  are  rather  surprised  that  Lady  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss  Martineau,  and  others  of  that  bold 
sisterhood,  have  never  noticed,  as  significant  of  the  true 
condition  of  women  and  the  nature  of  opinion  concerning 
them,  the  fact  placed  before  us  in  the  title  of  these  and  many 
similar  works,  namely,  that  men  almost  uniformly  de- 
signate the  fkir  portion  of  the  human  creationby  the  general 
sexual  appellation  of  i^^nna^,  where  it  would  seem  absurd 
or  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the  other  sex  as  Males.  How,  for 
example,  would  sound  ^  Memoirs  of  Christian  MaU$,^* — 
Dr.  Gardner's  title ;  or  **  Records  of  MaU  Piety,"  which 
is  Mr.  Huie's ;  or  ^  Accounts  of  McUes  of  Grenius," — or 
of  ^^ Remarkable  British  Males" — or  ** MaUs  eminent 
for  Religious  Excellence  t"  The  fact  which  we  have 
chosen  to  illustrate,  by  the  titles  of  Dr.  Gardner's  and 
Mr.  Huie's  books,  conveys  no  reflection  whatever  on  the 
authors  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  who  merely  follow  the 
usage  of  society  in  speaking  of  women. 

Mrs,  Sigoum^s  Poems^  Religious  and  Blegiae* 

1  volume. 
Pocahontasy  and  other  Poems.    By  Mrs.  L,  H.  Si« 

goumey.    1  volume. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  poeme  of  this  favourite 
American  poetess — ^the  **  Hemans  of  the  New  World," 
as  she  is  often  named — ^has  been  published  by  Tyas,  in  a 
very  neat  style.  The  popular  poems  of  this  lady  are,  we 
imagine,  quite  as  well  known  among  a  certain  order  of 
English  readers,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans  herself^-if 
not  better — ^so  speedily  does  the  fluihion  of  verse  change 
and  pass  away.  Collected  volumes  are  always  a  severe 
ordeal  to  poets  like  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  more  distinguished 
by  a  certain  mellifluous  smoothness  and  graceful  ten- 
derness, than  by  originality  or  vigour ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  she  comes  triumphantly  off. 

Barretts  Woman:  a  Poem. 

This  popular  poem  is,  we  suppose,  out  of  copyright. 
Mr.  Colbum  has  published  a  neat  edition  of  it,  to  which 
some  eloquent  anonymous  editor  has  prefixed  an  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  sex,  and  a  retrospect  of  what  may  be 
called  the  history  of  women. 


Sumtner^s  Morning :  a  Poem.    By  Thomas  Miller, 

Author  of  «A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  "Rural 

Sketches,"  &c.  &c. 

The  basketmaker  has  excelled  himself  in  this  pieoe  of 
beautiful  and  glowing  description  and  poetical  senti- 
ment. The  poem  appears  in  trim  so  neat  and  •umme^ 
like,  as  to  claim  a  place  on  the  drawing-room  table,  iade- 
pendently  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Flowers  from  the  Hofy  Fathers. 

We  have  here  poetical  paraphrases,  on  themes,  selected 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  of 
whichafewhave  previously  appearedin  the  CatholieMago' 
sine.  They  are  written  with  elegance,  in  a  spirit  of  ferrtat 
devotion,  and  with  considerable  poetio  beauty  and  power. 
Ab  a  brief  specimen,  we  select  a  few  stansas  from  tlie 
poem  on  a  celebrated  passage  in  St.  Bernard,  beginning 
'*  Non  nos  prceterat  fios  tempommy  cortmemus  no$  ntltf 
anteqwtm  maroeseant" 

Gather  fair  flowers  before  they  fode ; 

Crovm  thee  with  roses  ere  they  pass  away ; 
Disport  thee  in  the  chequered  shade ; 

And  seize  sweet  pleasure  while  you  may. 

Let  slip  no  chance  where  jocund  mirth 
May  wreath  in  smiles  the  passing  hour ; 

And  let  us  leave  on  Mother  Earth 
Signs  of  joy  and  merry  dower. 

Let  us  plant  roses,  and  erect 
Symbols  of  gladness  where  we  go ; 

Witii  pleasaunce  be  our  birth*place  decked, 
And  sweetest  memory  dearer  grow. 

Alas !  how  many  bound  desire 

Within  the  precincts  of  a  day ; 
Ask  pleasure  here,  and  aim  no  Idgher 

Tlmn  rosy  crowns  that  fkde  avray. 

To-morrow  we  shall  die ! — alas ! 

How  darkly  shall  that  morrow  gloom : 
Whilst  ye  have  let  fkir  virtue  pass, 

And  fall  into  a  fruitless  tomb ! 


There  is  a  Rock  may  not  be  riven — 
Blossoms  that  may  not  pass  away— 

Seek  ye  that  rest — ^it  is  in  Heaven — 
Gather  its  sweets  while  yet  ye  may. 

Christians  of  every  denomination  must  admire  tke  sen- 
timent of  the  foUovring  expressive  lines,  the  text  of  which 
is  also  chosen  from  St.  Bernard : — 

An  earnest,  ardent  will  fbr  good, 

Increasing  still  with  new  desire, 
Still  longing  more  and  more  for  food,— 

Such  is  love's  holy,  heavenly  fire. 

Zeal  for  all  yirtue,  more  and  more, 

Is  the  instinctive  mark  to  prove 
That  thou  hast  rightly  learned  to  sear 

Upon  the  upvrard  vrings  of  love  1 

Who  does  not  every  hour  apply 
Fresh  fhel  to  increase  the  flame ; 

Who  lifts  not  up  his  heart  on  high ; — 
Knoweth  of  love  but  by  the  name. 

Who  does  not  every  day  improve, 
And  grow  more  pure  each  forward  pteti 

Knows  not  the  fire  of  holy  love. 
Nor  basks  within  its  kindly  rays. 

A  firm  resolve  to  welcome  death 

Rather  than  grovel  back  in  sin ; 
To  cling  more  loving  to  thy  fitith. 

And  every  day  new  worth  to  win. 
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To  bow  before  afflieiion'B  tod ; 

To  nnne  a  contrite  soul  apart ; — 
Soeh  are  the  froits  of  love  to  Grod, 

Within  the  faithfiU  glowing  heart ! 

Ab  much  to  show  the  light  in  which  Catholics  consider 
the  doctrine  of  penance^  as  for  a  specimen  of  these  Poems , 
we  select  the  following  Terses : — 

My  heart  ran  wide  o'er  sea  and  earthi 
I  lonc'd  for  rest  and  quiet  peace, — 

I  gaTe  the  reins  to  bonndless  thought-^ 
I  searched  fbr  it  in  noisy  mirth, 
I  look'd  for  rest  in  sensnal  ease  I— 
I  songht  for  ity-*and  found  it  not. 

Boon  as  the  airy  phantom  rose, 
It  melted  from  my  gase  away. 

It  left  me  sad,  and  troubled  more ; 
Unseemly  joy  gave  place  to  woes — 
My  sunshine  grew  a  misty  ray — 

My  brightest  hopes  were  donded  o'er  I 

The  deeper  that  I  olung  to  earth, 
The  more  I  felt  disquiet  reign. 

More  gloom  girt  round  my  choicest  glee. 
For  I,  the  while,  was  nursing  dearth, 
And  hugging  fkst  my  iron  chain. 

Away,  my  God,  from  peace  and  Thee  I 

The  more  I  fled  from  Thee,  my  All, 
More  sunk  the  iron  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  wert  my  peace,  and  still  I  fled, 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  thy  call, — 
Senseless  to  thine  appeals  of  rest — 
In  seeming  life,  as  I  were  dead ! 

Still  Thou  didst  press  me,  and  didst  give 
A  penance  to  upbraid  and  chafe, 

Till  I  should  melt  before  thy  grace — 
Till  I  should  turn  to  Thee  and  life. 
And  find  in  Thee  a  harbour  safe — 
A  reftige  sure,  and  resting-place  I 

Then  didst  Thou  give  my  heart  increase 
Of  wUl  and  power,  of  lore  and  light, 
That  like  a  mighty  rirer  flows : 
Then  did  my  heart  reeover  peace ; 
And,  turning  ttom  a  world's  despite, 

In  Thee,  my  God,  found  calm  repose  I 

KoitTOOiisaT's  Satan  :  People's  Edition.  [This  is  a 
copyright  work,  which  the  auUior  has  published  in  the 
new  popular  form  for  One  SkUluig.l 

Pbobi  and  Vebss,  fh>m  the  nan  Popular  Gkbvan 
AuTROBS.    By  Wilhelm  Klauer-Klattowski. 

The  FhehtatuyM  of  Trade;  or^  The  Secret  offote* 
neing  when  Prices  are  going  to  Rise  or  Fall.  By 
H.  J.  Wright,  Esq. 

The  professed  object  (how  JBur  soever  it  may  be  ac- 
complished by  this  pamphlet)  is  shown  by  an  exposition 
of  the  power  and  workings  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
prindpally  as  the  operations  of  that  great  establishment 
affect  prices. 

Uwkf'i  Wrongs  and  Lahcuf^s  Remecfy;  or^  The 
Age  of  Might  and  the  Age  of  Right.  By  J.  P. 
Brav. 

A  well-meaning  man,  imbued  with  both  the  good  and 
^  evil  of  Soeialiimy  has  given  the  world  his  ideas  on 
'is'^y  of  the  points  which  at  present  agitate  society. 
There  is  hut  too  much  cause  for  the  complaints  and 
Sriennees  he  enumerates ;  but  we  are  not  so  sure  as  to 
^  remedies  he  suggests. 

Records  of  Wesleyan  lAfe. 
This  is  a  religions  tale,  chiefly  intended  to  illnstratd 
^  peenliar  habits  of  the  Methodists  in  domestic  life,  in 
thsir  ehnreh  discipUne,  and  in  their  so^^  reltttioni. 


Famify  Ree(^leeH(m$  and  National  Progress.    By 

Miss  Groldie,  Author  of  '^  Truth  and  Opinion." 

The  first  part  of  this  little  work  is  devoted  to  remini- 
scences which  will  delight  all  natives  of  Scotland,  of  the 
olden  time.  Under  the  title  National  Progrestf  Miss 
Goidie  indulges  in  various,  moral,  metaphysical,  and 
theological  lucubrations  of  a  somewhat  discursive  kind. 

Four  Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianityy  delivered 

in  1^  Hanwfer  Street  Rooms.    By  Isaac  Taylor. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  the  London  City  Mission.  Their  subjects 
are — Itt,  The  exterior  ckaraeteristiei  of  Spiritual  Chris- 
tianity; 2d,  The  Truths  peculiar  to  Spiritucd  Chris- 
tianity; M,  The  Ethical  eharacterittica  of  Spiritual 
Christianity;  M,  Spiritual  Christianity  the  hope  of  the 
world  at  the  present  moment.  The  discourses  Ailly  main- 
tain the  previous  high  reputation  of  the  lecturer,  as  a 
bold  and  adventurous  thinker,  vrithin  a  certain  range.  We 
have  been  most  attracted  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  though 
unwilling  to  augur  so  gloomily  of  the  results  of  mere 
civilisation  as  the  lecturer  does. 

The  Philosophy  of  Death.  By  John  Beid,  Sui^eon, 

Morkinch. 

This  work  is  strictly  medical  and  statistical,  which 
we  mention,  as  the  title  might  mislead.  The  subject  is 
fertile' ;  and  the  writer  has  collected  and  arranged  many 
valuable  ikcts  bearing  upon  it,  and  gives  a  history  of 
those  diseases  in  particular  which  are  generally  followed 
by  death,  with  the  symptoms  which  mark  its  approach. 
The  work  is  composed  in  a  popular  style,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  intelligence,  and  professional  attain- 
ments of  the  author. 

Last  Thoughts  on  War.  By  Thomas  Thrush. 

The  author  of  this  work,  from  conscientious  convic- 
tion that  war,  whether  defensive  or  offiensive,  is  opposed 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  many  years 
since  resigned  his  commission  as  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  George  the  Fourth.  That  letter 
is  here  republished  by  him,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  to- 
gether with  others  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  earnestness  with  which  this  Christian 
veteran  implores  the  divine  blessing  upon  his  humble 
endeavours  to  solemnly  warn  his  countrymen  against  the 
atrocities  and  miseries  of  a  system  which  he,  with  the 
Quakers  and  some  other  religious  sects,  believe  to  be 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  ofLuects. 
By  Edward  Newman,  F.L.S. 

We  have  here  a  complete  popular  treatise,  begun  some 
years  since,  and  now  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It 
is  a  kind  of  first  book  on  Entomology,  but  may  answer 
every  purpose  to  nine-tenths  of  students.  They  are 
taught  the  art  of  preserving  and  classifying  insects,  as 
well  as  their  history  and  physiology.  The  book  is 
published  by  Van  Voorst,  which  is  enough  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  beauty  of  its  illustrative  butter-flies,  moths, 
and  beetles.  How  many  wonders  does  it  unfold  of  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  the  most  minute  individuals  of  the 
animated  creation  t 

Ann  ;  or  the  Convlict  and  TaiuiiPH  of  Faith.  [The 
Memoir  of  a  pious  Sunday  school-girl ;  written  by  her 
teacher.] 
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NEW  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 
Of  these  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  among  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  of  English  society,  the  present 
season  has  been  remarkably  prolific.    We  shall  name 
a  few  of  the  best ;  and 

I.  IValdemary  an  Higtorieal  Romance.     By  M. 
Ingemann.    3  vols.    Saunders  &  OUey. 

The  anther  is  a  Danish  writer  of  eminence  among  his 
own  countrymen.  His  romance  is  translated  by  a  yonng 
lady,  who  has  been  for  some  years  residing  in  Denmark ; 
and  it  has  had  the  advantage  besides  of  passing  through 
the  hands  of  a  competent  editor.  M.  Ingemann  has  been 
called  the  "  Danish  Scott."  He  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
school  founded  by  Scott ;  though,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  disadvantages  attending  a  translation,  at  a 
considerable  distance  below  his  great  prototype.  The 
work  is,  however,  far  above  mediocrity ;  and  from  the 
variety  of  incident  and  character,  it  is  entertaining.  It 
will,  moreover,  convey  to  the  English  reader  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Denmark  at  a  jremote  but  exciting 
crisis,  and  also  an  idea  of  Danish  manners  and  of  its 
popukr  ancient  literature.  The  countrymen  of  M.  Inge- 
mann must  still  be  susceptible  of  impressions  from  the  su- 
pernatural, for  which  those  of  Scott  have  grown  too  frigid 
and  matter-of-fact,  or  else  the  author  has  been  too  dar- 
ing in  the  employment  of  diablerie. 

II.  Carleton's  Fawn  of  Spring-  Vale,  Clarumety  and 
other  Tales.  3  vols.  Curry  &  Co.  Dublin. 
Some  of  these  stories,  by  the  author  of  the  inimitable 
«  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  have  already 
appeared  in  The  DMin  Univernty  Magazine;  but  the 
«  Fawn  of  Spring-Vale,"  the  longest  tale,  and  that  on 
which  it  is  evident  the  author  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
pams,  appears  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  Tale  of  Love 
and  Woe,  framed  on  the  greatest-misery  principle,  but 
fraught  with  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  displaying  the 
workings  of  the  passion  in  a  mind  of  morbid  sensibility, 
with  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  Richardson's  dissec- 
tions of  the  female  heart.  The  tone  is  however  un- 
healthy ;  of  which  the  author  seems  aware,  as  in  the  pre- 
face he  states,  that  the  Tale  is  meant  as  a  warning  to 
the  young  and  fair  against  an  excess  of  sensibility,  and 
the  foolish  indulgence  of  a  first  love.  The  warning, 
however,  is  more  prominent  in  the  preface  than  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  story ;  which  fairly  wears  out  the  reader's 
sympathies,  by  taxing  them,  if  not  too  vehemently,  yet 
far  too  long. 

IIL  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  By  Thomas 
James  Serle,  author  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Lon- 
don," &c.  &c.  2  vols.  Colbum. 
The  author  has  given  dramatic  interest  to  this  delight- 
ftil  romance  by  making  the  relater  of  the  story  the  con- 
temporary, the  survivor,  and  the  early  enthusiastic  lover 
of  the  inspired  and  heroic  maid,  of  whose  actions  he  was 
the  eye-witness.  The  narrative,  which  opens  charm- 
ingly vrith  sweet  pictures  of  the  girlhood  of  Jeanne, 
and  the  peasant  family  group  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded, becomes  somewhat  languid  during  her  re- 
peatedly baffled  attempts  of  accomplishing  her  grand 
object,  of  reaching  the  King  of  France  on  her  Heaven- 
directed  mission ;  but  that  accomplished,  the  interest, 
human  and  superhuman,  seldom  flags,  until  that  cata- 
strophe, which  is  at  the  least  as  deep  a  stain  upon  English 
luiuals  as  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena.    Mit 


Serle  follows  in  the  outline  of  his  narraiive  the  account 
which  French  historians  and  chroniclers  have  given  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans ;  filling  that  up,  from  a  rich  and  even 
poetical  imagination.  If  there  be  an  original  and  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Teutonic  race, 
there  is  nothing  in  literature  in  which  the  dissimilitude 
is  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  views  which  Voltaire  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Schiller  and  Southey  on  the  other, 
have  taken  of  the  character  and  history  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Mr.  Serle,  we  need  not  say,  has  taken  the  same 
pure,  holy,  and  ennobling  view  as  the  Grerman  dramatist 
and  the  English  poet.  His  romance  we  recommend  as 
fitted  to  warm  and  ameliorate  the  heart,  while  it  gently 
excites  and  amuses  the  fancy. 

IV.  The  Marriage  Mart;  or,  Socie^  in  India.  By 
an  Indian  Officer.  2  vols.  Colbum. 
The  frame-work  of  these  clever  and  lively  sketches  is 
of  the  simplest  description.  An  amiable  and  beautiful 
young  lady,  Helen  Sandys,  is  shipped  off  for  the  IUr- 
RiAOE  Mart,  and  thrown  into  society  of  all  kinds  whick 
can  afford  the  author  a  favourable  opportunity  of  depic- 
ting Anglo-Indian  character  and  habits  of  life  ;  which 
he  does  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  Nor  are  the  Sketches 
confined  to  Indian  officers  and  civilians,  with  their  re- 
spective womankind,  brats,  and  ayahs.  The  j  embrace 
the  scenery  and  customs  of  Hindostan,  and  whatever  of 
the  picturesque  and  novel  meets  the  eye  of  the  newly- 
arrived  European.  Some  of  the  Indian  officers  and  ciri- 
lians,  old  stagers,  are  evidently  pictures  fW>m  the  life, 
and  capitally  hit  ones. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Constitution  of  the  Chubch  of  Scotland,  as  Estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution.  By  Alexander  Petcrkin, 
Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts.  [This  pamplilei 
is  pat  to  the  time.  The  true  constitution  and  fanctions  of 
the  Kirk  are  exemplified  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  recorded  proceedings  of  tbe 
Church  itself.  These,  which  are  actual  transcripts  of  the 
several  acts  of  Parliament,  minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  other  documents,  are  introduced  by  a  historical 
preface,  which  is,in  complexion,'' Presbyterian  tme  blue." 
But  the  most  important  part  of  the  pamphlet,  at  thl"; 
crisis,  is  that  which  explains  the  powers  and  frxnctions  of 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly.  These  appear  larger  and  more 
direct  in  their  operation  than  is  generally  understood. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Wade's  Bri- 
tish History,  chronologically  arranged.  [This  Sup- 
plement to  a  valuable  work  contains  several  osefal 
tables,  and  a  large  addition.to  the  chronology.] 

Scheme  of  the  London  Library.  By  W.  D.  Christie, 
Esq.,  Barrister. 

Official  Assignees' Reform  in  Bankruptcy,  &e.  Bt 
an  Accountant.  [A  pamphlet  containing  some  usefol 
suggestions,  connected  with  a  matter  which  still  greatlr 
requires  reform.] 

Hints  on  a  New  System  of  Prison  Biscipline.  f  Thi< 
writer  says,  that  as  all  systems  that  torture  the  bodr 
have  failed  to  reclaim  criminals,  he  would  change  the 
plan  and  torture  the  mind,  by  setting  the  uneducated  to 
the  A,  B,  C,  and  the  better  educated  to  geometry,  lan- 
guages, &c.,  obliging  all  to  learn  by  heart,  and  repeat 
things, — thus  **  torturing  their  minds,"  not  their  bodies. 
Ho  would  not  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  manual 
labour,  but  reform  them  by  the  dread  of  being  apiii  sent 
to  "  tjiosc  dete9table  $choQl-pri9on$,*' 
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Statehent  of  the  Satisfactobt  Results  of  Emigra- 

nox  to  Cakaoa^  for  the  Guidance  of  Emigsaats,  with  a 

Map. 

Staxmebino  and  other  Impediments  of  Speech  Cured 
by  SuBoicAL  Operations  on  the  Throat.  By  James 
Yeanley.  [This  pamphlet,  the  substance  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  seems  curions ; 
bat  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  on  its  merits. 
The  illustratire  cases  are  numerous,  and  it  looks  like  can- 
donr  to  find  aeknowleged  that  many  of  them  hare  tamed 
oat  &ilures.] 

Leicester  Goal.  By  A.  Balance,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  [The  author  of  this  dialogue,  who  does  not  seem 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  gaol  and  a  goal,  as  he 
nnifonnly  employs  the  latter  word  to  designate  the  place 
of  lirfr.  Baines'  confinement,  means  to  show  himself  a 
dexterous  special  pleader  and  deep  casuist,  while  he  is 
in  reality  what  we  forbear  to  designate.  Or,  does  he 
employ  {he  term  goal  for  gaol  in  a  punning  sense,  as 
designating  the  place  at  which  erery  conscientious  Dis- 
senter in  these  times  should  aim,^and  which  eyery  passing 
week  more  of  their  number  are  reaching !  Leicester 
(foal  will  certainly  prove  the  starting-post  for  a  different 
kind  of  race,  if  matters  are  longer  carried  on  with  the 
Iiigb  hand  at  present  held  oyer  the  consciences  of  religi- 
ons men. 

Friendly  Hints  to  Female  Servants.  By  Mrs.  J. 
BakewelL  [A  sensible  little  work,  containing  mach 
good  counsel ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  it  is  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  those  who  require  it.] 

A  PRAcncAL  iNTRODucnoN  to  LiPE  and  Fire  Assur- 
ance. By  Thomas  Millar,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh. 
[This  is  a  comprehensive  work,  showing  the  method 
of  calculating  the  value  of  Annuities,  Reversions,  Assur- 
uces,  Policies,  Bonuses,  &c.  It  gives  a  view  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  leading  insurance-offices  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  many  other  usefhl  matters 
connected  with  the  important  subject  of  assurance.  We 
understand  that  the  book  is  thought  well  of  by  men  of 
bosinesB,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  and  the 
accnr&cy  of  the  tables. 

TnouGHTs  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Present  System  of 
Competition  in  Architecture.  By  Henry  Austin. 
[This  professional  gentleman  states  his  complaint  in  a 
letter  to  Earl  de  6rrey.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
argnment  is,  that  architects  degrade  themselves,  and 
lower  their  profession,  by  allowing  persons  totally  igno- 
f^t  of  the  difficulties  of  their  art,  to  sit  in  judgment  and 
pronounce  upon  their  plans  and  works.  In  every  branch 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  amateurs  are  now  the  sole  judges. 
They  hold  the  cash  and  the  patronage — ^and  what  can 
the  poor  artists  do  but  submit  to  their  crude  or  conceited 
jadgmentfl!  Those  who  ^live  to  please'*  must  also 
''please  to  live."] 

The  Resources  of  Australia.  By  a  Colonist,  &c. 
[This  writer  clearly  sees  the  errors  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Settlements,  of  which  he  speaks  like  a  sensible 
i&an.  Much  capital  has  been  worse  than  squandered, 
moch  misery  has  been  endured,  much  poverty  entailed ; 
bat  now  that  the  worst  is  encountered,  prosperity  must 
gradually  come.  He  speaks  very  favourably  of  Port 
Philip,  and  gives  useful  hints  and  advice  to  emigrants  in 
general.]  

SERIAL  WORKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
Tbs  Poems  and  Plays  of  Thouson  ;  Crabbe's  Tales  ; 
utd  Miss  Sodgewick's  novel.  The  Linwoods,  have  been 
ftddcd  to  Smith's  ezceUent  Standard  Library.    They 


are  printed  in  his  usual  style  of  elegance^  and  at  the 
same  moderate  rate. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspkare.  Part  XXXII. 
The  Tempest, 

Fozs's  Book  of  Martyrs.    Part  III. 

Jones'  Outune  of  the  Animal  Kingdom/  Parts  XIV. 
and  XV. 

Chambers's  Information  for  the  People.  Part  V. 
Emigration. 

Brande's  Dictionary  of  Soencb  and  Literature. 
Part  IV. 

Fisher's  Illustrated  Edition  of  Scott's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bible.  [This  edition  appears  in  Parts,  of 
which  four  are  already  published.  The  work  needs  no 
praise.  The  edition  is  of  quarto  size ;  handsomely  print- 
ed ;  and  elegantly  illustrated  with  landscape  or  scenio 
engravings,  taken  from  a  series  of  views  of  places  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ.] 

Mrs.  Ellis's  Family  Secrets;  or  Hints  to  those 
WHO  would  make  Home  Happy.  [This  work  is  appear- 
ing in  monthly  numbers.  What  it  promises  to  tell,  were, 
indeed,  a  secret  worth  knowing.  The  three  numbers  we 
have  seen,  contain  a  simple,  domestic  story,  illustrative 
of  the  importance  of  temperance,  or,  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases,  tee-totalism,  to  domestic  happiness.  It  is  sensible, 
and  of  excellent  tendency ;  though,  in  the  present  highly 
excited  state  of  the  public  appetite,  it  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  found  sufficiently  stimulating.  It  is  embellished  with 
neat  illustrative  engravings ;  but  they,  also,  we  fear,  are 
in  too  quiet  a  taste  for  the  time,  though  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  the  work.] 

Belu  and  Pomegranates.  No.  I.  [This  is  the  first 
Part  of  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Mr.  Browning,  the  author 
of  Paraceltm,  It  bears  the  obscure  title  oiPippa  Pastes; 
meaning  that  the  heroine,  Pippa,  a  charming  Italian 
peasant-girl,  employed  at  the  silk-mills  in  the  Trevisian, 
passes  before  the  reader;  though,  in  their  simplicity, 
many  readers  may  imagine  that  the  pippa  passes  may 
refer  to  some  new-fangled  flourishes  in  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence.  So  much  for  the  danger  of  an  aftected  or 
equivocal  title.  The  opening  of  the  poem  promises  well, 
and  contains  some  beautiftil  poetry,  imbued  with  the 
philosophy  conspicuous  in  ParaeeUus, 
Magazine  of  Science.    Part  XXV. 


FINE  ARTS. 

The  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Greece,  illustrated  by  a  Sb* 
ries  of  Views  from  Drawings  by  Bartlett,  Leitch, 
Colonel  CocKBURN,  &c.  &c.  Part  I. — [This  is  another  of 
the  Messrs  Fishers'  embellished  serial  works.  It  is  well- 
executed,  very  attractive,  and  very  cheap.] 

Scenery  and  ANtiquiTiES  of  Ireland,  Part  II. — The 
views  in  this  Part  demand  no  particular  notice ;  but  we 
are  greatly  pleased  to  find  the  far-travelled  American 
Willis,  who  composes  the  letter-press  which  accompa- 
nies the  plates,  telling  the  British  people,  that  on  the 

western  shores  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  Derry, 
Donegal,  and  Sligo,  there  is  scenery  as  beautiAil  and  ro- 
mantic as  in  that  Italy  to  which  they  run  away  in  igno- 
rance of  the  beauties  of  their  own  country. 

Specimens  of  Engraving  by  the  Omnioraph  ;  publish- 
ed by  Becker  &  Co.  the  patentees. — This  invention  be- 
longs to  the  Arts,  not  to  the  JF^iii0  Arte,  It  is  applied 
to  Maps,  Charts,  Plans,  Surveys,  &c.  which,  by  means 
of  it,  it  is  stated,  can  be  engraved  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision and  expedition.  In  six  plates  we  are  presented 
with  specimens  of  different  kinds.  The  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  clear  and  distinct* 
The  principle  of  the  Omwgr0ph  is  not  explained. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

The  last  month  has  been  a  busy  and  eventM  one  in 
the  political  world. 

On  Friday  the  30th  of  April,theday  which  had  been  pre- 
▼iously  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Budget,  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  the  surprise  alike  offHend  and  foe,  announced 
in  his  place  in  the  Commons,  that  on  the  first  order-day 
after  the  31st  of  May,  he  should  move  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  **  to  consider  the  acts  relating  to  the  trade 
in  com."  This  unexpected  announcement  is  described, 
by  the  Whig  papers,  as  having  fallen  like  a  bomb  among 
the  Tory  M.P.'s,  and  as  haying  excited  proportional  de- 
light and  enthusiasm  among  the  occupants  of  the  "  Li- 
beral "  benches.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening, 
Lord  John  announced  that  the  change  which  he  intended 
to  propose  was  ^  a  moderate  fixed  duty,"  and  on  that 
day  week  he  announced  its  amount  as  follows: — on 
wheat,  8s.  per  quarter ;  on  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  5s. ;  on 
barley,  48.  6d. ;  and  on  oats,  3b.  4d. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which  the  first  of  these  an- 
nouncements was  made,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  Budget,  and  scarcely  less  excite- 
ment was  created  by  its  contents  than  by  Lord  John^s 
**  notice."  Its  substance  can  be  very  shortly  stated.  The 
deficiency  of  income  as  compared  with  expenditure  for 
last  year,  is  £1,841,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  the  Chancellor  calculated  at  £50,781,776  ;  the 
income  at  £48,310,000 ;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £2,421,000 
to  be  provided  for.  Several  of  the  items,  however,  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimate  of  the  expenditure — such  as 
£180,000  of  **  extraordinary  expenses"  for  Canada,  and 
£400,000  for  the  expedition  to  China — being  of  a  tempo- 
rary character,  he  estimated  the  '*  permanent "  deficiency 
at  £1,700,000. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Magazine,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
discussion,  or  anything  more  than  a  very  meagre  sketch 
of  its  general  features.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  sugar 
duties,  but  ranged  over  the  other  points  in  the  Ministe- 
rial project,  and  over  the  whole  subject  of  free  trade. 
There  is  one  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader — that  not  one  of  the  speakers  pro- 
fessed hostility  to  free-trade  principles  generally,  and 
that  many  of  the  Tory  speakers,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clared their  belief  in  their  soundness,  and  coined 
their  objections  only  to  their  "  proposed  application  " — 
that  is,  the  application  which  infringes  on  their  own 
monopolies.  As  regards  the  sugar-duties,  the  main 
arguments  relied  on  against  the  proposed  alteration, 
were,  1st,  that  it  would  be  uivjust  and  injurious  to- 
wards the  Colonies,  depressed  under  the  difficulties 
arising  from  emancipation ;  and,  2d,  that  to  open  the  mar- 
ket to  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  would  tend  to  increase 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  To  the  first  of  these  argu- 
ments, it  is  replied — that  the  planters  received  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  ^  injury"  infiicted  by  the  emancipation 
of  their  negroes  ;  that  no  promise,  expressed  or  implied, 
was  ever  come  under  by  the  mother  country  that  the  enor- 
mous '^  protection"  given  to  Colonial  produce — a  protection 
by  which  the  people  of  this  country  pay  the  compensation 
money  over  again  every  four  years — should  be  continued 
Ibr  ever  and  in  all  circumstances ;  and  that  the  Colonists 
are  liill  to  be  **  protected"  by  a  differential  duty  amount- 
ing to  50  per  cent.  To  the  second  argument,  regarding 
the  encouragement  which  the  scheme  might  give  to 
slavery,  it  is  answered — that  the  infiuence  which  our  re- 
fusing to  take  the  sugar  of  the  countries  referred  to,  exer- 
oises  on  the  question  of  slavery-abolition,  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket ;  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  system,  on  the  grounds  alleged,  would  rather  have 
a  prejudicial  than  a  beneficial  efibct  on  that  question,  as 
being  in  effect  a  formal  proclamation  to  all  the  world,  that 
free  labour  has  been  found  less  profitable  than  slave  la- 
bour;  that  heavier  duties  are  about  to  bo  laid  by  the  Brazils 


(a  valuable  market)  on  our  manufacturefl,  expieislj  on 
the  ground  of  our  virtual  prohibition  of  their  sugar ;  th&t, 
in  addition  to  the  iigury  which  would  thus  be  done  totbe 
people  of  this  country,  the  present  system  maintains,  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  an  article  essential  to  their  comforts, 
and  of  most  extensive  use,  and  that  it  is  not  jmt  nor 
reasonable  to  continue  or  to  increase  a  heavy  injnsti« 
on  our  own  people  at  home,  in  the  dubious  hope  of  con- 
tributing a  mite  hereafter  towards  the  benefit  of  the 
blacks  of  Brazil.  It  was  further  replied,  on  this  head, 
that  it  was  rank  hypocrisy  for  the  organs  of  the  West 
India  interest,  the  Sandons  and  Gladstones,  the  old  up- 
holders of  slavery,  to  put  forward  the  pretence  of  plu* 
lanthropy,  where  the  real  motive  was  self-interest ;  and 
that,  to  be  consistent,  all  who  took  this  ground  eWU 
insist  on  the  exclusion  of  all  slave  produce  whstern*, 
such  as  our  whole  supply  of  cotton*  Many  of  th« 
speeches  contained  scarcely  the  sUghtest  alloaon  to  the 
sugar-duties,  several  of  the  Com  I^ngs,  both  A\1iig  and 
Tory,  explicitly  avowing  that  they  opposed  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  only  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  com ;  and  Mr. 
Aaron  Chapman,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  timber  mono* 
polists,  took  precisely  similar  grounds. 

The  debate,  as  to  length,  was  unparalleled,  we  beliere, 
in  the  annals  of  speechifying,  the  division  taking  ^i 
only  on  the  eighth  night.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  regard- 
ing the  tone  which  would  be  assumed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  he  had  more  than  once,  on  former  occasions,  ex- 
pressed opinions  favourable  to  propositions  sinular  to 
those  of  the  Ministry.  But  the  event  showed  that  he 
was  prepared  to  go  with  his  party  in  resisting,  out-and- 
out,  the  prtient  adoption  of  any  and  every  portion  of  the 
ministerial  schemes.  He  imitated,  however,  Mr.  Goal- 
bum,  and  all  the  old  office-holders  of  his  party,  in  stn- 
diously  avoiding  to  commit  himself  regarding  the  ^'pria- 
ciple"  of  the  measure ;  and  we  search  in  vain  throoj^h 
his  speech,  filling  nine  columns  of  the  Time$,  for  an;  de- 
claration which  would  prevent  him  bringing  forward  a 
sweeping  alteration  in  the  com  and  timber-duties  n^it 
month,  or  in  the  sugar-duties  next  year.  The  only  point 
on  which  he  spoke  explicitly  reganied  his  preference  of 
a  sliding  to  a  fixed  duty,  on  which  he  pompously  declared 
he  would  '^  determinedly  take  his  stand ;"  hot  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty,  he  could  not  enter  into  "detail*.'^— Oa 
the  vote  being  taken,  the  result  was— /or  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  281 ;  a^iud  it,  SI 7  )— 
majority  against  the  Ministry,  36.  Fourteen  ^a^nod* 
turists"  and  West  India  men  among  the  Ministerialista 
voted  with  the  Tories,  and  eighteen  staid  away,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  known  to  be  indispoeed  to  support  t]:e 
new  scheme.  The  Tories  stuck  together  to  a  min. 
Amidst  the  noise  which  followed  the  declaration  of  tfce 
numbers.  Lord  John  Russell  made  an  annouscemeBt 
which  neither  the  Members  nor  reporters  seem  to  faa^c 
heard,  but  which  vras  published  in  I%«  GUAe  next  eTta- 
ing,  that  the  course  which  the  Ministers  intended  to  par- 
sue  was,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  their  pro- 
posal regarding  the  Com  Laws,  and,  if  defeated  on  that 
point  (as  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  they  will  be)  to  ap- 
peal to  the  country  by  a  dissolution. 

The  nature  of  the  reception  of  the  Miuaterial  projefi 
"  out  of  doors,"  has  not,  while  we  write>  been  saffirientij 
developed  to  afford  data  for  conjecturing  the  resdt  of » 
general  election ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  nor  the  tine  for 
entering  into  speculation  on  the  subject.  The  course^  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  be  pursued,  both  now  and  in  the 
event  of  an  election,  by  the  troe  fHends  of  free  trade,  i> 
the  new  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  »<»• 
plain  enough.  Let  them  never  forego  for  a  moment  the 
pursuit  of  the  object  they  have  pledged  themselTes  to 
obtain ;  but  let  them  not  be  guilty  of  the  foUyof  fv/ift'^ 
the  instalment  which  the  Whigs  hare  been  driven  ta 
ofi^r  them.    The  instalment^  no  doubt,  i«  a  a»aU  oi^- 
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ki  it  u  worth  htMng,  and  will  not  prevent  ns  getting 
the  rest ;  the  motives  of  those  who  olTer  it  are  perhaps 
fer  from  being  disinterested— but  they  can  help  us  to  get 
it  The  effect  of  the  proposed  alterations,  and  particu- 
larly of  that  on  the  corn-duties,  will  doubtless  be  to 
improre  commerce  generally,  especially  as  to  tt^adi- 
««•»;  and  even  the  price  of  com,  sugar,  or  timber  will, 
by  the  reductions  at  present  contemplated,  be  made 
niiterially  cheaper  to  the  general  body  of  consumers. 
We  do  not,  however,  regard  it  as  by  any  means  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  the  scheme  will  be  successful  in  raising 
the  desired  revenue.  But,  even  were  the  Ministerial 
measure  a  small  matter  in  itself,  its  adoption  would 
be  18  the  letting  out  of  the  waters,— it  would  be  the 
breaking  down  of  a  formidable  barrier, — the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  pernicious  prettigt, — the  assertion  of  a  prin- 
tlfit  capable  of  being  worked  out  to  great  and  valuable 
results.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  having ;  and  vhy  should 
the  free-traders  not  have  it,  if  it  can  be  obtained  with- 
out any  dereliction  of  principle  on  their  part,  or  any 
injury  to  the  greater  and  higher  object  they  have  in 
Tiew?  The  motives  of  the  Whigs  in  offering  the  gift, 
fom  no  good  reason  for  refusing  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  tKem^  no  doubt,  had  they  taken  up  the 
subject  when  their  word  was  law  in  one  house  of  the 
legislature,  and  their  credit  good  throughout  the  coun- 
try, than  noif,  when  they  are  sunk  in  weakness,  and 
vhen  the  anti-monopolists  are  less  in  need  of  their  as- 
sistance than  ever  before ;— but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  Btill  a  large  party  at  their  heels, 
including  a  couple  of  hundred  M.P.s,  who  on  all  occa- 
lions  obsequiously  say  ditto  to  Lord  John ;  moreover, 
that  they  are  the  ^ar«?riim<?n/,— and  that  they  can,  there- 
fore, give  some  assistance  in  this  matter ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  most  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  party  (the 
total  repealers)  throughout  the  country,  have  already 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  Whig  project  to  far  at 
^  noes.  Let  not  the  Repealers,  however,  deviate  one 
hair's-breadth  from  the  straight  path  they  have  hitherto 
trod,  either  to  serve  or  to  injure  Whig  or  Tory.  But  it 
would  be  superfluous  and  presumptuous  to  offer  such 
counsel  to  those  who  have  so  skilfully  and  energetically 
led  the  Anti-Bread-Tax  agitation  for  the  last  two  years 
—they  are  not  the  men  likely  for  one  moment  to  trust 
their  cause  out  of  their  own  hands  into  those  of  the 
wTiigs,  who,  by  blunder  or  betrayal,  have  ruined  almost 
every  cause  they  have  taken  in  hand.  Ute  them,  but 
truRt  them  not. 

There  are,  it  seems,  some  Radical  Reformers  who, 
ttongh  not  partakers  nor  approvers  of  the  follies  of  the 
Chartist  policy,  hesitate  about  supporting  the  Ministerial 
wheme,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  ground  that 
their  80  doing  might  tend  to  give  the  Whigs  another  lease 
of  office,  and  so  prolong  the  deadened  and  heartless 
Btate  of  political  feeling,  so  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
pwsive  and  Radical  Reform,  which  has  existed  for  the 
last  five  years.  Neither  the  honesty  nor  the  policy  of 
this  course  are  very  apparent.  It  is  long  since  we  de- 
nounced, on  the  grounds  both  of  its  dishonesty  and  its 
impolicy,  the  proposal  urged  on  the  Radicals  to  go  out 
of  their  way,  or  put  their  principles  in  abeyance,  for  the 
porpoae  of  "keeping  out  the  Tories;"  and,  on  the  same 
grounds,  we  would  denounce  any  opposition  to,  or  any 
wtusal  to  support,  a  good  measure,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puUing  out  the  Whigs,  especially  when  that 
support  can  be  efficiently  and  consistently  given  accom- 
panied by  an  expression  of  our  own  principles  and 
^ew8.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  free-trade  agitation 
Miould  have  the  effect  of  renewing  the  Whig  lease  of 
office,  the  lease  could  not  probably  be  other  than  a  very 
short  one,  while  the  immediate,  but,  far  more,  the  pro- 
JP^ctive  benefits  of  their  measure  would  be  left  behind 
them.  To  even  the  most  inveterate  Whig-hater,  then, 
we  would  say,  Tkt  thing  it  good,  and,  therefore,  although 
to  keep  in  the  Whigs  may  be  an  evil,  by  all  means  let  us 

m  *t— iTt/Aoiii  them  if  we  can,  with  them  if  we  must. 

The  Duke  op  Aroyle*s  Kirk  Bill.— The  settlement 
of  the  present  "troubles"  of  the  Kirk  having  been  aban- 
*^«d  M  a  hopeless  task,  first  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
then  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  has  been  taken  up 


by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Thd  Duke's  Bill  \a  allghtlT  more 
"  liberal "  towards  **  the  people  "  than  the  Veto  Bill ;  but 
it  is  at  the  best  a  clumsy  and  valueless  expedient.  By  the 
correspondence,  however,  read  by  the  Duke,  it  appears 
that  the  Assembly's  Non-Intrusion  Committee  are  willing 
to  accept  of  it  as  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and  that  even 
Mr.  Candlish  and  the  rest  of  the  "  whole-hog*'  men — who 
have  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  denouncing  patro* 
nage  as  '^  a  dethroning  of  Christ,"  as  **  earthly,  sensual^ 
and  devilish,"  and  have  entered  into  a  ''  solemn  league 
and  covenant"  for  its  utter  extirpation — ^have  agreed  to 
take  the  Duke's  small  instalment  as  payment  in  ftill. 
Such  seems  the  plain  meaning  of  a  letter  to  his  Grace 
from  the  reverend  gentleman  named,  which  begins  by 
declaring  that  he  and  his  total-abolition  brethren  "  see 
clearly"  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  as  the 
Duke's  **  necessarily  would  supersede  the  agitation 
against  patronage,  and  diminish  the  probability  of  its 
abolition;  but"  (for  the  sake  of  the  ''peace  of  the 
Church")  it  "will  meet  with  their  hearty  support  I" 
This  fresh  exposure  of  the  insincerity  of  the  agita- 
tors is  likely  to  be  the  only  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Duke's  Bill ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  becoming  law.  Besides  the  opposition 
of  the  Tory  peers,  headed  by  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Had- 
dington, Lord  Dunfermline,  whose  opinion  on  thia 
point  vrill  carry  great  weight  among  the  Whig  Lorde^ 
has  come  forward  as  the  opponent  of  any  legislation  on 
the  subject,  till  such  time  as  the  "  non-intrusion"  advo- 
cates yield  obedience  to  the  law  as  it  stands.  This 
is  broad  and  safe  ground  to  stand  upon  for  all  opponents 
of  the  attempted  clerical  usurpation ;  for  to  concede  to 
the  Kirk  even  the  Veto,  while  she  maintains  her  present 
position  of  defiance  to  the  civil  courts,  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  concede  her  claims  to  a  supremacy  above  the  law  Of 
the  land  and  its  appointed  tribunals. 

ENGLAND. 

NoTTTKORAM  ELECTION. — The  contost  (in  the  last  week 
of  April)  for  the  representation  of  Nottingham,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  possessed 
features  of  considerable  interest  and  novelty.  The  can- 
didates were,  Mr.  Larpent,  a  London  merchant,  who 
stood  on  the  principles  of  suffrage-extension,  the  ballot, 
and  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws ;  and 
the  well-known  Mr.  John  Walter  (alleged  proprie- 
tor oft  The  Timftf)  the  principal  article  in  whose  creed — 
the  only  one  indeed  to  which  he  ever  voluntarily  made 
allusion — ^was  Repeal  of  the  New  Poor-Law.  The  aim  of 
the  Tories  was  to  make  the  whole  contest  seem  to  turn 
on  this  single  question,  and  so  procure  the  aid  of  all  the 
members  of  any  party  who  are  opposed  to  the  "  Bastile" 
system.  For  this  purpose.  The  Timet  and  Standard,  and 
all  the  other  organs  of  the  party,  strenuously  proclaimed 
that  Mr.  Walter  did  not  appear  before  the  electors  of 
Nottingham  either  as  Conservative  or  Whig,  but  simply 
and  solely  as  an  opponent  of  the  New  Poor-Law — a  ques- 
tion for  which  all  others  ought  at  that  moment  to  be  cast 
aside.  The  derice  succeeded.  The  Chartists,  who,  in 
Nottingham,  possess,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  votes,  gave 
an  enthusiastic  and  active  support  to  Walter,  who, 
throughout  the  contest,  was  unequivocally  the  popular 
candidate,  and  who  was  ultimately  returned  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  the  numbers  being,  at  the  close  of  the 
poll,  (Tuesday,  April  27,>— for  Walter,  1 983 ;  for  Larpentt 
1745.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  battle  was  fought 
and  decided  almost  solely  on  the  question  of  the  Poor- 
Law;  and  as  there  were  no  local  circumstances  existing  to 
militate  against  that  measure  peculiarly  at  Nottingham, 
the  result  seems  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  New  Poor- 
Law  is  deeply  disliked  by  a  larger  portion  than  has  yet 
been  suspected,  both  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
of  England.  This  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance ;  and 
although  the  Ministry  will  probably  endeavour  to  push 
through  the  measure  without  material  alteration,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  demonstration  has  not,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
general  election,  been  without  its  effect  on  not  a  few  of 
the  M.P.'8,  both  Whig  and  Tory.  Another  feature  of  in- 
terest in  this  contest,  was  the  circumstance  of  an  open 
and  avowed  coalition  between  the  local  Chartists  and 
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Tories.  Regarding  the  lopping  off  of  another  Totc  from 
the  attenuated  majority  by  means  of  which  the  Whigs 
have  so  long  contrired  to  stick  to  their  places,  as  fit  to  be 
rather  rejoiced  at  than  regretted,  we  yet  cannot  help 
lamenting  and  condemning  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Nottingham  Chartists  on  this  occasion.  They  had  be- 
fore them,  on  the  one  hand,  an  adTocate  of  a  large  ex- 
tension of  the  Suffrage,  of  the  Ballot,  and  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Bread-Tax,  and  who  has,  on  former  occasions,  shown 
himself  sincere  and  independent  in  the  assertion  of  his 
principles;  on  the  other,  they  had  an  avowed  bread- 
taxer,  a  known  opponent  of  each  and  all  of  the  ^five 
points  "  for  the  pursuit  of  which  they  profess  to  have 
abandoned  every  other  object,  and  whose  soU  recommen- 
dation to  their  favour  consisted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
New  Poor-Law.  Now,  admitting  all  that  has  been 
charged  against  that  measure — admitting  that  in  its 
operation  it  is  cruel,  harsh,  and  irritating — still  we  would 
ask,  is  it  more  harsh,  and  cruel,  and  uxgust,  than  the 
Bread-Tax !— by  which  industry  is  doubly  robbed — by 
denying  it  employment,  and  by  taxing  its  bread.  Surely 
it  would  be  a  more  important,  as  well  as  a  more  worthy 
and  manly  object,  for  the  Chartists  to  strive  to  put  an  end 
to  the  law  which  sinks  the  industrious  working-man  into 
pauperism,  than  to  waste  their  energies  in  the  compara- 
tively paltey  squabble  as  to  whether  the  pauperised  vic- 
tim of  the  Bread-Tax  shall  receive  the  bitter  and  de- 
grading pittance  of  the  parish  in  his  own  hovel  or  in  the 
workhouse.  But  the  Chartists  of  Nottingham  oppose 
the  man  who,  by  enlarging  the  field  of  their  labour  and 
untaxing  their  bread,  would  preserve  them  in  indepen- 
dence and  comfort,  and  befool  themselves  by  eagerly  sup- 
porting him  who — ^while  maintaining  the  law  which,  by 
robbing  them  at  once  of  their  right  to  sell  their  labour, 
and  of  its  due  reward,  degrades  them  into  paupers,  and 
strikes  down  their  independence — ^would  grant  them,  as 
his  only  kindness,  the  pitiful  boon  of  "  out-door  relief." 
Give  us  the  man  who  would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent 
paupers  being  mo^itf,  rather  than  him  who  having  for  his 
own  profit  helped  to  make  paupers,  would  force  the  pa- 
rish to  be  a  little  more  liberal  and  a  little  more  indul- 
gent to  them  than  it  might  otherwise  be  inclined. 

**  That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 
Of  physic,  that  is  physic  indeed.*^ 

That  is  your  true  ftiendship  for  the  poor,  which,  by 
merely  refraining  from  robbing  them,  prevents  then^  from 
needing  the  friendship  and  charity  of  their  neighbours.  He 
is  your  true  **  poor-man's  friend,"  who  would  preserve  to 
him  his  rights  and  his  independence ;  not  he  who  defrauds 
him  of  his  bread  while  he  is  able  and  has  opportunity  to 
labour,  and  whose  sympathy  for  him  only  commences 
when  he  has  been  degraded  into  a  pauper. 


CHINA. 

The  overland  mail  from  India,  whose  usual  time  of 
arrival  is  the  10th  of  each  month,  reached  London  on 
the  6th,  and  was  anticipated  by  the  Paris  express  of 
the  London  papers  on  the  previous  day.  It  brought 
advices  from  Canton  to  February  1 1 ;  Bombay,  April  1 ; 
and  Alexandria,  April  23.  The  intelligence  both  from 
Egypt  and  India  is  destitute  of  interest :  in  the  former 
country,  everything  awaited  the  return  of  the  consuls ; 
the  latter,  in  many  districts,  still  continued  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  and  additional  outbreaks  were  dreaded, 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Persia.  From  China,  the  news, 
though  meagre,  is  of  such  a  character  as  sadly  to  belie 
the  boastings  of  the  Whig  jounyOs  last  month,  as  to  the 


whole  question  having  been  "  finally  and  satisfactorily 
settled."  Captain  Elliot  and  the  Chinese  commissioLcr, 
Keshen,  having  agreed  on  the  conditions  detailed  in  our 
last,  would  seem  to  have  immediately  set  about  carrying 
them  into  operation.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Capuin 
Elliot  issued  a  circular,  annonncing  that  negotiations 
were  **  proceeding  satisfactorily,"  but  with  the  sigaifi- 
cant  addendum  of  a  warning  to  aU  British  subjects  e^ji 
to  return  to  Canton  till  he  should  pronounce  it  "*  safe 
and  suitable."  On  the  1st  of  February,  in  conjimctioD 
with  Commodore  Bremer,  he  put  forth  a  proclamation 
that  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  had  become  a  part  of  the 
Queen  of  England's  dominions,  and  all  the  resideDts 
therein  were  consequently  subject  to  British  law,  but 
that,  ^  pending  her  Majesty's  further  pleasure,''  the 
natives  would  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  usages  of 
China.  On  the  7th,  another  proclamation  was  is^ced 
nearly  to  the  same  effect.  So  far  all  had  gone  well, 
and  the  two  commissioners,  EUliot  and  Keshen,  had 
met  on  Hong  Kong  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  partaken 
of  a  splendid  banquet,  fhmished  by  the  latter,  as  '^  a  de- 
monstration of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  countries."  That  the  mutual  congratulations  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  skill  and  success  of  their 
diplomacy  was  rather  premature,  seems  sufBcientljirii- 
cated  by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  their  having 
since  6otX  been  recalled  by  their  respective  govemmeats: 
Elliot,  apparently,  for  asking  too  little,  and  Keshen  for 
granting  too  much.  When  the  despatches  left,  it  was 
reported,  and  universally  believed,  that  the  Emperor,  on 
being  told  of  the  capture  of  the  Bogne  forts,  and  the 
subsequent  negotiations,  was  much  enraged  at  the  **  pre- 
sumptuous proceedings"  of  the  British,  had  positiTely 
declared  that  Hong  Kong  should  not  be  given  up,  and 
had  despatched  a  new  commissioner,  made  of  stener 
stuff,  to  supersede  Keshen.  On  May  7,  Lord  John  Rq»- 
sell  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  t'v 
a  question,  that  Captain  Elliot  had  been  recalled ;  the 
reason  for  this  step,  although  not  so  stated,  being,  as  is 
universally  understood,  the  very  sufficient  one — &^t  the 
plenipotentiary  was  guilty  both  of  the  fault  of  asking  t<» 
little,  and  of  the  misfortune  of  not  obtaining  it.  His 
successor  is  Sir  Edward  Pottinger,  well  known  for  hj« 
services  in  India.  The  conditions  ceded  by  Keshen,  ard 
accepted  by  Elliot,  granted,  as  we  said  in  our  last,  bat 
a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  objects  which  the  war 
was  announced  as  undertaken  to  obtain  ;  and,  as  the  con- 
firmation even  of  these  has  been  refused  by  the  emperor  as 
giving  too  much,  it  may  be  very  safely  inferred  that  the 
a4justment  of  the  dispute,  which  has  been  more  thas 
once  exultingly  announced  as  ''satisfactorily  settled,** 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  without 
some  fVirther  time  and  trouble. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The  weather,  daring  the  whole  of  April,  and  the 
first  three  weeks  of  May  was,  with  few  exceptionf^ 
highly  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  husbandmta. 
The  sowing  was  completed  under  the  most  lavounMe 
circumstances,  except  where  slightly  retarded,  in  th^ 
Border  districts,  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  tomi;^ 
off  the  ground ;  and  the  fields  are  represented  as  even- 
where  promising  most  favourably.  The  lambing  sea.«oa, 
also,  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  above  an  average.  TV 
grain  markets  have  been  dull,  without  any  material  ti- 
riation  in  price  since  last  month.  During  April,  the  price 
of  fat  cattle  fell  considerably,  while  a  slight  advance  ha- 
taken  place  in  lean.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  differ 
ent  districts  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  nearly  with- 
out exception. 
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The  Teiy  agreeable  surprise  prepared  by  the  Go- 
Teriiment  has  hardly  giyen  the  people  time  to  look 
around  them,  when  they  are  (billed  upon  to  act. 
Fortunately,  the  line  of  public  duty  was  never  more 
elesrly  defined,  never  leas  perplexed  by  clashing 
interests,  than  at  present.  Were  nothing  more  to 
be  gained  than  merely  keeping  in  the  Whigs  that 
they  might  proceed  upon  the  immeaning  policy  of 
the  last  five  years,  we  should  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  coming  contest. 
But  circumstances  have  materially  changed.  There 
is  renewed  hope  ;  and  much  at  stake,  in  the  fur- 
therance or  retardation,  for,  it  may  be,  a  series  of 
yeoTB,  of  great  and  tangible  measures  of  improve- 
ment, essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  wellbeing  of  every  family  in  it*  We,  of 
cooree^  except  that  limited  dass  who  directly  profit 
by  those  abuses  which  are  undermining  the  strength 
of  Tijigland,  while  they  inflict  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  suffering  upon  the  People.  Our  present, 
our  urgent,  and  immediate  duty  is  therefore  to 
seize  the  opportunity  offered.  This  is  applicable  to 
Reformers  of  all  grades,  and  of  every  varying  shade 
of  opinion.  Since  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  Reform  measure,  and 
the  dissolution  which  followed  the  resignation  of 
the  Tory  BCinistry,  the  duty  of  electors  has  never 
been  so  simple.  The  Whigs  distinctly  promise  a 
great  and  tangible  good, — and  much  greater  advan- 
tages are  involved  in  the  principle  of  the  revolution 
contemplated  by  their  amended  Fiscal  scheme, — 
vhQe  the  Tories,  so  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  shel- 
ter themselves  under  specious  generalities,  where 
they  do  not  openly  defend  the  existing  abuses. 
Their  wary  leader,  on  the  idea,  as  some  one  has  hu- 
morously said,  of  a  coaxing  nurse  with  a  wayward 
child,  bids  us  ^  shut  our  eyes,  and  open  our  mouths, 
and  see  what  luck  will  send  us ;"  but  the  Tories, 
as  a  party,  promise  nothing,  and  for  the  good  rea^ 
son  that  they  are  aware  the  time  has  arrived  when, 
if  rulers  promise,  they  will  be  forced  to  keep  their 
word.  They  will  concede  nothing ;  and  affect  to 
treat  the  people  as  ignorant  or  mad  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Tax,  and  a 
change  in  that  monopoly  system  under  which 
they  have  thriven,  whatever  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered. Many  of  them  frankly  avow  as  much ;  and 
whether  they  avow  it  or  not,  they  will  grapple 
their  pillage  to  the  last ;  die  in  the  last  ditch  in 
defence  of  their  right  to  tax  our  food,  as  they  had 
nearly  done  in  their  struggle  to  retain  the  monopoly 
of  legislation,  which  gave  them  the  power  to  go- 
vern the  country  for  tlieir  own  aggrandizement, 
so.  xa.— VOL,  viii. 


A  successful  inroad  was  ten  years  ago  made  by  a 
willing  government  and  a  determined  people  upon 
the  Legislation  Monopoly.  The  people  are,  in  nearly 
similar  circumstances,  again  called  upon  to  make 
a  similar  energetic  assault.  The  same  inveterate 
opposition  may  be  anticipated,  or  hostility  even 
more  pertinacious ;  for  of  what  comparative  value 
was  the  monopoly  of  l^slation  to  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  East  and  West  India  interests, 
save  as  it  ofiered  an  easy  and  safe  means  of  putting 
their  hands  into  other  people's  pockets  ? 

It  is  for  an  onslaught,  and  it  may  be  a  final  one, 
upon  thismostpreciousprivilege,originally  obtained 
through  the  corrupt  monopoly  of  legislation,  that 
the  electoral  body,  that  the  whole  people,  are  now 
called  upon  to  man  themselves.  The  Reform  Bill, 
by  breaking  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dass  le- 
gislation, armed  us  against  class  monopolies.  We 
are  now  called  to  make  trial  of  our  strength — ^to 
prove  our  weapon ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  of  its  being, 
if  promptly  and  dexterously  employed,  efiectual 
for  defence.  It  were,  however,  as  idle  as  unwise, 
to  underrate  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  It  is  still 
great ;  and  it  is  put  forth  under  skilful  generalship. 
There  are  no  weakening  intestine  divisions  in  the 
camp  of  the  Tories.  Like  a  diahonest  trustee,  with 
an  oppressed  and  wronged  suitor,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  battle  us,  and  keep  us  out  of  our  rights, 
with  our  own  money :  nor  will  it  be  spared.  This 
caimot  last  for  ever, — ^nor  for  any  long  period,  un-. 
less  the  people  choose  to  submit  to  it.  A  combina- 
tion of  imtoward  circumstances,  which  are  mainly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  imbecility  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  Whig  counsels,  is  at  present  against  us, 
and  temporarily  favours  the  unholy  league  of  the 
oombinedmonopolists;  butopposition  must  give  way, 
we  would  fain  hope  speedily,  if  we  really  will  it. 

To  this  great  object  every  effort  should  now  be 
bent ;  nor  is  an  hour  to  be  lost.  Our  enemies,  long 
and  silently  recruiting  strength,  after  their  defeat  in 
1830,  are  already  in  the  field,  in  force  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  a  prudent  antagonist.  Like  the  maniac  in. 
the  access  of  his  malady,  desperation  lends  them 
preternatural  strength;  and  though  a  protracted 
struggle  must  induce  eventual  exhaustion,  it  may 
also  give  temporary  power  to  the  madman  to  do  a 
world  of  mischief  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others. 

We  say  himself,  for  we  have  never  yet  taken  the 
question  of  the  Com  Laws  into  consideration  with- 
out looking  to  the  real  interests  of  the  landowners ; 
of  the  lunatics  themselves,  who,  under  a  pitiable 
hallucination,  cannot  perceive  that  though  not  the 
first  and  greatest  victims,  their  Order,  their  de- 
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scendants,  must,  as  sarely  as  that  two  afid  two  wke 
four,  be  the  ultimate  sufferers  from  a  systeni  which 
has  crippled  the  energies,  and  inflicted  omel  wvong 
upon  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth-  What  figure  among  the 
aristocracies  of  Europe  would  BSiif  lish  landowners 
make,  if  agam  reduced,  T)y  the  decay  of  manulac- 
tures,  to  their  original  condition ;  left  in  their  glory 
with  their  retainers,  their  peasantry,  ahd  their 
priests?  If  their  understanding  were  not  dark- 
ened by  intense  selfishness,  though  they  may 
have  no  heart  for  mercy,  no  conscience  for  justice, 
they  might  yet  reflect  upon  the  amazing  wealth, 
the  unequalled  splendout  and  luxury,  to  which  the 
industry  and  skill  of  their  humbler  fellow-citisenB 
have  elevated  them.  What  without  this  were  the 
value  of  their  acres  any  more  than  those  of  the 
Russian  or  Hungarian  noble  ?  And  now  in  riches 
and  luxury,  what  nobility  can  vie  with  that  of  Eng- 
land !  If  they  do  not  know,  all  the  world  beaides  is 
well  aware,  that  the  far-spread  roots  of  their  proa* 
perity  lie  inthe  workshops  and  shipping  ports  of  their 
^untry ;  in  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  If 
they  cannot  feel  gratitude,  let  them  of  their  selfish 
interests  learn  prudence.  They  cannot  kill  and 
eat  the  goose— fit  emblem  for  those  who  have  been 
their  dupes! — and  continue  to  gather  its  golden 
eggs.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  right- 
;ninded  of  the  order  now  perceive  this ;  and  some 
of  those  who  do  not,  yet  conscientiously  feel  and 
ewn  that  they  have  no  right  to  tax  the  food  of  their 
countrymen  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit. 

But  whatever  course  the  Tories  and  Monopolists 
may  pursue,  the  present  duty  of  the  electors,  and  of 
the  non*elector8,'--of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  livee  by  bread,  and  uses  sugar, — is  very  plain. 
It  is  to  apeak  for,  to  canvass  for,  to  vote  for,  the 
candidate  who  frankly  pledges  himself  to  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  all 
other  food- taxes ;  but  on  the  understanding,  that  if 
this  cannot  all  at  once  be  carried,  he  will  support  the 
present  MinisterB  in  obtaining  the  instalment  of 
justice  which  they  have  specified.  Tliis  distinct 
pledge  should  by  no  means  exclude  those  other  im- 
portant measures  of  reform  which,  if  delayed,  are 
never  to  be  abandoned.  Civil  and  religious  liberty 
t^  vague  phrases,  often  used  to  deceive ;  but  there 
is  meaning  attached  to  the  specific  measures  of 
Household  or  Universal  Sufrage^  of  the  BaHat,  and 
the  AMUion  of  Church  Boies, 

It  is  the  fiirther  duty  of  electors,  and  of  every 
one  entitled  to  the  franchise,  though  not  yet  enjoy- 
ing it,  to  see  that  candidates  understand  the  true 
nature  of  their  duties  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  object  of  the  important  trust  delegated 
to  them ;  and  that  they  be  pledged  not  only  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  general  duties,  as  these  may 
arise,  but  to  specific  measures.  There  is  still  great 
fallacy  among  Liberal  candidates,  and  among  Re- 
formers  holding  the  franchise,  on  the  matter  of 
pUdgiwf,  The  solemn  covenant  between  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  a  constituency  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  for  which  no  guarantees,  no  fonnal 
ratification,  are  considered  necessary.  Some  can- 
didates, otherwise  lil)eral  »ind  perfectly  honest,  are 
offended  by  being  asked  to  pledge  themselves,  as 


if  it  were  an  impeachment  of  their  probity,  or  an 
insult  to  their  personal  honour ;  yet  the  same  men 
give  reeeiptft  for  trifling  sums  of  money,  sign  bonds 
and  marriage-contracts,  and  submit  to  all  the  for- 
malities and  ceremonies  which  have  been  devised 
to  bind  them  to  the  ^Ifilment^of  tli^  dutj^  in  other 
concerns^  though  lio  suspicion  wlialever  exisls  that 
individually  such  guarantees  are  required  from 
them.    No  man  considers  it  an  insult  for  his  friend 
to  require  .his  pledge  or  bond,  and  security  to  it 
also,  for  repayment  of  a  loan ;  no  man  considers  it 
an  insult  if  the  woman  whom  he  courts  iK-ill  not  trust 
solely  to  his  honour,  and  refuses  his  addresses  until 
he  takes  all  the  pledges  attending  the  cntt<Hns  of 
marriage.    Every  covenant  whatever  requires  sunt 
kind  of  open  or  fonnal  ratification,  save  and  ex< 
oept  that  by  which,  in  past  time%  a  set  of  honott^ 
able  gentlemen  sought  to  serve  or  to  glorify  them- 
selves, while  pretending  to  do  the  people's  bnsinefli. 
But  there  is  here  fallacy  within  fallacy.  The  idea 
is,  that  the  functions  c^  a  Member  of  Parliament 
are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  a  hired  and 
learned  counsel  with  the   client  whose  ease  he 
conducts,   (instructed  by  the  way,  and  aharplT 
looked  after  too,  by  an  able  attorney,)  or  of  the 
sm^geon,  who   ia  called  in  to  heal  a  fndnitd 
limb,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  hia  profsesional  ^e^ 
and  our  confidence  in  him,  allows  ua  dd  voice 
in    a   matter  about  which,  deeply  as  w&  an 
interested  in  the  result,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge.   But  between  these  caaes  ihevs  is  no  ana- 
logy whatever.    The  true  idea  of  what  a  Msmher 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be,  ia  already  much  bet' 
ter  understood  among  the  electors  than  bj  Can- 
didates.   He  is  simply,  taken  at  his  best»  an  ahle 
and  well-qualified  individual,  chosen  to  petform. 
by  delegation,  those  important  public  duties  which 
a  large  aggregate  body  could  not  ao  well  pt rfonn 
for  itself,  in  concert  with  other  mmilarly  quaHfied 
individuals,  who  are  delegated  bj  other  ^g>cg*^ 
bodies,  until  the  entire  interests  and  intelhgenee 
of  tiie  country  is  fairly  represented  in  tha  Na- 
tional Legislative  Assembly.    And  what  is  thtre  io 
the  nature  of  these  honourable  and  important  obli- 
gationg  more  than  in  those  reoogniaed  by  any  other 
civil  contract,  that  should  make  a  man  think  him- 
self insulted  if  he  is  required  to  pledge  himself 
openly  to  their  fulfilment^    This  doctrine  ahmild  be 
comprehended  by  every  constituency,  and  inmil- 
cated  upon  every  candidate  for  liberal  snfiii^es- 
Wincing  on  this  point  either  betrays  ignoffaBC^  or 
is  a  very  bad  symptom.  Open  pledging  in  camh- 
dates  is  as  requisite  to  pure  representation  as  secret 
voting  in  electors. 

In  the  coming  hot  contest^  the  candidate,  (spe- 
cially if  he  be  one  who  has  already  entitled  him- 
self to  publio  confidence  by  independence  and  con- 
sistent liberality  of  principle,)  who  advocates  the 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and 
Free  Trade,  which  are  the  great  immediate  objects. 
without  departing  from  any  formerly  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  improvement,  is  the  man  most  eminentlr 
entitled  to  the  sufirage  of  Reformers.  Such  a  can- 
didate will  no  more  shrink  from  giving  proper 
pledges,  than  the  man  who  knows  that  he  act«  mote 
honourably  in  giving  his  friend  legal  and  proper 
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guarantees  fot  the  discharge  of  a  debt,  thah  in  hav- 
m^  him  trust  to  his  honour.  This  sort  of  man  we 
reckon,  a  first-rate  candidate,  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  the  Slite  of  the  first  Reform  Parliament,  and 
with  the  aiaall  and  precious  remnant  of  the  second. 
We  hope  that  there  may  be  many  snoh  in  the  next 
Parliament.  But  fiiiling  these,  second  and  third,  and 
eren  fourth-rate  candidates,  professing  liberalism, 
though  ^really  trimmers  and  self-seekers,  are  infi- 
nitely, at  this  juncture,  to  be  preferred  toeven  honest 
and  respectable  Tories,  if  they  are  Monopolists. 
If  not  the  men  of  our  trust,  they  are  the  men  for 
our  turn.  Nor  is  the  choice  of  electors  at  this  time 
likely  to  be  so  much  hampered  and  narrowed  by 
mere  ministerial  hacks  and  time-servers  as  it  has 
been  in  past  elections;  nnlees  where  the  oonstltu- 
encies,  to  gain  an  advantage,  choose  quietly  to  sub- 
mit to  Treasury  dictation.  At  all  events  improper 
new  candidate  will  not,  at  present,  be  thrust  down 
our  throats  by  the  "Whigs ;  and  the  old  stagers, 
however  ofarjociioftable  in  many  respects,  may  saliely 
be  allowed  to  walk  the  course  once  more  in  their 
new  character  of  Anti-monopolists  and  Free-trad- 
ers, where  better  men  cannot  be  carried. 

We  have  the  consolation,  such  ae  it  is,  of  knowing 
the  worst  of  them;  and  if  quite  willing  to  be  false 
to  the  people,  they  will,  at  all  events,  be  true  to 
the  party  whose  interests  for  the  time--and  we 
hope  for  a  long  time — are  knit  up  with  those  of 
the  people.  The  old  cry,  "  Do  not  divide  the  libe- 
ral interest  I "  has  a  more  intelligible  meaning 
now  than  when  it  signified,  **Do  not,  to  carry 
an  honest  and  independent  Reformer,  deprive  the 
Government  of  a  shufiling  and  subservient  tool." 
The  Liberala  are  amalgamating;  and  this  time 
the  advances  and  courtship  came  from  the  Whigs. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
receive  them  conlially.  If  they  could  not  longer 
exist  as  a  party  without  doing  something  for  the 
People,  and  so  courted  them,  they  have  also  the 
power 'of  serving  the  People ;  and  their  new  course 
is  so  evidently  that  of  common  sense,  and  common 
sagacity,  that  we  must  believe  them  in  earnest,  to 
the  extent  at  least  of  their  tardily  avowed  Free- 
trade  convictions. 

Would  that  we  saw  the  result  of  the  coming 


election  aaclearly  ai  we  db  the  duty  of  the  electors! 
We  may  hope  for  a  majority  on  the  right  side ;  yet 
we  dare  not  coutit  upon  it,  though  well  aware  that 
the  larger  the  majority,  the  nearer  we  are  to  our 
great  object.  Next  to  speedy  victory,  and  perhaps 
leffi  fallacious  in  the  results,  is  efiectually  to  cripple 
the  enemy,  and  that  is  in  our  power ;  and  it  wiQ  be 
our  loss  ahd  our  shame  if  that  power  is  not  put 
forth  in  every  legitimate  way. 

Having  done  our  duty,  every  man  of  us,  electors 
and  pon-eleetore.  Ultra-radicals  and  Chartists — 
for  there  is  at  this  time  but  one  common  interest 
among  Reformers ;  although  the  Tories  should 
come  in,  maimed  and  halting,  with  a  slender  ma- 
jority of  f^om  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  votes,  there  is 
no  cause  for  discouragement.  Ultimate  yictory  is 
but  a  question  of  time,  and  may  be  the  more  com- 
plete ify-liaTing  been  fiercely  striven  for,  it  is  hardly 
won.  We  have  always  had  much  faith  in  the  uses 
of  a  powerful  and  united  Opposition.  For  the  last 
six  years,  or  indeed  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  has  been  no  Opposition.  A  few  Radicals 
feebly  Y)pposed  bad  measures,  and  proposed  good 
ones,  until  they  became  dispirited  and  Uie  country 
disgusted;  while  the  Tories  enabled  the  Whigs 
to  carry  every  bad  measure  they  chose,  and  to  oppose 
every  good  one.  In  the  Reformed  Parliament 
there  have  beenparties,  but  no  legitimate  Opposition* 
This  constitutional  force  is  probably  about  to  be 
reorganised,  and  upon  a  broader  basis  than  ever 
before, — resting  in  future  upon  the  whole  people 
instead  of  the  Whig  party.  We  flatter  ourselves, 
besides,  that  the  elements  of  healing  are  to  be  found 
in  the  concussion  which  has  already  driven  the 
difierent  sections  of  Reformers  into  sudden  union, 
and  which  has  visibly  inspirited  the  Radical  party, 
and  softened  without  subduing,  or  turning  from 
their  purpose,  the  more  rational  of  the  Chartists. 
Now  that  the  time  for  action  has  come,  we  rejoice 
to  see  this  important  party  acting  as  we  were  war- 
ranted to  believe  of  men  whose  general  objects  are 
so  worthy  of  respect.  They  will  at  least  have  the 
good  sense  not  to  punish  themselves  and  hurt  a 
good  cause,  to  be  temporarily  revenged  on  their 
imagined  enemies,  the  Whigs.  Are  the  Toriesmnd 
Monopolists  less  their  enemies? 


VERSES 

Occasioned  bt  ▲  late  Decision  op  tae  QaNsaAi*  Assehblt  oi^  the  Chuech  op  Scotlawh — ^Mat  ItiU 

By  a  CUrgyman  of  the  Church  of  EngJand. 


Soft  breathed  the  gales  o^er  Borthwick's  woodland 

bowers. 
Bright  giow'dher  brooaiy  banks  with  openiiig  flewen, 
Clear  down  her  valley  stole  the  qniet  rill, 
Beneath  the  resset  steep  of  fir-crown'd  hill ; 
^^le  on  the  opposing  slope,  ttom  blossomed  screen^ 
Her  modest  manse  was  half-retiring  seen : — 
^e  peaeefhl  church,  the  village  school,  were  near, 
^  giant  Fortress  frowning  in  the  rear, — 
^le  closing  far  the  "  long-withdrawing  vale,** 
^  hazy  Pentlands  raised  their  foreheads  pale. 

Such  was  the  day — (not  manv  years  have  flow'n,)^ 
ynen  with  a  friend  emerging  from  the  town. 
To  this  BWeet  scene  my  ready  steps  I  bent, 
where  lived  a  priest,  in  "  measureless  content.*' 
With  coltur'd  mind,  yet  with  no  sickly  taste 
Beyond  the  rustic  home,  where  he  was  placed^— 


Their  guide,  adviser,  Ariead,  he  dwelt  among 
His  people-^priaed  alike  by  old  and  young. 

In  our  wild  walks,  which  varied  themes  beguile, 
Each  passing  peasant  had  a  word  or  smile ; 
Each  ruddy  urchin  had  a  nod  or  look, 
That  mingled  kindness  e*en  with  a  rebuke; 
Familiar  with  them  all,  free,  not  severe, 
His  was  the  love  that  knew  to  east  out  fear ; 
Yet  no  respeet  was  wanting,— you  eould  see 
They  in  His  servant  felt  the  Diety, 

O  what  a  day  that  was  1— while  Nature  round 
In  human  bosoms  a  true  mirror  found. 
And  not  a  sunbeam,  quivering  leaf,  or  bird. 
But  some  responsive  feeling  met,  and  Btirred  ( 

Nature  is  still  the  same— the  breeies  still 
Wave  the  new  broom-buds  scenting  txam  the  hill ; 
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Still  ronnd  iheM  walls,  deseiied  of  their  lord. 
The  finiit-trees  bloflsom,  and  his  skill  record; 
Nature  is  still  the  same— but  man's  fell  breath 
0*er  that  sweet  scene  has  scattered  seeds  of  death ; 
Has,  with  a  withering  blight,  its  beanty  soiled. 
And  hnman  bosoms  of  fair  peace  despoiled  1 

The  old,  who  winter's  snows  could  fearless  tread. 
To  gather  from  his  lips  of  life  the  bread; 
The  young,  to  whom  his  precepts,  if  seTere, 
Alone  his  mild  example  could  endear ; 
E'en  the  school-children,  on  Crod's  holy  day. 
Who  round  him  knelt,  and  learnt  from  him  to  pray — 
All  feel  their  spirits  sunk  in  some  dread  gloom. 
As  'twere  precursor  of  the  General  Doom: 
There  needs  no  prophet's  lore  to  have  it  proted, 
A  people  mourn  whose  teachers  are  remoyed ! 

O  was  it  well  religions  hands,  but  rude. 
Of  non-intrusionists,  should  here  extrude  I 
Say,  if  the  peopWt  Toiee  can  render  taim 
A  Ugal  entraneef  may  it  not  retain? 
And  what  requir'd  his  exile! — did  the  charm 
Of  social  pleasures  stricter  rules  disarm. 
And  wile  him  on  to  a  disgracethl  end. 
Which  we  might  pity,  but  could  not  defend  ! 
Onol  a  purer  life,  without  pretence. 
Ne'er  graced  doTOtion  and  beneficence! 
Might  not  some  pity  then,  some  melting  ruth, 
Stay  you,  stem  Ministers  of  rigid  truth  I 
Might  not  the  dread  of  greater  ills  to  flow 
From  dear  bonds  mpturad,  by  so  fleroe  a  blow, 
Than  from  a  speck,  imagin'd  more  than  seen. 
Thrown  on  your  faith— not  worth  the  pains  to  clean — 
Have  made  you  pause,  ere,  reckless,  thus  recall 
Those  long-laid  lions,  sleeping  by  the  wall. 
Which,  once  awaken'd,  now  will  not  be  staid. 
But  rend  e'en  yon  who  ronsed  them  to  your  aid. 

Yet  is  it  kerety,  is  it,  indeed, 
A  sin  unpardon'd  'gainst  your  Calvin's  creed. 
To  say,  that  Ood's  great  kingdom  vdll  embrace 
Advancing  good,  throughout  all  time  and  space, — 
That  in  its  progress  evu  will  decay, 
As  fades  night's  darkness  in  the  solar  rayl 
Man  from  the  first,  the  triumph  saw  begun. 
But  chiefly,  when  the  Father  sent  the  &>n:— 
And  when  to  end  t    The  good  already  far 
Exceeding  evil,  ne'er  can  flnd  a  bar  I 
Is  this  a  heresy  f — if  'tis,  twere  best 
Proclaim  it  not  in  Gath,— but  let  it  rest; 
Men  left  alone  may  stir  it  not^— but  turn 
Their  eyes  once  to  it, — and  your  bonds  they  spurn, — 
And  hail,  however  Churchmen  may  impede. 
This,  this  alone,  as  the  true  Christian  creed. 

O  was  it  wise, — ^when  many  a  home  was  blest 
With  prayers  that  well'd  from  this  pure  sainted  brenst. 
When  to  the  holy  table  he  has  led 
Many  to  share  the  hallow'd  cup  and  bread. 
And  sooth'd  the  spirit  penitent  from  crime. 
At  the  dread  hour  that  bids  **  Farewell  to  Time*"  *— 
Say  was  it  wise  to  stamp  on  him  a  brand. 
That  makes  your  savour  stink  throughout  the  land! 

♦  The  tiUe  of  one  of  Mr,  Wright*8  religious  works. 


To  hurl  your  thunders  upon  one,  fix'd  deep 
In  Scotland's  heart,  that  wondering  can  bat  weep; 
In  the  great  name  of  Him  yon  call  your  Head, 
(O  sacred  name  profiui'd!)  to  earth  to  tread 
A  jewel  richer  far  than  aU  your  tribe  t 
Deem  ye  your  Head  will  hold  it  as  a  bribe, 
While  to  the  mind  He  bore,  your  eyes  are  dim! 
That  with  mouth-worship  yon  can  honour  Him ! 
And  fear  you  not,  while  o'er  your  heads  yon  feel 
Your  Church's  ancient  fabric  rock  and  reel ; 
Say,  fear  yon  not,  to  prove,  in  the  event. 
Your  tabernacle  spoil'd,  your  oords  all  ruit! 
Ah  1  if  to  persecution  yon  resort. 
Your  tent,  your  curtains,  soon  the  whiriwind's  qwit, 
No  more  vriU  be  stretdi'd  forth,  set  up  no  more. 
Ye  sluJl  not  prosper ;  and  your  flocks  before 
The  evening  wolf  will  flee,  the  fbrest  lion's  roir ! 

If  prayer  can  firom  our  land  such  doom  avert, 
For  you,  and  for  the  Zion  of  his  heart. 
Your  victim's  prayers  preferr'd  are  on  reeord : 
The  prophet-martyr  thus  addressed  his  Lord:^ 
f  « If  upon  this,  or  any  fhtnre  day. 
Injustice,  malice,  shall  beset  my  way ; 
If  any  of  my  brethren  render  ill. 
Let  me  submit,  O  Lord,  to  thy  high  will ! 
Whate'er  my  snflbring,  may  I  bear  my  part 
Meekly,  nor  curse  my  nei^ibour  in  my  heart ; 
But  still  remembering  against  thee,  my  God, 
My  sins  are  many,  let  me  kiss  the  rod ; 
May  others,  at  my  hand,  forgiveness  gain, 
Such  as  from  Thee,  I  tmBt,for  Chzist's  sake,  to  obtain  f 

Such  are,  I  deem  his  feelings  at  tide  hour, 
Though  whate'er  can  embitter  them,  ye  poor 
Into  his  onp, — still  he  will  say  of  yon — 
**  Father,  forgive !— they  know  not  what  they  do  f 
And  while  his  quiet  spirit  seeks  repose 
In  a  kind  Providence,  from,  fears  and  woes. 
That  d^eld  will  never  hH  him  1    He  must  leave 
The  scenes,  indeed,  where,  moming,  noon,  and  err, 
He  pray'd,  and  liv'd,  and  mus'd,  as  might  befit 
That  best  good  life,  as  he  has  painted  it : 
Yet  will  some  reftige  for  his  honoured  age 
Open  in  peaceful  bower  or  hermitage. 
Where,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  done. 
The  even  come,  his  vrages  duly  won. 
Then  will  he  gently  fall  asleep,  and  find 
Elsewhere  associateB  of  more  kindred  mind. 

Then,  now  malign'd,  as  if  they  bore  a  stain, 
His  precious  works  shall  after  1dm  remain, — 
Remain,  to  sweeten  and  compose  mankind, 
When  Iroly  fends  are  given  to  the  wind ; 
O'er  temperate  times  to  exercise  control. 
And  raise  their  <*  Living  Tbmpls"^  in  the  soul; 
Remain,  to  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those 
Who  yet  ^'vrill  blush  their  Aethers  were  his  fbes  f 
When  happier  lights  on  Christian  spirits  &11 ; 
And  charity  expands,  and  God  is  ''all  in  aUT-RM. 

t  See  prayer  for  Tuesday  Morning  in  **  Monii^  and  Btm* 
ing  Saerinee/* 


t  The  title  of  another  of  Mr.  Wright's  religioos  mtkt. 

[To  our  southern  readers  it  may  be  neceMsiy  to  explain,  that  this  poem  refers  to  sn  episode  in  the  extnM>rdina^  proc«eJ- 
ings  of  the  late  memorable  Ckneral  Assembly  of  the  Chureh  of  Scotland.  After  cettain  brief  and  rsther  inquiiitonsl  pn- 
ceedingB  in  sn  inferior  eeelesiasticsl  coort,  it  has  pleased  that  venerable  body,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  ejeet  from  his  lirin;  om 
of  their  brethren,  who,  as  a  truly  good  and  religious  man,  and  an  exemphuy  puish  minister,  it  is  maoA  to  say,  has  bees  iutk- 
fully  portrayed  by  the  writer  of  the  above  poem.  The  groonda  of  chaige  were  certain  passages  found  in  raligioei  ^nrks 
which  he  had  given  to  the  world  many  years  ago — some  of  tnem  having  been  published  for  nearly  twenty  yeus  witkoot  offeuv, 
until  thoM  late  unhappy  timet  of  the  Kirk.  One  of  his  works—**  Tub  Morning  and  Evxnino  Sacmficb  **— ij  mw  n  « 
tenth  or  twelfth  edition,  and  baa  long  formed  a  kind  of  Book  of  Common  ^mr  in  guiding  the  devotions  of  half  the  Uaa&ti 
of  Scotland.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  offence  againat  high  Calvinistic  cloctrines  has  been  found  in  it;  nor  were  th«  ¥y 
ceedings  sgunst  its  author  able  to  mar  his  useiulneaa,  or  estrange  from  him  the  affections  of  hb  pariahionen,  whoae  sjtBpaUu^ 
have  been  viridly  called  forth  by  what  they  considered  the  peraeeution  of  their  futhlul  and  esteemed  minister.  His  iotk 
were  probably  much  abler  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  his  pious  ministrations  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  of  the  inffneaee  of  b.' 
exami>le,  than  of  nice  polemic  distinctions,  or  the  aounthieaa  of  hia  theological  opiniona;— of  the  religioua  and  beaevolait  hf^ 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  than  of  thoaephiloaophical  apecnUtiona  in  hia  books,  out  of  which  a  oomirue^  iere^  baa  baca  fished 
by  a  band  of  clerical  agitators.  Mr.  Wright  baa  been  a  meek,  perhaaa,  in  the  cireumstanoea,  a  too  meek,  too  forbeariagiuffH^! 
and  hia  eaae  haa  excited  much  ^uiet  aymnathy  among  the  laity,  ana  also  among  a  respectable  body  of  the  defgy  of  Socciaad, 
who  aee  not  only  grievous  indi\idual  haidahip,  but  deep  injury  to  the  cause  of  relirion,  and  to  the  PreabyterianChureh,  to  this 
^^i^*  Ai^^ — Vlz— u: 1_  -* •_!,^_r!. 1^     *^,»^''    ^  .  ."./.«     %»      ^  -»        •«-  ^liiehc*a»>* 

'itjarUfortki 
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Holla!  What  the  deuce!  Has  the  metropolis  of 
the  lAnd  of  Cakes  been  metamorphosed  ?  Is  it  no 
longer  Edinburgh,  but  Naumbuig,  or  Merseburg, 
or  Heidelberg,  or  Schwarzbuig,  or  what  other 
outlandish  unciyilized  dirty  German  burg  ?  Or  has 
some  luckless  oolony  of  youthful  Saxe-Cobuig- 
Gotha-ists  been  banished  from  Court  to  ^'Auld- 
Reekie^"  as  to  a  second  Jerioho,  tiU  their  beards 
grow?  Whew— whew— one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six— but  tphisktl — talking  ^  braid  Scots,"  the  dear 
Doric,  as  I  am  a  sinner!  Another  covey,  partly 
military — ^whisht,  again — English  and  Irish,  every 
soul  of  them,  as  I  am  a  true  Scotsman !  Not  a  fo- 
reigner amongst  them  after  all!  What  the  devil 
eon  the  fellows  mean  by  this  anti-national,  dis- 
gusting disfigurement  of  physiognomy  %  But  what 
comes  next?  Oh,  ye  imsophisticated  natives  of 
the  mountains,  and  glens,  and  valleys  of  Scotland 
— snd  oh,  ye  equaUy  douce,  decent,  yet  withal 
maittal  and  Talour-loving  denizens  c^  the  towns 
called  provincial! — ^you  will  never  credit  it !— yet, 
«8 1  am  a  living  man!  there  goes  a  whole  regiment 
of  Drsgoons — BrUith  Dragoons — each  man  with  a 
horrid  unshaven  upper  lip,  and  looking  as  ugly, 
though  not  so  old  as  Blucher«  Who  can  haveMH- 
tured  to  recommend  this  foreign  and  foolish  dis- 
guiae  of  British  soldiers  ?  Or  how  comes  it  to  be 
tolerated  either  by  oiEcers  or  privates?  Is  their 
cooxage  of  such  questionable  quality  as  to  require 
the  adventitious  aid  of  such  barbarism,  in  order,  by 
frightening,  to  avoid  fighting  the  foe?  If  so,  oh  fierce 
(looking)  warriors!  may  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula  or  Waterloo  fought 
any  the  worse  for  not  having  a  tuft  of  hair  below 
their  noses,  or  ran  away  from  the  opponents  who 
had  ?  Truly  no ;  the  hare-hearted  and  the  hair- 
lipped  were  one.  Then  confound  all  such  foreign 
frippery:  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to;  for  I,  Hercules 
Hameower,  opine  we  are  not  Chinese  to  be  tamely 
transformed  into  Tartars,  or  into  the  likeness  of 
any  other  barbarians,  whether  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
Goths. 

Such  were  my  half-mental,  half-expressed  eja- 
culations on  arriving  in 

Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat, 

sfter  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  twelvemonths,  and 
while  beginning  a  short  stroll  previous  to  doing 
justice  to  the  ^  sheep's  head  and  trotters"  I  had 
ordered  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  had  deposited 
me.  With  astonishment  and  dismay  did  I  look 
on  the  ^bearded  pards"  in  the  mingled  crowd  of 
Prince's  Street,  and  then  in  a  patriotic  passion 
seek  the  more  retired  and  leisurely  promenade  of 
Geoige  Street ;  but,  alas,  to  say! — ^this  was  ^  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;"  for  there,  on  every 
side,  under  the  nose  of  George  the  Fourth,  ^Hhe 
most  perfect,  (and  clean-shaved)  of  JEtnt^/MA  gentle- 
men"—and  brushing  the  skirts  of  WUliam  Pitt, 
the  beardless  *^  Premier  youth/'  and  the  most 
smooth-faced  and  smooth-tongued  of  Statesmen — 
flowed  a  full  tide  of  moustachoed  monkeys,  of  fo- 
reign and  fiercely  feline  aspect.    So  I,  pet'  finxt^ 


continiied  my  unpleasant  cogitations.  There  they 
go,  black,  red,  brown,  and  grey — ^the  moustaches  I 
mean — and  each  owner  thereof  looking 

Fierce  as  ten  furies— terrible  as  Hell* 

Nicely  oiled  and  combed,  these  same  hairy  ap- 
pendages have  been,  yea  most  carefully  toiletted, 
and  they  are  now,  I  suppose,  brought  out  to  be  aired 
and  dusted  previous  to  repairing  to  the  dinner  and 
tea  tables.  Waes  me,  waes  me!  After  this,  what 
awful  abominations  may  not  become  fashionable  ? 
Are  such  unchristian-looking  creatures  really  per- 
mitted within  the  confines  of  a  drawing-room? 
Oh,  ye  Scottish — ye  British  fair  ones — do  ye  allow, 
with  shut  ^ev,  the  dipping  and  swimming  of  these 
oily  and  dusty  monstrosities  within  your  cherished 
china ;  or  in  what  other  wc^  do  ye  escape  the  un- 
avoidable Ipathing  which  would  take  place  on  a 
fair  view  of  the  said  cat-like  immersion,  and  the 
consequent  drenching  and  dripping  of  the  hirsute 
snout  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  tabby-look- 
ing puppies  are  permitted  to  essay  oourtship,  or 
that  the  soft  whisper  of  love  could  pass  unsoiled 
and  unpolluted  through  these  filthy  hair  sieves  9 
Forbid  it.  Heaven!  But  if  it  be  otherwise — if  ye, 
O  lovely  daughters  of  Edina,  have  hitherto  only 
eschewed  the  evU  by  closing  your  eyes — I  entreat 
of  you  to  open  them,  to  attack  it  seriously,  and  to 
tolerate  it  no  longer.  Think,  only  think  I  no  court- 
ship could  be  closed  with  a  lover  so  bestially  dis- 
figured. A  kiss !  Good  heavens,  you  might  as  well 
stuff  your  fair  and  delicate  nostrils  with  a  soap- 
brush! 

So  closed  my  soliloquy ;  and,  uiged  by  indignant 
disgust,  I  hastened  to  take  ^  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,"  in  the  hope  of  quieting  my  vexed  spirit  by 
escaping  from  Uie  cause  of  vexation.  But,  lo ! 
in  the  public  room  were — three  pairs  of  moustaches 
taking  soup  I  A  curse,  "  not  loud,  but  deep," — a 
waiter  overturned, — and  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  re- 
tired sanctum  in  the  classic  confines  of  the  Old 
Flesh  Market  Close.  A  beef-steak,  such  as  only 
the  denizens  of  that  dusky  retreat  can  produce, 
aided  by  two  tumblers  of  whisky-toddy,  rather  of 
the  largest  and  stiffest  order,  (whUe  the  attendant 
faces  displayed  only  a  moderate  stibble,)  having 
somewhat  restored  my  equanimity,  I  forthwith 
called  a  meeting  of  some  of  my  influential  friends, 
when  certain  sanative  measures  were,  after  due  de- 
liberation, resolved  on.  The  result  of  these  delibe- 
rations, I  cannot  doubt,  will,  by  and  by,  be  seen 
and  folly  appreciated  by  a  grateful  public ;  and,  as 
the  first  step  to  so  desirable  an  end,  I  have  now  to 
promulgate  the  following 

PROSPECTUS 

OP 

THE  ANTI-HAIRY-MUG  SOCIETY. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Patron, 
Sir  liERcuLKS  Uaneower,  Prefidfut, 
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Directors, 
Sir  J.  Spitfrkb,  Lofd  Mt jor. 
I.  P.  DoMiNORUM,  President  of  the  Jadgea« 
The  other  Judges  tx  qfieiii* 
The  Dean  of  the  Barbfaced  Faculty. 
Deacon  Shay^all,  of  the  Barber  Indorpotatiotu 

oco.  so.  oko. 

Mr.  Bmrtc  SciniitGiAoy,  barber^Surgeon  to  the 

Society. 

RVLfiS. 

I.  MaltB  and  Fettalee  an  equally  adttiMible  «a  Mem* 
ben  I  and  atfe  earnestly  requested  to  eome  fbrWanl  at 
an  early  period  to  enrol  tiieir  names  in  the  Sooietv. 
Every  Female  of  respectable  character  is  admissible 
at  once ;  but  Male  candidates  must  pfeviously  make 
affidavit  to  their  abhorrence  of  the  Huiry-Muffmamot 

XL  Female  Members  to  be  eaeh  proTided  with  a  pair  of 
ecissors,  to  be  used^  on  all  oocasions,  against  sueh 
Hairy  Mugs  as  may  be  disooyered  in  drawin^rOomSp 
and  the  interior  of  houses. 

III.  £ach  male  member  to  be  protided  with  a  blimt  pen*- 


knifef  or  a  piece  of  ^rp  koopf  for  the  purpose  of  abat- 
ing the  Hairy-Mug  nuisance  out  of  doors,  and  also  in 
ball-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  and  other  public  places. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Members  always  to  aqt  together, 
and  in  concert,  so  as  to  perform  their  opeifttiona  both 
with  neatness  and  expedition.  Sffnping  is  recoa^ 
mended  as  being  ptefetable  to  any  other  mode,  asd 
the  most  effeetuiJ ;  and  it  may  be  done  by  lamp-ligiit 
as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  thaa  in  day-light.  iSia^ 
ifu  also  approTed. 

lf.B,  In  case  of  any  accident  in  the  perforaaflce  of 
an  operation^  sneh  as  too  great  seal  prodnebs  i 
hare-lip,  or  the  want  of  a  lip,  or  nese-tip,  the  ean 
must  be  submitted  to  the  tceatment  ef  Ht,  Slyptii 
Searinglron,  the  barber-surgeon. 

49-  High-school  boys,  and  other  well-disposed  yoatbi, 
will  he  paid,  from  the  Society's  funds,  a  pennt  ejlch, 
fbr  following  behind  the  obnoxiotts  animals  (wben- 
erer  seen)aad  shouting  loudly  ^  J?a4ry  ifs^/Botrf 
M^l*"^  so  as  to.make  the  Members  await  e(  thv 
approach. 

Hrucvlbs  HjucsowniyiVvM. 


A  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  AZORES.' 


Two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Btillar  ipent  the 
winter  of  183^9,  and  the  summer  of  I8d9,  in 
cniising  &mong  the  Azores,  or  in  making  tours 
and  short  exploratory  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  those  islands.  The  one  was  an  inralid,  who 
went  to  the  Azores  in  search  of  a  warm  and  equable 
climate ;  his  companion  an  M.D.,  and  probably  the 
brother  of  the  invalid.  They  kept  a  regular  journal, 
and  have  made  a  delightful  addition  to  those  nu- 
merous light  and  easy  chit-chat  narratives  of  travel, 
which  are  becoming  so  agreeable  a  feature  in  mo- 
dem literature.  Familiar  as  the  name  of  this 
group  of  islands  has  long  been  to  English  ears,  the 
scene  of  their  travels  and  remarks  is  still  compa- 
ratively new.  Even  on  so  late  an  occasion  as  that 
of  the  missing  President  steamer,  many,  otherwise 
well-informed  persons,  among  us,  were  at  a  loss 
about  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  to 
which  it  was  hoped  the  unfortunate  vessel  had 
repaired,  and  in  the  port  of  which,  Horta,  there  is 
now  a  dep6t  of  coal  for  the  use,  in  a  strait,  of  the 
Atlantic  steamers.  Yet,  in  the  orange  season,  there 
has,  for  many  years,  been  a  considerable  direct 
trade  between  London  and  St.  MichaePs  and  some 
of  tho  other  islands.  The  Azorean  archipelago  is 
divided  into  three  groups  :  the  western,  including 
Flores  and  Corvo ;  and  the  central  gpfoup,  Fayal, 
Pico,  St.  George,  Graciosa,  and  Terceira.  The  third 
is  at  the  south-east  extremity,  and  consists  of  the 
largest  island  of  the  whole,  namely,  St.  Michael's 
with  St.  Mary's.  These  islands,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  are  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  eight  hundred  miles. 
They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  their  general 
aspect  is  exceed i^ly  bold  and  picturesque.  The 
Azores  are  still  liable  to  tremendous  visitations, 
and  particularly  to  sudden  and  violent  storms  of 
wind  and  rain ;  yet  the  climate,  though  humid,  ds, 

*  A  Winter  in  the  Aiores ;  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths 
of  the  Furnas.  By  Joseph  BuUar,  M.D.,  and  John 
BulUr  of  Linooln's  tna.  2  vols,  octavo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.   London:  John  Van  Voorst, 


upon  the  whole,  equable  and  mtld^  and  the  soil  ii 
naturally  extremely  fertile,  yielding  an  easy  abun- 
dance to  the  mass  of  the  native  popnlaUon,  whose 
condition,  as  it  is  here  represented,  may,  in  sereral 
respects,  excite  the  envy  of  the  more  intelligent 
hard-woriced  labourers  of  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  name  of  the  archipelago  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  number  of  hawks  which  con- 
stantly hover  about  the  lofty  cones  and  cliiFs  of  the 
islands,  and  which  were  named  by  the  natives,  at 
the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  group,  Acores. 
The  Azores  have  been  colonized  from  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  our  travellers  traced  Moorish  blood  in 
Some  of  them.  The  inhabitants  are  now  estimated  at 
about  260,000,  which  is  not  a  Afth  part  of  what 
the  islands,  if  moderately  well  cultivated,  might 
maintain.  Feudal  tenures  still  exist  there  in  un- 
mitigated deformity.  The  large  estates  of  the 
Mar^ados^  or  squires,  are  strictly  entailed ;  and  the 
tenants  aref  subjected  to  all  the  tyranny,  extortion, 
and  capricious  annoyance  which  marked  the  worst 
periods  of  the  system  in  other  countries.  Tfaer, 
consequently,  live  on  from  hand  to  mouth  without 
industry,  and  caring  little  for  improvements  in 
husbandry,  from  which  they  would  derive  no  per- 
sonal or  permanent  advantage.  England  receires 
the  greater  pairt  of  the  exported  produce  of  tbe« 
islands,  which  ^onsi^ts  principally  of  onmges  and 
lemons,  with  a  email  quantity  of  wine  and  brandr, 
for  which,  hardware,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, 
and  other  things,  are  sent  in  return.  The  islands 
have  also  some  trade  with  the  mother  countir,  and 
latterly,  in  coarse  linens  and  wine,  with  BfscO  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  Statn 
have  a  consul  at  Ponta  Delgada,  in  St.  MidtaeKs. 
This  is  the  largest  town  in  the  idands,  thon^h  the 
seat  of  the  insular  government,  which  is  confided  to 
a  govemor'^general,  with  two  lieutenant-govemoif, 
is  at  Anyra  in  Teroeirai 

For  the  Azores,  the  invalid  and  his  compani'^Q 
embarked  at  Cowes^  in  a  fruit- vessel,  in  the  middle 
of  November,  1838.    The  discomforts  of  a  voya^ 
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in  ft  St  MichMPs  fniiteier  may  be  left  to  the 

reader's  imagmation.     They  are  graphically  de- 

scribedy  m  a  way  which  givea  the  reader  some  sto- 

Buchio  qualm%  cloaely  reeemhUiig  ineipient  sea- 

sicknefls.  Yet,  in  salt-water  phraseology,  the  **  pas« 

flengers  gbt  their  victuals,"  and,  in  spite  of  every 

h&rd^p,  enjoyed  good  health.    The  captain  of  the 

fruiterer  must  have  been  a  rare  bird  in  the  Si^ 

Michael's  trade.    He  had  beoi  a  student  of  Shaki 

speaie  and  Milton  in  his  day,  and  had  sat  up  night 

after  night  to  read  the  Waverley.  Novels;  yet  he 

was  still  a  true  sailor*    Nautical  ideas  on  points  of 

etiquette,  or  nicety,  axe  illustrated  as  completely  by 

tke  following  brief  anecdote  of  him,  as  they  could 

be  by  a  long  dissertation : — 

At  breakfast  this  morning  a  long  lurch  brought  down 
a  black  mangy  hair-brush  into  the  little  boy's  tea.  The 
boy  looked  meek,  and  held  up  bis  basiu  for  a  fresh  sup* 
plv.  ^  What  now  !  I  suppose  your  stomach,  then's,  too 
delicste  to  drink  that  after  my  hair-brush  has  been  in 
it,  eh  ?*    The  boy's  contrite  silence  said,  "  Yes." 

One  or  both  the  authors  of  the  journal  (for  their 

respective  shares  are  not  discriminated)  has  a  fine 

eye  for  scenery,  and  a  lively  feeling  of  the  beautiful 

and  picturesque  in  natural  objects.    Of  this  the 

volumes  afford  numerous  proofs.    They,  or  he, 

longed  for  a  gale,  if  not  a  storm,  in  the  Atlantic, 

and  enjoyed  their  wish  to  their  hearts'  content.  On 

the  fifth  of  December  the  ever-welcome  sound  of 

"  land  *'  was  heard ;  and  on  the  sixth  they  landed  at 

Ponta  Delgada,  encountering  considerable  difficulty, 

if  not  danger,  from  the  heavy  surf  through  which 

they  were  dexterously  piloted  by  the  jabbering, 

•creaming,  Portuguese  boatmen.    Buir^ 

Notwithstanding  all  their  apparent  confusion  they 
B&nage  their  boats  skilfully,  and  are  admitted  to  be  ex- 
wUent  boatmen :  they  swim,  too,  Uke  fish.  ^  If  de  wave 
fill  de  boat,  8ar«,"  was  Peter  the  Italian  mate's  parting 
adyice,  ^  you  catch  ^old  of  a  Pertugee>  and  stick  to  him : 
you  uo  be  drowned." 

The  first  question  we  were  asked  on  going  into  the 
eoBtom-house  of  St.  Michael's,  was, "  Has  Mr.  Thomson 
(or  aoms  noh  remarkably  named  individual)  arrived  in 
£n|Undr 

The  propounder  of  this  simple  yet  difficult  problem 
was  a  grave  stolid  little  man,  of  some  forty  years  of  age, 
who  looked  up  for  a  reply  to  his  question  with  all  the 
confiding  simplicity  of  a  child ;  and  who,  on  hearing  the 
iioexpeeted  answer,  that  we  really  oould  not  say,  seemed 
rarpriaed  and  almost 'annoyed  at  so  humiliating  a  conliss- 
sioQ  of  ignorance  in  the  affairs  of  our  own  nation. 

They  had  letters  to  the  hospitable  American  eon* 
sol,  who  next  night  carried  them  to  a  ball,  given 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  heiress  of  a  deceased 
^^gado  coming  of  age;  that  is^  having  reached 
Her  twelfth  year,  when,  by  law,  a  young  Azorean 
lady  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  her  entailed 
property,  and  to  marry.  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
lady  of  the  night ;  but  obtain  a  lively  idea  of  the  fes- 
tirities.  They  went  at  the  early  hour  ef  seven,  and 
found  the  ball-rooma  quite  fall,  and  daneing  begun* 

The  house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place, 
resembled  externally  the  hdtels  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. It  was  built  on  two  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
MtjTt-yard,  one  end  of  which  was  occupied  by  stables, 
&nd  the  other  by  a  high  wall  and  gateway.  In  the  hall 
a  heap  of  bare-footed  servants  and  link  hoys,  mixed  up 
with  liveried  men,  women,  lanterns,  and  jack-booted 
pos^tilions,  sat  and  lounged  and  laughed. 

Two  servants  waited  at  the  door,  and  with  tapers  in 
their  hands  ushered  each  visiter  to  the  gallery  outside 


the  ball-ToomsI  The  suite  of  totwB  was  spaeions,  and 
the  fhnuture,  which  was  all  ia  good  taste,  was  Persian. 

So  far  as  the  dress  and  the  dancing  went,  I  might  have 
fancied  myself  in  an  English  or  French  ball-room,  and 
was  a  little  disappointed  to  see  no  peculiarity  of  national 
costume ;  and  instead  of  fhndangos  or  boleros,  or  Spanish 
or  Moorish  dances  of  any  kind,  to  find  about  forty  counles 
figuring  away  at  the  first  set  ef  quadrilles,  and  finish- 
ing vnth  a  promenade,  just  as  they  would  have  done  on 
English  ground.  There  was  excellent  music,  pianos, 
fiddles,  flutes,  andfifbs  ;  there  were  glittering  chandeliers, 
bright  candelabra,  vases  of  flowers,  sl^ining  mirrors;  there 
were  gay  uniforms,  bullion  epaulettes,  long  moustachios, 
of  black,  sandy,  or  red ;  young  dandies  with  long  locks, 
and  old  gentlemen  vrith  stars  and  orders ;  there  were 
judges,  priests,  and  barons.  What  more  could  be  wanted 
to  make  a  ball  all  that  a  hall  should  be  1 

The  hair  of  the  younger  ladies  was  turned  up  behind, 
and  fell  in  ftont  in  large  and  luxuriant  ringlets.  So  far 
they  resembled  my  countrywomen ;  but  their  complexions 
and  cast  of  features  were  very  different.  **  Pretty  girls," 
light-haired,  fklr,  airy  beings,  such  as  England  is  so 
abundantly  blessed  with,  there  were  none ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  really  handsome  women  was  great. 

Some  would  have  made  pictures :  their  hair,  blacky 
glossy,  and  luxuriant ;  their  eyes  f^ll,  dark,  and  "  un- 
ftkthomable,'*  (altogether  diflhrent  from  the  black  spark- 
ling eye,  which  seems  to  reflect  at  once  the  light  which 
falls  upon  it)  They  had  fine  teeth  which  their  ftill  lips 
easily  disclosed,  and  were  generally  of  middle  height, 
well-proportioned,  and  rather  tending  to  embonpoint.  I 
saw  none  of  those  very  small  waists  which  so  many  Eng- 
lish women  attain  to,  by  great  endurance  mid  much  pa- 
tient suffering. 

The  ladies  were  lively,  talkative,  and  good-tempered, 
with  intelligent  foreheads.  They  kissed  acquaintances 
of  their  own  sex,  on  recof^sing  them,  and  used  the  fan 
like  the  Spaniards ;  keeping  it  in  incessant  motion,  open- 
ing and  shutting  it,  and  turning  it  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,so  easily,  and.  as  it  seemed,  unconsciously,  with  sueh 
a  concealment  of  their  art,  as  was  most  graceful.  Many 
of  the  younger  ones  had  learned  English,  and  spoke  it 
fluently.  Their  pronunciation  was  remarkably  good.  .  .  . 

There  were  the  usual  proportion  of  ladies  past  their 
prime,  with  turbans,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  shining  silks ; 
and  a  due  sprinkling  of  conspicuous-looking  young  men, 
who  had  happily  not  attained  that  age  when  **  man  sus- 
pects himself  a  fool,"  One  custom  diflered  from  ours, 
and  showed  much  kindness  of  feeling.  A  group  of 
women-servants  with  their  heads  covered  with  white, 
kerchiefs  were  lying  upon  a  part  of  the  staircase,  fVom 
which  they  could  look  at  the  dancers  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  stood  at  the  door,  and  thus  they  shared  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  family. 

The  barbarism  of  opening  a  ball  at  the  hour  of 
six,  and  permitting  the  bare-footed  servants  to 
have  a  peep  of  the  amusements  of  their  mastera 
and  mietreeeeS)  we  leave  to  the  kneroy  of  the  re- 
fined English  reader.  The  state  of  social  mannen 
in  these  islands,  in  many  points  resembles  what 
was  general  in  England  some  centuries  a^o ;  and, 
particularly,  in  the  abundant  leisure  ei^joyed  by 
all  clasaes.  Every  other  day  is  a  holyday  in  the 
Asoree ;  and  the  ^op-keepers  deliberately  lock  up 
their  shops,  and  go  away  to  their  dinners  or  their 
amusements.  Competition  has  not  there  encroached 
on  indolentenjoyment.  Religionand  moralsaremuch 
in  the  same  condition  aa  they  were  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries  before  the  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  had  been  felt,  either  in  reforming  man- 
ners or  teaching  the  priestliood  to  look  more  strictly 
after  their  flocks,  and  to  assume  tlie  decent  cloak  of 
hypocrisy  themselves.  The  English  in  Ponta  Del- 
gada have  a  chapel,  to  w^hich  they  give  but  irregular 
attendance.   There  are  a  good  many  English  in  the 
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place,  several  of  them  medical  men.  Sunday  'u  tlio 
market-day,  as  in  other  Catholic  countries ;  and  our 
author  remarks : — 

There  is  as  little  appearance  of  relmon,  as  in  a  Pro- 
testant country  on  week  days,  or  as  in  Hyde  Park  or  the 
Zoological  gardens  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons.  All  the 
market-people,  howeyer,  attend  mass  either  before  or 
after  they  sell  their  goods. 

Went  into  one  of  the  Catholic  churches,  where  was  a 
crowd  of  men,  with  no  particular  look  of  dcYOtion  in  their 
faces.  We  soon  perceived  that  the  elections  were  going 
on,  of  ^  select  men,"  who  are  to  choose  members  for  the 
Cortes.  The  scriveners  and  vote-takers  were  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  round  a  table  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth.  There  were  priests  quietly  and  narrowly 
watching  all  that  went  forward,  and  a  small  crowd  of 
bystanders  looking  over  tiie  shoulders  of  those  who  sat 
at  the  table.  The  priests  sit  here  officially.  They  are 
supposed  to  know  every  individual  in  their  parish,  and 
therefore  to  be  able  to  detect  personations — a  deception 
very  likely  to  be  practised,  where  the  sufEh^  is  what  is 
called,  universal. 

In  ihe  comer  of  the  church  an  aged  man  was  burning 
the  old  ballot-papers,  by  applying  a  candle  to  a  heap  that 
lay  on  the  stone  floor,  and  when  they  were  burned  he 
quenched  the  sparks  with  a  few  hand&lB  of  holy  water 
from  the  marble  basin. 

The  streets  of  Ponta  Delgada  resemble  the  narrow 

streets  of  many  of  the  old  cities  on  the  Continent. 

The  basement  of  the  houses  is  used  for  shop8,8torehou8e8, 
or  stables.  The  shops  are  lighted  fh>m  the  door,  and 
have  no  windows.  There  is  consequently  none  of  the  gay 
variety  of  shop-fronts  seen  in  England,  but  open  doors 
display  counters  and  shelves  of  wares  inside.  The  signs 
for  tiie  different  trades  are  hung  out  of  these  doorways. 
At  one  door,  for  instance,  you  see  a  dozen  strips  of  printed 
cottons  tied  to  a  small  stick,  and  fluttering  like  the  rib- 
bons on  a  recruiting  sergeant's  hat.  This  tells  you  that 
a  linen-draper  stanos  ready  inside  with  tape  and  cottons. 

Farther  on,  a  small  bundle  of  fagots,  a  bunch  of 
onions,  a  few  roots  of  garlic,  and  two  or  three  candles 
dangle  from  another  stick,  and  denote  a  grocer.  A  shoe- 
maker's sign  is  a  bunch  of  leather  shreds ;  and  a  hatter's 
is  a  painted  hat.  A  butcher  ties  up  a  bundle  of  empty 
sausage  skins,  or  a  rude  drawing  of  an  ox  having  his 
horn  sawed  off,  the  saw  as  large  as  the  man  who  uses  it. 
Over  a  milkman's  door  hangs  a  crooked  red  cow,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  alleys  in  London.  A  green  bough  of 
faya,*  which  resembles  a  branch  of  Arbutus,  indicates  a 
wine  shop,  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  sprig  of  box,  you 
learn  that  spirits  are  sold  there.  Such  was  the  custom 
in  England,  when  the  proverb  was  made  that  ^good  wine 
requires  no  bush."  In  other  shops  you  see  a  small  board 
suspended  fh>m  a  little  stick,  with  Portuguese  words 
signifying  ''good  wine  and  spirits,"  coarsely  painted  on 
it.  The  names  of  the  shopkeepers  are  not  over  their 
doors,  as  with  us. 

The  flrst  floor  windows,  immediately  above  the  shops 
and  stores,  are  very  generally  fhmished  with  small 
wooden  balconies  of  trellis-work,  like  that  in  our  dairy 
windows,  which  is  painted  dull  red,  green,  or  white. 
Neat  iron  balconies  are  fixed  before  some  of  the  windows 
of  the  larger  houses.    The  eaves  project  considerably, 
and  the  comer  tile  is  frequently  shaped  like  a  bird  with 
outspread  wings,  or  is  made  to  turn  up  into  a  long 
point.    ........ 

Shoemakers  sit  at  work  in  their. door-ways:  in  others, 
tailors  squat,  while  the  goose  is  seen  in  the  street  on  a 
smouldering  pan  of  charcoal.  Those  whom  1  saw  sitting 
on  a  bench  inside,  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  that  con- 
t<titutional  melandiioly  which  has  been  attributed  to  them, 
and  to  be  indulging  in  obstreperous  mirth.  A  few  vehicles 
resembling  somewhat  the  old  race  of  hack  cabs  in  Lon- 
don, hung  on  a  long  carriage  with  upright  springs,  and 
drawn  by  two  small,  spirited  horses,  with  postilions  in 
jack-boots,  and  men  in  dull  liveries,  swinging  on  behind, 
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clattered  through  the  streets  with  the  rattle  tud  jisgU 
of  empty  post-chaises.  Two  ladies  sat  in  some  of  time, 
dressed  in  by-gone  European  fashions ;  ethers  hada  single 
occupant.  Some  were  closed  in  by  heavy  leather  iUps 
and  aprons,  having  two  glased  holes,  on  a  level  with  the 
rider's  eyes. 

Pigs  and  donkeys  there  were  in  abundance ;  the  swim 
unusually  large  and  fat,  and  the  donkeys  varying  frm 
those  wizened  and  vrasted  forms  that  ruddle-men,  snail 
green-grocers,  and  ''weary^  itinerant  knife-grinders, 
belabour  and  overload  in  inland,  to  sleek  and  sphitM) 
animals  of  a  size  and  strengtti  they  never  attain  ia  onr 
colder  climate. 

There  are  fountains  in  the  streets,  with  tanks  by  their 
sides,  where  asses  stop  to  drink ;  and  these,  like  mtiiei- 
plaoes,  are  spots  where  foreigners  generaUy  find  smue- 
ment.  The  water  is  carried  in  burel^  and  in  pitchm 
of  red  pottery ;  the  barrels,  which  are  long  and  nirrow, 
are  frequently  slung  in  pairs  over  the  b^k  of  an  ms; 
and  the  pitchers,  which  are  made  in  the  island,  snd, 
being  porous,  like  the  Indian  gurglets,  act  in  snmsKr* 
time  as  water-coolers,  possess  as  much  beauty  of  form  as 
some  of  those  in  the  British  Museum  ttom  the  mins  of 
Herculaneum.  The  water  of  St.  Michael's  is  pecnliirlj 
delicate  and  pure. 

Such  is  the  ont-door  aspect  of  Ponta  Delgada. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  in  it,  affording  i 
vent  to  ill-nature,  or  advocating  the  interests  of 
the  respective  parties  of  the  **  Cats'*  and  tlie  "Pigs:'' 
the  latter  being  the  Tories,  or  that  party  attached 
to  the  Constitution  of  Don  Pedro ;  and  the  CaU 
the  Radicals,  who  ''  want  something  more." 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  narrative  must  be  an 
expert  draughtsman,  and  his  drawings  of  costume 
have  received  ample  justice  from  the  wood-engrav- 
ings, which  partake  of  the  beauty  of  all  those  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Van  Voobst,  Some  of  the  designs 
represent  the  Carapu^a  ;  the  very  unwieldy  and 
fantastic  head-gear  worn  by  the  men  of  St.  MichaeTs. 
It  consists  of  every  variety  of  material,  aoconli]^ 
to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  wearer,  but  the 
form  is  alike  in  all  ranks.  It  looks  exceedingly 
awkward  to  strangers,  but  has  its  uses  during  the 
violent  transitions  of  weather,  and  the  heavy  rains 
to  which  the  Azores  are  liable.  The  women  of  St. 
Michael's  wear  heavy  blue  cloth  cloaks  with  the 
stififened  hoods  drawn  over  their  heads,  exactly  like 
those  worn  hy  the  Irish  peasant  women  when  seen 
at  mass  or  market  some  yearsago,  and  in  many  loca- 
lities still.  Neither  men  nor  women  of  the  common 
class  wear  shoes,  save  on  great  occasions.  This  onr 
author  considers  a  great  beauty,  and  in  that  dimate 
no  hardship.  The  *^  better  orders"  of  both  8ex« 
wear  the  post-dated  dresses  of  Europe,  many  yean 
in  the  rear  of  fashion.  The  children  in  the  countrr 
are  not  over-burdened  with  clothing  of  any  soit, 
nor  does  the  climate  require  it.  Among  the  reforms 
of  Don  Pedro,  who  suppressed  the  monasteries,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  restore  public  morals,— eatUy 
deteriorated  by  the  practices  of  those  privi]cg«<] 
nests  of  the  vices— schools  were  established,  ^ere 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  taught  free,  and  many 
parentsarenowavaUingthemselvesoftheadvantagf. 
The  children  seen  at  a  school  visited  by  the  Messn. 
Bullar,  appeared  cheerful  and  intelligent,  and  not 
so  awkward  and  loutish  in  their  demeanour  as  poor 
English  children.  They  were  moderately  veil 
dressed.  We  are  certainly,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  or  causes,  become,  as  a  people,  either  th<* 
most  9ullcn  and  reserved,  or  the  most  gruff  and 
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boorish  in  maimen,  among  the  civilized  families  of 
mankind.    To  this  fact  all  travellers  bear  testimony. 

The  politeness  of  the  people  here  is  very  striking  to 
an  filiglishmsii.  A  countryman  will  hardly  ever  pass 
yoa  without  taking  off  his  hat,  even  when  his  load  may 
make  it  a  real  inconvenience  to  him ;  and  as  there  is  a 
serious  composure  about  their  courtesy,  and  an  apparent 
absence  of  servility,  these  recognitions  seem  like  tokens 
of  sincere  good-wilL  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  more 
downright  civility  of  purpose  about  them  than  there  is  in 
John  Bull, — rery  possibly  there  may  be  much  less. 
There  is  certainly  more  varnish ;  and  a  good  watch  looks 
better  in  a  gold  case,  though  it  may  go  as  well  in  one  of 
Britannia  metal. 

We  aregorry  to  find,  that  in  spite  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot,  the  Pigs  carried  the  election, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priests,  rarely,  indeed, 
a  wholesome  influence,  either  in  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant lands,  and  yeiy  generally  exerted  on  the 
wrong  side. 

The  horses  of  the  Azores  are  few  and  bad,  the 
beasts  of  labour  and  burden  being  generally  either 
bullocks,  or  mules  and  asses ;  which  last  abound,  of 
a  strong  and  active  kind,  and  form  the  ordinary 
monture  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mounted 
on  clever  and  strong,  though  self-willed  Jacks,  our 
travellers  made  frequent  excursions  in  the  environs 
of  the  town  of  Ponta  Delgada,  and  visited  numer- 
ous orange  gardens.  On  asses  they,  also,  made  the 
journey  from  Ponta  Delgada  toViUa  Franca,a  town 
at  fifteen  miles  distance.  The  road  lay  along  moun- 
tainoas  ridges,  through  deep  glens,  and  around  cliffe 
overhanging  the  sea.  The  asses  wero  found  as  saga- 
cious and  sure-footed,  in  these  dangerous  paths,  as  if 
they  had  been  mules.  At  ViUa  Franca  the  travellers 
lodged  with  an  amusing  couple,  for  whom  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  had  buUt  a  cottage,  as  a  reward  for 
the  husband  having  saved  the  lives  of  some  English 
siilors  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  The  wife,  Thoma- 
zia,  showed  the  temper  of  her  race,  by  engaging  in 
a  Tery  characteristic  scolding-match  with  certain 
orange-gatherers,  who  had  been  her  lodgers,  and 
^ho  had,  by  their  slovenliness,  incurred  her  displea- 
sure. She,  besides,  very  naturally  for  a  landlady, 
^viahed  to  turn  them  out,  to  make  way  for  better- 
paying  lodgers. 

Had  an  Englishwoman  been  in  one  quarter  of  the  ap- 
parent passion,  she  would  have  exhibited  for  some  hours 
afterwuds,  in  her  red  and  hot  face,  short  breathing,  and 
n^^rroQs  agitation,  the  effects  of  her  anger ;  but  Thomazia 
^  as  as  cool  and  possessed  after  it,  as  if  it  were  an  every- 
'W  thing.  ' 

The  house  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  St.  Michaers  cot- 
tage. Below,  there  is  one  room,  opening  into  the  street, 
^th  a  floor  of  hard  earth,  trodden  flat  and  smooth  by 
Baked  fMt,  and  strewed  with  green  rushes.  In  one 
corner  is  a  neat  clean  bed,  having  a  bolster  fringed  with 
mofllin ;  two  heavy  wooden  chests,  like  corn-bins,  stand 
together  against  the  wall ;  and  there  is  a  square  piece 
of  matting,  on  which  the  women  squat  by  day,  and  the 
children  sleep  by  night.  A  small  iron  lamp,  ending  in  a 
«iracifix,  the  lamp  re8embling  those  from  Herculaneum, 
the  wick  of  which  protrudes  from  a  small  spout  at  one 
«nd,  hangs  against  the  wall,  and  gives  a  fkint  light. 

In  the  day-time  the  room  is  lighted  by  the  door,  the 
Apper  part  of  which  opens.  A  couple  of  pigeons  fly  and 
>^  at  discretion  in  the  room, — fowls  and  chickens  do 
the  tame;  and  the  friend  of  the  family,  the  pig,  comes 
»ni  and  is  driven  out  whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  door 
chances  to  be  open.  The  bed  and  the  walls  are  decked 
•«t  with  green  branches  of  Fays,  and  the  staircase  is 
sCTeenM  off  by  a  thin  partition  of  platted  reeda  or  canes, 
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the  glossy  yellow  sides  of  which  look  bright  by  the  side 
of  the  dark  stone  walls,  which  in  such  cottages  are  left 
in  the  rough,  without  a  coating  of  white-wash  or  plas- 
ter. The  room  above  in  which  we  are  sitting,  differs 
from  the  one  below  in  having  windows  at  the  two  ends, 
closed  with  rough  wooden  shutters,  in  place  of  glass. 
Behind  the  lower  room  is  a  kitchen,  which,  like  that  in 
old-fashioned  farm-houses  in  England,  has  a  stone  hearth 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  very 
simple  process  of  cookery  in  the  families  of  the  poor  is 
carried  on.  Near  it  is  a  small  oven  for  baking  the  bread 
of  Indian  com,  and  the  festival  bread  for  Christmas  and 
Easter.  We  find  no  inconvenience  ftt>m  the  absence  of 
windows,  (though  the  shutters  are  ohinky ;)  so  that  what 
in  England  would  be  felt  as  a  serious  hardship,  is  not 
here  even  a  deprivation. 

This  picture  gives  no  idea  of  squalid  misery,  nor 
evenofdiscomfortyto  persons  with  the  habitsofAzore- 
ans.  The  travellers  visited  a  nunnery,  to  see  thesight, 
though  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing  artiiicial 
flowers,  which  the  nuns  make  very  prettily  from 
feathers.  The  usual  apparatus  of  the  turning-box 
used  at  all  nunnery  grates,  seems  to  have  been  new 
to  them,  even  in  description.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Villa  Franca  is  bold  and  fine,  and 
the  orange  tree  flourishes  vigorously  in  the  sunny 
glens  and  glades,  opening  to  the  sea. 

Christmas  arrived,  bringing  few  signs  of  winter : 
there  were  neither  fires  nor  fire-places ;  and  the  elder 
and  cuckoo-pint  were  already  bursting  into  leaf* 
Christmas  is  the  great  holiday  of  all  Catholic,  of  all 
Christian  countries ;  and  on  it  the  stranger  in  the 
Azores  may  see  more  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
than  in  many  months  of  ordinary  time.    Here 

The  appearance  of  the  town  was  like  that  of  an  English 
village  on  Sunday.  Every  one, — man,  woman,  and  child , 
— ^is  cleanly,  neatly,  or  even  gaily  dressed ;  no  work  is 
going  on,  no  asses  are  to  be  seen,  even  the  pigs  have  as- 
sumed an  indolent  holiday  expression,  and  everything 
indicates  a  complete  cessation  ftt>m  aQ  working-day 
occupations.  Th%  rooms  of  the  poor  are  dressed  out 
with  boughs  of  evergreens,  and  some  are  strewed  with 
rushes.  In  the  afternoon,  in  most  of  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  the  women,  girls,  and  little  cliildren  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  their  glossy  black  hair  neatly  arranged,  shin- 
ing with  oil,  and  often  fastened  with  high  tortoise-shell 
combs.  Some  were  sitting  at  the  door-step  in  the  sun. 
The  balconies  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  women, 
who  leaned  over  them  and  looked  at  the  passers-by. 
They  are  fond  of  bright-coloured  shawls,  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  deep  yellow  or  crimson ;  and  these  suit  well 
their  black  eyes,  hair,  and  dark  complexions.  The  men 
lounged  and  chatted  in  the  streets,  or  vigorously  gesti- 
culated in  groups  round  the  wine-shops ;  while  their  boy8 
were  in  herds  at  play.  The  women  are  particnlariy  gay 
about  the  feet.  One  wore  a  tawny  pair  of  high  shoes, 
with  bright  orange  tassels;  others  white  leather  re- 
sembling kid  ;  others  what  had  the  appearance  at  least 
of  white  satin ;  and  one  carefril  damsel,  whom  we  acci- 
dentally interrupted  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  was 
engaged  in  taking  off  and  rolling  up  her  smart  shoes  and 
open  stockings,  Irafore  setting  forlh  bare-footed  on  her 
way  home.  She  looked  very  much  ashamed  of  herself, 
poor  soul ! 

In  the  evening  we  wandered  out  and  paid  Thomazia's 
cottage  a  visit.  She  and  her  children  and  grandchildren 
were  sitting  up  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  their  festival.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room  was  the  bed,  which,  in  every  cot- 
tage and  on  all  occasions,  is  perfectly  clean  and  neat,  but 
to-day  it  was  decorated  with  a  finely  worked  muslin 
vallance,  and  a  handsome  coverlid  of  white  quilted 
materials,  on  which  were  strewed  a  few  flowers.  The 
floor  was  spread  with  ftvsh  mshe8,the  walls  and  ceiling 
were  covered  with  green  brauchos  of  the  Faya:  and  in 
the  midst  of  tlii«  bower,  just  sufficiently  lighted  by  a 
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Bmall  enteiflx-lamp  to  vake  %  pictYure  of  the  cottage  in* 
telrior,  lay  and  lounged  the  family  of  the  Bichoe.  There 
\ma  Antonio  stretched  on  the  rushes  in  his  hairy  strength^ 
sound  asleep.  Thomazia  squatted  in  Moorish  fkshion 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees ;  one  of  her  children  with 
his  head  upon  her  lap,  lay  in  motionless  sleep  ;  a  girl  in 
a  bright  red  petticoat,  laughing  to  her  baby,  and  quiizing 
the  foreigners  to  her  black-eyed  sister  who  sat  beside 
her,  leaned  upon  the  bed ;  her  husband  with  short  mous- 
tachios  and  olive-brown  complexion,  rubbed  his  oat,  and 
smiled  at  the  notice  taken  of  the  oottage;  and  the 
youngest  and  brownest  grandchild  stood  on  the  clothes- 
chest  in  a  small  white  shirt,  wondering  at  us  with  child- 
like simplicity.  All  were  merry,  and  all  were  more  or 
leas  cheered  with  wine.  They  were  well-pleased  to  be 
looked  at  and  praised.  All  the  attitudes  were  perfect, 
being  the  natural  expressions  of  unfettered  and  healthy 
bodies.  The  single  bright  lamp  in  the  dark  leafy  room ; 
the  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  the  thin  angular 
limbs,  and  more  marked  features  of  the  older  woman, 
compared  with  the  rounded  and  feminine  figure  of  her 
daughter,  and  the  young  children  on  the  floor,  altogether 
produced  a  most  picturesque  effect.  In  the  day  time, 
when  talking  to  their  neighbours  or  playing  in  the  street, 
they  all  look  exquisitely  happy;  and  eren  the  little 
child,  who,  in  addition  to  its  single  white  ahirt,  had  been 
decked  out  with  an  orange-ooloured  jacket,  seemed  de- 
lightfully oouBcious  that  it  was  more  smartly  dressed 
than  usual. 

The  sweet,  juicy,  refreshing  orange  is  naturally 
associated  with  every  Englifidiman's  ideas  of  St. 
Michoers ;  and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  from 
hanging  amidst  the  dark  glossy  foliage,  green,  pale 
yellow,  or  a  glowing  orange  red,  until  packed  for 
the  English  market,  the  orange  was  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  travellers.  We  shall  cite  one  or  two 
passages  describing  its  cultivation : — 

March  26. — Accompanied  Senhor  B to  several  of 

his  orange  gardens  in  the  town.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
one  garden  were  a  hundred  years  old,  still  bearing  plen- 
tiAilly,  a  highly-priied  thin-skinned  orange,  AiU  of  juioe 
and  fVee  from  i^ips.  The  thinness  of  the  rind  of  a  St. 
Michaers  orange  and  its  freedom  from  pips,  depend  on 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  when  in  fhll  vigour, 
bear  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind  and  an  abundance  of 
seeds ;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant  declines  the  peel 
becomes  thinner,  and  the  seeds  gradually  diminish  in 
number  until  they  disappear  altogether.  Thus  the 
oranges  th^t  we  esteem  the  most,  are  the  produce  of 
barren  trees,  and  those  which  we  consider  the  least  palat- 
able, come  from  plants  in  Ml  vigour. 

Our  friend  was  increasing  the  number  of  his  trees  by 
layers.  These  usually  take  root  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
They  are  then  out  off  from  the  parent  stem,  and  are  vi- 
gorous young  trees  four  fret  high.  The  process  of  rais- 
ing from  seed  is  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted  in  the  Azores, 
on  account  of  the  very  slow  growth  of  the  trees  so  raised. 
Such  plants,  however,  are  far  less  liable  to  the  inroads 
of  a  worm  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  trees  raised 
from  layers ;  and  frequently  proves  very  destructive  to 
them.  The  seed  or  «  pip**  of  the  acid  orange,  which  we 
call  Seville,  with  the  sweeter  kind  grafted  upon  it,  is  said 
to  produce  fruit  of  the  finest  fiavonr.  In  one  small  gar^ 
den  eight  trees  were  pointed  out  whieh  had  borne  for 
two  successive  years  a  crop  of  oranges  which  was  sold 
for  thirty  pounds.    ....... 

The  treatment  of  orange-trees  in  Fayal  differs  from 
that  in  St.  Michael's,  where,  after  they  are  planted  out, 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  In  this  orange- 
garden,  the  branches,  by  means  of  strings  and  pegs  fixed 
in  the  ground,  were  strained  away  from  the  centre  into 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  open  umbrella, 
turned  upside  down.  This  allows  the  sun  to  penetrate, 
exposes  the  branches  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  is 
said  to  be  of  use  in  ripeninc  the  fruit.  Certain  it  is  that 
oranges  arc  exported  from  Fayal  sereral  weeks  earlier 
than  they  arc  from  St.  Michael's ;  and,  as  tliis  cannot  be 


attributed  to  greater  wannth  of  climate,  it  may  posnbl; 
be  owing  to  the  plan  of  spreading  the  trees  to  the  soil 
The  same  precautions  are  taken  here  as  in  St.  ^lichacl'i 
to  shield  them  from  the  winds :  high  walls  are  bcilt 
round  all  the  gardens,  and  the  trees  themeelves  are 
planted  among  rows  of  fayas,  firs,  and  camphor  trcc<. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  precautions,  the  oranges  wooM 
be  blown  down  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere  with  or 
swallow  up  the  profits  of  the  gardens ;  none  of  the  wind- 
fklls,  or  *^  ground-fruit,"  as  the  merchants  here  call  them, 
being  exported  to  England. 

Gathering  and  packing  the  frnit  is  merry  work, 

according  to  our  authors. 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  merry  groups  of  men  andbojs, 
all  busily  engaged  in  packing  oranges,  in  a  square  and 
open  plot  of  ground .  They  were  gathered  round  a  goou!  j 
pile  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sitting  on  heaps  of  the  dry  calyx- 
leaves  of  the  Indian  oom,  in  which  each  orang«  is 
wrapped  before  it  is  plaeed  in  the  boxes.  Near  the^ 
circles  of  laughing  Asoreans,  who  sat  at  their  work  and 
kept  up  a  continual  cross-fire  of  rapid  repartee  as  tber 
quickly  filled  the  orange  cases,  were  a  party  of  childni:, 
whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the  husks  for  the  men, 
who  used  them  in  packing.  These  youngsters,  who  were 
playing  at  their  work  like  the  diildnn  of  a  lufer 
growth  that  sat  by  their  side,  were  with  muok  difficoltj 
kept  in  order  by  an  elderly  man,  who  shook  hia  headaod 
a  long  stick,  whenever  they  flagged  or  idled 

A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped  together  near 
the  packers,  the  operation  began.  A  child  handed  to  a 
workman  who  squatted  by  the  heap  of  fmit,  a  pieparH 
husk  ;  this  was  rapidly  snatohed  from  the  chUd,  wrapped 
round  the  orange  by  an  intermediate  workman,  passed 
by  the  feeder  to  the  next,  who,  (sitting  with  the  cbe^t 
between  his  legs,)  placed  it  in  the  orange-box  with 
amaiing  rapidity,  took  a  second  and athird  andafiwrtb 
as  fast  as  his  hsjids  oonld  move,  and  tbe  feeden  eodd 
supply  him,  until  at  length  the  chest  was  filled  to  oTer- 
fiowing,  and  was  ready  to  be  nailed  up.  Two  meo  then 
handed  it  to  the  carpenter,  who  bent  over  the  oraog^ 
chest  several  thin  boards,  secured  them  with  a  wiUov 
band,  pressed  it  with  his  naked  foot  as  he  sawed  off  tbe 
ragged  ends  of  the  boards;  and  finally  despatched  it  t« 
the  ass,  which  stood  ready  for  lading.  Two  chests  were 
slung  across  his  back,  by  means  of  cords  crossed  in  a 
fiigure  of  eight,  both  were  well-secured  i>y  straps  osder 
his  belly,  the  driver  took  his  goad,  pricked  his  beast.  a»l 
uttering  the  never-ending  cry  "Sarkaaio,**  tradgedtf 
to  the  town. 

The  orange-trees  in  this  garden  cover  the  sides  of :» 
glen  or  ravine,  like  that  of  the  Dargle,  but  somewbs: 
less  steep :  they  are  of  some  age,  and  have  lost  the  ftiif 
clumpy  form  of  the  younger  trees.  Some  idea  of  the  neb 
beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  formed  by  imaging  fthetiee*- 
of  the  Dargle  to  be  magnificent  shrubs  loaided  with 
orange-fruit,  and  mixed  writh  lofty  arbutuses : — 

Groves  whose  rich  fruit,  burnished  with  goldwi  ruL 
Hung  amiable, — uid  of  delicious  taate. 

In  one  part,  scores  of  children  were  scattered  among  the 
branches,  gathering  fhiit  into  small  baskets,  hallooia^. 
laughing,  practically  joking,  and  finally  emptying  their 
gathering  into  the  larger  baskets  underneath  the  tnt^^ 
which,  when  filled,  were  slowly  bone  away  to  the  pack- 
ing-place, and  bowled  out  upon  the  great  heap.  Maa« 
large  orange-trees  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  glen  lay  01 
the  ground  uprooted,  either  flrom  their  load  of  fruit,  tb< 
high  winds,  or  the  weight  of  the  boys ;  fonr,  Ihe,  au  l 
even  six  of  whom  will  climb  the  branches  at  the  caa: 
time ;  and  as  the  soil  is  very  light,  and  the  roots  tir 
superficial,  (and  the  fiall  of  a  tree,  perhaps,  not  unan*  * 
ing,)  down  the  trees  come.  They  are  allowed  to  i.' 
where  they  fall ;  and  those  which  had  evidently  fai'v ' 
many  years  ago  were  still  alive,  and  bearing  good  rropN 
The  oranges  are  not  ripe  until  March  or  April,  nor  ar: 
they  eateu  generally  by  the  people  here  until  that  tir.'' : 
the  boys,  however,  that  pick  them,  are  marked  cko  " 
tions.  The  young  children  of  Villa  Franca  are  now  al- 
most universally  of  a  yellow  tint,  as  if  saturated  witb 
orar.gc-juicc. 
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As  the  import  duty  iB  not  paid  on  the  quantity  of 
oranges,  but  levied  by  the  size  of  the  box  in  which 
they  are  packed,  the  more  that  can  be  squeezed 
into  a  box  the  better,  however  the  fruit  may  be 
injured. 

Above  120,000  large  and  small  chests  of  oranges 
were  shipped  for  England  in  1839,  and  815  boxes 
of  lemons,  amounting,  in  estimated  value,  to  above 
jCil5,000.  A  labourer  in  the  orange  gardens  earns 
from  sixpence  to  eightpence  a-day ;  but  the  number 
of  holidays  considerably  decreases  the  amount  of 
his  yearly  wages,  and  leaves  the  Azorean  peasant 
not  more  in  the  year  than  the  Irish  labourer,  if  so 
much. 

In  a  visit  to  the  country  residence  of  the  Ame- 
rican consul,  which  b  in  a  beautiful  and  command- 
ing situation  in  the  valley  of  the  FumaSy — t.  0.  of 
the  Caverns, — ^the  travellers  first  saw  those  hot  baths 
which  form  the  great  attraction  of  the  valley  to 
visiters  and  invalids,  and  to  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  population,  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons, sick  and  healthy,  are  drawn  eveiy  season.  At 
the  distance  of  many  yards,  the  vapour  of  the  hot 
springs  may  be  seen  ascending  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet«  In  some  of  them  the  water 
is  soapy  or  creamy ;  in  others  slightly  sulphureous. 
The  principal  spring  is  sulphureous. 

■ 

It  bubbles  up  through  a  loose  bottom  of  broken  rock ; 
and  the  coluan  of  water  in  the  centre,  like  the  smaJl 
Icelandic  Geysers,  described  by  Dr.  Henderson,  is  usually 
three  feet  high,  gradually  lessening  towards  its  edges 
natil  it  merely  ripples  and  undulates  on  the  margin  of 
the  basin. 

Suppose  a  conglomeration  of  half-a-dozen  London  New 
RiTer  Company  fire-plugs  spouting  up  their  water  into  a 
Urge  shallow  basin,  well  furred  with  white  stony  matter ; 
sad  then  suppose  this  huge  basin  set  on  some  enormous 
hidden  fire,  and  made  to  boil  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  you 
^U  have  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  convey  to  you,  of  the 
principal  caldeira  in  this  valley.  But  you  will  still  want 
the  concomitants  that  give  something  like  sublimity  to 
the  boiling  caldron  of  the  Furnas.  You  must  possess 
yourself  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity, — you  must  imagine 
that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  crust  on  wbich  you  stand 
may  give  way  and  divulge  the  hidden  force  below ;  for 
the  ground  trembles,  and  a  pumping  sound,  like  that  of 
a  powerftil  engine  at  a  distance  far  below  you,  is  going 
on  with  great  regularity  of  movement^  impressing  you 
with  the  conviction  that  the  ebulition  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  only  the  result  of  tills  pumping,  and  that 
the  power  at  work  beneath  your  feet^  would,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  vents  you  see  about  you,  blow  up  the  whole 
Eurtace  on  which  you  stand.  So  great  indeed,  formerly, 
was  the  fear  of  the  islanders  in  general,  that  at  one  time, 
none  but  the  natives  of  the  valley  came  to  this  place ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
the  father  of  the  present  Vice-Consul  of  the  United 
States  had  brought  him  to  the  spot,  and  had  thereby 
gradually  weakened  the  prejudices  which  the  citizens 
entertained  against  it,  that  his  example  was  followed, 
until  at  length  the  Furnas  became  what  it  now  is,  tiie 
fiaden  Baden  of  the  Island  c^  St.  Michael. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  principal  caldeira  is  a 
deep  smoking  curcuUr  pit,  in  the  bottom  of  which  you 
see  water  boiling  fUriously ;  not,  as  in  the  other,  running 
over  in  any  quantity,  but  continually  spouting  up,  and 
falling  back,  to  be  re-boiled.  This  has  been  but  twelve 
months  in  visible  operation.  One  day  a  long  explosion 
was  heardj  and  on  coming  to  examine  what  damage  had 
heen  done,  the  villagers  found  this  new  caldron :  its  cover 
had  been  violently  blown  off  by  the  pent-up  steam. 

Clambering  a  little  further,  we  came  to  the  entrance 
of  what  looked  like  a  deep  and  dark  cave,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  this  is  thrown  up  and  dowu;  without  ceasisg, 


boiling  mud,  of  the  consistency  and  colour  of  the  creamy 
scrapings  of  Piccadilly. 

The  ground  is  hot ;  ^very  here  and  there  boiling  water 
and  hissing  steam  ooze  up  through  holes  in  the  clay,  like 
those  made  by  worms  on  muddy  English  shores,  and  you 
stand  in  warm  vapour,  tainted  with  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

One  of  the  journalists,  probably  the  Invalid^ 
praises  the  invi^arcaing  qualities  of  the  luxurious 
bath  which  he  enjoyed,  which  united  pleasures  of 
many  kinds.  The  following  description  might 
almost  tempt  invalids  to  make  the  voyage  to  St. 
Michael's:^- 

While  bathing,  our  man  cooked  eggs  for  us  in  one  of 
the  small  boiling  springs,  and  we  afterwards  went  to  the 
iron-spring  for  a  draught.  This  flows  from  a  stone  spout 
into  a  hollow  stone  basin,  and  then  trickles  down  a  bank 
.into  a  stream  below :  it  has  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable 
iron  flavour,  effervesces  slightly,  and  is  extremely  grate- 
ful and  ref^shing.  The  bath  and  the  spring  seemed  the 
two  things  best  suited  to  the  outside  and  inside  of  man, 
on  flrst  rising  from  his  bed ;  natural  luxuries  when  in 
health,  natural  remedies  when  sick ; — luxuries  without 
after-pain,  remedies  without  misery  in  taking  them  i — 
both  which  evils  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the  lux- 
uries and  the  remedies  of  our  own  invention.  Most  in- 
valids feel  that  before  breakfast  existence  is  burdensome ; 
but  this  ba4h  and  draught  of  liquid  iron  were  as  a  break- 
fast in  producing  serenity  and  happiness,  and  were  more 
than  a  breakfkst  in  giving  warmth  and  briskness,  and  a 
fbeUng  of  health  as  of  the  flowing  of  younger  blood 
through  the  veins ;  and  instead  of  destroying  the  power 
of  making  another,  they  rather  increased  it  manifold. 

After  breakfast,  we  mounted  asses  and  rode  to  see 
more  hot  springs  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  we  had  passed 
yesterday. 

Close  by  these  springs,  an  English  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yacht  Squadron,  has  bought  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  with  the  intention  (it  is  said)  of  building 
a  house  upon  it 

The  evening  was  so  cold,  that  we  were  glad  to  sit 
round  some  blazing  logs  of  wood,  and  drink  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  old  year,  in  punch,  concocted  by  a  master's 
hand.  The  lemons  were  of  a  very  flagrant  kind,  just 
picked  from  the  tree.  There  was  a  fireshness  in  their 
acidity,  and  a  youth  in  their  aroma,  justif^ring  Schiller's 
eulogy — 

Herb  ist  dM  Lebau 
Innentor  Kenu 

The  diSbrence  between  these  flresh-gathered  lemons  and 
those  we  get  In  England,  is  about  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween firesh  and  bottled  gooseberries. 


St.  Michael's  has  made  rapid  advances  in 
fori  within  the  last  twenty  years,— or  since  that 
blessed  era  to  all  the  world — ^the  Peace!  Then, 
glass  in  the  windows  was  a  luxury  almost  un- 
known ;  now,  the  windows  of  all  but  the  poorest 
class  are  glazed ;  and,  though  they  want  many  of 
those  things  necessary  to  our  English  ideas  of 
comfort,  cAt7/  poverty  is  unknown  among  them. 
The  travellers  hint,  that  though  the  repression  of 
vice  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  Don  Pedro  for 
dilapidating  the  convents  and  religious  houses,  he 
mainly  wished,  in  his  necessities,  to  confiscate  their 
property,  and  seize  their  revenues  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. Yet  the  lives  of  the  priests  are  allowed  to 
have  been  exceedingly  dissolute;  nor  do  their 
morals  appear  to  be  much  amended  by  the  late 
sweeping  and  severe  reforms.  The  nuns  of  Villa 
Franca  were  in  so  unruly  and  discreditable  a  state, 
that  commissioners  were  sent  from  Lisbon  to  search 
the  convent,  and  to  examine  the  nuns.  They  took 
up  their  abode  within  the  conrent  one  night,  and 
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were  never  more  heard  of.  The  story  is  not 
vouched  for,  though  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the 
poison-bowl  is  not  unknown  m  the  Azores.  The 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
have  had  the  usual  distressing  effects  among  the 
poor,  who  were  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  tiiem. 
There  was  a  gay  carnival  at  ViUa  Franca  while 
the  travellers  were  there,  of  which  the  principal 
amusement  was,  persons  of  all  ages  squirting  and 
flicking  water  at  each  other.  A  sermon,  which 
was  preached  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  and 
which  appears  a  very  rare  event,  created  as  great  a 
sensation  in  the  town  as  a  Camp-meeting  in  the 
Back  Woods.  This  Revival  was  foUowed  by  a 
religious  procession.  Of  these  exhibitions,  the 
journalists  remark — 

To  an  unaccustomed  Protestant  eye  they  are  often  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous ;  but  the  people  here  legiml  them 
as  very  beautiful,  and,  in  general,  seem  serious  and 
reverential  when  they  pass.  And  yet  even  to  a  Protes- 
tant, the  scene  in  the  square,  when  the  image  of  Christ 
first  made  its  appearance,  was  striking.  The  square  is 
a  large  one,  having  the  church  of  Misericordia  and  the 
adjoining  hospital  on  the  western  side,  and  the  principal 
church,  with  its  esplanade  and  long  flight  of  steps  on  the 
north.  On  these  steps,  between  one  and  two  hundred 
women,  dressed  in  the  indigo  cloak  of  the  country,  and 
having  their  heads  tasteAiUy  covered  with  white  hand- 
kcrchiefe,  coloured  shawls,  or  dark  hoods,  quietly  knelt 
in  attitudes  of  prayer.  Men  behind  them,  and  children, 
scattered  eyerywhere,  were  on  their  knees,  with  heads 
uncovered  and  their  hands  clasped  before  them.  In  the 
square  below,  and  on  the  long  steps  of  the  church,  with 
their  solemn  prayerful  faces^  all  converging  to  one  com- 
mon centre,  the  same  gay  assembly  as  that  on  the  steps 
and  esplanade  knelt  in  silence.  The  day  was  as  bright 
as  an  unclouded  sun  could  make  it ;  and  the  stillness  at 
this  moment  was  like  midnight.  Associating  as  we  do 
the  hum  and  bustle  of  concision  with  a  large  assemblage 
of  persons,  there  is  an  impressive  solemnity  in  a  crowd 
suddenly  motionless  and  mute.  All — from  the  silver- 
headed  old  man  to  sleek  curly-pated  boys — ^waited  in 
reverential  attitudes,  with  a  show  of  mute  submissiveness, 
which  impressed  me  by  its  apparent  sincerity.  But  the 
sensation  was  a  transient  one ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
image  disappeared,  than  instantly  the  five  hundred  dumb 
figures  quickly  rose,  covered  theur  heads  with  scarlet 
caps  and  blue  carapu9as,  and  as  suddenly  resumed  their 
every-day  gesticulating  gossip ;  while  the  orashingchurch 
bell  once  more  rung  out  its  clanking  jargon,  as  if  to 
sympathize  with  the  nasal  jabber  in  the  square  under- 
neath. 

This  is  the  time  for  general  confession.  A  woman, 
who  came  to-day  with  her  sick  child,  had  just  returned 
from  "making  a  clean  breast"  in  the  principal  church. 
She  confesses  once  a  year ;  others  confess  tvrice ;  others 
three  times ;  and  those,  she  said,  who  were  "very  good," 
four  times.  I  asked  her  what  questions  the  priest  put  to 
her.  She  laughed,  hesitated,  and  at  length  said  that  he 
inquired  whether  she  was  faithftil  to  her  husband !  what 
lies  she  had  told  in  the  past  twelvemonths!  what  she 
had  stolen,  and  of  whomf  whether  she  had  shtndeied 
others!  and  how  often  she  had  cursed  and  sworn,  or 
caUed  on  the  "diablo !"  All  this  she  told  him,  I  fancy, 
without  mental  reservation,  and  appeared  light-hearted 
and  relieved. 

Although  we  are  now  in  Lent,  and  people  above  the 
common  sort  wear  black,  small  attention  seems  to  be 
paid  to  the  observance  of  a  fikst.  A  person  living  in  a 
neighbouring  street,  on  whom  we  called  yesterday,  said, 
in  answer  to  necessary  questions  concerning  her  diet, 
that  she  ate  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  and  beans,  vrith  rice  and 
vnne,  for  her  dinner,  (which,  in  common  with  the  people 
of  her  rank,  is  generally  eaten  at  noon,)  and  that  her 
breUcfast  and  supper  were,  as  usual,  of  bread  and  butter, 
med  eggs,  and  coffee. 


'^Bttt  it  is  Lent  1  does  not  Senhora  make  soae  little 
abatement  in  her  diet!" 

"Oh !  dear,  no,"  was  the  laughing  answer:  sad  then, 
to  save  her  Catholie  reputation  with  heretics,  she  added 
through  her  inteipreter,  "At  least  there  is  very  littU 
difibrence  in  what  I  eat." 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  when  the  dergy  wen 
powerftil,  they  looked  narrowly  into  the  habits  of  their 
flocks ;  and  would,  we  were  told  by  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man, have  visited  with  their  displeasure  any  nndoe 
excess  during  Lent ;  but  since  the  new  state  of  things, 
the  observances  are  much  less  rigid ;  and  flesh  sad  wine 
may  now  be  indulged  in  during  Lent  without  the  sunt 
fear  of  church  censures. 

The  priestfl,  howeyer,  are  very  strict  in  com- 
pelling their  flock,  at  least  once  a-year,  to  oonfts- 
sion :  they  insist  on  every  individual  oonlessiiig, 
until  the  sins  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Vills 
Franca,  from  the  first  untruth  of  the  HUle  duld  to 
the  premeditated  debaucheries  of  the  worn-out  rme^ 
are  safely  locked  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  doien 
men  who  form  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  place. 
The  following  specimen  is  perhaps  below  the  ave- 
rage mark  of  the  insular  priesthood : — 

In  our  walk  yesterday  we  were  accosted  by  a  nlip^iiod 
Friar.  His  dress  did  not  indicate  bis  order.  He  won 
a  dingy  linen  jacket,  reddish-brown  fiiatian  trowneiB,  the 
extremities  of  which  were  tucked  into  the  tops  of  oM 
Wellington  boots,  with  a  ha*  of  high  antiquity,  now  Bip- 
less  and  rusty ;  and  his  mouldy-looking  b^ffd,  joined 
vrith  a  moist  oystery  eye  and  a  nose  of  intemperate  ten- 
dency to  red,  called  to  mind  the  Spanish  provab  thnt 
"there's  many  an  old  cloak  that  covers  a  good  drinker." 
In  his  sitting-room  were  a  few  books: — a  vrell-nsed 
Breviary  in  four  volumes,  one  or  two  Latin  prayer-books 
an  almanac,  and  a  Portuguese  work  on  Christian  motals. 
On  some  of  the  volumes  was  an  ancient  crop  of  green 
mould  that  had  flourished  for  a  length  of  time  in  poftct 
peace.  A  snufl'-coloured  cloak  hung  in  flabby  folds  ftun 
the  same  peg  vrith  his  hat  and  sea-green  umbrella ;  and 
below  it  a  gallon  flask  of  wine  stood  on  the  floor,  withs 
goodly  tumbler  to  drink  it  ftom.  It  had  been  made  bj 
his  own  hands  from  the  grapes  raised  in  his  own  garden, 
and  was  the  best  island-vrine  I  had  tasted  in  St.  MichaelV. 
He  frothed  it  out  from  the  flagon  vrith  a  liberal  hand, 
and  vrith  the  expression  of  one  who  loved  good  wine, 
"comme  fait  tout  homme  de  bien."  He  ahow^  useveiy- 
thing  in  his  house,  from  his  bacon  and  wine-eadcs  to  the 
plot  of  flowers  and  sweet-herbs  in  the  corner  of  hii  gar^ 
den,  and  led  us  even  to  his  bed,  spread  upon  a  mt  on 
the  floor,  which  partook  of  much  of  the  slovenliaonB  and 
dirt  of  its  owner.  Within  arm's  reach  of  the  pillow  was 
the  plainest,  and  indeed  the  only  proof  of  oar  Fiiar's 
lingering  attachment  to  the  church,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
London  porter  bottle,  wherein  was  stuck,  until  by  con- 
stant guttering  it  had  glued  and  bnttreesed  itself  to  tfae 
neck,  a  stout  ihigment  of  one  of  the  solid  wax  tapen 
fh>m  a  neighbouring  altar.  Although  his  abode  was 
destitute  of  comfort  or  neatness,  there  was  at  the  aaae 
time  no  indication  that  the  abolition  of  bis  order  had 
plunged  him  into  poverty. 

He  talked  of  EngUnd,— or  rather  of  London,  for  that 
was  his  word  for  Great  Britain ;  inquired  with  a  sort  «f 
incredulons  expression,—- Uke  BlisB  Tabitha  Bziable 
when  she  asked  the  Scottish  lieutenant  if  his  Indian 
squaw  was  a  Presbyterian, — ^whether  the  English  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ!  in  the  Holy  Spirit  1  in  the  Coo- 
version  of  St.  Paul!  and  looked  surprised  when  he  was 
told  that  they  did.  He  asked  if  we  had  ofoUhmoa^  and 
on  the  reply  being  made  "Yes,  to  God,  not  to  {metta,^ 
he  took  his  Breviary,  and  at  onee  referred  to  the  texts 
which  he  considered  eonflrmatory  of  his  views  of  con- 
fession, and  of  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  saceeasor. 
His  knowledge  of  England  was  about  as  extensive  u 
our  ignorance  of  his  native  place. 
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Oar  intemew  ended  in  a  Btordj  attack  from  the  Friar 
on  the  nnlawftilnees  of  marriage  among  English  clergy, 
prononnoed  with  amnsing  gravity ;  and  as  the/a«(conld 
not  Tery  well  be  denied,  and  he  appeared  to  slight  St. 
Paars  eomparatiye  approral  of  the  marriage  state,  we 
Tentored  good-hnmonredly  to  remind  him  of  the  Catholic 
Padre  in  the  Square,  with  his  pleasant  housekeeper  and 
fiuafly  of  young  children ;  and  then  left  him  at  his  door 
to  digeitt  the  discrepancies  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  a  celibate  life  with  priests  of  vigorons  con- 
atitntions. 

Dr.  Bollary  wherever  he  went,  found  plenty  of 
patientSy  who  requited  his  services  with  blessings, 
prayers,  and  the  expression  of  boundless  gratitude. 
These  medical  calls  gave  the  travellers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  houses  of  some  of  the  Morgados, 
which,  considering  the  rank  and  presumed  wealth  of 
the  owners,  appear  much  less  comfortable  than  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  But  this  privileged  class  also  is 
improving.  One  of  the  patients  was  i^  nun,  whose 
state  of  single  blessedness,  even  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  her  order,  was  not  very  deplorable. 

Her  rooms  were  ornamented  with  a  multitude  of  small 
images  of  saints,  in  glass  cases  and  glazed  lanterns.  Her 
hsbits  are  perhaps  a  specimen  of  those  of  the  middle 
classes  here.  She  roee  as  early  as  six,  took  a  very  light 
meal  at  ei^^t,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  breakfast, 
dined  at  twelve  on  vegetables,  bread,  fish  or  fowl,  with 
wine,  supped  snbstantudly  on  the  same  kind  of  eatables 
at  eight,  and  went  to  bed  soon  after  the  evening  meal, 
^nee  the  nuns  were  ejected  from  their  convents  they 
have  been  pensioned  by  government,  and  those  I  have 
met  with  seem  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.  She 
was  elderly  and  stout,  by  no  means  coming  up  to  the 
ideal  of  poetasters  and  books  of  beauty. 

Provisions  are  tolerably  cheap,  though  not  in 
great  variety,  the  place  of  meat  being,  as  in  all 
countries  where  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  con- 
dition, supplied  by  poultry.  Bread  appears  dear, 
but  the  people  in  general  use  Indian  com.  Wages, 
as  stated  above,  are  what  we  consider  low. 

In  January,  the  weather  is  represented  as  Uke 
an  English  October :  the  mornings  and  evenings 
cold,  but  the  days  fine.  In  March,  the  weather 
had  become  warm  and  genial ;  and  in  April  the 
journalists  began  to  make  long  excursions,  and  to 
cruise  about  from  one  island  to  another.  Their 
setting  out  ftx>m  Villa  Franca  gives  one  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  amiable  and  primitive  character  of  the 
people. 

Thomaiia  looked  sad  as  she  said  her  last  ''riva  ;*'  her 
gipsy-Owed  daughter,  with  a  brown  bantling  in  her  arms, 
tablet  the  child  to  make  its  little  bow ;  a  group  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street  waved  their  hands  with  their  part- 
ing ''vivas  f  several  heads  bowed  and  viva*d  from  as 
many  balconies  and  doon ;  the  asses  clattered  over  the 
payed  streets,  with  a  sharp  iron  jingle ;  the  good-tem- 
pered nun,  fh>m  her  wooden  balcony,  gave  a  cordial 
good-b'ye,  and  asked  rapidly  when  we  should  return ; 
others  whom  we  passed,  made  like  inquiries  of  our  hasty 
ttvers. 

The  travellers  were  bound  for  the  town  of  Ribiera 
Grande,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are 
baths  high  up  in  the  mountains,  in  the  small 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  baths  were  at 
this  season  a  desert  solitude,  the  huts  built  for  the 
><:conunodation  of  the  visiters  being  all  shut  up. 
The  place  wemed  dismal  enough,  until  brightened 
^>y  the  appearance  of  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
spring— 


The  merry  soul  herself,  who  came  laughing  and  singing 
into  the  room,  dispersing  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the 
whole  host  of  dismals  with  which  the  place  was  peopled. 
Maria  is  her  name,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
and  her  own  imagination,  into  **  Maria  of  the  Caldeiras," 
"<  the  Child  of  the  Mountains,"  <*  Maria  the  Shepherdess," 
and  other  such  descriptive  additions  in  suitable  abundance. 
She  is  quite  a  girl,  a  lively  and  excitable  being,  with 
olive  complexion,  quick  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  fine  teeth, 
dressed  after  a  fibshion  of  her  own,  in  a  round  straw  hat, 
lined  with  green  silk,  a  smock  frock  of  printed  cotton, 
(between  a  petticoat  and  shooting  jacket,)  and  across 
her  shoulders  she  wears  a  white  linen  pocket  like  a  game- 
bag,  wherein  she  carries  the  keys  of  the  baths  and  houses 
of  the  Caldeiras.  She  has  taught  herself  to  play  on  a 
guitar  ;  has  an  excellent  ear,  is  a  wonderful  mimic  both 
of  French  and  English;  and  sang  the  Mvseillaise,  as 
she  had  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  a  fot-throated  English- 
man, as  cleverly  as  Matthews  could  have  done  it.  She 
said  that  Senhor  Some-one  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  to  go  to  England,  and  try  her  fortune  there ;  but 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  the  Caldeiras,  where, 
with  her  father,  she  will  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
She  could  say  a  few  words  of  English ;  and  among  them 
the  emphatic  sentence  which  expressed  her  determina- 
tion never  to  leave  St.  Michael's ;  ^  Nfto  Senhor ;  me  no 
go  bode  sheep ;  nfto,  Senhor."  She  is  well  fitted  to  be 
a  guide  to  the  beauties  of  the  Caldeiras ;  and  a  more 
willing  or  more  oheerM  one  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  old  father  of  this  lively  lass  has  the  charge 
of  these  solitary  baths,  which  do  not  appear  nearly 
so  inviting  as  Uiose  of  Furnas. 

In  the  voyage  to  Pico  and  Fayal  in  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  the  traveUers  saw  more  of  the  character  of 
the  mixed  part  of  the  population  of  the  islands.  The 
town  of  Horta,  (the  depot  for  coal,)  appears  rather 
more  advanced  in  exterior  civilisation  than  Ponta 
Delgada,  the  capital  of  St.  Michaers.  Between 
Horta  and  the  island  of  Pico,  constant  intercourse 
is  kept  up  by  ferry-boats ;  but  each  of  the  islands 
retains  its  own  physiognomy  and  costume,  though 
the  manners  and  customs  are  in  most  points  al- 
most identical.  One  of  the  travellers  scaled  the 
lofty  peaks  of  Pico,  and  he  gives  a  long  and  rather 
interesting  account  of  the  expedition,  which  reached 
even  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  great  crater.  After 
daw^n  on  the  second  day,  he  and  his  guides  and 
companions  reached  this  goal,  having,  on  their  as- 
cent, lighted  a  fire  on  the  mountain  side,  and  spent 
the  dark  hours  in  the  open  air.  The  view  from  the 
lofty  cone  of  Pico  was  wide  and  magnificent,  taking 
in  many  of  the  distant  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
The  height  of  Pico  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  6000  to  9000  feet. 

In  sailing  from  Horta,  the  journalists  had  for 
fellow-passengers  two  natives  of  the  island  of  Corvo, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  were  now  return- 
ing home  to  their  families.  When  their  native 
island  came  in  sight,  these  simple-hearted  islanders 
wept  with  joy.  Their  wives,  children,  and  friends, 
who  were  waiting  for  them,  received  the  lost  men 
in  the  same  vein  of  sad  joyousness  on  their  landing. 
Corvo  is  considered  among  the  poorest  of  the 
Azores,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  appear 
much  more  primitive  than  in  St.  Michael's  or 
Fayal.  There  is  truth  and  force  in  the  following 
remarks : — 

If  poverty  means  the  want  of  shoes,  and  mirrors,  and 
oranges,  and  cane-bottomed  chairs,  certainly  the  people 
can  boast  of  none  of  these.    Their  dingy  clothes,  too, 
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which  are  principally  homeBpiui)  gire  them  rather  an 
unwealthy  appearance.  Bat  they  are  poor  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  other  islanders  are  poor — in  wanting  Euro- 
pean luxuries.  ''  The  man,"  says  Cobbett,  '^  who,  by  his 
own  and  his  family's  labour,  can  proTide  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  raiment,  and  a  comfortable  dwelling-place,  is 
not  a  poor  man."  They  are  a  hard-working  people, 
thrown  rery  much  on  their  own  resources ;  rear  pigs, 
poultry,  cows,  and  sheep ;  grow  maize,  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  flak;  weave  their  own  garments,  cure  their  own 
bacon ;  and,  as  we  do  in  England,  import  their  wine. 
Grapes,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  abundance  of 
melons,  are  their  luxuries.  Shoes  they  wisely  eschew ; 
no  shoemaker  lives  at  Corro ;  and  the  priest  is  the  only 
human  being  there  who  submits  to  such  trammels,  and 
his  antique  buckled  shoes  were,  of  course,  an  importation. 
American  whalers  occasionally  touch  at  Corvo  for  pro- 
fisions,  and,  as  is  usual  with  ships  from  England  and 
America,  they  in  no  way  improve  the  morality  of  the 
people. 

The  Corvoites  seem  to  be  happy,  contented,  and  indus- 
trious people,  in  good  condition,  strong,  and  well-looking. 
They  are  one  large  fiunily  of  900,  wiUi  a  priest  for  their 
fikther.  They  all  live  in  one  village.  The  cottages  are 
built  of  stone,  and  stand  behind  low  stone  walls  ; — some 
are  roofed  with  coarse  tiles,  others  are  thatched ;  they 
have  no  glass  windows,  and  all  are  chimneyless.  They 
are  built  in  tiers,  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  the  lanes  between  them  being  narrow,  stony,  and 
steep.  We  walked  into  the  village  through  a  small 
wicket-gate,  that  swung  across  the  lane  to  keep  the 
swine  from  trespassing  into  the  fields. 


We  passed  on  to  the  house  of  the  chief  person  in  the 
island, — the  priest  of  Corvo, — ^the  Reverendissimo  Senhor 
Jofto  Ignacio  Lopes,  Meritissimo  Vigario  na  Ilha  do 
Corvo,  &c.  (as  a  friend  had  vrritten  in  one  of  his  books,) — 
a  man  whose  plain,  honest,  Wedgewood  clay  is  perhaps 
more  happily  tempered  than  the  most  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  porcelain.  His  house  stands  just  outside  the 
village,  and  we  found  him  in  the  yard  before  it.  He 
welcomed  us  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends, — although 
we  brought  no  letter  to  him,  having  heard  that  it  was 
entirely  unnecessary, — shook  us  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  begged  us  to  walk  into  his  house,  wMch  he  said  was 
open  to  us.  AU  this  was  done  in  right  sincerity  too. 
llie  very  moment  we  entered  the  room,  without  waiting 
for  us  to  unpack  our  own  basket  of  provisions,  or  to  ask 
or  say  anything  more  than  that  we  would  be  seated,  he 
took  a  chair  in  his  hand,  mounted  it,  and  from  a  wooden 
tray  which  swung  aloft,  beyond  the  reach  of  mouse  or 
rat,  he  handed  down  &rst  one  loaf,  then  another,  of  a 
holiday  quality,  then  a  cheese,  and  then  another,  begging 
us  to  eat : — 

And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship, 

Brought  from  his  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer. 

Like  one  who  woula  be  merry. 

There  were  barrels  on  the  floor,  and  wine-bottles  m 
his  cupboard.  Wine-glasses  he  had  not,  but  he  filled 
some  goodly  tumblers  with  wine,  and  pouring  the  rest 
into  a  white  jug,  drank  it  off  by  way  of  example.  He 
was  a  bulky  man,  of  about  seventy,  six  feet  in  height, 
and  somewhat  bowed  with  years.  His  head  was  bald, 
having  a  few  white  locks  at  the  sides ;  his  eyes  were 
moist  and  dim,  his  features  massive,  and  expressive  of 
qniet  contentment ;  and  every  man  we  met  with  spoke 
well  of  the  good  old  man.  The  boatmen  called  him 
**  the  father  of  the  island,"  and  looked  up  to  him  with 
respect  when  he  spoke  to  them.  The  villagers  who  came 
into  his  room,  seemed  to  regard  him  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  place :  they  bowed  low,  and  kissed  his  hand,  which 
he  held  out  for  the  purpose. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  was  lighted  by  one  small 
window,  with  two  stone  seats  in  its  recess.  Above  was 
the  rough  boarding  under  the  tiles ;  three  beds  stood  in 
three  comers  of  the  room,  and,  scattered  on  the  floor, 
were  stone  jars,  heavy  chests,  barrels,  stools,  and  crock- 
ery ;  while  a  range  of  book-shelves,  filled  with  volumes 
0i  Portuguese  divinity,  empty  bottles,  glasses,  white 


jugs,  and  cups ;  and  a  cupboard  well  furnished  vitb1^n^ 
bottles,  glasses,  and  aged  oorks,  clothed  the  wiUt.  A 
twisted  glass  cup  for  holy  water,  and  a  dusty  saint  nt- 
ting  amidst  artificial  fiowers  in  a  large  glass  lantern,  in- 
dicated his  religion ;  and  his  tahle-^awers  stored  with 
certain  rare  curiosities, — such  as  lucifer  matches,  the 
names  of  his  few  visiters,  and  the  one  Corro  watch  csr^ 
fiilly  enclosed,  first  in  its  own  outer  case,  and  afterwanh 
in  sundry  linen  bags,  pointed  out  his  riches. 

After  we  had  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Padre  Lopei, 
and  had  arranged  to  sleep  at  his  house,  we  walked 
through  the  village.  First  we  came  to  the  cottage  cf 
Maurice,  the  elder  of  the  two  lost  men,  who,  haricg  met 
us  in  the  way,  begged  we  would  come  and  see  his  house. 
It  was  of  one  story,  with  a  fiight  of  stone  steps  outside, 
leading  to  the  upper  room ;  was  well  fioored  and  drr, 
and  was  divided  fVom  the  bed-room  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, fitted  with  shelves  and  drawers,  which  is  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  cottages  of  Flores  and  Co^o.  At  each 
end  of  the  partition  there  is  an  opening,  usually  eoTered 
with  a  curtain,  which  leads  to  the  beds  behind.  There 
were  porter  bottles  and  a  few  pieces  of  white  sad  ^ 
loured  crockery-ware  on  the  shelves,  and  a  clothes'-dtes*. 
and  a  new  chair  in  the  rpom.  The  place  below  was  a 
sort  of  kitchen  or  outhouse,  where  ue  pig  came  m  to 
feed,  and  the  fowls  roosted.  In  it  were  an  ores  for 
baking  bread,  a  hearth  with  smouldering  wood-emben, 
five  or  six  sides  of  well-cured  bacon  hanging  from  a 
beam,  hides  of  oxen  on  the  gronnd,  a  large  hoe,  i  few 
dirty  baskets,  and  the  water-tnbs. 

If  this  be  poTerty;  would  that  all  the  work- 
ing men  of  Britain^  who  ought  not  to  be  poor, 
were  but  half  so  well  o£F  as  Maurice.  The 
Corvoites  are  a  handsome  raoe,  darker  in  em- 
plexion  than  the  natives  of  St.  MichaeFs,  but  bet- 
ter-featured. The  costume  of  the  women  is  pic- 
turesque. Like  some  of  the  islands  of  Shetland, 
Corvo  isy  in  winter,  cut  off  for  months  together 
from  all  communication  with  the  other  islands. 

Having  visited  Flores  and  a  few  of  the  smsll^r 
islands,  the  travellers  once  more  returned  to  Horta^ 
in  Fayal,  in  order  to  find  a  vessel  to  take  them 
back  to  St.  Michael's.  From  Ponta  Delgada  it  was 
their  purpose  to  repair  to  the  baths  of  the  Fam&s 
During  the  summer  months,  thej  spent  their  time 
here  much  as  people  usually  do  at  remote  Tnoan- 
tainous  watering-places^  though  their  objects  of 
observation  present  far  greater  novelty.  As  a  spe> 
cimen,  we  select  this  sketch :— > 

June  12. — While  waiting  for  my  bath  this  monuB;. 
Da  Costa,  an  old  man  who  attends  at  the  baths,  aad 
who,  having  spent  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  his  life  is 
this  valley,  is  still  a  riser  at  four  o'clodc,  and  grees  in 
his  old  age,  gave  me  some  of  the  gossip  of  the  vallej.  I 
forgot  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  a  branch  of  the  old 
Portuguese  family  of  that  name — ^the  oldest,  it  is  said,  in 
Portugal — which  traces  in  direct  lineal  descent  fr»s 
Donna  Eva  da  Costa,  who,  according  to  PortH^ei^ 
heralds  and  those  who  quia  them,  took  her  name  fwa 
Adam*s  Costa,  or  side.  Da  Costa's  gossip,  or  Pepino'^ 
rather,  for  by  reason  of  a  certain  prolixity  of  nose  hi* 
neighbours  have  nicknamed  him  Pepino  or  Caconber, 
and  according  to  the  national  love  for  nicknames,  he  ii 
more  frequently  called  by  that  name — ^was  abost  h^s 
pastors,  who  seem  neither  **  to  take  nor  point  the  way  to 
heaven,"  but  to  lead,  like  the  rest  of  their  fraterattT  is 
the  island,  immoral  lives.  The  result  of  old  Pepiad'^ 
experience  was,  that  generally  speaking,  there  i^^  ^'^^ 
so  much  marrying  in  the  Furnas  as  when  he  wa5  a  ^o  • 
that  as  for  the  priests,  each  one  was  a  Co?lebs  in  ieirl 
of  a  wife,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  was  not  grrM; 
that  the  padre  of  the  village  had  one  wife;  butthtt 
the  curate,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  had  had  m^^y, 
and  she  that  he  then  had  was  not  his  ^vife.  H^.^pui^^ 
lightly  of  their  habits,  as  if  he  was  not  c^nseiooi  9(^1 
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impropriety  in  the  priest  following  the  example  of  his 
nei'^'hboars ;  could  duly  distinguish  between  the  m&n  and 
the  office  ;  and  took  off  his  carapu9a  with  all  politeness 
to  the  brawny  curate,  who  shortly  afterwards  emerged, 
ia  heavy  eloak  and  white  napkins,  from  his  luxurious 
warm  bath,  and  mounting  his  ass,  pricked  homeward. 

The  peasants  of  Fnmas  are  as  proud  of  their 
valley  as  the  Neapolitans  are  of  their  burning 
mountain :  they  will  fight  for  its  honour,  though 
they  do  not  like  to  exchange  hard  blows. 

Unless,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  society  is  press- 
ing on  to  some  higher  point  than  it  has  ever  yet  at- 
tained, or  even  soberly  dreamed  of,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  cast  a  longing  look  back  to  those  ^*  good 
old  times*'  when  the  Church  of  Rome  petted,  ca- 
ressed, and  amused  the  poor  of  its  flock,  and  while 
it  deeced  them,  at  least  cheated  them  agreeably, — 
to  cast  a  longing  look  to  times  when  the  manners 
of  England  very  nearly  resembled  those  still  found 
existing  in  such  countries  as  these  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  There  are  great  evils  in  the  interme- 
diate state.  The  festival  of  Whitsuntide  is  suc- 
ceeded, at  Ponta  Delgada,  by  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  lasts  for  seven  weeks,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  every  parish.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Webster  of  the  United  States,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  vnry  minute  account  of  SU  Michael's : — 

On  each  Sunday,  during  high  mass,  the  priest  places  a 
crown  of  silver  on  the  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  the  hand, 
of  a  peasant  previously  elected  by  the  people.  He  is 
proclaimed  "  Emperaddr,"  and  is  conducted  to  a  seat 
beneath  a  eanopy,  prepared  for  him  on  one  side  of  the 
rbarch,  where  he  sits  during  the  remainder  of  the  ser- 
rice.  On  leaving  the  church,  the  crowd  attends  him, 
strewing  the  roads  along  which  he  passes  with  flowers, 
i&d,  in  return,  he  bestows  his  blessings  upon  them  by 
flourishing  his  consecrated  sceptre. 

"  It  Is  usual  for  the  empenddr  to  have  his  cottage 
repaired,  painted,  and  white-washed,  if  he  can  afford  it, 
or  decorated  with  branches  of  myrtle  and  flowers,  to 
r^'ceive  the  numerous  guests  who  return  with  him  to  the 
^i'lrch,  to  dance  and  sing  till  late  at  night.  The  crown 
'^ni  sceptre  are  always  deposited  in  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  on  a  salver  of  silver,  and  tapers  are  kept  burning 
rboal  them.  The  dancing  and  singing  are  repeated 
( very  Sunday  evening.  In  every  parish,  there  is  a  rude 
Mode  building  erected  in  the  most  public  road,  the  floor 
cf  which  is  elevated  some  feet  from  the  cround  and  an 
o;en  arch  on  each  side  supports  the  roof  On  the  last, 
or  seventh  Sunday,  of  this  festival,  the  emperaddr,  early 
ii  the  morning,  takes  his  seat  in  this  **  theatre,"  as  it  is 
<^ned ;  a  table  is  placed  before  him,  on  which  are  bread 
and  wine,  and  on  his  right  and  left  are  two  or  three  of 
|>!i  particular  friends.  He  remains  here  till  night,  dur- 
ing' which  time  the  pious  bring  offerings  of  bread,  wine, 
e^z',  and  poultry,  to  be  blessed  by  him.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  these  is  divided  among  the  donors,  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  in  the  evening  to  the  poor.  On  the 
-ame  day  the  populace  elect  the  emperaddr  for  the  en- 
^iln^  year,  to  whom  the  crown  and  sceptre  arc  delivered ; 
h<*  takes  them  home,  and  deposits  them  in  a  room  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  The  house  of  the^  emperaddr 
f  l^ct  is  open  every  Sunday  till  the  next  festival,  on  which 
he  U  publicly  crowned  and  proclaimed  ;  during  this  time 
it  i«  the  weekly  resort  of  all  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance, who  engage  in  dancing,  singing,  and  various  rustic 

"Tlie  consummate  worldly  wisdom,"  remarks  Mr. 
IJ  :•'  ir,  "  is  unquestionable  with  which  the  church  of 
H '  .>o  adapts  herself  to  popular  habits  and  manners, 
>  iv..'vt.r  various,  making  herself  all  things  to  all  men, 
' '  '\ni  >he  may  win  them.  Here  all  the  amusements  of 
t!  y*0T  arc  intimately  connected  with  their  religion, 
^r  T  one  end  of  the  year  to  another,  there  is  a  series  of 
'''-'•\;j'f>u3  processions  and  observances,  embodying,  in  a 


rude  way  enough,  the  great  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  or  circumstances,  often  entirely  fabulous,  in  the 
history  of  saints.  At  one  time,  every  boy  is  armed  with 
a  squirt  to  celebrate  one  event,  or  with  a  hammer  to 
mark  another,  and  now  these  dances  are  going  on  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  remembrance  of  a  third.  Similar 
scenes  were  once  passing  in  England,  the  traces  alone  of 
which  now  exist,  hidden  in  a  few  customs  and  observ- 
ances, whose  origin  is  only  known  to  the  antiquary.  But 
with  all  our  progress  in  riches  and  in  science,  what  re- 
creations are  there  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  that 
large  class,  the  laborious  and  untaught,  who  need  amuse- 
ment, and  will  have  some  kind  or  other!  There  are  a 
few  manly  games  for  strong  and  active  young  men ;  and 
for  the  rest,  fairs  and  mountebanks,  dancers  on  tight- 
ropes, drinking-booths,  stalls  of  figs  and  gingerbread, 
travelling  circuses,  locomotive  theatres,  horse-racing, 
with  such  in-door  amusements  as  gin-shops,  beer-shops, 
and  public-house  taps  most  abundantly  supply. 

On  other  festivals,  food  in  considerable  quantities 
and  wine  is  distributed  among  the  poor,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  priests ;  and  not  in  the  sor- 
did and  disgusting  manner  in  which  a  miserable 
dole  is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  degraded  poor  of 
this  "  highly  civilized  country,"  but  with  every 
appliance  which  may  conciliate  the  regard  and  re- 
fine the  feelings  of  the  recipients  of  the  boon.  The 
scene  is  not  only  as  little  offensive  and  humiliating 
as  such  distributions  can  be  made,  but  lively  and 
agreeable.  A  temporary  tabernacle  or  chapel  of 
canvass  was  erected  in  the  street,  with  the  usual 
Popish  accessories  of  tapers  and  tinsel  ornaments* 

From  each  comer  of  the  chapel,  which  filled  the  body 
of  the  street,  two  rows  of  tables  stretched  down  each 
side  of  the  foot-pavement,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
yards.  The  tables  were  planks  of  deal,  resting  on 
empty  tubs  at  equal  distances  asunder.  In  each  tub 
branches  of  the  common  yellow  broom  were  stuck ;  and 
the  planks,  as  well  as  the  altar,  were  afterwards  covered 
with  white  linen  cloths. 

The  table-cloths  having  been  spread,  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  dinner  began.  The  allowance  to  each  person 
consisted  of  five  loaves,  two  pounds  of  raw  beef,  and  a 
pint  of  wine,  in  a  bottle  of  red  pottery  corked  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers.  At  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  planks, 
the  loaves,  meat,  and  wine  were  handed  out  in  basket- 
fhls  to  about  thirty  basket-bearers.  Each  basket  had 
two  handles,  with  a  man  at  each  handle,  who,  with  large 
napkins  tied  round  the  left  arm,  marched  up  the  lane 
between  the  tables.  The  bearers  were  preceded  by  two 
musicians,  dressed  in  coarse  flowing  gowns  of  whity- 
brown  serge,  with  belcher  handkerchiefs  of  glazed  cot- 
ton tied  tightly  over  their  heads,  and  hanging  down 
their  backs.  They  much  resembled  the  grotesque  calico- 
dressed  men,  who  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  carrying 
broad  advertisements  through  the  streets  of  London. 
One  of  these  banged  a  crazy  drum,  and  the  other  shook 
the  empty  hoop  of  a  tambourine.  In  fW)nt  of  the  mcrry- 
andrew  musicians,  or  huddled  with  the  procession,  a 
languid,  knock-kneed  youth,  dressed  like  the  two  musi- 
cians, lounged  along  with  a  faded  crimson  banner,  on 
which  a  dove  was  embroidered,  to  represent  the  **  Holy 
Spirit."  The  three  chanted  as  they  walked,  in  strong 
nasal  tones,  approaching  almost  to  a  yell ; — 

Ass  intoned  to  ass 
Harmonic  twan?  !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass ; 
Such  ha  from  bellowing  lungs  the  enthusiast  blows; 
High  sounds,  attempered  to  the  vocal  nose. 

When  the  banket-bearers  were  ready,  •'the  band** 
struck  up,  and  the  procession  proceeded  at  a  leisurely 
pace  to  walk  up  the  lan«  in  a  column.  Tliis  was  re- 
peated until  the  whole  tables  were  spread. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bccuo,  it  was  highly  entertaining 
to  see  our  acting  landlord,  triton  among  the  minnows. 
On  this  occasion,  besides  a  napkin  on  his  arm  neatly 
fringed  with  lace,  he  bore  a  wand  of  office,  in  the  shape 
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of  three  feet  of  sagar-cane,  with  whioh  he  worried  all 
little  boys  who  came  within  hia  reach.  Did  an  urchin 
Impertinently  peep  into  the  bread-basket,  Thomas  was 
ready  with  his  cane ;  did  a  child  creep  under  the  tables 
into  holy  ground, — into  the  lane  set  apart  for  the  car- 
riers,— Thomas's  eyes  immediately  spied  him.  He  was 
evidently  the  great  authority  on  all  the  little  jK>ints  of 
Whitsunday  management.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  bustling  along  with  mincing  steps,  turning 
back  to  see  that  the  people  followed,  perspiring,  halloo- 
ing to  some  offender  in  front,  patronising  some  inoffen- 
sive being  in  the  crowd,  or  petrifying  turbulent  boys. 

^'  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  all  over  the 
world,"  especially  human  nature  in  brief  authority. 

The  journalists  are  candid  and  charitable  in  their 
judgment  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Azores,  belieying 
them  sincere  and  undoubting  in  their  faith,  what- 
ever its  errors  may  be,  and  punctual  and  serious 
in  the  observances  which  it  enjoins.  "  Some  Pro- 
testants," one  of  them  remarks,  ''have  told  me 
they  are  formalists.  .  .  .  Unhappily  any  form 
of  religion,  even  the  simplest,  may  be  made  formal; 
and  men  may  rely  on  doctrines  as  firmly  as  on  the 
merest  ritual  observances." 

In  the  end  of  July,  the  Invalid  and  his  compa- 
nion finally  left  St.  Michael's  for  Lisbon  in  a  large 
Portuguese  trader.  Some  of  the  reflections  to  which 
the  objects  which  they  saw  in  this  foreign  vessel 
gave  rise,  carry  a  deep  moral,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  those  who  desire  to  see  England's  prospe- 
rity increase  on  the  only  sure  foundation-— extended 
commerce,  the  free  markets  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Journalist  states : — 

I  am  more  impressed  with  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
England  since  I  left  it ;  but  I  am  less  surprised  at  them. 
The  compass  of  this  Portuguese  vessel  was  made  at 
Wappiug ;  the  quadrant  in  Holbom ;  the  knives  are 
stamped  ''sheer  steel ;"  the  bell  for  the  watch,  and  the 
iron  of  the  windlass,  are  from  an  English  foundry ;  the 
captain  uses  an  English  watch,  and  calculates  by  John 
Hamilton  Moore*s  "  Seaman's  complete  daily  assistant ;" 
"Sailmaker"  is  stamped  on  one  of  the  sails,  and  the 
passengers  are  dressed  in  Manchester  prints  or  Leeds 
cloth.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same;  you  meet  in  the 
solitary  mountain  paths  of  these  almost  unknown  islands 
a  pedlar  with  two  square  boxes  slung  on  each  side  of  his 
uss,  and  see  him  in  the  villages  tempting  the  women  vrith 
the  bright  handkerchiefs  and  gay  prints  from  Manchester. 
In  the  obscurest  village  the  neat  blue-paper  needle-case 
from  Birmingham  hangs  from  a  string  at  a  cottage  door- 
way, to  tell  that  J^gli^  needles  are  sold  within  ;  and 
ill  crossing  in  an  open  boat  between  two  of  the  remotest 
ijlands,  Flores  and  Corvo,  an  English  sailmaker*s  name 

and  residence  were  printed  legibly  on  the  sail.     V 

tells  me  that  the  other  evening  he  had  just  landed  in  a 
liihing  hamlet,— a  lonely  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
ravine  which  parts  two  gloomy  mountain  ridges, — ^when 
liirf  reveries  were  disturbed  by  a  fellow-passenger,  who 
having  caught  sight  of  some  village  girls,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Look,  those  are  all  my  prints !" 

Lisbon,  Cintra,  Mafra,  and  the  other  remarkable 
])laces  in  that  neighbourhood,  are  too  well  known 
to  detain  us ;  nor  need  we  be  arrested  even  by  Mr. 
Beckford's  fairy  palace  of  Montserrat,  now  lying, 
it  is  aptly  sai<L  "  like  the  broken  toy  of  a  spoiled 
ihild  of  fortune."  Byron,  as  a  young  man,  fitly 
moralised  on  these  ruins,  and  pointed  his  moral  by 
A  just  reflection  on  the  mistaken  way  in  which  t!ie 
possessor  had  sought  happiness;  and  then  "the 
poet  went  his  way,  and  in  a  few  years  did  the 
same.**  But  if  Lisbon  and  Cintra  are  become  stale 
and  unprofitaV»lc,  the  young  Queen  of  Portugal 


remains  an  object  of  great  interest  to  her  allies ; 
and  of  her  we  have  this  passing  but  satisfactoiy 
glimpse: — 

Cintra,  Thursday,  August  8. — In  passing  the  palace 
this  morning,  two  small  open  carriages,  drawn  by  four 
mules,  and  preceded  by  two  outriders,  drove  into  the 
yard,  the  first  of  which  contained  the  Queen  of  Porto|al 
and  her  husband.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Cobuig,  who,  by 
the  birth  of  a  prince,  has  acquired  the  right  of  beisg 
styled  King  of  Portugal ;  the  second,  his  fiither  and  mmt 
otiier  relatives,  who  are  visiting  the  Court.  I  walked 
into  the  court-yard  to  see  the  queen  alight.  No  atten- 
dants from  the  palace  were  waiting  for  her,  but  thekieg 
gave  her  his  arm  up  the  steps.  Before  I  saw  her  fiue, 
and  recognised  her  as  the  queen,  I  thought  she  was  a 
woman  of  that  age  which  is  so  well  defined  by  the  three 
short  words,  "fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  but  her  &ce,  which 
is  both  fat  and  fair,  undeceived  me,  and  proved  her  to 
be  still  quite  young.  Her  expression  was  good-tem- 
pered ;  she  was  very  plainly  dressed  in  an  nnadenwd 
straw  bonnet  and  light  silk  pelisse,  of  becoming  colours, 
and  looked  quiet  but  nnqueen-like.  The  king,  a  tall, 
graceful  young  man,  with  light  German  hair,  healthy 
juvenile  colour,  and  long  legs,  reminds  you  of  a  prepo»- 
sessing  young  EZnglishman  leaving  Eton  for  college.  He 
is  said  to  be  very  devoted  to  his  queen,  and  to  mix  hst 
little  with  the  Portuguese  nobles.  There  vras  nothing 
in  the  carriages,  mules,  attendants,  or  principal  peieoa- 
ages,  which  marked  their  rank ;  everything  was  plain, 
private,  and  slovenly ;  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  tlie  habit 
of  the  queen  to  omit  oeremony,  and  to  be  much  sees.  !• 
this  wise  in  the  present  day  I  That  was  a  safe  reply  of 
a  Spanish  minister  to  the  king. — ^^Omit  this  ailair ;  it  ii 
but  a  ceremony.*'  "  A  oeremony !  why.  Sire,  you  aie 
yourself  a  oeremony." 

The  travellers,  after  visiting  Mafra,  and  witness- 
ing a  bull  'fight,  which,  as  here  described,  must  be  a 
very  exciting  spectacle,  came  to  London  by  steam. 
In  an  Appendix,  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  of 
St.  Michael's  for  invalids,  and  especially  for  those 
labouring  under  incipient  pulmonary  affections, 
is  fully  discussed.  There  is  also  a  complete  ana- 
lysis of  the  waters  of  the  hot-baths  of  the  Furnas 
with  many  useful  observations,  and  information 
valuable  to  persons  who  mean  to  visit  the  Axores. 
These  islands  are  not  unlikely,  we  imagine,  to  ob- 
tain, even  through  the  agency  of  these  volumefl> 
an  accession  of  visiters,  English  and  American.  In 
this  Appendix,  we  prize  above  everything,  the  sen- 
sible remarks  on  the  thoughtless  or  selfish  cruelty, 
so  often  practised,  of  sending  abroad  individuals^  far 
gone  in  consumption,  to  suffer,  pine,  and  die  in  e»le ; 
by  this  means  not  only  hastening  their  days,  but 
subjecting  them  to  discomfort,  suffering,  and  priva- 
tion, which  persons  in  robust  health  could  not  easily 
encounter.  In  the  early  stages  of  consumption, 
judicious  change  of  climate,  a  long  voyage,  and  a 
protracted  residence  in  a  favourable  locality  may 
be  of  much  advantage;  but  as  to  ten  in  every 
twenty  of  those  sent  away — in  the  name  of  oonmioB 
sense  and  common  humanity,  suffer  the  doomed 
victims  to  die  at  home  in  peace ! 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  lively  and  agreeable 
narrative,  grateful  to  the  intelligent  authon  for 
the  information  and  entertainment  they  have  af- 
forded to  us,  and  all  who  love  leisurely  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  best  pleasures  of  foreign  travel  by  their  own 
snug  firesides.  Such  travellers  bring  us  the  be^ 
foreign  luxuries  procurable.  In  extending  our 
knowledge  of  our  kind,  they  enlai^  our  love  and 
charity. 
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Letter  I. 

Viennay 

Another  week  will  see  me  on  my  way  to  the 
Lower  Danube ;  what  then  can  I  write  you  on  the 
external  features  of  this  city,  that  has  not  been 
Rid  a  hundred  times  before  ?  Why  tell  you  that 
the  Prater  is  as  verdsfnt  as  ever — that  in  other 
capitals  you  lounge  in  a  dusty  park,  but  that  in 
Old  Vindabona  you  plunge  from  a  stirring  suburb 
into  the  recesses  of  a  vast  forest, — that  Domaiers, 
the  Bim  and  the  Sperl  re-echo  the  dulcet  hilarity 
of  Strauss  and  the  long-drawn  impassioned  breath- 
ings of  Lanner  ?  Yet,  as  you  insist  on  a  leaf  of 
my  Bcrap*book,  here  goes. 


The  heterogeneousness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Paris  is  from  the  influx  of  foreigners : 
but  the  odd  mixture  of  German,  Italian,  Slavo- 
nic, and  I  know  not  how  many  other  races  in 
Vienna,  is  almost  all  generated  within  the  limits 
of  the  monarchy.  Masses,  rubbing  against  each 
raher,  get  their  asperities  smoothed  in  the  contact ; 
bat  the  characteristics  of  various  nationalities  re- 
mam  in  Vienna  in  tolerable  strength,  and  do  not 
beem  likely  soon  to  disappear  by  any  process  of 
attrition.  There  goes  the  Geiman — ^honest,  good- 
natured  and  laborious;  the  Hungarian — ^proud, 
insolent,  lazy,  hospitable,  generous,  and  sincere ; 
^nd  the  plausible  Slovack — ^his  eye  twinkling  with 
the  prospect  of  seizing,  by  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  what  others  attain  by  slower  means. 

How  curious,  again,  is  the  meeting  of  nations 
that  labour  and  enjoy !  In  Paris  the  Germans 
and  the  English  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  foreigners.  The  former  toil,  drudge,  save 
their  littles  to  make  a  mickle.  The  latter,  what- 
ever they  may  be  at  home,  are  in  Paris  gene- 
rally loungers  and  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  Hungarian's  errand  in  Vienna  is 
to  spend  money :  t^e  Italian's  to  make  it.  The 
Hungarian  you  meet  at  Mr.  A.  B.'s  is  one  of  the 
squirearchy  of  his  country,  whose  name  is  legion  ; 
or  a  military  man,  whiling  away  his  furlough 
amid  the  excitements  of  a  gay  capital.  The  Ita- 
lian you  meet  at  Mr.  C.  D.'s  is  a  painter,  a  sculp- 
tor, a  musician,  or  an  employe ;  and  there  is 
^carceIy  to  be  found  an  idle  man  among  the 
twenty  thonaand  of  his  feUow-countrymen  who 
inhabit  the  metropolis. 

The  Hungarian  nobility  of  the  higher  class  are, 
in  appearance  and  habits,  completely  identified 
V  ith  their  German  bretluren ;  but  it  is  in  the 
middle  nobility  that  we  recognise  the  swarthy 
complexion,  the  haughty  air,  and  features  more  or 
less  of  a  Mongolian  cast.  The  Hungarians  and 
native  Germans  are  mutually  proud  of  each  other, 
and  mutually  dislike  each  other.  I  never  knew  a 
Hungarian  who  was  not  in  his  heart  pleased  with 
the  idea,  that  the  King  of  Hungary  was  also  an 
emperor,  whose  lands,  broad  and  wide,  occupied 
'^>  large  a  space  in  ike  map  of  Europe ;  and  I 
never  knew  an  Austrian  proper  who  was  not  proud 
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of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  in  spite  of  al 
their  defects ;  but  he  characterizes  their  hauteur 
as  Dummstalz ;  and  on  going  into  Hungary  finds 
himself  contemptuously  designated  as  a  Schwabe. 

The  Hungarian  of  tiie  above  description  herds 
with  his  fellow-oountrymen,  and  preserves  to  the 
end  of  his  stay  his  character  of  foreigner :  visits 
assiduously  places  of  public  resort ;  preferring  the 
theatre  and  ball-room  to  the  museum  or  picture- 
gallery,  and,  as  the  French  say,  mene  une  vie  de 
Caf6.  His  money  done,  he  is  soon  on  the  road  for 
his  own  gespanuschaft,  as  the  citizens  of  Vienna 
wiU  ever  be  shy  of  giving  credit  to  Hungarians 
until  stiU  more  sweeping  reforms  in  the  laws  af- 
fecting Hungarian  property  take  place. 

Of  aU  men  living  in  Vienna  the  Bohemians 
carry  off  the  palm  for  acuteness  and  ingenuity. 
The  relation  of  Bohemia  to  the  Austrian  Empire 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Scotland  to  the 
Colonies  of  Britain  in  the  supply  of  mariners  to 
the  Vessel  of  State.  The  population  of  Bohemia 
is  a  ninth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  empire ;  but  I 
dare  say  that  a  fourth  of  the  bureaucracy  of  Aus- 
tria is  Bohemian.  To  account  for  this  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  men 
of  sharp  inteUect,  good  education,  and  scanty  for* 
tune,  that  annually  leave  that  country. 

The  population  of  Scotland  is  about  a  ninth  of 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Scot  is  weU 
educated.  He  has  less  loose  cash  than  his  brother 
John  Bull ;  and,  consequently,  prefers  the  sweets 
of  ofiice  to  the  costly  incense  of  the  hustings  and 
the  senate ;  and  from  lus  love  of  travel,  and  his 
aptitude  for  research  in  foreign  countries,  is  weU 
suited  for  distant  employments.  How  few  (com- 
paratively speaking)  of  those  who  have  made 
themselves  iUustrious  in  the  Imperial  Parliiunent^ 
from  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  to  our  own,  have 
come  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  how  the 
Malcolms,  the  Elphinstones,  the  Munroes,  and  the 
Bumes'  crowd  the  records  of  Indian  Statesman- 
ship! 

Napoleon  is  represented  to  have  said  that  the 
controlling  political  power  in  Austria  lay  not 
in  the  Emperor,  but  in  thirty  or  forty  great 
nobles.  If  such  was  his  view,  we  must  consider 
it  erroneous.  The  power  that  controls  the  political 
tendencies  of  Austria  is  that  of  the  mois  of  the 
bureaucracy  ;  and  the  minister  that  best  conciliates 
this  element,  supposing  him  not  to.  be  disagreeable 
to  the  sovereign,  will  have  the  securest  tenure  of 
power.  Consequently,  looking  at  the  proportion 
of  Bohemian  to  other  employ^  in  the  departments 
of  public  service,  the  influence  exercised  by  this 
sing^ularly  sagacious  people  over  the  destinies  of 
the  monarchy  may  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  Bohemians  cultivate  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  ;  are  excellent  soldiers  and  politicians  ;  inso- 
lent to  their  inferiors  and  fond  of  booing  to  their 
superiors.  In  one  quality,  however,  they  are,  in 
common  with  other  Slavonic  races,  deficient,  viz. 
sincerity  and  straightforwardness.  An  anecdote 
is  related,  illustrative  of  the  slyness  of  the  Boher 
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mian  as  compared  with  the  eimple  honesty^  of  the 
Grermaiiy  and  the  candid  unaorupulousnesi  of  the 
Hungarian.  During  the  Lite  war,  three  soldiers, 
of  each  of  these  thme  nations,  met  in  the  par- 
lour of  a  French  inn,  orer  Uie  chimney-piece 
ef  which  hung  a  watch.  When  they  had  gone, 
the  German  said,  **  That  is  a  good  watch,  I  wish  I 
had  bought  it."  '*  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  taie  it, 
said  the  Hungarian,  '^  I  h0P9  it  in  my  pocket, 
said  the  Bohemian. 

The  Academy  of  Oriental  Languages,  which 
was  founded  by  Maria  Teresa,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  in 
Vienna.  Austria  had  long  home  the  brunt  of 
Ottoman  warfare,  and  had  successfully  roUed 
hack  the  tide  of  Islam  ambition,  destined  nerer 
more  to  menace  Christendom.  She  had  felt  the 
great  inconvenience  of  having  Raya  interpreters  at 
the  Interaunciatura  at  Constantinople,  who,  even 
admitting  their  honesty,  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  their  duty  with  that  independence  and  fearless- 
ness as  to  consequences,  which  exigencies  often 
demand  in  dealing  with  an  arbitrary  or  corrupt 
Divan,  in  consequence  of  their  being  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  and,  of  course,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Local  Government. 

This  Institution  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
intended,  and  has  sent  forth  a  long  and  brilliant 
list  of  orientalists^  who  have  not  only  rendered 
the  position  of  the  Intemunciatura  an  independent 
one,  but  several  of  whom,  with  Von  Hammer  at 
their  head,  have  cultivated  the  flowers  of  Osmanli 
literature  with  the  most  distinguished  success. 
The  academical  course  lasts  ftve  years.  At  the 
head  of  the  Institution  is  a  director,  assisted  by 
two  prefects,  who  are  also  professors — ^three  pro- 
fessors and  four  teachers ;  and  the  objects  of  in- 
struction are  as  foUows : — Through  all  the  five 
yearS)  religious  knowledge,  the  French  and  Turk- 
ish languages,  drawing,  dancing,  and  writing ;  in 
addition  to  which  they  are  taught,  during  the  first 
year,  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  during  the 
second  year,  natural  philosophy  and  history  ;  dur- 
ing the  thipd  year,  international  law,  Arabic  and 
history ;  during  the  fifth,  statistics,  political  know- 
ledge, the  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
Italian,  Modem  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  riding. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  political  institution, 
and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Chancery  of 
State  in  Vienna.  Young  men  that  distinguish 
themselves  are  sent  to  the  Intemunciatura  at  Con- 
stantinople as  Spraeh  ibio^en,  or,  as  the  French 
call  them,  imuM  de  langvey  where  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  addition  to  a  finish  in 
the  languages,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
diameter  and  institutions  of  orientals ;  and  from 
this  body  of  students  are  recruited  the  consuls  and 
interpreters  throughout  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
attaches  to  the  Intemunciatura  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Chancery  of  State  in  Vienna.  The  most 
active  shars  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  has  latterly 
been  taken  by  Baron  Testa,  and  M.  Honsard.  The 
former  is  now  first  interpreter  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  latter  is  Aulic  CounseUor,  attached  to  the 
Chancery  of  State^  and  was  interpreter  to  the 


Emperor  (Hof  Dalmetscher)  during  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Baron  von  Hammer. 

It  is  really  remarkable  that,  seeing  what  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Russia  do  in  this  respect,  England 
should  possess  (as  regards  the  Turkish  Empiie) 
no  institution  of  the  above  description.  Far  be  ii 
from  us  to  deny  that,  as  moral  schools,  our  Eng< 
lish  universities  are  entitled  to  rank  very  bigh; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  although  the  govern- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  Englidi  aristocracy,  and  although  the 
diplomacy  of  England  often  is,  and  always  onght 
to  be,  preponderating, — ^the  acquisition  of  those 
branches  of  technical  knowledge  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself)  which  are  most  essential  to  a  politi- 
cian, should  not  begin  until  the  studies  of  the 
university  are  abandoned. 

Three  centuries  ago,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  was  the  most  essential  part  of  education ; 
for  these  languages  were  the  keys  to  almost  all  the 
polite  literature  then  in  existence  ;  and  the  former 
in  particular,  was  the  language  of  the  theologian, 
the  politician,  and  the  man  of  science.  But  now 
that  England,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain, 
each  possesses  a  noble  native  literature ;  and  nov 
that  England  has  vital  interests  at  stake  in  evenr 
part  of  the  world,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  a  crack- 
brained  system  to  prefer  the  study  of  two  dead 
languages ;  ay,  and  more  crack-brained  still,  the 
study  of  the  prosody  of  two  dead  languages,  to 
that  of  those  now  in  all  tlie  vigour  of  existence. 

In  calling  attention  to  what  Austria  has  done 
in  this  respect,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  great  oriental  rival,  Russia ;  and  a 
little  illustration  of  her  perseverance,  and  the  wise 
liberality  she  displays  in  the  education  of  those 
she  sends  to  the  East,  would  better  become  our 
publicists  than  a  Niagara  of  frothy  declamation. 

It  is  now  some  twenty  summers  since  Count 
Nesselrode  founded  the  Academy  of  Oriental 
Languages  of  St  Petersburg,  upon  the  model  of 
that  in  Vienna,  as  far  as  regards  the  course  of 
study :  the  regulations  as  to  entrance  being  le**? 
restrictive.  Its  success  has  given  birth  to  an  affili- 
ated institution  in  Odessa.  Persian  was,  dnrii^ 
the  first  year  of  its  rise,  most  attended  to,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wants  of  the  civil  and  militarr 
services  in  Georgia  and  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 
vinces, and,  subsequently,  from  its  being  as  it 
were,  the  Lingua  Franca  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  from  Turkish  being  so  ex- 
tensively recruited  from  that  language.  Everr 
opportunity  was  given  for  familiar  intercourse; 
and  the  pupils  might  be  said  to  have  lived  with 
Persians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  leamiNl 
and  celebrated  Meersa  Jafar  Toptschibascheff.  A^ 
to  the  Arabic  language,  the  grand  source  and  re- 
source of  all  oriental  religion  and  science  of  tho 
Islam  regime,  let  the  following  circumstance  prove 
that  the  importance  of  cultivating  it,  not  only  for 
itself,  but  for  the  large  space  it  occupies  in  tin* 
Persian  language,  and  still  larger  in  the  Tarki2>h. 
is  fully  appreciated  at  St  Petersburg. 

A  son  of  M.  de  Frahn,  the  oriental  academician, 
was  secretary  to  the  Russian  Mission  in  E^-pt, 
and  at  Cairo  studied  under  Sheik  Mohammed  ben 
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Siad  b«n  Suleyman  Ayad  el  Tantowy,  who  was, 
0Teii  in  the  Mosqae  cf  £1  Aphar,  considered  an 
oncle  of  learning,  and,  without  exception,  the 
grefttest  master  of  the  Arahic  language  in  the 
greatest  seat  of  Arahic  literature.  Young  Frflhn 
being  compelled  to  return  to  Russia  on  account  of 
his  health,  stated  the  qualifications  of  the  Sheik 
to  his  father ;  who  applied  to  Count  Nesselrode, 
and  oat  came  an  imperial  rescript,  empowering 
Count  Medem,  the  CJonsnl-general  in  ijgypt,  im- 
mediately to  ofier  Sheik  Mohammed  a  handsome 
salary  for  life,  and  the  payment  of  all  expenses  to 
St.  Petenhurg,  where  he  now  is  attached  to  the 
Arabic  Department  of  the  Academy  of  Oriental 
Languages. 

Not  only  for  a  political,  hut  also  for  a  commer- 
cial career  have  these  studies  heen  considered 
requiiite ;  of  which  we  have  a  striking  proof  in 
the  fact  that,  in  1839,  the  Emperor  caused  six 
places  to  be  opened  in  the  Oriental  Academy  of 
Odessa,  for  young  men  who  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Taganrog.  They  are 
to  be  clothed,  fed,  and  educated  at  the  public  ex* 
pense. 

Now,  when  are  we  to  see  a  beginning  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind  in  England  ?  No  doubt  that 
a  Ukase  is  more  easy  of  attainment  than  a  Vote  of 
tiie  House  of  Commons.  Between  the  salutary 
control  exercised  over  the  public  expenditure, 
the  clamours  of  those  hungry  for  place,  and  the 
fierceness  of  opposing  factions,  tl\is  most  import- 
ant branch  of  public  education  is  wofully  neglected. 
The  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
must,  however,  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  government  and  the  country.  The  first  care 
ought  to  be  to  procure  a  body  of  men  as  interpre- 
ters, attach^  and  consuls.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  bursaries  for  young  merchants.  Commerce 
may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  herself,  as  the 
great  increase  in  our  Turkish  and  Central  Asian 
trade  clearly  proves. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  misconceptions  of  French 
»nd  German  writers  on  this  subject,  who  never 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  policy  of  a 
government  and  the  efforts  of  individual  mer* 
chants,  and  seem  never  able  to  learn  that  ^*all  that 
commerce  wants  is  to  be  let  alone."  We  have 
just  been  reading  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  an 
article  which  bears  the  well-known  mark  of  H. 
Heine,  containing  a  furious  attack  against  Eng- 
land for  attempting  to  grasp  the  mtmopofy  of  the 
tnwie of  Syria;  and  then  foUows  PQckler  Muskau, 
the  prince  of  battered  beaux  and  ei-devani  Jewtss 
AosiMCf,  who  thinks  to  requite  the  drubbings  of 
onr  insular  reviewers  by  declaring  that  the  "  com- 
mercial tyranny  of  England  Is  more  oppressive 
than  the  military  tyranny  of  Napoleon  ever 
wis"! 


Letter  II. 

Poiitfffosa,  *---«M  — — • 

The  Hdm  of  the  Danube  have  been  so  amply 

^ttcribed  that  I  pass  them  in  silence.    You  are 

•>y  this  time  pretty  well  aware,  that  Pesth  has  a 

pleasant  casino ;  that  Feterwardein  is  the  Gibraltar 


of  Hungary ;  and  that  Demir  Capu  is  the  Turkish 
for  Iron  Gate.  Come,  then,  with  me  to  the  nooks 
and  comers,  and  we  may,  at  some  fature  time,  find 
our  way  to  the  xauber  weU  of  the  Frusca  Gora. 

Cast  your  eye  upon  the  map  of  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  and  you  will  find  Pancsova  situated  on  its 
left  bank,  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Save* 
Having  been  roaming  in  the  Banat,  this  place, 
with  its  umbrageous  trees  and  the  Servian  moun« 
tains  across  the  river  filling  up  the  background, 
seems  to  me  delightful,  compared  with  the  pinquid 
tameness  of  the  country  I  have  left. 

I  am  on  the  confines  of  Turkey ;  but  the  order 
of  civilisation  seems  inverted.  I  was  amused  with 
the  nomade  features  of  Hungary,  and  jolted  todeath 
on  their  so-called  roads,  for  which  nothing  but  the 
unbounded  hospitality  and  kindness  of  its  inhabt« 
tants  can  atone.  I  found  the  Banat,  whioh  was 
for  some  time  under  the  improving  government  of 
Maria  Teresa,  better  than  Hungary,  and  the  mill* 
tary  frontiers  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  Banat. 

Pancsova  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  on  the  mill-* 
tary  frontiers.  The  town-hall  is  a  newly  built, 
large,  and  handsome  edifice ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  place  is,  that  many  houses 
are  in  course  of  construction,  some  of  them  in  tha 
Palladian  style  of  architecture,  and  with  a  very 
fair  quantity  of  well-distributed  ornament.  Al« 
most  all  new  buildings  in  Hungary  are  in  this 
style ;  because  a  run  over  to  Venice  or  Vieensa  ia 
within  the  reach  of  every  student ;  whereas  tht 
formation  of  the  taste  upon  the  models  of  Grecian 
architecture  to  be  found  in  more  remote  cities,  is 
not  easily  attainable  by  the  majority  of  young  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  this  career. 

The  late  General  of  this  town  and  district  died 
of  a  surfeit  of  Morrison's  pills.  The  consumption 
of  these  drugs  almost  surpasses  belief.  There  ia 
scarcely  a  sickly  or  hypochondriac  person  from  the 
Hill  of  Presburg  to  the  Iron  Grates  who  has  not 
swallowed  large  quantities  of  them ;  and  as  the  ad» 
vertisements  state  that  too  many  of  them  cannot 
be  taken,  some  persons  have,  from  first  to  last, 
swallowed  a  couple  of  thousands.  Being  curioui 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  extensive  consumption, 
I  asked  an  anti-Morrisonian  for  an  explanation : 
^*  Why,"  said  he,  ^*  you  must  know  that  the  Anglo* 
mania  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Hungary* 
Whatever  comes  from  England,  many  of  us  ^ink, 
must  needs  be  perfect.  Dr.  Morrison  is  indebted 
to  his  high  office  for  the  immense  sale  of  hu  pills* 
People  say,  the  government  would  not  have  ap« 
pointed  him  to  so  responsible  a  situation  as  Presi** 
dent  of  the  British  College  if  his  medical  talents 
had  not  been  of  a  high  order."  On  hearing  this, 
I  fell  a-laughing ;  and  a  pro-Morrisonian,  desirous 
of  throwing  some  more  light  on  the  subject,  stated, 
that  the  government  did  notappointsuchofiicers,  and 
appealed  to  me,  asking,  whether  the  said  function- 
ary was  not  elected  by,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of, 
the  confidence  of  the  faculty  at  large.  This  mis* 
conception  renewed  my  merriment,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  explaining  that  the  British  College  of 
Health  and  the  British  College  of  Physicians  wera 
not  identical. 
Outside  of  the  town  of  Pancsova  is  a  noble  grove 
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of  forest  treefly  a  proof  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  soil  here.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
Banat,  trees  grow  wellfor  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  die  away.  The  cause  of  this 
is,  that  the  earth,  although  rich,  is  only  from  three 
to  six  feet  thick,  with  sand  or  cold  day  helow. 
Geologists  say,  that  all  lower  Hungary  was  formerly 
a  sea  or  lake ;  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  descend  to 
the  suhstratum,  in  which  they  can  find  no  nourish- 
ment, rottenness  appears  on  the  top  branches,  and 
gradually  descends. 


Letter  III. 

Semliny 

The  road  between  Pancsova  and  Semlin  goes 
over  a  tract  of  country  which  appeared  to  be  pe- 
riodically under  water ;  and  the  keeper  of  one  of 
the  wooden  guard-houses,  which  are  built  upon  lofty 
piles,  assured  me  that  in  winter  he  could  get  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  only  by  means  of  a  boat. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  station- 
house  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Semlin. 

What  a  peculiar  and  refreshing  enjoyment  there 
is  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour's  gaze  upon  a  mass 
of  water,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  rushing  rapidly 
along.  I  can  well  conceive  the  joy  expressed  by 
many  old  travellers  on  arriving  at  the  bank  of  some 
mighty  storied  stream,  where  the  pleasures  of  as- 
sociation were  enhanced  by  those  derivable  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  grandest  natural  feature 
of  a  champagne  country.  Long  before  coming 
here,  how  often,  on  looking  at  the  map  of  the  south- 
east of  Europe,  have  my  eyes  been  fascinated  by 
thb  confluence  of  waters.  The  Danube,  to  which 
the  Drave  and  the  Theiss  have  already  paid  their 
ample  tribute,  here  mingles  with  the  Save,  and 
becomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude. 

As  I  jumped  into  the  boat  that  was  to  bear  me 
across,  I  gave  full  swing  to  my  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion. **  Here,"  I  exclaimed  to  myself, "  is  the  meet- 
ing of  waters  from  the  Carpathians,  the  Alps,  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  black  peaks  of 
the  Balkan.    What  a  mighty  scope  for  commercial 
enterprise  through  the  agency  of  steam !    Away, 
then,  with  unnecessary  restrictions!  away  with 
the  patents  and  privileges  of   steam-navigation 
companies,  who  take  half  an  age  to  learn  that  two 
and  two  do  not  make  four  in  the  arithmetic  of 
tariffs."    My  eyes  here  caught  the  battlements  and 
minarets  of  Belgrade,  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 
Quarantine,  too,  comes  in  with  its  interruptions  to 
trade.    "  What !"  exclaims  some  one,  "  would  you 
infect  us  with  plague  V    **  No  ;  annihilate,  extir- 
pate the  plague  by  the  purification  of  streets  and 
houses,  and  other  sanatory  measures ;  but  not  by 
quarantine ;  or  if  you  have  a  quarantine  at  all,  a 
few  days'  purgatory  are  quite  sufficient.  Your  mode 
of  treating  the  plague  is  short-sighted  and  selfish. 
It  is  just  as  if  a  town  were  on  fire,  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  extinguish  it,  an  inhabitant  were  to  run 
away,  and  say,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  save  myself." 
Austria,  notwithstanding  her  vis  inertim^  is  still 
in  advance  of  France  and  Russia  in  these  respects. 
Next  to  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  blood- 
less triumphs  of  British  commert^e,  apd  the  multi-  i 


plication  of  the  means  of  intercourse  at  home  by 
railroads,  and  abroad  by  ocean  and  river  steam 
navigation,  no  subject  affords  scope  for  more  in- 
teresting reflection  than  the  opening  and  extension 
of  commerce  on  the  dark  rolling  Danube  by  tbe 
same  potent  means.  If  Riatisbon  be  the  western, 
and  Galatz  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  great 
German  Turkish  artery,  Semlin  is  fairly  entitled 
to  be  considered  its  centre ;  and  we  entertain  the 
conviction,  that  this  now  wretched  town  might 
easily,  from  its  favoured  position,  become  a  city  of 
great  wealth  and  population. 

No  part  of  Europe  is  so  favoured  witli  natunl 
highways  as  the  south  of  Hungary ;  and  yet  com- 
merce is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  This  a  rises  partly  from 
the  political  and  fiscal  separation  from  Austria; 
partly  from  the  difficulty  attending  a  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  and  partly  from  the  little  re- 
spect in  which  trade  and  traders  are  held  in  con- 
sequence of  Hungary  being  still  an  unfeadahsed 
country,  and  altogether  devoid  of  an  opulent,  in- 
telligent, and  influential  middle  class.  Yet  the 
manifold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  means 
as  were  available,  forced  themselves  from  time  to 
time  on  public  attention.  So  far  back  as  the  year 
1790,  we  find  that  a  company  was  formed  with  tbe 
intention  of  transporting  the  Banat  wheat  down 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  four  large  armed  bri|»8  wen 
built  for  the  purpose.  Magazines  were  erected  in 
Pancsova  and  Great  Bekskerek  for  storing  and 
preparing  the  grain  for  shipment.  But  the  difficul- 
ties that  attended  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gates 
turned  out  to  be  insurmountable.  The  vessels  were 
dashed  against  the  rocks  even  at  full  water. 

The  obstacles  that  interposed  themselves  by  this 
route  led  to  an  attempt  to  open  an  outlet  by  the 
Adriatic.  On  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  eeea 
that  by  going  up  the  river  Save,  from  Semlin,  you 
have  a  straight  line  of  water-communication  to 
Sissek,  which  is,  within  a,  comparatively  speaking, 
short  distance  from  Fiume.  Over  that  part  of  tl^ 
intervening  country,  which  is  mountarnous^  the 
state  constructed  the  celebrated  Louisen  Strasse, 
or  road  called  after  Maria  Louisa,  between  the 
years  1801  and  1812,  under  the  inspection  of  Baron 
Bukassowitz  ;  it  is  eighty-five  miles  long,  and  frxHS 
the  ingenuity  and  solidity  with  which  the  terraces 
and  embankments  are  constructed,  though  it  may 
not  vie  with  those  made  in  later  years  over  the 
high  Alps,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  road-making  in  the  empire. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Fiume  and  of  the  Save 
generally,  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  but  it  is 
to  steam  navigation,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  communications  between  Sissek  and  Carlstadt 
that  we  are  principally  to  look  for  its  more  rapid 
development.  The  directors  of  the  Danube  St^m 
Company,  going  upon  the  principle  that  the  ani- 
mation of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube  must  have  a 
favourable  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  main  stream, 
caused  one  of  their  steamers,  the  Arch-Ducbess 
Sophia,  to  make  a  trial  voyage  on  the  Save,  in  tbe 
month  of  September,  1838,  which  was  crowned 
with  complete  success,  since  the  vessel  ascended  to 
Sissek  without  any  difficulty.  The  river  is  not  &ee 
from  snags,  or  trees,  sticking  in  the  bottom  of  Hk 
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river,  and  inclined  downwards  by  the  current :  but 
this  could  be  obviated  by  the  snag  chambers,  as 
used  in  America. 

The  Theiss  is  another  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
on  which  a  successful  steam  experiment  has  been 
tried  under  the  auspices  of  Count  Sgecheny,  to 
whom  Hungary  owes  so  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. Iliis  great  river  intersects  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  from  north  to  south.  The 
upper  part  could  never  be  navigable  for  steamers, 
in  consequence  of  the  country  through  which  it 
flows  being  flat,  and  inundated  for  many  miles  in 
breadth ;  Ulus  rendering  regulation  by  embankment 
impossible.  From  Szolnok  to  Szegedin,  the  river 
might  be  rendered  navigable  by  some  outlay ;  but 
it  is  only  between  the  latter  town  and  Semlin  that 
steam  has  been  tried,  and  only  here  that  it  could 
be  at  all  available  in  the  present  abject  state  of 
Hungarian  commerce  ;  for  Szegedin  is  the  largest 
town  on  the  Theiss,  which  is  here  joined  by  the 
Maras,  aconsiderable  river  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Carpathians,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  and 
after  collecting  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
Transylvania,  increases  the  volume  of  the  Theiss 
sufficiently  to  permit  large  river  steamers  to  navi- 
gate it  from  this  town  downwards  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube  at  Titel,  a  short  distance  above 
Semlin. 

Thus  then,  four  great  steam  highways  have  their 
point  of  arrival  and  departure  at  Semlin :  the 
Upper  Danube,  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Save,  and 
the  Theiss.  Were,  therefore,  commercial  reforms 
to  take  place  in  Hungary,  this  is  the  natural  entre- 
pot of  the  lower  central  Danube. 

The  inns  of  Semlin  are,  without  exception,  bad. 
The  rooms  are  full  of  filth,  and  empty  of  furniture, 
and  masters  and  servants  indulge  in  the  most  bare- 
faced cheating.  On  going  into  the  parlour  of  the 
Sagle,  I  found  a  lieutenant  polishing  the  bones  of 
s  wild  duck  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  at  the 
other  sat  a  gentleman  whose  ruddy  nose  and  good- 
humoured  nerveless  smile  denoted  a  fondness  for 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  certainly  seitel  after 
Kitel  of  red  Syrmian  wine  disappeared  with  tole- 
rable rapidity. 

We  entered  into  conversation,  and  I  found  him 
to  be  a  Greek  dealer,  bom  in  Thresiapal,  but  settled 
at  Pancsova.  On  hearing  that  I  was  an  English- 
nuin,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  as  much  of  Eug- 
l^Qdas  possible ;  and  appeared  thunderstruck  when 
1  told  Um  that  London  had  nearly  a  million  •of  in- 
habitants, being  400,000  more  than  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  the  Banat. 

I  have  always  found  it  interesting  to  note  the 
nusconoeptions  of  natives  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  individual  had  of  course  learned  five 
^ngoages  with  his  mother^s  milk  ;  and,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  as 
EngUnd  must  know  ten  at  least ;  for  when  I  told 
him  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  England 
knew  nothing  but  English,  he  said  somewhat  con- 
t«nptuously,— "  Oh  !  you  told  me  the  fair  side  of 
the  English  character,  but  you  did  not  tell  me  that 
the  people  were  so  ignorant."  He  then  good-hu- 
mouredly  warned  me  against  any  attempt  at 
bouncing,    I  pointed  out  how  unnecessary  other 


languages  were  for  England  itself,  but  that  all 
languages  could  be  learned  in  London. 
**  Can  Wallachian  be  learned  in  London?" 
"  I  have  my  doubts  about  Wallachian,  but — ** 
^  Can  Magyar  be  learned  in  London?" 
"  I  suspect  not." 

**  Can  Servian  be  learned  in  London?" 
^'  I  confess,  I  don't  think  that  anybody  in  London 
teaches  Servian;  but — " 

<'  There  again,  you  travellers  are  always  making 
statements  unfounded  on  fact :  I  have  mentioned 
three  leading  languages,  and  nobody  in  your  great 
city  knows  anything  about  them." 

LbttbrIV. 

To  create  oonunerce,  it  is  not  enough  that  rivers 
have  sufficient  volume  of  water  and  be  sufficiently 
free  from  obstacles  to  navigation.  Their  shores  must 
produce,  to  a  necessary  extent,  the  means  of  ex- 
change ;  and  in  this  respect  no  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Danube  is  more  highly  favoured  than  Servia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  Banat. 

The  staple  productions  of  these  countries  are 
com,  wine,  and  tobacco  ;  and  every  bounty  of  na- 
ture conspires  to  reward  the  industrious  cultivator 
with  abundant  harvests  of  the  best  quality.  The 
soil  of  the  Banat  is  the  richest  alluvion ;  and,  placed 
midway  between  the  equator  and  the  Pole,  that  is 
to  say,  lying  between  44®  27'  and  46®  16'  north 
latitude,  is  under  the  same  parallel  as  Lombardy 
and  the  Bordelais. 

Central  and  Southern  Hungary  would  appear  to 
be  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  con- 
siderable quantities  are  sometimes  sent  to  Trieste, 
and  the  exportation  would  increase  were  more  care 
taken  in  its  cultivation  and  nuinufacture.  Several 
landed  proprietors,  however,  have  proposed  to  get 
some  skilfiol  cultivators  from  Cuba  and  Virginia, 
in  which  case  Hungary  might  supply  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe  with  tobacco.  Even  lately.  Baron 
Siva  has  contracted  with  the  French  government 
to  furnish  a  supply,  the  profits  on  which  are  esti- 
mated at  £150,000. 

Various  calculations  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  tobacco  production  of  Hun- 
gary :  but  I  subjoin  a  statement,  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  well  versed  in  the  agricultural  statistics 
of  this  country,  which,  from  the  assurances  of  va- 
rious intelligent  individuals,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
must  come  nearer  the  truth  than  any  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Ibi. 


District  of  Szegedin, 

**  Debreczin, 

**  FUnf-kirchen, 

"  Heres, 

«  Ssalad, 

^  Neograd  and  Honth, 

**  Oedenborg, 

"  Eisenburg,     . 

«  Peeth, 

**  Comam, 


11,500,000 
8,300,000 
7,400,000 
1,900,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 
540,000 

.  260,000 
280,000 

.    160,000 


32,740,000 

If  the  cheapness  of  this  plant  produce  on  the  one 

hand  a  little  money  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 

Hungary,  it  Ib,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  curse, 

from  the  amount  of  valuable  time  which  the  im* 
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moderate  indulgence  in  smoking  filches  from  the 
aggregate  disposable  labour  of  the  oountry  ;  for,  be 
it  peasant  or  be  it  squire,  the  pipe  is  never  out  of 
his  mouth.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  smoking 
is  certainly  carried  far  enough,  but  in  Hungary  it 
is  truly  offensive ;  for  black  teeth,  bad  breaths,  and 
rooms  with  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  meet  you 
•verywhere. 

Old  Father  Danube  is  as  well  entitled  to  be  re- 
presented with  a  periwig  of  grapes  as  his  brother, 
the  Rhine.  The  wines  of  Hungary  have  long  been 
famous,  but  little  drunk  abroad,  with  the  exception 
of  Tokay,  or  rather  of  certain  other  wines  of  the 
Hegyalla,  which  pass  by  that  name  in  foreign 
countries.  Hungary  has  a  right  merry  bacchana- 
lian climate.  SchUler,  or  Syrmian  wine,  is  in  the 
tame  parallel  of  latitude  as  Claret.  Oedenbuigher 
as  Burgundy ;  and  a  line  run  westwards  from  Tokay 
would  almost  touch  the  vineyards  of  Champagne. 

Ivan  Csaplovich  remarks  in  his  quaint  way, 
'^that  the  four  principal  wines  of  Hungary  are 
cultivated  by  the  four  principal  nations  in  it;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Slavonians  cultivate  the  Schiller ; 
Germans,  the  Oedenburger  and  Ruster ;  Magyars, 
Tokay ;  and  Wallachians,  Menesher." 

Good  Carlowitzer  Schiller  is  the  best  Syrmian 
wine,  and,  like  good  sherry,  it  is  sweet,  bitter,  and 
autty ;  beingthe  opposite  of  Tokay,  which  is  palate- 
able  from  the  delightful  manner  in  which  the  qua- 
lities of  sweet,  sour,  and  fruity  are  commingled. 

S3rrmium,  which  produces  the  Schiller  wine,  is 
the  line  of  mountains  skirting  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  before  its  junction  with  the  Save,  and 
oan  boast  of  a  vintage  producing  altogether  800,000 
aimers  of  wine,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very 
good.  The  best  finds  its  way  into  the  cellars  of 
the  emperor  and  the  archbishop  :  I  tasted  some  at 
the  table  of  this  truly  •hospitable  and  virtuous 
prelate,  which  I  am  sure  would  in  London  be  prized 
as  highly  as  the  finest  sherry  or  Madeira  that  ever 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Some  laudable  efforts 
have  been  made  at  Pesth  to  make  this  and  other 
Hungarian  wines  known  in  foreign  countries, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  society  constituted 
for  the  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  any  eon- 
liderable  increase  in  the  amount  of  exports  may  be 
looked  for. 


The  great  granary  of  the  Austrian  empire  u  tlw 
Banat.  Only  think  of  a  district  8000  aquan 
miles  in  extent,  superior  in  soil  to  that  of  the  Cane 
of  Gowrie  in  Scotland.  The  delicious  white  bread 
of  Vienna,  which  is  so  famous,  is  made  of  the  Banat 
wheat,  which  is  shipped  at  Bekskerek  and  other 
ports,  and  then  slowly  dragged  up  the  Danube  to 
Wieselburg,  near  Presburg,  where  a  crowd  of  spe- 
culaton  come  to  select  and  purchase  the  com 
needed  for  the  consumption  of  Lower  Austria  and 
Styria. 

Little  advantage  is  derived  from  this  vast  terri- 
torial wealth.  Vast  tracks  of  land  are  unculti- 
vated. It  would  be  easy  for  the  proprietors  to  get 
settlers  from  the  more  populous  parts  of  Hungan, 
or  fix)m  Germany:  but  as  a  latent  fear  exiate  that 
if  political  troubles  should  arise,  or  the  law  abuld 
be  altered  as  to  the  proportions  of  produce  to  be 
claimed  by  peasant  and  proprietor,  the  latter  pre- 
fer cultivating  a  portion  on  their  own  account  to 
cultivating  all  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  pei- 
sants. 

Through  all  the  Banat  there  is  a  great  dedie  for 
English  manufactures ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  douirt 
that  if  Hungary,  with  a  population  of  twelve  mil- 
lions, were  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  that  taxation 
which  presses  so  heavily  on  the  twenty-four  mil- 
lions that  inhabit  the  other  parts  of  the  Anatiian 
empire,  and  that  as  a  natural  consequence  ita  cus- 
toms-tariff were  to  undeigo  reductions,  a  moit  ex- 
tensive oommeroe  might  be  the  result.  As  regards 
the  English  corn-laws,  the  circumstance  that  ^ 
have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  supplied 
with  grain  from  Southern  Russia,  is  cert^niy  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  change  that  would 
please  all  parties ;  but  the  grain  production  of 
WaUachia  and  Moldavia  has  been  developed  in  n 
remarkable  a  manner,  that  Galatz  bids  £air  toiini 
Odessa  as  a  com  depot.  Were  a  vigorous  monar4 
or  minister,  to  lay  the  barbarous  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary  on  the  shelf,  and  were  the  ]m 
Gates  to  be  effectually  opened,  the  value  of  Isnd  in 
Hungary  would  be  doubled  in  ten  yesra.  The 
Danube  would  soon  wear  the  smile  of  prosperity, 
and  the  manufactures  of  England  would  penetrate 
to  the  most  distant  reoesies  of  Servia  and  BeiBtf. 


TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST.* 


Ws  have  here  a  genuine  personal  narrative  fitr  more 
interesting  than  most  of  the  modem  popular  nautical 
fictions,  and  not  much  less  entertaining.  The  work  is 
an  American  republication,  to  which  Mr.  Mozon  was 
advised  by  ''some  officers  of  old  standing  in  the  British 
navy,**  who  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of  its  merits, 
and  probable  usefulness  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  seamen  of  the  mercantile  navy.  And  truly  that  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  require  sweeping  reform ;  and 

it  is  but  too  probable,  nay,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that 

— — 

*  ^  Two  Yean  before  the  Mast.**    London :  Moxon. 


the  British  mercantile  serrioe,  as  regards  the  neiftl  ii>- 
provement,  comfort,  and  health  of  the  common  seaneB* 
is  in  no  better  oondition.  This  was  lately  paiafiilly  ihoffB 
in  Captain  Sleigh's  valuable  treatise. 

The  author  of  the  Permmol  NamOki  is  a  ywai 
gentleman  of  Boston,  of  respectable  fiamUy  sad  ces- 
nejLions,  who  had  just  finished  his  edncattes  st  tkfl 
American  Cambridge,  when,  for  some  reason  or  asotkrt 
either  to  make  trial  of  his  powers  of  endurance,  or  ^ 
prove  his  steadiness,  he  undertook  a  two-years'  toji|< 
as  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast;  which  veator^b* 
manfully  completed }  haviag  diq»layed|  in  vsrieoi  UrH 
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ttrennfUneefi,  no  ordmuryinftnhoodyftn.d  borne  up  agftinfit 
BO  ordiiiArj  hardahips  and  diffloalties  to  any  young  man, 
bot  particularly  to  one  so  nurtured. 

In  the  adventures  of  this  young  nayigator,  there 
was  no  make-belieye  work,  no  playing  at  sailors,  and 
no  alleviation  whatever  of  the  common  seaman's  hard 
lot.  The  captain  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
vessel  made  no  outward  distinction  whatever  between 
him  and  his  companions  in  the  forecastle ;  and,  indeed, 
the  attempt  would  only  have  made  his  condition  worse, 
with  his  hearty,  but  jealous  and  rough-spun  shipmates. 
Nor  did  his  captain,  who  appears  a  true  specimen  of  the 
hanh,  ill-tempered,  and  tyrannical  Yankee  skipper,  show 
any  disposition  to  recollect  his  education  or  early  ha- 
bits, or  to  show  him  indulgence.  It  was  so  much  the 
better,  as  without  seeing  and  suffering  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  and  endured,  the  author  would  have  known  less, 
and  been  much  less  qualified  to  present  the  hard  life  of 
a  common  sailor  as  it  really  is,—- ''the  light  and  the  dark 
together ;"  and  this  is  his  main  design,  and  one  which,  in 
the  narrative,  he  has  Ailfilled  with  singular  fidelity,  and 
the  mtuitive  skill  of  genius.  He  sailed  in  the  brig  Pil- 
grim, on  her  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  Western  coast 
of  America,  round  Cape  Horn ;  and  had,  on  embarking, 
little,  or  rather  no  knowledge  of  a  seaman's  duties. 
They  got  out  of  port  on  a  Saturday,  and  next  day  the 
captain  stood  forth  in  the  character  which  he  maintained 
to  the  last,  eren  exceeding  at  times  the  promise  of  his 
opening  speech.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  at  getting  everything  on  board  in  order  for 
the  voyage,  the  hands  were  divided  into  watches,  when 
the  captain,  all  the  men  being  mustered  around  him,  put 
a  eigar  into  his  mouth,  and,  between  the  puffs,  dropt 
forth  the  following  morsels  of  nautical  eloquence, — 

*Now,  my  men,  we  have  begun  a  long  voyage.  If  we 
get  along  well  together,  we  shall  have  a  comfortable 
time ;  if  we  don't,  we  shall  have  hell  afloat. — All  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  obey  your  orders  and  do  your  duty  like 
men — ^then  you'll  fare  well  enough ; — if  you  don't,  you'll 
fiure  hard  enough, — I  can  tell  you.  If  we  pull  together, 
youll  find  me  a  clever  fellow ;  if  we  don't,  you'll  find  me 
»  bloodv  rascal. — That's  all  I've  got  to  say.— Go  below, 
the  larboard  watdi  I" 

The  young  sailor's  miseries  were  not  long  of  commen- 
cing :  among  them  were  foul  weather,  sea-sickness,  un- 
fitness for  duty,  disorder,  iUth,  and  officers  without  indul- 
gence or  consideration.  Seamen,  at  least  on  board,  have 
no  sympathy  with  sicknessy  or  with  that  delicacy  of  habit 
which  they  despise  B4  unmanly.  But  the  first  tpeU  was 
nimounted,  and  the  young  f^h-water  sailor  was  as- 
tonidied  to  find  how  heartily,  after  a  few  days,  he  took 
to  cold  salt  beef  and  hard  biscuit.  His  account  of  the 
dally  and  endless  business  of  the  ship,  so  fiur  as  it  was 
comprehended  in  his  own  department,  is  minute  and 
dear.  Servant-maids  say  ''women's  work  is  never  at  an 
end,"  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
seamen  in  the  American  merchant  service.  When  no- 
thing more  can  be  found  for  them  to  do,  they  are  set  to 
pick  oakum,  or  even  to  pound  at  the  andiors,  and  scrape 
the  cable-chains.  Probably  their  officers,  that  is  the 
captab,  and  the  first  and  second  mates,  may  hold  in 
mind  Isaac  Watt's  truthfiil  couplet,— 

For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 

The  Sabbath  at  sea  is  acoounted  a  day  of  i«st|  bnt  the 

aailofs'  catechism  goes-*- 

Blx  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thv  work, 

And  on  the  seventh,  holystone  the  decks  and  scrape  the 


Yet,  in  fina  weather,  there  was  some  distinetion  made 
on  Sundays.  The  ship  was  made  clean,  the  seamen 
dressed  themselves  in  their  best  trousers  and  Jackets ; 
and  they  had  usually,  on  Sunday,  a  piece  of  boiled  dough 
and  molasses  to  eat  to  their  pork,  which  they  thought 
a  pudding  and  called  a  duff,  and  rejoiced  over  as  a  great 
dainty.  To  give  a  duf  twice  in  one  week  enables  even 
a  bad  captain  to  recover  his  chara<:ter  on  the  homeward 
voyage.  Those  landsmen  who  wish  to  have  a  minute 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  different  individuals 
composing  the  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel,  vrith  the  va* 
nous  distinctions,  privileges,  and  habits  of  each,  must 
consult  the  original  work,  which  is  the  most  accurate 
and  fkithfal  picture  of  life  at  sea,  of  a  regular  day's 
work,  and  of  the  exigencies  of  bad  weather,  which  we 
have  ever  met  with.  They  passed  Cape  Horn  in  No- 
vember, and,  consequently,  in  comparatively  moderate 
weather;  but  in  the  homeward  voyage  it  was  July,  and 
consequently,  the  depth  of  winter  in  these  cold'  and 
stormy  hititudes ;  and  many  of  the  horrors  and  suffer- 
ings of  which  one  so  painAilly  reads  in  the  narratives  of 
the  old  navigators,  beset  the  voyagers.  These  things  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  contented  with  giving  our 
readers  a  general  idea  of  the  lively  and  picturesque  style 
of  the  narrative,  by  a  few  brief  passages,  before  we  tonoh 
npon  the  really  nsefiil  portion  of  the  work. 

A  SHIP  UNDER  PULL  SAIL. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
beauty  of  a  ship  under  ftill  sail,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  ever  seen  a  ship,  literally,  under  all  her  sail.  A 
ship  coming  in  or  going  out  of  port,  with  her  ordinary 
sails,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  studding-sails,  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  under  ttll  sail ;  but  a  ship  never  has  all 
her  sail  upon  her,  except  when  she  has  a  light,  steady 
breeae,  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  dead  aft,  and  so  regu- 
lar that  it  can  be  trusted,  and  is  likely  to  last  for  some 
time.  Then,  with  all  her  sails,  light  and  heavy  and 
studding-sails  on  each  side,  alow  and  aloft,  she  is  the  most 
glorious  moving  object  in  the  world.  Such  a  sight  very 
few,  even  some  who  have  been  at  sea  a  good  deal,  have 
ever  beheld ;  for  from  the  deck  of  your  own  vessel  you 
cannot  see  her  as  you  would  a  separate  object 

After  the  Cape  had  been  doubled  on  their  way  home, 
and  the  Falkland  islands  left  behind,  they  eiyoyed  a  long 
ipdl  of  good  weather  and  favourable  winds,— the  whole 
sails  were  set,  and  we  have  this  cheery  living  picture,-^ 

In  a  moment  the  news  ran  through  the  ship  that  the 
captain  was  keeping  her  off,  with  her  nose  straight  for 
Boston,  and  Cape  Horn  over  her  taflB^U.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment  of  enthusiasm.  Every  one  was  on  the  alert ;  and 
even  the  two  sick  men  turned  out  to  lend  a  hand  at  the 
halyards.  The  wind  was  now  due  south-west,  and  blow- 
ing a  gale  to  which  a  vessel  close-hauled  could  have 
shown  no  more  than  a  single  close-reefed  sail ;  but  as  we 
were  going  befbre  it,  we  could  carry  on.  Accordingly, 
hands  were  sent  aloft,  and  a  reef  shaken  out  of  the  top- 
sails, and  the  reefed  foresail  set.  When  we  came  to 
mast-head  the  topsail  yards,  with  all  hands  at  the  hal- 
yards, we  struck  up  "Cheerily  men,"  with  a  chorus 
which  might  have  been  heard  half-way  to  Stateu  Land. 
Under  her  increased  sail,  the  ship  drove  on  through  the 
water.  Yet  she  could  bear  it  well ;  and  the  captain  sang 
out  ficom  the  quarter-deck— "Another  reef  out  of  that 
ibre-top  sail,  and  give  it  to  her!"  Two  hands  sprang 
aloft ;  the  f^aen  reef-points  and  earings  were  cast  adrift, 
the  halyards  manned,  and  the  sail  gave  out  her  increased 
canvas  to  the  gale.  All  hands  were  kept  on  deck  to 
watch  the  eiffect  of  the  change.  It  was  as  much  as  she 
could  well  carry,  and  with  a  heavy  sea  astern,  it  took 
two  men  at  the  wheel  to  steer  her.  She  fiung  the  foam 
fW)m  her  bows ;  the  spray  breaking  aft  as  far  as  the  gang- 
way. She  was  going  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Still  every- 
thing held.    Prerenter  bracei  wen  reered  and  hanled 
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tanght ;  toeklei  got  apon  the  bftck-stays ;  uid  each  thing 
done  to  keep  all  snng  and  strong.  The  captain  walked 
the  deck  at  a  rapid  stride,  look^  aloft  at  the  sails,  and 
then  to  windwaxd ;  the  mate  stood  in  the  gangway  rub- 
bing his  handstand  talking  alond  to  the  ship — **  Hurrah, 
old  bucket !  the  Boston  girls  haye  got  hold  of  the  tow- 
rope  ! "  and  the  like ;  and  we  were  on  the  forecastle, 
looking  to  see  how  the  spars  stood  it,  and  guessing  the 
rate  at  which  she  was  going,  when  the  captain  called 
out — ^^Bdr.  Brown, get  up  the  top-mast  studding-sail! 
what  she  can*t  carry  she  may  drag !"  The  mate  looked 
a  moment,  but  he  would  let  no  one  be  before  him  in 
daring.  He  sprang  forward — "  Hurrah  men !  rig  out  the 
top-mast  studding-sail  boom !  lay  aloft,  and  1*11  send  the 
rigging  up  to  you  1" 

Finding  that  she  would  bear  the  sail,  the  hands  were 
sent  below,  and  our  watch  remained  on  deck.  Two 
men  at  the  wheel  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep 
her  within  three  points  of  her  course,  for  she  steered 
as  wild  as  a  young  colt.  The  mate  walked  the  deck, 
looking  at  the  sails,  and  then  over  the  side  to  see  the 
foam  fly  by  her — slapping  his  hands  upon  his  thighs, 
and  tsJking  to  the  ship— ''Hurrah,  you  jade,  youVe  got 
the  scent ! — you  know  where  you're  going ! "  And  when 
she  leaped  orer  the  seas,  and  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  trembled  to  her  very  keel,  the  spars  and  masts 
snapping  and  creaking, — ^'^ There  she  goes! — There  she 
goes — ^handsomely  1 — As  long  as  she  cracks  she  holds ! " 
— ^while  we  stood  with  the  rigging  laid  down  fair  for 
letting  go,  and  ready  to  take  in  sul  and  clear  away,  if 
anything  went. 

At  one  time  they  made  a  thousand  miles  in  four  days. 
It  was  like  steam  sailing. 

If  a  man  would  learn  the  true  secret  of  luxury  he 
should  take  such  a  voyage  as  this ;  and  not  in  the  cabin 
of  oTen  a  yacht,  but,  like  this  young  hero,  in  the  fore- 
castle. How  the  seamen  did  rejoice  over  the  hot  water 
and  molasses,  christened  tea  by  the  captain,  and  by  the 
crew  wUer4>ewUched!  But  it  was  liquid,  and  hot,  and 
with  salt  beef  and  sea-biscuit,  became  rare  luxury. 
How  the  crew — of  the  earth,  earthy  !  rejoiced  oyer  a  few 
raw  onions  which  the  steward  gave  them,  some  ftom  a 
quantity  presented  by  a  yessel  which  they  met  on  their 
homeward  royage. 

We  carried  them  forward,  stowed  them  away  in  the 
forecastle,  refusing  to  haye'  them  cooked,  and  ate  them 
raw,  with  our  beef  and  bread.  And  a  glorious  treat  they 
were.  The  freshness  and  crispness  of  the  raw  onion, 
with  the  earthy  taste,  gaye  it  a  great  relish  to  one  who 
has  been  a  long  time  on  salt  proyisions.  We  were  per- 
fectly rayenous  after  them.  It  was  like  the  scent  of 
blood  to  a  hound.  We  ate  them  at  every  meal,  by  the 
dozen ;  and  filled  our  pockets  with  them,  to  eat  in  our 
watch  on  deck ;  and  the  bunches,  rising  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  from  the  largest  at  the  bottom  to  the  smallest,  no 
larger  than  a  strawberry  at  the  top,  soon  disappeared. 
The  chief  use,  however,  of  the  fresh  provisions  was  for 
the  men  with  the  scurvy.  One  of  them  was  able  to  eat, 
and  he  soon  brought  himself  to  by  gnawing  upon  raw 
potatoes ;  but  the  other,  by  this  time,  was  hardly  able  to 
open  his  mouth ;  and  the  cook  took  the  potatoes  raw, 
pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  gave  him  the  juice  to 
drink.  This  he  swallowed,  by  the  tea-spoonfiil  at  a 
time,  and  rinsed  it  about  Ids  gums  and  throat.  The 
strong  earthy  taste  and  smell  of  this  extract  of  the  raw 
potato  *at  first  produced  a  shuddering  through  hia  whole 
frame,  and  after  drinking  it,  an  acute  pain,  which  ran 
through  all  parts  of  his  body ;  but  knowing  by  this  that 
it  was  taking  strong  hold,  he  persevered,  drinking  a 
spoonftil  every  hour  or  so,  and  holding  it  a  long  time  in 
his  mouth ;  until,  by  the  efilsct  of  this  drink,  and  of  his 
own  restored  hope,  (for  he  had  nearly  given  up  in  de- 
spair,) he  became  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  move  about,  and 
open  his  mouth  enough  to  eat  the  raw  potatoes  and 
onions  pounded  into  a  soft  pulp.  This  course  soon  re- 
stored his  appetite  and  strength;  and  ten  {lay?  after  we 


spoke  the  Solon,  so  rapid  was  his  reeoyery,  that,  frm 
lying  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  in  his  berth,  1m  wu 
at  the  mast-head,  ftirling  a  royal. 

With  a  fine  south-west  wind,  we  passed  inside  of  the 
Bermudas. 

We  do  not  decide  what  the  fkct  may  indicate  as  to  tlie 
practicability  of  the  iocial  $ystem;  but  it  seems  utteriy 
impossible  for  a  number  of  people  to  live  together  for 
any  length  of  time  at  sea  without  quairelling  and  be- 
ginning to  detest  each  other.  The  natures  and  causes 
of  these  hatreds  and  jealousies  may  be  learned  from  this 
narrative. 

Thunday,  Dee,  25<&.— This  day  was  Christmas,  but  it 
brought  us  no  holiday.  The  only  change  was  that  we 
had  a  **  plum  duff"  for  dinner,  and  the  crew  quanelled 
with  the  steward  because  he  did  not  give  us  our  uul 
allowance  of  molasses  to  eat  with  it.  He  thought  the 
plums  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  molasses,  but  we 
were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  our  rights  in  this  way. 

Such  are  the  trifles  which  produce  quarrels  on  ship- 
board. In  fkct,  we  had  been  too  long  from  port.  We 
were  getting  tired  of  one  another,  and  were  in  an  iiritable 
state,  both  forward  and  aft.  Our  flreah  provisioiis  were, 
of  course,  gone,  and  the  captain  had  stopped  our  riee,io 
that  we  had  nothing  but  salt  beef  and  salt  pork  through- 
out the  week,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  doff 
on  Sunday.  This  added  to  the  discontent ;  and  a  thoo- 
sand  little  things,  daily  and  almost  hourly  occnirisg, 
which  no  one  who  has  not  himself  been  on  a  long  aad 
tedious  voyage  can  conceive  of  or  properly  appreciate— 
little  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, — ^reports  of  things  said 
in  the  cabin, — ^misunderstanding  of  words  and  looks,— 
apparent  abuses, — ^brought  us  into  a  state  in  which 
everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  Every  encroachment 
upon  the  time  allowed  for  rest,  appeared  unneeeasaiy. 
Every  shifting  of  the  studding-sails  was  only  to  '^kazc"* 
the  crew. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  the  author,  and  no- 
other  young  man  like  himself,  of  superior  birth  ud 
education,  who  was  also  making  a  first  voyage,  had  heea 
placed  in  the  steerage  as  a  sort  of  honorary  distinction ; 
but  they  petitioned  to  be  placed  in  the  fbrecastle,  ud 
the  request  was  granted.  The  character  of  the  captain,— 
that  individual  upon  whom  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  crew  depends  quite  as  much  as  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  voyage, — ^is  illustrated  b; 
the  events  which  followed  this  simple  transaction. 

Upon  our  coming  into  the  forecastle,  there  was  some 
difficulty  about  the  uniting  of  the  alloyrances  of  biead, 
by  which  we  thought  we  were  to  lose  a  few  ponnds. 
TioB  set  us  into  a  ferment.  The  captain  would  not  con- 
descend to  explain,  and  we  went  aft  in  a  body,  with  a 
Swede,  the  oldest  and  best  sailor  of  the  crew,  for  spokes- 
man. The  recollection  of  the  scene  that  followed  al- 
ways brings  up  a  smile,  especially  the  quarterndeck  dig- 
nity and  eloquence  of  the  captain.  He  was  walking  tin 
weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  seeing  us  coning 
aft,  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  with  a  voice  and  look 
intended  to  annihilate  us,  called  out,  **  Well,  what  Uie 

d 1  do  you  want  now  ?"    Whereupon  we  stated  oar 

grievances  as  respectfully  as  we  could,  but  he  broke  in 
upon  us,  saying  that  we  were  getting  fat  and  lazy,  didn't 
have  enough  to  do,  and  that  made  us  find  iknlt.  This 
provoked  us,  and  we  began  to  give  word  fbr  word.  Thii 
would  never  answer.  He  clenched  his  fist,  stamped 
and  swore,  and  sent  us  all  forward,  saying,  with  oaths 
enough  interspersed  to  send  the  words  home,—*'  \^7 
with  you  !  go  forward  every  one  of  you  !  Ill  haze  yon ! 
I'll  work  you  up  I  You  don't  have  enough  to  do  !  If 
you  a'n't  careful,  I'll  make  a  hell  of  the  ship !  .  .  .  • 

You've  mistaken  your  man  !    I'm  F T i  all  the 

way  fh>m  'down  east.'  I've  been  through  the  mill, 
ground,  and  bolted,  and  come  out  a  reguiar-hM  dctn- 
eatt  johnny-cake,  good  when  it's  hot,  but  when  it*a  cold, 
sour  and  indigestible  ^— and  you'll  find  me  so  !"  The 
latter  part  of  this  harangue  I  remember  well,  for  it  made 
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1  Btrong  impreisioii,  and  the  '^ down-east  johnny-cake" 
became  a  by-word  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  So  much 
for  our  petition  for  the  re<heB8  of  grioYances.  The  mat- 
ter was,  howerer,  set  right ;  for  Sie  mate,  after  allow- 
ing the  eaptain  dne  time  to  cool  oif,  explained  it  to  him, 
sod  at  night  we  were  all  called  aft  to  hear  another  ha- 
rangue, in  which,  of  oonrse,  the  whole  blame  of  the  mis- 
understanding was  thrown  upon  ns.  We  ventured  to 
hint  that  he  would  not  give  us  time  to  explain  ;  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  We  were  driven  back  discomfited.  Thus 
the  affair  blew  over,  but  the  irritation  caused  by  it  re- 
mained ;  and  we  never  had  peace  or  a  good  understand- 
ing again,  so  long  as  the  captain  and  crew  remained 
together. 

They  had  sailed  with  a  mixed  cargo  of  notiom,  the 
object  of  the  voyage  being  to  obtain  hides  and  tallow, 
vhich  were  picked  up  here  and  there  along  the  coast  of 
California,  and  cured  as  they  were  got.  Hides  had  be- 
come scarce  at  this  time,  and  they  only  obtained  their 
cargo  after  an  unexpected  delay,  for  which  they  were 
unprepared.  The  crew  became  more  and  more  discon- 
tented. 

In  addition  to,  and  perhaps  partly  as  a  consequence 
of,  this  state  of  things,  there  was  trouble  brewing  on 
board  the  vessel.  Our  maU  (as  the  first  mate  is  always 
called,  par  eteeUenee)  was  a  worthy  man; — a  more 
honest,  upright,  and  kUid-hearted  man  I  never  saw ;  but 
he  was  too  good  for  the  mate  of  a  merchantman.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  call  a  sailor  a  "son  of  a  b — h,"  and 
knock  him  dovm  with  a  handspike.  He  wanted  the 
energy  and  spirit  for  such  a  voyage  as  ours,  and  for  such 

a  captain.    Captain  T was  a  vigorous,  energetic 

fellow:  as  sailors  say,  ^he  hadnH  a  lazy  bone  in  him." 
He  was  made  of  steel  and  whalebone.  He  was  a  man 
to  "toe  the  mark,"  and  to  make  every  one  else  step 
op  to  it.  During  all  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  I 
nerer  saw  him  sit  down  on  deck.  He  was  always  active 
and  driving ;  severe  in  his  discipline,  and  expected  the 
same  of  his  officers.  The  mate  not  being  enough  of  a 
drittr  for  him,  and  being  perhaps  too  easy  with  the 
crew,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  became  suspicious 
that  discipline  was  getting  relaxed,  and  began  to  inter- 
fere in  everything.  He  drew  the  reins  taughter ;  and  as, 
in  all  quarrels  between  officers,  the  sailors  side  with  the 
one  who  treats  them  best,  he  became  suspicious  of  the 
crew.  He  saw  that  everything  went  wrong — that  no- 
thing was  done  ''with  a  will;"  and  in  his  attempt  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  by  severity,  he  made  everything 
worse.  We  were  in  every  respect  unfortunately  situ- 
ated. Captain,  officers,  and  crew,  entirely  unfitted  for 
one  another ;  and  every  circumstance  and  event  was  like 
a  two-edged  sword,  and  cut  both  ways.  The  length  of 
the  voyage,  which  made  us  dissatisfied,  made  the  cap- 
tain, at  the  same  time,  feel  the  necessity  of  order  and 
strict  discipline ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
caused  us  to  feel  that  we  had  nowhere  to  go  for  redress, 
hot  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  hard  master,  made 
the  captain  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  must  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  Severity  created  dis- 
content, and  signs  of  discontent  provoked  severity.  Then, 
too,  ill-treatment  and  dissatisfaction  are  no  '^  linimenta 
laborum ;"  and  many  a  time  have  I  heard  the  sailors 
say,  that  they  should  not  mind  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  hardships,  if  they  were  only  kmdly  treated,  and 
if  they  could  feel  that  something  was  done  to  make 
things  lighter  and  easier.  We  felt  as  though  our  situa- 
tion was  a  call  upon  our  superiors  to  give  us  occasional 
reUzations,  and  to  make  our  yoke  easier.  But  the  con- 
trary policy  was  pursued.  We  were  kept  at  work  all 
day  when  in  port ;  which,  together  with  a  watch  at  night, 
made  us  glad  to  turn-in  as  soon  as  we  got  below.  Thus 
we  got  no  time  for  reading,  or — ^which  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  us — ^for  washing  and  mending  our  clothes. 

For  several  days  the  captain  seemed  very  much  out 
of  humour.  Nothing  went  right  or  fast  enough  for  him. 
He  quarrelled  with  the  cook,  and  threatened  to  flog 
Inm  for  throwing  wood  on  deck ;  and  had  a  dispute  with 


the  mate  about  reeving  a  Spanish  burton ;  the  mate 
saying  that  he  was  right,  and  had  been  taught  how  to 
do  it  by  a  man  vho  toot  a  sailor  !  This  the  captain  took 
in  dudgeon,  and  they  were  at  swords'  points  at  once. 
But  his  displeasure  was  chiefly  turned  against  a  large, 
heavy-moulded  fellow,  fh>m  the  Middle  states,  who  was 
called  Sam.  This  man  hesitated  in  his  speech,  and  was 
rather  slow  in  his  motions,  but  was  a  pretty  good  sailor, 
and  always  seemed  to  do  his  best ;  but  the  captain  took 
a  dislike  to  him,  thought  he  was  surly  and  lazy  ;  and 
''if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name" — as  the  sailor- 
phrase  is — ^"he  may  as  well  Jump  overboard."  The 
captain  found  fault  with  everything  this  man  did,  and 
hazed  him  for  dropping  a  marline-spike  from  the  main- 
yard,  where  he  was  at  work.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
accident,  but  it  was  set  down  against  him.  The  captain 
was  on  board  all  day  Friday,  and  everything  went  on 
hard  and  disagreeably.  "  The  more  you  drive  a  man, 
the  less  he  will  do,"  was  as  true  with  us  as  with  any 
other  people.  We  worked  late  Friday  night,  and  were 
tumed-to  early  Saturday  morning.  About  ten  o'clock, 
the  captain  ordered  our  new  officer,  Russell,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  thoroughly  disliked  by  all  the  crew, 
to  get  the  gig  ready  to  take  him  ashore.  John,  the 
Swede,  was  sitting  in  the  boat  alongside,  and  Bussell 
and  myself  were  standing  by  the  main  hatchway,  wait- 
ing for  the  captain,  who  was  down  in  the  hold,  where 
the  crew  were  at  work,  when  we  heard  his  voice  raised 
in  violent  dispute  with  somebody,  whether  it  was  with 
the  mate,  or  one  of  the  crew,  I  could  not  tell ;  and  then 
came  blows  and  scuffling.  I  ran  to  the  side  and  beckon- 
ed to  John,  who  came  up,  and  we  leaned  down  the 
hatchway  ;  and  though  we  could  see  no  one,  yet  we 
knew  that  the  captain  had  the  advantage,  for  his  voice 
was  loud  and  clear — 

"  You  see  your  condition  I  You  see  your  condition  ! 
Will  yon  ever  give  me  any  more  of  your  jaw  7 "  No 
answer ;  and  then  came  wrestling  and  heaving,  as  though 
the  man  was  trying  to  turn  him.  "  You  may  as  well 
keep  still,  for  I  have  got  you,"  said  the  captain.  Then 
came  the  question, "  Will  you  ever  give  me  any  more  of 
your  jaw!" 

"  I  never  gave  you  any,  sir,"  said  Sam  ;  for  it  was 
his  voice  that  we  heard,  though  low  and  half  choked. 

"  That's  not  what  I  ask  you.  Will  yon  ever  be  im* 
pudent  to  me  again  1" 

"  I  never  have  been,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Answer  my  question,  or  111  make  a  spread  eagle  o« 
you  !    I'U  flog  you,  by  G— d." 

"  I'm  no  negro  slave,"  said  Sam. 

"  Then  I'll  make  you  one,"  said  the  captain  ;  and  he 
came  to  the  hatchway,  and  sprang  on  deck,  threw  off 
his  coat,  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  called  out  to  the 

mate — "  Seize  that  man  up,  Mr.  A 1   Seize  him  up  I 

Make  a  spread  eagle  of  him  I  111  teach  yon  all  who  is 
master  aboard  1" 

The  crew  and  officers  followed  the  captain  up  the 
hatchway,  and  after  repeated  orders  the  mate  laid  hold 
of  Sam,  who  made  no  resistance,  and  carried  him  to  the 
gangway. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  flog  that  man  for,  sir  1" 
said  John,  the  Swede,  to  the  captain. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  captain  turned  upon  him,  but 
knowing  him  to  be  quick  and  resolute,  he  ordered  the 
steward  to  bring  the  irons,  and  calling  upon  Rnssell  to 
help  him,  went  up  to  John. 

^  Let  me  alone,"  said  John.  "  I'm  wiUing  to  be  put 
in  irons.  You  need  not  use  any  force  ;"  and  putting 
out  his  hands,  the  captain  slipped  the  irons  on,  and  sent 
him  aft  to  the  quarter-deck.  Sam  by  this  time  was 
seised  vp,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  placed  against  the 
shrouds,  with  his  wrists  made  fast  to  the  shrouds,  his 
jacket  oif,  and  his  back  exposed.  The  captain  stood  on 
the  break  of  the  deck,  a  few  feet  from  him,  and  a  litUe 
raised,  so  as  to  have  a  good  swing  at  him,  and  held  in 
his  hand  the  bight  of  a  thick  strong  rope.  The  officers 
stood  round,  and  the  crew  grouped  together  in  the 
waist.  All  these  preparations  made  me  feel  sick,  and 
almost  faint,  angry  and  excited  as  I  was.  A  man — ^a 
human  being,  made  in  God's  likeness — ^fastened  up  and 
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flogged  like  a  beftst !  A  m&n,  too,  whom  I  had  lired 
with  and  eaten  with  for  months,  and  knew  almost  as 
well  as  a  brother.  The  first  and  almost  uncontrollable 
impulse  was  resistance.  But  what  was  to  be  done  1 
The  time  for  it  had  gone  by.  The  two  best  men  were 
fast,  and  there  were  only  two  beside  myself,  and  a  small 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  And  then  there  were 
(beside  the  captain)  three  officers,  steward,  agent,  and 
clerk.  But  beside  the  numbers,  what  is  there  for  sailors 
to  do  ?  If  they  resist,  it  is  mutiny ;  and  if  they  succeed, 
and  take  the  Tassel,  it  is  piracy.  If  they  erer  yield 
again,  their  punishment  must  come  ;  and  if  they  do  not 
yield,  they  are  pirates  for  life.  If  a  sailor  resist  his 
oommander,  he  resists  the  law,  and  piracy  or  submission 
are  his  only  alternatives.  Bad  as  it  was,  it  must  be 
borne.  It  is  what  a  sailor  ships  for.  Swinging  the  rope 
over  his  head,  and  bending  his  body  so  as  to  give  it  fiiU 
force,  the  captain  brought  it  dovm  upon  the  poor  fellow's 
back.  Once,  twice — six  times.  **  Will  you  ever  give  me 
any  more  of  your  jaw  t''  The  man  vnrithed  with  pain, 
but  said  not  a  word.  Three  times  more.  This  wna  too 
much,  and  he  muttered  something  which  I  could  not 
hear  ;  this  brought  as  many  more  as  the  man  could 
stand  ;  when  the  captain  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down, 
and  to  go  forward. 

**  Now  for  you,"  said  the  captain,  making  up  to  John, 
and  taking  his  irons  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  loose,  he 
ran  forwuxi  to  the  forecastle.  **  Bring  that  man  aft," 
shouted  the  captain.  The  second  mate,  who  had  been 
a  shipmate  of  John's,  stood  still  in  the  waist,  and  the 
mate  walked  slowly  forward  ;  but  our  thinl  officer, 
anxious  to  show  his  zeal,  sprang  forward  over  the  wind- 
lass, and  laid  hold  of  John  ;  but  he  soon  threw  him  firom 
him.  At  this  moment  I  would  have  given  worlds  for 
the  power  to  help  the  poor  fellow  ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  captain  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  bare- 
headed, his  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  and  his  face  as  red 
as  blood,  swinging  the  rope,  and  calling  out  to  his  offi- 
cers, **  DrAg  him  aft  1— Lay  hold  of  him  1  PU  tveeten 
him  1 "  &c.  &c.  The  mate  now  went  forward  and  told 
John  quietly  to  go  aft ;  and  he,  seeing  resistance  in 
vain,  threw  the  blackguard  third  mate  from  him  ;  said 
he  would  go  aft  of  himself ;  that  they  should  not  drag 
him  ;  and  went  up  to  the  gangway,  and  held  out  his 
hands  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  captain  began  to  make  him 
fast,  the  indignity  was  too  much,  and  he  began  to  resist ; 
but  the  mate  and  Russell  holding  him,  he  was  soon 
seized  up.  When  he  was  made  fast,  he  turned  to  the 
captain,  who  stood  turning  up  his  sleeves  and  getting 
ready  for  the  blow,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  to  be 
flogged  for.  **  Have  I  ever  reftised  my  duty,  sir  t  Have 
you  ever  knovm  me  to  hang  back,  or  to  be  insolent,  or 
not  to  know  my  workl" 

*'  No,"  said  the  captain,  <<  it  is  not  that  that  I  flog  you 
for ;  I  flog  you  for  your  interference — ^for  asking  ques- 
tions." 

'^  Can't  a  man  ask  a  question  here  without  being 
flogged!" 

*^  No,"  shouted  the  captain  ;  ''nobody  shall  open  his 
mouth  aboard  this  vessel  but  myself ;"  and  began  laying 
the  blows  upon  his  back,  svdnging  half  round  between 
each  blow,  to  give  it  full  ei&ct.  As  he  went  on,  his 
passion  increased,  and  he  danced  about  the  deck,  calling 
out  as  he  swung  the  rope, — "  If  you  want  to  know  what 
1  flog  you  for,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  because  I  like  to  do  it  I 
— ^because  I  like  to  do  it ! — It  suits  me  1  That's  what 
I  do  it  for!" 

The  man  writhed  under  the  pain,  until  he  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer,  when  he  called  out,  vrith  an  exclama- 
tion more  common  among  foreigners  than  vrith  us — *'  Oh, 
Jesus  Christ  1   Oh,  Jesus  Christ  I" 

**  Don't  call  on  Jesus  Christ,"   shouted  the  captain ; 

**  he  aan*t  Mp  you.    Call  an  Captain  T ,    He's  the 

man  1  He  can  help  you  1  Jesus  Christ  can't  help  you 
now  1 " 

At  these  words,  which  I  never  shall  fbrget,  my  blood 
ran  cold.  I  could  look  on  no  longer.  Disgusted,  sick, 
and  horror-struck,  I  turned  away  and  leaned  over  the 
rail,  and  looked  down  into  the  water.  A  few  rapid 
thoughts  of  my  own  situation,  and  of  the  prospect  of 


fhture  revenge,  crossed  my  mind ;  but  the  fkUing  ef  tin 
blovrs,  and  the  cries  of  the  man,  called  me  back  at  once. 
At  length  they  ceased,  and  turning  round,  I  found  tluit 
the  mate,  at  a  signal  fh>m  the  captain,  had  cut  hia 
down.    Almost  doubled  up  with  pain,  the  man  walked 
slowly  forward,  and  went  down  into  the  ftnecastle. 
Every  one  else  stood  still  at  his  post,  while  the  captain, 
swelling  with  rage  and  vnth  the  importance  of  his 
achievement,  walked  the  quarter-deck,  and  at  esch 
turn,  as  he  came  forward,  calling  out  to  us,—''  You  ne 
your  condition  I    You  see  where  I've  got  you  all,  aul 
vou  know  what  to  expect  I" — '^  You've  been  misUkw 
in  me— you  didn't  know  what  I  was  1    Now  you  know 
what  I  am  !" — '^  I'll  make  you  toe  the  mark,  every  sool 
of  you,  or  111  flog  you  all,  fore  and  afl,  from  the  bor, 
up  I" — ^  You've  got  a  driver  over  you  !    Yes,  a  rfa«- 
drittr — a  negrthdriver  !    Ill  see  who'll  tell  me  he  isn't 
a  negro  slave  1"    With  this  and  the  like  matter,  eqnallj 
calculated  to  quiet  us,  and  to  allay  any  apprdisiuioDi 
of  ftiture  trouble,  he  entertained  us  for  about  tea  ni- 
nutes,  when  he  went  below.    Soon  after,  John  cam<  aft, 
with  his  bare  back  covered  with  stripes  and  wales  ia 
every  direction,  and  dreadfully  swollen,  and  asked  the 
steward  to  ask  the  captain  to  let  him  have  some  salve, 
or  balsam,  to  put  upon  it.    ''  No,"  said  the  captain,  who 
heard  him  from  below  ;  ''  tell  him  to  put  his  shirt  oa ; 
that's  the  best  thing  for  him  ;  and  pull  me  ashore  in  the 
boat.    Nobody  is  going  to  lay-up  on  board  this  vesiel." 
He  then  called  to  Mr.  Russell  to  take  those  two  mest 
and  two  others,  in  the  boat,  and  pull  him  ashore.   I 
went  for  one.    The  two  men  could  hardly  bend  their 
backs,  and  the  captain  called  to  them  to  '^give  way," 
^^give  way  I"  but  finding  they  did  their  best,  he  let 
them  alone.    The  agent  was  in  the  etem-sheete,  but 
during  the  whole  puU — a  league  or  more— not  a  word 
was  spoken.    We  landed  ;  the  captain,  a^ent,  and  officer 
went  up  to  the  house,  and  left  us  with  the  boat.   I,  and 
the  man  with  me,  staid  near  the  boat,  while  John  sad 
Sam  walked  slowly  away,  and  sat  down  on  the  rocb. 
They  talked  sometime  together,  but  at  length  separated, 
each  sitting  alone.    I  had  some  fears  of  John.    Ha  wu 
a  foreigner,  and  violently  tempered,  and  under  snftr* 
ing ;  and  he  ha^  his  knife  with  him  ;  and  the  captain 
was  to  come  down  alone  to  the  boat.    But  nothing  hs|h 
pened ;  and  we  went  quietly  on  board.    Hie  captain 
was  probably  armed,  and  if  either  of  them  had  lifted  s 
hand  against  him,  they  would  have  had  nothing  befiire 
them  but  flight,  and  starvation  in  the  woods  of  Calif(W- 
nia,  or  capture  by  the  soldiers  and  Indian  blood-hoanda, 
whom  the  off'er  of  twenty  dollars  would  have  set  npon 
them. 

After  the  day's  work  was  done,  we  went  down  into 
the  forecastle,  and  ate  onr  plain  supper  ;  but  not  a  woid 
was  spoken.  It  was  Saturday  night ;  but  there  was  d« 
song — ^no  ^  sweethearts  and  wives."  A  gloom  was  over 
everything.  The  two  men  lay- in  their  berths,  groanini 
with  pain,  and  we  all  turned  in — ^but  for  myself,  not  to 
sleep.  A  sound  coming  now  and  then  fVom  the  bertiu 
of  the  two  men,  showed  that  they  were  awake,  as  awtke 
they  must  have  been,  for  they  could  hanOy  lie  ia  one 
posture  a  moment ;  the  dim,  swinging  lamp'of  the  fore- 
castle shed  its  light  over  the  da^  hole  in  which  we 
lived ;  and  many  and  various  refleetiona  and  paiposei 
coursed  through  my  mind.  I  thought  of  our  sitaatioo, 
living  under  a  tyranny  ;  of  the  chuaoter  <^  the  eomtrt 
we  were  in  ;  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  of  th* 
uncertainty  attending  our  return  to  America ;  and  thc!t, 
if  we  should  return,  of  the  proepeet  of  obtaining  jutiee 
and  satisfaction  for  these  poor  men  ;  and  vowed  that,  if 
God  should  ever  give  me  the  means,  I  would  do  sonic- 
thing  to  redress  the  grievances,  and  relieve  the  vaXn- 
ings,  of  that  poor  class  of  beings,  of  whom  I  then  wis 
one. 

The  flogging  was  seldom  if  ever  alluded  te  by  si  hi 
the  forecastle.  If  any  one  was  inclined  to  talk  about  it, 
the  others,  with  a  delicacy  which  I  hardly  expected  to 
find  among  them,  always  stopped  him,  or  turasd  the 
subject.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  two  men  who  weie 
flogged  toward  one  another,  showed  »  delicacy  and  a 
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MBM  of  hemom  whieh  would  lutTe  beon  worthy  of  sd- 
Diniion  in  the  highest  w&lks  of  life.  Sam  knew  that 
the  other  had  soffered  eolely  on  his  account ;  and  in  all 
hifl  complunts,  he  laid  that  if  he  alone  had  been  flogged, 
it  would  hare  been  nothing ;  bnt  that  he  nerer  could 
see  that  man  without  thinking  what  had  been  the  meani 
of  bringing  that  disgrace  upon  him  ;  and  John  never, 
by  word  or  deed,  let  anything  escape  him  to  remind  the 
other  that  it  was  by  interfering  to  sare  his  shipmate 
that  he  had  suffered. 

It  were  not  difficult,  in  this  entertaining  narratiTe,  to 
find  more  amusing  extracts  ;  but  our  object  is  to  exhibit 
the  daily  life  of  a  conunon  sailor  in  its  true  colours. 

Besides  performing,  and  at  length  well,  all  the  duties 
of  a  man  before  the  mast,  the  Toyager  had  a  long  ipeU 
of  hide-curing  on  shore,  in  which  some  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  were  Sandwich  Islanders,  who,  with  New 
Zealanders,  may  now  often  be  found  either  on  board 
whalers,  or  other  ressels  in  the  Pacifle,  or  in  employ- 
ments connected  with  the  ordinary  trade  on  the  Western 
coasts  of  America.  At  San  Diego,  at  which  the  Pilgrim 
touched,  among  many  other  places,  to  complete  her 
cargo,  a  number  of  these  islanders  were  found,  who  had 
been  employed  in  working  for  some  trading  Tessels  who 
had  just  left  the  coast.  The  account  given  of  these  in- 
telligent and  amiable  people  is  curious.  They  are  the 
boSalo-hunters  or  the  log-fellers  of  a  new  age  and  race. 

All  the  hide-houses  on  the  beach  but  ours  were  shut 
op ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  a  dosen  or  twenty  in 
Bomber,  who  had  worked  for  the  other  vessels  and  been 
paid  off  when  they  sailed,  were  living  on  the  beach, 
keeping  up  a  grand  carnival.  A  Russian  discovery-ship, 
which  had  been  in  this  port  a  fbw  years  before,  had  built 
a  large  oven  for  baking  bread,  and  went  away,  leaving 
it  standing.  This  the  Sandwich  Islanders  took  posses- 
sion of,  and  had  kept  ever  since  undisturbed.  It  was 
big  enough  to  hold  six  or  eight  men — that  is,  it  was  as 
large  as  a  ship's  forecastle,  had  a  door  at  the  side,  and 
a  Tent-hole  at  top.  They  covered  it  with  Oahu  mats, 
for  a  carpet ;  stopped  up  the  vent-hole  in  bad  weather, 
and  made  it  their  head-quarters.  It  was  now  inhabited 
by  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  twenty  men,  who  lived  there 
is  complete  idleness-rdrinking,  playing  cards,  and  ca- 
rousing in  every  way.  They  bought  a  bullock  once  a 
week,  which  kept  them  in  meat,  and  one  of  them  went 
op  to  the  town  every  day  to  get  fruit,  liquor,  and  provi- 
sions. Besides  this,  they  had  bought  a  cask  of  ship- 
bread  and  a  barrel  of  flour  fh>m  the  Lagoda,  before  she 
sailed.    There  they  lived,  having  a  grand  time,  and 

caring  for  nobody.    Captain  T was  anxious  to  get 

three  or  four  of  them  to  come  on  board  the  Pilgrim,  as 
we  were  so  much  diminished  in  numbers,  and  went  up  to 
the  oven,  and  tfpent  an  hour  or  two  in  trying  to  negotiate 
with  them.  One  of  them,  a  finely-built,  active,  strong, 
and  intelligent  fellow,  who  was  a  sort  of  king  among 
them,  a4!ted  as  spokesman.  He  was  called  Manninl, — or 
rather  oat  of  compliment  to  his  known  importance  and 
influence,  Mr.  Mannini^ — and  was  known  all  over  Cali- 
fornia. Tlirough  him  the  captain  oflbred  them  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  and  one  month's  pay  in  advance ;  but 
it  was  like  throwing  pearls  before  swine,  or,  rather, 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  So  long  as  thev  had  money, 
they  would  not  work  for  iifty  dollars  a  month ;  and  when 
their  money  was  gone  they  would  work  for  ten. 

"  What  do  yon  do  here,  Mr.  Manninil"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

^  Oh,  we  play  cards,  get  drunk,  smoke— do  anything 

we're  a  mind  to." 

**  Don't  yon  want  to  come  aboard  and  vrorkt'* 

^'AoUl  aoie  make  make  maktm  i  ha  kana.    Now,  got 

plenty  money ;  no  good,  work.    Mamule^  money  jmim — 

all  gone.     Ah !  very  good,  work  1 — maiiai,  Aatia  hana 

**  Bat  youll  spend  all  your  money  in  this  way,"  said 
the  captain. 

**Aye!  me  know  that.  By-'em-by  money  |9ai(— all 
gone ;  then  Kanaka  work  plenty." 


This  was  a  hopeless  ease,  and  tho  eaptain  left  them,  to 
wait  patiently  until  their  money  was  gone. 

The  time  soon  came  when  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
were  fain  to  take  employment  on  shore  along  with  on? 
author,  Sam  the  fiogged  seaman,  and  a  few  more  ;  on« 
of  these  was  an  extraordinary  salt-water  gigantic  monster, 
though  a  Frenchman.  But  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  other  specimens  of  the 
seamen,  of  all  nations,  that  are  to  be  found  upon  thia 
coast.    Of  them  our  author  says — 

A  considerable  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  between  Califomia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
most  of  the  vessels  are  manned  with  Islanders,  who,  as 
they  ibr  the  most  part  sign  no  articles,  leave  whenever 
they  choose,  and  let  themselves  out  to  cure  hides  at  San 
Diego,  and  to  supply  the  places  of  the  men  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  while  on  the  coast.  In  this  way  quite  a 
colony  of  them  had  become  settled  at  San  Diego  as  their 
head-quarters.  Some  of  these  had  recently  gone  off  in 
the  Ayacucho  and  Loriotte,  and  the  Pilgrim  had  taken 
Mr.  Mannini  and  three  others,  so  that  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  left.  Of  these  four  were  on  pay  at  the 
Ayacucho's  house,  four  more  working  vrith  us,  and  the 
rest  were  living  at  the  oven  in  a  quiet  way ;  for  their 
money  was  nearly  gone,  and  they  must  make  it  last  un- 
til some  other  vessel  came  down  to  employ  them. 

During  the  fbur  months  that  I  lived  here,  I  got  well 
acquainted  with  all  of  them,  and  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  become  familiar  with  their  language,  habits,  and  char- 
acters. Their  language  I  could  only  learn  orally,  for 
they  had  not  any  books  among  them,  though  many  of 
them  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  mission- 
aries at  home.  They  spoke  a  little  English :  and,  by  a 
sort  of  compromise,  a  mixed  language  was  used  on  the 
beach  which  could  be  understood  by  all.  The  long  name 
of  Sandwich  Islanders  is  dropped,  and  they  are  called 
by  the  whites,  all  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  "  Kanakas," 
flrom  a  word  in  their  own  language  which  they  apply  to 
themselves,  and  to  all  South  Sea  Islanders,  in  distinction 
from  whites,  whom  they  call  *'  Haole."  This  name, 
"  KanHka,"  they  answer  to,  both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. Their  proper  names,  in  their  own  language, 
being  dilficult  to  pronounce  and  remember,  they  are 
called  by  any  names  which  the  captains  or  crews  may 
choose  to  give  them.  Some  are  called  after  the  vessel 
they  are  in ;  others  by  common  names,  as  Jack,  Tom, 
Bill ;  and  some  have  fiancy  names,  as  Ban-jan,  Fore-top, 
Rope-yam,  Pelican,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  four  who  worked 
at  our  house,  one  was  named  *^  Mr.  Bingham,"  after  the 
missionary  at  Oahu ;  another  Hope,  after  a  vessel  that 
he  had  been  in ;  a  third,  Tom  Davis,  the  name  of  his 
first  captain ;  and  the  fourth.  Pelican,  from  his  fancied 
resemblance  to  that  bird.  Then  there  was  Lagoda-Jack, 
California-Bill,  &c.  &c.  But  by  whatever  names  they 
might  be  called,  they  were  the  most  interesting,  intelli- 

fent,  and  kind-hearted  people  that  I  ever  fell  in  with, 
felt  a  positive  attachment  for  almost  all  of  them ;  and 
many  of  them  I  have,  to  this  time,  a  feeling  for,  which 
would  lead  me  to  go  a  great  way  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  seeing  them,  and  wUch  will  always  make  me  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  the  mere  name  of  a  Sandwich  Islander. 
Tom  Davis  knew  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  in 
common  arithmetic ;  had  been  to  the  United  States ;  and 
spoke  English  quite  well.  His  education  was  as  good  as 
that  of  three-quarters  of  the  Yankees  in  Califomia,  and 
his  manners  and  principles  a  good  deal  better ;  and  he 
was  so  quick  of  apprehension  that  he  might  have  been 
taught  navigation,  and  the  elements  of  many  of  the 
sciences,  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  Old  ^Mr.  Bingham  " 
spoke  very  little  English — almost  none — and  neither 
Imew  how  to  read  nor  write ;  but  he  was  the  best- 
hearted  old  fellow  in  the  world.  He  must  have  been 
over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  two  of  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out,  which  was  done  by  his  parents  as  a  sign  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  Tamahamaha,  the  groat  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  We  used  to  tell  him  that  he  eat 
Captain  Cook,  and  lost  his  teeth  in  that  way.  That  was 
tiie  only  thing  that  ever  made  him  angry.    He  would 
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always  be  quite  excited  at  that ;  and  say—-''  AoU ! "  (no.) 
"  Me  no  eat  Captain  Cook  1  Me  pikinini — small — -—so 
high — ^no  more  1  My  father  see  Captain  Cook !  Me — 
no  1"  None  of  them  liked  to  have  anything  said  abont 
Captain  Cook,  for  the  sailors  all  beUeye  that  he  was 
eaten,  and  that  they  cannot  endnre  to  be  taunted  with. 
— *^  New  Zealand  Kanaka  eat  white  man ; — Sandwich 
Island  Kanaka, — ^no.  Sandwich  Island  Kanaka  wk  like 
pu  na  kaole — all  'e  same  a*  you  t" 

Mr.  Bingham  was  a  sort  of  patriarch  among  them, 
and  was  always  treated  with  great  respect,  though  he 
had  not  the  education  and  eneigy  which  gave  Mr.  Man- 
nini  his  power  oyer  them.  I  hare  spent  hours  in  talking 
with  thu  old  fellow  about  Tamahamaha,  the  Charle- 
magne of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  his  son  and  successor, 
Riho  Biho,  who  died  in  England,  and  was  brought  to 
Oahu  in  the  frigate  Blonde,  Captain  Lord  Byron,  and 
whose  funeral  he  remembered  perfectly ;  and  also  about 
the  customs  of  his  country  in  his  boyhood,  and  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  by  the  missionaries.  He 
ueyer  would  allow  that  human  beings  had  been  eaten 
there  ;  and,  indeed,  it  always  seemed  like  an  insult  to 
tell  so  affectionate,  intelligent,  and  civilized  a  class  of 
men,  that  such  barbarities  had  been  practised  in  their 
own  country  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  them. 
Certainly,  the  history  of  no  people  on  the  globe  can 
show  anything  like  so  rapid  an  adyance.  I  would  have 
trusted  my  life  and  my  fortune  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  these  people  ;  and  certainly,  had  I  wished  for  a  fayour 
or  act  of  sacrifice,  I  would  have  gone  to  them  all,  in 
turn,  before  I  should  have  applied  to  one  of  my  own 
countrymen  on  the  coast,  and  should  have  expected  to 
have  seen  it  done,  before  my  own  countrymen  had  got 
half  through  counting  the  cost.  Their  customs  and 
manner  of  treating  one  another,  show  a  simple,  primi- 
tive generosity,  which  is  truly  delightftil ;  and  which  is 
often  a  reproach  to  our  ovm  people.  Whatever  one  has, 
they  all  have.  Money,  food,  clothes,  they  share  vrith 
one  another ;  even  to  the  last  piece  of  tobacco  to  put  in 
their  pipes.  I  once  heard  old  Mr.  Bingham  say,  vrith 
the  highest  indignation,  to  a  Yankee  trader  who  was 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  keep  his  money  to  himself — 
'^Nol  We  no  all  'e  same  a'  you! — Suppose  one  got 
money,  all  got  money.  You ; — suppose  one  got  money — 
lock  Um  up  in  chest.— No  good!" — ^^ Kanaka  all  'e 
same  a'  one  !"  This  principle  they  carry  so  far,  that 
none  of  them  will  eat  anything  in  sight  of  others,  vrith- 
out  offering  it  all  round.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  break 
a  biscuit,  which  had  been  given  him,  into  five  parts,  at 
a  time  when  I  knew  he  was  on  a  very  short  allowance, 
as  there  was  but  little  to  eat  on  the  beach. 

My  favourite  among  all  of  them,  and  one  who  was 
liked  by  both  officers  and  men,  and  by  whomever  he  had 
anything  to  do  with,  was  Hope.  He  was  an  intelligent, 
kind-hearted  little  fellow,  and  I  never  saw  him  angry, 
though  I  knew  him  for  more  than  a  year,  and  have  seen 
him  imposed  upon  by  white  people,  and  abused  by  in- 
solent officers  of  vessels.  He  was  always  civil,  and 
always  ready,  and  never  forgot  a  benefit.  I  once  took 
care  of  him  when  he  was  ill,  getting  medicines  from  the 
ship's  chests,  when  no  captain  or  officer  would  do  any- 
thing for  him  ;  and  he  never  forgot  it.  Every  Kanaka 
has  one  particular  friend,  whom  he  considers  himself 
bound  to  do  everything  for,  and  with  whom  he  has  a 
sort  of  contract, — an  iJliance  offensive  and  defensive, — 
and  for  whom  he  will  often  make  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
This  friend  they  call  aikane ;  and  for  such  did  Hope 
adopt  me.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  wanted  any- 
thing whi6h  he  had,  that  he  would  not  have  given  me. 
In  return  for  this,  I  vras  always  his  friend  among  the 
Americans,  and  used  to  teach  him  letters  and  numbers  ; 
for  he  left  home  before  he  had  learned  how  to  read.  He 
was  very  curious  about  Boston,  (as  they  call  the  United 
States  ;)  asking  many  questions  about  the  houses,  the 
people,  &c.,  and  always  wished  to  have  the  pictures  in 
books  explained  to  him.  They  were  all  astonishingly 
quick  in  catching  at  explanations ;  and  many  things 
which  I  had  thought  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  them 
understand,  they  often  seized  in  an  instant,  and  asked 
question?  which  showed  that  the^  knew  enough  to  make 


them  wish  to  go  farther.  The  pietares  of  steam-boats 
and  railroad-cars,  in  the  columns  of  some  newspapers 
which  I  had,  gave  me  great  difficulty  to  explain.  The 
grading  of  the  road,  the  rails,  the  construction  of  the 
carriages,  they  could  easily  understand  ;  but  the  motion 
produced  by  steam  was  a  little  too  refined  for  them. 

A  map  of  the  world,  which  I  once  showed  them,  kept 
their  attention  for  hours  ;  those  who  knew  how  to  read 
pointing  out  the  places,  and  referring  to  me  for  the  dis- 
tances. I  remember  being  much  amused  with  a  ques- 
tion which  Hope  asked  me.  Pointing  to  the  large 
irregular  place  which  is  always  left  blank,  round  the 
poles,  to  denote  that  it  is  undisoovered,  he  looked  up 
and  asked— ''Paw?'*  (Donet  ended!) 

The  system  of  naming  the  streets  and  nnmbering  the 
houses,  they  easily  understood,  and  the  utility  of  it 
They  had  a  great  desire  to  see  America,  but  were  afraid 
of  doubling  Cape,  Horn,  for  they  suffer  much  in  cold 
weather,  and  had  heard  dreadful  accounts  of  the  Cape, 
f^rom  those  of  their  number  who  had  been  round  it. 

They  smoke  a  great  deal,  though  not  much  at  a  time ; 
using  pipes  with  large  bowls,  and  very  short  stems,  or 
no  stems  at  all.  These  they  light,  and  putting  them  to 
their  mouths,  take  a  long  draught,  getting  their  months 
as  fVillas  they  can  hold,  and  their  cheeks  distended,  and 
then  let  it  slowly  out  through  their  mouths  and  nostrils. 
The  pipe  is  then  passed  to  others,  who  draw  in  the  same 
manner— one  pipe-full  serving  for  half-a-dozen.  Tbej 
never  take  short,  continuous  draughts,  like  Europeans-, 
but  one  of  these  ^  Oahu  puffin,"  as  the  sailors  call  them, 
serves  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  some  one  else  UghtE  his 
pipe,  and  it  is  passed  round  in  the  same  manner.  Each 
Kanaka  on  the  beach  had  a  pipe,  flint,  steel,  tinder,  a 
hand  of  tobacco,  and  a  jack-knife,  which  he  always  ca^ 
ried  about  with  him. 

That  which  strikes  a  stranger  most  peculiarly ,  is  their 
style  of  singing.  They  run  on,  in  a  low,gattniul,  mono- 
tonous sort  of  chant,  their  lips  and  tongue  seeming  hardly 
to  move,  and  the  sounds  apparently  modulated  solely  in 
the  throat.  There  is  very  little  tune  to  it,  and  the 
virords,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  extempore.  They 
sing  about  persons  and  things  which  are  around  them, 
and  adopt  this  method  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be  nn- 
derstood  by  any  but  themselves ;  and  it  is  very  effscbial, 
for  with  the  most  oarefhl  attention,  I  never  could  deteet 
a  word  that  I  knew.  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Mannini, 
who  was  the  most  noted  improritatore  among  them,  sing 
for  an  hour  together,  when  at  work  in  the  mi£t  of  Amai- 
cans  and  Englishmen ;  and,  by  the  occasional  shoots  and 
laughter  of  the  Kanakas,  who  were  at  a  distance,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  singing  about  the  different  men  that 
he  was  at  work  vnth.  They  have  great  powers  of  ridi- 
cule, and  are  excellent  mimics ;  many  of  them  discover- 
ing and  imitating  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  people, 
before  we  had  seen  them  ourselves. 

When  the  hide-curing  was  completed,  and  the  vessels 

about  to  sail  f^m  the  coast,  there  was  a  joyous  break- 

ing-up  and  leave-taking  among  the  seamen,  of  which  we 

have  this  animated  description  : — 

The  night  before  the  vessels  were  ready  to  sail,  all  the 
Europeans  united  and  had  an  entertainment  at  the 
Rosa's  hide-house,  and  we  had  songs  of  every  natioa 
and  tongue.  A  German  gave  us  '^Och!  meia  lieber 
Augustin!*'  the  three  Frenchmen  roared  throng  the 
Marseilles  Hymn ;  the  English  and  Scotchmen  gave  w 
'<  Rule  Britannia,"  and  <«  Whall  be  King  but  Charlie!*' 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  screamed  through  some  u- 
tional  affairs,  for  which  I  was  none  the  wiser;  and 
we  three  Yankees  made  an  attempt  at  the  *<  Star- 
spangled  Banner.'*  After  these  national  tributes  had 
been  paid,  the  Austrian  gave  us  a  very  pretty  little  love 
song,  and  the  Frenchmen  sang  a  spirited  thing  ealled 
**  Sentinelle  I  0  prenez  garde  k  vons  !'*  and  thenfbliowed 
the  melange  which  might  have  been  expected.  When  I 
left  them,  the  aquadiente  and  annisou  was  pretty  well  ta 
their  heads,  and  they  were  all  singing  and  talking  at 
once,  and  their  peculiar  national  oaths  were  getttag  ac 
plenty  as  pronouns. 
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The  next  day,  the  two  Teasels  got  under  weigh  for  the 
windward,  and  left  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  beach. 
Our  numbers  were  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  opening  of 
the  new  houses,  and  the  toeietv  of  the  beach  a  little 
changed.  In  charge  of  the  Catalina's  house  was  an  old 
Scotchman,  who,  Ske  most  of  his  countrymen,  had  a 
pretty  good  education,  and,  like  many  of  them,  was 
rather  pragmatical,  and  had  a  ludicrously  solemn  con- 
ceit. He  employed  his  time  in  taking  care  of  his  pigs, 
chickens,  tuxkeys,  dogs,  &c.,  and  in  smoking  his  long 
pipe.  Eyerything  was  as  neat  as  a  pin  in  the  house,  and 
he  was  as  regular  in  his  hours  as  a  chronometer,  but  as 
ha  kept  veiy  much  by  himself,  was  not  a  great  addition 
to  oar  society.  He  hurdly  spent  a  cent  idl  the  time  he 
was  on  the  beach,  and  the  others  said  he  was  no  ship- 
mate. He  had  been  a  petty  officer  on  board  the  British 
frigate  Dublin,  Capt.  Lord  James  Townshend,  and  had 
great  ideas  of  bis  own  importance.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  Rosa's  house  was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  but  spoke, 
read,  and  wrote  four  languages  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness. German  was  his  natiye  tongue ;  but  being  bom 
near  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  haying  sailed  out  of  Genoa, 
the  Italian  was  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own 
language.  He  was  six  years  on  board  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  where  he  learned  to  speak  our  language 
with  ease,  and  also  to  read  and  write  it.  He  had  been 
seTeral  years  in  Spanish  yessels,  and  had  acquired  that 
laognage  so  well,  that  he  could  read  any  books  in  it. 
He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  a 
singular  mixture  of  the  man-of-war's-man  and  Puritan. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  about  propriety  and  steadiness, 
and  gave  good  adyice  to  the  youngsters  and  Kanakas, 
hot  seldom  went  up  to  the  town  without  coming  down 
**  three  sheets  in  the  wind."  One  holiday,  he  and  old 
Bobert  (the  Scotchman  fh>m  the  Catalin&)  went  up  to 
the  town,  and  got  so  eosy^  talking  oyer  old  stories,  and 
giving  one  another  good  adyice,  that  they  came  down, 
(loable-backedy  on  a  horse,  and  both  rolled  off  into  the 
!>and  as  soon  as  the  horse  stopped.  This  put  an  end  to 
their  pretensions,  and  they  neyer  heard  the  last  of  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  men.  On  the  night  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  Rosa's  house,  I  saw  old  Schmidt  (that 
^aa  the  Austrian's  name)  standing  up  by  a  hogshead, 
holding  on  by  both  hands,  and  calling  out  to  himself— 
**  Hold  on,  Schmidt !  hold  on,  my  good  fellow,  or  youll 
be  on  your  back !"  Still,  he  was  an  intelligent,  good- 
natored  old  fellow,  and  had  a  chest-Ml  of  books,  which 
he  willingly  lent  me  to  read.  In  the  same  house  with 
him  was  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman ;  the  latter  a 
regular-built  man-of-war  Jack  1  a  thorough  seaman,  a 
hearty,  generous  fellow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  drun- 
ken, dissolute  dog.  He  made  it  a  point  to  get  drunk 
once  a  fortnight  (when  he  always  managed  to  sleep  on 
the  road,  and  haye  his  money  stolen  from  him^)  and  to 
battle  the  Frenchman  once  ft-week. 

Our  own  conntryman  is  delectable — a  salt-water  An- 
drew Fairseryice.  With  another  finished  portrait,  we 
^U  take  leaye  of  this  c^iptiyating  narratiye — this 
something  midway  between  Robinson  Crusoe's  adyen- 


tures  and  Dampier'syoyages,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
unayoidable  hardship  and  sufferings  it  recounts,  we 
should  be  afraid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  upon 
whom  the  enchantment  of  the  sea  had  fallen. 

BILL  JACKSON,  A  TRUE  ENGLISH  SAILOR, 

I  shall  always  remember  as  the  best  specimen  of  the 
thorough-bred  English  sailor  that  I  oyer  saw.  He  had 
been  to  sea  from  a  boy,  haying  seryed  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship of  seyen  years,  as  all  English  sailors  are  obliged 
to  do,  and  was  then  about  four  or  fiye-and-twenty.  He 
was  tail ;  but  you  only  perceiyed  it  when  he  was  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  otibers,  for  the  great  breadth  of  his 
shoulders  and  chest  made  him  appear  but  little  aboye 
the  middle  height.  His  chest  was  as  deep  as  it  was 
wide  ;  his  arm  like  that  of  Hercules  ;  and  his  hand, 
**  the  fist  of  a  tar — eyery  h»ir  a  rope-yam."  With  all 
this,  he  had  one  of  the  pleasantest  raiiles  I  oyer  saw. 
His  cheeks  were  of  a  handsome  brown  ;  his  teeth  bril- 
liantly white  ;  and  his  hair,  of  a  rayen  black,  wayed  in 
loose  curls  all  oyer  his  head,  and  fine  open  forehead ; 
and  his  eyes  he  might  haye  sold  to  a  duchess  at  the  price 
of  diamonds,  for  their  brilliancy.  As  for  their  colour, 
they  were  lUce  the  Irishman's  pig,  which  would  not  stay 
to  be  counted — eyery  change  of  position  and  light  seem- 
ed to  giye  them  a  new  hue  ;  but  their  preyailmg  colour 
was  black,  or  nearly  so.  Take  him  with  his  well-yar- 
nished  black  tarpauUn  stuck  upon  the  back  of  his  head  ; 
his  long  locks  coming  down  almost  into  his  eyes  ;  his 
white  duck  trousers  and  shirt ;  blue  jacket ;  and  black 
kerchief,  tied  loosely  round  his  neck  ;  and  he  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  manly  beauty.  On  his  broad  chest  he  had 
stamped  with  India  ink,  "  Parting  moments  ;" — a  ship 
ready  to  sail ;  a  boat  on  the  beach  ;  and  a  girl  and  her 
sailor  loyer  taking  their  fiurewell.  Underneath  were 
printed  the  initials  of  his  own  name,  and  two  other  let- 
ters, standing  for  some  name  which  he  knew  better  than 
I  did.  This  was  yery  well  done,  haying  been  executed 
by  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to  print  with  India 
ink,  for  sailors,  at  Hayre.  On  one  of  his  broad  arms  he 
had  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  sign  of  the 
"foul  anchor." 

He  was  yery  fond  of  reading,  and  we  lent  him  most 
of  the  books  which  we  had  in  the  forecastle,  which  he 
read  and  returned  to  us  the  next  time  we  fell  in  with 
him.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  information,  and  his  cap- 
tain said  he  was  a  perfect  seaman,  and  worth  his  weight 
in  gold  on  board  a  yessel,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul. 
His  strength  must  haye  been  immense,  and  he  had  the 
sight  of  a  yulture.  It  is  strange  that  one  should  be  so 
minute  in  the  description  of  an  unknown,  outcast  sailor, 
whom  one  may  neyer  see  again,  and  whom  no  one  may 
care  to  hear  about ;  but  so  it  is.  Some  people  we  see 
under  no  remarkable  circumstances,  but  whom,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  we  neyer  forget.  He  called  himself 
Bill  Jackson  ;  and  I  know  no  one  of  all  my  accidental 
acquaintances  to  whom  I  would  more  gladly  giye  a 
shake  of  the  hand  than  to  him.  Whoeyer  falls  in  with 
him,  will  find  a  handsome,  hearty  fellow,  and  a  good 
shipmate. 


SONNET. 


bUQOHSTfiD  BY  TIUS  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  HARRIbON. 


TuY  foes,  O  Liberty  !  are  hale  and  strong ; 

And  raise,  exultingly,  their  forts  and  fanes, 
^lierem  to  shelter  their  great  idol.  Wrong, 

Who  looks  through  loop-holes  and  religious  panes 
Upon  a  prostrate  world.    Alas  !  thy  friends 

Haye  often  failed  to  read  thy  truths  aright ; 
And  grieyed  thee  by  mistaking  means  for  ends, 
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Till  tyranny  has  pointed  to  thy  light 
And  said :  "  'tis  but  a  yapour  that  ascends, 

Out  of  the  swamps  of  life,  to  mock  its  night.'* 
I  hoped  that  one  had  risen  up,  of  late, 

To  teach  the  monarch  and  his  mitred  slave 
How  pure  a  thing  it  is  they  fear  and  liate  : 

But  ho  who  promised  tliis  reposes  in  the  grave. 

2N 
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THE  GREEN  GAUNTLET ;  or,  THE  TRAITOR'S  SON, 

(Omtmiedfriim  our  Ma^  No,) 


CHAFTBB  IT, 

In  the  Autumn  of  1796,  £dmund  was  destined 
to  behold,  after  a  separation  of  fifteen  years,  a  per- 
sonage who,  from  his  earliest  days  of  boyhood, 
seemed  to  exercise  a  control  over  hLs  destiny  which 
he  had  never  perfectly  understood :  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  more  to  introduce  the  Friar  John  of 
former  days,  upon  whose  brow  the  march  of  fifty- 
four  years  had  not  planted  a  single  furrow :  his 
once  jet-black  hair  was  as  yet  but  slightly  tinged 
with  grey ;  his  piercing  eye  had  not  lost  a  scintilla 
of  its  vivid  fire,  nor  had  his  robust  and  active  Arame 
apparently  suffered  the  smallest  decay.  His  greet- 
ings of  Edmund  were  so  warm,  and  the  delight  he 
appeared  to  feel  at  their  reunion  so  sincere,  that  it 
awakened  every  sentiment  of  ancient  regard  in  the 
heart  of  the  generous  Edmund. 

The  friar  had  long  resided  in  Ireland,  and  chiefly 
under  the  roof  of  his  friend  Walter.  Amidst  all  the 
dangers  of  the  times,  he  had  hitherto  contrived  to 
escape  the  open  violence  of  the  dominant  party, 
although  no  man  was  so  narrowly  watched.  His 
extensive  and  unostentatious  charities  rendered  this 
extraordinary  character  the  most  popular  of  the 
priesthood.  That  there  was  some  deep  and  secret 
understanding  between  his  uncle  and  the  friar,  Ed- 
mund's shrewdness  could  not  fail  to  observe ;  but 
the  precise  nature  of  their  long  and  private  confer- 
ences he  felt  a  delicacy  of  inquiring  into :  he,  how- 
ever, saw  and  heard  enough  to  convince  him,  that 
some  mighty  purpose  was  on  foot;  and  while  he 
wished^  he  almost  feared  to  encourage  that  fo»A, 
that  it  might  be  a  struggle  for  Ireland's  freedom. 
Edmund  liad  brooded  over  his  personal  wrongs,  and 
those  which  he  saw  hourly  ii^cted  on  a  suffering 
people,  untQ  his  mind  had  lost  every  particle  of 
attachment  either  to  the  throne  or  government. 
During  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  the  friar  onoe 
more  disappeared,  and  his  absence  was  extended 
to  nearly  two  months. 

At  length,  one  dark  and  stormy  December  night, 
while  a  raging  east  wind,  in  angry  blasts,  made 
the  walls  of  the  old  castle  shiver  under  its  power, 
Walter  and  Edmund  were  sitting  over  the  large 
turf-fire  in  the  wainscoted  parlour,  pondering  on 
the  ravages  of  that  fearfiil  storm,  which  had  ex- 
isted, with  daily  increasing  violence,  for  nearly  a 
week,  when  they  heard  in  the  courtyard  sounds  of 
the  well-known  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  friar  John, 
who,  at  that  late  hour,  was  braving  the  midnight 
storm.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore his  friends:  his  opening  ^e  parlour  door  was 
followed  by  a  blast  of  air,  which  rushed  into  the 
gloomy  apartment,  raising  clouds  of  the  white  turf 
ashes  from  the  ample  hearth.  Clapping  his  back 
to  the  door,  which  it  required  all  his  strength  to 
close,  he  pronounced  the  mysterious  words,  '*  Tki^ 
are  come!" 

An  unusual  agitation  marked  the  generally  placid 
countenance  of  Walter  at  this  brief  announcement ; 


while  on  Edmund  it  produced  a  stare  of  surpnaei 
followed  by  the  question,  ^  Who  are  come?** 

The  friar,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  whispered, 
^  Verbum  sap."  then'approaching  the  fire,  took  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  which  he  pressed  with  unusoAl 
energy. 

^  S^enoe  for  the  present,"  said  the  friar,  "here's 
the  supper." 

And  a  good  and  plentiful  one  it  proved,  con- 
sisting of  an  abundance  of  game  and  wild-fowl  of 
the  season,  to  which  the  hungry  priest  did  due  hon- 
our. His  eyes  seemed  to  glisten  with  some  secnt 
delight,  as  he  looked  alternately  on  his  host  and 
former  pupil,— even  with  the  domestics  in  atten- 
dance he  appeared  to  exchange  looks  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence. Edmund's  mind  was  rapt  in  meditation, 
when  liis  deep  reveries  were  broken  by  the  friafs 
toast,  **  Success  to  the  pood  cause!"  An  expression 
so  commonplace  would  not,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  excited  peculiar  notice ;  but  the  un- 
disguised ecstasy  with  whidi  the  friar  drank  it, 
previously  crossing  his  forehead  with  reverence, 
plainly  showed  to  Edmund  that  it  had  a  more  than 
ordinary  meaning.  The  friar  seemed  bursting  to 
communicate  his  important  intelligence;  but  u 
each  blast  of  the  howling  wind  roared  in  the  wide 
chimney  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  his  countenance 
fell,  betraying  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  horror.  Be- 
ing now  left  to  themselves,  with  the  half-gallon 
jug  of  whisky-punch  before  them,  the  friar  once 
more  uttered  the  words,  "  771^  are  comeP*  Just 
then  the  clock  tolled  the  midnight  hour. 

'^  Oh,  may  the  blessed  davm  bring  us  calm !  Yes, 
my  friends,  General  Hoche,  with  a  force  of  twelve 
thousand  men  are  now  in  safety,  anchored  in  Ban* 
try  Bay !  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Limerick  are  alreadj 
on  the  alert,  only  waiting  for  his  landing  to  hoist  the 
standard  of  liberty,  and  proclaim  their  oountiy's 
freedom.  The  troops  from  Cork  and  its  vicinity  are 
on  the  march  westward;  but  if  Providence  should 
favour  him  with  twelve  hours^  calm,  he  will  be  able 
to  land  before  they  reach  the  coast,  and  will  then 
move  on  for  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  he 
will  be  received  with  open  arms  and  honest  heaits. 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Kildare,  and  Carlo w,  will  soon 
be  upy  and  carve  out  work  enough  for  the  garrison 
of  Dublin.  Our  task  must  be  to  push  on  for  the 
Shannon,  and  keep  the  passes  open  for  him.** 

Thus  far  the  padre  had  proceeded,  directing  hL> 
discourse  to  both,  when  fixing  his  keen  eye  on  Ed- 
mund, he  addressed  him  with  boldness : 

^  Now,  my  dear  Edmund,  is  your  time  for  actioo. 
Proceed  with  me  to  the  coast.  The  post  of  quarter- 
master-general has  been  reserved  for  yon." 

^'  For  me!"  cried  the  astonished  Edmund,  start- 
ing. 

*'  Nay,  start  not,  my  son,"  continued  the  fiexy 
zealot;  "your  country  demands  your  sendees  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  Ireland's  freedom.  Your  re- 
ligion, the  recollection  of  your  wrongs,  all  call  aloud 
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for  joor  aid :  hesitate  not  to  obey  the  sacred  call. 
France  generously  stretches  forth  the  hand  of  power 
to  help  Uie  righteous  cause ;  and  shall  ^ov ,  the  child 
equally  of  France  and  Ireland,  tamely  see  the  fo« 
reigner  reap  the  laurels  which  you  should  share?" 

Edmund  appeared  abstracted  and  deep  in  thought : 
the  wily  friar  proceeded : 

^  Honour  and  duty  invite  you,  my  Edmund  I 
Reflect  on  the  century  of  wrongs  heaped  on  the 
noble  family  from  whence  you  sprung! — ^rescue 
their  ancient  halls  from  the  intruder's  hoof !  Think 
on  your  sainted  mother's  last  injunction!  Think 
on  the  humbled  but  neyerMiisgraced  Grssn  Gauniv 
lei!" 

That  talismanic  word  struck  the  most  sensitive 
chord  of  Edmund's  heart :  his  fond  mother's  dying 
words  recurred  to  his  mind  in  all  their  force : 

*^  Pursue  the  claims  of  our  bouse,  even  to  the 
death'!' 

The  friar  carried  his  point — Edmund  was  at  once 
a  Rebel. 

Striding  towards  the  window,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  already  at  the  gate,  he  exclaimed : 

^  Yes,  the  Green  Grauntlet  shall  prevail,  or  be 
buried  with  the  unfortunate  Edmund  in  a  soldier's 
grave!" 

On  these  words,  both  his  uncle  and  thefriar  pressed 
hhn  by  turns  to  their  hearts.  An  old  servant 
of  the  house  now  appeared,  backed  by  a  tall  and 
gigantic  figure,  who  was  greeted  by  the  friar  by  the 
name  of  Doyle;  on  a  signal  from  whom  the  priest 
rose  to  withdraw,  first  bestowing  on  the  huge  her- 
ald a  pint  beaker  of  punch.  The  clock  struck  one 
ere  he  returned,  his  eyes  glaring  with  a  kind  of 
ferocious  joy.  He  had  passed  the  preceding  hour 
at  a  midnight  meeting  of  a  band  of  registered  re- 
bels of  that  district,  held  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
ancient  abbey  adjacent,  where  he  communicated 
all  that  has  already  been  stated ;  and,  having  ar- 
ranged with  them  for  the  junction  of  their  force, 
whenever  the  signal  should  be  given  for  the  general 
rising,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  benediction  on 
then*  zeal  in  the  good  cause.  Anxiously  were  the 
vigils  of  the  ardent  friar  kept  that  awfol  night ; 
his  heart  blessed  each  moment  of  returning  calm, 
as  the  hoarse  wind  seemed  to  rock  itself  to  rest.  An 
unbroken  stillness  at  length  prevailed,  when  he 
tried  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep ;  but  his  uneasy 
sliunbers  were  disturbed  at  the  first  dawn  of  light 
by  the  revival  of  the  same  relentless  roaring  storm. 
On  entering  the  breakfast  parlour,  he  exchanged 
looks  of  despair  and  disappointment  with  his  mel- 
ancholy host,  whose  subdued  hopes  were  but  too 
visibly  written  on  hb  anxious  countenance. 

**  TbiB  storm  will  be  our  ruin,"  said  Walter,  as 
the  old  castle  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  blast. 

The  priest  answered  with  a  deep  sigh;  and  going 
to  the  window,  saw,  on  every  side,  signs  of  the  de- 
ixiUting  hurricane;  whilst  far  above,  the  heavens 
presented  a  bright  unclouded  azure,  all  below  ex- 
hibited a  yellow  dusky  haze,  half  obscuring  the 
blasted  heather  on  the  bleak  mountain  side.  The 
lofty  pines  gproaning  under  the  mighty  power  of  the 
gale,  all  bent  their  tapering  tops,  and,  like  the  finger 
of  fate,  pointed  ominously  to  the  West  !  The  al- 
ternate bunts  of  rage  and  despondency  which  broke 


forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  agitated  friar  rendered 
him  at  times  almost  blasphemous;  and  when  Ed- 
mund made  a  late  appearance  in  the  room,  with 
that  calmnesH  of  countenance  which  marks  a  manly 
determination  of  purpose,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
he  beheld  his  beloved  uncle  bending  before  the  fire 
with  hia  face  buried  in  his  liands,  and  in  such  deep 
and  melancholy  thought,  as  to  be  almost  insensible 
to  his  approach.  Not  so  the  friar :  he  was  pacing, 
in  hurried  steps,  the  old  oak  floor  of  that  gloomy 
apartment,  taking  momentary  views  of  the  wild  ex- 
tent'of  country  beforehim,  and  struggling  to  suppress 
the  sighs  which  seemed  to  rend  his  anxious  breast. 
Seizing  the  hand  of  Edmund,  and  leading  him  to  a 
window,  he  fixed  an  angry  look  abroad,  as  if  he 
would  chide  the  elements;  and  with  a  heart-drawn 
sigh,  ejaculated : 

"  0  my  friend,  this  b  a  sad  and  sorry  sight! — 

they  will  never^be  able  to  land  while  this  infer 

this  whuman  storm  continues.  Last  night  I  watched 
it,  and  on  bended  knees  petitioned  heaven  for  a 
calm.  My  prayers,  I  thought,  were  heard ;  and  I 
snatched  a  brief  and  restless  deep;  but,  alas!  the 
inexorable  tempest,  as  if  deriving  fresh  vigour  from 
its  short  repose,  now  sweeps  over  the  desolate  land 
in  one  unceasing  howling  blast,  to  wither  all  our 
hopes!  Colpoys  wUl  probably,  by  this  time,  have 
a  fleet  collected  at  the  south-west  coast,  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat  of  the  baffled  expedition ;  while  the 
troops  will  have  reached  Bantry  in  sufficient  force 
to  form  a  barrier  to  his  progress  into  the  interior, 
should  Hoche  daringly  venture  on  a  landing,  which 
could  only  be  efiected  by  sacrificing  his  transports, 
and  probably  half  his  men.  No!  no! — escape,  if 
it  be  yet  possible,  is  now  his  better  course.  I  must 
away  to  warn  tlie  friends  of  our  cause  against  s^ 
hostile  movement.  One  rash  step,  one  single  de- 
monstration not(7,  would  frustrate  all  our  plans. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  moment  of  victory  and  inde- 
pendence is  deferred,  not  lost.  O Ireland!  Ireland ! 
my  unhappy  country!"  ejaculated  the  priest,'^ the 
very  heavens  conspire  to  rivet  your  chains!" 

Edmund  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his 
companions,  even  while  his  own  heart  suffered  aU 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition  and  defeated 
hopes. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast,  the  friar  mounted  his 
pony;  and,  breasting  the  roaring  storm,  pursued 
his  moimtain-track  towards  the  haunts  of  his  oath- 
bound  brethren,  in  order  to  prevent  any  outbreak 
under  present  appearances. 

Edmund  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  his 
disconsolate  uncle  during  the  first  hour  from  the 
priest's  departure,  when  he  at  last  ventured  to  ask 
a  few  questions  as  to  the  part  Walter  was  prepared 
to  take  in  that  movement,  which  he  plainly  saw 
had  been  long  in  a  state  of  preparation.  The  map 
of  Ireland  was  extended  on  tiie  table,  and  both  were 
employed  in  tracing  the  probable  line  of  march 
which  Hoche  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  his 
efiecting  a  landing ;  a  hope  which  neither  would 
allow  himself  utterly  to  abandon.  Just  then,  the 
noise  of  cavalry,  galloping  up  the  long  and  dreary 
avenue  which  led  to  the  castle,  caused  an  instan- 
taneous alarm.  Edmund  ran  to  the  entrance  hall, 
and  seeing  a  body  of  dragoons  fast  advancing  to- 
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wards  the  outer  gate,  hurried  back  to  consult  with 
his  uncle  as  to  wliat  was  to  be  done.  Meantime,  the 
uncle  had  rolled  up  the  map,  and  replaced  it  by 
some  music,  beside  which  he  had  placed  Edmund's 
llute, — ^he  merely  pointed  to  the  instrument.  Ed- 
mund took  the  hint ;  and  while  Walter  ran  to 
give  apparent  welcome  to  this  unexpected  military 
force,  Edmund's  loud  notes  resounded  through  the 
naked,  lofty  hall.  The  servants  were  summoned, 
and  the  doors  flew  back  on  their  hinges  as  the  de- 
tachment reached  the  outer  gate;  and  while  it 
clattered  over  the  pavement  of  the  desolate  court- 
yard, Walter  stood  at  the  porch  of  his  dwelling  to 
receive  his  guests,  with  an  air  of  bold  confidence, 
and  the  appearance^  at  least,  of  hospitality. 

The  first  person  to  present  himself  was  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  neighbouring  town.  There  was  an 
air  of  authority  in  the  magistrate,  as  he  said  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  detachment,  (which  were 
yeomanry y)  "  Do  your  duty^  sir  /'*  which  implied 
something  serious  as  the  cause  of  this  armed  visits 
Walter  assumed  the  most  perfect  composure, 
while  a  dozen  of  the  troop,  who  had  dismounted, 
took  possession  of  the  haU ;  and  others,  mounted 
or  dismounted,  as  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary, took  post  as  sentinels  at  every  door  or  aper- 
ture leading  from  the  premises.  Roche  led  the  way 
Into  the  parlour ;  his  nephew  was  still  blowing  the 
flute,  which  he  took  from  his  lips  with  an  air  of 
apparent  astonishment,  as  he  saw  himself  intruded 
on  by  the  magistrate,  and  a  brace  of  booted  yeo- 
manry with  drawn  swords.  Casting  a  look,  ap- 
proaching to  contempt,  upon  the  whole  party,  he 
asked  his  uncle : 

"  To  what  are  we  indebted,  sir,  for  the  honour 
of  these  gentlemen's  appearance  here  ?" 

Walter  replied,  that  '^  the  magistrate  had  not 
yet  explained ;  but  that  he  presumed  he  would  not 
forget  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  and 
would  conduct  himself  as  became  one,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  his  duty." 

The  magistrate,  thus  indirectly  appealed  to, 
stated,  that  he  came  into  the  castle  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  from  the  Privy  Council,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  he  felt  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  disclose ; 
but,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  he  must  beg  the 
gentlemen  to  remain  where  they  at  present  were, 
under  a  guard,  and  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of 
tlieir  apartments,  desks,  trunks,  &c,  Walter,  who 
saw  the  rising  spirit  of  his  nephew  boiling  with  in- 
dignation on  his  crimsoned  cheek,  and  fearing  his 
impetuosity  might  do  harm,  sought  to  dissipate  ill- 
humour  on  both  sides  by  afl^ecting  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness; and,  with  a  smile,  presented  his  keys, 
saying: 

**  These,  sir,  are  the  keys  of  my  money-desk,  my 
deed-box,  and  my  wine-ceUar, — all  of  which,  relying 
on  your  honour,  you  are  most  welcome  to  explore ; 
they  are  the  only  things  under  lock  and  key  in  this 
mansion:  every  door,  apartment,  chamber,  and 
closet  on  the  premises  you  will  find  unbarred. 
Edmund  presented  his  watch,  to  the  chain  of  which 
was  attached  the  key  of  his  writing-desk,  observing 
to  the  magistrate,  that  no  abstraction  of  his  pro- 
perty would  be  submitted  to  by  him.  The  magis- 
trate, attended  by  the  oflicer  and  tlie  main-bod  v  of 


the  detachment,  then  withdrew,  leaving  Walter  and 
hb  nephew  prisoners  in  their  own  house,  guarded 
by  two  of  those  fellows,  so  admirably  described  by 
the  immortal  Curran  when  portraying  such  rep- 
tiles— '*  Ruffians  in  roi,  rammed  into  regimentaUf 
and  stuffed  into  hoots'*  A  full  hour  was  passed  in 
searching  and  ransacking  every  room,  hole,  and 
comer  of  the  dilapidated  building,  before  the  ma- 
gistrate reappeared  in  the  parlour ;  when,  return- 
ing into  Walter's  hands  the  keys  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted,  he  assured  him,  with  that  confi- 
dence a  gentleman  ever  feels  in  his  own  veracity, 
that  no  hand  but  his  own  had  touched,  no  other 
eye  had  seen,  a  single  paper. 

**  I  have  taken  the  freedom,  sir,"  addressing  Ed- 
mund, "  of  removing  your  desk  from  your  room, 
and  have  had  it  brought  down  here,  in  order  to  its 
being  opened  in  your  presence."  An  act  of  deli- 
cacy and  respect,  which  Edmund  handsomely  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  desk,  on  being  opened,  and  its  contents  ex- 
amined, presented  nothing  which  caused  even  a 
question,  except  the  carefully  ¥rrapt  up  Grem 
Gauntlety  which  the  yeomanry  officer  seized,  bem^, 
from  its  eohur^  (in  his  opinion,)  a  damning  docu- 
ment of  treason!  Edmund,  however,  instantly 
claimed  it  back,  stating  to  the  magistrate  that  it 
was  an  ancient  but  highly  valued  bauble,  which 
had  been  centuries  in  the  family  from  which  be 
had  sprung,  and  consequently  no  political  badge  of 
the  present  times.  The  yeoman  officer  was  strongly 
tempted  to  resist  the  magistrate's  order  for  its  im- 
mediate restitution,  and  returned  it  with  a  protest, 
and  a  suggestion  that  both  uncle  and  nephew  should 
be  removed  as  prisoners  "o«  suspicionP*  Had  the 
wretch  been  asked  on  suspicion  of  wkaif  his 
ignorance  could  have  furnished  him  with  no  reply: 
it  was  the  cant-word  of  the  day.  The  magistrate 
greatly  oflended  this  disappointed  Loyalist^  by  de- 
clining to  act  on  his  contemptible  suggestion ;  and, 
after  requesting  him  to  withdraw  ]]ds  force,  and 
mount,  he  held  the  following  discourse  with  the 
parties,  addressing  Walter: 

**  You  have  an  occasional  inmate,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Roche — an  ecclesiastic,  commonly  called  Friar 
John?'* 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Walter,  **I  am  so  happr, 
and  feel  proud,  too,  at  calling  him  a  relative,  al- 
though a  very  distant  one.  I  only  r^ret  his  \ists 
are  so  short  in  their  duration." 

"Where,  may  I  ask,  is  he  now?"  inquired  the 
magistrate. 

"  Gone  to  visit  some  one  who,  perhaps,  needs  his 
priestly  offices,  for  aught  I  know." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  magistrate,  "Yo^i, 
sir,"  addressing  Edmund,  "  I  understand  have  been 
an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  army?" 

"  I  have  had  that  honour,  sir ;  and  also  of  hav- 
ing rendered  good  service  to  his  Majesty's  arms." 

"  You  are  not  now,  I  believe,  in  the  army?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Edmund,  adding  with  firm- 
ness, "and  NEVEn  shall  be!" 

"  My  nephew,  sir,"  interrupted  the  anxious 
uncle,  **  will  in  due  time  succeed  to  my  little  pro- 
perty, and  being  otherwise  in  perfectly  independent 
circumstances,  feels  it  a  mark  of  aflection  and  daty 
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to  beatow  on  me,  his  only  relative,  his  society,  al- 
diough  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  profession  to  which, 
from  his  boyhood,  he  has  ever  done  honour." 

'^'Tweie  better  for  all  parties,"  mildly  remarked 
the  magistrate,  'Hhat  he  had  continued  in  the 
serrice.  Now,  sir,  it  is  due  to  you  to  explain,  that 
infonnations  of  a  most  serious  nature  had  been 
sworn  to,  before  the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin  castle^ 
which  will  account  to  you  for  my  hasty  intrusion, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  my  sense  of  duty 
compelled  me  to  examine  your  house.  As  far  as  I 
c^n  fonn  a  judgment  from  appearances,  nothing 
exists,  on  thne  premises^  at  least,  to  implicate  you 
in  any  manner,  with  the  heavy  charges  sworn  to; 
and  it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  be  assured, 
that  my  report  on  the  result  of  my  examination 
will  be  as  just  to  your  character  as  my  intrusion 
seemed  violent  to  you ;  and  thus,  gentlemen,  I 
now  take  my  leave." 

Both  uncle  and  nephew  attended  the  magistrate 
to  the  outer  gate,  bowing  him  ofF  with  seeming  re- 
spect and  cordiality,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  yeomanry  and  their  officer. 

When  left  to  themselves  to  converse  over  the 
events  of  the  last  two  hours,  they  could  not  but 
fear  treason  in  some  quarter;  but  what  cheered 
Walter's  spirits  was,  that  the  treachery  did  not 
exist  in  any  j>art  of  the  hmuehddy  or  those  more 
immediately  in  their  secrets;  for  it  was  but  too 
true  that,  at  that  very  moment,  a  large  depot,  both 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  built  up  in  the  vaults 
of  the  old  abbey,  awaiting  the  general  rising:  a 
circmnstance  of  which  Edmund  was,  as  yet,  igno- 
rant, and  only  known  to  two  or  three  faithful  do- 
mestics of  the  house ;  so  that,  had  there  been  any 
household  treason,  the  search,  which  would  pro- 
Ubly  have  consigned  both  to  an  ignominious  death, 
would  assuredly  have  been  made. 

Some  days  elapsed  ere  the  padre  returned.  His 
first  inquiries  were  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
niagistrste  and  the  yeomanry,  whose  visit  had 
been  blazoned  about  the  country  by  the  latter,  as 
a  service  of  a  most  important,  and  not  less  danger- 
ous, nature.  On  learning  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
old  castle,  the  priest  exultingly  exclaimed,  '*  Did 
t^e  fools  imagine  that  FiOARjohn  had  lived  fw  half 
a  century  in  this  world,  to  be  caught  either  by  his  own 
mtififfs,  or  the  correspondence  of  friends  ?  No,  no ! 
They  may  denounce  me,  as  I  learn  they  have  done, 
but  they  shall  never  convict  me.  I  fear  not  all  the 
powers  of  government,  so  long  as  the  courts  of 
law  are  open;  but  accursed  f»af^ta//at0  has  already 
been  prochumed  in  three  counties,  and  soon  will 
grasp  the  whole  of  imhappy  Ireland  in  its  murder- 
ous fangs!  The  bloody  C— r— h— t— n  thirsts  for 
niy  life!  three  wretches  have  already  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  scaffold  to  his  base  and  coward  fears. 
0,  'twould  be  a  fine  sight  for  the  Orange  yeomanry 
to  see  Friar  John  dangling  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth!  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  The  demoniacal  Uugh 
of  the  friar  fixed  his  hearers  horror-bound  for  ^e 
instant.  **  I  must  away,  my  friends,  but  not  to 
confirm  suspicion  by  a  base  flight :  no,  I  go  to  dare 
>ny  accusers:  circumstances  may  Aerso/^  come  to 
li^ht  which  are  now  buried  in  faithful  bosoms." 

The  self-confidence  with  which  the  friar  spoke 


extended  that  confidence  to  his  anxious  hearers,  who 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  course  he  was  prepared 
to  take ;  an(^  in  a  few  more  hours,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  capital;  but  by  what  route  even  his 
deeply-interested  friends  were  left  to  conjecture. 

True  to  his  intention,  the  friar  appeared  before 
the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin,  to  be  heard  in  sup- 
port of  his  petition  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  for  a 
speedy  inv^igation  into  the  various  anonymous 
accusations  preferred  against  him,  and  which  had 
so  eagerly  been  caught  at  and  entertained  by  the 
Executive,  to  whom  he  now  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself.  Deep  consultations  took  place;  and  no 
means  of  bribery  or  subornation  were  left  untried 
to  vamp  up  some  evidence  against  the  rebel  priest; 
but  80  admirably  had  he  managed  to  conceal  all 
traces  of  his  treason,  that  the  most  severe  inquisi- 
tion into  his  conduct  failed  to  fix  on  him  any  crime 
of  which  the  government  could  take  legal  cogni- 
zance. He  was,  consequently,  dismissed.  Had  mar- 
tial law  then  existed  in  Dublin,  the  fate  of  the  friar 
would  soon  have  been  decided.  So  fierce  was  the 
spirit  of  cruelty  and  persecution  which  that  detest- 
able system  inspired,  that  men  who  had  all  through 
their  previous  career  moved  in  the  superior  walks 
of  life,  with  the  character  of  goodwill  and  hmna- 
nity  to  all,  appeared  suddenly  to  cast  off  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest 
state  of  savage  brutality.  One  individual,  who,  in 
his  magisterial  capacity,  had  arrested  an  unfortu- 
nate schoolmaster,  **  on  suspicion,'*  failing  to  induce 
any  of  his  neighbours  or  dependants  to  flog  the 
innocent  man,  this  monster  in  human  shape  strip- 
ped off  his  coat,  and  with  his  own  hands  tied  him 
up  and  inflicted  upwards  of  one  hundred  lashes  on 
the  back  of  his  lacerated,  bleeding  victim,  ere  his 
muscular  arm  relaxed  its  labours.  And  this  was 
the  act  of  a  High  Shbriff  !  a  gentleman!  a  man  of 
family!  whose  loyally  was,  inmiediately  after  this 
brutal  display,  rewaided  with  a  Baronetcy  ! ! !  In 
what  other  country  but  afilicted,  oppressed  Ireland^ 
would  a  man,  calling  himself  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  after  such  a  deed,  be  received  into  society, 
much  less  decked  with  honours  and  rank,  as  the 
reward  of  his  infamy?  or  what  other  government 
on  earth,  but  that  with  which  Ireland  had  been  for 
ages  cursed,  would  have  dared  to  bestow  them  ? 

The  year  1797  had  been  marked  with  the  most 
horrible  atrocities;  the  dreadful  measure  of  ^free 
quarters**  for  the  mUitaiy  of  all  ranks,  arms,  and 
d^^es,  line,  fencibles,  militia,  and,  still  worse, 
yeomanry,  thus  placed  the  people  at  the  mercy  of 
an  army,  let  loose  upon  them  with  an  unbounded 
licence  for  every  act  of  outrage  and  cruelty — ^like 
a  town  taken  by  s^iorm!  Many  an  unhappy  father 
met  his  death  by  the  bayonet  of  a  drunken  ruffian, 
excited  by  liquor  and  depraved  passion,  while  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  his  child  from  brutal  viola- 
tion. Hundreds  of  houses  in  every  barony  were 
occupied  as  barracks,  merely  on  the  suspicion  of 
their  owners  being  considered  as  ''disloyal  sub- 
jects." Plunder,  murder,  and  rapine,  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  basely  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment to  hurry  on  that  fatal  crisis  which  these 
horrid  cruelties  provoked.  Such  sickening  details, 
however,  are  for  the  future  historian  to  record  and 
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lament :  no  man,  even  at  this  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened period,  may  dare  to  write  the  whole  truth. 
That  dark  and  bloody  page  in  Ireland's  history,  is 
bnt  one  of  the  huge  volume  of  her  sufierings  and 
her  wrongs.  Happily,  the  hour  may  be  fast  ap- 
proaching when  it  shall  become  a  sealed  book; 
when  a  generous  and  enlightened  policy  may  heal 
the  wounds  and  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  past, 
and  cement,  in  bonds  of  peace  and  amity,  two 
countries,  destined  by  nature  for  that  real  and  sub- 
stantial TTNioN  which  would  impart  strength,  and 
wealth,  and  prosperity  to  each. 

It  required  all  the  exertions  of  his  uncle  and  his 
old  preceptor  (still  his  influential  fHend  and  ad- 
viser) to  restrain  Edmund's  burning  indignation  at 
the  scenes  of  which  he  was,  from  day  to  day,  a  wit- 
ness, when  men  were  picietted,  flogged^  transporiedy 
or  ^*  hung  up  like  dogs  in  ehuters^*  on  the  bare  pre- 
sumption of  sedition  and  conspiracy. 

At  length,  human  forbearance  became  stretched 
to  its  utmost  limits;  the  population  of  the  country 
was  absolutely  dwindling  daily  by  thousands,  under 
the  torture  of  the  lash,  the  bullet,  the  firebrand,  or 
the  gibbet;  and  the  maddened  people,  no  longer 
controllable,  burst  at  once  into  the  horrors  of  open 
rebellion.  The  spring  of  1798  witnessed  the  a^i^ul 
sight  of  nearly  half  a  million  sons  of  that  soil,  so 
richly  gifted  by  nature  with  every  blessing,  throw- 
ing ofi^,  with  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  all 
the  habits  of  social  l^e,  and  plunging  recklessly 
into  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  In  Leinster,  Mun- 
iter,  Connaught,  and  Ulster,  the  risings  became 
almost  simultaneous.  As  a  proof  that  the  rslioion 
of  the  majority  was  not  the  chief  bond  of  union, 
almost  all  the  leaders  of  this  awful  movement  were 
Protestants  !  and  numbers  of  them  of  the  high 
Ih^sbyterian  Church. 

Amongst  the  first  who  took  the  field  to  venture 
Hfe  «nd  fame  in  this  perilous  contest,  was  our  hero 
Edmund.  He  (had  not  been  idle,  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  outbreak,  in  training  and 
oiganizing  a  force  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  whom  he  had,  from  time  to  time, 
detached  towards  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  it  was  intended  the  grand  attack  should  be 
made. 

The  23d  of  May,  1798,  opened  this  dreadful 
drama !  all  sense  of  right  or  wrong  then  became 
confounded.  Man,  abandoning  reason,  acted  hence- 
forth under  the  influence  of  his  worst  passions. 
The  rebel  party,  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  desperation 
by  years  of  torture  and  oppression,  burned  with 
wild  and  ungovernable  revenge ;  not  only  against 
all  who  took  arms  to  oppose  them,  but  also  against 
those  whose  fears  prevented  them  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  fearful  contest,  and  whose  neutrality 
afibrded  no  security  either  from  rebel  or  royalist. 
In  too  many  instances,  alas !  they  were  made  the 
victims  of  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  But  the 
troops  and  yeomanry  set  the  dreadful  example; 
and  deep  and  deadly  was  the  spirit  of  vengeful  re- 
tribution! Whole  families  were  burnt  in  their 
houses,  from  which  all  escape  was  prevented  by  the 
blood-stained  pikes  of  the  infuriated  rebels,  whose 
progress  could  be  tracked  through  streams  of  blood 
and  smoking  ruins !    Edmund,  who  had  marched 


towards  the  county  of  Wexford  with  one  body, 
several  hundreds  strong,  hailed  the  moment  of  his 
junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army,  in 
the  hope  of  restraining  witliin  some  bounds  of  dis- 
cipline, the  patriots  of  the  pike  and  firebrand  1 
Beside  him  marched  the  unflinching  friar,  whom 
no  danger  oould  appal,  nor  difficulty  anbarrass. 
He  was  at  onoe  the  guide^  the  conunisaary,  the 
quartet^master,  and  the  chaplidn  to  the  brigade: 
every  mountain-pass,  and  every  valley,  river,  and 
stream,  which  lay  in  their  course,  seemed  £umliar 
to  him ;  and,  as  Uieir  marches  were  generally  made 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  his  services  were  most 
valuable.  Walter  had  be^  kft  in  Connaught  to 
take  advantage,  with  his  force,  of  whatever  success 
might  attend  the  operations  near  Dublin. 

That  awfiil  day,  the  events  of  which  future  ages 
shall  read  with  horror,  the  memorable  Fifth  of 
June,  1798,  arrived !     The  first  beams  of  a  lovely 
morning  sun  lit  thousands  to  that  bloody  battle- 
field, which  Fate  had  destined  to  be  their  evening 
grave !    Various  bodies  of  rebels  from  the  ocmtigu- 
ous  counties  kept  pouring  in  during  the  preceding 
night;  and  the  party-coloured  columns,  which  at 
daybreak  hovered  over  the  town  of  New  Roes,  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  nearly  fiftt  thovsakd  mxn,  of  all 
arms,  poorly  accoutred,  without  cavaliy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  hundred  scattered  hi^rsemen,  irre- 
gularly armed  and  equipped ;  and  without  any  other 
description  of  artillery,  save  a  few  ahip-gnna,  plun- 
dered from  the  merchantmen.     To  oppose  this 
powerful,  but  undisciplined,  force,  General  John- 
son's army  consisted  d  about  twenty  battalions  of 
infanUy,  line,  militia,  and  fencibles,  a  brilliaQt 
train  of  artilleiy,  and  such  a  powerful  and  effectiTe 
cavalry  force,  that,  with  the  aid  of  that  aim  alone, 
(if  wielded  with  the  skill  of  modem  wartoe,)  the 
defeat  of  the  rebel  force  ought  not  to  have  been 
above  an  hour's  task.  The  royalist  general  found  it 
a  more  tediousoperation.  Hehad  had  an  eariy  choice 
of  position ;  part  of  his  army  was  in  poaseseion  of 
the  town  and  suburbsof  New  Ross,  so  securely  posted 
as  to  defy,  as  it  was  thought,  the  efibrts  of  a  disor- 
ganized horde,  however  numerous,  to  dislodge  them. 
The  rebels,  however,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
position,  and  inferiority  in  everything  but  nniD- 
bers,  became  so  impatient  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack, 
that  their  chiefe  no  longer  attempted  to  restr&in 
their  impetuosity.    They  burst  on  the  itiyalists* 
positions  with  the  fury  of  an  overwhelming  torrent, 
sweeping  before  it  all  opposition.    Column  followed 
column  in  this  murderous  onslaught.   Attacked  at 
various  points,  the  royal  army  was  driven  from  the 
town  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  after  the  most  horrid 
slaughter  on  both  sides.    The  bridge  over  therirer 
Barrow  was  so  choked  and  dammed  up  with  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  as  to  retard  the  pursuit 
of  their  enemy;  and  the  rebels  were  for  a  time 
checked  in  their  career  of  conquest  by  this  human 
rampart.  Had  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  known 
how  to  improve  this  temporaiy  victory,  or  had 
possessed  sufficient  moral  influence  over  his  fran- 
tic followers,  to  restrain  their  lioentionsness,  the 
fate  of  Ireland  would,  probably,  that  day  have  been 
decided  I    But,  intoxicated  by  their  partial  success, 
the  rebels  abandoned  themselves  to  every  species  of 
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sangninary  ontrage.  The  shops  and  stores  were 
burst  open ;  wine  and  liquor  flowed  through  the 
streets;  plunder,  massacre,  and  violation,  knew  no 
bounds  during  the  first  hours  of  their  success;  nor 
could  they  be  drawn  ^m  these  atrocious  excesses 
until  the  return  of  the  royal  forces  to  the  attack 
recalled  them  to  their  ranks  for  fresh  slaughter. 

The  royalist  general,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day,  made  a  prudent  disposition  of  his 
forces,  which,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the 
morning,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  achieve  the 
conquest  and  annihilation  of  the  rebel  army;  but 
his  experience  of  their  desperate  and  reckless  mode 
of  warfare  convinced  him,  that  complete  victory 
could  not  be  secured  without  farther  sacrifices. 
General  Johnson  now  became  the  assailant;  and, 
after  a  brief,  but  bloody,  contest,  once  more  gained 
possession  of  the  town,  along  the  streets  of  which 
the  blood  of  the  rebel  and  the  royalist  streamed  in 
one  common  tide.    This  "point  d'appui"  secured, 
the  general  ordered  the  troops  to  occupy  positions 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  where  the  rebel 
army  still  mustered  in  imposing  numbers,  and  with 
undaunted  front.    The  battle  was  soon  renewed 
between  the  main  bodies  of  both  armies,  in  front 
of  the  town,  while  various  detached  parties  of  the 
royal  troops  and  the  rebels  were  in  close  conflict  on 
the  flanks  of  either  army.    The  British  general's 
line  presented  a  most  formidable  array.    Correcting 
the  error  of  the  morning's  battle,  he  no  longer 
sought  to  disperse  the  enemy  like  an  undisciplined 
mob,  but  proceeded,  with  all  due  caution,  as  if  op- 
posed to  a  r^ular  army.    His  advance  was  slow, 
under  cover  of  a  murderous  fire  from  his  artillery. 
Confident  in  his  strength  and  discipline,  he  invited, 
by  his  cadtious  movements,  that  injudicious  attack 
of  the  rebels,  which,  in  the  fury  of  intoxication, 
and  maddened  by  the  hopes  of  another  victory,  they 
won  rashly  commenced.    Their  centre,  consisting 
of  one  solid  mass,  or  phalanx,  with  a  furious  shout 
wished  onwards  towards  the  royal  ranks,  heedless 
of  the  momentary  loss  of  hundreds,  swept  off  by 
continuous  volleys  of  artillery,  but  whose  places 
were  quickly  filled  up  by  the  rapidly  advancing 
thousands  which  were  eagerly  pressing  on  from  the 
rear  to  death  or  victory.    On !  on !  the  dreadful 
phalanx  poured,  until  it  pierced  the  royal  line. 
In  the  showers  of  shot  and  bullets,  friends,  as  well 
&s  foes,  fell  indiscriminately.    The  artillery  was, 
for  a  time,  silenced  by  command :  the  armies  were 
so  interwoven,  that  equal  slaughter  was  inflicted 
on  rebel  and  royalist  by  its  fire.    The  few  ship- 
guns  which  the  rebels  brought  into  the  field  were 
'i'agged  into  position,  charged  with  every  species 
of  missile  that  could  be  collected:  their  fire  was 
then  poured  into  the  royal  ranks  with  deadly  effect, 
^en  their  anmiunition  became  exhausted,  Uie  rude 
artillerists  abandoned  and  overthrew  their  guns, 
Ksuming  their  more  natural  weapon,  the  powerful 
pike.    The  battle  still  raged  in  the  centre  with 
undiminished  fury:  it  was  for  some  time  a  hand- 
^hand  fight,  and  oftentimes  of  doubtful  issue; 
hut,  an  opening  being  presented  for  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons  performed 
it  in  a  splendid  style,  and  first  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.    The  rebels  gave  way  in  confusion;  and 


the  artillery,  once  more  coming  into  play,  thinned 
their  retiring  ranks  by  hundreds. 

On  the  left  of  the  rebel  line,  the  contest  was  still 
carried  on  with  unabated  vigour.  The  brigade  of 
reserve  of  the  insurgents,  during  the  charge  of  ca- 
valry on  the  centre,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  royal  army.  They  were  met  by  a 
battalion  of  militia,  about  eight  hundred  strong, 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  nine-pounder  field-artil- 
lery. These  the  rebels  attacked  with  such  irresisti- 
ble and  desperate  impetuosity,  that  they  were 
carried  in  half  an  hour;  but  not  until  each  of  the 
three  guns  had  been  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of 
its  brave  defenders.  This  advantage  gained,  the 
whole  force  of  the  rebel  brigade  was  poured  on  the 
devoted  battalion  of  militia,  which  maintained  its 
ground  with  the  most  heroic  firmness,  dealing  death 
at  every  volley,  even  while  paddling  in  the  blood 
of  their  slain  and  wounded  comrades. 

The  rebel  brigade  (whose  movements  evidently 
showed  that  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  master- 
hand)  made  a  feint  of  retreating,  dragging  the 
captured  guns  in  triumph  in  its  rear ;  but  this  rtue 
failed  to  draw  the  steady  battalion  from  its  secure 
position.  The  rebel  chief,  who  must  have  known 
of  the  defeat  of  the  centre,  and  his  own  precarioua 
position,  contemplating  that,  of  course,  a  few  mi- 
nutes would  bring  reinforcements  to  the  right, 
wheeled  round,  and,  in  a  desperate  charge,  tried 
to  destroy  the  remains  of  this  gallant  band ;  but  a 
destructive  volley  welcomed  his  advance :  the  leader 
fell !  and  the  white  banner  which  he  had  borne 
throughout  the  fight  disappeared!  A  shout  of 
triumph  from  the  reduced  and  almost  annihilated 
battalion  of  militia  followed ;  but  in  another  mo- 
men't  the  pennon  of  the  chief,  borne  by  himself, 
again  waved  in  the  air,  cheered  by  a  thousand 
voices.  A  stream  of  blood  poured  down  his  face, 
which  gave  a  frightful  interest  to  the  countenance 
of  the  warlike  leader.  On  foot,  and  bleeding,  he 
rushed  from  rank  to  rank,  inspiring  his  troops 
with  fresh  courage  by  his  daring  example : — it  was 
Edmukb  op  the  Green  Gauntlet  !  a  musket-ball 
had  slightly  grazed  his  temple,  wounding  one  of 
the  small  arteries,  which  bled  profusely,  but  was 
unattended  by  danger.  Aloft  waved  his  snow- 
white  banner,  with  the  green  gauntlet  embroidered 
in  the  centre,  while  his  sword  flashed  proud  defiance 
as  he  led  his  brigade  on  to  a  fresh  attack.  At  his 
side  the  indomitable  Friar  John  still  held  his  place, 
arrayed  in  priestly  robes,  which  were  girded  round 
his  loins:  in  his  left  hand  he  held  an  upraised 
CRuciPix ;  while,  with  bared  and  brawny  arm,  his 
right  wielded  a  massive  sword,  reeking  with  recent 
carnage.  He  seemed  to  ^^bear  a  charmed  life;** 
for,  amidst  the  showers  of  bullets,  he  stood  un- 
touched amongst  the  heaps  of  slain,  loudly  cheer- 
ing on  the  furious  rebels  to  continued  slaughter. 
To  Edmund's  war-cry  of  **  On/or  «A«  Green  Gaunt- 
let!" the  fiery  priest  responded,  "On,  on,  my 

BOYS,  POR  THE  CrOSS,  AND  TOUR  COUNTRY  !" 

The  battalion  of  militia,  now  reduced  to  half  its 
originalnumbersjstillhelditsground.  Boththefield- 
officers  had  been  borne  to  the  rear  severely  wounded ; 
seven  other  officers  lay  on  the  field ;  yet,  with  the 
most  devoted  courage,  it  met  every  fresh  attack 
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with  TinshAken  firmness :  but  its  destruction  seemed 
almost  inevitable,  when,  at  that  awful  moment,  a 
noise  like  a  peal  of  distant  thunder  burst  on  their 
ears,  rolling  onward  for  a  few  seconds,  when,  to 
their  unspeakable  joy  and  relief,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoon  guards  came  sweeping  down  the  gently 
sloping  hill,  which  they  had  so  bravely  defended. 
The  cavalry  in  a  moment  burst  upon  the  rebel  co- 
lumn, whicli,  for  the  while,  gave  way ;  but,  rallying 
after  the  first  charge,  the  rebels  placed  themselves 
back  to  back,  with  their  formidable  pikes,  and  in 
that  manner  retreated  slowly,  suffering,  compara- 
tively, but  small  loss  from  the  ill-directed  fire  of 
the  horsemen's  carabines.  The  cavalry  were,  un- 
fortunately, exposed  to  one  great  disadvantage  on 
that  occasion,  which  was  the  want  of  chain-bridles: 
a  grievous  omission  in  their  equipment.  To  the 
rebel's  pike,  about  a  foot  below  the  point,  was  af- 
fixed a  small  scythe-like  blade,  which  at  once 
hooked  and  cut  the  bridles  of  the  cavalry,  when 
unprovided  with  the  chain :  thus  depriving  the 
rider  of  all  command  over  his  horse.  The  animal, 
released  from  restraint,  pursues  a  wild  and  danger- 
ous course,  leaving  the  rider  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foe.  The  confusion  and  loss  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance was  deplorable.  The  rebels,  having 
formed  a  square,  proceeded  in  their  retreat  in  ex- 
cellent order,  although  one,  and  sometimes  two, 
sides  of  the  square  were  the  objects  of  fierce  attack. 
In  this  unhurried  manner  they  retired,  (exciting 
the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies,)  until,  hav- 
ing reached  the  boggy  ground,  where  the  cavalry 
could  no  longer  pursue,  they  poured  out  their  last 
volley  of  fire-anns  on  the  dragoons,  and,  with  a 
loud  cheer,  took  to  the  mountain. 

When  safe  from  pursuit,  Edmund  despatched 
one  of  his  officers  to  the  rebel  head-quarters,  from 
which  he  was  now  separated  by  a  distance  of  a 
mile,  for  some  intelligence  of  the  main  army.  He 
had 'been  left,  for  the  last  half  hour,  to  fight  an 
insulated  battle,  and  knew  not  the  events  passing 
in  the  centre  or  right  wing ;  but  that  the  rebels  had 
been  driven  from  the  field  was  but  too  evident. 
The  remains  of  that  rude  army,  however,  were  still, 
it  appeared,  in  formidable  numbers ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  many  thousands,  still  eager 
for  a  renewal  of  the  combat.  A  large  body  of  the 
royal  army,  infantry  and  cavalry,  appeared  to  be 
concentrated,  as  if  for  a  final  attack  on  the  rebels, 
then  only  half  a  mile  distant :  eveiything  indicated 
a  determination  to  conclude  the  work  of  that 
bloody  day,  by  the  extermination  of  the  rebel  force, 
which,  in  its  turn  reckless  of  consequences,  madly 
urged  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  columns 
of  the  royal  army  advanced  to  the  attack,  at  which 
moment  it  was  discovered,  that  both  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  rebels,  and  his  second  in 
command,  were  not  to  be  found !  Suspicions  of 
treachery  were  whispered  from  rank  to  rank ;  a 
generalpanic  spread  around ;  the  rebels,  disheartened 
not  so  much  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  day,  as  by  the 
apprehended  treason  of  their  leaders,  wavered  in 
opinion  whether  to  meet  the  fresh  attack  of  the 
royalists,  or  avoid  it  by  dispersion.  Meantime,  the 
disciplined  army  M-as  gradually  ascending  the  po- 
sition, unresisted  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 


rebels  to  check  their  advance.  That  their  com- 
manders had  fled  the  field  was  certain;  but  the 
rebels  did  not  then  know  that  their  flight  was  to 
escape  the  treason  of  some  of  their  ontm  party,  who 
were  purchased  over  to  betray  and  seize  them! 
Thus  it  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  in  Iri$k  conspi- 
racies and  rebellions.  They  apparently  cannot, 
whether  in  a  good  or  evil  cause,  be  true  to  each 
other. 

The  hesitating  rebels  met  the  united  attacks  of 
the  several  royiJ  brigades  with  dogged  resolution; 
nor  did  they  fly  until  they  inflicted,  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  defeat,  the  most  deadly  vengeance. 
They  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter :  the  defeat 
soon  became  a  complete  rout.  During  the  r^ 
mainder  of  that  day,  every  detached  body  of  the 
rebel  force,  as  fast  as  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  were  put  to  the  sword  without  merer. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  house,  and  even  whole 
villages,  in  which  the  rebels  had  found  an  hoar*s 
shelter,  were  indiscriminately  butchered,  and  their 
houses  given  to  the  flames !  Crowds  of  trembling 
fugitives,  hurrying  from  their  burning  cabins^ 
bearing  ofi^  their  children  or  aged  parents,  were 
swept  ofi^  the  mountain-side  by  the  unceasing  fire 
of  the  galloper-guns,  which  were  in  constant 
activity.  The  British  officers  serving  with  the 
army,  by  whom  such  horrid  modes  of  warfare  bad 
never  been  witnessed,  sought  to  check  thbuniversal, 
unsparing  carnage ;  but  their  humane  eiForts  were 
exerted  in  vain :  the  work  of  blood  and  massacre 
went  on  till  night  threw  its  dark  veil  over  the 
scene  of  butchery  !  The  feeling  of  hatred  to  the 
name  of  Catholic  and  of  rebel  had  been  so  stronglv 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  unreflecting 
soldiers,  that,  with  hands  once  steeped  in  blood, 
they  knew  not  when  or  where  to  stop.  They 
proved  themselves,  in  the  moment  of  excitement, 
superior  to  all  control:  neither  age,  nor  infinncy, 
beauty,  sex,  or  innocence,  could  moderate  the  Inn- 
ous  zeal  of  the  blind  and  bigoted  leaders  fnon 
whom  they  took  their  tone !  Chapels  were  fired 
while  their  altars  smoked  with  the  fresh  blood  of 
human  victims,  who  had  vainly  sought  a  sanctuary 
under  the  crucifix  of  their  God  !  Can  there  be  a 
greater  proof  of  the  abasement  of  human  nature, 
when  surrendered  to  the  despotism  of  military  go- 
vernment ? 

Broken  down  in  spirit,  and  in  strength  of  num- 
bers, the  routed  rebels  sought  momentary  safety  in 
rapid  flight,  taking  such  lines  of  march  as  rendered 
pursuit  not  only  a  hopeless,  but  a  dangerous,  task. 

The  brigade  of  the  Green  Gauntlet,  having  heen 
the  last  in  the  field  of  battle,  had  been  pursued  to 
the  utmost  limit  pursuit  became  practicable,  and 
were  now  enjoying,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  danger, 
an  interval  of  repose,  when  the  unexplained  absence 
of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand reached  the  anxious  Edmund.  He  saw  at 
once  the  cause  was,  for  the  present,  lost,  and  ahnost 
sunk  under  the  shock.  Without  means  of  subsis- 
tence, or  ammunition  to  act  in  a  body,  even  if  there 
existed  any  visible  rallying  point,  the  dispersion  of 
his  band  of  faithful  followers  became  indispensable 
for  their  o>vn  sakes.  In  a  country  where  every 
bop:  and  mountain  furnished  hiding  places  for  parties 
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o£  tens  or  twenties,  during  daylight,  his  brigade 
could,  by  night  marches,  gradually  gain  their  na- 
tive county  undiscoyered ;  but  it  was  with  a  sink- 
ing heart  he  gave  the  order.  Whatever  were  their 
crimes,  under  the  universal  madness  of  the  land, 
and  the  excitement  of  their  wrongs,  they  had,  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  proved  themselves  brave,  and 
steady  to  his  banner;  and,  as  the  evening  sun  de- 
clined, he  saw  them  depart  in  scattered  groups, 
under  their  selected  leaders,  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sorrow.  They  had  fought  and  bled  with  a 
heroism  worthy  their  country's  cause ;  and  what 
was  to  be  their  fate  ?  He  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
As  their  shadows  lengthened,  and,  at  last,  departed 
from  his  view,  he  sat,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  in  deep  and  sad  reflections ;  from  that  mo- 
ment the  unhappy  wretches  must  owe  their  preca- 
rious subsistence  to  plunder! — and  of  whom? 
Not  the  titled  landlord,  the  wealthy  squire,  or  the 
comfortable  Orange  yeoman.  Alas,  no  !  but  of  the 
impoverished,  struggling  farmer,  or  the  poor,  la- 
bouring cottier  of  the  mountain  or  the  glen !  What 
crimes  might  not  their  desperate  state  of  want  and 
destitution  produce  ?  These  thoughts  cast  a  shade 
of  deep  melancholy  over  the  haggard  countenance 
of  the  unfortunate  Edmund,  which  the  unsubdued 
friar  tried  to  dissipate.  **  Never  despair,  my  son," 
cried  he ;  '^  the  fortune  of  war  is  ever  capricious : 
'tis  theirs  to-day ;  the  next  chance  may  be  ours  I 
Rouse  yourself,  my  Edmund,  and  let  me  try  my 
poor  skill  in  surgery  on  that  ugly-looking  wound 
of  yours ;  and  then  we'll  seek  a  resting-place  to 


pass  this  fine  night  in.*'  Descending  to  the  river's 
edge,  the  priest  washed  the  wound,  which,  Iiere 
freed  from  the  coagulated  blood,  appeared  so  slight, 
that  a  pledget  of  rag,  filleted  on  by  one  of  the 
friar's  garters,  was  found  to  be  a  sufficient  dress- 
ing. They  took  the  precaution  to  cross  the  Bar- 
row, in  one  of  the  unemployed  fishing-cobbles, 
before  nightfall,  and  then  pushed  on  into  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  They  adopted  the  safest  track,  over 
a  desolate  and  untravelled  ridge  of  mountain,  in  the 
barony  of  Ibercon,  on  each  side  of  which  ran  a 
dark,  and  apparently  interminable,  line  of  bog, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  Previously  to  as- 
cending, the  padre  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
dram-bottle,  containing  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
morning  store  of  whisky.  He  prevailed  on  Edmund 
to  taste  a  portion  of  the  cordial ;  and,  having  re- 
freshed himself,  and  ofi^ered  up  a  prayer  for  their 
safety,  boldly  led  the  way.  Nearly  two  hours 
passed,  in  almost  sUent  toil,  ere  they  gained  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  ridge,  when  their  fatigue  called 
for  a  further  supply  of  animal  comfort.  Friar 
John  divided  his  last  morsel  of  bread  and  drop  of 
whisky  with  his  beloved  Edmund ;  then,  creeping 
to  the  sheltered  side  of  a  jutting  crag,  the  heavens 
their  canopy,  the  stars  their  chamber  lights,  and 
the  green  turf  their  pillow,  they  soon  fell  into  that 
profound  repose,  which  happily  proved  the  death 
of  that  day's  sorrow. 


(To  he  concluded  in  our  next  No,) 
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Wnv  Miss  Landon  imagined  that  she  was  to 
<lie  early  we  cannot  tell;  but  her  friend,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  had  long  been  pledged  to  write  her 
Memoirs ;  and  before  she  left  England  for  Africa, 
the  promise  was  renewed  to  Mrs.  Maclean.  This 
premature  anticipation  of  Memoirs,  '^  epitaphs  and 
tombs,"  and  literary  remains,  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity made  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  literary  executor  was  furnished 
with  few  materials  for  the  task  that  unexpectedly 
and  mournfully  devolved  upon  him .  But  the  pledge 
bad  been  given,  and  it  is  here  redeemed ;  probably 
to  no  one's  satisfaction,  and  least  of  all,  we  should 
imagine,  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  Memoir.  It  is 
evidentthat,  as  regards  those  events  of  MissLandon's 
life  which  most  require  explanation,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard has  written  under  feelings  of  delicacy  to  cer- 
tain parties,  referred  toby  L.  £.  L.  under  the  phrases 
**  the  vanity  of  man,"  and  "  a  vulgar  woman's  slan- 
derous tongue,"  which  might  have  rendered  total 
oblivion  the  wiser  course.  The  public  knew  compa- 
ratively nothing  of  the  obsolete  slanders  and  gossip 
which,  circulated  in  London  or  provincial  literary 
coteries,  had  embittered  the  life  of  a  favourite ;  and 
at  all  times  speedily  forgetting  everything  that  does 

*  By  Laman  Blanchard,  Esq.,  2  volumes,  with  Portrait. 
— Londou:  Colbum. 


not  immediately  interest  its  passions  or  its  plea- 
sures,—even  the  fate  of  its  most  cherished  tem- 
porary idols, — it  was  beginning  to  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  that  startling  and  lamentable  event, 
the  shock  of  which  is  renewed  by  the  unsatis- 
factory discussions  started  afresh  in  these  volumes. 
They  contain  no  more  intelligible  explanation  of 
mysterious  facts, — ^nothing  indeed  whatever,  save 
much  ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  reasoning  and 
pleading,  intended  to  place  these  mysteries  in  a  clear 
light.  They  bring  forward  nothing  new  upon 
which  the  mind  may  finally  rest,  acquiescing  in 
the  decree  of  Heaven.  The  unfortunate  lady's 
more  unfortunate  husband,  is  indeed  completely 
exonerated,  (nor  can  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  reflect,  conceive  how  the  shadow  of  blame 
ever  rested  upon  Mr.  George  Maclean  as  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  his  wife ;)  and  it  is 
successfully  sho^vn  that  the  natural  disposition 
of  L.  E.  L.  was  cheerful,  gay,  and  enjoying.  She 
was  no  more  the  gloomy,  evil-foreboding  person- 
age which  her  early  poetry  indicated,  alternating 
between  the  agonies  of  despair  and  the  torpor  of 
despondency,  than  the  actress  who,  having  thrilled 
an  audience  with  the  woes  of  Juliet,  or  the  tragic 
ambitions  of  Lady  Macbeth,  rubs  the  rouge  from 
her  cheeks,  doffs  her  stage  drapery  as  the  cur- 
tain falls,  and  hastens  to  share  with  her  friends 
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the  gay  banquet  prepared  to  celebrate  her  histrio* 
nic  triumphs. 

But  the  moral  of  the  life  of  L.  E.  L.  remains 
of  much  more  value  than  the  mere  fact  of  her 
death,  the  causes  of  which  can  never  now,  in 
all  probability,  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up ;  and 
which,  after  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard  and  others,  best  admits  of  the  natural  and 
simple  explanation  of  the  coroner's  juiy — a  mis- 
taken dose  of  medicine,  of  such  power  and  instan- 
taneous effect  as  prussic  add, — Her  marriage,  to 
cool  impartial  scrutiny,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  happily  assorted,  nor  contracted  on  the 
wisest,  and  certainly  not  on  the  highest  motives 
which,  at  mature  age,  may  be  presumed  to  lead 
to  matrimonial  union ;  though  here,  we  are  bound 
in  candour  to  say,  that  sympathy  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  go  as  strongly  with  the  husband  as  the 
wife  ;  and  there  might  have  been  many  petty  and 
trivial  annoyances  surrounding  a  domestic  posi- 
tion, repugnant  to  her  tastes  and  habits,  and  irri- 
tating to  her  temper;  but  nothing  whatever  to 
countenance  the  darkest  and  the  most  unlikely 
hypothesis  that  has  been  started  to  account  for 
her  sudden  decease.  L.  E.  L.  was  one  of  those 
who  had  too  much  to  live  for  to  court  death.  Her 
worst  trials  had  been  surmounted ;  she  occupied, 
for  the  first  time,  a  fixed  as  well  as  an  honourable 
place  in  society ;  she  was  deeply  attached  to  her 
brother,  and  her  friends ;  the  world  was  smiling 
upon  her;  and  her  literary  reputation  was  yearly 
increasing  in  extent  and  solid  worth.  Whatever 
the  trifles  that  might  have  been  annoying  in  her 
immediate  position  at  Cape  Coast,  they  cotxld  not, 
as  her  husband  with  true  appreciation  has  alleged, 
be  deeply  felt  by  a  mind  like  hers.  She  was  no 
longer  a  girl.  She  had  not  married  for  love. 
She  had  fall  occupation  in  her  literary  engage- 
ments, and  daily  pursued  it,  certainly  not  in  the 
languid  spirit  of  a  repining  and  desponding  mind. 
Her  period  of  exile — if  her  residence  in  Africa 
was  so  regarded  by  herself — ^was  to  be  of  no  long 
duration :  she  was  full  of  aspirations  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  to  every  rational  mind  it  must  appear 
that  life  could  not  for  many  years  have  been  so  dear, 
so  full  of  bright  promise,  to  L.  E.  L.  as  at  the  period 
when  she  has  been  presumed,  by  a  few  of  the  hasty- 
judging,  to  have  voluntarily  forsaken  it.  Believ- 
ing, then,  that  her  death  was  either  the  result  of 
some  fatal  chance,  or  of  some  purely  natural  cause, 
we  turn  at  once  to  her  life,  in  itself  an  interest- 
ing record  of  the  struggles,  the  dangers,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  genius, — and  pregnant  with  many 
lessons,  especially  to  the  young  and  gifted  of  her 
own  sex. 

The  father  of  Miss  Landon  was  descended  of  a 
respectable  family,  at  one  time  settled  in  and  hold- 
ing landed  property  in  Herefordshire.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  the  eight  children  of  the  Rev.  John  Lan- 
don, Rector  of  Tedstone,  of  which  the  advowson 
was  a  family  property.  This  living,  together  with 
Tedstone-court  and  estate,  was  sold  in  his  lifetime, 
and  the  family  were  left  with  very  slender  means. 

At  an  early  age,  the  eldest  of  them,  Miss  Lan- 
don's  father,  went  to  sea,  and  made,  among  other 
voyages,  one  to  /South  Africa.     Ultimately^  he 


settled  in  London,  where,  by  the  interest  of  his 
second  brother,  who,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  had  obtained  lucrative  church 
preferment,  he  became  an  assistant,  and  afterwards 
a  partner  of  the  house  of  Adairs,  Army  Agents.  He 
then  married  a  lady  of  a  Welsh  famOy,  of  the  name 
of  Bishop,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Hans  Place, 
Chelsea,  where,  in  1802,  his  eldest  child,  LetitU 
Elizabeth,  or  L.  £.  L.,  was  bom.  Nearly  the  whole 
life  of  Miss  Landon  was  spent  on  the  spot  where  she 
was  bom,  either  under  her  father's  roof,  or  that  of 
the  successive  ladies  with  whom  she  afterwards 
boarded  in  Hans  Place.  She  appears  to  have  had 
next  to  no  regular  school  education.  A  friend  taught 
her  to  read,  and  a  cousin  in  the  country  seems  to 
have  completed  her  education.  For  a  few  months 
in  her  sixth  year  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
almost  next  door  to  her  father's  house,  into  which 
"the  clever  little  child"  was  constantly  running. 
Her  father  having  taken  a  farm  on  the  borders  of 
Herefordshire,  confided  it  to  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  thither  the  whole  family 
removed.  The  daughter  of  the  farm-manager,  the 
afi^ectionate  cousin,  for  whose  kindness  she  was  ever 
grateful,  became  Letitia's  governess.  She  could  not, 
however,  be  taught  anything  to  which  her  own  in- 
clination did  not  lead  ;  though  books  were,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  her  early  and  almost  sole  delight. 
She  could  not  be  taught  music,  though  she  felt  and 
understood  its  very  soul.  Learning  to  write  a 
good  hand  was  fairly  given  up,  and  she  was  left  to 
"  dab  at  pothooks"  as  she  pleased.  The  French 
language  she  acquired  with  a  facility  which  sur- 
prised her  teachers,  and  she  continued  to  read 
whatever  fell  in  her  way.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  accomplished  family  of  her 
uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Landon,  at  Aberford,  in 
Yorkshire,  she  playfully  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

Partly  firom  the  BCTerity  of  the  weather,  partly  because 
it  is  their  eastern,  we  live  yery  much  to  onrselTes ;  but 
the  family  cirde  is,  in  itself,  large  and  eheerftd,  and  1  do 
not  know  a  more  a|;reeable  woman  than  ray  aont  One 
of  my  cousins  sings  exquisitely — the  younger  ones  w«re 
sadly  distressed  at  my  want  of  accomplishments.  When 
I  first  arriyed,  Julia  and  Isabel  began  to  cross  question 
me— "CSanyouplay!"  «No."  "Can  you  sing  r  ^No^ 
«  Can  you  speak  ItaUan  ?*•  «  No.**  «  Can  yon  draw  T 
"  No."  At  last  they  came  down  to,  *^  Can  yon  write  nA 
read  V*  Here  I  was  able  to  answer  to  their  great  relift 
**  Yes,  a  little."  I  belieye  Julia,  in  the  first  warmth  of 
cousinly  affection,  was  going  to  offer  to  teach  me  the  al- 
phabet. I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  visit,  but  I  am  aa 
oonstaat  as  ever  to  London.  I  would  not  teke  five  thoti- 
sand  a  year  to  settle  down  in  the  country :  I  miss  the 
new  books,  the  new  faces,  the  new  subjects  of  oonvera- 
tion — and  I  miss  very  much  the  old  fHends  I  have  left 

behind I  am  growing  qnite  rustic— eitin; 

my  breakftst,  (that  is  really  an  nndertaking,)  walkingt 
and  learning  to  work  in  worsted.  Li  short,  aoquiriog  s 
taste  for  innocent  pleasures I  am  refresh- 
ing my  Tory  principles,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
republics,  equality,  and  our  old  favourites,  are  not  very 
TisionaTy,  and  somewhat  reprehensible. 

Tlie  fondest  attachment  subsisted  from  their 
earliest  childhood  between  Miss  Landon  and  her  only 
brother.  He  was  soon  all  that  remained  to  her,  a 
younger  sister  having  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
The  anecdotes  of  their  childhood,  related  by  Mr. 
Landon,  are  such  as  might,  perhaps,  be  related  (i 
thousands^  but  they  take  a  new  character  as  indi- 
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cationfl  of  the  fatnre  poetess.    She  appears  to  have 

been  a  quick-tempered^  and  perhaps  irritahle,  bnt 

anafiectionate  and  generous-hearted  chUd.    Even 

at  the  earliest  years,  she  seems  to  have  sought  no 

sympathy  in  the  trials  and  sorrows  which  she  kept 

to  herself,  to  endure  in  solitude,  and  to  ponder  over 

in  her  own  heart.    A  letter  to  Mr.  Blanchard  from 

the  goyemess-cousin  thus  describes  the  habits  and 

tendencies  of  the  child  of  genius  in  her  dawning 

yean.    At  the  age  of  seven  or  eight — 

She  would  occupy  an  hour  or  two  of  the  evening,  amas- 
ing  her  father  and  mother  with  accounts  of  the  wonder- 
ful castles  she  had  boilt  in  her  imagination ;  and  when, 
nmbling  in  the  garden  in  fair  weather,  she  had  taken 
with  her,  as  a  companion,  a  long  stick,  which  she  called 
her  measuring  stick ;  she  was  asked,  "  What  that  was 
fort"  her  answer  would  be,  ^  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me,  I 
hsve  such  a  delightlbl  thought  in  my  head."  And  on 
she  would  go  talking  to  herself.  There  was  a  little  world 
of  happiness  within  her ;  and  eren  then,  the  genius  after- 
wards developed  was  constantly  struggling  to  break  forth. 

)   Mr.  Blanchard  amplifies  this  description.    As 

may  be  affirmed  of  all  genius,  he  says  of  hers : — 

Her  genius  seems  to  have  sprung  up 

Joflt  as  the  grass  grows  that  sowi  itself. 

We  hare  already  seen  her,  in  her  cousin's  description, 
paahing  what  she  called  her  **  measuring  stick"  before 
her,  as  she  took  her  daily  walk  in  the  garden,  and  de- 
precating interruption  because  she  had  a  ''beautiftal 
thoaght"  in  her  head.  And  this  picture  may  be  filled  up 
by  the  TeooUections  of  her  brother,  who  has  known  her 
to  be  pacing  up  and  down  the  lime-walk  for  hours  in  this 
way — sometimes  talking  aloud,  sometimes  repeating 
Teises,  oftener  in  silent  thought— the  result  of  all  which 
exercises  would  be,  at  night,  a  long  story,  or  an  account 
of  her  intended  tra/ceUy  to  which  he,  more  especially,  had 
to  listen.  And  listen  he  did,  patiently  for  some  time ; 
but  at  last,  perhaps  he  got  tired,  or  annoyed  at  losing  his 
only  playfellow  in  so  unaccountable  a  way ;  for  a  bar- 
gain was  struck  between  the  children,  to  the  efibct  that 
on  one  day  he  was  to  listen  while  she  talked,  and  on  the 
next  she  was  to  adopt  his  amusements.  ^  On  her  days," 
runs  the  reminiscence,  **  I  had  to  undergo  either  the  ac- 
count of 'her  island,*  that  is,  of  what  she  would  do  as 
another  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  some  fairy  tale  or  yerses  of 
her  own  composition ;  or  perhaps  the  battle  scene  from 
the '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  for  the  whole  of  that  poem  I 
think  she  knew  by  heart."  The  listener's  patience,  after 
s  time,  spears  to  haye  failed  again,  for  a  firesh  stipula«> 
tion  was  made  that  the  something,  whateyer  it  might  be, 
which  was  to  ^11  firom  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  young 
cbild,  was  not  to  be  repeated  *^  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  at  the  most." 

The  date  of  her  earliest  literary  composition  is 
not  known ;  but  she  must  have  been  very  young. 
Her  father's  voyage  to  South  Africa  had  early  ex- 
cited her  imagination ;  and  the  effect  was  increased 
by  a  book  which  he  gave  her,  bearing  the  fascinat- 
ing title  of  Silvester  Trampery  a  gentleman  who 
''Tw  probably  the  Peter  Parley  of  former  days. 
He  dealt  in  marvels  of  all  sorts :  ^*  antres  vast  and 
deserts  idle."  This  long  continued  the  pet  among 
what  she  called  her  pleasure  books,  until  both 
Tramper  and  Crusoe  were  fairly  supplanted  by 
those  compositions  she  alPterwards  celebrated,  as — 

Those  Old  Tales  Arabian, 
The  Old  Arabian  Nights  I 

•*  Many  a  weary  day,**  says  her  brother,  **  those 

same  Nights  occasioned  me.    I  had  to  hear  all!" 

To  these  succeeded  Cooke's  Voyages,  in  the  pages 

of  which  truth  seemed  stranger  than  fiction.    In 

a  charming  little  book,  published  by  Miss  Landon, 


six  or  seven  years  since,  and  much  less  known,  we 
imagine,  than  her  poetical  works  or  her  romances, 
some  of  tlie  incidents  of  her  childhood  are  related ; 
though  the  shy  melancholy  heroine  of  these  child- 
ish annals  is  here  stated  to  be  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible  to  the  genuine  L.  E.  L.,  whose  character  in 
her  younger  years  this  heroine  is  presumed  to  repre- 
sent. The  heroine  of  the  little  book,  "  TraiUs  and 
Trials  ofEa/rly  J^fei*  i^  <^^®  think,  ra^er  formed 
on  the  model  of  some  of  Charles  Lamb's  stories  of 
little  girls  in  the  charming  Tales  of  Mrs*  LamaS" 
ter^s  School.    Her  biographer  says-^ 

It  is  certain  that  so  far  from  being  a  gloomy  child, 
all  who  knew  her,  laugh  at  such  a  notion.  Now  and  then, 
as  her  cousin  remembers,  a  certain  violence  of  temper 
would  get  the  better  of  the  young  student,  and  on  such 
occasions  her  unfortunate  books  were  condemned  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  different  directions ;  but  calmly  to  re- 
place them,  at  a  word,  or  even  a  look  of  admonition,  was 
enough—"  her  tears  flowed  abundantly— she  would  kneel 
down  and  beg  God  to  forgiye  her."  Her  temper,  says 
this  respected  relative,  was  cheerful  and  kind ;  "  and  she 
lived  only  with  those  who  loved  her  for  herself,  and 
wished  solely  for  her  good." 

**  I  have  told  the  history  of  my  childhood,"  wrote 
L.  £.  L.,  concluding  the  little  imaginative  sketch  of  which 
mention  has  been  made ;  *'  childhood  which  images  forth 
our  after  life.  Even  such  has  been  mine — it  has  but  re* 
peated  what  it  learnt  from  the  first,  sorrow,  beauty,  love, 
and  death."  In  contrast  with  the  romance  of  this  pic- 
ture,  and  to  clear  up  all  mistakes  as  to  the  original  mel- 
ancholy of  her  nature,  we  must  set  before  the  reader  a 
picture  painted  in  far  pleasanter  colours,  not  even  ad* 
mitting  that  the  truth  is  less  poetical  than  the  fiction. 
He  who  knew  her  chUdish  feelings  and  habits  so  well, 
sharing  her  sports  and  seeing  into  her  very  dreams,  gives 
us  this  assurance  that  "  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
the  family  quitted  Trevor-park,  she  was  a  strong  healthy 
child,  a  joyous  and  high-spirited  romp.  Nor,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  was  this  disposition  ever  wholly  lost.  When, 
indeed,  thought  began  to  deepen,  and  the  imagination  to 
unfold,  it  then  only  changed  to  the  milder  and  less  child- 
ish form  of  playfhl  wit  and  social  cheerfulness."  Such 
were  the  early  days  of  the  happy  L.  E.  L. ;  and  such,  we' 
venture  to  assert,  were  the  feelings  with  which,  when 
those  days  were  passed,  she  commenced  her  career  in 
the  world. 

From  Trevor  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Landon, 
in  Herefordshire,  the  family  returned  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Old  Brompton,  where  they  chanced 
to  have  for  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Jerdan,  the  editor  of 
TTie  Literary  Gazette,  Miss  Landon's  literary  tastes 
had  grown  with  her  growth,  and  like  all  young 
persons  in  the  same  condition,  she  scribbled  on 
and  on  incessantly,  until  the  encouraging  **  not  so 
bad,"  and  the  more  dangerous  "  very  clever  in- 
deed!" inspired  the  longing  desire  to  appear  in 
print.  Mr.  Jerdan  was  consulted ;  his  fiat  was 
favourable,  and  the  destiny  of  the  young  aspirant 
was  fixed  for  life.  In  allusion  to  some  compli- 
ments paid  to  her  by  him  in  The  Literary  Gazette^ 
in  which  her  early  poems  first  saw  the  light,  she 
wrote  thus  to  her  cousin — and  how  thrice-happy, 
how  truly  amiable  L.  E.  L.  was  then !  One  cannot 
read,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  lines  of  the 
delighted  girl  without  feeling  something  like  the 
joyous  leaps  of  her  own  young  heart:— 

**Dear  Cousin,-— Are  you  pleased  with  me!  Am  I 
not  happy  1  '  An  elegance  of  mind  peculiarly  graoeftd  in 
a  female ;' — ^is  not  thU  the  praise  you  would  have  wished 
me  to  obtain  1  Has  all  your  trouble  been  thrown  away  f 
It  has  always  been  my  most  earnest  wish  to  do  some* 
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thing  that  might  prore  your  time  had  not  been  altogether  1 
lost.    To  excel  is  to  show  my  grateful  affection  to  you. 
The  poem  is  now  entirely  flxdshed.    I  hope  you  will  like 
'  Adelaide.'    I  wished  to  portray  a  gentle  soft  charac- 
ter, and  to  paint  in  her  the  most  delicate  love.    I  fear 

her  dying  of  it  is  a  little  romantic 

And  now,  dear  cousin,  I  do  so  long  to  be  with  you,  if  it 
were  only  to  show  you  how  amiable  I  intend  being.  I 
will  not  be  passionate ;  and,  as  to  Elizabeth,  I  will  be  so 
good-natured — I  will  be  to  her  what  you  haye  been  to 

me I  never  knew  how  delightful  it  was  to 

be  at  home  until  I  was  away.  It  is  all  very  pleasant  to 
go  out  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  do  not 
like  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  week  upon  week  and 
month  upon  month,  (for  it  is  now  four  months  since  I  saw 

any  of  you,)  I  am  heartily  tired I  hate  to 

be  continually  obliged  to  think  of  what  I  must  say,  for 
fear  of  offending  some  one  or  other — ^however,  I  never 

had  the  slightest  disagreement  with  one  of  them 

I  believe  my  aunt  thinks  me  not  a  little  rhodomontade, 
but  it  is  very  excusable  at  present.  I  am  happy  for 
three  things ;  first,  I  am  so  enchanted  with  Mr.  Jerdan's 
note ;  secondly,  so  pleased  at  having  left  Clifton ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  I  am  so  delighted  to  think  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  shall  see  you  all  again." 

This  is  a  genuine  and  a  charming  letter,  written 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Miss  Landon  s  later  letters 
to  her  literary  female  friends  are  in  a  quite  different 
tone,  though,  everything  considered,  wonderfuUy 
free  from  the  many  affectations  and  insincerities 
which  usually  beset  female  literary  correspondence. 
We  have  to  regret  that  not  one  early  letter  is 
found  of  hers  to  her  brother,  and  scarcely  one  to 
any  friend  to  whom  she  might  be  supposed,  at  all 
seasons,  to  lay  bare  her  inmost  heart,  as  in  the 
above  letter  to  her  cousin. 

On  Miss  Landon's  return  to  London,  her  Ade- 
laide^ referred  to  above,  was  published  and  in- 
scribed to  Mrs.  Siddons.  It  is  a  tale  of  ^*  Love, 
War,  and  Woe,"  and  made  little  impression. 

Those  ^^  Poetical  Sketches,"  to  which  the  magic 
letters  L.  E.  L.  were  appended,  now  appeared  re- 
gularly in  Mr.  Jerdan's  literary  journal,  until  the 
initials  became  a  popular  and  a  celebrated  name. 
This  was  from  about  1821  to  1824,  when  Miss  Lan- 
don occupied,  we  should  imagine,  the  entire  field  as 
an  occasional  poetess,  Mrs.  Hemans  being  still  com- 
paratively little  known  to  the  puUic  at  large. 

Again  and  again  does  her  biographer  disclaim  for 
her,  individually,  the  gloomy,  desponding  character 
indicated  in  her  early  poetry.  Her  agony  and  de- 
spair were  gentler  emanations  of  the  School  of 
Byron ;  her  poems  hybrids  between  the  brilliant 
glowing  romance  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl^  and 
the  darkness  and  mystery  of  7*he  Childe,  They 
were  gaudy  but  really  b^utiful  if  flimsy  fabrics, 
woven  in  fancy's  loom,  to  suit  the  then  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  verse-market.  In  analyzing  her 
mental  condition  at  this  period,  Mr.  Blanchard 
reveals  the  true  secret  of  her  early  poetry,  though 
popular  at  the  moment,  having  made  so  slight  and 
evanescent  an  impression ;  charming  the  tickled 
ear,  hut  never  stirring  the  depths  of  the  heart,  nor 
awakening  any  emotion  that  the  appliance  of  a 
scented  cambric  handkerchief  might  not  allay.  A 
better  day  was  before  her. 

Mr.  Blanchard  throws  away  his  pains  in  proving 
that  her  early  despairing  poetry,  her  sorrows  and 
agonies,  her  perpetual  aUusions  to  baffled  hopes, 
blighted  affections,  and  broken  hearts,  were  only 


tricks  of  the  artist.  It  is  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  the  sincerity  and  the  overmastering  power  of 
her  genius,  tliat  he  establishes  her  claim  to  the 
possession  of  practical  good  sense,  in  sayings 

The  pen  once  out  of  her  hand,  there  was  no  more  sturdy 
questioner,  not  to  say  repudiator,  of  her  own  doctrines, 
than  her  own  practice.  The  spectres  she  had  conjured 
up  vanished  as  the  wand  dropped  fh>m  her  hand.  Five 
nunutes  after  the  composition  of  some  poem  full  of  pa.<^ 
sionate  sorrow,  or  bitter  disappointment  and  reproach, 
she  would  be  seen  again  in  the  very  mood  out  of  which 
she  had  been  carried  by  the  poetic  f^nxy  that  had  seized 
her — a  state  of  mind  the  most  frank,  affectionate,  aod 
enjoying — self-relying,  but  equally  willing  to  share  in 
the  simple  amusements  that  might  be  presented,  or  to 
employ  its  own  resources  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

In  1824,  The  Jmpronsatriee  appeared,  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  mysterious  and  forlorn  L.  £.  L, 
whose  wounded  spirit  and  beautiful  verse  had  so  long 
arrested  the  attention  of  many  readers  of  poetry,  and 
charmed  the  young  and  ardent.  The  harmless,  if 
not  high-minded,  tricks  of  "  The  Great  Unknown," 
and  the  dark  mysteries  of  The  Byron,  or  The  Lara, 
or  The  Manfred,  were  then  in  fidl  activity,  and  "tlie 
town"  in  the  best  disposition  possible  to  be  agree- 
ably cheated  by  its  favourites.  This  conspired  with 
the  real  beauty,  the  true  fire  and  passion  of  the 
romantic  poem,  in  raising  it  to  the  sudden  fame 
which,  but  for  these  adventitious  and  fortunate 
circumstances,  had  probably  never  soared  so  high. 
Miss  Landon's  vocation  was  now  confirmed ;  for 
with  fame  came  fortune,  which  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  her  family  made  doubly  welcome. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  that,  which  though 
far  from  being  her  best,  was  her  most  popular 
work.  Miss  Landon  lost  her  father,  to  whom  she 
was  deeply  attached.  Of  her  mother — ^the  widowed 
mother  of  an  only  and  gifted  daughter,  we  learn 
almost  nothing  in  these  memoirs,  save  that,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Landon,  Miss  Landon  went  to 
live  in  a  boarding-house,  with  strangers,  of  excel- 
lent character,  but  still  strangers.  For  this  there 
may  have  been  the  most  substantial  reasons;  but 
it  was  almost  due  to  her  memory  to  have  stated 
why  the  youthful  and  only  daughter  forsook  her 
widowed  mother,  why  they  were  parted  at  a  time 
when  nature  and  affection  should  have  drawn 
their  mutual  ties  closer  than  ever.  The  cau<ie 
might  have  been  merely  pecuniary,  and^  if  9>\ 
what  so  simple  and  satisfactory  as  to  say,  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep  house  together.  This 
estrangement  in  life,  if  not  in  affection,  was  not 
improbably  at  the  foundation  of  those  slanderouH 
and  calumnious  reports,  which  proved  the  cause  of 
the  only  real  blight  that  this  good  and  generous,  if 
hasty  or  ill-advised,  creature  ever  experienced.  It 
seems  to  have  been  her  misfortune  at  starting  in 
life,  not  to  have  had  the  courage  to  be  her  true  and 
simple  self  in  her  social  life  any  more  than  in  her 
early  poetry.  False  glare  and  glitter,  the  desire 
of  effect,  might  be  too  much  the  aim  of  both.  Of 
all  her  friends.  Miss  Jewsbury  appears  to  have  best 
understood  the  evils  and  perils  of  tJie  position  which 
it  was  in  part  Miss  Landon's  choice  to  assume, 
when,  with  "  sad  and  earnest  thoughts"  of  its  mi- 
series and  dangers,  that  considerate  friend  s«n^— 
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Tiiy  life  is  fftlse  and  feyerifihy 

It  is  like  a  masque  to  thee  ; 
When  the  task  and  glare  is  over, 

And  thoa  grievest, — come  to  me. 

Alas!  tlie  object  of  this  address  was  already 
stricken, — already  grieving, — ^braving  the  world's 
injustice,  like  her  own  perverted  Walter  Maynard, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  but  with  its  en- 
venomed arrows  secretly  rankling  in  her  proud 
heart.  A  plain  unvarnished  tale  would  better,  as  we 
have  said,  have  served  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
Miss  Landon,  than  the  delicate  periphrasis  which 
her  biographer  has  employed,  if  it  was  held  neces- 
sary to  touch  at  all  upon  the  painful  topics  he  has 
discussed,  and  yet  not  explained.  In  this,  and  in  all 
similar  cases,  we  should  say,  **  Name,  name."  Tell 
us  who  are  those  malignant  creatures,  that  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  their  base  motives,  and,  in 
detecting,  despise  them.  Miss  Landon's  anony- 
mous calumniators  are  represented  as  of  three 
classes :  first,  persons  who  were  dispraised  in.  the 
lAterafy  Gasettey  or  those  whose  contributions  to 
that  journal  were  imagined  to  be  rejected  through 
her  influence  with  the  editor ;  secondly,  those  en- 
vious persons  who  never  forgive  success ;  and, 
lastly,  the  sheer  gossips,  who  thoughtlessly  propa- 
gated what  the  others  invented.  To  the  attacks 
or  misrepresentations  of  the  malicious,  her  un- 
guarded or  defying  conduct  laid  her  but  too  open ; 
and  it  must,  with  the  habits  of  English  society,  have 
liad  an  injurious  effect  on  her  reputation,  that  at 
so  early  an  age  as  one  or  two-and-twenty,  she 
chose  to  assume  an  independent  position, — to  be- 
come her  own  mistress, — ^to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  guardian  care  of  attached  relatives, — and, 
above  all,  from  the  protection  of  a  mother's  love  and 
a  mother  s  roof.  Now,  to  all  this  she  may  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances ;  but  of  these  we  never 
hear.  It  is  too  evident  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  for  a  considerable  period,  of  her  brilliant 
and  not  always  happy  career,  she  yielded  too  easily 
to  the  sin  which  frequently  besets  bright  and  flat- 
tered young  persons — ^the  vulgar  desire  of  astonish- 
ing— of  making  people  stare— of  creating  a  sensa- 
tion, no  matter  at  what  expense  to  the  true  dig- 
nity and  delicate  propriety  of  a  high-minded  man 
or  woman.  She  edso  fell  into  the  lamentable  error 
of  which  genius  is  sometimes  justly  accused — un- 
wise contempt^  real  or  pretended,  for  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life.  Something  of  this  is  indicated  by  the 
following  apologetic  explanation : — 

She  was  always  as  careless  as  a  child  of  set  forms  and 
rales  for  condnct.  She  had  no  thought,  no  concern  about 
the  uterpretation  that  was  likely  to  be  put  upon  her 
words,  by  at  least  oae  out  of  a  score  of  listeners — it  was 
euongh  for  her  that  she  meant  no  harm,  and  that  the 
friends  aha  most  valued  knew  this — ^perhaps  she  found  a 
wilful  and  most  dangerous  pleasure,  sometimes,  in  mak- 
ing the  starers  stare  yet  more  widely.  She  defied  sus- 
picion. But  to  induce  her  to  condescend  to  be  on  her 
giivd,  to  put  the  slightest  restraint  upon  her  speech, 
correspondence,  or  actions,  simply  because  self-interest 
demanded  it  to  save  her  conduct  fVom  misrepresentation, 
was  a  task  which,  so  far  from  any  one  being  able  to  ac- 
complish, few  would,  without  deliberation,  venture  to 
attempt ;  so  quick  were  her  feelings,  so  lofty  her  wo- 
nun*B  pride,  and  so  keen  and  all-sufiicing  her  conscious- 
ness of  right. 

When  ill  tongues  were  busy  with  her  fame,  one 


of  her  oldest  and  best  friends — Mrs.  Thomson, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson — consi- 
dered it  a  duty  to  give  her  some  friendly  hints  of 
the  current  scandals,  and  for  the  proper  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  a  young  and  unprotected  woman, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  malicious  misrepresentation 
and  malevolent  attack.  In  the  painful  letter  which 
this  lady's  delicate  and  friendly  interference  drew 
forth  from  Miss  Landon  there  are  no 

Idly-feigned  poetic  pains ; 

No  fabled  tortures  quaint  and  tame. 

It  contains  the  genuine  expression  of  a  wounded, 
indignant,  bitter,  and  suffering  spirit.  In  it  she 
says: — 

I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  received  antil  my  very 
soul  writhes  under  the  powerlessness  of  its  anger.  It  is 
only  because  I  am  poor,  unprotected,  and  dependent  on 
popularity,  that  I  am  a  mark  for  all  the  gratuitous  in- 
solence and  malice  of  idleness  and  ill-nature.  And  I 
cannot  but  feel  deeply  that  had  I  been  possessed  of  rank 
and  opulence,  either  t^ese  remarks  had  never  been  made, 
or  if  they  had,  how  trivial  would  their  consequence  have 
been  to  me.  I  must  begin  with  the  only  subject — ^the 
only  thing  in  the  world  I  really  feel  an  interest  in — my 
writings.  It  is  not  vanity  when  I  say,  their  success  is 
their  fault.  When  my  *'  Improvisatrice  "  came  out,  no- 
body discovered  what  is  now  alleged  against  it.  I  did 
not  take  up  a  review,  a  magazine,  a  newspaper,  but  if  it 
named  my  book  it  was  to  praise  '  the  delicacy,'  <  the 
grace,'  '  the  purity  of  feminine  feeling'  it  displayed. 
....  But  success  is  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven. 
To  every  petty  author,  whose  works  have  scarce  made 
his  name  valuable  as  an  autograph,  or  whose  unsold  edi- 
tions load  his  bookseller's  shelves-^I  am  a  subject  of 
envy — ^and  what  is  envy  but  a  name  'for  hatred  1  .    .    . 

This  is  greatly  overstrained,  but  it  was  all  felt 
at  the  moment  by  the  writer. 

As  to  the  report  you  named,  I  know  not  which  is 
greatest — the  absurdity  or  the  malice.  Circumstances 
have  made  me  very  much  indebted  to  the  genUeman 
[whose  name  was  coupled  with  hers,]  for  much  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  not  had  a  fHend  in  the  world  but  himself 
to  manage  anything  of  business,  whether  literary  or  pe- 
cuniary. Your  own  literary  pursuits  must  have  taught 
you  how  little,  in  them,  a  young  woman  can  do  without 
assistance.  Place  yourself  in  my  situation.  Could  you 
have  hunted  London  for  a  publisher,  endured  all  the  al- 
ternate hot  and  cold  water  thrown  on  your  exertions ; 
bargained  for  whal  sum  they  might  be  pleased  to  give ; 
and,  after  all,  canvassed,  examined,  nay  quarrelled  over 
accounts  the  most  intricate  in  the  world  ?  And  again, 
after  success  had  procured  money,  what  was  I  to  do 
with  it !  Though  ignorant  of  business,  I  mnst  know  I 
could  not  lock  it  up  in  a  box.  Then,  for  literary  assis- 
tance, my  proof  sheets  conld  not  go  through  the  press 
without  revision.  Who  was  to  undertake  this— I  can 
only  call  it  drudgery — but  some  one  to  whom  my  liter- 
ary exertions  conld  in  return  be  as  valuable  as  theirs  to 
me !  But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that  I  express  my  sur- 
prise at  so  cruel  a  calumny,  but  actually  on  that  of  our 
slight  intercourse.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  fluently  call- 
ing on  his  way  into  town,  and  unless  it  is  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  which  is  almost  his  only  leisure  time  for  look- 
ing over  letters,  manuscripts,  &c.,  five  or  ten  minutes  is 
the  usual  time  of  his  visit.  We  visit  in  such  different 
circles,  that  if  I  except  the  evening  he  took  Agnes  and 

myself  to  Miss  B 's,  I  cannot  recal  our  ever  meeting 

in  any  one  of  the  round  of  winter  parties.  The  more  I 
think  of  my  past  life,  and  of  my  future  prospects,  the 
more  dreary  do  they  seem.  I  have  known  little  else 
than  privation,  disappointment,  nnkindness,  and  harass- 
ment ;  from  the  time  I  was  fifteen,  my  life  has  been  one 
continual  struggle  in  some  shape  or  another  against  ab- 
solute poverty,  and  I  must  say,  not  a  tithe  of  my  profits 
have  I  ever  expended  on  myself.    And  here  1  cannot  but 
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allude  to  the  remarkfl  on  my  dress.  It  is  euy  for  those 
whose  oaly  trouble  on  that  head  is  ehange,  to  find  fault 
with  one  who  never  in  her  life  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
two  new  dresses  at  a  time.  No  one  knows  but  myself 
what  I  have  had  to  contend  with — ^but  this  is  what  I 
have  no  right  to  trouble  you  with." 

These  were  her  real  feelings  expressed  to  a^real  friend. 
Her  acquaintances  knew  nothing  of  them ;  the  world  saw 
no  change  in  her ;  for  in  no  one  respect  could  she  be  per- 
suaded to  put  a  curb  upon  her  high  spirits,  to  substitute 
reflection  for  impulse,  or  to  set  a  guard  over  the  free  ex- 
pression of  her  thoughts  and  opinions.  She  could  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  surmise  the  whole  baseness  of  the 
scandal.  The  knowledge  of  it  was  reserved  for  after 
years,  when,  her  life  and  manners  continuing  what  they 
had  ever  been,  but  the  evil  report  never  utterly  silenced, 
it  veas  discovered  that  a  silent  disdain  of  calumny  is  not 
always  the  best  wisdom  in  the  slandered ;  nor  a  reliance 
upon  time  and  innocence  for  justice,  the  truest  delicacy 
in  an  adviser.  It  was  L.  £.  L.*s  fate  to  suffer  deeply 
during  many  after  years  of  her  life,  from  her  own  high- 
minded  indifference  to  false  reports,  and  her  resolution 
to  wear  no  hXae  manner  at  any  time. 

This  was  in  the  year  1826.  In  the  same  year 
Miss  Landon  made  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in  the  north. 
In  her  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Thomson,  at  this 
time,  she  expresses  herself  naturally  and  frankly, 
yet  not  by  any  means  in  a  style  which  may  lead 
one  to  fancy  that  the  trade  of  literature,  when  at 
its  best,  can  he  an  enviable  one  for  a  young  woman. 

For  ten  succeeding  years  she  kept  writing  on 
and  on — ^poems,  romances,  and  endless  contribu- 
tions to  Magazines  and  Annuals.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter— and  it  is  among  the  best  of  the  family.  Fishers 
Draioing-Room  iSbrap-^Boo/t— originated  with  her, 
and  was,  until  her  departure  for  Africa,  under  her 
sole  superintendence.  She  was  also  an  occasional, 
and,  it  appears,  a  very  good-natured,  if  not  a 
downrightly  flattering  critic  in  the  columns  of  the 
Literary  Gazette  and  Ccurt  Journal.  She  could 
now,  in  common  phrase,  ^^  turn  her  hand  to  any 
job  that  offered,"  and  derived  a  considerable  in- 
come from  her  facile  pen. 

Yet  L.  E.  L.  did  not,  therefore,  become  rich ;  though 
much  of  her  literary  labour  was  productive,  she  never 
knew  how  to  hoard  ;  and  those  she  loved  and  respected 
always  shared  in  her  good  fortune — it  was  in  her  troubles 
only  that  she  allowed  no  one,  if  she  could  help  it,  to  be 
a  participator.  The  death  of  her  father  had  but  served 
to  strengthen  those  maternal  claims  which  (though  even 
here  calumny  did  not  spare  her)  she  ever  esteemed 
sacred ;  nor  could  she  forget  that  her  brother,  younger 
than  herself,  was  equally  destitute  of  parental  aid ;  and, 
although  he  had  been  sent  to  Oxford  by  his  uncle,  there 
were  stiU  wants,  which  it  was  one  of  the  delights  of  her 
existence  to  supply,  as  it  is  the  affectionate  pride  of  his 
(he  wishes  this  to  be  said)  to  remember  and  acknow- 
ledge it. 

During  all  this  time,  she  continued  to  live  with 

ladies  of  the  name  of ^  Lance,  and  afterwards  with 

their  successors,  in  Hans  Place.     Her  ordinary 

habits  of  life  and  of  study  are  of  far  more  interest 

than  those  ill-understood  slanders  which  pursued 

her  to  the  end.    She  was  about  thirty  when  this 

sketch  is  given  : — 

Nobody  who  might  happen  to  see  her  for  the  first  time 
about  thU  period,  enjoying  the  little  quiet  dance,  (of 
which  she  was  fond,)  or  the  snug  comer  of  the  room 
where  the  little  lively  discussion  (which  she  liked  still 
better)  was  going  on,  could  possibly  have  traced  in  her 
one  feature  of  the  Sentimentalist  which  popular  error 
reputed  her  to  be.  The  listener  might  only  hear  her 
running  on  from  subject  to  subject,  and  lighting  up  each 


with  a  wit  never  ill-natured,  and  oflen  brilliant — seatter* 
ing  quotations  as  thick  as  hail — opinions  as  wild  as  the 
winds — defying  fair  argument  to  keep  pace  withber, 
and  fairly  talking  herself  out  of  breath.  He  would  most 
probably  hear  from  her  lips  many  a  pointed  and  spie- 
ling aphorism,  the  wittiest  things  of  the  night,  let  who 
might  be  around  her — ^he  would  be  suiprised,  pleased ; 
but  his  heroine  of  song,  as  painted  by  anticipation,  he 
would  be  unable  to  discover.  He  would  see  her  loc^dog 
younger  than  she  really  was  ;  and,  perhaps,  stmdc  1^ 
her  animated  air,  her  expressive  fiice,  and  her  sli^t  bat 
elegant  figure,  his  impression  would  at  once  find  utter- 
ance in  the  exclamation  which  a  year  or  tvro  afterwardg 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  being 
first  presented  to  her  whose  romantic  fimeies  had  often 
charmed  him  in  the  wild  mountains — **  Hey !  but  I  did 
na  think  ye'd  been  sae  bonuie !" — staring  at  the  sane 
time  with  all  a  poet's  capacity  of  eye. 

Mrs.  Hall's  recollection  of  the  scene,  which  tookpkee 
at  her  house,  is,  that  he  said,  taking  L.  E.  L.'8  hand,  ud 
looking  earnestly  in  her  fisuse — ^  Oh  dear  I  I  ha'  written 
and  thought  many  a  bitter  thing  about  ye,  but  1*11  do 
sae  na  mair ;  I  did  na  think  ye'd  been  sae  bonny." 

Either  Mrs.  Hall's  recollection  is  at  fault,  or  the 
Shepherd  surely  accused  himself  without  cause. 
When  did  he  write  or  think  bitter  things  of  any 
one? 

A  female  friend  has  supplied  Mr.  Blanchard  with 
this  picture  of  the  interior  of  L.  £.  L.'s  study : — 

Perhaps,  to  the  L.  K  L.  of  whom  so  many  nonceiuMal 
things  have  been  said — as  ^  that  she  should  write  with  a 
crystal  pen  dipped  in  dew  upon  silver  paper,  and  use  for 
pounce  the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing,"  a  diUUatU*  of 
literature  would  assign,  for  the  scene  of  her  authorship, 
a  fairy-like  boudoir,  with  rose-coloured  and  silver  haag- 
ings,  fitted  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fastidiooa  taste. 
How  did  the  reality  agree  vrith  this  fancy  sketch  1  Miks 
Landon's  drawing-room,  indeed,  was  prettily  ftimished, 
but  it  was  her  invariable  habit  to  write  in  her  bed-room. 
I  see  it  now,  that  homely-looking,  almost  nnoomfortaUe 
room,  fronting  the  street,  and  ba^ly  flimished — with  a 
simple  white  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  small,  old, 
oblong-shaped  sort  of  dressing-table,  quite  covered  with 
a  common  worn  writing-desk  heaped  with  papers,  while 
some  strewed  the  ground,  the  table  being  too  sniall  for 
aught  besides  the  desk  ;  a  little  high-backed  oaBe-chsir 
which  gave  you  any  idea  rather  than  that  of  c<imfort-<a 
few  books  scattered  about  completed  the  author's  para- 
phernalia. 

A  lively  rambling  letter,  not  overcharg<ed  with 
thought,  is  next  cited,  as  giving  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
style  of  her  conversation.  Many  clever  and  smait 
things,  and  some  things  better  than  clever,  do  occur 
in  her  correspondence,  as  this : — 

The  principal  event,  in  my  late  monotonous  existeare, 
has  been  going  to  see  Apsley  House,  idiioh  is  fitted  ap 
with  even  more  good  taste  than  splendour.  There  are 
many  portraits  of  Napoleon,  one  by  David,  the  moct 
speaking  likeness  that  ever  was  seen.  Indeed,  the  wfaok 
house  is  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  History  of 
England,  and  the  blinds  are  the  morj^! 

The  windows  had  been  blocked  up  at  this  time 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Reform  BiU. 

With  advancing  years.  Miss  Landon's  writings 
improved  in  every  respect.  She  has  oflen  been 
praised  for  the  correction  of  her  fiaults  of  style,  for 
studying  greater  concentration^  and  loppipg  off  her 
early  if  not  ungraceful  redundancies,  Bot  b#r 
later  writings  deserve  the  higher  praise  of  giviog 
striking  evidence  of  deepening  thought,  of  enlai^^ 
views  of  life,  and  of  the  awakening  or  regeneistion 
of  the  moral  feelings. 
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In  1834^  fihe  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  from  whence 
her  letters  are  of  no  particular  interest.  They 
seem  written  mainly  to  show  her  female  friends 
that  she  remembered  them.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  her  daily  bulletins,  of  which,  it  seems,  she 
wrote  a  great  many  to  different  persons,  to  tell 
o£f-hand  whatever,  particularly  in  books  and 
periodical  works,  struck  her  fancy;  though  she 
made  no  confidences,  so  far  as  is  seen,  to  any  one, 
of  anything  that  profoundly  affected  her  heart  or 
her  prospects.  In  1837,  an  important  crisis  in  her 
life  arose :  she  was  engaged  to  be  married ;  but 
though  eleven  years  had  now  elapsed,  the  early 
scandal  was  again  revived,  to  blast  her  dearest 
hopes. 

This  fact  is  stated  plainly  enough,  yet  we  are 
left  in  doubt  why  such  painf^  consequences  should 
have  followed  so  inadequate  a  cause,  as  the  revival 
uf  a  stale  and  despised  slanderous  tale.  The  affair 
is  thus  alluded  to  :-^ 

Into  the  particular  circnmstanoes  that  led  to  an  in- 
quiry, at  this  period,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  scandal  of  which  she 
had  been  the  object,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  at 
any  length.  Enough  if  it  be  here  stated,  that  between 
herself  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  it  had  been  for  some 
time  a  pleasure  to  her  to  correspond  and  to  converse,  a 
literary  intimacy  and  interchange  of  intellectual  senti- 
ment had  ripened  (as  it  was  conjectured  among  their 
friends)  into  a  closer  and  tenderer  sympathy.  Rumour 
connected  their  names,  as  names  that  were  never  again 
to  be  sundered ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  report  that 
**  L  £.  L."  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  designation  of  the 
literary  favourite  of  the  public,  was  anticipated  by  many. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  rumour  of  her  intended  marriage 
that  reTlTed  in  some  quarters  the  recollection  of  the  old 
tiander,  and  reanimated  prejudice  against  her.  It  is,  at 
all  events  certain,  that  a  resolution  was,  at  this  time, 
formed  by  two  or  three  of  her  friends,  to  force  the  false 
si)eakeT8  to  speak  out — to  trace  the  report,  if  possible,  to 
its  foul  beginning — and  compel  an  acknowledgment  of 
its  infamy  fh>m  those  who  had  idly  or  maliciously  con- 
tributed to  give  circulation  to  it.  The  correspondence 
ended,  in  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  parties  to  it, 
(men  of  opposite  tempers  and  oharaoters,)  that  the  false- 
hood wa«  as  vile  aa  its  fabrication  was  obscure.  .  .  . 
It  was  at  her  own  demand  that  the  correspondence  was 
entered  upon ;  although  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  bare 
thought  of  being  made  an  object  of  inquiry  consigned  her 
to  a  bed  of  siclmess. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  this  painful  matter 
was  now  for  ever  at  an  end ;  but  it  was  not.  There 
were  persons  still  doubtful  of  her  conduct,  or  eager 
to  keep  malicious  stories  in  circulation.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  told  Miss 
Landon  by  her  friend  and  physician — idly  as  the 
iininformed  must  surmise,  since  no  apparent  good 
end  could  be  gained  by  Dr.  Thomson  telling  his  dis- 
tressed patient  what  false  tales,  impossible  to  be 
i^futed,  were  propagated  concerning  her.  His  com- 
mmiication  drew  forth  the  following  painful  letter 
to  Mrs.  Thomson,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  that 
^dressed  to  the  same  lady,  and  quoted  above : — 

I>r.  Thomson  tells  me  of  your  kindly  resenting  the  in- 
ndious  remarks  of  which  I  was  made  the  object. 

I  will  uot  thank  yon  for  what  was  only  jnatice,  but  I 
do  thank  you  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done.  For 
^('h  calumnies  my  own  feeling  is,  the  most  utter  disdain 
and  disgust.  My  only  answer  is  an  appeal  to  every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  me.  Pardon  me  if  there  ap- 
pear anything  like  self-ostentation,  when  I  say  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  left  to  themselves,  pressed  by  many 


diffionlties  on  the  one  hand,  and  surrounded  by  every 
sort  of  flattery  on  the  other,  that  would  have  acted,  as  I 
can  fearlessly  say  1  have  done.  What  has  my  life  been  f 
one,  quiet,  very  laborious,  and  inoffensive.  I  never  have 
had  a  friend  but  what  I  made  for  myself,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  lost  one  through  anything  they  ever 
saw  reprehensible  in  my  conduct.  Who  are  my  most  in- 
timate friends  1  those  who  have  been  such  for  years,  and 
who  have  had  the  most  constant  opportunities  of  know- 
ing me.  I  ask  no  one  to  take  anything  for  granted,  or 
only  on  ray  own  assertion.  1  have  lived  all  my  life  since 
childhood  with  the  same  people.  The  Misses  Lance 
were  strict,  scrupulous,  and  particular ;  moreover,  firom 
having  kept  a  school  so  long,  with  habits  of  even  minute 
observation.  The  affection  they  feel  for  me  could  scarce* 
ly  be  undeserved.  I  would  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
refer  to  their  opinion.  Since  then  I  have  resided  with 
Mrs.  Sheldon,  a  lady  prejudiced  against  me  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  what  is  her  feeling  now  that  I  have  lived 
vrith  her  for  two  years !  That  of  affection  almost  as  if 
I  were  a  child  of  her  own.  What  is  also  my  actual  po- 
sition at  this  moment!  Every  day  my  acquaintance  is 
courted ;  scarce  a  post  but  brings  me  a  letter  of  admira- 
tion and  kindness.  My  very  correspondence  during  the 
late  election*  is,  perhaps,  the  most  gratifying  coUectioa 
of  cordial  testimonials  of  respect  to  mysehf  that  was  ever 
addressed  to  an  individual.  That  I  am  the  object  often 
of  malicious  misrepresentation,  or  rather  invention,  is 
true ;  but  it  is  not  the  public,  it  is  not  the  general  feel- 
ing. I  can  understand  that  success  must  bear  the  pen- 
alty of  envy :  but  it  is  those  who  know  nothing  about 
me,  or  my  habits,  who  are  bitter  against  me. 

Take  tiie  very  gentleman  who  permitted  himself  to  ask 
a  question  the  other  night ;  what  did  he  know  about  me ! 

....  God  knows  my  path  has  been  a  very  hard 
one  1  What  constant  labour,  what  unceasing  anxiety  i 
yet  I  never  felt  dejected  till  lately.  But  now  I  feel 
every  day  my  mind  and  mv  spirits  giving  way ;  a  deeper 
shade  of  despondency  gathers  upon  me.  I  enter  upon 
my  usual  employments  with  such  disrelish ;  I  feel  so 
weary — so  depressed ;  half  my  time  so  incapable  of  com- 
position ;  my  imagination  is  ^ed  with  painful  and  pre- 
sent images. 

The  result  was  the  breaking  off  her  marriage 
by  her  own  act,  urged  by  a  scrupulous  sense  of 
duty  and  honour.  This,  the  most  important  and 
painful  act  of  her  life,  up  to  that  moment,  is  thus 
detailed ;  though  we  must  confess,  that  if  the  whole 
facts  are  before  us,  we  cannot  view  the  conduct 
of  the  other  party  to  the  engagement  in  the  same 
indulgent  light  with  Mr.  Blauchard.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  the  gentleman  was  not  very 
difficult  to  persuade ;  that  he  had  shown  no  very 
active  or  determined  opposition  to  the  generous  and 
rash  proceeding,  which  involved  consequences  so 
disastrous  to  the  object  of  his  attachment  and 
choice.  We  are,  however,  perhaps  unqualified  to 
judge,  left  as  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  imme- 
diate and  urgent  necessity  which  drew  forth  this 
most  painful  communication  to  an  affianced  lover, 
or  if  there  was  anything  afloat  more  than  the  con- 
temptible stale  slander  and  tattle  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thomson  :— 

The  severity  of  the  shock  she  underwent,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  self-sacrifice  she  deemed  herself  called  upon 
by  duty  to  make,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  him,  with  whom  the  contemplated 
union  had  now,  she  felt,  become  impossible.    The  hand- 

*  This  reference  is  to  the  election  of  her  brother,  in 
1836,  to  an  ofilce  which  he  resigned  inunediately  i^r 
her  death.  It  vras  Sir  Robert  PeePs  observation,  on 
giving  his  vote,  that  ^  he  was  happy  to  mark  his  sense  of 
Miss  Landon*s  charaeter  and  talents  by  voting  for  her 
I  brother." 
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writing  gives  p&infal  evidence  of  the  agitation  of  mind 
and  weakness  of  body  amidst  which  it  was  composed. 
Its  insertion  is  permitted  here,  at  the  request  of  her  sur- 
viving relative,  and  of  the  writer  to  whom  she  confided 
the  trust  of  doing  justice  to  her  memory.  It  must  be 
received  as  the  ozdy  explanation  that  can  be  offered  of 
the  feelings  by  which  she  was  animated,  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  she  decided. 

**  I  have  already  written  to  you  two  notes  which  I  fear 
you  could  scarcely  road  or  understand.  I  am  to-day 
sitting  up  for  an  hour,  and  though  strictly  forbidden  to 
write,  it  will  be  the  least  evil.  I  wish  I  could  send  you 
my  inmost  soul  to  read,  for  I  feel  at  this  moment  the 
utter  powerlessness  of  words.  I  have  suffered  for  the 
last  three  days  a  degree  of  torture  that  made  Dr.  Thom- 
son say,  *  you  have  an  idea  of  what  the  rack  is  now.'  It 
was  nothing  to  what  I  suffered  firom  my  ovm  feelings.  I 
look  back  on  my  whole  life — I  can  find  nothing  to  jus- 
tify my  being  the  object  of  suoh  pain — ^but  this  is  not 
what  I  meant  to  say.  Again  I  repeat,  that  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  consider  yourself  bound  to  me  by  any  pos- 
sible tie.  To  any  ftiend  to  whom  yon  may  have  stated 
our  engagement,  I  cannot  object  to  your  stating  the 
truth.  Do  every  justice  to  your  own  lund  and  generous 
conduct.  I  am  placed  in  a  most  cruel  and  difficult  posi- 
tion. Give  me  the  satisfaction  of,  as  for  as  rests  with 
myself,  having  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  The 
more  I  think,  the  more  I  feel  I  ought  not — I  cannot — 
allow  you — ^to  unite  yourself  with  one  accused  of— -I  can- 
not write  it.  The  mere  suspicion  is  dreadAil  as  death. 
Were  it  stated  as  a  fact,  that  might  be  disproved ;  were 
it  a  difficulty  of  any  other  kind ;  I  might  say,  look  back 
at  every  action  of  my  life — ask  every  friend  I  have :  but 
what  answer  can  I  give,  or  what  security  have  I  against 
the  assertion  of  a  man's  vanity,  or  the  slander  of  a  vul- 
gar woman's  tongue !  I  feel  that  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
a  near  and  dear  connexion,  is  as  much  my  duty  to  my- 
self as  to  you.  Why  should  you  be  exposed  to  the  an- 
noyance— ^the  mortification  of  having  the  name  of  the 
woman  you  honour  with  your  regard,  coupled  with  in- 
solent insinuation! — ^you  never  would  bear  it. 

*'  I  have  just  received  your  notes.  God  bless  you — 
but— 

**  After  Monday  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  visible ;  at  present 
it  is  impossible.  My  complaint  is  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  and  I  am  ordered  complete  repose,  as  if  it  were 
possible  I  Can  you  read  this !  Under  any  circumstan- 
ces, the 

^  Most  grateftil  and  affectionate  of  your  friends, 

**  L.  E.  Landon." 

The  conduct  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed,  was  throughout,  and  in  every  respect,  worthy 
of  the  honourable  appreciation  it  obtained,  and  of  her 
who  could  thus  feel  and  act  towards  him. 

While  forming  this  resolution  upon  principle,  L.  K  L. 
did  not  foresee  that  the  impossibility  of  explaining  her 
conduct  to  all  who  might  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  an 
engagement  generally  presumed  to  exist,  was  likely  to 
expose  her  to  the  most  mortifying  and  fatal  misconcep- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  the  effect  could  carry  with  it  no 
possible  revelation  of  the  cause.  All  that  could  be 
known  beyond  the  smiOl  circle  of  her  confidential  friends 
was,  that  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  her  traducer,  and  that  it  had  termi- 
nated in  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  a  connexion  of  which 
the  permanence  seemed  assured,  and  to  which  the  mar- 
riage-seal was  about  to  be  affixed.  The  inference  was 
much  too  fair  for  spite  and  ill-nature  to  miss. 

This  occurred  in  1837,  and,  in  the  previous  year, 
Miss  Landon  had  first  met  with  her  future  hus- 
band, Mr.  George  Maclean,  at  the  house  of  a  mu- 
tual acquaintance.  The  generosity,  the  high  strain 
of  honour  which  dictated  the  breaking  oiF  of  her 
first  engagement^  it  is  much  easier  to  appreciate  than 
the  sudden  formation  of  another  connexion,  with 
little  to  recommend  it  to  her,  so  far  as  the  world 
can  judge,  even  when  Mr.  Blandiard  has  kindly 
made  the  best  of  it: — 


In  point  of  years  there  was  no  great  disparity  between 
the  new  acquaintances ;  and,  al^ough  in  general  tastes 
they  were  little  assimilated,  and  in  manners  still  lessEO, 
as  everybody  must  at  once  have  noticed,  there  was  at 
least  one  subject  of  deep  interest  to  both,  one  leady  topic 
of  delightful  conversation — African  habits,  African  hor- 
rors, and  African  wonders — the  sea,  the  coast,  the  de< 
sert,  the  climate,  and  the  people.  Even  as  a  child  sneb 
themes  had  attractions  for  her,  and  where  they  were 
descanted  on  she  was  a  child  stilL  We  can  imagine 
L.  E.  L.  as  "seriously  inclining"  to  listen  to  whateTer 
might  be  said  on  such  subjects,  as  the  "gentle  Lady," 
afterwards  "married  to  the  Moor,"  might  hearken  to  the 
travel's  history  that  charmed  her,  and  to  tales  of  antres 
vast  and  deserts  idle.  They  met  frequently ;  and  as  her 
respect  for  Mr.  Maclean  increased  with  the  discovery  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony  he  presided  over,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  South  African  Company,  so 
his  admiration  of  her  grew  daily  under  the  spell  oi  her 
artless  maimers  and  brilliant  conversation.  The  resdt 
was,  after  an  intimacy  of  no  long  duration,  the  offer  of 
his  hand — and  its  acceptance ! 

Her  friends  heard  vrith  surprise  the  determination  she 
had  come  to ;  indeed  her  consenting  to  take  such  a  step 
seemed  inexplicable,  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Macleaa 
meditated  resuming  his  official  appointment  at  Cape  Coast 
castle,  and  that  her  marriage  would  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  her  departure  from  the  shores  of  England.  Oq 
what  shores  to  find  a  home  !  To  the  husband  sach  a 
change  must  be  a  magical  one.  What  transition  from 
gloom  to  gaiety,  from  cold  and  darkness  to  suni^iiBe, 
could  equal  the  possession  of  such  a  companion  in  the 
eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  a  total  deprivation  of  the  so- 
ciety of  European  women.  But  to  the  wife — ^what  a 
contrast ! 

It  must  here  be  observed,  however,  that,  at  the  m> 
ment  when,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  L.  £.  L.  accepted 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Maclean's  hand,  she  had  no  reason  to 
contemplate  the  surrender  of  a  home  in  this  country  as 
the  condition  of  her  becoming  a  wife.  The  necessity  of 
a  voyage  to  Cape  Coast,  and  a  stay  of  some  continiiaiiee, 
was  mentioned  no  great  while  subsequent  to  her  enpgc- 
ment  to  Mr.  Maclean,  and  after  much  serious  disciu^oa 

it  was  courageously  assented  to 

The  attachment  between  the  affianced  parties  had  oce 
characteristic  of  true  love — ^its  course  did  not  run  smooth. 
Doubts  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  marriage,  in  a  worldly, 
or  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  arose  among  some  of 
Mr.  Maclean's  friends.  His  family  always  expressed 
the  highest  possible  sense  of  Miss  Landon^s  worth,  aad 
took  a  just  pride  in  her  literary  reputation.  Kei!pe<; 
for  her  virtues  might,  and  no  doubt  did,  suggest  dissca- 
sives ;  for  any  alliance,  with  a  conditional  residence  at 
Cape  Coast,  must  have  been  deemed,  to  the  last  degree, 
unpropitious.  It  is  certain  that  during  Mr.  Madeaa% 
absence  in  Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  it  appeared 
doubtfhl  whether  the  marriage  would  take  place,  nor  did 
her  health  promise  well,  at  that  season,  for  her  capa- 
bility to  undertake  a  long  voyage,  and  settle,  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  safety,  in  so  horrible  a  climate. 

When  these  diificnlties  had  beensurmount6d,frcsh 
obstacles  arose,  but  now  on  the  opposite  side.  It  wab 
confidently  affirmed  that  Mr.  Maclean  had  lirin?  a 
native  wife !  To  his  honour  be  it  told,  this  gentk^ 
inan  had  ever  treated  the  calumnious  stories  vHiieh 
had  recently  broken  off  Miss  Landon's  marriafri' 
witli  utter  contempt;  and  she  repaid  the  generosity 
by  at  once  accepting  his  natural  and  truthful  ex- 
planation of  a  connexion  much  more  oHumon  in 
our  colonies  than  praiseworthy.  Whatever  were 
the  lady's  blended  motives  in  forming  thb  union, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  genuine  love  and  admira- 
tion, >vith  perhaps  the  seasoning  of  a  young  man's 
pardonable  vanity,  led  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast 
custle  to  woo  the  Child  of  the  Muse ;  and  amon? 
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the  afieciionate  admirers  of  L.  £.  L.,  his  conduct 
will  ever  contrast  favoiu'ably  with  that  of  the  lover, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  took  her  at  her  hasty  word, 
and  agreed  that  their  engagement  should  cease, 
let  the  consequences  to  her  happiness  and  fame  be 
what  they  might.  This  strain  of  generosity  could 
not  have  been  lost  on  its  object ;  and,  besides,  what- 
ever might  have  been  objectionable  in  her  intended 
husband,  she  was  now,  in  her  own  opinion,  too  far 
committed  in  the  world's  eyes  to  recede  with 
honour. 

The  ramonr  of  her  intended  marriage  was  widely 
spread.  Preparations  for  it  were  not  only  in  progress, 
but  were  actually  far  advanced ;  and,  if  destined  to  take 
pUce  at  ^,  it  must  take  place  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  matter,  notwithstanding,  did  not  long  remain  with 
any  exciting  effect  upon  her  mind.  The  subject  was 
difflniBsed  as  soon  as  might  be  from  recollection,  as  one 
scarcely  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  many  serious 
considerations  which  the  meditated  change  so  constantly 
presented. 

To  all  other  anxieties  and  sufferings  must  be  super- 
added  a  dread  lest  the  breaking  off  of  this  marriage- 
contract  on  the  eve  of  its  ratification,  should  have  the 
cruel  effect  which  she  had  anticipated  from  a  similar 
event  pnviously — ^that  of  appearing,  in  the  i^lse  judg- 
ment of  strangers  who  could  not  possibly  know  the  real 
circamstances  of  the  case,  to  throw  some  momentary 
colour  of  credit  upon  the  tales  of  slanderers.  This  old 
familiar  thought  occasioned  her  fitr  more  pain  than  any 
fear  of  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  tiie  bygone  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  her  intended  husband. 

There  is  confusion  in  dates  at  this  time,  which 
suggests  unfavourable  surmises.  The  date  of  the 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thomson  is  June,  1837,  immediately 
after  which,  the  reader  is  led  to  think  that  Miss  Lan- 
don*8first  engagement  was  broken  oiFby  herself.  But 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Maclean  commenced  in 
1B06,  and  we  are  told  that  he  soon  made  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand.  The  courtship  must^  at  all  events,  have 
been  going  on  in  1837.  While  he  was  in  Scotland  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  a  season  of  misery  to  her, 
it  **  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  marriage  would 
take  place,"  though,  when  he  returned  to  London 
in  the  autumn,  ^  it  became  apparent  that  the  en- 
gagement had  not  been  broken  off."  How  can 
tliese  dates  be  reconciled,  without  the  idea  being 
(suggested,  that  Miss  Landon  had  not  been  quite  *^  off 
with  old  love  before  she  was  on  with  the  new," — 
that  **  she  had  two  strings  to  her  bow,"  and  a  pis- 
alter  m  the  young  romantic  Crovemor  of  Cape  Coast. 
There  is  certainly  confusion  of  dates,  as  they  appear 
hi  the  Memoir,  but  the  facts  are  these,  and  they 
require  explanation.  By  the  beginning  of  1838, 
**  Ethel  Churchill"  had  been  published,  and  was 
wannly  received ;  and  the  h^th  of  the  author  was 
r^Bstorul,  and  also  her  good  spirits.  Her  marriage 
was  now  in  no  distant  prospect : — 

The  coming  event,  however,  joyous  as  its  character 
should  be,  cast  a  gloomy  shadow  before ;  for,  as  often  as 
it  wu  thought  of,  came  the  dark  outline  of  the  wild  and 
fir-ofr  coast  to  which  the  summer  months  must  see  her 
vojaging.  But  at  length  the  time  was  approaching 
^ben  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Maclean  to  set  sail 
for  the  scene  of  his  official  duties ;  and,  with  the  arrival 
of  tliat  season,  came  the  marriage-morning — the  7th  of 
•j»nc,  1838.  The  affair,  however,  was  a  secret;  Mr. 
Maclean's  wisbes  being  strongly  expressed  for  a  private 
wedding.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  closest  fVicnds  on  either 
sj'ic  knew  anything  of  the  cvcr.t,  until  a  fortniglit  after 
It  had  occurred.   L.  E.  L,  was  married  to  Mr.  Maclean  at 
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St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone-square ;  the  marriage-ceremony 
being  performed  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Landon. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bui- 
wer,  whose  genius  she  admired,  whose  friendly  sym- 
pathy she  had  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  good  opinion  she 
ever  highly  prized.  After  a  few  days  spent  out  of  town, 
the  marriage  was  publicly  announced;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maclean  returned  to  the  house  of  their  hospitable  friends, 
where  they  remained  until  it  became  necessary  to  repair 
to  Portsmouth. 

The  vessel  was  expected  to  sail  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  various  arrangements  for  the  happiness  of 
others  (ever  that  on  which  her  own  depended)  remained 
to  be  concluded.  Her  thoughts  were  especially  directed 
to  provisions  necessary  to  her  mother's  comfort,  and  her 
efforts  were  not  unsuccessfully  employed.  An  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Colbum  for  another  novel,  and  contribu- 
tions to  his  magazine — that  with  Mr.  Heath,  relative  to 
the  Female  Characters  of  Scott — and  the  hope  of  some 
success  for  her  tragedy — partially  removed  her  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  those  to  whom  her  exertions  had  hitherto 
been  necessary.  Of  the  ''Drawing-room  Scrap-book" 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  retain  the  editorship ;  about  this 
she  was  to  the  last  exceedingly  anxious ;  and  this  anxiety 
is  referred  to  here,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how 
she  had  calculated  on  continuing  her  literary  exertions 
during  the  time  she  should  be  away,  and  how  she  al- 
lowed herself  no  rest  while  she  had  a  duty  to  others  to 
discharge.  Each  of  these  engagements,  in  her  new  po- 
sition in  life,  would  help  her  to  accomplish  one  of  the 
first  wishes  of  her  heart.  '^  How  much  shall  I  write  in 
three  years  !"  was  her  exclamation  to  us  ^yfor  it  should 
be  stated,  that  her  stay  in  Africa  was  expressly  limited 
to  three  years,  unless  her  own  choice,  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  decided  otherwise.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
her  husband  left  all  her  literary  arrangements,  and  the 
income  arising  firom  them,  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 
She  was  unshackled  by  any  stipulation  whatever. 

This  feeling  of  independence,  and  the  hope  founded  on 
it  of  ensuring  independence  to  another,  gave  no  slight 
colouring  of  happiness  to  her  fixture  prospects.  There 
still  remained  some  nervous  fears  about  the  climate,  (dis- 
covered to  be,  in  her  case,  groundless  on  her  arrival,) 
but  these  were  checked,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  re- 
flection that  she  should  be  f^e  to  return  in  three  years. 
About  to  part,  she  felt  at  peace  with  all,  and  ei^oyed 
the  confidence  that  her  character  would  outlive  adl  ca- 
lumnies. To  this  must  be  added,  the  comfort  derived 
from  the  reflection,  that  not  one  word  had  been  uttered 
to  her  prejudice  up  to  this  hour  that  was  not  distinctly 
known  to  her  husband.  With  every  calumny,  every 
report,  *^  however  cruel  and  untrue,"  (to  use  her  own 
expression,)  Mr.  Maclean  had  been  made  acquainted ; 
there  was  no  concealment  of  anything  on  her  side ;  and, 
on  his,  just  as  little  concealment  of  the  honourable  spirit 
in  which  he  disregarded  scandal. 

In  the  end  of  June,  she  sailed  for  Cape  Coast, 
which  she  reached  in  August.  Her  affectionate 
brother  has  given  a  detail  of  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars of  her  last  days  and  hours  in  England. 
Her  last  minutes  were  devoted  to  writing  short 
farewell  notes  to  her  numerous  acquaintances  and 
friends.    Mr.  Landon  concludes : — 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  a  sister,  endeared  to  me  by 
every  tie  of  gratefiil  affection ;  of  affection  never,  that  I 
know  of,  broken  for  an  hour.  Many  will  be  ready  to 
give  assurance  of  the  private  worth,  the  frank  and  con- 
fiding generosity  of  her  disposition,  but  to  this  no  one 
can  be  a  surer  witness,  or  with  deeper  reason,  than  my- 
self. In  the  purposes  to  which  she  devoted  the  fruits 
of  her  laborious  life,  self  was  ever  forgotten,  and  her  in- 
dustry, I  believe,  to  have  been  unparalleled.  Others  are 
far  better  able  than  I  am  to  speak  of  her  as  L.  E.  L.,but 
my  anxious  testimony  to  the  genuine  goodness  of  her 
heart  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  out  of  place ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  springs  not  fh)m  any  fond  partiality,  but  is  based 
npon  the  experience  of  my  life.  In  childhood,  and  in 
alter  years,  in  every  vlcit>:jitude  of  fortune,  both  when 
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under  eevere  &iiuly  trials,  she  was  gaining  the  rewards 
of  literature,  or  when  amid  her  success  she  bad  to  pay 
the  penalties  which  a  woman  hazards  when  she  passes 
beyond  the  pale  of  priyate  life,  she  was  still  the  same — 
unselfish^  high-minded,  affectionate. 

Her  letters  to  her  brother,  and  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Thomson,  written  during  the  few  weeks  of  her  resi- 
dence in  her  African  home,  breathe  content  and 
unaffected  cheerfulness,  though  they  are  not  ma- 
terially different  from  those  letters  to  other  friends 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  The  most  cheerful  and  confiding  of 
these  letters  were  written  on  the  day  Immediately 
preceding  her  death— the  13thof  October,  1838.  For 
that  lamented  event,  two  new  hypotheses  are  here 
started,  the  first  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  next  by  a 
physician.  She  had  long  been  troubled  with  small 
abscesses  continually  forming  in  her  ears,  and  was 
complaining  of  this,  and  of  intense  face-ache,  in 
some  of  the  last  letters  she  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard suggests  that  one  of  these  abscesses  may  have 
burst  internally,  and  by  causing  suffusion  on  the 
brain,  have  occasioned  her  sudden  death;  while 
the  medical  gentleman  hazards  the  probable  con- 
jecture, that  to  allay  the  pain  of  the  face-ache, 
she  might  have  topically  applied  some  of  the 
Prussic  acid,  which,  together  with  what  she  had 
taken  to  alleviate  spasm,  may  have  produced  the 
catastrophe;  or  that  the  rubbing  might  of  itself 
have  proved  immediately  fatal.  Her  health  was 
in  a  very  precarious  state  even  before  she  left  Eng- 
land, where  she  had  been  liable  to  sudden  deadly 
fainting  fits,  resembling  death;  and  she  must 
have  been  further  enfeebled  by  close  attention,  in 
watching  her  husband  during  his  illness.  But  it  is 
idle  to  pursue  further  what  must,  in  all  likelihood, 
for  ever  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery.  The 
probability,  after  all,  is,  that  she  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  a  dangerous  medicine,  either  taken  inward- 
ly, or  applied  topicaUy,  or  both :  yet  her  death  may 
have  been  caused  by  other  natural  causes  sug- 
gested ;  or  she  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
impassioned  jealousy,  and  burning,  ill-directed  re- 
venge of  some  wronged  and  discarded  rival.  Each 
of  these  causes  is  tenable ;  though  there  is  no  shadow 
of  probability  for  the  suspicion  of  suicide.  Miss 
'  Landon  had  sustained,  bravely  and  alone,  many 
worse  trials  to  a  woman  of  keen  sensibilities,  than 
those  to  which  she  was  then  exposed,  let  her  petty 
annoyances,  or  her  husband's  indolence  or  neglect 
of  her  be  construed  in  the  darkest  light  possible. 

Mr.  Blanchard*s  estimate  of  her  character  and 
disposition,  if  warm  and  eulogistic,  is  no  more  than 
the  reader,  softened  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
painful  fate,  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with.  His 
estimate  of  her  genius,  and  of  her  successive  works, 
is  more  discriminating  if  not  more  just. 

The  Memoir  concludes  with  the  first  volume. 
The  second  consists  of  Literary  Remains.  These 
are  a  Tragedy,  entitled  Castruccio  Castrucani; 
or.  The  Triumph  of  Lucca;  which  was  probably 
intended  for  the  stage,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
Sir  E.  Bulwer.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  "love 
passages,"  and  the  charming  character  of  the  tender 
and  devoted  Claricha,  the  beloved  of  Castruccio. 


The  (Scott)  Female  PariraU  CfaUefy  fonns  anotber 

portion  of  the  Remains,  and  is  partly  new,  and  in 

part  reprinted,  from,  we  believe,  the  New  MotUMjf 

Magazine,    The  sketches  are  short  and  alight,  bat 

written  with  a  delicate  perception  of  at  l»8t  the 

outward  bearings  of  the  respective  Waveriey  rch 

mances  and  their  heroines.    The  poems  (among 

MissLandon's  finest)  entitled,  ^S^^^eetoybr  Pictunt; 

the  collected  mottoes  (impressive  fragments  all  of 

them)  to  the  chapters  of  £kkel  CkutxhiU;  and  a 

number  of  early  miscellaneous  verses,  oonclade  the 

volume  of  Remains.    From  the  remarks  on  Diana 

Vernon,  and  Rebecca  the  Jewess,  we  obtain  some 

insight  into  the  secret  heart  of  L.  £.  L. ;  such  as  she 

was  when,  taught  by  adversity  and  experience,  she 

looked  back  upon  her  own  life.    Of  Diana,  she 

says: — 

Diana  Vernon  is  a  creature  formed  by  no  oonventiooil 
rules ;  she  has  been  educated  by  her  own  heart,  amid 
hardships  and  difficulties ;  and  if  nature  has  but  giren 
her  the  orginal  good  impulse  and  strength  of  mind  to 
work  it  out,  hardships  and  difficulties  will  only  serre  to 

form  a  character  of  the  loftiest  order Tike 

the  life  of  girls  in  general ;  how  are  they  cared  Ibr  hom 
their  youth  upwards  !  The  nurse,  the  school,  the  hoiM 
circle  environ  their  early  years :  they  know  nothing  of 
real  difficulties  or  of  real  cares ;  and  there  is  an  old  say- 
ing, that  a  woman's  education  begins  after  she  is  mar- 
ried. Truly  it  does,  if  education  be  meant  to  vppij  to 
the  actual  purposes  of  life.  How  different  is  the  lot  of 
a  girl,  condemned  from  childhood  upwards  to  struggle  ia 
this  wide  world !  Bitter,  indeed,  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  to  her ;  at  the  expense  of  how  many  kind 
and  beautiAil  feelings  must  that  knowledge  be  obtained ; 
how  often  will  the  confidence  be  betrayed,  and  the  affec- 
tion misplaced ;  how  often  will  the  aching  heart  tan  ok 
itself  for  comfort,  and  in  vain ;  how  often  will  the  right 
and  the  expedient  contend  together,  while  tiie  &nlta  of 
others  seem  to  justify  our  own,  and  the  low  but  distinct 
voice  within  us  be  half  lost,  while  listening  to  the  so- 
phistry of  temptation  justifying  itself  by  example ;  yet 
how  many  highly  support  the  trial,  while  they  ban 
learned  of  difficulties  to  use  the  mental  strength  which 
overcomes  them,  and  have  been  taught,  by  errors,  to  rely 
more  decidedly  on  the  instinctive  sense  of  right,  which 
at  once  shrinks  fh>m  their  admission. 

Miss  Landon's  painful  experience  of  life,  must 
also  have  dictated  the  following  remarks  on  the 
differing  characters  and  lots  of  women.  They  are 
suggested  by  the  character  of  the  placid  and  for- 
tunate Rowena,  and  that  of  the  high-souled  Jewess, 
Rebecca. 

It  is  [she  says]  the  Rebeccas,  not  the  Rowenas,  who 
go  forth  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart.  How  often,  amid 
those  who  seem  in  our  masquerade  worid  to  be  ck^bod 
in  smiles,  and  who  hold  no  discourse  save  on  "  fhoilnr 
matters  of  the  day/'  should  we  find  one  whoee  snfiferinj^ 
might  startle  us, 

'^Coidd  we  put  aside 
The  muk  and  mantle  worn  by  pride^? 

How  different  would  the  real  character  be  from  the  as- 
sumed ;  how  lUtle  do  the  most  intimate  hunci^eack  oUur; 
but  the  difference  which  the  stranger  might  disoorer  is 
nothing  to  that  which  we  trace  in  ourselves.  .... 
To  the  generous,  the  affectionate,  and  the  higb-ninded. 
these  lessons  are  taught  more  bitterly  than  to  the  calmer* 
colder,  and  more  selfish  temperament.  Bat  to  those 
who  spring  forth  into  life — love  in  the  heart,  and  that 
heart  on  the  lips,  bitter  is  the  teaching  of  experience. 
How  has  the  eager  kindness  been  repaid  by  ingratitode: 
affection  has  been  bestowed  and  neglected,  trust  repaid 
by  treachery,  and  last  and  worst  complained,  by  wbosi 
have  we  been  beloved  even  as  we  have  loved ! " 

Such  fragments  of  tliought  as  the  above  show 
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more  of  the  inward  heart  of  the  writer,  than  many 
pages  of  biography,  or  of  what  are,  by  courtesy, 
termed  familiar  and  confidential  letters. 

As  the  best  specimen  of  the  new  poetry  which 
we  can  find  in  the  two  volumes,  we  select  the  sub- 
joined lines,  addressed  to  some  true  and  truly  valued 
maternal  friend.  They  are  not  imaginative,  they 
are  not  overstrained,  highfiown,  or  romantic ;  but 
they  breathe  the  warm  and  natural  sentiments  of 
an  affectionate,  grateful,  and  hopeful,  though  time^ 
taught  spirit,  and  give  us  everything  to  hope  for 
the  future  happiness  of  the  subdued  and  chastened 
writer.  The  world-imposed  "task**  was  happily 
ended ;  the  ^  false  and  feverish'*  condition  of  being 
surmounted,  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  rising, 
if  distantly,  yet  bright  and  clear,  in  steadfast  if 
lober  hues,  when  L.  E.  L.  wrote  these  affectionate 
verses,  on  leaving  England  : — 


TO  MBS. 


My  own  kind  friend,  long  years  may  pass 

Ere  thou  and  I  sluJl  meet, 
Long  yean  may  pass  ere  I  again 

Shall  ait  beside  thy  feet. 

My  flMToarita  place ! — I  conld  look  up, 

And  meet  in  weal  or  woe 
The  kindest  looks  I  ever  knew — 

That  I  shall  ever  know. 

How  many  hours  have  pass'd  away 

In  that  accnstom'd  place, 
Thy  answer  lighting,  ere  it  came, 

That  kind  and  thoughtftil  fkce  t 

How  many  sorrows,  many  cares, 

Have  sought  thee  like  a  shrine  I 
Thoughts  that  have  shnnn'd  all  other  thoughtS| 

Were  trusted  safe  to  thine. 

How  patient,  and  how  kind  thou  wert  I 

How  gentle  in  thy  words  1 
Never  a  harsh  one  came  to  mar 

The  spirit's  tender  chords. 

In  hours  of  bitter  suffering. 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  was  near ; 
And  every  day  it  grew  more  land. 

And  every  day  more  dear. 

The  bitter  ftelings  were  assuaged, 

The  angry  were  subdued, 
Ever  thy  gentle  influence 

Caird  back  my  better  mood. 

Am  I  too  happy  now! — I  feel 

Sometimes  as  if  I  were ; 
The  fbture  that  before  me  lies 

Has  many  an  unknown  care. 


I  cannot  choose  but  marvel  too, 

That  this  new  loye  can  be 
More  powerful  within  my  heart, 

Than  what  I  feel  for  thee. 

Didst  thou,  thyself,  once  feel  such  loTe 

So  strong  within  the  mind, 
That  for  its  sake  thou  wert  content 

To  leave  all  else  behind  f 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  less — 

I  even  love  thee  more ; 
I  ask  thy  blessing,  ere  I  go 

Far  from  my  natlTs  shore  I 

How  often  shall  I  think  of  thee, 

In  many  a  future  soene  I 
How  can  affection  ever  be 

To  me,  what  thine  has  been  ? 

How  many  words,  scarce  noticed  now^ 

Will  rise  upon  my  heart, 
TouchM  with  a  deeper  tenderness. 

When  we  are  far  apart  I 

I  do  not  say,  forget  me  not, 

For  thou  wilt  not  fbrget ; 
Nor  do  I  say,  regret  me  not, 

I  know  thou  wilt  regret. 

And  bitterly  shall  I  regret 

The  friend  I  leave  behind, 
I  shall  not  find  another  friend 

So  careful  and  so  kind. 

I  met  thee  when  my  childish  thoughts 
Were  fresh  from  childhood's  hours. 

That  pleasant  April  time  of  life, 
Half  fancies  and  half  flowers. 

Since  then  how  many  a  change  and  shade, 
In  life's  web  have  been  wrought  I 

Change  has  in  every  feeling  been. 
And  change  in  every  thought. 

But  there  has  been  no  change  in  thee. 

Since  to  thy  feet  I  came, 
In  Joy  or  sorrow's  confidence, 

And  still  thou  wert  the  same. 

Farewell,  my  own  beloved  friend  I 

A  few  years  soon  pass  by ; 
And  the  heart  makes  its  own  sweet  home 

Beneath  a  stranger  sky. 

A  home  of  old  remembrances       •> 

Where  old  affections  dwell ; 
While  Hope,  that  looks  to  other  days, 

Soothes  even  this  farewell. 

Strong  is  the  omen  at  my  heart, 

That  we  again  shall  meet ; 
God  bless  thee,  till  I  take,  once  more, 

My  own  place  at  thy  feet ! 
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As  long  diBquisitionB  are  at  all  times  tiresome, 
and  often  defeat  the  object  they  were  intended  to 
promote,  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  myself  within 
moderate  bounds. 

In  commencing  these  remarks  upon  the  Com 
Laws,  I  think  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
manner  of  their  working  may  not  be  misplaced. 
The  duties  are  regulated  by  the  aggregate  of  six 
weeks*  general  averages,  compiled  from  the  returns 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  England;  these 
returns  are  made  up  from  the  sales  of  British  grain. 
In  London  the  seller  is  the  person  required  to  give 


in  this  return;  in  all  other  places  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  buyer.  Each  week  a  fresh  average  is  added  to 
the  six,  the  earliest  of  which  is  struck  off ;  by  this 
means,  a  constant  variation  in  the  aggregate  is 
effected.  When  the  wheat  aggregate  arrives  at 
sixty-six  shillings  per  quarter,  the  duty,  which 
only  receded  previously  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
per  quarter  as  the  average  rose  a  corresponding 
sum,  for  tlio  next  two  shiUings  advance,  declines 
two  shillings  upon  each  shilling ;  for  the  succeed- 
ing two  shillings,  the  duty  declines  three  shillings 
for  each  shillmg ;  and  then  four  shillings  for  each 
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one  the  price  adyances ;  until  it  reaches  seventy- 
three  shillings  per  quarter,  when  the  duty  hecomes 
one  shilling  per  quarter ;  which  duty  does  not  vary, 
however  high  the  averages  may  go. 

The  ohject  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  to 
protect  the  landowners  against  very  low  prices, 
while,  by  allowing  foreign  grain  to  come  in,  it 
prevented  them  obtaining  very  exorbitant  rates : 
that  it  has  not  had  this  effect,  I  think,  has  been 
proved,  and  will  be  disputed  by  no  one.  My  object 
in  writing  this  letter,  is  to  exhibit  the  various  means 
by  which  the  speculator  renders  these  laws  sub- 
servient to  his  own  ends.  Before  entering  upon 
my  subject,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
an  article  hitherto  unnoticed  by  writers  on  the 
Com  Laws :  I  refer  to  oats,  upon  which  the  duty 
only  sinks  to  its  minimum  point  when  the  aggre- 
gate reaches  the  enormous  price  of  thirty-one  shil- 
lings per  quarter ;  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
high  figure  upon  the  duty,  that,  until  this  year,  a 
lower  one  than  four  shillings  and  ninepence  per 
quarter  has  never  been  paid,  and  it  has  only  (I 
believe)  twice  reached  that  sum  since  the  law  was 
brought  into  operation. 

But  to  return  to  the  manner  in  which  these  laws 
are  made  void,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
practices  which  have  been  resorted  to  lately,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  former  times.  In  the  first 
place,  the  averages  may  be  affected  by  the  holder 
of  bonded  com  buying  or  selling  English  wheat, 
say  of  sixty  lbs.  per  bushel  made  up  to  sixty-three 
lbs. ;  each  additional  tb.  per  bushel  being  worth  about 
one  shilling  per  quarter;  he  may  also  obtain  a 
higher  price  by  delivering  it  at  a  distance,  which, 
in  many  instances,  costs  between  three  and  four 
shillings  per  quarter.  Sales  may  also  be  made  at 
very  high  rates,  the  seller  agreeing  to  return  a  laige 
sum  in  the  shape  of  allowance  or  discount.  He 
may  also  materially  alter  the  averages  by  buying 
up  all  the  low-priced  and  inferior  samples  without 
making  returns  of  such  purchases,  and  so  keep 
them  out  of  the  market  altogether.  But  these  are 
only  some  of  the  minor  and  more  innocent  evasions 
in  use.  I  now  come  to  treat  of  fictitious,  that  is, 
entirely  fictitious  sales.  The  following  conversa- 
tion, of  which  I  was  an  ear-witness,  will  explain, 
better  than  I  can,  the  system  of  making  ''  Duty 
Sales."  I  do  not  use  the  exact  words,  but  give 
the  substance. 

A,  B,  C,  and  D,  were  all  holders  of  bonded  wheat 
to  a  large  amount.  On  the  market,  A  came  to  B 
and  addressed  him  thus: — 

*^  B,  you  are  a  large  holder  of  bonded  wheat  as 
well  as  myself :  now,  I  have  six  hundred  quarters 
of  very  fine  English  wheat,  which  you  must  buy  of 
me  at  seventy-five  shillings  per  quarter." 

B  replied,  "  Well,  you  know,  I  cannot  take  the 
wheat  at  that  money ;  but,  however,  I  will  buy 
it  of  you  upon  this  condition, — ^that  if  I  do  not  like 
my  bargain,  you  will  take  it  off  my  hands  again; 
for  I  suppose  all  you  want  in  selling  it  is  to  im- 
prove the  averages." 

A.— «0h,  certainly!  I  will  do  that;  I  shall 
stand  between  you  and  harm ;  but  there  are  C 
and  D,  who  are  also  interested :  you  must  make 
one  of  tJiem  buy  the  wheat  of  you,  and  I  can  pur-  | 


chase  it  again  from  them,  and  so  keep  matten  aU 
right." 

B  take^  care  to  enter  it  in  his  purchase-book; 
and  among  his  returns  of  purchases,  he  gives  in  the 
following: — 

**  Bought  of  A  six  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  at 
seventy-five  shillings  per  quarter." 

This  of  course  tells  heavily  upon  the  local  aye- 
rage,  in  which  the  quantity  generally  returned 
varies  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  quar- 
ters, and  from  the  above  sale  a  high  average  is  pro- 
duced. 

B  next  sells  the  wheat  in  question  to  C,  at  per- 
haps an  advance  of  sixpence  per  quarter,  to  saYe 
appearances :  this  b  also  regularly  entered  through 
their  books.  In  like  manner,  D  purchases  the 
wheat  of  C,  and  he  again  resells  to  the  origiiul 
proprietor  A,  in  whose  possession  it  has  all  along 
been,  no  delivery  having  ever  been  made  of  it,  ex- 
cept when  the  parties  are  very  cautious,  and  then 
the  key  of  the  loft  in  which  it  is  lying  may  be 
hung  up  in  the  office  of  each  individual  as  be  buys 
it ;  A  having  access  to  it  at  all  times,  keeping  it 
under  hb  own  inspection,  and  turning  or  screening 
it  without  the  slightest  reference  being  made  to  any 
one  of  the  others.  In  this  manner  a  parcel  of  six 
hundred  quartersof  wheat  is  made  to  represent  sales 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  quar- 
ters, in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  as  the  persons 
acting  might  deem  it  advisable ;  the  law  being,  that 
if  a  parcel  of  British  grain  is  sold  fifty  times  in  one 
day,  it  must  be  as  often  returned.  The  inspector 
may  go  to  these  merchants  and  inquire  about  these 
transactions:  they  show  him  the  purchase  and 
sale  books;  and  if  he  still  continues  incredulau-s 
so  obliging  are  they,  that  they  wiU  even  show  him 
the  wheat  itself.  What  can  he  then  do?  He 
cannot  with  certainty  say  that  it  is  not  a  fair  sale, 
however  much  he  may  doubt  it ;  he  is^  therefore, 
obliged  to  include  it  in  the  calculation  of  his  ave- 
rage. The  instance  I  have  above  narrated  was  one  in 
which  a  great  degree  of  caution,  more  than  is  gene- 
rally thought  necessary  was  used.  I  knew  of  more 
than  one  individual  returning  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  grain  as  bought  of  another,  who  not  only  did 
not  sell  it,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until  the 
inspector  called  upon  him  to  make  inquiries  about 
it.  To  such  an  extent  is  fraud  carried  on  in  these 
returns,  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  last  ^'ear, » 
large  a  quantity  as  five  hundred  and  sixty  quartern 
of  rye  was  returned  as  sold  in  London  at  the  price 
of  fifty-seven  shillings  per  quarter.  Now,  every  one 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knovs 
that  scarcely  any  rye  is  sold  in  Biark  Lane ;  and 
even  had  any  been  sold  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
the  finest  would  not  have  realized  more  than  thirty- 
eight  shillings  per  quarter  at  the  utmost :  the  Tery 
week  before  this  took  place,  the  return  finomDorium 
was  about  eighty  quarters  at  thirty  shillings  per 
quarter.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  in  the 
present  ytfar,  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
making  for  the  redaction  of  the  duty  on  wheat, 
(in  respect  to  this  I  speak  in  round  numberss) 
twenty  thousand  quarters  were  returned  in  London 
at  eighty  shillings  per  quarter;  within  less  than  a 
month  ^fter^  tb«  object  having  b^n  acoomplished| 
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the  retarnfi  had  fallen  down  to  four  thousand  quar- 
tenataixty-fourshillings  per  quarter :  which  clearly 
prores  that  false  sales  had  been  given  in ;  as  the 
amvals  had  in  no  degree  decreased,  and  the  fall  in 
the  markets  during  that  time  did  not  exceed  five 
shillings  per  quarter,  if  so  much. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  holders  of  bonded  com ;  let  us  now 
examine  the  effects  of  the  law  upon  the  holders  of 
free  corn.  The  speculator  in  British  grain  seeing 
that,  from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  forms  his  stock,  the  duty  is  likely  to 
recede,  goes  to  a  fellow-holder,  and  sells  him  a  large 
quantity  at  a  very  low  price ;  the  other,  of  course, 
engaging  not  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract The  probable  decline  in  duty  has  been, 
howeyer,  in  the  interim,  observed  by  a  merchant, 
who  immediately  orders  a  quantity  from  abroad, 
that  he  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  grain,  how  great  must  be  his  disappointment 
and  vexation  to  find,  that  by  the  surreptitiousretums 
of  the  holders  of  English  grain,  the  averages  have 
been  so  much  deprened,  that  with  the  then  present 
oouve  of  things,  he  sees  no  possibility  of  turning 
his  com  to  a  good  account:  he,  therefore,  opposes 
fraud  to  fraud,  and  endeavours  to  raise  the  average ; 
hnt  while  so  engaged,  the  others  get  through  their 
stocks  at  an  extraordinary  high  price,  and  when 
the  unporter  does  get  the  duty  oiF,  he  finds  the  oon- 
ramers  are  all  stocked  with  the  article,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  part  with  his  on  very  low  terms,  to  sell 
it  at  all.  Thus  the  fair  trader  is  deprived  of  that 
gain  which  should  reward  his  adventure,  and  the 
public  obliged  to  pay  more  than  its  value  to  obtain 
com.  The  next  and  last  evasion  I  have  to  bring  for- 
ward is  decidedly  the  most  nefarious  of  the  whole. 
It  will  be  best  understood  by  the  relating  of  the 
following  fact :  A  few  years  ago,  after  a  harvest 
like  that  of  1899,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  in  the  nortliem  counties  was  sprouted  and 
nnsonnd,  in  one  of  the  large  towns  situated  in  one 
of  those  counties,  a  house,  then  doing  the  most 
bniiness,  held  a  large  quantity  of  very  superior 
wheat  in  bond.  As  tiie  low  price  of  the  unsound 
wheat  kept  the  averages  depressed,  and  so  prevented 
the  liberation  of  foreign  com,  it  was  in  great  de- 
mand, and  sold  for  exceedingly  high  prices.  In 
the  stock  granaries  in  which  this  wheat  was 
lying,  the  loft  immediately  above  was  not  under 
bond,  nor  was  the  one  directly  beneath:  into  the 
higher  loft  a  quantity  of  this  inferior  wheat  was 
put,  which,  at  a  convenient  time,  was  run  down 
through  the  floors  into  the  bonded  loft,  out  of  which 
A  corresponding  quantity  of  the  foroign  was  let  into 
the  loft  below.  The  differonce  in  value  between 
the  two  sorts  might  be  forty  or  forty-two  shillings 
perquarter.  The  Custom-house  officers  beingf  or  the 
most  part  ]gnorantmen,seeingthequantityremained, 
were  quite  unable  to  discover  the  trick  that  had  been 
performed.  This  English  wheat  not  being  of  more 
than  half  the  value  of  the  foreign,  was  permitted 
to  ly  until  the  duty  declined  to  a  low  rate,— thus 


they  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  scarcity  without 
the  risk  of  decline,  when  the  bonded  wheat  was 
thrown  upon  the  [market.  One  instance  came  to 
my  knowledge  where  the  party  removed  the  bonded 
wheat  without  substituting  any  other  for  it ;  which 
act  might  never  have  been  found  out,  as  the  lofts 
are  not  regularly  inspected,  and  he  might  have 
paid  the  low  duty  when  it  came ;  which  would 
have  been  taken  at  the  Custom-house  as  if  all  was 
right. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
deduce,  that  the  Com  Laws,  as  they  are  at  present 
constituted,  are  little  else  than  a  premium  for  dis- 
honesty, and  a  mischief  to  that  man  who  is  too 
upright  to  practise  it. 

If  the  landlords  must  be  protected  by  a  duty,  let 
it  be  done  by  a  moderate  fixed  one ;  the  expenses  of 
transit  and  sale  forming  no  slight  obstacle  to  the 
bringing  in  of  foreign  grain  at  a  price  ruinous  to 
our  growers.  In  ti^e  height  of  summer,  when 
freights  and  insurances  are  at  their  lowest,  the  ex- 
penses from  Hamburg,  the  nearest  port,  on  wheat, 
valuing  it  at  sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  would  be  as 
follows: — Freight,  two  i^illings  and  sixpence  per 
quarter;  insurance,  sixpence  per  quarter;  short 
measure,  threepence  per  quarter;  landing,  six- 
pence per  quarter ;  town  dues  and  wharfage,  one 
penny  per  quarter ;  commission  and  del  crederey 
two  shillings  and  fivepenceper  quarter:  in  all,  six 
shillings  and  thnepence  per  quarter.  From 
the  mora  distant  ports,  those  from  which  we 
receive  the  largest  supplies,  Rostock,  Stettin,  and 
Dantzig,  the  freight  is  two  shillings  per  quarter 
more  ^n  from  Hamburg.  A  higher  insurance, 
and  the  Sound  Dues,  must  also  be  added.  The 
charges  from  St.  Petersburgh,  Archangel,  and 
Odessa  are  very  considerably  higher.  These  ex- 
penses, of  tliemselves,  would,  in  my  opinion,  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  the  Britiidi  agriculturist; 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foregoing  cal- 
culations are  made  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  at 
the  most  favourable  season,  and  that  in  the  charges 
I  have  not  included  anything  for  loft-rent  and 
turning,  which  are  well  known  to  be  very  expen- 
sive. Of  the  other  kinds  of  grain  I  need  say  little, 
as  on  oats^  valuing  them  at  twenty-two  shillings 
per  quarter,  the  charges  from  Konigsberg,  Eael,  or 
Rostock,  amount,  at  tiie  lowest  computation,  to  five 
shillings  and  fourpence  per  quarter.  The  charges 
on  barley,  rye,  beans,  and  pease,  are  proportionjJly 
between  wheat  and  oats.  I  have  studiously  avoided 
in  this  paper  saying  an3rthing  of  the  benefit  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  La^s  would  confer  upon  the 
country,  in  the  improvement  and  increase  of  our 
manufactures,  and  the  supplying  of  our  population 
with  cheap  bread,  as  these  have  been  dwelt  upon  by 
many  much  abler  than  myself.  All  that  I  have 
stated  I  can,  from  personal  knowledge,  vouch  for ; 
as  much  has  passed  under  my  own  immediate  di- 
rection. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

A  Conx  Merchant, 
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ODE  TO  LOCH  LOMOND. 


'Tis  morn,  and  o'er  Ben  Lomond's  brow 

FlingB  the  pale  moon  her  partmg  glow : 

Kesumes  the  sun  his  orient  dress, 

And  bathes  the  lake  in  loreliness ; 

And  gilds  the  isles  that  o'er  it  lie 

Like  clouds  on  an  inverted  sky : 

In  bracing  sweep  the  early  breeze 

Comes  forth  to  wake  the  drowsy  trees : 

The  fisher  hoists  his  patch  of  sail, 

And  spreads  it  to  the  kindly  gale ; 

While  hoarse  and  rude  the  w^d-fowl  screams, 

As  if  to  scare  thy  deep  night  dreams  1 

Oh !  then,  blessed  Lake,  what  heart  so  dull 

As  not  to  feel  thee  beautifnl ! 

Bright  Lake,  fh>m  yon  blue  canopy 
The  mid-day  sun  now  smiles  on  thee  1 
Full  fain  his  hot  red  beams  to  lave 
Deep,  deep,  beneath  thy  gelid  wave. 
As  he,  all  warm  in  love's  young  joy. 
That  woos  a  maiden  cold  and  coy : 
The  birds  that  flit  thy  margin  by 
Imbue  the  air  with  melody : 
The  fishes  'neath  thy  waters  play, 
And  there  hold  blythsome  holiday : 
The  rustic's  whistling  o'er  his  plough. 
The  kine  are  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
The  lambs  iWsk  round  the  shepherd  boy ; 
In  ripples  smooth  thou  smil'st  thy  joy. 
And  prattling  babes  thy  pebbles  cull,—       < 
Oh  I  now  too  thou  art  beautiful ! 
In  rich  red  hues  the  gorgeous  even 
Now  steeps  the  deep  serene  of  hearen ! 
Wearied  of  play  ^e  little  springs 
Now  hush  in  thee  their  murmuringSy 
As  romping  children,  sport-opprest, 
Cottoh  calmly  on  their  motiier's  breast. 


Now  youths  and  maidens  pace  thy  shore, 
And  con  the  heart's  loved  lesson  o'er ; 
Or  pause  to  list  the  strains  that  float 
Across  thee  firom  the  distant  boat ; 
And  fbel,  as  breast  to  breast  is  beating. 
As  cheek  with  cheek  is  purely  meeting. 
As  eye  to  eye  fond  tale  is  telling, 
As  soul  to  soul  is  softly  swelling, — 
Feel  that  if  bliss  on  earth  there  be, 
'Tis  thein  this  holy  eve  by  thee : 
At  twilight's  hour  so  oiJm,  so  cool, 
O  Lake,  thou'rt  e'en  more  beautiliil ! 

Now  midnight  spreads  her  sable  pall, 
A  solemn  stillness  bindeth  all : 
No  music  now  the  listener  hears 
Save  the  hashed  music  of  the  spheres. 
That  sail  o'er  heaven  all  silently. 
As  boats  with  muffled  oars  on  tiiee. 
Oh  I  fkir  I  ween  looks  forth  the  moon. 
And  shames  the  broad  red  flare  of  noon ! 
Sweet  vestal  maid,  to  whom  'tis  givoi 
To  tend  the  myriad  fires  of  heaven ! 
Blushing  in  bashful  vanity. 
She  comes  to  glass  herself  in  thee : 
And  Hesper  flameth  fiercely  bright 
To  gem  the  queenly  brow  of  night. 
The  breexes  in  their  cloud-piled  halls 
Now  sleep — ^yet  sigh  at  intervals, 
Quicksilvering  thy  waters  pure. 
And  raising  waves  in  miniature : 
Now  send  Uiey  them  in  reverence  meet 
To  kiss  the  aged  mountain's  feet. 
Then  cease  becalmed — and  in  the  lull 
O  Lake  thou  art  most  beautiful  1 
Glasgow, 
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BY  CYHITS. 


Some  people  live  to  prophesy,  othen  prophesy 
to  lire.  These  two  classes  indude,  we  opine,  no 
mean  fraction  of  the  human  family.  There  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  a  post- Adamite,  gifted  with  a  mode- 
rate quantum  of  the  humps  of  Hope  and  Wonder, 
who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  hinted  or  as- 
serted his  prescience  of  forthcoming  events.  But 
the  classes  to  which  we  allude  stand  out  from  the 
mass  of  mankind,  glorying  in  the  possession  of  a 
distinctive  characteristic,  hedged  about  by  pecu- 
liar attributes,  gifted  with  an  envied  exclusiveness 
of  mental  perspicacity.  Tliis  distinction  arises  in 
the  case  of  one,  from  a  constitutional  necessity  to 
go  on  prophesying  and  to  prophesy ;  in  that  of  the 
other,  from  a  social  or  ])ositional  necessity.  You 
may  recognise  an  individual  of  the  first  class  by 
the  prepense  character  of  his  visage, — an  eye  look- 
ing at  you  and  into  the  future  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,— ^a  glance  of  apocalyptic  import,  and  an  oc- 
casional utterance  of  such  phrases  as  **  wait  a  lit- 
tle," **  something  is  at  hand,"  "  a  hundred  years 
hence,"  &c.  He  has  no  eye  for  the  present ;  a 
hurried  glance  for  the  past;  but  ihe  hieroglyphic 


future  is  his  daily  study,  and  his  mystic  ken  be- 
comes keener  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  its 
object.  Swedenborgians,  Irvingites,  andmowpw- 
ticularly  the  founders  of  these  sects,  are  specimens 
of  this  class.  Those  belonging  to  Uie  second  divi- 
sion may  or  may  not  have  an  organic  propenaty 
to  be  perpetually  winking,  and  nodding,  and  hint- 
ing at  their  intimacy  wiUi  the  phantasmagoria  of 
the  world  to  come.  But  their  badge  of  distinction 
is  equally  open  to  recognition.  They  snatch  at  the 
prophetic  mantle  for  it  is  lined  wiUi  gold.  Ther 
trade  in  predictions,  and  find  it  profitable  to  barter 
kingdoms  for  an  obolus.  A  larg^  portion  of  thi<i 
class  are  to  be  found  with  glossy  locks,  piercinsr 
black  eyes,  sun-burnt  faces,  and  chattering  out- 
landish gibberish,  crowding  at  nightfall  beside  tht-ir 
picturesque  encampments  along  many  a  hedgo-Tvw 
in  merry  England,  chanting,  **  'Tis  merry,  'tis  mer- 
ry, in  good  greenwood  ;**  or,  masticating  the  well- 
fed  goose,  which  the  proprietor  of  a  neighbourini: 
barn-yard  fondly  deems,  wiU,  at  no  distant  hour, 
grace  with  its  genial  presence  his  own  groaniiuf 
board.    Another  tribe  of  this  Tiresian  genus,  by 
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no  means  deficient  in  namberfi»  are  to  be  found, 
qaiU  in  hand,  in  a  cobwebbed  attic,  mangling  and 
leconstrncting  the  dynasties  and  destinies  of  Europe, 
aHas,  elaborating  from,  their  toil-wrought  brain, 
the  maUrkl  of  a  leading  article.  A  third  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  periods  at  which  they  manifest 
the  o^itf .  In  the  case  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
being  vacated,  or  of  a  general  election,  from  village 
tab  or  city  hustings  they  pour  the  Delphic  flood 
over  the  masses  of  the  uninspired.  But  we  leave 
it  to  the  phllanthropologist  to  make  a  scientific 
delineation,  and  minute  classification  of  the  promi- 
nent features  in  this  most  interesting  department 
of  Natural  History.  Ail  we  shall  attempt,  is  to 
make,  vaguely  as  well  as  concisely  enough  for  the 
general  reader,  and  with  sufficient  comprehensive- 
ness  for  the  strictest  Cuvierlan,  an  illustration  of 
one  or  two  Tarieties  of  claimants  to  the  prophetical 
character. 

Profoundly  philosophizing  on  the  subject,  we 
have  resolved  all  the  varieties  under  two  heads, — 
Prophets  of  Sunshine,  and  Prophets  of  Gloom,  each 
of  which  comprises  three  subdivisions: — ^the  Grand 
or  Homeric,  the  Pathetic  or  Ovidian,  the  Humbug 
or  Quixotic.  There  are  certain  epochs  in  the  ex- 
istence of  individuals  and  nations  that  bear  emi- 
nently on  the  elements  of  the  prophetical  character, 
rousing  the  most  sober  and  unimaginative  spirits 
into  the  consciousness  of  possessing  a  power  of  see- 
ing far  into  futurity, — a  faculty  which  had  merely 
enabled  them  to  anticipate  the  exigencies  of  the 
sQcceeding  day,  or  the  results  of  an  impending 
lavsuit,  till  the  epoch  in  question  freed  from  re* 
straint  the  fount  of  Inspiration,  and  flung  forth 
the  resistless  stream  of  prophecy, — a  mighty  tor- 
rent, sweeping  away  with  resistless  force  the  bar- 
riers of  rigid  calculation.  Such  an  epoch  was  the 
Union,  when  the  Seers  of  the  Saxon  beheld,  rushing 
down  from  the  wild  and  barren  mountains  of  the 
north,  a  multitudinous  horde  of  gaunt  and  breech- 
less  barbarians,  to  devour  the  fruits  of  southern  in- 
dustry, while  those  of  the  Celtic  race  cried  aloud, 
"  Woe,  woe  to  Scotland !  the  crown  hath  fallen  from 
her  head, — her  liberty  is  extinct, — her  altars  are 
desecrated, — the  religion  of  her  Covenant-patriots 
w  trampled  under  foot, — and  its  ministers  compell- 
ed to  hide  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth  to  escape 
the  sword  of  the  persecutor."  Such  an  epoch  was 
the  French  revolution,  when  the  stream  of  prophecy 
overflowed  every  street,  highway,  and  hedgerow 
ui  Europe ;  when  the  confident  announcement  that 
pes«e  and  justice  had  descended  upon  earth;  that 
a  few  brief  years  would  behold  one  vast  republic, 
embracing  the  globe,  in  which  the  voice  of  oppres- 
won  would  be  mute,  philanthropy  regulate  every 
action,  and  universal  love  unite  the  long-estranged 
members  of  the  human  race,  into  one  free  and 
happy  brotherhood, — was  met  by  the  equally  con- 
fident assertion  tliat  a  deluge  of  evil  was  about  to 
inundate  the  world ;  and  that  virtue,  happiness, 
religion,  the  hearth,  tlie  altar  and  the  throne, 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  devourmg  flood, 
anch  an  epoch  was  Parliamentary  Reform,  when, 
to  the  ear  of  one,  the  first  clod  cast  into  the  grave 
^f  Boroughbridge  sounded  the  funeral  knell  of 
"f>erty  in  Europe;  while,  to  that  of  another,  the 


same  sound  was  a  note  of  that  anthem  chanted  by 
angels  over  the  sepulchre  of  slavery.  As  the  last- 
mentioned  event  was  the  introduction  of  the  latest 
grand  era  of  prophetical  impulse,  we  shall  briefly 
advert  to  a  few  of  the  leading  annunciations  that 
apprized  the  ignorant  and  unforeseeing  of  the  oc- 
currences which  held  ^^proxima  lucis  loca,"  the 
portentous  births  hid  in  Uie  womb  of  futurity. 

Chapter  I. — In  which  Homeric  the  First  talketh 
grandly  about  liberty  and  steam;  and  Homeric  the 
Second  flatly  contradicteth  him. 

A.D.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  years,  the  orator  ascended  the  mount  of  Pro« 
damation,  and  thus  spoke  ore  rotundo : — 

"  A  light  hath  arisen  upon  the  earth — the  clouds 
of  superstition  have  rolled  from  the  sky.  Liberty 
hath  planted  her  standard,  and  the  black  banner 
of  despotism  is  trembling  in  the  hands  of  its  sup- 
porters. The  time  is  at  hand  when  mankind,  un- 
trammelled in  their  high  mental  energies,  shall 
assert  in  the  face  of  heaven  the  power  and  gran- 
deur of  human  nature,  strong  in  the  might  of  in- 
telligence and  freedom.  Europe  is  sensitive  in 
every  fibre  of  her  moral  frame  to  the  high  and  glo- 
rious impulse.  France  hath  bounded  like  a  young 
Hercules  from  the  poppied  couch  of  slavery.  Italy 
is  alive  to  ancient  recollections,  and  pours  con- 
tempt on  the  triple  crown.  Gennany,  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  strong  in  knowledge,  waits  the 
signal  to  unshackle.  A  spirit  is  abroad  that  will, 
in  a  few  years,  convert  the  sword  into  a  reaping 
hook,  and  the  fiery  glance  of  national  hatred,  into 
the  smile  of  unbounded  amity,  in  every  clime 
peopled  by  the  descendents  of  Japhet.  Then 
shall  the  intellect  of  emanicipated  and  enlightened, 
millions  fraternize ;  and  what  in  the  universe  of 
matter  can  oppose  the  energies  of  such  accumulat- 
ed divinity !  The  pride  of  Ocean,  tamed  and  hum- 
ble as  the  clods  of  the  valley,  shall  own  the  omni- 
potence of  steam.  Science  shall  control  the  aerial 
currents,  and  enable  the  Scottish  tourist  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  winding  Forth, — gaze  on  the  wrecks 
of  almighty  Rome, — luxuriate  on  the  wonders  of 
the  seven-hilled  queen  of  the  east, — sweep  tran- 
quil and  secure  across  the  raging  Bosphorus,— 
pause  amid  the  ruins  of  primeval  empire, — afloat 
above  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Uie  Himalaya,  and  re- 
turn to  the  blue  hills,  silver  streams,  and  freebom 
bosoms  of  his  native  land,  w^ithin  the  course  of  one 
revolving  moon." 

*' I  beheld,"  was  the  the  oraculum  of  Homeric 
respondent,  ^^and  lol  Britain  was  clothed  with 
honour  and  majesty,  the  undisputed  queen  of 
Ocean;  the  maker  and  unmaker  of  continental 
dynasties;  the  focus  of  all  the  rays  of  science  and 
erudition ;  the  shrine  of  truth,  virtue,  and  wis- 
dom; the  dispenser  of  celestial  blessings  to  every 
region  of  the  earth.  But  the  star  of  her  glory  liath 
set, — ^the  time  is  at  hand  when  her  fleets  will  be 
scattered, — ^her  armies  vanquished, — ^her  flag  in- 
sulted,— her  name  regarded  as  a  byword  and  a 
mockery ;  while,  internally  a  prey  to  savage  anar- 
chy, she  will  cower  in  impotent  dismay,  a  wretch- 
ed and  dismembered  wreck  of  what  she  once  was, 
before  the  aggression  of  her  puniest  foe.  Babylon, 
Carthage,  Tadinor,  urc  types  of  her;  and  the  mer- 
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chants  of  future  years  will  ponder  as  they  tread 
among  a  few  straggling  wealher-heaten  huts,  in- 
habited by  the  sons  of  wretchedness ;  and  whisper 
sadly  one  to  anotlier,  **  This,  this  is  all  that  r»> 
mains  of  that  great  city,  whose  merchants  were 
princes,  whose  name  was  venerated  wherever  a 
keel  could  adventure — ^the  acropolis  of  a  nation 
sacred  to  Minerva.  Let  us  tread  lightly  over  the 
grave  of  that  mighty  heart  now  for  ever  stiU,  and 
muse  on  the  consequences  of  that  restless  spirit  of 
iimovation,  that  prostrated  the  glorious  barriers  of 
ancestral  institutions  before  the  raging  waves  of 
fierce  democracy." 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending the  lofty  visions  of  these  gifted  seers,  that 
whatever  phase  the  aspect  of  events  presents,  is  a 
decided  and  unimpeachable  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  their  prediction.  What  a  melancholy 
blank  in  the  chronicles  of  prophecy,  is  caused  by 
the  loss  of  that  sublime  oration  pronounced  by 
Cheops,  when  the  last  stone  was  placed  on  hb  ar- 
tificial mountain,  on  the  march  of  architectural 
intellect,  till  the  valley  of  ancient  Nilua  would  be  too 
narrow  for  the  splendid  trophies  of  the  masonic  art! 

Who  knows  not  what  Cleon,  the  wealthiest  mer- 
diant  in  Thebes,  said  to  a  blind  minstrel,  who 
sung  the  exploits  of  gods  and  god-begotten  heroes 
before  the  porch  of  his  stately  mansion ;  ^  Mson- 
ides,  thou  art  old,  but  thou  dialt  survive  thy  poe- 
try. Come  with  me  and  I  will  employ  thee  to 
soothe  my  children  with  the  charms  of  thy  music, 
and  a  reward  shall  be  thine  beyond  what  thou 
wilt  ever  obtain  by  dealing  out  thy  inanities  to 
the  gaping  Thebans." 

•  Chapter  II. — ^In  which  Pathetic  the  First  is 
much  afiected  with  the  miseries  of  the  poor;  and 
Pathetic  the  Second  has  not  much  to  say  in  fovour 
of  modem  education. 

■ 

''I  beheld,"  exclaims  the  Pathetic  from  the 
Pisgah  of  Prophesy,  '^the  weeping  victim  of  a  false 
and  unnatural  state  of  society,  struggling  from 
morning  to  night  with  barely  sufficient  time  allot- 
ted him  to  eat  his  scanty  meal,  exerting  to  the  ut- 
most his  overworked  and  exhausted  powers  to  ob- 
tain a  miserable  pittance;  I  saw  hbn  throw  his 
toil-worn  and  lacerated  limbs  on  a  straw  pallet, 
and  pray  to  €rod  for  death  to  terminate  his  woes. 
I  beheld  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  nation, 
that  claims  to  be  at  the  pinnacle  of  moral  enlight- 
enment, a  frightful  mass  of  misery, — ^the  million 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  want,  to  minister 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  pampered  few, — thousands 
endowed  with  fine  sensibilities,  and  capable  of  high 
achievements  in  literature  and  science,  shut  out  by 
the  fierce  necessities  of  their  condition  from  har- 
bouring an  idea  not  chained  down  to  the  wants  of 
the  present  hour,  and  unable  to  snatch  the  short- 
est interval  to  cultivate  the  nobler  powers  of  their 
nature.  But  the  glorious  future  exhibits  no  fea- 
ture of  tills  unnatural  wretchedness.  I  behold  the 
broad  expanse  of  this  fair  world  meted  out  into 
parallelograms.  I  see  every  man  sitting  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  him 
afraid.  The  humblest  peasant,  the  poorest  arti- 
san, is  in  the  <juiet  jwssession  of  leisure,  food,  and 
the  means  of  domestic  culture.    The  cry  of  heart- 


broken distress  no  longer  resounds  from  the  mud- 
built  cabin,  but  the  song  of  joy  bespeaks  the  happy 
heart  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.** 

**  Alas !"  responds  a  voice  from  the  valley  of  tri- 
bulation, ^  in  the  good  old  times,  we  beUeved  whh 
trembling.  Piety  and  superstition  went  hand  in 
hand.  We  believed  in  and  revered  thooe  aeri- 
form and  fantastic  beings,  the  faiiy  and  the  vitch 
holding  a  mysterious  companionship  with  the  hu- 
man race;  but  our  faith  and  reverence  wasalw 
strong  in  regard  to  that  awfiil  inteUigence,  who 
controlled  and  directed  for  his  own  wise  puipoee, 
their  dreaded  agency.  Thrice  happy  were  those 
days  before  all  these  changes  were  heudol^— when 
the  dead-light,  and  the  wraith,  and  the  wiard, 
and  the  warning  voice,  had  their  undouhting  be- 
lievers roundeveryfireddeof  broadScotland,— when 
the  Beltane  fires  were  kindled  with  pious  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  hnnun 
passions  and  interests,  was  acknowledged  with  re- 
ligious awe.  But  now  the  march  of  educatioD  is 
accompanied  by  the  march  of  scepticism.  The 
rocks  of  atheism  stand  out  in  frightful  prominence 
in  the  onward  career  of  that  vessel  in  which  our 
dearest  interests  are  embarked,  and  the  crash  teiH 
eome  when  the  religion  of  our  forefiathen  shall  be 
engulphed  in  the  prevailing  ocean  of  infidelitT,— 
the  anthem  of  piety  shall  no  more  be  heaid  at 
morning  and  evening  rising  to  the  thnme  of  God 
from  the  humble  cottage  of  the  pea8ant,-«Ml 
mute  shall  be  the  church-going  bell  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  hallowed  day.  The  soofier  unahaahed, 
will  publish  his  Goi:dish  creed  even  from  the 
shrine  of  our  sanctuaries.  Theage,too,ofchiTaln't 
hath  passed  away.  Instead  of  the  £tithful  and 
attached  clansman  braving  weariness,  tortoR,  and 
death,  in  defence  of  his  gallant  chieftain ;  soon  will 
the  levelling  spirit  of  democracy  annihilate  aU  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  poor  infatuated  serf  will  be  seen 
lighting  his  brand  at  the  ashes  of  the  altar  to  con- 
sume the  palace  of  his  feudal  lord." 

Chapter  III.— In  which  Humbug  the  First  dis- 
courseth  logically  of  liberty  and  equality;  ud 
Humbug  the  Second  soliloquizeth  on  the  Church 
in  danger. 

**  1  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in 
nature,*'  exclaims  a  philosopher  of  a  certain  cUs 
to  a  numerous  circle  of  auditors;  but  whether  the 
orator  is  on  the  hustings,  in  the  taproom,  or  in  the 
fields  by  moonlight,  we  are  not  permitted  to  men- 
tion, ^'that  all  men  are  bom  equal  and  free. 
Whence,  then,  inequality,  and  that  state  of  things 
that  imposes  on  one  class  all  the  miseries,  thon^b 
perhaps  not  the  name  of  slavery ;  while  on  another, 
it  confers  a  power  to  control  and  coerce  the  ac- 
tions, nay,  even  the  thoughts  of  those  eqnaUv  en- 
titied  with  themselves  to  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
Whence?  but  from  tyrannical  laws,— unjust  b^- 
tutions, — an  unhealtiiy  state  of  society,  fostered 
and  guarded  by  those  who  batten  on  the  vitals  of 
our  social  and  domestic  happiness.  This  state  oi 
things  cannot,  must  not,  endure.  Liberty  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  present  era ;  and  looking  int^ 
the  future,  I  see  no  kings  to  tax, — ^no  oligarchy  to 
oppress, — ^no  masses  of  bloated  wealth  walking 
between  us  and  the  sun." 
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This  man  raised  himself  into  parliament  and  of- 
fice on  the  shoulders  of  the  people-— and  ceased  to 
be  a  prophet.  Listen  now  to  the  monologue  of  a 
reverend  father  in  God,  as  he  painfully  raises  his 
gouty  supporters  upon  their  soft  and  silky  pedes- 
tal, and  eyes  askance  ''with  lingering  looks  of 
love/*  his  past-prandial  modicum  of  sparkling 
champagne.  ''Alas!  the  time  is  fast  approaching, 
when  these  accursed  dissenters, — woe  to  those  who 
repealed  the  blessed  test, — will  compel  us  to  live 
like  themaelres.  They  would  fain  see  usy  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  holy  apostles,  compelled  to  toil  for  a 
precarious  subsistence,  mayhap 

The  mosB  oar  bed,  the  cave  our  humble  cell. 
Our  food  the  fruits,  our  drink  the  crystal  well. 

Our  drink  the  crystal  well!   faugh!  paugh!     0 
that  this  gouty  toe  would  allow  me  to  conyinoe  my 


diocese,  that  a  country  where  a  bishop  is  doomed 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  curate,  is  essentially  a  bishop- 
less  country;  thatabishopless  countiy  is  deprived 
of  the  blessing  of  apostolical  succession,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily an  irreligious  country ;  and  will  emphati- 
cally— 0  my  toe! — go  to  the  devil.  To  me  it  is 
clear  that  Great  Britain  will  have  no  bishops — ^and 
if  no  bishops,  no  king,  no  laws,  no  religion — in 
thirty  years  to  come." 

A  beautiful  and  convincing  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  however  the  lines  of  prophetic  light, 
that  brighten  the  eyeballs  of  other  lUuminati,  vary 
as  to  the  objects  on  the  horizon  of  futurity  from 
which  they  radiate,  the  gifted  indiWduals  of  the 
latter  class  receive  theirs,  variously  coloured  though 
they  be  from  the  diversified  character  of  the  refract^ 
ing  media,  from  a  common  centre  of  procession. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

I.  Colin  Clink.    By  Charles  Hooton,  Esq. 

3  vols. 

No  modem  fictionist  has  set  the  great  English  model. 
Fielding,  so  rigidly  before  him  as  the  able  author  of 
''CoUn  Clink,'*  and  "*  BUberry Thurlaud."  This  taste,  or 
choice,  and  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  at  once  stamped 
his  works  with  a  character  of  individnality.  Something 
of  the  same  charaetemwas  discernible  in  the  fictions  of 
Uolcroft,  a  man  who  sprung  direct  from  the  mother- 
bosom  of  England  ;  though,  with  this  exception,  Hooton 
is  aniqae  as  a  disciple  of  the  great  master  of  the  purely 
English  fiction.  This  holds  especially  of  his  skilfkil  de- 
lineations of  the  personages  of  ordinary  life,  as  they  may 
6tiU  be  found  in  remote  rural  localities ;  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  humours  and  oddities  of  what  is  termed  2ov,  as 
distingniahed  fit>m  purely  vicious  life.  Hooton's  vagrants 
are  tainted  with  the  vices  peculiar  to  their  vagabond  con- 
dition, bat  they  are  not  encrusted  and  foul  with  crime, 
like  the  town-bred  ruffians  of  modem  novels.  The  moral 
incidentally  present  in  all  Fielding's  novels,  of  the  Great 
preying  upon  the  Small,  the  sharks  devouring  the  little 
fishes,  is  more  systematically  kept  in  view  by  Hooton, 
thoogh  in  many  of  the  hastily  concocted  scenes  of  ''Colin 
Clink,''  it  is  but  imperfectly  wrought  out.  Indeed,  in 
the  progress  of  that  story,  the  writer  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned his  original  design,  and  taken  up  one  which,  if 
likely  to  be  more  popular,  and  more  easily  managed, 
carries  leas  weight  of  metal.  In  the  final  acquiescence 
in  society's  iigustice,  he  loses  sight  of  poetic  justice. 

The  story,  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  papers  in 
BcKtUfi  MiteeUany,  must  be  too  fomiliar  to  the  reading 
public  to  require  description.  It  oomprehends  a  tale  of 
man's  iqjnstice  to  woman,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor.  There  is  another  story,  somewhat  eztra- 
▼agsDt  and  improbable  in  the  details,  of  the  confinement 
of  a  sane  man  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  private  mad- 
house, by  ft  reUtive,  who  wished  to  keep  possession 
of  his  property.  That  such  things  have  been,  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  they  are  fit  subjects  for  the  novelist.  Even 
when  leas  horrible  than  the  scenes  depicted  in  ''Colin 
Clink,*'  they  must  involve  mental  and  bodily  agony  to 
the  miserable  sufferer  worse  than  a  thousand  murders. 

There  is  great  truth  even  iu  the  most  grossly  exag- 
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gerated  scenes  and  characters  introduced;  as  those 
of  Miss  Sowersoft,  and  the  uncouth  lover  who  cast 
glamour  over  a  too  susceptible  spinster,  impatient  to  be 
married,  as  surely  as  the  spells,  of  which  Bottom  was  the 
hero,  wrought  upon  Titania.  The  scenes  at  the  Tavern 
Concerts,  in  which  appear  the  wretched,  hectic,  hack- 
neyed, "  old-before-her-time"  actress  and  singer,  possess 
painfull  and  powerfiil  truth.  How  many  such  victims, 
the  miserable  ministers  to  its  soHsalled  pleasures,  does 
the  Great  Babylon,  at  all  times,  carry  in  its  fevered  and 
polluted  bosom !  Is  not  the  image  of  this  poor  young 
girl,  as  it  is  here  traced,  the  fitting  personification  of  these 
hollow  pleasures  I  We  might  find  many  more  highly- 
wrought  specimens  of  this  fiction,  and  some  of  them  more 
pathetic,  but  none  conveying  a  more  usefril  moral  than 
the  following  extract.  The  scene  is  the  "saloon"  of 'a 
tavern,  the  avenue  to  which  lies  through  a  dram-shop ; 
and  Colin  Clink  is  already  more  than  half  in  love  with 
the  glittering  printa  donna  of  that  haunted  spot : — 

As  I  have  not  the  most  distant  intention  of  wearying 
either  the  reader  or  myself  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  night's  entertainment,  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  after  the  curtain  drew  up,  a  succession  of  songs, 
comic,  patriotic,  and  sentimental,  was  introduced,  and 
sung  by  various  members  of  the  professional  company. 
Amongst  these  appeared  one,  on  seeing  whom  Wintle- 
bury  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  "That's  my  sister !" 

Colin  looked.  A  beautiAil-oompIexioned  girl  was  on 
the  stage, — ^bright-eyed,  lively,  and  attractively  attired 
in  the  showy  costume  of  a  theatrical  Neapolitan  maid. 
After  a  brief  prelude  on  the  famous  Orchestncolophou- 
agpipe,  she  sung,  apparently  not  without  effbrt,  but  with 
the  most  bewitching  assumption  of  modesty  telling  its 
troubles  to  the  moon,  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  ran — 
"  Too  many  lovers  wUl  pnzde  a  maid! " 

"  Encore  ! — encore  !"  enthusiastically  cried  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  a  few  seats  in  advance,  as  he 
clapped  his  hands  madly  together,  and  tossed  his  legs 
at  random  under  the  seat  before  him, "  admirable,  bi'gar  I 
— ^me  quite  consent  vtth  dat.    Too  many  is  too  much  T' 

"Hangooorl"  lepeated  a  young  sailor,  considerably 
more  than  half-seas  over,  as  he  unconsciously  recharged 
his  pipe,  as  though  he  were  ramming  down  the  wadding 
of  a  gun,  "  hangcoor !— Go  it  agen,  Bess,  or  whatever 
your  name  is.    Hangcoor ! " 

This  word,  under  a  dozen  difibrent  pronunciations, 
ran  round  the  room,  while  Miss  Harriet  Wintlebury 
made  a  profound  curtsy,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  her 


song 


As  Colin  gazed,  and  gaxcd  again,  turned  away  his 
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«yes,  and  as  iustanUy  fixed  them  upon  the  same  beauti- 
ful object  again,  his  bosom  burned,  and  his  cheeks  grew 
flushed ;  he  felt  as  though  in  the  presence  of  a  being 
whom  he  could  think  scarcely  inferior  to  the  angels, — ^at 
least,  he  had  never  in  his  life  seeu  ttoman  as  she  is  be- 
fore. For  what  were  the  simple  beings,  under  that 
name,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  out-of-the-way  country 
nook  he  had  so  recently  left  I  What  was  his  late  mis- 
tress. Miss  Sowersofl  I — ^what  the  maids  on  the  farm  S — 
what  even  Fanny  herself ! — mere  plain,  dull,  plodding, 
lifeless  creatures  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  nothing 
more.  But  this  enchantress ! — ^his  heart  leaped  up,  and 
in  that  one  moment  he  felt  more  of  the  deep  yearning  of 
lore  than  erer  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life  he  had  felt 
before. 

**  Let  us  go  nearer,''  he  whispered  to  his  companion ; 
and  in  the  next  minute  they  were  forcing  their  way 
down  one  of  the  passages,  between  the  forms,  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Before  they  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  seat  on  the  last  form,  close  under  the 
stage-lamps,  Miss  Harriet  had  concluded  her  melody, 
and  retired  amidst  considerable  applause.  Until  the 
period  of  her  reappearance,  the  time  occupied  by  other 
performers  seemed  to  Colin  endless.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  novelty  and  freshness  of  such  an  enter- 
tainment would  have  beguiled  his  attention  deeply,  and 
resolved  hours  into  the  seeming  space  of  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  but  now  the  sense  of  pleasure  derived  from  this 
source  was  rendered  dull  and  pointless  by  comparison 
with  that  fkr  keener  delight,  that  tumultuous  throng  of 
hopeful  paesions,  which  had  so  suddenly  and  strangely 
taken  possession  of  his  bosom.  At  length  she  came 
again, — he  started,  astonished.  Could  it  be  the  same  I 
The  clear  bright  complexion  (or  what  had  seemed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room  to  be  so)  now  looked  opaque 
and  earthy ;  the  white  was  dead  white,  and  the  red  as 
abruptly  red  as  though  St.  Anthony  had  been  busy  with 
his  pencil  patching  those  cheeks  with  fire ;  while  the 
substratum  of  bone  and  flesh  looked  worn  into  a  shape 
of  anxious  pain,  that  gave  the  lie  direct  and  palpable 
to  the  colourable  pretensions  of  the  surface.  And  then 
the  handsome  bust,  which  at  a  distance  seemed  so  beau- 
tifVil,  now  appeared  a  most  miserable  artistical  mockery 
of  nature ;  and  the  fixed  meaningless  gaze, — ^the  mouth 
formally  extended  in  order  to  display  the  teeth, — the 
dead  lack-lustre  stare  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room, 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  more  distant 
portion  of  the  audience, — all  combined  deeply  and 
strongly  to  impress  the  horrible  conviction  on  the  mind, 
that  this  poor  creature,  in  spite  of  all  assumptions  and 
decorations  to  the  contrary,  was  a  rery  poor,  worn-out, 
deplorable  creature  indeed  I  It  forced  upon  the  spec- 
tator something  like  the  idea  of  a  death's  head  endea- 
vouring to  be  merry,— a  skull  fitted  with  glass  eyes,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  painted  mask  of  parchment,  striving 
to  laugh  and  look  happy,  in  order  to  be  consiBtent  with 
the  laughter  and  the  happiness  around  it.  •  Add  to  this 
the  hollow  faint  voice,  (the  mere  echo  of  the  sound  it 
once  had  been,)  pumped  up  from  lungs  that  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  power, — to  have  decayed  until  scarcely 
any  portion  remained^ — and  we  shall  feel  impressed,  as 
Colin  was,  vdth  a  fearful,  almost  a  terrible,  sense  of  the 
poor  uses  to  which  humanity  is  sometimes  put,  and  of 
the  deepvrretchedness  often  existing  among  those  whose 
occupation  in  life  is  to  look  gay,  whatever  they  may  feel. 

In  truth,  consumption  was  feeding  on  her,  seemingly 
deep  and  irremediable.  Yet  she  struggled  on :  what 
else  could  she !  Still  she  strove,  still  fulfilled  her  occu- 
pation every  night,  still  sung,  still  tried  to  look  merry, 
although  her  heart  was  all  out  of  heart,  and  her  bosom 
was  filled  with  fbar  and  anxiety  firom  the  dread  sense  of 
approaching  death — ^too  surely  at  hand — and  she  unpre- 
pared ! — ^perhaps  to  come  to  her  on  that  very  stage,— 
perhaps  M«n/  And  all  this  to  gain  a  morsel  of  daily 
bread ! 

When  one  hears  of  any  young  creature  in  danger  of 
such  a  fate  as  this,  will  they  not  be  merciful,  and  strive 
to  send  her,  in  infinite  preference,  to  the  stifling  factory, 
with  close  labour  for  sixteen  hours  a-day. 


II.  The  Trustee.  Colbura. 
We  have  here  a  romance,  composed  of  the  ordinary  In- 
gredients, mingled  with  considerable  skill  and  effect.  The 
scene  is  mainly  the  town  of  Hull,  though,  for  that  matter, 
it  might  just  as  well  have  been  anywhere  else ;  the  time, 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  during 
that  of  his  bigoted  daughter,  the  "bloody  Mary."  ''The 
Trustee"  is  a  small  Sir  Giles  Overreach,— ambitiow, 
covetous,  avaricious,  and  wholly  unprincipled ;  but  a  vil- 
lain of  some  intellect  and  tact, — not  wholly  out  of  nature, 
— ^Dot  motiveless.  His  human  and  redeeming  point  i< 
doting  love  for  an  only  son.  This  person  contrives,  in 
the  troubled  times  of  the  tyrant  Henry,  to  get  the  pro- 
perty of  many  of  his  persecuted  neighbours  into  hi> 
clutches ;  and  he,  of  course,  cheats  and  oppresses  their 
vridows  and  orphans.  Among  others,  his  kinsman,  and 
the  head  of  his  house.  Sir  Edward  Waring,  compelled 
to  leave  the  kingdom  to  elude  the  hot  pursuit  of  his  en^ 
mies,  confides  to  this  villanous  and  traitorous  relation 
the  care  of  his  two  motherless  infant  daughters,  with 
jewels  and  money  to  a  great  amount.  The  yonng  l&4ie> 
grow  up  under  the  care  of  this  false  guardian,  who  plots 
all  manner  of  villanies  against  them,  which  may  forwipi 
his  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition.  They  are,  n  i^ 
generally  now  the  case  when  two  sisters  are  introdnoeJ, 
a  grave,  stately,  high-souled  Minna,  and  a  gay  and  frolK- 
some,  kind,  light-hearted  Brenda.  They  are,  of  conrw, 
famished  with  lovers  suited  to  their  respective  charw- 
ters :  a  young  cavalier,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had.b 
foreign  lands,  fought  his  way  to  fame  side  by  side  witl. 
their  father,  being  the  adorer  of  the  noble  Katherine, 
while  Rose  is  the  beloved  of  her  odious  guardian*s  Tin- 
cious  and  amiable  son,  Charles.  The  young  ladies  hi^e. 
as  an  attendant,  an  aged  priest,  kind,  simple-miod^i. 
and  charitable,  though  a  bigot  to  his  own  fkith.  IVy, 
however,  much  to  his  grief  and  horror,adopt  the  re^bne*^! 
doctrines ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  their  religion  lir 
them  open  to  the  practices  of  their  guardian,  and  t' « 
machinations  of  just  such  a  Catholic  priest  as  Prote«tar: 
romance  frequently  embodies,  and  calls  a  Jesuit  T>t 
schemes  of  the  Trustee  for  the  ruin  of  the  orphan  hdir. 
and  his  other  villanies,  which  are  of  all  kinds,  are  ron:^- 
teracted  by  the  agency  of  Scampering  Jack,  arrvk- 
brained  benevolent  humourist,  a  kind  of  Puck  or  Kol ' 
Good-Fellow,  who  is  found  here,  there,  and  in  every  pb'' 
where  his  agency  is  required,  and  just  at  tiie  nick  • ; 
time ;  until  we  have  flurly  seen  the  bad  punished,  the  r* 
tuous  rewarded,  and  every  one  of  the  ^enmagesl^'. 
happy  that  deserved  happiness.  There  are  here  no  grcs' 
or  original  elements ;  but  the  combinations  are  eft* ' 
good,  the  characters  well-defined  and  well  coatraFte' ; 
and  there  is  no  want  of  bustle  and  incident  in  the  {'r>- 
gress  of  the  story,  while  many  just  and  pointed  thou^- 
are  scattered  throughout  its  pages. 

NEW  POEMS. 
Hours  with  the  Muaes.    By  John  Critchley  Princv. 

Here  we  have  a  volume  of  fair,  smooth  veises,  whi<'^- 
considering  the  condition  and  opportunities  of  the  poet,Ei' 
be  pronounced  wonderAil  I  John  PiuNCt  was  born  t- 
son  of  a  poor  reed-maker  at  Wigan.  He  was  pat  vhi 
almost  a  child,  to  learn  his  fkther's  trade ;  and  before !  * 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  married .  He  paid  the  pons)  >.^ 
in  continued  poverty  and  distress,  which  must  have  h\ki 
more  heavily  upon  hiswife  and  children  than  upon  hisiwl^* 
though  his  personal  sufferings  are  painfhliy  pronun^^* 
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in  the  sketch  of  his  life^  which  fionid  friend  has  prefixed 
to  his  poems.  In  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
left  bis  family  and  went  to  France,  where  English  arti- 
sans of  his  description  were  said  to  be  In  request  at  the 
cotton  factories.  It  was  a  period  of  depressed  trade. 
He  was  disappointed  of  finding  employment,  and  sufflered 
the  most  seyere  privations  in  making  his  way  back  to  his 
family,  after  traversing  on  foot  a  good  part  of  France 
and  Germany.  When  a  boy,  a  copy  of  Byron^s  works, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  awoke  the  love  of  poesy,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  began  to  compose  **  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places."  The  results  are  s^undant.  Some  of  his 
poems  were  written  to  *^  lighten  his  wanderings  on  the 
continent,  and  others,  as  a  relief  to  poverty  and  toil,  on 
his  own  shores."  But  wherever  or  howsoever  composed, 
his  poems  poesess  very  considerable  merit,  merely  as 
poems,  and  laying  aside  altogether  the  circumstances 
ander  which  they  may  have  been  produced.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  poetical  talents,  Mr.  Prince  has  found  much  to 
sweeten  a  hard  but  common  lot.  If  the  Muse  "  found 
him  poor  at  first  and  kept  him  so,*'  the  measure  of  the 
divine  gift  which  he  possesses,  has  brought  its  own  de- 
lights and  rewards ;  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  he  can 
btill  wisely  and  piously  bless  God  for  ^'  having  made  him 
tjU:<ceptible  of  feelings  so  elevating,  so  humanizing/  so 
divine."  This  is  the  true  way  in  which  poetry  should  be 
considered,  and  not  as  Bomething  which  a  poor  man  may 
convert  into  fbod|  ftiel,  and  clothing — an  expectation 
which  is  the  cause  of  much  nnpitied  disappointment. 

The  longest  poem  is  entitled  The  Poet's  Sabbath.  It 
contains  some  sweet  description,  and  many  tender  senti- 
ments and  just  reflections.  From  a  poem,  entitled, 
"  Who  are  the  Free  ?  the  Great  t  the  Wise  ?  the  Blest !" 
we  select  one  response,  which,  with  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  little  volume,  shows  that  suffering  has  not  dark- 
ened nor  yet  warped  or  embittered  the  author's  spirit : — 

Who  are  the  Blest  I 
They  who  have  kept  their  sympathies  awake, 
And  scattered  good  for  more  than  cnstom's  sake ; 
Steadfast  and  tender  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Gentle  in  thought — ^benevolent  in  deed; 
Whose  looks  have  power  to  make  dissension  cease— 
Whose  smUes  are  pleasant,  and  whose  words  are  peace ; 
They  who  have  lived  as  harmless  as  the  dove, 
Teachers  of  truth  and  ministers  of  love: — 
Lore  for  all  moral  power — all  mental  grace — 
Love  for  the  humblest  of  the  human  race- 
Love  for  thai  tranquil  joy  which  virtue  brings— 
Love  for  the  Givsr  of  all  goodly  things ; 
True  followers  of  that  soul-exalting  plan, 
Wliich  Christ  laid  down  to  bless  and  govern  mam 
They  who  can  calmly  linger  at  the  last, 
Survey  the  foture  and  recall  the  past ; 
iind  vrith  that  hope  which  triumphs  over  pain, 
Feel  well  assured  they  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
Then  wait  in  peace  their  hour  of  final  rest  ^ 
These  are  the  only  blest ! 

We  could  find  many  pieces  more  emphatic  than  the 
following  pretty  lines :  but  they  are  recommended  by  their 
completeness;  and  by  the  thought  of  the  many  bright  and 
cheerfbl  moments  which  must  have  gladdened  the  hearth 
of  the  writer,  though  the  dismal  sketch  of  his  life  throws 
them  into  the  gloomiest  shade : — 

TO  TRB  CKICKXT. 

Then  merry  minstrel  of  my  cottage  hearth, 

Again  I  liear  thy  shrill  and  nlvery  lays; 

Where  hast  thou  been  these  many,  many  days, 
MyRterious  thing  of  music  and  of  mirth ! 
Thou  ahould'st  not  leave  thy  brother  Bard  so  long ; 

Sadly  without  thee  pass  my  evening  hours. 

Hast  thou  been  roaming  in  the  fields  and  bowers, 


To  shame  the  grasshopper's  loud  summer  songt—^ 

ynien  poring  o'er  some  wild  romantic  book. 

In  the  hushed  reign  of  thought-awakening  nighty 
I  love  to  have  thee  near  me,  yringed  sprite. 

To  cheer  the  silence  of  my  chimney  nook ; 

For  I  have  faith  that  thy  prophetic  voice 

Foretelleth  things  which  come  to  make  my  heart  rejoice. 

Ths  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Volume  VIII.     Longman  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  the  Lore*  of  ike  Angdt^  and  a 
number  of  those  satirical  and  humorous  poems,  which 
ori^nally  appeared  '*  for  the  occasion'*  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  Among  these,  Com  and  Cotton  comes  forth 
pent  to  the  present  moment ;  as  does  the  Ode  to  the  Goddeu 
Cerei,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.  The  preface  to  this 
volume  refers  to  Mr.  Moore's  embarrassments  and  losses, 
fi*om  his  deputy,  in  an  ofiice  which  he  held  at  Bermuda, 
proving  a  defaulter.  His  ultimate  loss  appears  to  have 
been  less  then  was  generally  imagined,  though  still  seri- 
ous to  a  man  in  his  circumstances.  He  met  and  sur- 
mounted it  in  a  manly  and  independent  spirit ;  and  we 
hope  that,  besides  showing  him  who  were  his  true  friends, 
it  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety  of  men  of  letters 
holding  sinecure  offices,  or  of  any  official  whatever  doing 
business  by  deputy.  We  had  fkncied,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, it  appears,  that  Mr.  Moore  had  had  the  good 
taste  to  suppress  his  lines  on  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  honest 
and  much  abused  book  about  Lord  Byron.  Wo  are  sorry, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  to  flnd  ourselves  mis- 
taken. Such  a  squib  may  be  forgiven  at  the  moment ; 
but  republication,  after  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed,  is 
more  unpardonable  than  the  original  offence. 

Did  the  scenes  of  riot  and  low  debauchery,  which  Mr. 
Moore  had  just  witnessed  or  heard  of  at  Venice,  excite  the 
disgust  which  dictated  the  verses  said  to  be  written  at 
Chambery,and  appearing  among  the  Rhymes  on  the  Road  ? 
We  hope  it  was  so :  that  the  vices  of  the  lord  of  mature 
years,  though  they  passed  unnamed,  had  been  viewed 
with  yet  deeper  abhorrence  than  those  of  the  dreaming, 
vagrant  boy.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  debate- 
able  matters  to  the  Ode  to  Ceref;  from  which  a  few 
stanzas,  to  ref^sh  the  reader's  memory,  may  not  be  out 
of  place  in  our  pages  at  this  great  corn  critit  i — 

Dear  Goddess  of  Com,  whom  the  ancients,  we  know, 
('Mong  other  odd  whims  of  those  comical  bodies,) 

Adorned  with  somniferous  poppies,  to  show 
Thou  wert  always  a  true  Country-gentleman's  Godde.^t;. 

Behold,  in  his  best  shooting-jacket,  before  thee. 
An  eloquent  'Squire,  who  most  humbly  beseeches. 

Great  Queenof  Mark  Lane(if  the  thing  doesn't  bore  thee), 
Thou'lt  read  o'er  the  last  of  his — »«r«r-la8t  speechci^. 

Ah  !  Ceres,  thou  know'st  not  the  slander  and  scorn 
Now  heaped  upon  England's  'Squirearchy,  so  boasted ; 

Improring  on  Hunt/  'tis  no  longer  the  Com, 
'Tis  the  grovers  of  Com  that  are  now,  alas !  roasted. 

In  speeches,  in  books,  in  all  shapes  they  attack  us — 
Beviewers,  economists — fellows,  no  doubt. 

That  you,  my  dear  Ceres,  and  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
And  Gods  of  high  fashion  know  little  about. 

There's  Bentham,  whose  English  is  all  his  own  making, — 
Who  thinks  just  as  little  of  settling  a  nation 

As  he  would  of  smoking  his  pipe,  or  of  taking 
(What  he,  himself,  calls)  his  "post-prandial  [vibra- 
tion."t 


*  Hunt^s  break£ut  powder. 

+  llie  veneiable  Joremy*s  phrase  for  his  after-dinner  M'alk. 
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In  short,  my  dear  Goddess,  Old  Euglaiid's  divided 

Detween  ultra  blockheads  and  superfine  sages ; — 
With  tthich  of  these  classes  we,  landlords,  have  sided, 

Thou'lt  find  in  my  speech,  if  thou'lt  read  a  few  pages. 
For  therein  I've  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

And  that  of  all  'Squires  I've  the  honour  of  meeting, 
That  'tis  the  most  senseless  and  foul-mouthed  detraction 

To  say  that  poor  people  are  fond  of  cheap  eating. 
On  the  contrary, such  the  chaste  notions*  of  food, 

T1}at  dwell  in  each  pale  manufacturer's  heart, 
They  would  acorn  any  law,  be  it  ever  so  good, 

That  would  make  thee,  dear  Goddess,  less  dear  than 
thou  art ! 

Long  life  to  the  Minister! — ^no  matter  who, 

Or  how  dull  he  may  be,  if,  with  dignified  spirit,  he 

Keeps  the  ports  shut — and  the  people's  mouths,  too— 
We  shall  all  have  a  long  run  of  Freddy's  prosperity. 

And,  as  for  myself,  who,  like  Hannibal,  sworn 
To  hate  the  whole  crew  who  could  take  our  rents  from 
us; 

Had  England  but  One  to  stand  by  thee,  Dear  Com, 
That  last  honest  Uni-Com  would  be  Sir  Thomas. 

MatiM  and  Vespers:  with  Hymns  and  occasional 
DevotiomU  Pieces.  By  John  Bowring.  Third 
Edition. 

Last  month  we  had  occasion  to  quote,  from  the  reli- 
gious poetry  of  a  Catholic,t  verses  which  were  calculated 
to  exalt  and  warm  the  devotional  feelings  of  all  Chris- 
tians, whatever  be  their  denomination;  and  in  the 
present  month,  a  Third  and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr. 
Bowring's  religions  poetry  lies  on  our  table,  a  proof  that 
the  laity  do  not  partake  in  the  narrow  and  sectarian 
feelings  which  would  exclude  all  excellence  that  is  not 
found  within  the  ring-fence  of  Establishment.  Many  of 
these  pieces  are  not  less  admirable  for  their  poetry,  than 
for  their  glowing  charity  and  elevating  morality.  In 
turning  over  the  collection,  the  mere  embarrassment  of 
riches  makes  the  task  of  selection  difficult.  We  are, 
however,  guided  by  what  is  likely  to  please  the  younger 
portion  of  our  readers. 

BAPTISSL 

Drop  the  limpid  waters,  now. 
On  the  infant's  sinless  brow ; 
Dedicate  the  unfolding  gem 
Unto  Him,  who  bless'd  the  stem. 

*  A  phrase  in  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  lad  speeches. 

i*  By  a  mistake,  another  poem  was  substituted  in  the  notice 
of  Ftotcers/rom  the  Holy  fathers,  in  last  Number,  in  place  of 
the  one  which  we  intended  to  cite,  in  corroboration  of  what 
tho  Roman  Catholics  profess  to  consider  as  the  spirit  or  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  penance.  The  poem  taken  is  on  the  text  of 
St.  Augustine,  "  My  heart  is  without  rest,  O  Lord,  until  it 
rest  in  Thee :"  that  which  was  meant  is  on  the  words  of  St 
(rregory  the  Great,  ^  In  fru&j  not  in  leaves  and  brandkesj  is 
pmttncc  made  Imown."  ne  shall  cite  one  or  tii^o  stanzas  to 
bhow  what  was  aimed  at. 

With  heart  and  eye  prepared  to  weep, 

Sorrow  sincere,  contrition  deep. 

Confession  serious  and  complete, — 

Such  are  the  wants  for  penance  meet : 

But,  more  than  all,  a  purpose  sure, 
To  sin  no  more,  for  love  or  lure ! 

Though  at  Confession's  Chair  we  bow 

With  tearful  eye,  and  hiuibled  brow, 

Tia  mockery  and  idle  pain, 

If  we  rise  up  to  sin  acain. — 

Albeit  the  bud  be  red  and  fair, 

A  worm  is  working  meanwhile  there ! 

AVliat  though  we  tell  with  moistened  cheek, 
With  quivering  lip,  and  action  meek, 
A  beao-roU  dark  of  many  a  ajn 
'Gainst  God  and  man,  without,  within, — 

Our  tears  are  lost,  cur  ftcnaacc  vain, 

If  we  go  homo  to  sin  again. 


Let  our  aspirations  be 

Innocent  as  Infancy ; 

Pure  the  prayers  that  force  their  way, 

As  the  child  for  whom  we  pray. 

In  the  Christian  garden  we 
Plant  another  Cbristian  tree ; 
Be  its  blossoms,  and  its  fhxit. 
Worthy  of  the  Christian  root. 

To  that  garden  now  we  bring 
Waters  firom  the  living  spring ; 
Bless  the  tree,  the  waters  bless. 
Holy  One  I  with  holiness. 

Whe%  lift's  harvests  all  are  past, 
O I  transplant  the  tree  at  laat. 
To  the  fields  where  flower  and  tree 
Blossom  through  eternity. 

PBOORESB  OF  OOSPBL  TRUTH. 

Upon  the  gospel's  sacred  page 
The  gathered  beams  of  ages  shine ; 

And  as  it  hastens,  every  age 
But  makes  its  brightness  more  divine. 

On  mightier  wing,  in  loftier  flight, 
From  year  to  year  does  knowledge  soar; 

And  as  it  soars,  the  gospel  light 
Adds  to  its  influence  more  and  more. 

Truth,  strengthened  by  the  strength  of  thought, 

Pours  inexhaustible  supplies. 
Whence  sagest  teachers  may  be  taught, 

And  wisdom's  self  become  more  wise. 

More  glorious  still  as  oeninriee  roll. 
New  regions  blessed,  new  powers  nnfcried, 

Expanding  with  the  expanding  soul. 
Its  waters  shall  o'erflow  the  vrorld. 

Flow  to  restore — but  not  destroy ; 

As  when  the  cloudless  lamp  of  day 
Pours  out  its  floods  of  life  and  joy. 

And  sweeps  each  lingering  niist  away. 


SUNDAT  EVEIfllfa.- 

''Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  but  confide 
''In  me  as  ye  confide  in Grod ;  I  go 
''A  mansion  for  my  followers  to  provide ; 
''My  Father's  heavenly  dwelling  is  supplied 
"With  many  mansions ; — I  had  told  ye  so, 
"Were  there  not  room ; — I  hasten  to  prepare 
"Your  seats, — ^and  soon  will  oome  again,  and  sty, 
"Be  welcome : — ^where  your  Lord  inhabits,  there, 
"There  should  his  followers  be :  ye  know  the  wij; 
"I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life."— "Twas  thus 
The  Saviour  spoke — and  in  that  blessed  road. 
What  fiow'rets  grow,  what  sunbeams  shine  on  w, 
All  glowing  with  the  brightness  of  our  God ! 
Heaven  seems  to  open  round,  the  earth  is  still. 
As  if  to  sanctify' us  for  the  skies ; 
All  tending  to  the  realms  where  blessing  lies, 
And  joy  and  gladness,  up  the  eternal  hill. 
As  the  heaven-guided  prophet,  when  his  eyes 
Stretch'd  wearied  o'er  the  peaoeftil  promised  land, 
Even  as  he  stood  on  Canaan's  shores,  we  stand. 

What  bigot  is  prepared  to  deny  to  the  author  of  hns- 
dreds  of  such  compositions  as  tiie  abore,  the  nans  of 
Christian! 

Sketches  of  Britain.    By  James  Howie,  M.D. 

PartL 

These  are  topographical  sketches  of  Scotland,  writia 
in  a  kind  of  blank  verse ;  and  intenpersed  with  jvwa 
little  tales  and  episodes.  The  author  does  not  bind  hiv- 
self  down  to  any  locality,  but  in  the  strength  of  htf  w^i- 
league  boots,  passes  at  once  from  Orkney  to  Kelso  BtiAgh 
or  wherever  it  pleases  him  to  alight.  We  cannot  say 
much  for  the  poetry,  but  the  tone  of  the  prodsctios '» 
kindly  and  amiable. 
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Archie  AUan:  a  TaU  in  Scottish  Verse. 
Third  edition. 

This  metrical  tale  has  heen  highly  landed  bj  eome  of 
the  Scottiah  newspapers ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  our 
notice  by  one  of  onr  most  popular  living  Scottish  bards. 
Hub  ooght  to  be  &me  enongh,  in  all  conscience,  for  the 
anthor  o( Archie  AUan,  which  has  receired  a  heaped  mea- 
sure of  praise. 

Pride;  or^  the  Heir  of  Craiem*    A  Poem.    Bj 
Henry  Cook,  Author  of  '*  Adrian,  the  Star  of 
DeBtiny,"  &c. 
A  poem  of  the  school  of  Byron. 

The  rhakoorine :  A  Tale  ofMandoo.    By  Captain 

James  Abbott. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  romantic  oriental  lore 
tndition.  The  poem  is  ftill  of  sparkling  fiincy,  and  not 
without  file. 

BmciimghmCs  AmerteOy  Historical^  Statisticaly  and 
JkteripHoe.  3  rolumes  octavo;  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  Auihory  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  and 
nnmeroiu  Wood  Engravings  of  churches,  public 
boildings^  remarkable  scenes,  &c.  &c. 

The  design  of  Kr.  Buckingham  is  but  half  completed 
intheaethree  bulky  tomes,  which  are  confined  to  his  travels 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  A  Second  Seriei  is  contemplated, 
whieh  will  comprehend  the  remainder  of  his  travels  in  the 
SoQthem  and  Western  States.  The  second  series,  from 
nhitiiig  to  fresher  scenes,  and  to  communities  less  known 
to  travellers,  will  probably  possess  even  greater  interest 
than  the  journey  tiirough  the  beaten  track ;  in  which  Mr. 
Bnckingham  has,  moreover,  overlaid,  if  he  has  not  often 
^iriy  swamped  his  personal  adventures,  by  heavy  loads  of 
^po^nphical  description,  history  and  statistics.  His  pre- 
▼ioos  reputation  as  a  traveller  and  lecturer,  and  his  long 
sdvoeaey  of  the  Temperance  Cause,  prepared  the  citiiens 
of  the  United  Stotes  to  receive  Mr.  Buckingham  with 
^mdneas  and  distinction.  The  combined  object  of  his 
▼iait  was  to  deliver  his  lectures  on  the  East,  and  to  ob- 
Krre  and  report  on  the  Western  Republic  with  accu- 
ncy  and  impartiality.  He  accordingly  landed  at  New 
York  towards  the  end  of  October  1837,  and  until  his  de- 
partore  from  the  United  States,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
making  himself  intimately  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  whatever  can  interest  an  intelligent  traveller  who 
n^uis  to  write  a  great  book,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
eoantiymen  at  home,  about  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cooatries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Bnckingham  confirms  what  every  traveller  has 
^Armed  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  humbler  classes 
in  America,  when  compared  with  persons  of  the  same 
nak  in  England.  **  All  seem  to  possess  good  dwellings, 
abundant  clothing,  and  an  ample  supply  of  food."  You 
Me  (in  the  cities)  no  beggars ;  and  '*  no  drunken  men 
ud  women,  with  filthy  ragged  children.*'  The  follow- 
ing is  a  clear  account  of  the  three  political  parties  of 
America : — 

There  are  here,  as  there  are  in  England,  three  politi- 
^  parties — Conservatives,  moderate  Reformers,  and 
nadieals ;  and,  following  after  the  bad  example  of  the 
mother  eonntry,  each  party  seems  determined  to  see  no 
^^»tue  and  no  merit  in  either  of  the  others.  The  Con- 
Berratives  are  here  called  Whigs ;  the  moderate  Refor- 


mers are  called  Democrats ;  and  the  Radicals  are  called 
Loco  Focos,*  a  recent  name 

The  Conservatives  are  here  called  Whigs ;  and  they 
correspond  in  political  character  and  sentiment  with  the 
Whigs  of  England ;  being  quite  as  loud  in  their  profes- 
sions of  liberal  principles,  but  quite  as  unwilling  to  carry 
them  out  into  practice.  One  of  their  leading  organs 
lately  published  a  very  remarkable  essay,  signed  **  Sid- 
ney," attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  which,  besides  advocating  conservatiYe 
principles  generally,  went  the  length  of  saying,  that 
**  experience  had  shown  that  there  was  as  much  chance 
of  obtaining  a  good  chief  magistrate  by  hereditary  de- 
scent as  by  popular  election,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
monarchical  principle  was  as  favourable  to  liberty  as 
the  republican."  This  doctrine  was  so  acceptable  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  Whigs,  that  most  of  their  news- 
papers lauded  it ;  until  it  was  attacked  with  such  ability 
and  force  in  the  democratic  prints,  that  the  youug  men 
among  the  Whigs  felt  it  necessary  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  to  disavow  their  participation  in  any  such  doc- 
trine, and  to  declare  themselves  to  be  uncompromising 
Republicans. 

As  fkr,  however,  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  by  my  in- 
tercourse with  editors  and  political  men  of  all  parties, 
and  by  comparison  of  their  jonrnaJs,  I  found  the  Ameri- 
can Whigs  to  be  quite  as  conservative  as  their  name- 
sakes at  home.  They  are  nearly  all  in  favour  of  giving 
wealth  a  more  open  and  direct  influence  than  it  now 
possesses,  in  the  suffrage  for  elections,  and  would  be 
glad  to  exclude  fVom  the  electoral  body  all  who  have 
not  some  fixed  amount  of  property. 

Neariy  all  the  rich  capitalists  and  merchants  of  New 
York  belong  to  the  Whig  party;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  newspapers  are  in  its  interest.  We 
imagine,  however,  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  observations 
apply  mainly  to  New  York ;  and  that  other  localities 
are  much  more  republican.  His  testimony  on  the  fol- 
lowing point  is  valuable  : — 

In  all  the  instances  that  I  witnessed  of  the  business 
of  polling — and  I  visited  many  of  the  wards  for  that 
purpose — ^the  whole  afikir  was  conducted  with  much 
more  order  and  decorum  than  any  contested  election 
that  I  had  ever  seen  in  fingland.  There  were  no  party 
badges,  in  colours  or  ribbons,  to  excite  party  animosity. 
There  was  no  drunkenness,  riot,  or  abuse  of  any  kind. 
Every  man  came  f^reely  to  the  poll,  and  went  away  as 
freely  f^m  it ;  and  though  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  it  was  well  known  which  way  he  would  vote  when 
he  entered,  and  which  way  he  had  voted  when  he  left, 
none  offered  him  the  slightest  molestation  in  word  or 
deed,  or  even  in  gesture.  In  some  of  the  wards,  where 
the  emigrants  alMund,  it  is  said  that  this  order  and 
decorum  does  not  always  prevail;  but  that  between 
Irish  excitability  and  American  rum  and  whisky,  there 
are  sometimes  tomgarments,and  hard  words  exchanged ; 
but  even  here,  violent  outrage  is  seldom  committed.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  universal  suffrage,  annual 
elections,  and  vote  by  ballot,  may  be  much  less  produc- 
tive of  riot,  drunkenness,  and  disorder,  than  limited  suf- 
fhbge,  unfreqnent  elections,  and  open  voting ;  for  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  these  prevail,  the 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  outrage  are  frequent ;  and 
here,  where  these  opposites  are  practised,  they  are  rare. 

Mr.  Buckingham  gave  deep  offence  to  the  sensitive 
white-skins  of  New  York,  by  permitting  persons  of  a 
somewhat  darker  hue  to  attend  his  lectures.  An  anony- 
mous correspondent  warned  him  against  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  permitting  such  ^  amalgamation," 
which,  he  was  assured, "  would  never  be  tolerated  by  a 
refined  and  intelligent  community."  He  retorts  happily 
on  the  "  professedly  religious." 

I  took  no  public  notice  whatever  of  these  anonymous 
communications,  though  I  had  occasion  to  know,  ver- 

*  J4OC0  Fqco9  19  the  name  of  a  sort  of  Lucifer  matchea. 
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bally,  firom  several  quartern,  that  very  many  persons  had 
been  deterred  from  attending  my  lectures  here,  (and 
those  absentees  were  mostly  persons  professedly  reli- 
gious,) because  the '' coloured  people"  were  thus  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  same  part  of  the  chapel  with  the  whites. 
What  makes  this  affected  horror  of  amalgamation*' the 
more  revolting  is,  that  many  of  the  very  gentlemen  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  so  insulted  and  degraded  by 
being  placed  s6  near  the  ''coloured  people"  as  to  sit  by 
them,  have  no  scruple  whatever  to  keep  coloured  women 
as  mistresses,  and  have  large  families  of  ehildren  by 
them.  Without  this  actual  amalgamation,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  white  races  and  the  black,  there  would  be 
none  of  the  mulatto  or  brown-coloured  people  in  exis- 
tence. Yet  in  the  northern  states  of  America  these 
^ mixed  races"  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  pure 
African  black ;  and,  therefore,  the  pretended  horror  of 
the  slight  amalgamation  which  sitting  together  in  the 
same  chapel  involves,  while  the  fruits  of  a  much  closer 
amalgamation  meet  you  at  every  step,  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  country,  is  the  very  acmd  of  hypo« 
erisy  and  pharasaical  deceit* 

A  Washington  newspaper  editor  thought  Othello  a 
yery  improper  play  for  representation;  the  dark  Moor 
wooing  the  fair  Desdemona  was  **  revolting  f  and  Shak- 
speare  would  have  deserved  to  be  lynched  for  having 
written  it,  if  caught  in  a  Southern  State  !  The  play  of 
the  Gladiaitor  gave  equal  offence ;  and  coloured  people 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  gallery  to  witness  the 
representation,  lest,  we  suppose,  the  animated  exhorta- 
tions of  Spartacus  to  the  slaves  had  put  mischief  into 
their  woolly  heads. 

Mr.  Buckingham  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  Benevo- 
lent Institutions  of  every  town  to  whioh  he  went ;  and 
lie  was  often  invited  to  assist  at  those  public  meetings 
fbr  useful  purposes  which  are  so  frequent  in  America. 
He  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  popular  literature,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  fine  arts,  which  is  not  high — nor  yet 
promising.  Wi,  Buckingham  throughout  inveighs  against 
the  most  un-English  boarding-house  system  which  pre- 
rails  in  all  the  towns  of  America;  and  against  the  cookeiy 
of  food,  as  well  as  the  indecorous  haste  in  wliich  it  is 
imiTersally  bolted. 

Mr.  Webster  is  considered  by  many  in  this  country 
as  a  very  great  man,  if  not  the  very  greatest  man  in  the 
Union.  Of  him  Mr.  Buckingham  saw  a  good  deal,  both 
in  New  York  and  at  Washington ;  and  one  is  anxious  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge  about  the  Yankee 
Daniel.    It  is  this — 

Mr.  Webster  is,  and  I  think  justly,  considered  to  be 
the  most  powerful  orator,  the  best  reasoner,  and  the 
most  sound-judging  of  all  the  senatorial  or  representa- 
tive body ;  yet  even  he,  I  think,  is  greatly  over-rated. 
The  doctrine  of  high  duties,  tariffs,  and  protection  for 
domestic  manufactures,  so  long  exploded  bv  all  the  best 
writers  on  political  economy  in  Europe,  (French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German,  as  well  as  English,)  is  dear  to  Mr. 
Webster ;  and  he  lauds  it  as  the  key-stone  of  the  Ame- 
rican system.    Bank  monopolies,  and  the  possession  of 
the  immense  power  over  prices  and  exchanges,  which 
such  monopolies  give  to  those  who  eqjoy  them,  appear  to 
him  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  trade.    He  is  what  in 
England  would  be  called  truly  Conservative ;  and  if  he 
were  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  he  would  act 
with  Mr.  Matthias  Attwood,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
Mr.  George  Robinson,  Mr.  Aaron  Chapman,  and  Mr. 
George  Frederick  Young,  on  all  questions  of  protection 
for  shipping  and  trade.    He  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  able 
man  than  any  of  these,  and  a  far  better  speaker.    In- 
deed, he  may  be  justly  called  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
and  in  both  these  capacities  he  seemed  to  me  far  supe- 
rior to  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  former  of  whom 
entertains  all  Mr.  Webster's  contracted  views  about  the 
tariff  and  bank  monopolies;  while  the  latter  is  the  gen- 


tleman who  declared, ''  that  the  slavery  of  the  bbrk 
was  the  most  perfect  guarantee  of  freedom  for  the 
whites ;"  and  who  had  such  just  conceptions  of  this  free- 
dom,  as  to  declare,  that  ^  if  the  whites  of  South  Caro- 
lina could  but  catch  an  abolitionist  within  their  borders, 
they  would  hang  him  up  without  judge  or  jury.** 

Of  a  speech  made  by  Webster  in  Congress,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Calhoun,  and  which  was  extravagantly  praised  in 
the  newspapers  of  his  party,  ^Ir.  Buckingham  remarl^, 

Although  this  great  effort  of  Mr.  Webster's  woald 
have  been  thought  a  good  speech  in  either  House  of  Ptr 
Uament,  or  at  any  public  meeting  in  England,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  described  in  terms  of  such  extreme 
eulogy  as  is  here  bestowed  upon  it.  It  was  tu  infeiior 
to  speeches  delivered  in  every  session  in  Englaod,  br 
such  speakers  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Broughao 
in  the  upper  Houae,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  Lord  Stanley,  and  w.  Shell  in  the  lower  Ho\L«e : 
and  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  account  for  this  ex- 
travagant praise  of  it,  was  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the 
bias  which  partisanship  gives  to  all  opinions,  and  partlj 
to  the  want  of  familiarity  with  higher  models  of  excel- 
lence than  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Webster  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  and  presents  the  figure  of  a  powerful])- 
athletio  man.  His  complexion  is  very  dark,  as  mvdi  lo 
as  that  of  the  darkest  Spaniard,  and  his  full  hair  ii  jet 
black.  His  countenance  is  striking ;  but  ftom  his  h^tr 
dark  eyes,  fhU  overhangmg  eyebrows,  and  curl  of  the 
lip,  the  ezpreseion  is  not  that  of  kindoese  or  beooTO- 
lence. 

The  traveller  considers  Mr.  John  Quincey  Adams,  the 
ex-President,  as  the  true  ^rsol  Maiennan  of  Ameiin. 
His  opportunities  and  training  have  been  equal  to  hii 
intellect. 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  in  pnblie  lifesinee  hewatflftett, 
being  then  secretary  to  his  fkther.     He  has  filled  tlM 
office  of  ambassador  at  several  foreign  courts  of  Europe; 
at  home  he  has  been  Secretary  of  State,  Senator,  Pn^i- 
dent ;  and  he  is  now  a  representative,  at  the  ige  of 
seventy.    He  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  learned  of  ail 
the  public  men  of  America ;  adding,  however,  to  hri 
book-learning,  an  extensive  kiiowledge  of  the  WOTld,tBd 
experience  in  pubUo  affairs ;  but  the  noble  stand  lie  bu 
always  taken  against  slavery,  causes  him  to  be  an  object 
of  distrust,  if  not  of  hatred,  to  those  Members  who  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  that  degrading  institution ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  more  frequently  annoyed  and  intermpted  in 
his  proceedings  than  he  would  be  if  lev  fim  sad  kt* 
consistent  in  his  course.    His  habits  are  peculiar:  be 
has  risen  every  mwning  of  his  life,  for  the  \»ai  forty 
years,  it  is  said,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  li^jbtics 
his  own  fire  in  the  winter  at  that  hour,  and  in  the  .«iub* 
mer  taking  an  early  daylight  walk ;  and  befbre  the  hm 
of  the  meeting  of  Congress  arrives,  which  is  noon,  heba* 
usually  performed  a  good  day's  work.    He  has  kept » 
ftOl  record,  it  is  asserted,  of  all  the  most  iateresuif 
events  of  the  times,  and  especially  those  of  which,  tboogii 
reUiting  to  public  afikirs,  he  may  be  said  to  know  the 
secret  history  and  working ;  and  it  is  added  that  he  bs? 
no  less  than  seventy-five  folio  manuscript  volaiwt  m 
this  description,  written  with  his  own  hand.    I  had  (be 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  often,  in  interchaoges  of  vi*^ 
during  my  stay  at  Washington,  and  can  testify  to  the 
great  extent  of  his  general  information,  his  humane  m 
liberal  principles,  fiis  fine  clear  intellect  and  Tigor&s^ 
mental  power,  and  his  very  cheerfhl  and  agreeable  ■tu- 
ners. 

Mr.  Buckingham  does  not  admire  the  state  of  Mcietf 
in  Washington. 

With  more  of  ostentation,  there  is  less  of  hospitolity 
and  less  of  elegance  than  in  New  Yoik ;  and  a  sMt  of 
aristocratic  air  is  strangely  mingled  with  naimen  v 
ftom  polished  or  refined.  The  taste  fbr  partSei  of  p^* 
sure  is  so  general,  however,  that  dissipatioo  nay  bo  »J" 
to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  Washlngtoa  ^^'^ 
and  one  sees  this  fearlVilly  exhibited  in  the  paleocsi  voA 
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languor  of  tlie  yottng  ladies,  who  aire  bronght  here  from 
their  homes  to  be  introduced  into  fiiflhionable  life.  These 
are  seen  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  exhaustion,  from 
late  hours  and  continued  excitement,*  long  before  their 
forms  are  ftilly  doTeloped,  or  their  constitutions  per- 
fectly formed ;  and  while  these  ravages  are  committed 
on  their  bodies,  their  minds  are  neither  eultiTated  nor 
strengthened,  as  the  gossip  and  talk  of  the  moming  is 
usually  but  a  recapitiUation  of  the  adTentnres  and  occu- 
pations of  the  eyening.  During  all  our  stay,  in  all  our 
vi^it:},  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
literary  or  scientific  subject  was  the  topic  of  conyersa* 
tion ;  or  the  merits  of  any  book,  or  any  author,  the  sub- 
ject of  disenamon.  There  seemed,  in  short,  united  in 
the  circles  of  Washington,  all  the  pretensions  of  a  me- 
tropolis, with  all  the  frivolity  of  a  watering-place ;  and 
the  union  was  anything  but  agreeable. 

Besides  the  opportunities  we  possessed  of  seeing  the 
largest  assemblies  at  the  President's  drawing-room  and 
at  private  parties,  we  attended  a  concert  given  by  Ma- 
dune  Caradori  Allan,  at  Carusi's  Saloon,  where,  it  was 
mdf  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Washington  were 
present ;  and  being  advantageously  seated,  we  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  observation.  The  female  beauty 
was  not  to  be  compared,  in  number  or  degree,  to  that 
which  we  had  seen  in  similar  assemblages  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ;  nor  was  there  nearly  as 
much  elegance  of  dress,  or  gracefulness  and  propriety  of 
manner.  The  ladies  were  noisy  and  almost  vociferous 
in  their  conversation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
habit  of  American  ladies,  who  are  more  tranquil  and  re- 
tiring in  mixed  society  than  the  English ;  and  the  men 
were  in  general  boisterous  in  their  manners,  with  a 
greater  attempt  at  playing  the  duidy  or  beau,  than  we 
had  before  observed  in  our  journey  through  the  country. 
The  conoert-room  was  very  large,  and  the  ladies  were 
htermingled  in  all  parts  with  the  gentlemen ;  yet  the 
greater  number  of  these  last  stood  up,  even  during  the 
performanee,  while  the  ladies  were  seated  behind  and 
beside  them;  many  kept  their  hats  on,  and  a  great 
number  came  with  stout  walking-sticks ;  so  that  when 
sny  part  of  the  musio  wae  applauded,  it  was  done  by 
the  loudest  knocking  of  these  sticks  agtdnst  the  floor. 

Here  a  good  story  is  told  of  an  English  singer,  which 
does  much  honour  to  her  spirit  and  sense. 

A  General,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  become  suddenly  rich,  fhmished  a  house 
in  a  costly  manner,  and  gave  gay  parties.  He  had  little 
else  but  his  wealth,  however,  to  render  them  attractive ; 
his  wife  being  especially  untutored  and  unpolished,  as 
he  had  married  before  he  became  rich,  and  both  were 
elevated  to  their^  present  importance  without  the  requi- 
site personal  qualifications  to  sustain  it.  To  render  one 
of  their  parties  more  than  usually  popular,  they  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  among  their  guests ;  these  at  first 
'cspectfhlly  declined,  on  the  ground  of  fatigue ;  but  they 
were  pressed  vnth  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  at 
length  were  subdued  into  consent.  When  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evening  were  fiiirly  commenced,  and  several 
ladies  among  the  visiters  had  sung,  the  hostess  invited 
Mrs.  Wood  to  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  as  the  company 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  her  beautiAil  voice ;  but  Mrs. 
Wood  begged,  with  a  very  serious  countenance,  to  be 
excused.  At  first  the  astonishment  created  by  this  re- 
fusal was  evinced  by  a  dead  silence,  and  a  fixed  stare ; 
but  at  length,  the  disappointed  hostess  broke  forth : — 
"  What  I  not  sing !  Mrs.  Wood ;  why,  it  was  for  this  that 
I  invited  yon  to  my  party.  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  asking  you  but  for  this ;  and  I  told  all  my  guests  that 
yon  were  coming,  and  that  they  would  hear  you  sing  !*' 
"Oh !'» replied  Mn,  Wood,  with  great  readiness, « that 
inite  alters  the  case ;  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  this,  or 
1  should  not  have  refhsed ;  but  since  you  have  invited 
ne  professionally,  I  shall  of  course  sing  immediately!" 

That's  a  good  creature,"  rejoined  the  hostess,  **  I 
mought  yon  could  not  persist  in  ret^ising  me."  So  Mrs. 
Wood  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  sang  delightftilly, 
■od,  to  the  entire  gratification  of  hostess  and  guests, 
S^e,  wiflipat  hesitatioD,  every  song  she  was  asked  fytf 


and  some  were  encored*  On  the  following  dxy,  how- 
ever, when  the  host  and  hostess  were  counting  up  the 
cost  of  their  entertainment,  (for,  rich  as  they  were,  they 
had  not  lost  their  former  regard  for  economy,)  to  their 
utter  consternation  there  came  in  a  bill  from  Mr.  Wood 
of  two  hundred  dollars  for  Mrs.  Wood's  '^  professional 
services  "  at  the  party  of  the  preceding  evening,  accom- 
panied by  a  note,  couched  in  terms  which  made  it  quite 
certain  that  the  demand  would  be  legally  enforced  if 
attempted  to  be  resisted ;  and,  however  much  they  were 
mortified  by  this  nnexpected  demand,  they  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  pay  it,  and  hold  their  tongues. 

The  h6tels  of  Washington — at  which  strangers  usually 
reside  for  a  few  days  before  they  get  into  a  boarding- 
house,  if  they  intend  a  long  residence  in  the  city,  or 
where  they  remain  entirely  if  their  visit  is  a  short  one- 
are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Baltimore ;  and  the  boarding-houses  are  still  worse. 
In  both,  the  domestics  are  all  negroes ;  and  in  the  latter, 
mostly  slaves.  They  are  generally  dirty  in  their  per- 
sons, slovenly  in  their  apparel,  and  unskilful  and  inatten- 
tive in  their  duties.  In  the  boarding-houses,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  other  inmates  who  use  them,  occupy 
a  separate  bedroom,  which  they  use  for  ofiice,  bureau, 
receiving-room,  and  all ;  and  on  passing  by  these,  when 
the  door  is  open,  one  sees  a  four-post  bed  without  canopy 
or  Aimiture,  the  upper  extremities  of  the  posts  not  be- 
ing even  connected  by  any  frame-work ;  and  the  bed 
pimhed  close  up  against  the  wall  by  the  side,  to  leave 
the  larger  space  in  the  rest  of  the  room.  A  table  covered 
with  papers  occupies  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  often 
with  a  single  chair  only,  and  that  frequently  a  broken 
one ;  and  around  on  the  floor  are  strewed,  in  the  greatest 
disorder  and  conflision,  heaps  of  congressional  docu- 
ments, large  logs  of  firewood  piled  up  in  pyramids,  the 
wash-bason  and  ewer,  printed  books,  and  a  litter  of  un- 
folded and  unbrushed  clothes. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  h6tel  or  boarding-house  is 
used  by  all  equally,  and  is  usually  in  better  condition 
than  the  private  apartments,  though,  even  in  these,  the 
dust  of  the  wood  fires,  (universal  in  Washington,)  the 
multiplicity  of  newspapers  and  other  things  scattered 
about,  take  away  all  appearance  of  cleanliness  or  ele- 
gance. The  eating-room  is  used  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper ;  and  a  long  table,  spread  out  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  is  kept  alwayt  laid  throughout  the 
entire  day  and  night.  The  process  is  this :  the  table  is 
first  laid  over  night,  for  breakfast ;  when  this  meal  is 
over,  however,  the  table  is  merely  swept,  so  as  to  remove 
the  crumbs,  and  the  cloth,  not  being  taken  ofi*,  even  to 
be  shaken  or  folded  up,  is  suffered  to  continue  on  for 
dinner,  the  only  precaution  used,  partaking  at  all  of 
cleanliness,  being  that  of  laying  the  dinner-plates,  which 
are  put  on  the  moment  breakfast  is  over,  with  their  f^koes 
downward,  so  that  they  may  not  receive  the  dust. 

Dinner  is  brought  on  at  the  appointed  hour ;  but  so 
unacquainted  with  comfort,  or  so  indiff'erent  to  it,  are 
the  parties  furnishing  it,  that  no  warm  plates  are  pro- 
vided ;  iron  forks  alone  are  used ;  the  earthenware  and 
glass  are  of  the  commonest  description,  and  often  bro* 
ken ;  indeed,  articles  that  would  be  thrown  away  aa 
worn  out  in  England,  continue  to  be  used  here,  broken 
as  they  are,  and  no  one  seems  to  think  of  repairing  or 
mending ;  while  the  provisions  are  of  the  poorest  kind, 
and  most  wretchedly  cooked  and  prepared.  The  dishes 
are  all  brought  to  table  without  covers,  and  are  conse- 
quently cold  before  the  parties  are  seated,  and  with  the 
exception  of  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  a  good  fisbj 
(rock  flsh  and  perch,)  from  the  river  Potomac,  we  never 
partook  of  any  good  dish  of  meat,  poultry,  or  vegetables, 
during  all  our  stay  in  Washington,  though  not  at  all  fka- 
tidious  in  our  taste,  or  difficult  to  please  in  this  respect, 
preferring  always  the  plain  and  simple  in  food,  as  well 
as  drink.  The  table-cloth  used  for  breakfast  and  dinner 
remains  onfor  tea,  which  is  taken  at  the  same  long  table, 
from  common  earthenware  teapots,  broken  and  smoked 
by  long  standing  before  the  flre ;  and  after  supper  the 
same  cloth  still  remains  on  for  breakfast  the  next  mom- 
ing, which  is  laid  overnight,  as  soon  as  the  supper  is 
done. 
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The  sune  hnny  in  eating  was  obsenrable  hen  as  in 
all  the  other  cities  we  had  yisited.  The  boarders  are 
rung  out  of  bed  b j  a  large  and  nois j  hand>bell»  at  half- 
past  seren,  and  at  eight  the  breakfast  is  begun.  Many 
persons  seemed  to  us  to  finish  in  five  minutes,  but  none 
exceeded  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  the  instant  that 
any  one  had  done,  he  rose  up,  quitted  the  table,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  read  the  newspapers ; 
so  that  it  sometimes  happened,  that  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  we  came  down  and  found  eyerybody  gone,  leaving 
us  in  exolusiye  possession  of  the  break&st  table.  At 
dinner  it  was  the  same  ;  and  the  whole  style  and  man- 
ner of  liying  had  a  coldness  and  selfishness  about  it, 
which  we  could  not  approve. 

This  extract  gives  one  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  manner 
of  life  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  half-barbarous  new  Western 
towns,  seems  to  be  the  most  disagreeable  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Union.  The  above  are  merely  faults  or 
defects  in  manners  and  in  trifling  modes ;  but  the  society 
of  Washington,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  is  corrupt 
and  dissolute  in  the  extreme.    For  example — 

It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that  a  resident  of  the 
city,  who  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  who  entertained 
a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  towards  Mr.  Wise,  one  of 
the  members  for  Virginia,  went  constantly  armed  with 
loaded  pistols  and  a  long  bowie-knife,  watching  his  op- 
portunity to  assassinate  him.  He  had  been  foUed  in  the 
attempt,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  by  finding  this  gen- 
tleman armed  also,  and  generally  accompanied  by  friends ; 
but  though  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  warned  of 
this  intended  assassination,  they  were  either  afraid  to 
apprehend  the  individual,  or  from  some  other  motive, 
declined  or  neglected  to  do  so;  and  he  aocordingly 
walked  abroad  armed  as  usual. 

Mr.  Wise  himself,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  mem- 
bers ftx>m  the  South  and  West,  go  habitually  armed  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate;  concealed 
pistols  and  dirks  being  the  usual  instruments  worn  by 
them  beneath  their  clothes 

This  practice  of  carrying  arms  on  the  person  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  atrocious  acts 
are  done  under  the  immediate  influence  of  passion; 
which,  were  no  arms  at  huid,  would  waste  itself  in 
words,  or  blows  at  the  utmost ;  but  now  too  often  results 
in  death.  A  medical  gentleman,  resident  in  the  city, 
told  me  he  was  recently  called  in  to  see  a  young  girl 
who  had  been  shot  at  with  a  pistol  by  one  of  her  para- 
mours, the  ball  grazing  her  cheek  with  a  deep  wound, 
and  disflguring  her  for  life ;  and  yet  nothing  whatever 
was  done  to  the  individual,  who  had  only  failed  by 
accident  in  his  intention  to  destroy  her  life.  In  this 
city  are  nuuy  establishments  where  young  girls  are  col- 
lected by  procuresses,  and  one  of  these  was  said  to  be 
kept  by  a  young  man  who  had  persuaded  or  coerced  all 
his  sisters  into  prostitution,  and  lived  on  the  wages  of 
their  infamy.  These  houses  are  frequented  in  open 
day;  and  hackney-coaches  may  be  seen  almost  con- 
stantly before  their  doors.  In  fkct,  the  total  absence  of 
all  restraint  upon  the  actions  of  men  here,  either  legal 
or  moral,  occasions  such  open  and  unblushing  displays 
of  recklessness  and  profligacy,as  would  hardly  be  credited 
if  mentioned  in  detail 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
this  district  has  much  to  do  with  creating  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this ;  and  as  Washington  is  one  of  the  great 
slave  marts  of  the  country,  where  buyers  and  sellers  of 
their  fellow-creatures  come  to  traffic  iu  human  flesh  ; 
and  where  men,  women,  and  children  are  put  up  to  auc- 
tion, and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  so  many  head 
of  cattle ;  this  brings  together  such  a  collection  of  specu- 
lators, slave-dealers,  gamblers,  and  adventurers,  as  to 
taint  the  whole  social  atmosphere  with  their  vices. 

More  anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  related ;  and  we  hear 
of  private  assassinations,  even  worse  than  the  lynehiHgt, 
which  are  taken  no  notice  of  by  any  one. 

Though  this  and  many  other  sections  of  Mr.  Bucking- 


ham's work,  abonnd  in  information,  just  refleHioii,  ud 
entertaining  descriptions  of  social  manners  and  vnget, 
not  a  little  of  it  may  be  referred,  to  what,  for  wiat  of  i  bet- 
ter name,  we  may  term  the  Take-fftm-by-tke^mtUm  SdoU; 
that,  in  which  an  author,  having  onoe  made  sue  of  his 
reader,  insists  upon  ov^prhelming  him  with  a  flood  of  ixr- 
levant  matter,  or  with  what  has  but  the  slij^tasl  posriUe 
connexion  with  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  true  the  mder 
sees  HiMorieal  and  StatUtieal  painted  upon  the  winio; 
post  of  the  title-page  ;  yet  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  de- 
luge of  topographical  history  which  awaits  him,  and 
therefore  he  gets  impatient  or  out  of  temper,  at  fiadhc 
the  course  of  the  personal  narrative,  which  is  geoenlly 
ftinninng  and  instructive,  oontinnally  interrupted  bj  dry 
statistics  and  long  digressions. 

Mr.  Buckingham  visited  the  Saratoga  springs,  at  whidu 
in  the  season,  the  oompany  albrds  the  Eoropeaa  stnager 
a  fair  representation  of  sil  the  daases  and  tribes  of  the 
Union ;  the  rich  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  the  weiltbT 
planter  from  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  with  the 
more  polished  and  haughty  landowner  of  Georgia  aud 
Virginia,  the  successful  speenlator  in  land  fron  Kei- 
tucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Michigan;  the  riehespitahFl 
firom  Boston  and  New  York,  the  grave  Quaker  from  Vn- 
vidence  and  Philadelphia,  the  official  fhnotiouuy  fma 
Washington,  and  the  learned  professor  from  NewhiTeDi 
Cambridge,  or  Hartford,  who  are  found  mingMi  >■ 
strange  variety,  in  Omgrm  HalL  Of  this  aggregate  oa- 
tional  assembly,  Mr.  Buckingham  remaiks— 

There  were  quite  as  many  elegant  men,  and  a  gieat 
many  more  beantiflil  women  than  are  usually  seen  sbmbi; 
a  similar  number  of  persons  assembled  in  any  {mhkie 
room  at  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  or  Bath.  Those  frm 
the  south  bore  away  the  palm  of  superiority  in  bcuiT 
and  manners ;  there  being  an  ease,  a  grace,  and  sn  ele- 
gance or  polish  about  the  Sonthema,  wheUier  ladie*  at 
gentlemen,  which  those  of  the  North,  as  for  as  my  oheer* 
vation  has  yet  extended,  did  not  attain.  The  vomeB 
are  incomparably  more  beautifhl;  and  we  saw  here  sone 
firom  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  espedallj  fion 
Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore,  that  would  give 
any  oourt  in  Europe;  while  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  there  were  also  some  lovely  oonntenaneei,  espe- 
cially among  the  young. 

My  opinion  indeed  ¥ras  here  strongly  oonfiimed,  thai 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  in  which  there  are  so  muy 
beautiful  faces  among  the  women  as  in  this;  the  symme- 
try of  their  features,  the  contrast  between  the  marblT 
whiteness  of  their  complexion,  and  their  dark  eyes  aod 
hair,  small  mouths,  and  beautifhlly  white  aod  regtltr 
teeth,  are  the  chief  traits  of  their  beauty.  But,  oo  the 
other  huid,  they  want  the  foil  development  of  t^^ 
and  bust,  as  well  as  the  rosy  complexion  and  oonl  lip^i 
of  the  healthy  English  beauty;  and  are  still  more  defi- 
cient in  that  gaiety  and  animation,  which  a  farilliaat 
female  countenance  so  often  expresses,  in  the  look  of 
intelligence,  and  glow  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  which 
accompany  the  utterance  of  a  well-educated  and  wtU* 
bred  woman  at  home. 

Of  the  men  in  the  fiuhionable  circles  of  society  heie« 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  young  is  ^^ 
striking.  The  old  men,  firom  the  south,  and  from  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  especially,  are  whnt  would  be  osUed 
perfect  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  with  us,— preeise,  yri 
elegant  in  their  dress— courteous  and  aflkble  in  thor 
manners — ^high-toned  in  their  polities  and  taste— Isx  '^ 
their  morality,  while  fashion  sanctions  their  eoodoct— 
warm  in  their  attachments — fierce  in  their  resentments— 
and  punctilious  in  all  points  of  honour  and  etiquette. 

The  younger  men  among  the  fiuhionables  are  slsioft 
all  copyists  of  the  dress,  style,  and  manners  of  the  ''joins 
men  aboat  town,"  as  they  are  c;fclled  in  Londoa,  and  are 
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chiefly  remii^able  for  foppery  of  dren,  and  the  uenmp- 
tion  of  beardfl,  moustMhios,  and  other  exotic  fashions 
as  if  they  were  either  foreigners  themselves,  or  had  tra, 
Telled  80  long  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  to  bear 
about  them  the  marks  of  their  sojonm  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Paris.  Their  manners,  too,  like  those  of  onr  **  yonng 
men  about  town,"  are  rather  fiuniliar  than  elegant,  and 
more  remarkable  for  bnnquerie  and  nonchalance,  than 
for  courtesy  or  le&iement. 

Mr.  Bnekingfaam  repeats  whait  has  so  often  been  re- 
marked of  the  predomfnanoe  in  sooiety  of  the  yonng  in 
this  yonng,  go-a-head  oonntry. 

Here  at  Saratoga,  in  all  the  parties  we  visited,  whe- 
ther balls,  ooncerts,  or  promenades,  the  married  ladies 
were  seemingly  only  yalned  as  persons  neeessaary  to  give 
countenance  to  the  assembling  of  the  young;  while  these 
ufiiuped  all  authority  and  influence,  and  monopolized  the 
exf  lasiTe  attention  of  the  men. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  gay  season  at  Saratoga  is 
a  Tery  unflikToarable  preparation  for  the  discharge  of 
those  social  and  domestic  duties  which  all  are  sooner  or 
Uter  called  npon  to  discharge. 

Take  the  general  routine  of  a  day  at  the  Springs,  as 
an  example.  All  rise  between  6  and  7  o'clock;  and  at 
half-past  7,  the  drawing-room  of  each  of  the  larger  hdtels 
is  filled  with  from  200  to  300  persons  promenading  till 
the  folding  doors  are  thrown  open  for  admission  to  the 
<li]iing-hall,  when  this  large  number  seat  themselyes 
at  breakfkst.  The  meal  is  generally  a  substantial  one, 
a  Tariety  of  dishes  being  pliMsed  on  the  table;  and  few 
persons  breakfasting  without  partaking  of  some  descrip- 
tion of  animal  food :  but  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
despatched  is  its  most  remarkable  feature,  the  longest 
time  taken  by  ihe  slowest  being  neyer  more  than  15 
minotes,  some  of  the  qtti<^est  getting  through  the  meal 
in  fiTe  minutes,  and  the  ayerage  number  occupying 
abont  10. 

lo  the  busy  cities,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  haste 
is  the  keen  pursuit  of  business,  and  the  eager  desire  to 
get  to  the  counting-house  or  store;  but  here,  with  the 
entire  day  before  them,  and  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
they  eat  with  just  the  same  haste  as  at  other  places. 
The  contest  for  the  dishes  is  a  perfect  scramble;  the 
noise  and  clatter  of  the  waiters  and  their  wares  is  ab- 
»>lntely  deafening;  no  one  gets  precisely  what  he  wants, 
though  every  one  is  search&g  after  something. 

The  period  between  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  and  dinner 
at  2,  is  occupied  by  the  more  active  in  excursions  to  the 
niTTonnding  points  of  attraction,  on  horseback  or  in  car- 
riages: but  the  greater  number  remain  at  home;  and 
the  drawing-room  is  then  the  general  lounge,  where 
pDups  of  tiie  young  are  formed,  who  sit  for  hours  en- 
gaged in  the  merest  gossip  of  trifling  talk,  for  it  hardly 
(l^nres  the  name  of  conversation;  and  neither  book^ 
music,  nor  drawing  occupy  any  portion  of  the  time. 

Dressing  for  dinner  fllls  up  a  vacant  hour;  at  one,  and 
at  half-past  one,  the  drawing-room  is  again  crowded 
with  the  promenading  parties  waiting  for  the  opening  of 
the  folding  doors  to  admit  them  to  dinner.  The  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  breakfast  scene  is  again  repeated,  with 
little  of  table  enjoyment,  to  reconcile  the  parties  to  the 
heat  and  noise  of  the  room.  The  fare  is  what  in  England 
would  be  called  eoarse  and  bad — ^the  dishes  few  in  num- 
ber, and  wretchedly  cooked,  besides  being  all  lukewarm; 
aud  the  miserable  sprinkling  of  bad  vegetables,  being 
afaaost  as  cold  as  if  they  had  been  dressed  on  the  preced- 
ing day^no  covers  for  the  dishes,  or  warm  plates  for  the 
guests — ^no  appointed  carvers — an  insufficiency  of  atten- 
dants— and  idtogether  an  ill-managed  and  an  ill-enjoyed 
dinner.  The  escape  from  this  is  ahnost  as  rapid  as  from 
the  breakfast,  and  15  minutes  may  be  regarded  as  the 
average  time  occupied  in  it;  though  a  few  may  sit  per- 
haps from  20  to  25  minutes,  but  none  for  half  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  is  literally  whiled  away  between  the 
diawbg-room  and  the  sleeping-room;  or  in  the  spacious 
and  shady  piazsas  or  verandas,  in  one  of  which  fronting 
the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  gentlemen  retire 
^0  «moke  their  cigars;  and  in  the  other,  in  front  of  the 


house,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  otherwise  occupied, 
mingle  in  the  promenade.  In  all  the  great  houses,  every- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  appearance.  The  piazzas  are  of 
splendid  dimensions,  200  feet  by  20,  and  50  feet  high, 
supported  by  lofty  pillars,  entwined  with  spiral  wreaths  of 
foliage — the  dining-halls  capable  of  seating  400  persons 
— the'  drawing-rooms,  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  of  magnificent  dimensions,  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished :  but  the  bed-rooms  are  generally  .exceedingiy 
small,  those  of  Congress  Hall  especially,  ^scantily  pro- 
vided, and  altogether  inferior  to  what  the  sckle  and  style 
of  the  house,  in  other  respects,  would  warrant  the  visiter 
to  expect. 

The  third  meal,  of  tea,  is  taken  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
is,  in  short,  a  supper,  as  meats  of  various  kinds  are 
placed  on  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  a  table-cloth 
as  at  dinner,  and  at  which  the  200  or  300  visiters  seat 
themselves  in  the  same  way.  This  is  got  through  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  two  preceding  ones;  no  fatigue 
during  the  day,  or  any  other  consideration,  inducing  per- 
sons to  relax  in  the  least  from  the  hurry  with  which 
everything  is  done  in  this  country. 

The  evenings  are  more  varied  than  the  day,  a&  there 
is  sometimes  a  ball,  and  sometimes  a  ''hop,"  as  it  is 
termed  here,  the  difference  being  that  at  the  former  a 
full-dress  is  expected,  at  the  latter  the  ordinary  dinner- 
dress  will  suffice;  occasionally  there  is  a  concert,  some- 
times a  display  of  ventriloquism,  now  and  then  a  faroc 
by  a  company  of  strolling  players,  and  this  again  varied 
by  a  coi^'uror  with  tricks  of  legerdemain.  It  is  in  this 
vein  of  the  trifiing  and  the  ri<Uculous  that  the  taste  in 
said  to  mil  at  all  times  here. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has,  in  short,  as  bad  an  opinion  of  tl  e 
moral  effects  of  the  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  fashionable 
watering-places,  in  which  the  Americans  universally  in- 
dulge, as  some  of  their  native  writers.  He  considers 
them  injurious  to  good  manners,  to  domestic  habits,  and 
even  to  health ;  and  imagines  that  both  the  Americans  and 
EngUsh  might  employ  their  leisure,  and  spend  their  money 
to  much  more  advantage  in  actual  travelling  with  their 
children,  than  in  annually  congregating  at  a  fashionable 
rendezvous  of  vanity,  indolence,  and  dissipation. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  this  comprehen- 
sive work  is  a  very  long  list  of  respectable  subscribers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Buckingham's  former  literary  labours  have  been  duly 
appreciated. 

From  the  concluding  part  of  his  narrative,  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  anticipate 
a  variety  of  new  information,  and  remark ;  and  if  not 
of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  first  part,  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  more  rare  and  original ;  because,  for  ten 
English  travellers  who  visit  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  not  one  extends  the  journey  to  Cincinnati 
or  St.  Louis ;  to  New  Orleans,  the  prairies  of  the  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Lakes ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  traversed  all 
these  regions,  and  visited  each  of  their  cities  and  towns. 

General  Views  of  the  Histaty  and  Literature  of  Italy. 
By  L.  Mariotti.    2  vols,    Saunders  &  Otiey. 

These  are  the  substance  of  a  very  oomprehensive 
course  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Mr.  Mariotti  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  which  several  have  (ince  appeared 
in  English  periodical  workg^  They  are  meant  princi- 
pally to  elucidate  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
author's  native  country  in  its  existing  state ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  literature  and  art  belongs  to  the  past. 
The  chapters  on  recent  times  and  recent  authora  are 
therefore  comparatively  few  and  brief,  commencing  with 
the  rise  of  the  musicaJ  melo-drama  at  the  close  of  the 
I  sixteenth  century,  and  the  serious  opera  of  ^fetartano. 
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The  great  names  of  Italy  had  been  hy  this  date  well 
nigh  exhansted. 

Goldoni  and  Alfieri  introduce  another  and  a  rery 
different  set  of  actors, — Napoleon  and  hia  soldiers,  and 
those  native  writers  whose  works  cherished  that  spirit 
of  roTolution  which  containa  the  germ  of  national  cohe- 
sion and  renovation.  Like  almost  every  patriotic  Ita- 
lian, M.  Mariotti  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Austrian 
sway,  though  he  thinks  with  indulgence  of  the  motives 
which  led  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  submissioQ. 
*'Now,*'  he  says,  ''a  complete  moral  revolution  mnat 
precede  any  future  political  movement/'  The  prospect 
of  Italian  emancipation  is  dim  and  distant.  Popular 
education,  which,  within  certain  limits,  is  permitted  or 
fostered  in  the  native  dominions  of  Austria,  is  in  Italy 
the  object  of  the  blind  persecution  of  the  delegated 
rulers ;  and  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  launches  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  against  the  Schoolmaster.  This 
writer  enumerates  some  slight  but  hopeful  symptoms  of 
improvement.  Literary  men  begin  to  form  asBOciations; 
authors  are  now  aeonred  in  their  copyrigfata  over  all  the 
States ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  vrith  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  France — and  shall  we  say  of  England! — ^before 
them,  since  the  year  1814,  no  immoral  book,  nor  book  of  im- 
moral tendency,  has  issued  f^m  the  press  of  Italy ;  one 
good  fhiit  of  the  severe  censorship,  which,  however,  not 
only  suppresses  native  literature,  but  rigidly  excludes  fo- 
reign works.  Yet  the  romances  and  poetry  of  England  do 
find  a  way  into  ^  the  iron-fenced  garden  of  Europe." 

Whether  this  work  be  great  and  perfect,  or  wanting, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  wide  subject  it  embraces,  it  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  foreigners,  as  embodying 
much  that  Italians  of  all  ages  have  thought  and  spoken 
of  their  poets  and  illustrious  men,  and  of  the  most  mo- 
mentouB  epochs  of  their  national  history. 

Letters  from  Itafyy  to  a  Younger  Sister.    By  Cathe- 
rine Taylor.    Volume  XL 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  was  published 
some  months  since,  was  introduced  to  onr  readers  with 
the  commendation  which  it  well  merited.  In  the  con- 
cluding volume  we  accompany  the  authoress  from  Rome 
to  Naples ;  back  again  to  Rome ;  and  from  thence  to 
Florence;  and  by  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice; 
whence  she  proceeded  by  the  usual  route  to  Milan,  and 
across  the  Simplon  on  to  Geneva.  The  work  ia  eontinued 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced ;  easy,  elegant, 
and  instructive,  especially  to  **  younger  sisters."  The 
party  with  whom  Miss  Taylor  travelled,  returned  to 
Rome  before  Holy  Week^  the  sights  of  which  she  has 
picturesquely  described. 

Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,    By  Samuel  Dickson. 

Second  edition. 

This  work, — ^what  between  professional  jealousy  and 
that  perception  of  truth,  or  spirit  of  revenge,  which  leads 
the  non-professional  to  enjoy  a  hit  at  the  doctors,  and  to 
see  the  tables  turned  upon  these  medical  Sir  Oracles  by 
one  of  themselves, — has  been  fairly  abused  and  praised 
into  fame.  Although  the  author,  who  is  a  daring  inno- 
vator, nay  a  complete  Datrueiivef  may  have  often  mis- 
taken the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  he  has  undoubt- 
edly stimulated  clever  young  men  in  the  profession  to 
investigation ;  and  established  the  fact  enunciated  by  a 
brother  of  the  craft,  that  **  British  Medical  practice  dealt 
Ufo  much  in  heroics  "  and  in  drugs. 

Thi<«  edition  of  a  clever,  stimulating,  and  suggentive 


book  is  considsrably  enlarged  by  the  aoeuiuilatioD  of  il- 
Instrative  facts ;  and  it  is  in  other  respects  improTed.  We 
could  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  Dickson  were  a  little  more 
indulgent  and  respectftd  to  his  profisssional  brethren, 
even  when  he  supposes  them  the  most  eixing  ud  thi 
most  oonoeited  in  tiieir  errors. 

What  to  Observe;  or^  The  Traveller  sRemembnmtr* 

By  J.  R.  Jackson, 

This  a  very  thiek  volume,  pointing  oat  to  trsfellcn 
what  they  ought  to  observe  among  the  nnmsroos  obj«d« 
which  meet  their  view,  or  that  may  be  discovered  in  a  new 
country.  Natural  and  seientifio  objeets  are  lint  ds* 
enssed ;  then  fbllow  the  inhabitants  of  the  cwmtrie*  A- 
served,  their  cities,  habitations,  modes  of  life,  indiutrr, 
commerce,  government,  &c.  &c.  Each  of  tbcM  put 
sections  is  divided  into  numerous  branches.  Then  b, 
in  short,  a  great  quantity  of  material  in  the  book,  wA 
very  well  digested  or  arranged ;  for  it  is  in  sabttaow  s 
cyclopaedia  as  well  as  a  traveller's  director.  Theie  tn 
also  nsefhl  tables. 

Johnson  on  Life,  Health,  and  Disease. 

This  is  the  ffih" edition  of  a  popularly  conceiTed  >Ie* 
dical  Treatise,  of  which  we  must,  in  all  probability,  hin 
said  mnch  good  before  this,  as  we  certainly,  on  its  fiirt 
perusal,  thought  highly  of  the  work.  The  maxims  (>f 
Dr.  Johnson  are  temperance  and  exercise;  no  (W<ffii«; 
and  comforting^ — and  defy  the  doctor !  All  this  u  «d- 
forced  with  just  such  a  touch  of  sensible  swagger  ud 
good-humoured  bullying,  as  many  people  like  to  be 
treated  and  tickled  with  by  their  favourite  phjanao; 
and  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  medial  fa- 
culty have,  upon  calculation,  not  despised  to  employ. 

An  Improved  Plan  of  Cure  for  Spinal  Diseases  and 

Nervous  Complaints.    By  John  Hey  Robeitsw, 

M.D. 

A  physician,  who  has  in  Glasgow  frequently  sod  £«^ 
cessAilly  treated  spinal  disease,  here  details  bis  pnetke 
and  its  results,  illustrating  it  by  numerous  eases.  ^ 
practice  is  the  application  of  Acupuncture,  and  alto  vhii 
he  calls  the  Dry  Cup.— Affections  of  the  Spine  are  foand  ia 
women,  in  comparison  with  men,  as  two  to  one.  H^J 
appear  from  the  age  of  ten  to  thirty,  and  mostly  in  the 
unmarried,  and  among  the  upper  classes— or  frmties 
exempted  from  labour  of  any  kind.  The  description  rf 
Dr.  Robertson's  grand  remedial  process  by  Dry-cuppisf 
is  too  long  for  us.  The  Dry  Cups  operate  by  ^Ksait. 
The  Dry  Caps  are  employed  in  chronio  iheomsli^ 
lumbago,  strains,  &o.,  besides  those  spnial  easts  to  wtiefe 
Dr.  Robertson's  attention  has  been  especially  dirKted 
He  often  follows  up  the  Dry-cupping  with  a  blister  cc 
the  part  cupped ;  which  may  have  a  good  deal  to  ay  {• 
the  cnre.  The  Doctor  decidedly  denounces  steel  suyi 
as  useless  where  they  are  not  positively  iqjvriesf. 

A  Colleetian  ofEngUsh  Sonnets.  By  Robert  Fl«tcb(f 

Housman,  Esq.    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  desirable  volome  of  poetry^ 
comprehending  nearly  all  the  best  sonnets  that  hsve  ap- 
peared in  the  language,  chronologically  arranged.  ^^ 
must  except  those  of  Wordswokth,  of  which,  they  !*«< 
all  eminently  beautiful,  and  very  numerous,  only  the  fise^t 
are  chosen.  Numerous  notes,  explanatory  and  otti^v. 
accompany  tho  collection,  and  give  it  great  addiii«»^ 
value,  from  embodying  interesting  flicts,  and  at*  t^* 
opinions  of  eminent  critics.    In  short,  the  b<wkt?d^ 
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cidedly  of  tho66  thai  one  likes  to  hare  at  all  times  lying 
aboQt  one,  ready  to  take  up  as  a  gentle  means  of  being 
speedily  wafted  firom  this  weary,  work-4Miay  worlds  into 
the  Elysian  regions  of  imagination. 

The  Laird  pfLoguM;  WyAneedotea  and  Tales  ilhu- 

trative  of  the  Wit  and  Humour  of  Scotland, 

We  bad  fancied  this  collection  of  good  things,  a  new 
edition  of  that  amusing  miscellany  of  jokes  and  anecdotes, 
**  Wit  in  the  West  f*  but  it  turns  out  nearly  a  new  col- 
lection. To  it  is  prefixed  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
editors  and  contributors  to  the  original "  Laird  of  Logan ;" 
namely,  Hr.  John  Donald  Carriok,  Mr.  Andrew  Hender- 
son, and  Mr.  WUUam  Motherwell^  ^fellows  of  infinite 
humour,"  and  now  all  prematurely  slumbering  near  each 
other  in  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow.  A  new  character  is 
introduced  in  this  extended  collection,  a  flying  stationer^ 
or  last-speeoh  crier,  named,  from  his  Tooation,  Hawkie, 
who  aays,  or  at  least  stands  sponsor  for,  many  biting 
and  droll  sayings.  The  work,  though  best  adapted  to 
Scotland,  and  to  the  western  lowland  regions  of  our 
country,  is  altogether  an  amusing  melange.  Are  not, 
by  the  way,  those  humorous  stories  getting  somewhat 
obsolete  that  turn  merely  on  dram-drinking  and  whisky ! 

Lighttf  Skadowsy  and  Eeflectumg  of  JVhigs  and 
Toriei,    By  a  Country  Gentleman. 

The  author  of  these  Sketches  disclaims  the  idea  of 
entering  the  lists  against  Lord  Brougham,  though  his 
work,  which  was  fix  adranced  befbre  his  lordship's  ap- 
peared, is  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  indiyiduals  dis- 
cussed often  the  same.  The  Country  Gentleman,  how- 
erer,  differs  in  nuiny  points  from  Lord  Brougham,  and 
among  others  in  unqualified  admiration  of  the  present 
Whig  Ministry.  The  work  may  be  read  with  adyantage 
hj  those  who  wish  to  refresh  their  memories  on  the  poll* 
ileal  history  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  Diseowry  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
Tenth  Century,    By  North  Ludlow  Beamish. 

Some  years  since,  Professor  Rafh  of  Copenhagen  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  work,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  among 
recoTered  ancient  Icelandic  manuscripts,  prorlng,  as  he 
and  many  of  his  countrymen  belieTe,  that  the  continent 
of  America  had  been  discovered  by  the  Northmen,  five 
hondred  years  before  the  reputed  discoyery  of  Columbus. 
The  popular  parts  of  the  Professor's  learned  work  are 
fleeted  by  a  patriotic  Irishman,  gratified  by  the  share 
which  his  countrymen  are  imagined  to  hare  had  in  the 
discorery  and  settlement  of  some  Terra  Ineoffnita,  which 
the  Northmen  then  named  White  Man's  Land,  or  Gbeat 
Ikelikd. 

Professor  Rafh  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gkbat  Irkland 
of  Uie  Northmen  was  the  country  situated  to  the  south 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  including  North  and  South  Carolina, 
^^rgia,  and  East  Florida.  There  is  said  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  Shawanese  Indians,  that  Florida  was 
once  inhabited  by  fdiUe  mm^  who  uted  iron  inttntmentt. 
The  iarestigation  is  curious ;  though,  in  utilitarian  lan- 
S^e,  it  is  like  to  prove  little  or  nothing. 

Carmichaera  Irregular  and  Drfective  Qreek  Ferhe. 

The  Bubjeet  of  the  present  work  is  one  of  great  inter- 
^  to  the  student  of  the  Greek  language.  During  the 
Isit  half  century  it  hae  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
most  distinguished  soholais,  whose  labours  have  detected 
^7  erroTB  which  passed  ourrent  in  former  times.  The 
information  thus  scattered  over  numerous  critical  works 


has  recently  been  collected  with  great  industry,  and 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  more  accessible  shape.  Among 
those  who  have  thrown  most  light  on  this  as  well  as 
other  departments  of  Greek  Grammar,  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  Thiersch,  Matthiae,  Buttmann,  and 
KUhner.  The  lists  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs  pre- 
sented by  Matthiae  and  Buttmann  are  more  especially 
distinguished  for  their  fulness  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  these,  and  of 
others  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field  of  in- 
quiry, has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  this  class  of  Greek  verbs  than  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. In  performing  this  task,  he  has  displayed  much 
industry  and  sound  scholarship,  and  has  apparently  left 
few  sources  of  information  unexplored.  To  the  autho- 
rities for  particular  verbal  forms,  he  has  contributed 
largely,  and  has  thus  rendered  his  book  a  storehouse  of 
facts  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student  and  critic.  The 
alphabetical  order  ^has  been  very  properly  adopted,  as 
most  convenient  for  reference ;  but  separate  lists  are  given, 
in  which  the  verbs  are  arranged  according  to  certain 
analogies  and  principles  of  formation.  These  will  be  found 
highly  useful.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  each  verb,its  syntactical  usage  is  stated,  when- 
ever it  contains  any  peculiarity  or  difficulty.  A  work  so 
extensive,  and  containing  such  a  multitude  of  details,  as 
well  as  critical  remarks,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  free 
fh>m  occasional  errors;  but  these  are  such  as  may  easily 
be  removed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  In  some  cases,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  learned  author  has  rested 
his  conclusions  on  rather  slender  data,  and  that  a  critical 
examination  of  the  various  readings  would  have  led  to  a 
difierent  result.  Our  limits  however,  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  detail.  We  therefore  conclude  this  brief 
notice,  by  cordially  recommending  the  work,  as  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  the  Greek  student,  and  as  contain- 
ing a  greater  mass  of  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates,  than  any  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Blades  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes. 

This  is  a  book  in  season ;  comprehending  all  matten 
necessary  to  the  guidance  of  the  tourist  from  whatever 
direction  he  may  approach  the  Lake  Country;  and  also  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  and  pleasant  information. 
The  work  possesses  a  peculiar  beauty  in  being  inter- 
spersed with  apt  quotations  from  the  Lake  poets  and 
other  distinguished  persons  who  have  resided  in  those 
romantic  regions.  It  also  contains  maps,  an  itinerary, 
&c. ;  is  very  well  arranged  in  its  table  of  contents;  and 
in  external  form  is  neat  and  convenient. 

A  New  Decimal  System  of  Money,  Weights,  Mea* 

sures,  and  Time,  &c.    By  Decimus  Mostan,  Esq. 

Early  in  life,  this  gentleman,  when  a  clerk  in  a  Lon- 
don counting-house,  set  about  simplifying  the  summation 
of  long  columns  of  figures  for  his  personal  convenience, 
and  to  expedite  business.  Since  that  period,  he  has  been 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  accounts  were  kept 
in  all  kinds  of  monies ;  and  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  his 
original  idea  of  the  utility  of  a  general  or  universal  sys- 
tem of  decimal  notation.  The  evils  and  inconveniences 
of  the  present  system  are  acknowledged ;  but  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  effect  the  contemplated  improve* 
ment,  or  rather  thorough  reform.  The  work  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  great  research  and  pains ;  and  if  ever 
the  subject  be  seriously  taken  up  by  Parliament,  will  pro* 
bably  be  oonsidered  one  of  some  authority. 
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Modem  Judea  eompaired  with  AndetU  Prophecy. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Aitken  Wylie. 

This  is  a  work,  or  a  compilation,  which  is  likely  to  be 
popular.  It  is  a  careM  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
Holy  Land,  deduced  ftt>m  the  narratiyes  of  every  trayeller 
of  any  note  and  authority,  ftt>m  the  time  of  Sandys  and 
Maundbell,  down  to  Lord  Lindsay's  visit,  and  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  present 
physical  aspect  of  Judea,  in  relation  to  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy, is  the  main  end  kept  in  view;  and  all  books  of 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land  contain  materials  more  or  less 
for  the  elucidation  of  prophecy.  Mr.  Wylie  uniformly 
gives  references  to  his  authorities  in  foot  notes;  and  the 
book  is  illustrated  by  a  few  wood-engravings  of  remark- 
able scenes ;  though  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  wish  for  more 
of  them.  The  most  original  chapter  is  the  closing  one, 
upon  unftilfilled  predictions,  and  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine,  though  it  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  inconclusive. 

PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 
Tttleb*s  Histoay  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II. — This  vol- 
ume of  the  history,  or  at  least  the  two-thirds  of  it, 
which  contain  the  **  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  State  and 
Manners  of  Scotland,**  has  ever  appeared  to  us  the  most 
curious  and  comprehensive  dissertation  extant,connected 
with  our  national  annals.  Of  itself  it  would  form  a  most 
valuable  work.  It  is  divided  into  sections,  treating  re- 
spectively of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, — 
its  forests,  baronial  castles,  palaces,  cottages,  hamlets, 
monasteries,  &e. ;  its  early  agriculture  ;  its  distinct 
raoes ;  government ;  state  of  the  early  Church ;  of  learn- 
ing, commerce,  and  navigation;  sports  and  amuse- 
ments prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  forms 
altogetiier  one  of  the  most  graphic  sketches  that  has 
ever  been  given  of  ancient  Scotland,  or  indeed  of  any 
ancient  country. 

DicnoNARY  of  the  Art  of  PaiNtiNO.  No.  XIV. — This 
Part  concludes  Priee$,  and  commences  PunetucUion,  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  work,  both  to  the 
profession  and  the  public  in  general. 

Fisher's  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  prin- 
oipally  after  the  Old  Masters.  Vol.  I. — This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  work.  The  volume  contains  above 
thirty  well-executed  engravings,  principally  after  the 
masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Raffaelle,  Pous- 
sin.  Guide,  Guercino,  West,  Copley,  and  whoever  among 
the  most  eminent  artists  have  most  successftilly  painted 
Scripture  pieces.  The  illustrations  are  given  in  chrono- 
logical series,  and  do  in  truth  ''form  a  commentary  on 
the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  liable  to  ambiguity 
or  misrepresentation." 

Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Scott's 
Commentary.  Division  First,  containing  Five  Parts, 
handsomely  printed,  with  beautiAil  engravings  on  steel. 

Smith's  Standard  Library  of  Reprints. — I.  ''Pic- 
ciola."  From  the  French  of  Saintine.  II.  '^Rokeby." 
By  Sir  Walter  Soott.  III.  The  complete  Poetical  Works 
of  Edward  Young,  D.D. 

Yarrell's  British  Birds.  Parts  XXII.,  XXIIL, 
XXIV.,  XXV.— These  Parts  contain  the  OraUatores, 
an  interesting  genus,  from  their  haunts  as  well  as  their 
habits.  The  facts  communicated  to  the  author  in  the 
course  of  those  labours  in  which  so  warm  an  interest  is 
frit  by  naturalists  and  amateur  ornithologists,  are  nu- 
merous and  curious ;  and  the  engravings,  which  abound; 


are  as  truthfbl  and  exquisitely  finished  as  ever.  8l<ifhy 
BUtenu,  Curiem,  the  Bed  and  the  Oreeu-ikaiik;  varie- 
ties of  the  Sandpiper,  the  GodwU,  the  Bmf,  the  Wood- 
eoekf  the  Snipe  in  its  varieties,  and  the  Ibis,  enrich  thete 
numbers,  which  conclude  the  second  volume  of  this  ele- 
gant work. 

Griffin's  SaENnFic  Misckllawt.  Parts  VL  sod 
VII. 

Standard  American  Literature  : — ^  Life  and  Tines 
of  Cranmer."  By  the  author  of  *^  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Luther." 

Ttas'  Shakspkars.    Part  XXIV.    At  You  Like  It 

History  of  Napoleon.    Part  XXVIII. 

M'Culloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dicno^i- 
ARY.—Part  XI.  brings  us  to  Nepaul,  The  Part  con- 
prehends  Mexico,  Manekeder,  &c.  We  have  more  sod 
more  to  praise  the  compendious-ftilness — if  we  may  vse 
the  phrase — and  the  accuracy  of  this  most  nseftd  work. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspeare.  Part  XXXI 1 1. 
Troilui  and  Crtnida. 

Governesses  ;  or.  Modern  Education.  By  Madaoe 
B.  Kiofrey.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.— ThU  is  a  series 
of  essays  in  French,  English,  and  Italian,  of  which  tbe 
Numbers  already  published  are  mainly  on  physical  cdn- 
cation,  and  written  in  part  by  the  husband  of  the  edi- 
tress, who  is  a  medical  man.  The  work,  thong|i  assns- 
ing  a  definite  character,  is  somewhat  vague  and  difcur- 
sive ;  but  it  contains  many  just  if  occamonally  oonunon- 
place  observations,  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  tiaia- 
ing  of  children.  It  may  be  found  useftil  in  education  i» 
an  exercise  in  modem  languages. 

Philosophic  Nuts.    No.  VI. 

History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  By  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  Esq.    Parts  I.  and  II. 

Le  Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge.  Parti  XIV. 
and  XV. 

Brande's  DicnoNARY  of  SasNCE  and  LirBRAiric 
PartV. 

Mrs.  Ellis'  ''Family  Scenes;  or,  How  to  Ma&k 
Home  Happy."  Part  IV. — This  is  the  oommmeemeat 
of  a  new  tale,  which  promises  to  be  of  a  more  excitiag 
character  than  the  first  story  of  the  series.  The  Bonl 
is  still  Temperance,  but  in  feelings  and  patnont  as  well 
as  in  the  use  of  wine. 

The  Popular  Cyclop jedia  of  Natural  Sqence^- 
VegeiabU  Physiology. — We  do  not  much  heed  tbe  bluoa 
— The  Society /or  the  Promotion  of  Popular  InMnutuMt— 
which  is  affixed  to  this  work,  nor  any  blaaon  of  the 
sort ;  but  we  regard  the  treatise  on  its  own  merits  as » 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  useftd  one,  though  it  had  oalj 
been  published  by  "  All  the  booksellers." 

PAMPHLETS. 

Nine  Ytar^  Residence,  and  a  Nine  MonM  7W 

on  Fool,  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ptu^- 

eylvania.     For  the  Use  of  Labourers,  Atm^s 

and  Emigrants,    By  Thomas  Dudgeon. 

This  little  work  (cost  only  a  fr  w  pence,)  written  by  a 
practical  farmer,  contains  much  that  will  be  fbond  as  o^ 
tol  to  emigrants,  and  curious  to  the  genenl  reader, 
as  many  works  of  twenty  times  the  price  and  pieteosioo. 
Were  it  not  so  accessible  from  the  low  price,  we  sbosU 
quote  liberally  fVom  it. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  diyision  took  place  on 
the  fourth  June,  on  a  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^  of  **  no 
confidence  "  in  Ministers,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one — 312  to  311.  Tliis  vote  rendered  either  the  re- 
signation of  Ministers  or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in- 
evitable ;  and  the  latter  step  haying  been  resolved  on, 
Lord  John  Rnssell  announced  on  the  seventh,  that  the 
diseossion  on  the  Com  Laws  was  to  be  postponed  till 
next  session — ^that  is,  till  next  Parliament;  and  the 
House  has  been  occnpied,  since  that  period,  in  getting 
through  business  which  could  not  be  delayed.  The 
great  body  of  the  Members  immediately  left  London  to 
canTmss  their  constituents,  so  that  barely  a  quorum  of 
the  House  waa  left ;  and  on  Mr.  Scholefield's  important 
motion  on  the  commercial  and  popular  distress,  of  which 
he  drew  a  most  appalling  picture,  the  House  was  counted 
out  dnring  the  debate,  only  twenty-four  Members  being 
present.  The  present  Session  has  terminated,  as  so 
many  others  have  done  before  it,  without  a  single  usefhl 
measure  having  been  carried.  In  as  far  as  Scotland  is 
conoemed,  there  might  as  well  be  no  legislature  at  all. 
For  several  years,  not  only  have  all  attempts  to  im- 
proTe  her  legislation  and  institutions  been  abandoned  by 
Ministers,  but  a  systematic  opposition  against  all  who 
propose  any  alteration,  be  it  good  or  bad^  bias  been  stead- 
lastly  maintained. 

Coa5  Law  MsEnNGS  have  been  held  in  almost  every 
town  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  general  feeling  ap- 
pears to  be  to  accept  ^e  proposed  Government  measure 
as  an  instalment^  but  by  no  means  to  give  up  agitating 
for  total  reveal.  The  Qiartists,  in  some  few  instances, 
bncceeded  m  throwing  the  meetings  into  confusion,  but 
in  general  they  were  defeated.  We  had  some  fear 
that,  in  Ireland,  any  proposal  to  reduce  the  Com  duties 
would  be  unpopular,  lest  the  reduction  should  have  the 
HFect  of  bringing  in  foreign  com  to  compete  with  Irish 
in  the  British  markets ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
proposed  measure  has  been  at  least  as  well  received  in 
Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
quote  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Belfast  on 
the  second  June.  A  very  large  number  of  wealthy 
landowners  were  present,  and  they  all  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  change  in  the  present  Com  Laws,  and  most  of 
them  were  in  favour  of  abolition.  The  following  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawftird,  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  were  loudly  cheered : — "  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  those  who  wilfully  raise  the  prices  of  human  food 
Are,  to  a  certain  extent,  guilty,  if  not  of  actual  murder, 
at  least  of  being  its  abettors.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
snipport  the  principle  which  imposes  any  duty  whatever 
on  com.  I  cannot  even  admit  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
doty.  While  I  am  ready  to  go  along  with  Ministers  in 
their  present  proposition,  because  I  am  convinced  it 
would  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  good,  / 
W//  never  give  up  my  deliberate  contietionf  that  the  aJMi- 
turn  ofaU  duty  on  corn  tkould  be  demanded. 

The  PmTioNs  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  up  to 
the  fourth  June,  were  : — ^for  repeal,  2940 ;  signatures, 
860^92 :  against,  1327 ;  signatures,  80,336.  For  pro- 
posed measure,  78 ;  signatures,  33,236 :  against,  1394 ; 
uunber  of  signatures  not  mentioned. 

Nbw  EuBcnoN. — ^The  whole  country  is  in  a  stir  about 
the  coming  election :  but  although  both  parties  express 
great  confidence  of  obtaining  an  accession  of  strength, 
'0  opinion  can  as  yet  be  formed  on  the  subject  In  as 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
relative  strength  of  parties  will  undergo  much  change. 
Many  believe  that  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  the 
declaration  regarding  the  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws 
^iU  do  the  Whigs  harm,  not  only  in  the  counties,  but  in 
the  small  towns  which  are  dependent  on  the  neighbour- 
'■^S  gentry  and  farmers.  We  have  great  hopcR  that  the 
fMn  to  the  liberal  party  will  be  more  than  equal  to  the 


losses.  The  people  are  becoming  aware  how  much  their 
own  interests  are  involved  in  the  contest.  But  it  is 
needless  to  speculate  on  such  a  subject,  as  a  few  weeks 
will  show  how  the  &ct  stands. 

Penny  Postage. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this 
bold  and  beneficial  measure  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
complete  success.  It  appears  fVom  a  paper  read  by  Bir. 
Rowland  Hill  to  the  Statistical  Society,  that  the  num- 
ber of  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  week  ending  22d  March,  1840,  was  3,070,000,  and 
in  the  corresponding  week  in  1841,  8,700,000;  the  in- 
crease being  630,000,  or  21  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
numbers  with  a  corresponding  week  before  the  reduction 
of  postage,  the  total  increase  is  140  per  cent.  The  plan 
of  prepayment  has  been  almost  universally  adopted :  the 
unpaid  forming  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  General  Post  Office  in  November  last. 

The  Pboposed  Corn  Duties. — Lord  John  Russell's  an- 
nouncement, that  he  proposed  to  make  a  great  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  grain  and  sugar,  and  generally  to  intro- 
duce a  more  Ubend  commerciiQ  system,  has  given  us  much 
satisfaction.  We  have  always  advocated  a  complete 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  food ; 
but  as  there  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  obtaining  such  a 
repeal,  we  hope  that  all  the  friends  of  free  trade  will  agree 
to  take  Lord  John  RusselPs  reductions  as  an  instalment. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  which  we  anticipate  from 
the  reduction  (in  as  fkr  as  the  com-dnties  are  concerned 
— ^we  ought  rather  to  say  aUeration)  is — that  it  will 
convince  the  monopolists  in  grain  at  least,  that  they  have 
not  so  great  an  interest  as  they  imagined  in  maintaining 
the  exclusive  system  ;  and  that  while  it  is  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  people,  it  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the 
landed  interest  itself,  even  at  present,  and  would  ere 
long  involve  it  along  with  the  other  classes  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  Agriculture  cannot  long  fiourish  if  trade 
decay;  for  where  there  are  few  manufactures  and  little 
wages,  there  can  be  no  great  consumpt  of  agricultural 
produce.  The  non-agricultural  classes  of  tUs  country 
now  exceed  by  three  to  one  the  agricultural;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  fatuity  or  madness  for  the  landed  interest  to 
attempt  to  ruin  not  only  their  best,  but  their  only  cus- 
tomers. Our  landowners  ought  to  consider  that  they 
are  placed  in  a  different  situation  from  the  landowners 
of  every  other  country.  The  latter  are  not  dependent 
for  a  market  solely  on  their  own  consumers,  but  have 
always  a  foreign  consumption  to  a  larger  or  smaller  ex- 
tent to  look  to.  The  landed  interest  are  fond  of  repre- 
senting that  grain  can  be  had  on  the  continent  for  little 
or  noting;  but  they  ought  to  recollect,  that  before  they 
can  export  any,  they  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  10s. 
a  quarter  below  the  continental  prices ;  for  that  is  the 
sum  which  would  be  required  for  freight,  insurance,  &c. 
They  have  therefore  a  greater  interest  than  any  other 
class,  in  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  The  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  may  export  his  skill 
and  capital,  the  professional  man  his  knowledge  and  ta- 
lents to  foreign  countries;  but  what  can  the  landowner 
do  t — what  can  he  export  !--not  his  land,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble ;  nor  his  skill,  for  he  has  none,  at  least  none  available 
abroad.  He  is  like  the  bondsman  of  the  low  ages,  ad- 
Bcriptui  gleba,  and  must  prosper  or  decay  on  the  soil  on 
which  he  has  been  bom. 

But  to  return  to  the  proposed  duties.  Instead  of  af- 
fording less  proteetiony  as  it  is  called,  than  the  present 
sliding  scale,  we  believe  they  will  have  precisely  the 
opposite  eiEect.  To  look  merely  at  the  sliding  scale  is 
all  very  well.  If  prices  could  be  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  price  of  wheat  would  never  have  been 
under  62s.  or  638. ;  for  a  duty  of  £1,  4s.  8d.  is  imposed, 
when  the  average  price  is  62s.,  and  increases  by  a  shil- 
ling as  the  price  fibUs  a  shilling.  But  what  has  happen- 
ed in  practice !  Why,  great  quantities  of  foreign  wheat 
have  been  entered  for  home  consumption  at  Is.  6d.  a 
quarter  of  duty ;  and  the  market  has  often  been  so  glut- 
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ted  by  the  whole  foreign  grain  in  bond  being  thrown  on 
it  at  once,  as  not  to  recover  its  elasticity  for  many  months 
afterwards.  We  shall  taJke  the  first  instance  that  oconrs 
to  show  the  agriculturists  how  the  sliding  scale  has 
wrought  for  them.  The  crop  in  the  year  1830  was  a  full 
average,  and  in  the  year  1831  nearly  an  average  crop. 
The  average  price  for  wheat  for  the  whole  flnt  year  was 
64s.  dd.,  for  the  second  66s.  4d.,  mean  658.  3d. ;  and  the 
duty  by  the  sliding  scale  ought  to  have  been  £1,  Is.  8d., 
yet  it  appears  from  the  parliamentary  return,  No.  46  of 
1831,  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  entered  for  home 
consumption  from  Ist  January  1830  to  30th  June  1831 
— a  year  and  a  half,  was  no  less  than  2,576,785  qnarters 
which  paid  a  duty  of  £732,256,  or  only  58.  8d.  a  quar- 
ter, instead  of  £1,  Is.  8d.,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the 
average  price  of  the  whole  eighteen  months  been  applied, 
instei^  of  the  average  of  the  partionlar  six  weeks  at 
which  the  wheat  was  taken  out  of  bond.  To  show 
Airther  how  pemicions  to  the  &rmer  is  the  present  sys- 
tem, tiie  above  return  gives  the  following  proof:  Above 
a  million  of  quarters  (1,231,595)  were  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  the  single  month  of  September  1830,  al- 
though the  crop  was  a  full  average.  What  a  deadening 
effect  such  a  quantity — ^being  above  a  month's  consumpt 
— ^must  have  ^had  on  the  markets  during  the  whole 
winter,  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  trade.  And  what  was  the  duty  paid  by 
the  million  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  entered  in  September 
18301  Only  £213,569  in  all,  or  38.  5id.  per  quarter! 
There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore,  that  had  the  propos- 
ed duty  of  8s.  been  in  force  in  1830-1831,  the  agricul- 
turist would  have  been  more  effectually  protected  than 
he  was  by  the  existing  law.  Another  great  eril  of  the 
present  system,  in  as  fiu  as  regards  the  British  fanner, 


may  also  be  pointed  out.  It  directs  speculation  almost 
entirely  to  foreign  grain,  for  the  speculator  looka  togain 
not  only  from  a  rise  in  the  price,  but  to  a  fall  in  the 
duty ;  whereas  in  purchasing  British  grain,  he  can  ob- 
tain a  profit  from  the  former  cause  only.  Add  to  this  tbe 
effect  which  immense  qnaatitieaof  Ibreign  grain  lying  in 
bond,  ready  to  come  forth  whenever  t^  duty  falls,  has 
in  depressing  the  markets,  or  at  least,  in  preventing  them 
from  rising,and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  iiy  urioua  even  to 
the  agricultuniists  is  the  existing  law.  We  say  nothing 
as  to  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  the  averages  are 
struck,  for  that  has  been  long  apparent  to  any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  the  means  by  which 
the  fraud  is  effected,  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  a  person 
of  practical  experience  in  an  article  in  the  present  wm- 
her  of  this  magazine. 

The  duties  proposed  by  Lord  John  Bnssell  are  as  fel- 
lows : — 

Wheat, 86.       per  quarter. 

Kye,  Pease  and  Beans,.... 5s. 

Barley, 48.  6d. 

Oats, 3s.  4d. 

Now  let  ns  endeavour  to  estimate  what  proUeHon  these 
duties  will  give  to  the  landowner,  and  what  Imrdtn  it 
will  continue  to  entail  on  every  oUier  class,  the  &naer 
not  excepted.  The  following  Table  is  founded  on  tk 
estimates  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Colqnhoan, 
and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  with  the  necessary  alterations  forii- 
crease  of  the  population  and  change  of  their  habiu; 
much  more  wheat  being  consumed  by  the  lower  cla6ee> 
at  present  than  in  1812,  when  the  classification  and  esti- 
mate were  first  made.  We  assume  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  at  present  twenty-serea 
millions.    Seed  is  not  Included  in  the  Table. 


Species  of  Qrain. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye,  Beans  and  Pease 


Population. 


14,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,500,000 
1,500,000 


27,000,000 


Bate 

per 

Head. 


Consumed  by 
Man, 


Or. 

1 

U 

2 


Quarters. 
14,000,000 

3,750,000 
17,000,000 

1,875,000 


Consumed  by 

Animals,  and 

in  Be«r, 

Spirits,  and 

ManufMitures. 


Quarters. 

500,000 

8,875,000 

13,000,000 

2,000,000 


36,625,000     24,375,000 


Total 
Quarters, 


14,500,000 

12,625,000 

30,000,000 

3,875,000 


Propos- 
ed 
Duty. 


Proteetiontoj 

the        ' 

LandowBer, 

aadl^Mthf 

PobUe. 


s.  d. 

8  0 

4  6 
3  4 

5  0 


61,000,000 


£       I 
5,800,000  1 
2,840,620  I 
5,000,000 
968,750 


14,609,375  I 


So  that,  with  the  proposed  duties,  the  landowner  would 
have  a  pbotectioii  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  four- 
TBEN  MILLIONS,  whilo  the  othor  classes  would  have  a 
BURDEN  to  bear  of  the  same  amount  on  the  single  artiele 
of  grain;  while  the  former  still  retain  the  exclutiw 
monopoly  of  supplying  us  with  animal  food,  and  very 
efficient  restrictions  on  the  import  of  other  food, — such 
as  cheese,  butter,  &a  We  have  not  taken  into  account, 
as  we  well  might  have  done,  the  freight,  insurance, 
&c.,  of  the  foreign  grain,  say  from  8b.  to  12s.  a  quarter; 
though  this  is  unquestionably  as  great  a  protection 
to  the  British  landowner,  as  an  additional  duty  of  equal 
amount.  The  proposed  duties  will  press  heavily  on  the 
country,  and  are  a  gross  injustice ;  still  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  accepted.  This  is  i^e  first  time  since  the 
early  days  of  Pitt,  that  any  minister  in  this  country  has 
even  professed  a  liberal  oommercial  poUoy.  The  move 
is  no  doubt  a  small  one,  but  it  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  not  cordially  received,  it  will  furnish  a  pretence  to 
future  ministers,  be  they  Whig  or  Tory,  to  adihere  to  the 
exclusive  system.  It  is  the  fint  blow  at  monopoly  which 
hafl  been  struck  in  our  time;  and  it  would  be  infatuation 
in  the  friends  of  free  trade  not  to  give  every  aid  in  their 
power  to  render  it  effectual. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  General  Asbembly. — The  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  this  year  have  astonished  every  per- 
soui  except  the  fimatical  supporters  of  the  Non-intrnsion 


party,  who  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  vsa&fr- 
nor  influence.  Among  the  Scotch  nobility  they  can  o&lj 
count  two ;  of  landed  proprietors  not  above  hajf-a^osea: 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  ministers  and  elders,  more 
remarkable  for  zeal  and  a  desire  to  make  themselTc* 
conspicuous,  at  any  hazard,  than  for  any  other  qualifica- 
tion. In  deposing  the  ministers  of  Strathbogie  and  Mr. 
Edwards  for  obeying  the  law,  the  Assembly  had  ex- 
hausted its  power,  (for  we  presume  excommuucauea. 
deprived  as  it  is  now  of  all  civil  effects,  will  hardly  be 
resorted  to,)  and  it  must  be  sufficiently  provoking  to  tbe 
clergy  to  have  it  exposed  so  completely,  in  the  ey»  <£' 
the  people,  how  small  that  power  is.  At  the  veiy  pn>- 
nouncing  of  the  sentence  of  deposition,  the  mhiority— al- 
most to  a  man — declared  they  would  disregard  the  sen- 
tence, and  continue  in  ministerial  communion  with  tb^ 
deposed  ministers ;  and  some  of  ti^e  most  influential  n^ 
derates  have  been  preaching  in  the  pnlpits  of  the  dcpo^V. 
ministers,  while  the  servioes  of  their  church  have  bet^^* 
going  on  as  usual.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that, 
though  the  General  Assemblv  may  depose,  they  cannot 
deprive  the  clergymen  of  their  chortles,  Buulse^^  or 
stipends.  That  can  be  done  only  by  the  civil  conrts ;  ^> 
that  the  sentence  of  deposition,  so  long  threatened,  tun;^ 
ont  a  very  innocent  matter.  In  the  counse  of  the  debate. 
we  do  not  think  that  the  inherent  powers  ii  the  Cotin 
of  Session,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  kingdom  to  ceo- 
trol  all  other  Judioatories,  was  sufficiently  illnstratf^. 
It  was  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  Exchequer heiu 
a  supreme  court,  oould  not  be  controlled  by  the  Conit  «i 
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Session.  By  tiM  Tieftty  of  Union,  the  Court  of  Exche* 
qaer  has  the  exdiuiye  priTilege  of  passing  signatures ; 
yet  in  the  case  of  Dickson  in  1816,  and  Tatnal  in  1827, 
the  Court  interdicted  the  passing  of  signatures  in  £z* 
chequer.  Although  the  Exchequer,  al^,  is  essentially 
the  (Queen's  Revenne  Conrt,  anid  the  Court  of  Session 
has  unquestionably  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  reve- 
nne,  the  latter  Court  has  repeatedly  set  aside  the  sen- 
tences of  Excise  Courts,  on  the  ground  of  irregularity  or 
excess  of  jurisdiction.  To  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  At  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the  act  43d 
Geo.  III.,  the  superintendence  of  schools  is  committed 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  is  de- 
clared ^  to  be  final,  without  appeal  to,  or  review  by,  any 
coartf  eitU  or  ecclesiastical."  Yet,  in  the  cases  of  Cors- 
torphine  in  1812,  Kilberry  in  1825,  and  Ross  in  1826, 
the  Court  reriewed  and  overtumed  the  decisions  of 
Presbyteries  regarding  schoolmasters.  In  the  two  last 
cased  sentences  of  deposition  had  been  pronounced,  and 
these  were  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  irregularity.  In 
the  first  case,  the  Lord  President  expressly  asserted  the 
BQpremacy  of  the  Court  of  Session  over  the  General  As- 
sembly— so  that  it  is  no  new  pretension — remarking — 
"  It  is  saying  nothing  to  argue  that  the  remedy  is  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Court  of  Session  would 
have  the  ultimate  control,  after  all,  supposing  the  As- 
gembly  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  mentions  that  the  Court  have  over- 
turn^ the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
they  usurped  powers  not  belonging  to  them."  What 
the  Assembly  will  do  next,  no  one  is  able  to  coi^ecture. 
If  the  Non-intrusion  party  act  with  anything  like  con- 
Eistency,  they  must  continue  to  depose  their  opponents 
for  obeying  the  law  of  the  land,  till  they  have  stripped  the 
whole  moderate  party  of  the  character  of  ministers ;  for 
cases  must  occur  every  week  which  will  render  the  clergy 
amenable  either  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  courts  or  to 
the  punishment  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  assumption  that 
the  Kirk  is  not  only  superior  to  the  courts  of  law,  but 
eyen  to  the  le^slature,  (for  to  such  a  length  do  the  Non- 
intmsion  party  go,)  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  when  it  is 
considered  how  often  the  legislature  has  altered  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  without  once  .consulting  the  clergy. 
In  1560,  the  Catholic  religion  was  abolished;  in  1572, 
Episcopacy,  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  was  established ; 
in  1592,  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  organized 
much  in  its  present  state ;  in  1 606,  Episcopacy  was  restored 
m  full  vigour ;  Presbytery  was  again  established  in  1638, 
Episcopacy  in  1662,  and,  finally,  Presbyterianism  in 
1690.  What  is  it,  in  truth,  that  gives  efficacy  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  itself,  except  its  ratification  by  Par- 
1  lament,  or,  in  other  words,  because  it  is  part  of  our  statute 
law?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  legislature  fh)m 
again  changing  the  established  religion  to  Episcopacy, 
or  even  to  Popery,  except  the  Treaty  of  Union  ;and  that 
treaty  has  already  been  violated  in  so  many  respects, 
that  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  repealed,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  to  be  any  effectual  barrier  in  the 
way  of  a  change.  The  supremacy  of  the  Church  appears 
bat  in  an  indifferent  light  when  it  is  considered  that 
she  dares  not  venture  to  proceed  to  business  without  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  sent 
not  to  preside,  but  simply  to  watch  that  the  proceed- 
ings, are  not  contrary  to  law.  During  the  last  century, 
the  Commissioner  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  before  the  proceedings  were  over, 
and  they  prudently  submitted  to  tne  dissolution.  Again, 
in  the  years  1746  and  1760,  when  by  accident  the 
King's  Commission  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  met  and  chose 
their  Moderator,  andsettled  the  order  of  takingnp  business, 
but  they  did  not  dare  actually  to  proceed  to  business  till 
the  Commissioner  arrived.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  As- 
^embUes  of  last  century  at  least,  did  not  consider  them- 
Mlves  so  independent  as  those  of  the  present  affect  to 
be.  As  matters  cannot  continue  on  their  present  foot- 
ing, something  must  be  done ;  and  we  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing measure  : — ^Repeal  the  Veto  Act  by  statute,  and 
abolish  the  General  Assembly  itself  as  at  preflont  con- 
stituted.   All  great  assemblies  of  clergymen  have  been 


fonnd  a  nuisance,  and  hftve  been  discontinued  in  every 
State  except  Scotland.  Since  the  Council  of  Trent,  no 
general  meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  been  held  ; 
and  it  was  long  ago  fonnd  necessary  to  discontinue  hold- 
ing the  Convocation  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ehigland.  The 
constitution  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  besides,  is  not  at 
all  fitted  for  the  duties  it  has  to  perform.  These  duties 
are  principally  judicial.  The  Assembly  cannot  dis- 
cnsB  any  of  the  dogmas  of  religion;  it  cannot  alter 
one  of  the  doctoines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  for 
these  are  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  its  whole 
legidative  functions  are  confined  to  matters  of  dis- 
cipline or  forms  of  process,  and  extend  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  Hhe  powers  inherent  in  every  Supreme  Court  to 
regulate  the  manner  and  form  of  conducting  business 
before  it.  An  Assembly,  consisting  of  about  400  mem- 
bers, nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  laymen,  without  either 
theological  or  legal  education,  is  utterly  unfit  to  act  as 
a  conrt  of  justice,  and  still  less  (were  it  competent)  to 
discuss  abstruse  points  of  Theology.  We  say,  therefore, 
abolish  this  heterogeneous  assemblage,  and  let  four  of 
ihe  most  learned  of  the  clergy  be  appointed  as  a  per- 
manent tribunal,  sitting  at  stated  periods,  to  whom  all 
the  appeals  and  references  fh>m  the  inferior  judica- 
tories may  be  submitted,  and  decided  in  the  last  resort; 
and  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  proposed  court  exercis- 
ing every  other  function  at  present  possessed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  Nothing  can  be  more  indecorous,  nor  more 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  Religion,  than  to  see  judicial 
(Unctions  of  the  gravest  character  exercised  as  they  now 
are  by  the  General  Assembly.  Figure  the  judges  in  any 
court  cheering  and  hooting  each  other,  while  the  mode- 
rator has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  maintaining  order, — 
the  same  parties  at  once  prosecutors  and  judges, — falpc 
votes  continually  given, — or  at  least  continually  taken 
down,  from  the  confusion  which  prevails, — the  clerk,  to 
whom,  as  an  impartial  person,  is  intrusted  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  minutes  and  sentences  of  the  Assembly,  get- 
ting up  in  his  place  at  the  table  and  taking  an  eager  part 
in  the  debate,  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  anomalies  for 
which  the  General  Assembly  is  so  remarkable.  Can  the 
sentences  of  a  tribunal  whose  business  is  so  conducted, 
command  attention  or  respect ! 

The  Non-intbusion  Ministebs  ought  to  keep  in  view 
that  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  establishing  their  system, 
it  cannot  possibly  remain  exactly  at  the  place  at  which 
they  wish  it  to  stop.  If  **  unacceptable''  ministers  are 
not  to  be  intruded  on  a  congregation,  it  seems  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  ministers  Yrho,a/Ur  their  appoint- 
ment,  render  themselves  *' unacceptable,"  must  subject 
themselves  to  an  equivalent  ordeal — ^that  of  dismissal — 
at  the  instance  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  when  they 
see  reason  to  change  that  opinion  of  the  minister,  on  full 
experience,  which  they  formed  of  the  presentee,  without 
an  adequate  trial.  To  make  a  minister  efficient,  this 
appears  to  be  at  least  equally  essential  as  the  operation  of 
the  Veto  Act.  Now,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed, 
the  majority  of  the  congregations  of  the  leading  Non- 
intrusion ministers  are  so  much  disgusted  with  their 
proceedings  that,  if  these  ministers  stood  at  this  moment 
for  their  sufiVages  as  presentees,  they  would  assuredly 
be  vetoed  by  great  majorities;  and,  if  tUs  be  the  fact, 
is  it  fair  or  decent  that  these  clergymen,  merely  because 
they  have  once  been  installed  in  office,  should,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  persist  in  itUrudiruf  themselves  on  a  reluc- 
tant congregation  t  If  these  ministers  have  any  prin- 
ciple, they  ought,  before  proceeding  farther  in  their  in- 
sane career,  to  give  their  parishioners  the  opportunity 
of  note  expressing  whether  they  are  **  acceptable"  or  not, 
their  parifhionera  not  having  hitherto  had  that  opportu- 
nity; for  those  to  whom  we  allude  have  been  ordained 
before  the  Veto  Act  came  into  operation. 


TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

It  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  returns  that,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  complaints  of  stagnation  of 
trade,  the  business  of  the  country  is  rapidly  increasing. 
If,  for  example,  we  refer  to  the  amount  of  customs  col- 
lected at  our  principal  ports,  during  the  three  years 
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1837, 1833,  and  1839,  we  shall  be  eonvinoed  of  this  fact. 
Thus,  LeiUi  ahowB  an  increase  of  nearly  £50,000, 
£525,403,  £511,970,  £573,686.  Glasgow,  £394,152, 
£4  03,905,  £468,975.  Greenock, howeyer,  shows  a  consi- 
derable fiUUng  off,  no  doubt  ttom  the  eironmstance  that 
many  ships  which  formerly  delivered  their  cargoes  at 
(ireenock,  are  now  enabled,  owing  to  the  deepening  of 
the  Clyde,  to  carry  them  to  Glasgow.  The  custom  duties 
collected  at  Greenock  in  the  three  years  aboTC-mention- 
ed,  respectiyely,  were  £380,704,  £417,673,  £315,084. 
There  is,  probably  owing  to  a  similur  reason,  a  decrease 
at  Port-Glasgow,  £94,161,  £102,830,  £68,046.  Aber- 
deen, £65,330,  £66,252,  £71,832.  Dundee,  £67,429, 
£66,135,  £66,376.  The  increase  at  Perth  has  been 
remarkable,  £8,760,  £11,893,  £25,767.  The  net 
reyenue  of  Sootlsjid,  ezclusiye  of  the  reyennes  of  Crown 
lands,  increased  from  £4,672,134  in  1837,  to  £4,952,460 
in  1839.  The  mannfiicture  of  paper  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  in  Scotland  than  any  other  manufacture. 
In  1835, 10,672,596  lbs.  of  paper  of  the  first  and  second 
class  paid  the  duties  of  excise  ;  in  1838, 16,105,666  lbs. 
The  duty  paid  on  paper  in  1838,  was  £97,893  ;  in  1889, 
£119,442. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause — ^whether  it  be  the  Com 
Laws,  the  state  of  the  currency^  or  the  oppressiveness  of 
taxation,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  and  is  admitted  by  men 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  that  the  distress  among 
the  manufacturing  classes  is  at  this  moment,  and  has 
been  for  upwards  of  a  year  past,  excessive,  and  if  equal- 
ed, has  hudly  or  ever  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  In  all  the  mannfticturing  towns,  hundreds 
of  houses  are  unoccupied,  and  thousands  of  operatives 
unemployed.  The  distress  has  even  reached  branches 
of  tra^e  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  be 
affected.  For  example — ^notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
mand for  iron,  occasioned  by  the  numerous  railways  in 
progress,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  fhmaces  have  been 
blown  out  in  Staffordshire,  and  fifteen  in  Shropshire. 
The  numerous  operatives  employed  at  them  have  of  course 
been  reduced  to  great  distress,  though  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  find  work  for  them  at  the  furnaces  still  in 
blast.  Commerce  is  equally  distressed  with  manufac- 
tures. The  exportation  of  goods  has  fkllen  off  in  an  un- 
precedented degree ;  and  although  the  first  and  best  half 
of  the  year  has  now  passed,  there  are  few  merchants  or 
manu&cturers  indeed  who  can  say  they  have  done  more 
than  paid  their  current  expenses,  while  the  great  ma- 
jority have  been  carrying  on  a  losing  trade  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  better  times,  of  which  not^  even  the  dawn 
has  made  its  appearance.  The  necessity  of  a  more  lib- 
eral commercial  policy  has  forced  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties ;  for  by  no  other  means  than  by  a  pro- 
perty and  income  tac,  or  by  laying  duties  on  the  import  of 
foreign  products,  now  practically  excluded  from  our 
markets,  is  the  great  and  increasing  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  to  be  supplied.  Next  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
liaws,  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  Sugar  is  now  one  of  the  neces- 
baries  of  life.  The  present  Grazette  price  of  West  India 
tiugar,  without  duty,  is  40s.  a  cwt.,  while  Manilla  sugar 
of  good  quality,  may  be  purchased  in  bond  in  London  for 
20d.  a  cwt.  The  quantity  consumed  being  about  four  mil- 
lions of  cwts.  annually,  four  millions  is  the  tax  which  we 
pay  yearly  on  the  single  article  of  sugar,  to  keep  up  the 
West  Ind[ia  monopoly.  Lord  John  Russell  proposes  to 
retain  the  present  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar,  but  to 
rcdace  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  fVom  its  present  pro- 


hibitoiy  rate  of  638.  to  36s.,  so  that  the  West  Indius 
will  still  have  a  prUeeiUm  of  12b.  a  cwt.,  eqaitalent  to  s 
tax  of  above  two  millions  on  the  puUie.  Suelythis 
should  satisfy  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Up  to  the  first  week  of  June  the  grain  crops  of  all 
kinds  had  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  appeanoce,tnd 
there  was  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop.  Bot 
since  that  period,  the  long-continued  drought,  accom- 
panied, occasionally,  with  cold  east  winds,  grestlj 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  country ;  and  althoagh  the 
yield  may  still  be  abundant,  the  butt  must  be  grettly 
under  an  average.  In  East-Lothian  there  has  not  been 
so  dry  a  year  since  1826,  and  tiie  county  has,  in  many 
places,  already  assumed  the  parched  aspect  it  bore  is 
that  year.  The  hay  crop  may  be  considered  a  complete 
failure;  for,  in  addition  to  the  loss  arising fhnn  the  sbort- 
ness  and  scantiness  of  the  rye  grass,  clover  ii  ahnost 
everywhere  wanting.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  useless  to 
persevere  any  longer  in  sowing  red  clover,  for  on  all  sotli 
on  which  it  has  Iwen  cultivated  for  a  length  of  time  it 
is  almost  in  vain  to  expect  even  a  fkir  crop.  Sarelj 
among  the  many  hundred  species  of  clovers  and  conge- 
nerous plants,  some  one  might  be  found  better  adapted 
for  long  cultivated  soils  than  the  red  clover.  As  wheat 
began  to  show  the  ear  about  the  15th  June  in  this 
neighbourhood,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  crop  will  tan 
out  deficient,  unless  we  have,  within  a  few  days,  showen 
accompanied  with  warmth.  This  is  the  most  critical  sea- 
son for  that  crop,  and  its  quality  as  well  as  quantitj  de- 
pend chiefiy  on  the  weather  between  the  middle  of  Jane 
and  the  middle  of  July.  In  many  districts,  owing  to  tbe 
dryness  of  the  soil,  turnips  have  not  brairded,  bat  tbej 
are  still  early  enough.  Where  the  seed  has  grown,  the 
braird  is  equal  and  promising.  We  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  the  fiy  as  yet.  Potatoes  have,  in  some  parts  of 
Fife  and  elsewhere  failed  and  have  been  replanted: but 
the  failure  is  by  no  means  generaL  Notwithstanding 
the  impending  reduction  on  the  import  duties  on  conu 
(for  a  reduction  is  now  inevitable,  come  who  may  into 
ofilce,)  rents  are  increasing,  and  markets  have  not  d^ 
dined.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  end  of  May  prices 
have  been  slowly  but  steadily  rising.  On  the  16th 
June  the  best  wheat  in  the  Edinburgh  muket,  weigh- 
ing 66  lbs.  a  bushel,  brought  73s.,  and  the  aTcnge 
price  was  66s.  5d. ;  barley,  weighing  58^,  brongbt 
37s.,  the  average  being  3i8.  6d. ;  oats,  weighing  4S 
lbs.,  brought  30s.,  the  average  26s.  2d.  Hie  tntb  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  agriculturists,  notwithtaading 
the  vigorous  efibrts  made  to  ci^ole  them,  are  ftet  get- 
ting over  the  bugbear  of  the  repeal  of  the  Coin  Lawi. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  entirely  a  land- 
lord's question,  and  that  the  repeal  would  do  good  and 
not  harm  to  the  fanners  as  a  body,  even  if  grain  iell  as 
much  in  price  as  has  been  anticipated  by  parties  on  both 
sides  of  tiie  question.  For  our  own  part,  fbr  reasons  we 
have  formerly  given  at  length,  we  do  not  ezped  any 
great  inundation  of  cheap  com.  Over  the  whole  continent, 
not  only  population  to  consume  grain,  but  nannfaetam 
which  will  enable  that  population  to  consame,  not 
only  a  larger  quantity  but  a  better  quality  of  grain— for 
example/wheat  instead  of  rye — is  rapidlyinereasing;  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that,  in  fbtuie  years,  the 
exportable  product  will  increase  to  any  great  extent, 
though  more  soil  be  brought  under  tiie  ploo^,  and  a 
more  efficient  system  of  agricnltnre  be  adopted. 
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There  is  an  old  snatch  of  the  **  wisdom  of  our 
sQcestors"  which  says,  *^  when  things  are  at  the 
worst  they  mend."  In  the  new  Honse  of  Commons 
things  must  he  at  extremity ;  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell perfectly  satisfied  that  the  ohjcct  which  he 
had  60  much  at  heart  in  framing  the  Reform  Bill, 
—the  increase,  namely,  of  the  landed  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons, — ^is  sufficiently  providedfor. 
If  there  were  any  doubts  on  the  subject  remaining 
on  his  mind,  the  results  of  the  election  will  surely 
have  removed  them.  Or  if  he  is  not  convinced,  let 
hun  advise  with  Lord  Ho  wick,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr. 
Edward  John  Stanley,  and  Daniel  O'Connell. — 
But  the  time  is  past  for  upbraiding  and  recrimina- 
tion; and,  once  for  all,  it  is  enough,  that  of  the 
many  concurrent  causes,  whether  real  or  ingeni- 
ously devised  to  account  for  and  break  the  downfal 
of  the  Whigs,  no  one  has  been  half  so  instrumental 
as  their  own  timid,  trinmiing,  or  disingenuous  po- 
licy, and  the  secret  disinclination  of  some  of  them  to 
fonrard  the  cause  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  the 
champions.  Some  of  them  must  bitterly  regret  the 
fair  occasions  they  have  let  slip,  for  their  own  sakes, 
if  not  for  that  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  resolve, 
that  if  ever  they  again  have  power,  they  will  take 
^^aming  by  the  story  of  the  Persian  husband,  and 
kill  the  cat  the  first  night.  If  the  Whigs  had  done 
that  justice  to  the  people,  which  was  for  years  in 
their  power,  they  would  not  have  been  left  in  their 
pieaent  plight  by  those  they  have  kept  unable  to 
aid  them,  however  willing  they  may  be. 

After  the  unexpectedly  narrow  majority  which 
they  obtained  on  the  accession  of  the  young  Queen, 
when  many  accidental  circumstances  combined  to 
'ccover  for  them  the  popularity  they  had  justly 
forfeited,  the  present  d^eat  need  have  taken  no  one 
hy  surprise ;  and  yet  so  prone  are  mankind  to  hope, 
it  has  done  so.  To  certain  defeat  the  Liberal 
party  must  have  looked  forward,  but  not  for  re- 
verses so  decided  and  galling.  When  every  allow- 
ance is  made,  it  is  with  the  bitterest  mortification 
that  Reformers  must  look  to  London,  Westminster, 
peeds,  Hull,  and  Dublin.  For  the  counties  lost  there 
|9  some  colour  of  reason,  in  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  the  landed  mterest,  and  of  those  depend- 
ing on  it;  the  same  causes  extend  to  a  few  smaller 
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English  towns,  overborne  by  the  counties,  and  en- 
grossing, in  relation  to  their  population,  far  too  large 
a  share  of  the  representation.  But  how  shall  we, 
even  when  largely  allowing  for  venal  freemen,  and 
Tory  gold,  overlook  such  blighting  facts  as  the  loss 
of  Grote,  seemingly  without  a  regret,  or  an  attempt 
to  keep  him,  the  rejection  of  Hume,  without  whose 
presence  we  cannot  imagine  a  Parliamentcomplete — 
and  O'Connell,  baffled  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
for  which  he  has  done  so  much  ?  To  account  for  this 
amount  of  discomfiture  is  more  easy  than  to  par- 
don some  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  owing.  The 
Liberal  party  was  not  prepared  for  reverses  so  sig- 
nal ;  nor  were  the  Tories  for  that  decided  victory 
which  has  come  to  them  enhanced  by  the  charm 
of  unexpectedness.  They  counted  upon  an  ovation 
and  they  have  obtained  a  triumph.  Will  it  be 
imagined  so  complete  as  at  once  to  raise  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  ''a  practical  statesman,"  a  dexterous 
trimmer  between  nearly  balanced  parties,  into  an 
avowed  Tory?  Instant  symptoms  of  the  new  con- 
version of  Sir  Robert,  if  it  shall  come  at  all,  are  to 
be  wished  for.  They  would  save  a  world  of  time, 
which  may  be  spent  in  suspense  or  wordy  warfare, 
and  leave  the  groimd  clear  for  the  immediate  trial 
of  the  strength  of  parties. 

In  defiance  of  many  discouraging  appearances, 
even  in  those  localities  where  better  things  might 
have  been  hoped  for,  we  will  never  believe  in  a  na- 
tional re-action  which  tends  to  Toryism;  though 
the  falling  away  of  the  people  from  Whiggism  is 
an  obvious  fact  that  we  have  been  holding  out  in 
warning  to  the  Whigs  for  the  last  five  years. — The 
spread  of  Chartism  is  surely  no  proof  of  Tory  re- 
action ;  but  neither  is  that  sickly  apathy,  com- 
mencing in  disgust  and  terminating  in  indifference, 
which  has  for  several  years  pervaded  a  large  and 
valuable,  because  the  most  intelligent,  portion  of  the 
constituency.  But  if  alienated  from  the  Whigs, 
and  incapable  of  being  roused  by  their  tardy  pro- 
fessions of  better  things,  and  if  culpably  careless 
how  matters  went  between  the  rival  factions,  tliLs 
class  of  electors  are  most  decidedly  hostile  to  Tory- 
ism. Where  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  as  the 
returns  of  the  greater  part  of  both  the  town  and 
county  elections  show  them   to  have  been,  even 
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this  small  section,  generally  independent  voters,  but 
careless  of  late  about  registering,  and  indifferent 
about  voting  even  when  qualified,  may  have  caused 
the  scale  to  turn  the  wrong  way;  but  this  Is  no 
permanent  gain  to  Toryism.  From  a  much  larger 
class  of  every  constituency — ^those  who  urgently 
required  protection  in  giving  a  consoientiouB  vote, 
and  who  have  seen  no  disposition  in  the  Whigs  to 
give  them  the  security  of  the  BaUot — ^farther  sacri- 
fices were  not  to  be  expected.  The  very  men  who 
required  those  voters  repeatedly  to  sacrifice  their  in- 
terests, and  to  entail  suffering  or  ruin  upon  their 
families,  would  not  wave  thdr  own  merely  specu- 
lative or  fanciful  objection  to  secret  voting,  because 
it  was  im-English !  Had  this  party  any  right  to 
expect  that  for  a  fifth  and  sixth  time  these  electors 
were  to  suffer  in  supporting  them?  Had  these 
electors  not  a  right  to  demand — ^  Before  I  give 
you  another  vote  that  is  detrimental  to  my  interests, 
give  me  at  least  a  pledge  that  you  wiU  endeavour 
to  render  my  future  votes  harmless  to  my  family." 
This  large  class  of  voters  had  previously  done  too 
much,  and  suffsred  too  much,  to  be  all  at  once 
moved  by  those  Free-Trade  professions,  which 
might  be  sincere,  but  which  wero  put  forth  too 
tai^ily  to  ensuro  any  immediate  practical  result. 
All  this,  besides  an  unusual  amount  of  intimi- 
dation, bribery,  cajolery,  and  the  employment 
of  every  sinister  influence,  must  have  told  in  the 
late  election;  but  this  no  more  shows  reaction 
to  Tory  principles,  than  does  the  backward  ripple 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  raised  by  the  passing 
breeze,  prove  that  the  under-current  is  setting 
towards  the  fountain-head,  instead  of  obeying  the 
great  law  of  gravitation,  and  flowing,  however 
sluggishly,  yet  ever  onward.  Thero  is,  however, 
one  species  of  reaction  evident,  though  it  is  not 
of  a  very  dangerous  kind.  It  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  persons  of  placid  tempers  and  reflecting 
minds,  whose  prepossessions  are  not  towards  Tory- 
ism, but  towards  something  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  we  may  term  Pedism,  They  had 
gradually  lost  confidence  in  the  Whigs;  they  have 
seen  their  downfal  without  any  emotion;  they 
looked  for  it,  and  wero  fortified  against  it  by  in- 
difference. But  they  aro  alarmed  at  the  evident 
financial  difiiculties  of  the  country,  and  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  nondescript  parties  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Chartists;  and  they  have,  and  not 
without  reason,  a  belief  in  the  intelligenoe  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
temper  of  the  people ;  nay,  in  his  patrioHsmy  if 
left  to  himself.  They  have,  in  short,  right  or 
wrong,  faith  in  the  inteUect  of  the  man ;  they  con- 
sider him  a  sUOesmany  and  have  some  hope  from 
his  common  sense  and  *^  practicability ;"  and,  in  as 
far  as  they  aro  Reformers,  moro  hope  from  those 
external  impulses  which  must  urge  onward  him  or 
any  Minister  who  shall  for  any  length  of  time  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  country.  Such  persons, 
and  they  aro  a  growing,  though  never  likcdy  to  be 
a  large  body,  aro  disposed  to  take  very  quieUy,  the 
Whigs  knocking  out  their  brains  upon  the  waU  of 
their  own  raising,  "  and  to  give  Peel  a  fair  trial." 
Is  the  Minister  of  the  Tories,  the  Minister  on  the 
sufferance  of  these  moderate  Reformers,  equal  to  the 


part  expected  from  him  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  other 
men,  has  his  destiny  in  a  groat  measure  in  his  own 
hands.  Has  he  the  firmness,  presuming  that  he 
wants  not  inclination,  to  act  upon  the  promptings 
of  his  own  cool  head;  to  be  really  the  dignified  min- 
ister of  the  country,  not  the  instrument  of  the 
Tories?  Has  he  the  courage,  in  the  strength  of 
wisdom  and  right,  to  set  himself  above  those  y^ 
hold  themselves  his  masters  and  patrons— him 
their  necessary,  but  half-distrusted,  and  half-<i(s 
spised  tool?  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  even 
those  meditated  good  purposes  which  many  moderate 
Reformers  give  him  credit  for  entertaining.  He 
is  surrounded  with  difficulties;  but  his  greate>t 
weakness  lies  within.  No  successor  of  Pitt,  Can- 
ning, Castlereagh,  or  Grey,  will  ever  again  dum- 
ber on  a  bed  of  roses ;  though,  thanks  to  a  philoso- 
phic temperament,  the  rocimibency  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne has  been  nearly  one 

Long  night  of  revebj  and  ease. 

But  former  Tory  Ministers,  besides  living  in  easier 
times,  enjoyed,  if  not  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
yet  the  entiiujdastic  support  of  their  own  powerful 
party,  and  the  favour  of  the  Court.  Peel  enj<)y> 
none  of  these  advantages.  He  is  the  Tory  Premier 
because  the  Tories  cannot  do  better.  They  hare 
no  other  choice.  If  he  remain  long  in  place— 
and  we  do  not  protend  to  calculate  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  young  Parliament — ^it  must  be  as  the 
Minister  of  ^e  Middle  Classes ;  of  that  respectable 
and  wealthy  party,  which,  if  some  of  them  hare 
been  from  habit  or  accident  rather  Whiggish  in 
their  personal  predilections,  aro  moderately  Con- 
servative in  their  general  politics;  disliking  and 
dreading  anything  like  organic  change ;  seeking: 
no  improvement  save  perhaps  in  the  fiscal  system, 
if  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  the  present  s}v 
tem  is  thoroughly  worn-out ;  not  averse  to  some 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  and, 
if  Dissenters,  desirous  of  the  abolition  or  mitigatioo 
of  churoh-rates.  It  is  likely  that  such  fjur>and-gD- 
softly  Whigs,  having  long  given  their  confident 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  because  he  was  not  a  dan- 
gerous Reformer,  but  stood  upon  finality,  will 
not  long,  any  moro  than  the  moderate  Tories,  with- 
hold their  trust  from  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Thisrespect- 
able  and  wealthy  Middle  Class  party ;  the  ordinan* 
influences  of  every  existing  government ;  the 
Churoh,  to  the  extent  of  supporting  the  Mioi^r. 
however  the  man  may  be  distrusted ;  and  the  more 
enlightened  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  may  makf 
the  future  Premier  formidable  to  his  opponeDt? 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  we  care  to  think 
of.  It  were,  indeed,  if  put  according  to  Cocker,  a 
very  simple  question. — J£  Lord  Melbourne's  go- 
vernment hobbled  on  for  four  yeare  with  a  haie 
majority  of  twenty,  how  long  will  Sir  Robert  PecT* 
work  with  one  of  eighty,  and  the  Peeis  to  boot ! 
The  answer  might  be,  until  the  newly  elected  Ptr- 
liament  shall  die  a  natural  d^th.  But  no  such 
duration  is  probable ;  though  Sir  Robert  Peel,  wb^ 
is  mainly  indebted  to  Whig  backwardness  for  office, 
should  be  farther  indebted  to  them  for  oDnUnnana- 
in  it — ^no  such  duration  is  possible,  if  they  are  dav 
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ready  to  join  the  Radical  Members  in  driving  the 
wedge  which  must  uproot  him. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  character  and  tem- 
per evinced  by  liie  new  Opposition  in  its  very  first 
demonstrations.  There  may  be  no  want  of  a  hos- 
tile,  nay  of  a  factious  spirit,  of  dever  Parliamen- 
taiy  tacticsy  and  small  manoeuvres  dexterously 
executed.  But  this  will  go  but  a  short  length  with 
the  people,  who  must  have  something  more  sub- 
stantial to  excite  them,  and  enlist  their  feelings, 
hopes,  and  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition, 
than  Whig  party  triumph  or  Tory  party  de- 
feat. Frightening  the  new  government  with  Ire- 
land, worrying  them  on  their  foreign  policy,  and 
on  minor  affairs,  will  not  do,  without  coming  at 
once  manfully  forward  in  the  united  strength  of 
Opposition  with  tliose  great  measures  of  improve- 
ment in  the  electoral  system^  for  want  of  which 
they  have  themselves  fallen.  And  until  that  system 
is  purified,  every  Administration  must  fall  the  in- 
stant it  puts  forth  anything  which,  like  the  lost 
Budget,  may  savour  of  liberality,  or  ventures  to 
touch  the  most  nunute  ramification  of  the  consoli- 
dated system  of  abuse. 

The  first  Bkirmishing  affairs  in  Parliament 
may  be  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement ;  but 
until  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  be  plainly 
shown^ — and  that  must  take  some  time — and 
until  Peel's  vague  professions  have  been  put 
to  the  test  of  repeated  votes,  the  amount  of 
popular  opposition  which  the  Tory  Government 
will  have  to  encounter,  cannot  be  known.  Specious 
generalities  and  vague  professions  may  serve  for  a 
time;  but  it  is  no  more  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
than  to  any  greater  man  to  serve  two  masters.  He 
must  speedily  take  his  stand  either  with  the  country, 
or  against  it ;  'with  the  Monopolists  or  the  Anti-  i 
monopolists ;  with  the  Orange  faction  or  with  the 
People  of  Ireland ;  with  those  who  would  carry 
out  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  which  have  just  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated,—or  with  those  who  consider  that  faUure  a 
final  measure.  But  the  unfortunate  Sir  Robert 
has  not  two,  but  three  masters  to  serve  :  he  has  the 
High  Tories — ^whom  their  assumed  victory  will  ren- 
der wilder  than  ever — alternately  to  soothe  and 
curb ;  he  has  the  moderate  Middle-Class  Conserva- 
tives— Whig  and  Tory — ^to  satisfy  in  their  reason- 
able demands,  if  he  would  retain  their  confidence, 
which  is  his  strongest  bulwark ;  and,  he  has  the 
country— the  People—to  gain,  withoutwhose  favour, 
as  the  Whigs  have  experienced,  no  Administration 
can  long  stand.  The  hampered  position  of  Sir 
Robert  renders  it  next  to  impossible  that  he  should 
even  try  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.  He  has 
not  the  power  to  offer  the  Reformers  anything 
really  worth  their  acceptance,  however  well-dis- 
posed he  might  be.  Untaxed  food  ? — ^he  may  see 
the  measure  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
every  great  interest  in  the  country  as  it  is  just  in 
principle:  but  he  is  the  Premier  of  the  land- 
owners and  monopolists,  and  dare  at  best  attempt 
only  some  peddling  compromise,  which  will  please 
no  party,  and  serve  no  good  end.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment that  the  inefficiency  of  the  Reform  Bill  has 
been  glaringly  demonstrated,  he  takes  his  stand, 


saying,  '^  There  shall  be  no  farther  improvement. 
This  is  your  own  chosen  instrument,  but  it  is  found 
suitable  to  our  purposes.  It  shall  not  be  changed." 
And  it  is  certainly  with  a  better  grace  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  declare  for  finality  than  those  in 
whose  lips  that  doctrine  has  been  found.  The  de- 
nial of  what  IS  so  urgently  required,  is,  however, 
in  effect  the  same  whencesoever  it  comes ;  and  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
really  want  to  have  their  food  heavily  taxed,  their 
industry  impeded,  their  trade  mined,  and  their 
capital  wasted,  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  they  are  anything  like  fairly  represented 
in  the  Parliament  just  chosen.  If  any  man  doubted 
whether  a  wider  electoral  basis,  and  an  improved 
system  of  voting, — whether,  in  brief,  extended  suf- 
frage and  the  ballot  were  required  to  give  the  people 
any  chance  of  being  fairly  represented,  he  must 
have  been  converted  by  the  scenes  we  have  just 
witnessed,  and  their  disheartening  results. 

But  a  new  Tory  reign  was  an  ordeal  which  Whig 
supineness  made  it  inevitable  that  the  coimtry 
should  pass  through ;  and  if  necessary,  then  the 
sooner  the  better.  There  are,  it  would  appear,  a  few 
individuals  of  the  Whig  party,  who,  like  drowning 
men  catching  at  straws,  hope  that  all  is  not  lost, 
— ^that  Peel  is  not  yet  in  office, — that  the  effect  of 
another  election  may  be  tried.  No  sane  person  can 
wish  for  any  such  wild  experiment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  at  this  juncture  would  be  a  yet 
larger  Tory  majority,  more  decided  symptoms  of 
the  alleged  reaction.  The  forlorn-hope  of  desperate 
small  placemen,  lying  through  disgraceful  expedi- 
ents, intrigues,  and  Court  favour,  is  not  worth 
attention.  The  liberal  party  had  the  ordeal  to 
pass;  and  again  we  say — ^the  sooner  the  better. 
If  true  to  themselves,  they  have  really  little  to 
fear  from  Tory  domination.  A  young  Ministry, 
composed  of  very  discordant  elements,  cannot  be 
all  at  once  dangerous.  It  must  feel  its  way.  The 
Whigs  were  for  their  first  two  Sessions  really 
active  rrformers.  They  did  a  very  great  deal — ^ten 
times  more  than  has  ever  been  done  since ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  thought  no- 
thing more  remained  to  be  done.  The  Tories  may 
also  come  out  with  their  good  measures,  or  their 
placeho;  and  what  we  most  fear  from  them  is  those 
Ao//*  measures,  whether  of  tariff  or  of  law  reform, 
which  may  serve  as  stop-gaps,  preventing  for  years 
the  carrying  of  good  whole  measures.  No  other 
kind  of  reform,  and  no  entire,  far-reaching  reform 
principle,  of  any  kind,  can  be  looked  for  during  the 
dynasty  of  Tory-ridden  Sir  Robert  PeeL  But  as 
it  has  become  a  necessary  infliction,  it  should,  like 
all  other  evils,  be  made  the  best  of,  viewed  on  the 
brightest  side.  At  once  it  gives  us  a  powerful, 
and,  we  would  fain  hope,  a  united  Opposition ; 
united  not  alone  on  the  principle  to  which  the 
Whigs  more  immediately  owe  their  downfal,  but 
on  those  otlier  great  and  fundamental  measures 
without  which  no  Liberal  Ministry'can  stand,— or, 
in  other  words,  without  which  the  interests  of  the 
People  can  never  be  adequately  represented  in  Par- 
liament. Lord  Morpeth  may  believe  that  his  seat 
is  lost  by  reaction ;  Lord  Ho  wick  that  he  has  failed 
from  the  unhandsome  conduct  of  his  opponents ; 
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Mr.  Hume  that  he  has  lost  Leeds  from  bribery  and 
the  want  of  the  BaUot :  there  may  be  an  infinity 
of  opinions,  many  of  them  jast,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  failure ;  but  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  the 
true  remedy.  Are  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  becom- 
ing converts  to  the  necessity  of  an  extended  suf- 
frage^ of  ballot,  and  of  sweeping  away  those  nu- 
merous dogs  and  impediments^  some  of  which  were 


advisedly  placed  as  a  counteracting  force  upon  ih 
free  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  If  so,  there  i<> 
much  to  console  the  country  for  their  loss  of  office, 
and  for  the  temporary  Tory  ascendancy ;  which  pro- 
mises some  sport  in  the  first  place,  and  by  and  by 
another  and  a  triumphant  struggle ;  a  new  Reform 
Bill  criffls,  conducted  with  equsi  eneigy,  and  with 
better  understanding  of  what  is  required. 


SHINE  AND  SHADE. 


Leats  the  cell,  and  eome  awa3r  I 
Sport  alone  should  rale  to-day. 
Moping  US08,  follies  tearftil 
Time  like  this  should  torn  to  cheerful. 
All  is  light : — in  dewy  beads 
Glitter  forest  leaves  and  meads : 
All  is  music  : — ^merles  and  thrushes 
Warble  in  the  waving  bushes : 
All  is  fragrance : — clouds  of  bloom 
Garden,  grove,  and  bower  perfhme : 
All  is  love  ! — ^the  ring-doves  cooing, 
Whisper,  **  'tis  the  time  for  wooing !" 
Come  and  share  it  while  you  may. 
Leave  the  cell,  and  come  away  1 

Should  the  heedless  guest  that  views  a  prison. 

Vex  the  bound  with  tidings  of  the  free  f 
Spring  may  cheer  the  blest,  while,  newly-risen, 

Hope  outshines  her  sun :  but  saddens  me  t 
Well  I  know  the  beauties  thou  portrayest : 

Be  their  brightness  to  bright  spirits  shown  ! 
But  the  smile  of  joy,  when  joy  is  gayest. 

Seems  to  mock  the  sorrowful  and  lone. 

Leave  your  toil,  and  come  away  I 
Care  will  blind  you,  if  you  stay 
Brooding  o*er  the  dingy  column 
Of  some  pedant  dry  and  solemn. 
While  you  miss  in  Nature's  looks 
Better  lore  than  hides  in  books : 
Sit  with  shrivelled  ancients  fasting. 
While  life's  banquet-oil  is  wasting, 
And  the  sly  pursuer,  Time, 
Laughs  to  see  you  spend  your  prime 
'Midst  the  bones  that  he  has  stricken ! 
With  a  palsy  nought  can  quicken. 
These  may  wait  a  darker  day — 
Leave  your  toil,  and  come  away  ! 

Aye !  a  stranger,  'midst  a  crowd  that  shun  me, 
Wherefore,  like  a  risen  ghost,  appear! 


Where  are  they  whose  eyes  look  brighter  on  me ! 

Where  is  one  to  whom  my  voice  is  dear  I 
I  have  worshipped  love,  and  love  hath  wounded ; 

Sought  for  fellowship,  but  friends  can  fiiil ! 
Nature  gladdens  eyes,  by  these  surrounded, 

Robbed  of  these  her  warmest  hues  grow  pale. 

Clear  your  brow,  and  come  away ! 
Turn  not  thus  your  heart  to  clay. 
With  laments  for  love  discarded— 
Friendship  lost  or  ill  rewarded  ; 
Cause  were  here  to  sit  and  moan. 
If  the  world  were  desert  grown  ! 
There  are  lips  can  better  reason. 
Eyes  that  teach  a  sweeter  lesson. 
Would  you  look  abroad,  and  find 
Faithfbl  men  and  maidens  land. 
But  to  life,  and  bliss,  and  beauty, 
If  you  count  this  treason  duty, 
'Twill  be  darker  than  you  say, — 
Clear  your  brow,  and  come  away ! 

No  I  'tis  ended  ;  yet,  afraid  to  waken 

Fruitless  yearning,  wishes  life  denies, 
Think  me  not,  though  lone,  of  all  forsaken,— 

In  the  past  my  path  and  treasure  lies ! 
There  in  silence  gentle  voices  hail  me  ; 

Shades  of  fondest  hours  my  love  restore ; 
Friends  are  here,  who  soothe  and  will  not  fail  iie)~ 

Dreams  that  busy,  but  torment  no  more ! 

Like  the  wounded  hart,  he  wanders  fated, 

Whom  mischance  or  sorrow  once  hath  made 
Stranger  to  his  kind  :  disowned,  unmated, 

Strays  the  cold  recluse — a  living  shade  I 
Bid  him,  nOt,  against  the  doom  rebelling^ 

Cheerfhl  men  with  stony  eyes  to  scare  ; 
But  retired,  with  thought  and  silence  dwelling, 

Seek  their  kinder  home,  the  world  of  air! 

Y. 


THE  POET'S  SPRING-TIDE. 


I  HEAan  thee  ask — What  accident  or  mood 
Controls  the  hour  when  wayward  poets  sing  ? 
Yet  hast  thou  seen  a  lark,  whose  humble  wing 
So  lately  brushed  the  lea,  with  life  renewed 

In  music,  rapid  as  a  mountain  spring, 
Outsoar  the  golden  clouda  ;  at  once  pursued 
By  sweetest  ecstasies  tliat  pant  and  thrill 
In  his  fbll  breast,  and  all  the  welkin  fill ! 

Spning  from  the  grassy  headland,  tell  me  why 
He  wavered  near,  and  oft  delayed,  before 
Quivering,  he  rose  to  Heaven,  rejoiced  to  soar, — 

As  if  aUured  to  earth,  and  urged  on  high 
By  the  same  passion  I — still  he  flutters  o*er 


The  chosen  spot,  with  rising  melody : 

And  is  there  nothing,  save  tiie  flowers  below. 

That  sways  him  thus :  sweet  querist !  is  it  so  $ 

Nay !  and  the  spell  those  nodding  blooms  eoncetl* 
That  woos  the  bird  to  linger  and  aspire. 
So  rules  the  poet ;  silent,  till  the  firs 

Of  love-lit  eyes  his  melting  lips  unseal  ;— 
Tlien  will  he  sing— and  men,  perchance,  admire 

The  strain  he  only  asked  one  heart  to  foel ! 

Know,  but  for  love  that  chorister  would  be 

Still  mute  : — and  I,  dear  lady !  but  for  thee !' 


Y. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  AND   THE   HUSTINGS. 


BY  A  TEMPLAR. 


CoTENT  Gabden  is  0116  of  my  favourite  haunts. 
Its  history  is  an  epitome  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  England,  worth  a  dozen  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell'sy  though  like  him  it  springs  from  the  house  of 
Bedford.  A  few  words  wiU  suffice  to  convince  even 
sceptics  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Covent  Garden,  which  still  hears  in  its  name  a 
record  of  its  former  connexion  with  the  Church — 
"  the  mark  of  the  Beast,"  as  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
might  say— -came  into  the  possession  of  the  founder 
of  the  Russell  family  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries. The  family  mansion  stood  for  a  long 
time  on  its  southern  verge  towards  the  Strand. 
That  taste  for  huilding  which  it  cost  our  monarchs 
80  many  vain  edicts  to  check,  or  more  properly, 
a  desire  to  invest  capital  profitahly,  led  the  nohle 
proprietors  to  huild  on  tiiis  demesne,  which  was 
most  favourahly  situated  hetween  the  court  and 
city :  hence  the  piazza  and  the  church  in  the  square, 
both  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  square  was 
meant,  as  is  clear  from  its  architectural  adorn- 
ments, to  become  the  abode  of  the  fashionable 
world;  but  it  was  destined  to  another  fate.  The 
market,  which  originally  occupied  what  is  now  the 
upper  end  of  Southampton  Street,  was,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  building,  pressed  backward  into  the  square ; 
and  being  tolerated  for  some  time,  acquired  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  remain  there.  Its  original  inha- 
bitants gave  way  before  the  influx  of  costermongers. 
To  them  succeeded,  in  the  days  of  Pepys,  court 
snrgeons,  and  painters,  and  fashionable  mercers. 
Then  came  the  theatres,  and  with  them  a  train 
attendant  of  actors,  lodging-house  keepers,  taverns, 
hagnios,  and  hotels.  The  square  was  abandoned 
to  the  parish  church,  houses  of  public  accommo- 
dation, and  the  denizens  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
market. 

I  Now,  IB  not  this  the  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land at  large?  First  the  king  plunders  the  church, 
and  is  obliged  to  allow  his  courtiers  to  go  snacks  with 
him;  next  the  nobles  engendered  in  the  dead  body 
of  the  church,  like  maggots  in  the  carcase  of  some 
nobler  animal,  seeing  ^e  profits  made  by  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  merchants  and  tradesmen,  be- 
come speculators;  then  the  middle-class  comes  to 
tread  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  nobility,  that 
the  Utter,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  preserve  their  seclu- 
sion from  the  vulgar,  extricate  themselves  from  the 
crowd ;  then  shoals  of  those  who  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,^wits,  actors,  adventurers,  and,  in  short, 
the  mob,  genteel  and  vulgar,  break  in  and  level  all 
distinctions.  Covent  Crarden  in  its  present  state  is 
»n  epitome  of  Great  Britain,  as  its  history  is  of  the 
kingdom's  history.  There  is  the  market  in  the 
wntre  as  representative  of  our  commerce;  there  is 
«>w  Street  as  representative  of  our  laws ;  and  there 
w  the  church  as  representative  of  our  religion. 
There  are  pickpockets  and  policemen,  barrow- wo- 
nien  and  clergymen,  ladies  of  easy  and  of  uneasy 
▼»tue,  country  lawyers  and  traders,  gaping  visiters 
of  London  from  curiosity,  actors  and  sti-ay  people 
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of  fashion, — grotesque  absurdities,  inexhaustible  by 
a  Hogarth  or  a  Cruikshanks. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  Covent  Garden  must 
of  necessity  be  the  most  appropriate  place  in  all 
Westminster  for  holding  Parliamentary  elections. 
Our  motley  aspirants  to  senatorial  honours,  all  of 
them  find  there  something  congenial:  our  Sinclairs 
and  Agnews  have  at  least  the  church  walls  to  back 
them ;  our  Duncombe,  the  only  genuine  represen- 
tative in  our  days,  of  the  gay,  devil-may-care  Libe- 
ral of  the  Fox  and  Sheridan  school,  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  whose  cham- 
pion he  has  been ;  our  Burdetts  and  Leaders  find  or 
found  that  portion  of  the  mobility  which  loves  in 
its  heart  a  well-dressed  or  titled  assertor  of  demo- 
cracy. The  modem  Whigs,  as  usual,  are  worst  oflf 
here.  These  political  bats,  alternately  attaching 
themselves  to  the  aristocratic  or  democratic  cause, 
as  their  prototype  called  itself  beast  or  bird  accord- 
ing as  the  battle  went  for  the  former  or  the  latter 
— ^these  white-livered  precisians, 

Content  to  deal  in  decencies  foieyer, 

find  little  that  harmonizes  with  their  emasculated 
propriety  in  the  genial  but  boisterous  roar  of  the 
Garden.  But  they  generally  contrive  to  bring  a 
train  of  kindred  bodies  (we  had  almost  written 
spirits)  to  keep  them  in  countenance :  so  even  they 
are  not  left  in  that  uttermost  loneliness — the  sense 
of  being  alone  in  a  crowd. 

Whether  some  mystical  intuitive  conscious- 
ness of  this  fitness  of  things,  or  merely  the  open 
space  and  its  centrical  situation,  has  caused  Covent 
Garden  market  to  become  the  place  of  election  for 
Westminster,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  fact  is 
so.  It  is  as  nice  a  place  for  an  election  row  as 
heart  could  desire.  The  hustings  erected  in  front 
of  the  church  have  the  east  end  of  the  market 
buildings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  before 
them,  with  a  not  very  broad  street  intervening. 
The  vacant  space  is  large  enough  to  contain  a  nu- 
merous crowd;  when  closely  packed,  the  thick- 
wedged  array  is  impenetrable  to  the  police ;  and, 
supported  on  three  sides  by  buildings,  and  in  front 
by  the  hustings,  it  cannot  be  taken  in  flank ; — 
then  the  refuse  of  the  market  furnishes  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  missiles.  The  crowd  consists,  of 
course,  principally  of  that  class  which  is  without 
the  pale  of  the  franchise,  and  has  no  means  of 
expressing  its  political  sentiments,  except  by 
hooting,  hurraing,  and  cracking  jokes.  The  rare 
intervals  at  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  it 
of  doing  even  so  much,  makes  it  gulp  each  occa- 
sion with  a  ravenous  appetite.  Every  cheer  and 
counter-cheer  raises  the  spirits  of  those  engaged  in 
the  sport,  till  the  ^'growing  enthusiasm"  can  find 
no  vent  but  in  practical  jokes,  to  which  the  pro- 
pinquity of  the  vegetable  refuse  affords  an  irresis- 
tible temptation. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  see  ill-nature  or  ferocity  in 
a  genuine  English  election  mob.    Their  wildest 
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freaks  are  the  mere  outbreaks  of  nide  oyerflowing 
animal  happiness.  The  occasional  outrages  of  sul* 
len  ferocity  are  always  the  work  of  the  hired  blud- 
geon-men and  bullies  of  the  ring,  with  whom  Whig 
and  Tory  candidates  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sur- 
rounding themselves,  as  a  body-guard  '' against  the 
mob,"  which  they  fear  because  they  do  not  know  it. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  either  party,  except  in  cases 
of  glaring  apostacy,  have  been  roughly  handled, 
where  they  have  not  drawn  the  punishment  upon 
them  by  their  own  excess  of  precaution. 

It  has  been  thought  anomalous,  that  the  Whigs 
have  more  frequently  incurred  the  indignation  of 
<<  the  mob  "  than  the  Tories.    Nothing  can  be  more 
natural.    The  Tory  and  the  mob  are  political  anti- 
podes: they  rarely  come  in  contact.    When  the 
Tory  is  driven  to  face  ^^  the  mob, "  (nata  hene,  "  the 
mob, "  properly  speaking,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
towns, — it  is  a  free  body, — ^the  rural  serfs  are  not 
suffieiently  high-spirited  and  intelligent  to  consti- 
tute a  mob,)  it  is  as  a  forlorn  hope.    There  is  no 
disguise  :   his  obnoxious  political  principles  are 
avowed ;  and  to  allow  of  this  being  done  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  danger,  some  frank,  jolly, 
good-humoured  person  is  selected,  who  can  keep  his 
temper,  and  make  the  rabble  like  him  though  they 
detest  his  politics.    The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
court  the  alliance  of  **  the  mob,"  without  knowii^ 
its  character  well  enough  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  it.    A  Whig  is  necessarily  a  pedant :  he  sees 
the  people,  and  everything  natural,  reflected  in  the 
softening  mirror  of  books.    He  has  never  mingled 
with  the  crowd.    When  a  child,  he  was  mamma's 
well-behaved    darling,  who    never   played  with 
naughty  boys,  or  dirtied  his  clothes :  when  he  was 
at  school  and  college  he  was  a  pattern  of  industri- 
ous study — and,  if  he  did  not  carry  off  the  lowest 
premiums  and  honours,  at  least  ranked  next  to 
those  who  did :  and  in  aftei^life  he  remains  the 
same  incurable,  neat,  decorous  prig.    With  him 
**  the  child  is  father  of  the  man  "  indeed.    He  wishes 
to  square  his  own  conduct,  and  to  see  others  square 
theirs,  to  the  precepts  he  has  imbibed  from  his 
godmothers  and  god-fathers.    He  is  shocked  at 
the  levity  and  reckless  overbearing  conduct  of  the 
Tories.    He  is  shocked  at  the  coarseness  and  way- 
wardness of  *^  the  mob,"     He  would  clip  and 
smooth  all  mankind  into  a  likeness  of  his  own 
prim  self,  as  old-fashioned  gardeners  clipped  forest 
trees  into  peacocks,  Adams  and  Eves.    He  has  no 
sympathies  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  others : 
he  has  no  conception  how  other  men  can  differ 
from  lum.    With  parson  Adams,  he  would  read  his 
sermon  to  the  squire's  drunken  led^captains  and 
toad-eaters :  but  he  lacks  the  robustious  bon  kam^ 
mie  of  the  parson,— lie  abhors  filthy  tobacco  and 
ale,  and  is  as  incarnate  a  vinaigrette  as  ever  an  old 
maid  of  them  all.    He  first  excites  derision  by  his 
ignorance  of  men,  and  then  anger  by  his  pragma- 
tical censoriousness.    There  is  a  natural  antipathy 
between  such  a  one  and  '^  the  mob  :*'  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  come  in  contact  without  quarrelling. 
"  The  mob,"  which,  as  hinted  above,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  an  English  city,  is  the  express  image 
of  the  natural  man,  not  as  Rousseau  has  painted, 
but  as  his  Creator  and  the  accidents  of  life  have 


made  him.    We  oall  ooxeelves  a  civilized  nation, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  civilized  class  among  us ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  are  civilized. 
The  gypsies  are  uncivilized — the  wild  Welsh,  Iriah, 
and  Highlanders  are  uncivilized — ^the  chaw-bacons 
are  uncivilized, — and  the  cities  too  have  their 
hordes  to  whom  the  genial  influence  of  civilisation 
has  not  yet  extended.    T^ey  swarm  in  our  coorU 
and  blind  alleys.   They  live  within  sight  of  schools 
and  churches,  and  good  men's  feasts ;  but  partid- 
pato  in  the  advantages  of  none  of  them.    Rob  Roy 
truly  and  pathetically  appeals  to  the  untaught  con- 
dition of  his  clan  maddened  by  persecution.    The 
same  may  be  said  to  this  day  of  the  Catherans  of 
Saffron  Hill  and  Field-Lane,  Wapping,  and  the 
Mint.    No  man  has  taught  tiiem  anything.    The 
law,  which  is  fabled  to  be  the  protector  of  all  citi- 
zens, at  best  leaves  them  unharmed.    If  ignorance 
and  the  stings  of  appetite  prompt  them  to  violate 
its  precepts,  its  myrmidons  pounce  upon  them  at 
once.    They  know  the  law  often  as  an  enemy— 
never  as  a  friend.    They  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
civilisation,  alternately  its  drudges  and  victims. 
In  the  genial  climate  of  London — ^for  wealth  and 
sea-coal  fires  lend  us  a  more  than  Italian  climate— 
these  savages,  like  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  plump 
out  into  finer  specimens  of  their  cla»  than  the 
mountain  starvelings  of  the  North  and  far  West. 
If  their  close  pressure  upon  civilized  society  has 
taught  them  some  of  its  vices,  for  these  the  savage 
always  picks  up  first, — their  residence  in  a  land  of 
plenty  has  given  them  high  spirite  and  good  nature. 
These  constitute  the  substratum  and  body  of  **  the 
mob."    Its  animating  and  guiding  spirits  are  thoiK 
who  form  an  intermediate  layer  between  it  and  the 
educated  steadily  industrious  classes — ^the  men  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  mob  who  have  fought 
their  way  within  the  pale  of  civilisation,  or  those 
of  the  "  better  classes,"  whose  vices  or  weaknesses 
have  degraded  them  from  their  caste,    **  The  mob** 
has  physical  strength  and  strong  passion :  it  is 
right  English  in  the  main ;  but  the  scoundrelism  of 
every  clime  and  tribe  floate  weltering  in  its  tide.  It 
is  less  hunted  than  in  days  of  old  by  Draconic  lav^ 
but  it  is  kept  out  of  the  pale  of  society  by  our  ex- 
clusive political  system ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  tha« 
kept  apart,  it  will  remain  the  uncouth  thing  it  i& 
The  saturnalia  of  a  nomination  is  the  signal  for 
all  these  Parias  to  swarm  out  from  their  dens,  and 
make  holiday.    They  mingle  with  those  who  reaQy 
take  part  and  interest  in  the  election,  and  out- 
number them.     They  have  human   feelings  and 
human  apprehension,  however  rude,half-dev(dopt>l 
or  perverted.    They  may  not  understand  aright  al) 
that  the  speakers  say,  but  they  have  a  twilight 
conception  of  their  meaning ;  and  passionate  ap- 
peals, couched  in  figures,  may  come  home  to  them, 
and  raise  their  exciteble  passions.  A  good-huraoured 
bluff  Tory  has  some  chance  with  them«    They  are 
too  ignorant  to  know  what  his  party  have  done,  or 
what  its  principles  are:  they  are  caught  by  his 
portly  person,  and  his  ready  laugh  at  his  own  wit. 
The  outr-and-out  radical  is  sure  of  their  favour.  If. 
of  their  own  class,  they  feel  their  self-importaiice 
flattered  by  his  taking  rank  among  the  gentlemen: 
if  well-dressed  and  educated,  they  feel  still  moi* 
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consequential  from  his  83nnpathy.  But  of  the 
Whig  they  can  2nake  nothing.  They  are  at  firet 
fihy  of  hiB  adyancesy  ai  fearing  him ;  and  when  they 
detect  hiB  effemlnaeyy  they  deipise  him.  In  their 
gtx)d  humonr,  they  play  with  him,  as  the  monkey 
of  Brobdignag  did  with  Gnlliver ;  and  when  the 
human  ocean  is  stirred  np  with  wrath,  the  poor 
Whig,  thrown  into  the  middle  of  it,  is  like  one  of 
Smollett*s  beaux  wriggling  amid  the  waves  of  Mar- 
tin's Deluge. 

To  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Tory  side, 
"the  mob"  is  an  object  of  half-timorous  curiosity. 
They  like  to  steal  a  peep  at  it;  palpitating  like 
young  women  while  they  gaze  at  the  lions  and 
monkeys  of  a  menagerie.  They  regard  with  wonder 
and  admiration  any  of  their  friends  who  has  the 
courage  to  venture  into  the  crowd,  when  he  comes 
off  unscathed.  It  was  thus  that  coroneted  car- 
riages crowded  to  allow  their  fair  inmates  a  peep 
of  Captain  Rous  on  the  day  of  his  return  for  West- 
minster.  The  command  of  a  ship  of  war  is  a  good 
school  for  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  mob,  and 
for  inspiring  a  man  with  oonfidenee  in  it.  The 
gallant  captain  rode  about  in  the  throng  of  it  the 
whole  time  of  the  election;  and  the  old  women  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  and  the  young  women  of  Al- 
mack's,  when  they  saw  him  come  off  scathless^ 
looked  upon  him  with  scarcely  lees  veneration  than 
the  multitudes  on  the  plain  of  Dara  did  upon  Sba^ 
dnch,  Heshech,  and  Abednego,  when  they  emerged 
oDsinged  from  the  fiery  furnace.  Occasional  ad- 
ren^res  of  this  kind  have  convinoed  the  Tories 
that  the  mob  is  not  exactly  the  terrible  monster 
their  fancies  pictured  it;  stiU  they  retain  their  mis- 
girings — keep  it  at  arm's  length,  and  would  prefer 
looking  at  it  through  a  grating. 

As  for  the  intercourse  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  mob,  every  page  of  the  annals  of  Westmineter 
is  fall  of  anecdotes  illustrating  its  nature.  The 
Whigs  will  be  pawing  the  mob ;  incapable  of  learn- 
ing their  ignorance  of  the  way  to  please  it,  and  their 
want  of  power  to  control  it.  Even  broken  heads 
fail  to  teach  them  self-knowledge.  The  adventures 
of  the  first  election  we  turn  up  will  serve  to  estab- 
lish our  position.  Fancy  Burdett  and  Hobhouse  or 
some  other  radical  champions,  at  the  one  end  of 
the  hustings;  Murray  Maxwell,  it  may  be,  at  the 
other;  and  G«oige  Lamb,  for  want  of  a  better,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Whigs,  occupying  the 
centre.  The  Whig  journals  have,  for  some  weeks 
previous,  been  claiming  for  their  leaders  the  char- 
i^ter  of  the  popular  party.  But  these  popular 
^ntlemen,  having  their  misgivings,  have  hired  all 
the  heroes  of  the  Fives'  Court,  to  keep  the  front  of 
the  hustings  for  them.  The  poorer  class  of  electors, 
and  the  genuine  thoughtless  mob,  begin  to  grumble 
at  this  preparation  for  overawing  them.  After  some 
^deliberation,  a  select  band  of  the  more  athletic 
seek,  like  a  wedge,  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
centre  of  the  bullies  of  the  ring  to  the  hustings, 
while  the  united  mass  pushes  it  forward  from  be- 
hind. Much  elbowing  and  jostling  ensues — ^the 
lexers  begin  to  lose  temper,  but  are  for  a  time  kept 
<iuiet  by  their  consciousness  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers  arrayed  against  them.  At  last,  feeling 
themfieives  elbowed  out  of  their  places,  they  grow 


savage,  and  show  fight.  They  are  borne  dowx^  by 
the  mass,  driven  back  to  Southampton  Street 
thrashed,  forced  to  abscond,  and  disappear  for  ths 
day.  The  Whigs  look  round  in  vain  for  their  body<r 
guard,  but  it  is  too  late  to  recede.  The  Radical 
orators  are  received  with  uproarious  applause:  i^ 
faint  aooompaniment  of  hisses  is  heard  for  a  short 
time,  but  is  speedily  drowned.  The  Tory  orators 
are  received  with  unmingled  groans  and  hootings 
from  the  street,  while  distant  cheers  are  borne  to 
them  from  the  windows,  where  gentle  and  fair  hands 
are  waving  hat  and  handkerchief,  to  encourage 
them  to  go  through  the  dread  ordeal.  At  last  comes 
the  turn  of  the  Whigs,  They  begin  blandly,  are 
baaed  and  hooted,  lose  their  temper,  become  wasp- 
ish and  impertinent.    A  deputation  rushes  into  the 

Radical  Committee  Room.  *^ is  insulting  us." 

The  chairman  has  despatched  his  assistants  in 
all  directions,  is  giving  charges  to  a  dozen  mes- 
sengers, and  receiving  reports  from  a  dosen  dia- 
trictsy  at  the  same  moment*  He  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  trifiing  interruption^  and,  think- 
ing to  turn  it  off  with  a  joke,  says,  "  Oh,  pelt 
him  then  I"  Jokes  are  sometimes  as  dangerous 
as  King  Henry's  wish  to  be  delivered  from 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  in  the  present  instance, 
the  deputation,  being  men  of  literal  understand- 
ings^ proceed  to  business,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  orator  resembles  the  mud-wall  of  a  Carse-of- 
Gowrie  cottage,  in  the  act  of  drying.  Well, 
the  show  of  hands  is  taken  at  last ;  the  returning 
officer  has  made  his  declaration ;  a  poll  has  been  de- 
manded ;  and  the  crowd  is  about  to  disperse  in  per- 
fect good-humour.  At  this  moment,  a  long  array 
of  horsemen,  with  badges  of  buff  and  blue  ribbon  at 
their  breasts,  push  officiously  through  the  crowd  to- 
wards the  hustings,  overturning  one  man,  tramp- 
ling on  another's  toes.  Jostling  and  bitter  words, 
signs  of  rising  anger,  are  interchanged.  One  of  the 
cavaliers  lifts  his  riding  switch,  and  accidentally  or 
intentionally,  it  falls  upon  a  woman.  The  blood  of 
every  man  in  the  thronged  assemblage  is  up.  The 
horsemen  are  obliged  to  give  way.  Along  Henri- 
etta Street,  down  Bedford  Street,  along  Chandos 
Street,  down  St.  Martin's  Lane,  round  Charing 
Cross,  and  through  Cockspur  Street,  to  their  place 
of  rendezvous  in  Pall-MaU,  they  hold  their  head- 
long way.  In  vain  they  seek  to  escape  the  missiles 
that  whirr  and  whistle  after  them.  The  wrath  of 
Marquis  Court  and  Maiden  Lane,  of  Petty  France, 
Palmer's  village,  and  all  the  purliens  of  St,  Giles, 
follows,  dark  and  rapid  as  a  thunder  cbud,  in  their 
rear.  Mud,  brick-bats,  withered  turnips  and  rot- 
ten cabbages,  dash  and  rattle  on  them  with  the 
pitiless  pelting  of  a  hail-shower.  And,  worst  of 
all,  those  among  them  who  have  seats  in  St. 
Stephens,  must  prepare  to  hear  their  adventure 
recapitulated  to  them  by  George  Canning  in  the 
evening. 

The  moral  of  this  long  story  is, — ^the  mob  is  ig- 
norant and  capricious,  and  will  be  so,  as  long  as  by 
being  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
it  is  made  to  feel  itself  a  degraded  easte^  and  as  long 
as  larger  grants  are  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
erection  of  stables  and  dog-kcnnels  at  Windsor 
than  for  the  education  of  the  people.    The  Toriea 
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may  be  treated  civilly  by  the  mob,  but  they  never  can 
persuade  it  to  adopt  their  politics.  The  Whigs,  if 
they  will  have  its  love  and  confidence,  must  learn 
to  be  more  cordial,  more  frank,  and  less  narrow- 
minded  :  they  must,  in  short,  learn  to  treat  men  like 
fellow-creatures.  If  they  would  release  the  mob 
from  the  influence  of  demagogues,  they  must  be- 


come Radicals  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to 
catch  and  tame  a  stray  Radical,  and  enlist  him  in 
their  ranks.  A  Whig,  though  a  feeble  and  prag- 
matical creature,  may  be  benevolent  and  sincere; 
a  whiggified  Radical  is  a  jobber.  The  mob  despises 
the  former  but  hates  the  latter. 
Middle  Templb,  July, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Our  poetry,  then,  during  the  whole  interval 
from  Spenser  to  Cowper,  had,  both  in  its  ma- 
chinery and  tendency,  been  artificial.  From  thence, 
it  has  been  undergoing  transformations  according 
to  the  character  and  power  of  each  of  its  profes- 
sora.  A  complete  change  has  come  over  it.  It  is 
now  again  influential  in  the  government  of  society, 
and  holds  a  retired  and  awfiil  cognizance  in  reU- 
gion.  In  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  wildering  ex- 
citation ;  and  in  those  of  another,  a  pastoral  allure- 
ment to  the  good  and  the  simple.  By  all,  its  power 
has  been  again  acknowledged.  Poets  have  been 
called  dreamers ;  but  they  are  the  only  searchers 
for  the  real.  They  have  been  called,  by  a  mis- 
take, dealers  in  fiction ;  but  they  alone,  with  a 
pure  heart,  follow  truth  :  and,  in  the  want  of  a 
more  perfect  intimacy  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
mortals,  in  all  past  ages,  to  attain,  they  have  been 
contented  with  truth  of  description;  for  nearly  all 
past  poetry  is  descriptive,  whether  of  active  or 
passive  nature,  emotion,  or  object. 

"  Men  talk  of  poetry  as  of  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment and  idle  pleasure ;  who  will  converse  with  us 
as  gravely  about  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  they  express 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  as  indifferent  as  a  taste  for 
rope-dancing,  or  Frontiniac,  or  Sherry.  Aristotle, 
I  have  been  told,  hath  said,  that  poetry  is  the  most 
philosophic*  of  all  writing ;  it  is  so :  its  object  is 
truth,  not  individual  and  local,  but  general  and 
operative :  not  standing  upon  external  testimony, 
but  carried  alive  into  the  heart  by  passion  :  truth, 
which  is  its  own  testimony,  which  gives  strength 
and  divinity  to  the  tribunal  ta  which  it  appeals, 
and  receives  them  from  the  same  tribunal." 

It  is  necessary  that  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
study  of  poetry,  as  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
investigation  of  all  truths.  Shall  we  allow  years 
of  preparation  for  sciences  which  are  merely  the 
dogmatism  of  matter  of  fact,  and  deny  it  to  the 
professors  of  that  art  whose  object  is  the  innermost 
soul  of  man,  and  its  Intercommuning  with  the 


*  "  Poetry  is  the  tme  philosophy."  Professor  Wilson 
has  said  good  things  on  this  text.  Both  Wordsworth 
and  Wilson  refer  to  poetry  as  the  exposition  of  the 
springs  of  passion  and  action ;  it  is  also  the  truest  phi- 
losophy, in  its  capacity  of  giving  ns  the  remit  of  all  spe- 
culation ;  it  makes  m\Xoj\'d  what  is  true,  and  to  reflect 
on  passion. 


whole  external  world,  as  they  are  mutually  exis- 
tent ?  or  must  the  language  of  this  be  so  plain, 
that  they  who  run  may  read,  that  any  one  may 
understand  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  thougt^ 
in  the  works  (poetic)  of  the  greatest  of  men? 
If  poetry,  indeed,  be  a  convention,  then  all  who 
have  once  passed  the  threshold,  and  been  initiated 
in  its  cabala,  should  be  able  to  understand  it.  Bnt 
it  is  opposed  to  all  convention :  the  most  primaiy 
desires  of  our  nature  impelling  us  to  advancement 
in  all  good,  to  admiration  of  all  beauty,  are  the 
materials  of  all  poetry ;  and  we  seek  after  a  pos- 
session  of  them,  and  find  it  as  we  may.  If  poet^ 
be  properly  an  amusement  or  a  relaxation  from 
what  are  called  graver  matters,  then  have  people  a 
right  to  expect  it  to  lie  on  the  sur£Me,  caaly 
picked  up  in  the  intervals  of  leisure,  and  dressed 
out  in  variety,  like  Jacob's  coat^  to  please  the  eye, 
and  prevent  all  dubiety.  But  it  is  the  mistake  of 
a  false  refinement,  the  fallacy  of  modem  kgic, 
that  would  consider  it  so.  It  is  not  so :  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  appearances ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is 
sick  of  pageantry  and  everlastingly  going  inward  to 
the  heart,  and  the  ideoy  of  which  life  is  a  manifes- 
tation, and  ofiering  its  gleanings  to  be  judged  by 
them 

....  There  is  one  mode  of  representation  which 
is  equally  convincing  to  all  of  us,  which  results, 
like  Dame  Quickly's  soliloquizing  about  Sir  John's 
promise  of  marriage,  from  accuracy  of  knowledjic 
and  singleness  of  intention  on  ibe  part  of  the 
speaker :  there  is  another,  which  persuades  us  by 
reasoning.  There  is  one  kind  of  art  which  » 
honest,  and,  confessedly  a  means  only,  values  it- 
self no  further ;  and  there  is  another  which,  by 
refining  and  rhetorizing,  assumes  to  itself  the  ^i» 
importance  of  an  end.  The  first  of  those  modes  of 
expression — ^the  first  of  those  kinds  of  ait— we 
have  seen  used  and  practised  by  the  early  masters 
in  English  poetry,  and  at  its  behest  perfection  in 
Shakspeare,  just  at  the  time  it  was  about  to  wane. 
The  second  of  these  modes  of  expression  and  kinds 
of  art  followed  Shakspeare  and  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation :  it  was  not  the  natural  growtli  of  the 
country,  but  the  result  of  foreign  models  harinf 
been  used.  The  finest  phase  of  tlib  second  condi- 
tion of  poetry  is  the  scholastic,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  greatest  excdlenee  in  Milton. 

We  say  the  finest  phasCy  because  it  b  not  fdtt* 
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able  to  ft  standard  like  the  other,  but  is  mobile, 
and  changes  with  the  social-artificial  state  of  those 
who  practise  it.  From  Milton  it  degenerated  to 
Pope,  and  ftx>m  Pope  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  it  degenerated  still.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  poets  began  to 
estimate  aright  the  high  calling  of  their  name,  and 
became  aware,  in  one  shape  or  other,  of  those 
rights  and  duties  which  we  have  just  been  claim- 
ing for  them,  until  the  present  day,  it  has  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,  as  have 
made  the  simple-minded  and  the  philosophic  alike 
turn  from  it,  muttering  to  themselves  the  words  of 
the  Trojan,  as  he  tears  the  letter, 

WordB,  words,  mere  words,  'tis  nothing  from  the  heart : 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together. 

Others  of  our  poets  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
avoid  this.  They  tried  to  engage,  by  representing 
the  affections  in  their  simplest  beauty,  believing 
that  they  were  "when  unadomedadomedthe  most," 
or  by  involving  the  grand  interests  of  the  race,  and 
making  it  a  vehicle  for  the  annunciation  of  doctrine 
speculative  or  moral,  to  be  prophets  and  teachers. 
To  see  how  these  intentions  were  worked  out,  we 
must  inquire  how  each  pursued  them ;  we  must 
consider  the  men  as  well  as  their  tcorks  ;  we  must 
draw  an  abstract  of  each,  and,  having  done  so, 
compare  them  and  their  results  in  connexion  with 
the  age;  and  first  of — 

SCOTT  AND  HIS  ItflTATOflS. 

The  writers  who  have  been  most  popular  among 
us  of  late,  have  been  Lord  B^Ton  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Sir  Walter's  initiation  into  letters  was  not 
quite  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  but  it  was  as  far 
from  being  scholastic,  perhaps  much  farther:  it 
was  without  method,  and  interrupted  by  ill  health, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  a  son  following 
the  same  tract  of  life  which  his  father  has  travelled 
before  him,  had  no  precise  term.  He  exchanged 
the  school  for  the  office,  without  almost  knowing 
the  difference :  the  desultory  mode  in  which  the 
studies  of  the  former  had  been  pursued,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  as  desultory  a  pursuance  of  those  of  the 
latter.  The  dominion  of  the  middle  classes  was  not, 
fif^y  or  sixty  years  ago,  so  fully  established  as  it  now 
IS :  he  was  on  an  isthmus  between  the  great  and 
the  mean ;  and  it  depended  on  himself,  by  attach- 
ing his  interests  to  those  above  him,  to  become 
*Mociated  with  them,  as  it  would  have  been  easy 
(had  his  tendencies  been  base)  for  him  to  have  ex- 
perienced a  descent  to  the  Avemus  beneath.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  strong  in  mind  as  in  body, 
and  fully  attained  his  elevation.  This  happy 
medium  gave  him  some  initiation  into  both  ex- 
tremes ;  and  the  time  he  passed  in  the  country, 
while  a  child,  brought  him  acquainted  with  much 
that  belonged  to  the  soil,  much  of  the  native  and 
heartfelt  both  in  the  prejudice  and  good  sense 
which  Scottish  country  life  eminently  affords.  His 
place  of  birth  and  residence,  from  infancy  upwards, 
hke  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  had 
likewise  the  advantages  and  disaidvantages  of  being 
equally  removed  from  the  busy  turmoil  and  con- 
stant impulsion  of  the  seat  and  centre  of  politics 


and  commerce,  and  from  the  dead  condition  of 
village  life.  Edinbuigh  is  a  city  which  combines, 
in  a  narrowed  degree,  all  the  varieties  of  London 
society,  and,  ever  dwelling  on  its  ancient  or  profes- 
uonal  character,  has  rejected  the  liberalizing  spirit 
of  a  commercial  city.  In  aspect,  it  is  itself  a  ro- 
mance, presenting  liills  surrounding  a  rugged  emi- 
nence, crusted  over  with  huge  buildings,  and  ter- 
minating in  towers.  Every  lane,  every  house,  has 
its  history,  and,  until  late  years,  (during  which 
short  time,  indeed,  the  devil  of  improvement  has 
been  hard  at  work,)  it  appeared  the  very  old  age 
of  nobility.  How  many  cavalcades  have  defiled 
down  that  hiU,  now,  in  truth,  "  wearing  motley,** 
and  resonant  with  ungentle  sounds;  how  many 
picturesque  processions,  which  found  choice  dames 
and  stalwart  men,  without  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  Scottish  court,  have  wound  between  these 
rows  of  airy  buildings:  how  many  blades  have 
been  drawn — ^how  much  honourable  blood  has  been 
shed  in  these  lanes — ^in  the  days  of  **  sturt  and 
strife,"  when  the  Black  Douglas  and  the  Hamilton 
expended  their  blows  in  private  feuds,  instead  of 
leaguing  the  followers  of  the  bloody  hearty  and  the 
retainers  of  its  rival  house,  in  '^  keeping  the  bor- 
ders redd."  The  everyday  life  of  Edinburgh,  too, 
during  the  youth  of  Scott,  had  much  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  well  qualified  to  inspire  those  safe  opin- 
ions, and  stimulate  to  those  paths  of  ambition 
which  Sir  Walter  chose.  It  was  thoroughly  a 
buighers'  town,  with  rights  and  privileges  descend- 
ing from  father  to  son ;  and  every  man  knowing 
his  neighbour.  Many  were  the  merrymeetings 
and  carousings,  on  stated  nights,  to  which  they 
went  with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  Scotch  law  considers  a  man's 
going  to  kiri  and  market^  after  making  hb  will,  as 
establishing  its  validity  and  his  sanity ;  the  Edin- 
burghers  might  have  made  it  market^  kirky  and  Ut- 
f)em,  and  the  last  had  been  the  surest  of  the  three. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  aristocracy,  who  valued,  and  justly,  the  dignity 
of  family  name  and  connexion,  and  valued  it  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  of  local  influence. 
These  were  at  once  the  bane  and  support  of  the 
respectability  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  in  what  degree  one  bom  as  Sir  Walter 
was,  and  reared  in  the  inveterate  notions  inciden- 
tal to  the  place,  was  doomed  to  certain  opinions- 
certain  politics,  religion,  &c. ;  even  as  he  was 
created  and  endowed  with  the  large  limbs  of  a 
strong  Scotsman — ^his  high  cheek-bones,  and  pent- 
house brows. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  began  his  career  by  a  study  of 
the  border  tales ;  his  first  work  being  the  **  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border."  He  had,  indeed, 
already  published  some  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man— Leonora,  &c.,  and  Goetz  von  Berlichingen, 
and  otlier  pieces ;  but  the  Border  Minstrelsy  was 
his  first  important  publication.  This  was  followed 
by  hjs  edited  edition  of  '^  Sir  Tristrem,  a  metrical 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Thomas  of 
Ercildoun  ;"  a  title,  on  the  correctness  of  which 
the  annotator  to  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry  casts  many  doubts.  Tlien  followed  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  was  rapidly  sue- 
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ceededy  from  time  to  time,  by  his  other  romanoee 
in  Terse,  until ''  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  in  1814— 
the  same  year  in  which  Waverley  appeared,  and 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  concentrated  his 
powers  on  the  production  of  that  stupendous  series 
of  norels,  whioh  has  established  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  those  poems  whose 
popularity  rose  to  so  great  a  height  as  if  by  glamour y 
and  which  are  now,  in  the  process  of  a  few  years, 
comparatirely  so  little  known  ?  They  were  alto- 
gether a  mistake — the  quickly  begotten  fabrica- 
tions of  antiquarianism,  to  suit  a  public  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  novelty.  Their  success,  as  well 
aa  their  subsequent  neglect,  have  prored  them  so 
to  be.  Sir  Walter  saw  the  stirring  up  of  men's 
minds,  and  the  gulf  which  the  public  excitement 
and  reyolutionaiy  innovations  had  cloven  between 
them  and  the  poetry  of  the  past  age  ;  he  saw  how 
unfit  it  was  to  supply  the  highly  fermented  state 
of  the  public  mind  which  had  ensued,  with  any- 
thing like  pleasure ;  and  he  fell  on  the  method 
most  consonant  to  his  habits  to  supply  its  place. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  conviction  of  the  greatness 
of  the  poetic  character  ;  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self how  unavailing  and  inanimate  it  had  been 
under  the  Pope  school  of  writers.  But  instead  of 
remedying  it,  as  a  genius  of  another  mould  would 
have  done,  by  attempting  to  adapt  the  art  of  the 
poet  to  the  advanced  intellectual  condition  of  the 
age,  he  did  not  see  nor  believe  it  to  be  advanced, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  it  as  of  old  I  If  he 
is  right,  then  almost  everybody  else  is  wrong  ; — 
because  everybody  else  has,  directly  or  indirecUy, 
tacitly  or  intentionally,  by  inference  or  analogy, 
acknowledged  a  widened  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
a  better  understood  system  In  all  things,  to  have 
been  introduced  since  the  time  to  which  metrical 
romance  belongs. 

But  this  great  writer,  bom  an  antiquary,  and 
growing  up  **  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,"  seems  never  to  have  wasted  a  thought 
on  matters  abroad — to  have  been  scarcely  aware 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  experimental  science 
pursued  in  this  country,  or  such  a  phrase  as  poli- 
tical economy.  He  took  upon  himself,  as  if  he  were 
at  a  fancy  baU,  the  character  of  a  wandering  min- 
strel, and,  with  his  harp  slung  over  his  russet  garb, 
he  fancies  himself  recounting,  with  pride,  the  deeds 
of  the  family  who  entertains  him  ;  for  which  beg- 
garly predicament  he  consoles  himself  by  claiming 
kindred  with  the  family  himself.  He  loved  the 
minstrel  character,  he  respected  it ;  but  he  loved 
more,  and  respected  infinitely  more,  the  barons  and 
ladies  (however  rare  a  spirit  the  one  might  have 
had,  and  however  brutal  that  of  the  other)  to  whom 
they  played.  He  looked  more  to  the  outward 
means  and  appliances  of  men  than  to  their  inner 
fabric :  those  who  were  powerful  over  the  body 
were  always  more  important  to  him  than  those 
whose  wand  ruled  the  spirit ;  and,  besides,  in  view- 
ing any  past  time,  he  had  the  faculty  of  placing 
himself  among  the  actors,  and  entering  into  their 
respective  feelings  toward  each  other.  For  instance, 
Shakspeare  and  Lord  Burleigh  would  be  in  his 
mind — owin^  to  the  realism  by  which  he  was  ruled, 


and  to  the  vast  projectile  power  he  had  in  placing 
himself  in  any  given  time  and  scene— no  other 
than  an  insignificant  player,  cunning  it  might  be 
with  a  grace,  but  still  insignificant,  and  the  powe^ 
fttl  and  important  lord  as  one  in  high  office.  The 
weight  of  ^lakspeare's  genius  and  fame,  which  so  fill 
the  imagination  of  other  men,  had  no  reverencefrom 
him ;  nor  was  this  in  him  an  equivoque,  aa  in  Moore's 
verses^  when  he  bitterly  contemns  Rousseau  and 
Madame  do  Warens,  and  says  of  them,  that  by  the 
neighbours 

If  known  at  all,  they  were  but  known, 
As  straoge  low  people,  low  and  bad — 
Madame  herself  to  footmen  prone. 
And  her  young  panper  all  but  ma<L 

Sir  Walter  loved  the  poetic  character  for  the 
lustre  it  shed  on  those  it  celebrated ;  and  the  repu- 
tation that  appertained  to  it  was  rather  refleded 
from  them,  than  proceeding  from  the  bard's  own 
genius.  The  duchess  says  oi  the  Last  Mioitrel,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  canto. 

In  sooth,  'tis  strange,  this  old  man's  vene 
Can  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

And— 

The  harper  smiled  well  pleased ;  for  ne>r 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 

Then  he  begins  the  next  cantor- 
Call  it  not  vain — they  do  not  err 
Who  say  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  that  follows  this  is  very 
well  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  minstrel,  but  that  the 
author  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The  life  of  our 
great  novelist,  however,  proved  that  he  did  think, 
and  feel,  as  well  as  write,  in  that  fashion.  He 
was  ever  working  for  social  elevation,  ever  tumin.fr 
his  powers  and  projects  towards  making  himself 
one  of  the  landed  and  privileged ;  never  like  Mil- 
ton, *'  with  Grod's  help,  winning  an  inmoortality  of 
fame,"  travelling  far  to  show  respect  to  geniua^  and 
asserting  and  endeavouring,  with  his  pen  and  Toice, 
the  correction  and  purification  of  the  laws ;  or,  like 
Shakspeare,  retiring  from  all  observation,  an  ob- 
scure individual  again,  after  having  written  Ham- 
let,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  the  Mid-Summer  Night's 
Dream. 

My  lyre— it  is  an  idle  toy, 
That  borrows  accents  not  its  own ; 
Like  waibler  of  Columbian  sky. 
That  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone. 
Ne'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  well. 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spcU  ; 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  poor, 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore ; 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise. 
Because  it  sung  their  other's  praise ; 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down, 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  fiur  renown ; 
Nor  won — ^best  meed  to  minstrel  tme— 
One  faronring  smile  f^m  fUr  Bnedeneh: 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone. 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

But  if  thoQ  bidst,  these  tones  shall  tell 
Of  errant  knight  and  damosel* 

He  seems,  in  the  opening  of  the  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main — certainly  no  compliment  to  Lucy  the  **one 
dear  maid"'*-*to  prefer  a  smile  from  the  dowager. 
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tlihmigh  a  dncheas,  to  one  from  her,  calling  it  the 
"  best  meed  to  minslarel  tine."  And  when  he  throws 
off  this  minstrel  maequerade— or  rather  when  he 
appears  like  other  people,  aa  we  ought  scarcely  to 
call  that  garh  in  which  he  moaf  pmeraify  appears  a 
masquerade,  however  strange  it  may  he — ^he  sinlcB 
at  oBoe  into  the  feeling  that  he  is  acting  a  mum- 
mer, and  doing  something  unworthy.  H%  is  will- 
ing to  concede  his  book  and  labour  to  be  fully  well 
used,  if  it  be  not  thrown  aside. 

CONCLtTSlOX. 

And  now,  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maidf 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow  I 
No  need  to  turn  the  pe^je  as  if  Hwere  lead. 
Or  fling  aside  the  Tolume  till  to-morrow. 
Be  cheered — 'tis  ended ;  and  I  will  not  borrow 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then,  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  scorned  to  add  a  note. 

This  is  humble  enough  in  all  reason,  but  it  is  the 
humility  of  a  proud  man«  It  is  not  that  he  despises 
poetry,  but  that  he  knows  its  tricks,  and  can  be 
only  amused  by  it.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  what  he  says  of  himself  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Acknowledging  the  popularity  of  his  poetry,  and 
taking  some  merit  for  knowing  when  to  cease  writ- 
ing, he  compares  himself  to  Lord  Byron,  who  rose 
into  fame  at  that  time ;  and  adds,  that,  even  if  he 
had  had  the  power,  he  would  not  have  entered  the 
arena  as  a  gladiator,  after  the  manner  in  which 
Byron  did.  It  would  be  the  same  with  all  other 
intellectual  pursuits:  he  would  tfeat  them  all  as 
beneath  the  staid  land-holding  individual ;  as  se- 
eondary  to  the  desire  of  aggrandicing  his  famUy 
and  occupying  an  important  relation  to  the  soil, 
and  the  natives  that  till  it.  His  mind  was  too 
squared  and  compacted  to  be  wholly  moved  by  any 
artificial  pursuit ;  but  it  was  subjected  by  birth 
and  education  to  infinite  prejudices.  His  was  a 
gigantic  soul  almost  entirely  without  music. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  everlastingly  returning  to 
a  country  life,  and  looking  back  upon  the  former 
condition  of  the  land  and  its  tenants, — ^but  it  was 
in  admiration  of  the  subjugated  contentment  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  arrogant  will  of  the  baron. 
Cohbett,  too,  was  constantly  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  same  old  English  time  and  rural  scenery,  but 
with  a  benevolent  longing  to  find  again  the  efficient 
pleasures  of  roast-beef  and  plumb-pudding.  Words- 
worth, more  than  either,  has  become  bound, "  with 
tics  as  strong  as  flesh  and  blood,"  to  mountain  and 
moor,  and  their  Inhabitants ;  but  the  bonds  of  his 
love  are  the  high  and  holy  sympathies  of  our  com- 
mon nature. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  re- 
marked,* in  an  eminent  degree,  a  healthy  man. 
His  opinions  were  never  shaken  by  speculation ; 
he  had  no  figments  of  the  brain,  nor  visions  of  more 
perfect  things  than  the  comparative  preference  of 
such  as  he  had  seen — a  carved  cabinet  and  a  plain 
cupboard,  for  instance.  A  friend  once  called  upon 
the  author,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter.   He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  entertained  those 


/"  lo  an  admirable  article  in  the  Itondon  and  Wtrtmin- 


lofty  ideas  of  Poetry  which  a  man,  prone  to  meta- 
physics, la  inclined  to  hold:  it  ia either  everything 
or  nothing  with  him.  He  threw  himself  down  in 
a  chair,  and  exclaimed,  with  much  chagrin,  that 
"  his  notions  of  genius  had  sustained  a  shock  which 
would  not  be  easily  overcome." 

He  had  been  introduced  to  the  novelist  at  his  own 
earnest  desire,  that  he  might  receive  some  advice, 
and  hear  his  opinions,  on  what  he  was  at  that  time 
greatly  interested  in — ^religious  poetry*  They  spoke 
of  blank  verse.  Sir  Walter  recommended  the  verse 
of  Thomson's  Seasons ;  and  aaked  if  his  visiter  had 
read  Thomson.  The  latter  was  a  little  surprised 
at  such  a  question ;  but  ventured  to  say,  that  ho 
had  studieid  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  blank 
verse,  and  thought  Milton's  wonderfully  greater 
than  any  other.  Sir  Walter  replied,  that  he  liked 
Thomson's  descriptions  very  much ;  and,  bting  a 
Scotckman^  he  had  come  much  in  his  way.  This 
was  also  a  surprise  to  his  auditor,  who  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Sir  Walter 
taking  into  account  such  an  irrelevant  triviality  aa 
geographical  position  in  considering  an  author. 
Our  friend,  however,  added,  that  there  were  some 
others  of  less  note  in  blank  verse  who  had  a  fine 
understanding  of  its  powers,  and  mentioned  Blair; 
to  which  remark  Sir  Walter  assented;  and  said  he 
had  known  Blair's  family,  and  that  he  was  related 
to  Dr.  Blair,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Rhe« 
tone  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University. 

But  to  return  to  his  poetry.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  metrical  romance  of  chivalry,  to  in* 
graft  the  refinements  of  modem  poetry  on  the  mat* 
ter  and  manner  of  that  forgotten  order  of  composi- 
tions.  It  was  altogether  a  mistake.  Such  a  union 
is  productive  only  of  false  notions.  It  is  throwing  a 
false  veil  of  beauty  over  a  naked  and  coarse  fabric. 
It  is  making  us  liable,  by  prejudicing  the  mind,  to 
misunderstand  history,  and  to  regret  an  age  which 
ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  memory  with  plea- 
sure. It  was  cutting  out  the  martlets  and  griffins 
sanguine,  and  placing  them  in  Cuvier's  "  Regne 
Animal."  But  it  delighted  the  public  by  novelty. 
Imitators  sprang  up, — Paterson,  Hogg,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham ;  and,  above  all  things,  it  tended  to  in- 
crease that  mania  for  landscape,  which  has,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  overrun  every  comer  of  the 
country,  and  filled  exhibitions  and  print-shops  with 
scenery  and  landscape  annuals,  until  these  names 
have  become  nauseous.  Turner,  the  "  Professor  of 
Perspective,"  produced  from  year  to  year  his  choice 
specimens  of  true  Cockayne  with  astonishing  profes- 
sional ability,  and  give  delight  by  additional  no- 
velty. This  mania  has  not  yet  gone,  and  perhaps 
it  may  now  be  considered  the  most  prominent  re- 
sult of  the  revival  and  modernisation  of  metrical 
romances  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Harp  of  the  north,  ftrewell  1  the  hills  grow  dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 

Hesnme  thy  wisard  elm  I  the  fountains  lending, 

And  the  wild  breexe,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 

Thy  numbers  sweet,  with  Nature's  vespers  bleadiog 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 

And  herdboy's  evemng  pipe  and  hum  of  hiving  bee. 
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His  prose  works  are  a  different  matter.  He  was 
there  a  greater  than  Prospero.  He  has  established 
the  novel  in  the  future  literature  of  England  and 
of  Europe  as  the  successor  of  the  epic  and  the  nar^ 
rative  muses. 

BTRON  AND  HIS  IMITATOBS. 

Few  more  fortunate  men  have  erer  lived  and 
figured  on  the  stage  of  the  great  world  than  Lord 
Byron.  So  completely  has  his  art  succeeded,  that 
many  good  people  even  yet,  with  a  folio  before 
them  of  portraits  of  the  women  he  loved  or  the  wo- 
men he  fancied,  interspersed  with  views  of  his  ba- 
ronial home,  his  residences  abroad,  and  the  places 
he  visited  in  his  travels— «ven  yet,  with  all  this 
before  them,  people  will  say,  and  especially  those 
ladies  who  adore  the  cavalier  character,  and  affect 
to  pity  it,  ''How  unhappy  he  was!"  He  came  to 
a  peerage  without  being  bom  to  one;  he  had  his 
destiny  in  his  own  hand,  and  every  step  he  took  in 
life,  was  taken  by  his  own  free  choice. 

Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe! 

Let  those  who  think  that  Byron  would  have  been 
happy  as  a  domestic  man,  as  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  voter  on  party  questions ;  or, 
in  ^ort,  those  who  can  point  out  any  course  of  life 
in  which  Byron's  nature  would  have  enjoyed  more 
than  in  that  of  reckless  and  ever-changing  excite- 
ment, assent  to  such  exordiums  as  the  following: 
— **  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  produce 
one  distinguished  example  of  the  muse  having  de- 
scended upon  a  bard  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent 
her  lyre  to  tell  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion— afflictions  originating,  probably,  in  that  sin- 
gular combination  of  feeUng  with  imagination 
which  has  been  called  the  poetic  temperament,  and 
which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on 
whom  it  has  been  conferred."  What  follows,  by 
way  of  clincher  to  this,  is  an  impertinent  fallacy, 
which  has  been  current  for  Byron's  especial  use  for 
some  time  past ;  and  it  is  very  likely,  if  one  was 
to  bring  the  evidence  of  poetical  biography  from 
Chaucer  downwards  to  contradict  the  fact,  it  would 
continue  to  be  repeated  the  same  as  ever,  and  in 
the  same  hidicrously  unhesitating  nuinner: — ^  Nor 
does  it  require  much  time,  or  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  to  discover  why  these  extra- 
ordinary powers  should,  in  so  many  cases,  have 
contributed  more  to  the  wretchedness  than  to  the 
happiness  of  their  possessor." 

The  first  years  of  Byron's  boyhood  were  passed 
in  wandering  about  the  hills  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. His  father,  whose  character  was  every  way 
questionable,  it  appears,  wooed  the  mother  of  our 
poet  for  her  /ortune,  had  deserted  her  when  it  was 
spent;  and  she,  not  having  much  cause  to  regret 
him,  called  her  child  after  her  own  name,  and  re- 
turned to  her  native  place,  that  she  might  be  her 
own  mistress  with  the  moiety  that  remained.  Dark 
enough,  certainly,  were  the  prospects  of  young 
Gordon  at  this  period :  his  father  banished,  dis- 
claimed by  all,  and  his  mother  nearly  so, — a  pas- 
sionate woman  who  used  to  fight  with  him,  and 
say  in  her  rage,  "  You  little  dog,  you  are  a  Byron 
all  over,— you  are  as  bad  as  your  father!"  to  which 


he  adds,  in  his  own  relation  of  the  circomstanoe, 
''  I  gave  her  cause  enough."  A  nuserable  picture, 
indeed,  as  far  as  want  of  judgment,  and  wcuU  of  tat- 
silnliiy  on  all  sides  can  create  misery. 

At  an  early  age,  however,  by  an  unei^iected 
chance,  he  became  the  heir  to  his  grandunde.  Lord 
Byron,  a  person  who  had  been  long  shunned  by 
every  one  even  more  than  his  father,  for  ha vii^  been 
guilty  of  the  heaviest  crime  on  the  dvil  code ;  and, 
after  a  few  tears  of  boyish  conceit  on  being  called 
Daminus  at  school,  he  entered  on  his  honours,  and 
almost  verified  his  mother's  assertion,  by  commenc- 
ing a  course  of  extravagance,  and  ^tablishing  his 
will,  his  caprice,  paramount  over  the  happiness  or 
the  judgment  of  the  best  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  over  whom  he  could  rule. 

The  history  of  Byron's  first  publication  is  well- 
known.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by  excesses 
at  college ;  and  when  he  left  it,  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  distinguish  himself  in  a  new  manner.  From 
his  earliest  years,  his  grand  ambition  was  to  occupy 
attention, — ^to  assert  his  owngreatnee8,and  claim  it, 
as  if  his  nobility  were  a  thing  apart  from,  himself, 
— he  had  once  been  without  nobility.  Even  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  when  some  military  autho- 
rity ^owed  him  the  honours  usual  to  his  rank,  he 
was  so  flattered  as  to  make  a  preconcerted  i^eech 
in  return,  instead  of  graceftdly  receiving  them  ss 
his  due.  Without  any  worthy  pride  or  self-esteem, 
he  printed  his  schoolboy  pieces,  as  if  amytkimff  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  were  all  that  he  cared  to  pro- 
duce. His  satii^  which  followed  it  in  publicatkni, 
is  a  proof  of  that  want  of  rectitude  of  feeling  which 
compels  a  man  to  say  what  he  thinks.  AH  are 
alike  to  him :  like  the  Lrishman  in  the  fair,  he 
cares  not  if  it  be  his  father^s  head  he  feela  throngh 
the  tent-canvass, — ^he  strikes  it  to  keep  his  sapling 
in  practice,  although  not  with  the  same  good  hu- 
mour. Next  followed  ^  Childe  Harold,"  and  By- 
ron was  at  once  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity. 

No  similar  instance  of  success  has  ever  ooenrred 
in  the  history  of  letters.  The  "*  Childe  Harold" 
was  carrying  Scott's  plan  a  little  further.  He  am- 
ply resuscitated  an  old  fabric :  Byron  endeavoured 
to  put  new  life  in  it.  Choosing  a  ballad  name,  and 
an  antique  verse,  he  spun  out  something  between  a 
tale  and  the  diary  of  a  sentimental  tourist.  Cast- 
ing his  own  notion  and  the  fashionable  one  to- 
gether,— ^for  Wertherism  had  not  yet  subsided — he 
described  the  countries  through  which  he  had  been 
travelling,  and  gave  an  interest  to  the  descriptioDs, 
and  a  connexion  to  the  whole,  by  throwing  over  it 
a  thoughtful  reflective  shadow  of  misanthropy. 
This  he  called  ''  A  Bomaunt."  From  that  period 
to  this,  the  name  of  Byron  has  been  ooupkd  with 
many  sorts  of  false  sentiment  and  "  force  of  style." 

The  influence  of  this  afiectaUon  on  the  pahhc 
mind,  coupled  with  Byron's  real  power,  has  been 
prodigious.  ^'  The  poet,"  as  Chateaubriand  le-- 
marks,  '^  seeing  what  part  the  public  made  him 
perform,  began  to  curse  the  world,  which  had  only 
been  the  subject  of  his  reveries !"  Poem  after  poem 
followed ;  and  he  continued,  as  this  writer  phrases 
it,  to  curse  the  world ;  and  people  more  and  more 
admired  him.    Pirates  as  bright  with  fine  afiec- 
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tions,  as  their  sword  belts  were  brown  with  dried 
blood,  and  pirate's  wives,  who  would  have  died  at 
the  sight  of  a  dead  mouse,  followed  one  another, 
mtermingled  with  newspaper  gossip,  licked  up  with 
wonderf^  avidity,  relating  to  his  profligacy  at 
Venice ;  or  stories  more  publicly  told  of  Guiccioli, 
she  being  a  personage  who  did  more  honour  to  her 
cavalier.  He  became  a  European  figurant.  The 
French  wondered  at  him,  and  published  forged 
manuscripts  in  his  name ;  they  also  advertised  a 
book  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  meaning  Moore!  The 
Germans  also  wondered ;  and  even  Goethe  assisted 
in  circulating  an  absurd  stoiy  to  account  for  the 
supposed  desperation  of  his  character,  that  he  had 
murdered  a  friend,  and  his  conscience  was  lashing 
him  about  the  world !  This  is  called  European 
fame,  which  only  gives  us  another  argument  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  judging  of  poetry  or  a 
poet  apart  from  the  circumstances,  social  and  na- 
tional, amid  which  he  lived,  and  in  accommodation 
to  which  he  wrote. 

'^The  young  have  taken  certain  magic  words  in 
earnest;  the  women  have  felt  disposed  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  with  dread  by  this  mon- 
tter,  to  comfort  this  unhappy  Satan.  Who  knows  ? 
—he  had  perhaps  not  found  the  woman  whom  he 
sought, — a  woman  beautiful  enough,  a  heart  vast 
as  his  own.  Byron,  according  to  the  phantasma- 
goric opinion,  is  the  old  Serpent,  that  seducer  and 
connpter,  because  he  perceived  the  incurable  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  race ;  he  is  a  fatal  and  suffer- 
ing genius,  placed  between  the  mysteries  of  matter 
and  intelligence,  who  sees  not  a  word  in  the  enigma 
of  the  universe,  who  considers  life  as  a  horrible 
irony  without  cause,  as  a  perverse  smile  of  the  evil 
one ;  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  despair,  who  despairs 
and  denies ;  who,  having  within  him  an  incurable 
sore,  revenges  himself  by  leading  all  that  approach 
him  to  misery  through  pleasure  ;  a  man  who  has 
not  passed  through  the  age  of  innocence,  who  never 
had  the  advantage  of  being  rejected  and  cursed  of 
Crod ;  a  man  who,  having  sprung  a  reprobate  from 
the  bosom  of  nature,  is  the  damned  of  nothingness. 
Such  is  the  Byron  of  heated  imaginations!" 

Amusing  aa  this  criticism  by  the  Count  de  Cha- 
teanbriand  is,  it  is  no  less  correct.  Byron,  he  con- 
siders, borrowed  the  tone  of  his  characters  from 
him ;  and  Beranger,  with  "  The  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,"  (Suppl.)  think  the  same.  "  Rene"  pre- 
ceded "  Childe  Harold,"  « Lara,"  &c. ;  and  per- 
haps if  the  genealogy  of  the  character  were  worth 
investigating,  it  might  be  found  to  possess  a  filial 
resemblance;  so  that  Harold  is  only  the  grand- 
child to  Werther,  the  family  honours  becoming 
nwre  decorated  at  each  remove.  Byron  found  an 
agitated  public  delighted  with  Scott's  metrical  ro- 
Q^ces;  and  as  popularity  was  all  his  aim,  he  out- 
stripped his  northern  rival  by  producing  more  ex- 
citing food  for  the  many-headed  monster.  It  is 
said  that  the  domesticated  animals  alone  are  accus- 
tomed to  that  respectable  evil — ^yawning.  The 
tabby  on  the  footstool  by  the  fire  shows  its  ennui 
^y  the  hour;  the  wild  cat  among  the  heath  in  the 
^sit  Highlands  has  something  more  serious  to  do, 
"-it  is  all  day  hunting  the  field-mice  and  the  birds, 
and  has  to  defend  itself  from  the  inclemency  of  all 


weathers.  So  may  it  have  been  \^ith  Byron.  He 
was  like  the  great  man  who,  being  wor^pped  by 
all  except  one  man,  made  himself  unhappy  by 
having  too  little  cause  for  unhappiness.  Perhaps 
if  Byron  could  not  get  people  to  take  notice  of  him 
otherwise^  he  would  have  driven  so  close  upon  them 
that  his  carriage-wheels  had  cast  the  mud  over  their 
clothes.  Nay,  this  was  many  times  exemplified  : 
for  instance,  in  visiting  the  Lakes,  when  he  wrote 
an  ironical  letter  to  Hogg.  He  had  only  the  pub- 
lic voice  as  the  standard  of  his  admiration :  the 
writers  of  the  Lakes,  therefore,  were  nobody  to 
him.  In  all  speculative  matters,  he  was  equally 
infirm.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  we  find  him  say- 
ing, ^  Somebody  has  sent  me  a  little  book  about 
Christianity  that  has  made  me  very  uncomfortable : 
the  reasoning  seems  to  me  very  strong,  the  proofs 
are  very  staggering.  I  don't  think  you  can  answer 
it,  Shelley;  at  least  I  am  sure  I  can't,  and  what 
is  more,  I  don't  wish  it."  And  yet  under  the  un- 
avoidable influence  of  an  acquaintance  with  that 
marvellous  thinker,  he  had  been  writing  dramas 
on  biblical  subjects,  involving  opinions  where  him- 
self had  none.  All  that  he  knew,  and  almost  all 
that  he  cared  to  know,  was 

That  it  was  all  a  mystery ;  here  we  are 

And  there  we  go  ;  but  where  t    Five  drops  of  lead. 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  fSar. 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  formed  bnt  to  be  shed  t 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mart 

And  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  live  and  we  dead  t 
We  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  1    No  more ; 

But  let  ns  to  the  story  as  before. 

It  is  more  with  the  effect  of  Byron's  genius  and 
character  on  our  literature  that  we  have  to  do,  than 
with  his  poetry  itself.  It  may  be  safely  said  he 
has  made  the  strongest  impression  of  any  writer 
we  have  had,  not  only  in  this  age  but  in  any  other. 
And  he  did  so  by  pure  excitement.  He  descended 
on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  times ;  not  as  a  good 
angel  to  calm  them,  but  to  increase  the  storm — ^to 
add  the  sound  of  his  trumpet  to  the  din  of  the  strife 
— ^to  add  the  heat  of  his  great  and  burning  genius 
to  the  fever  of  the  public  mind.  His  mind  was  like 
that  of  the  public,  every  way  undecided.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  real  and  the  merely  apparent, 
the  permanently  good  and  the  immediately  plea- 
surable, was  confounded  in  his  theory  of  life.  He 
had  litUe  idea  of  the  tendency  of  anything,  and  no 
philosophy. 

The  passion  for  scenery  had  been  mainly  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Walter  Scott, — ^it  was  carried  to  an 
incredible  pitch  by  the  writings  of  Byron.  Tra- 
velling became  the  only  employment  a  person  of 
any  sensibility  could  indulge  in;  and  instead  of 
its  being  an  exhilaration,  people  persisted  in  speak- 
ing of  it  as  a  species  of  banishment.  This  passion 
became  connected  with  another,  which  was  senti- 
mental gallantry.  Moore  had  an  equal  share  in 
spreading  this  taste.  Faces  in  all  styles  of  lan- 
guishment  have  been  ever  since  poured  out,  as  if 
every  print-shop  was  a  harem,  and  the  artists 
Greoigian  merchants.  The  part  of  the  eunuch, 
according  to  this  cast,  fialls  to  tiie  publisher ;  and  aa 
he  has  been  chiefly  instrumentid  in  keeping  the 
rage  alive,  he  is  worthy  of  it.    We  have  had  books^ 
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too,  of  the  deftuilesof  the  Court  of  Charles  11^  the 
series  of  whose  pictures  MadMne  de  Stal&l  very  pro* 
perly  reprobates  at  Hampton  Courts  while  the 
most  philanthropic  tntn  away  in  disgust  from  any 
palliation  of  those  humbler  wvetdies  who  are  the 
grubs  of  the  same  species  as  those  butterflies.  And 
though  there  have  been,  and  are,  many  eontinua* 
tors  and  improvers  on  Mrs.  Wolstonorolt's  '^Code 
of  Rights,"  such  a  sentiment  as  that  expressed  in 
the  following  verses  (which  the  writer  has  several 
times  repeated,)  from  a  Lord  Byron,  have  been 
able  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  female  multitude  as 
effectually  as  ever:— 

*^  Eliza,  what  fbols  are  the  Mussttlmaii  sect, 

Who  to  women  denj  the  BtmVn  fbtnre  exirtenee  1 
Could  they  see  thee,  Elisa,  they'd  own  their  defect, 

And  this  dootrine  would  meet  with  a  geaeral  resUtanoe. 
**  Had  their  prophet  poeeeesed  half  an  atom  of  sense. 

He  ne^er  would  have  women  f^m  his  paradise  driven ; 
Instead  of  his  houris — a  flimsy  pretence — 

With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven, 

**  Yet,  still  to  ittorease  yovr  ealamities  more, 
Not  oontent  with  depriTing  your  bodies  of  spirit, 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four  I 
With  souls  you'd  dispense,  but  with  this  who  oould 
bear  it! 

"  His  religion  to  please  neither  party  Is  made ; 

On  husbands  'tis  hard,  to  the  wiTes  most  uncivil ; 
Still  I  can't  contradict  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

'  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the  devil  1 ' " 

Music,  too,  was  brought  Into  service  •  and  every 

young  lady  in  the  kingdom,  for  some  years,  with 

all  the  ability  of  her  iJhiroat  and  hands,  implored 

the  Maid  of  Athens  to  give  Lord  Byron  back  his 

heart;  or  ascended  tenderly  through  the  whole 

gamut  those  sufficiently  nonchalant  lines,— 

'*  Fare  thee  weU,  and  if  for  ever, 
Then  fbr  ever  fkre  thee  well  1  ** 

Hobhouse  and  others,  gentlemen  of  critical  power 
as  well  as  men  of  business,  wrote  laige  books  of 
commentary;  but  Byron,  disposing  of  what  was 
already  his,  hastened  to  new  fields.  **  Manfred," 
**  Cain,"  **  The  Deformed  Transformed,'*  &c.,  al- 
though exceedingly  brilliant,  were  neither  original 
in  their  nature,  nor  did  they  produce  much  effect; 
for  both  which  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  about  them.  **  Don  Juan"  is  his  finest  work : 
it  is  the  natural  man ;  It  is  full  of  discursive  wit, 
it  has  prodigious  agility  of  style,  and  lightly  drawn 
pictures  of  the  passions  and  affections,  which  are 
eminently  beaudfiil.  It  is  an  artificial  imitation  of 
the  variety  of  nature ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
all  contrarious  ingredients. 

The  school  which  Byron  founded  is  the  Intense 

School.    He  begins  "  Lara'*  with  these  lines:— 

"  The  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain  f* 

as  if  it  were  necessary,  or  even  possible,  that  sla- 
very should  be  always  thinking  of  her  chain ;  nay, 
as  iJf,  in  the  "  feudal"  servitude,  they  ever  knew 
they  were  in  chains  at  all.  He  thus  describes  that 
hero : — 

"  Not  nnrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again, 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men; 


Bom  of  hi|^  lineage,  liak*d  in  higji  eomnaiid. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  the  land ; 
Joined  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away : 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 
The  oommon  pleasure  or  the  general  ears ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  porsned, 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  renewed ; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rixal  s  pain: 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown, 
Repell'd  approach  and  sliow'd  him  still  akne.'* 

The  interest  of  ^  Lara,"  like  that  of  his  other 
pieces,  is  concentrated  in  one  character,  and  he 
makes  that  character  an  impersonation  of  one  p&A- 
sion.  He  had  outgrown  this  himself  when  he  wrote 
**  Don  Juan ;"  but  the  public  have  scarcely  done 
so  yet.  Rhetoric  was  Byron's  faculty ;  his  power 
was  the  power  of  words.  This  is  comparatively  a 
narrow  field :  in  it  there  is  nothing  to  glean  afier 
a  hand  like  his  has  reaped.  Byron's  poetry  dr* 
cumscribed  this  species :  it  says,  thus  far  can  words 
be  held  for  things, — ^thus  far  can  they  move  the 
feelings,  or  personate  beauty  and  sublimity  with- 
out being  animated  by  the  soul  of  those  superior 
existences, — thus  far  can  the  sensuous  in  poetir 
be  carried.  The  styles  of  former  scholastic  writers^ 
the  Courtly,  the  rationally  Correct,  the  Lackadai- 
sical, have  had  a  termination  put  to  their  variety 
by  the  Rhetorical.  And  Byron  himself  has  virta- 
aUy  terminated  the  Rhetorical  by  the  preference 
he  has  given  to  simple  narration  and  mixed  diction 
in  "  Don  Juan  ;*'  especially  as  we  see  him  verrifr- 
ing  an  actual  account  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he  ha< 
done  in  that  poem,  and  thus  producing  one  of  his 
finest  passages. 

Another  feature  in  the  works  of  this  noble  p^t 
is,  that  his  writings  present  that  transition  in  the 
history  of  every  man,  and  which  is  at  present  pend- 
ing over  public  opinion,  from  a  reliance  on  prF<^ 
dent  to  self-reliance.  His  morality  was  little  mor.* 
than  that  of  immediate  enjoyment ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed it  so  freely,  that  we  cannot  mistake.  It  L> 
always  a  vast  benefit  to  have  a  sincere  speaker  :— 
the  continuance  of  a  great  deal  of  the  evU  common 
to  society  results  mainly  from  a  secreting  of  it$ 
commission.  Byron  in  this  sense  was  a  benefactor 
and  a  reformer.  In  religion,  too,  he  lias  been  oae 
of  the  most  decided  writers  the  world  has  ever 
had.  He  professed  nothing;  treated  whaterenras 
ridiculous  with  undisguised  contempt ;  and  spoko 
out  more  freely  than  any  (as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
no  one's  interest)  about  those  topics  which  eren* 
one  avoids.  The  drama  of  " Cain"  is  a  work  which 
would  require  a  more  lengthened  consideration,  if 
we  did  not  intend  to  review  in  detail  tlie  •*  Prome- 
theus Unbound"  of  Shelley,  which  contains  a  more 
perfect  scheme  of  the  same  philosophy  united  t 
higher  art.  "Cain,"  and  "Heaven  and  Earth,** 
aro  productions  which,  coming  after  his  othvr 
works,  startle  us  into  great  admiration  of  his  tnol- 
tiform  powers ;  and  perhaps  do  noUiing  mort. 

(7h  he  contimted,) 
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BT  TH£  AUTHOR  OF  A  TOUR  IN  OOKNAUOHT* 


This  Is  a  eontinttation,  we  are  glad  to  eay  not  a 
condusion,  of  a  lively  and  delightful  book  which  we 
had  lately  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers. 
Conclusion  it  need  not  be ;  for  gire  the  author  as  a 
field  in  which  to  expatiate,  a  single  barony,  nay  a 
parish,  or  a  farm,  with  a  mountain,  a  bit  of  bog,  and 
a  bit  of  sea^coast,  a  hamlet,  a  chapel,  and  a  mined 
tower,  an  ass  and  an  old  woman,  a  priest  and  a 
gossoon,  and  he  will  not  lack  for  raw  material  out 
of  which  to  constmot  an  exceedingly  entertaining 
and  truly  Irish  book. 

His  discoveries  are  still  in  Connaught,  and  In  its 
most  purely  original  districts,  Tyrawly  and  Erris. 
He  starts  at  once  from  Ballina,  and  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  bog  of  Tyrawly,  surrounded  by 
its  grand  amphitheatre  of  Slieves  and  MaamSy  with- 
out having  even  had  his  breakfast.  This,  we  can  tell 
the  reader,  is  no  jesting  matter.  There  is  no  choice 
of  viands  on  the  banks  of  the  Owenmore,  and  the 
tourist  soon  repented  the  squeamishness  he  had 
shown  at  the  dirty  hostelrie  of  Crosmollna.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  worse  place  for  breakfast,  or  any  meal 
whatever,  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
than  that  same  bog  on  which  he  found  himself : 
always  excepting  a  similar  wild  moorish  track  lying 
across  the  misty  Island  of  Lewis ;  where,  by  virtue 
of  the  useful  Hebridean  faculty  of  second-sight, 
an  old  Highland  woman  prepared  a  bicker  of  por- 
ridge for  the  solace  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  fore- 
seeing, by  his  own  account,  that  a  gifted  Sassenach 
was  to  pass  her  lone  hut,  sorely  in  want  of  refresh- 
ment. Our  tourist  was  not  so  fortunate.  The 
Irish  have  never  possessed  the  useful  power  of  see- 
ing far  before  them .  The  traveller  beguiled  hunger 
and  the  way  by  listening  to  the  tales  and  traditions 
of  the  driverof  his  jaunting-oar ;  and  probably  drew 
also  upon  the  stores  of  his  memory.  Nor  are  his 
legends  ever  aUowed  to  halt  for  lack  of  a  little  in- 
vention and  embellishment  to  help  them  off.  Tliis 
is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  and  in  the  genuine  flavour 
of  the  sod,  these  tales  equal  any  humorous  dialh 
fme  we  have  ever  had  from  the  same  copious 
ararce. 

The  **  good  people"  expelled,  by  many  causes, 
&om  other  plaees,  seem  to  crowd  to  £rris,  where 
they  are  named  *'  the  gentry,"  and  are  spoken  of 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  where  they  still  do  a 
gwat  deal  of  mirthful  mischief.  On  the  wild  shores 
of  this  district,  "  the  gentry,"  before  the  time 
^  the  Coajit-guard,  took  the  smugglers  under 
then?  special  protection  ;  and  then  everybody 
smnggled  a  little ;  priest,  squireen,  and  parson.  But 
ghosts,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  enchanted  men,  are  also 
plentiful.  The  Mullet  of  Erris,  a  peninsula  of 
some  extent  on  that  coast,  afforded  a  field  to  our 
tourist's  antiquarian  and  traditionary  researehel ; 
and  furnished  him  with  specimens  of  manners  not 
to  he  found  anywhere  else ;  the  natives  being,  in 
Q^iiy  respects,  the  same  they  were  a  thousand 
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years  ago.  His  principal  guide  through  the  Mullet 
was  a  Squireen,  or  duitie  uahasal,  named  Michael 
Anthony  O'Donnell,  a  person  of  high  family,  count- 
ing sixteen  descents  in  these  parts,  since  his  ances- 
tors had  left  the  North  to  settle  In  the  Mullet.  But 
here  is  the  man  and  his  surroundings.  Original 
enough  they  are,  considering  that  they  must  actu- 
ally be  included  in  some  parliamentary  district 
or  another,  to  which  her  Majesty's  writ  is  just 
issued : — 

Approaehing  the  westem  eoast  [of  the  Mallet,]  our 
way  lay  through  one  of  the  largest  villages ;  like  all  the 
rest,  it  was  an  irregDlar  congeries  of  hats,  but  they, 
standing  as  they  did  high  and  dry,  did  not  exhibit  so 
nmoh  damp  disoomfbrt  as  the  bog  cabins.  One  or  two 
dwellings  were  of  a  better  sort,  and  one  was  shown  as 
the  habitation  of  the  Qaeen  of  Erris ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  Miss  McDonnell,  who,  having  some  education,  some 
property,  and  muoh  good  sense,  has  been  dubbed  by 
I^est  Lyons  (as  a  Hildebrand  crowned  an  emperor,)  her 
Majesty  of  the  Mallet.  I  certainly  had  a  desire  to  enter 
into  the  presence  of  this  westem  Victoria — but  the  hon- 
our was  denied  me,  inasmuch  as  she  was  making  a  royal 
progress  amongst  her  lieges  in  the  mountains.  I,  as  a 
sort  of  set  off  against  this  disappointment,  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  an  £rris  squireen — one  who  onee  was  a 
considerable  landholder,  but,  from  prof^ise  hospitality 
and  other  causes,  is  now  reduced  nearly  to  the  leyel  of  a 
common  peasant,  and  who  lived  principally  on  the  good- 
will of  his  neighbours.  Mr.  Michael  Anthony  O'Donnell 
(which  fine  double  Christian  name  is  abbreviated  into 
Mister  Mickletony,)  was  not  in  the  house,  but  he  was 
not  fitr  off,  and  would  be  sent  for.  His  house,  or  rather 
cabin,  though  not  larger  than  the  others  around,  was 
clean  and  water-tight — ^the  floor  was  swept — there  was 
an  air  of  tidiness  and  decency  around.  I  observed  a 
book  or  two  on  a  shelf,  and  one  appeared  to  be  a  New 
Testament*  As  this  man  was  decidedly  a  character,  and 
had  much  to  tell  of  old  lore  and  legend,  a  message  was 
left  for  him,  requesting  he  would  follow  us,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  glebe  house.  And  such  a  position  for  a 
glebe  honse,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — ^nothing  between  the  sea  ohfb  and  the  rear  of  the 
house  but  a  dreary  down,  on  which  a  blade  of  grass  dare 
not  start  up  lest  it  should  be  cut  off  by  the  driving  blast 
fraught  with  salt  spray,  and  where  only  the  sea  pink  and 
the  bent  had  the  means  and  power  dwarfishly  to  vege- 
tate !  What  a  wide  difference  between  this  Ems  glebe, 
and  one  of  the  sheltered,  garden  environed,  placid,  pictur- 
esque glebes  in  wealthy  England,  the  very  emblem  of  old 
long  established  comfort,  and  this  horrid  house,  with  its 
interior  walls  all  green  with  the  mildew  of  indomitable 
damp— its  windows  shattered  with  the  last  winter's 
blast,  and  for  panes  of  glass,  boards,  canvass,  and  all 
manner  of  ugly  make-shifts  substituted !  I  wonder  how 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Fellow  would  like  to  be  sent 
here,  as  the  settled  retreat  of  his  latter  days.  Why,  the 
very  sight  of  it  would  give  him  a  quartan  ague.  But 
not  so  our  Irish  parson.  The  worthy  dirine  was  out 
amongst  his  workmen,  trying  to  make  a  little  hay,  not 
while  the  sun  shone — ^for  the  orb  was  not  visible — but 
while  the  wind  blew,  without  carrying  wet  on  its  wings. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  healthier  looking  young  man. 

I  confess  that  when  the  parson  wished  me  good  morn- 
ing, and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Mickletony 
O'Donnell,  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  exchange ;  for,  with- 
out desiring  to  disparage  his  reverence,  either  as  a 
clergyman  or  a  gentleman,  I  must  say  that  I,  for  ''  the 
nonce,*'  preferred  the  garrulous  and  credulous  Milesian 
to  the  matter-of-ftct  minister.    What  a  perrsrted  taste  1 
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Now,  I  was  prepared  by  the^young  friends  who  accom- 
panied me  from  Belmnllet,  for  what  I  was  to  expect  in 
Mr.  Mickletonyyand  he  did  not  do  discredit  to  his  char- 
acter. The  man  is  tall,  thin,  and  rather  narrow  shoul- 
dered. He  stoops  a  little,  I  should  suppose  ft^om  fre- 
quent bondings  of  his  body  as  he  enters  the  cabin  doors 
of  his  many  friends ;  he  has  a  little  shuffle  in  his  gait, 
arising,  I  should  suspect,  from  the  over  use  of  whisky — 
the  commencement  of  what  WMy  end  in  delirium  tremens. 
He  has  a  round  face,  a  keen  black  eye,  and,  if  all  be  true 
that  is  said  of  his  drinking  propensities  and  practices,  he 
shows  a  constitution  that  has  hitherto  well  withstood  the 
poison  of  a  continual  stimulus.  Mr.  0'DonnelI*s  accost 
has  the  ease  and  confidence  of  one  who  felt  he  was  of  the 
better  sort,  and  he  entered  at  once  into  free  and  familiar 
conyersation.  Where  we  stood  there  lay  before  us  the 
great  ocean,  which  was  heaying  under  a  wind  that  was 
sending  ftt»m  the  south-west  heavy  clouds  that  portended 
a  speedy  fall  of  rain,  and  along  the  wild  cliff-embattled 
coast,  the  waves  were  boiling  and  surging  and  sending 
up  their  spray  on  high,  with  meanings  amongst  the 
caverns,  that  foretold  the  coming  storm.  To  the  north 
was  Eagle  island,  lofty  and  abrupt,  with  two  picturesque 
lighthouses,  which  were  just  being  erected.  Southwards 
Innisgloria,  and  farther  down  towards  Achill,  Inniskea. 
I  desired  to  gather  what  I  could  frt>m  Mickletony  about 
Innisgloria,  and  accordingly  asked  was  he  ever  there  f 

^  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  was.  Do  you  think  I  would  not 
often  be  where  all  the  people  of  any  gentility  do  be  bu- 
ried 1" 

A  great  deal  is  made  out  of  Mister  Mickletony, 
who  had  had,  in  his  time,  several  personal  encoun- 
ters with  •*  the  gentry,"  and  particularly  when 
returning  home  late,  after  drinking  a  great  many 
tumblers  of  punch.  We  take,  in  preference  to  his 
fairy  adventures,  one  of  his  traditional  tales : — 

111  tell  you  what  I  heard  my  father  say,  that  in  the 
time  0*  Cromwell  there  was  a  troop  commanded  by  one 
Ck>ote  came  into  this  quarter,  and  they  racked,  ruined, 
and  cut  down  all  the  poor  Catholic  people.  My  ancestor 
was  at  that  time  rich  and  prosperous,  and  he  knew  that 
if  he  staid  he  would  find  no  mercy.  So  he  gathered  all 
his  money,  put  it  in  a  crock,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
foster-sister,  who  was  his  maid,  he  buried  it  under  his 
kitchen  hearth,  and  then  he  departed  into  Donegal,  leav- 
ing the  girl  in  care  of  his  home ;  and  by-and-by  the 
troopers  came,  and  they  having  got  the  hard  word  that 
the  man  was  rich  and  that  he  couldn't  have  carried  all 
away  with  him,  commanded  the  woman  to  tell  where  the 
money  was.  Of  course  she  denied  all  knowledge,  and 
then  they  had  her  kkshed  with  their  bridles,  and  yet  she 
wouldn't  tell ;  and  then  they  half  hanged  her,  and  cut- 
ting her  down  pressed  her  to  disclose,  and  still  she  said 
nothing ;  and  then  they  spread  out  the  coals  of  fire  on 
the  very  hearth  under  which  was  the  gold,  and  placed 
her  sitting  on  the  burning  embers  ;  and  what  did  she  do 
then— why  in  the  middle  of  her  great  pain  she  bit  off 
her  tongue  and  spit  it  in  their  faces ;  and  then  they  set 
fire  to  &e  house,  and  left  the  poor  colleen  to  wander 
tongueless  about  the  world:  and  so  it  was  until  the 
curse  of  Cromwell  was  removed  and  better  times  came 
on,  and  Catholics  could  live  at  home,  and  my  ancestor 
returned  to  find  his  gold  ssfe  and  his  poor  fosterer  a 
dumb  VTanderer,  going  from  house  to  house. 

A  very  ugly  story  is  told  by  Mickletony,  and 
confirmed  by  our  author,  of  the  insolence  of  Pro- 
testant prejudice  and  ignorance ;  and  he  has  no 
inclination  for  such  exposure,  though  the  proper 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  forbid  concealment  of  such 
brutal  and  offensive  acts. 

Erris  is  comparatively  still  an  unknown  region, 
shut  in  by  bog  and  mountain,  and  long  by  want  of 
roads.  In  the  **  ould  ancient  times,"  it  was  the 
country  of  the  O'Flahertys,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Burkes  ^d  Barretts.    After  the  Cromwel- 


lian  confiscations,  Erris  was  granted  to  an  Irish 
placeman.  Sir  James  Shaen,  and  the  wide  district 
was  divided  between  the  co-helresses  of  his  son. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  married  a  gentleman  of 
Kildare,  named  Carter ;  the  other  a  Bingham  of 
Mayo.  The  Carter  half  of  the  extensive  property 
remains  entire — a  rather  wonderful  £act ;  and 
Major  Bingham,  a  celebrated  improver,  more  noted 
for  his  spirit  than  prosperity,  still  holds  a  laige  share 
of  the  original  possessions  of  his  family.  The  Shaens 
introduced  a  Protestant  colony  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  property,  and  located  the  new  comers 
in  the  Mullet.  But  here  Mr.  Otway,  the  author  of 
the  tour,  states  a  most  discouraging  fact : — 

The  men  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  this  settle- 
ment, had  also  the  moral  energy  to  persevere  ;  therefore, 
while  this  generation  lasted,  improvements  went  on,  a 
better  breed  of  cattle  and  superior  tillage  were  intrfh 
dttced ;  and  though  they  were  annoyed  and  robbed  by  H^ 
old  natives,  still  the  colony  prospered  as  well  as  circais- 
stances  would  admit.  But  here,  as  indeed  elsewhere  ill 
over  Ireland,  and  at  all  times  of  its  history,  the  genen- 
tion  that  succeeded  the  first  settlers  was  if  a  very  de- 
teriorated character.  I  believe  no  race  of  men  vras  ever 
known  to  have  changed  character  so  rapidly  aa  the  Croa- 
wellian  settlers ;  the  descendants  of  the  stiff,  8teni,efkea 
fiinatical,  sometimes  pious  Puritans,  Baptists,  and  Pres- 
byterians, became  the  most  profiigate  and  careless  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  always  the  character  of  the  £q^- 
lish  settlers  in  Ireland  to  become  '^ipstM  Hib^nisHihtr' 
niores;  but  I  believe  no  race  so  rapidly  adopted  the 
wild  extravagant  character  of  the  Irish  as  the  Groravel- 
lian.  Before  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  properties  tint 
had  been  divided  amongst  soldiers,  officers,  and  adven- 
turers, were  lavished  and  spent  as  easily  aa  they  hid 
been  acquired ;  and  instances  are  on  record  of  estates 
now  worth  thousands  per  annum,  being  exebaaged  for  * 
horse,  a  setting  dog,  or  some  even  more  vicions  aooon- 
modation ;  and  as  in  all  times  and  places  where  there  are 
spendthrifts,  there  will  be  accumulators,  in  a  eompan- 
tively  short  time  a  vast  quantity  of  the  small  Cromwel- 
lian  allotments  was  absorbed  and  merged  into  the  po»- 
session  of  watchftil  and  clever  appropriators,  and  still  tbe 
evil  remained  as  firom  the  beginning,  and  sUll  eontinaes 
of  the  country  being  partitioned  amongst  a  comparatinlj 
small  proprietary,  who  had  neither  the  means,  the  knov- 
ledge,  nor  desire  to  improve  their  huge  possessioDS.  Hits 
evil  has  been  universal  all  over  the  island — ^it  has  si- 
ways  prevailed  in  Connaught ;  it  has  been  excessive  tbe 
more  we  approach  the  west,  and  in  Connemara,  Joyce's 
Country,  Achill,  and  £rris,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  giest 
bar  to  improvement ;  and  it  is  to  be  fbund  that  in  maoy 
cases,  though,  of  course,  not  in  all,  the  lords  of  these 
wide  wastes,  jealous  of  their  ownerships,  have  preforred 
to  be  like  Selkirk,  the  monarohs  of  all  they  survey,  em 
suppose  it  were  profitless  bog  and  mountain,  rather  thu 
part  upon  a  long  lease  with  what  might  call  for  capital 
in  its  improvement,  or  give  remuneration  to  tboee  wbo 
would  expend  time,  industry,  and  knowledge,  in  makiii; 
it  productive.  In  Erris,  the  original  lessees  of  Su-  Ar- 
thur Shaen,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  hnsbaadrjfi 
to  enclosing,  tilling,  and  manuring  their  allotments,  and 
acting  the  part  of  industrious  yeomen,  became  nerely 
stock  owners,  running  their  cattle  over  tracts  that  re- 
mained in  their  hands  as  unimproved  as  ever.  I  dost 
believe  stockmen  ever  have,  or  ever  will  improve  aay 
country.  They  have,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  Connao^t 
unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  South  America ;  in 
the  same  way  vrill  they  keep  back  Australia.  The  life 
of  a  stockman  must  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  be  iau- 
tive :  therefore  amongst  uneducated  men,  sporting  and 
carousing  will  naturally  ensue ;  hence  expeaditore 
greater  than  income,  embarrassment,  a  diminished  ste^ 
property  parted  with,  and  eventual  ruin. 

There  is  here  matter  over  which  economists  may 
ponder,     Mr,  Otway  advances  excellent  reasooa 
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to  show  the  utility  of  clergymen  in  guch  districts 
as  this,  being  agriculturists  and  improvers,  how- 
ever improper  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  may  be 
for  them  to  allow  secular  affairs  to  intermeddle 
with  their  sacred  functions.  Dean  Lyonsy  a  well- 
known  Catholic  clergyman,  in  the  district,  has 
been  an  active  improver,  and  has  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, which  his  neighbours  and  his  flock  are  not, 
we  are  sorry  to  find,  in  haste  to  follow.  For  this 
he  has  been  frowned  upon  by  his  superior.  Arch- 
bishop M'Hale. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  finds  no  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  our  tourist.  He  sportively  imagines  that 
nuny  of  the  obstinate  old  Mullet  farmers  doggedly 
penisting  m  following  the  agricultural  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  may  have  said  to  their  improving 
priest — 

"  Yonr  reverence,  that  wants  iis  to  stick  to  the  old 
way  in  religion,  why  urge  ns  to  give  up  the  old  way  of 
maimging  our  land."  I  have  heard  that  some  one  re- 
commended to  this  new-light  pastor,  that  it  might  be 
well  if,  when  imposing  a  penance,  instead  of  sending  a 
sinner  to  atonb  for  his  misdeeds  to  the  reek  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  or  the  holy  well  of  Bala,  he  should  send  them 
to  dif  dnuns  and  execute  other  usefiil  laborious  works 
&t  his  farm  of  Shanaghy. 

Yet  good  crops  of  barley,  raised  for  distillation, 
are  seen  in  the  Mullet,  and  on  the  coast,  forced  by 
sea-weed  manure.  The  farms  here  are  still  held 
under  something  similar  to  the  old  Scottish  tenure 
of  run-rt^,  than  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
not  devise  a  worse.  The  implement  of  husbandry 
are  somewhat  like  those  one  reads  of  in  Martin's 
Account  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  indeed  .the  customs 
and  manners  of  tlie  district  are  as  primitive  as  those 
described  in  that  curious  book.  For  example,  in 
some  places  the  practice  still  remains,  of  horses 
drawing  both  the  plough  and  harrows,  (where 
there  are  such  implements,)  from  the  tail !  This, 
the  people  contend,  is  neither  cruel  nor  injurious  to 
the  animals ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  saves  the  expense 
of  harness.  Our  tourist  thus  describes  these  primi- 
tive people : — 

In  the  mountain  district  outside  the  Mullet  and  away 
^m  the  sea  shore,  the  people  liring  in  villages  through 
the  glens,  content  with  as  much  potatoes  as  their  fami- 
lies want,  and  some  com  to  be  used  in  illicit  distillation, 
gire  their  attention  principally  to  the  rearing  and  sale 
of  cattle;  there  are  none  more  astute  in  driring  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  they  are  great  hoarders  of  money.  Like  all 
people  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  badly  governed,  and 
subject  to  the  exacting  will  of  their  superiors,  they  ex- 
bibit  ontwardly  a  poverty  which  is  far  from  real.  In- 
terested and  prejudiced  persons  may  assert  that  all  this 
arises  from  recent  oppression,  and  arising  out  of  English 
i^le  and  Protestant  penal  laws ;  but  the  evil  is  older 
and  much  more  deeply  seated.  The  cosherings  and  the 
bonnaoghts,  the  coyne  and  livery  of  their  ancient  Mile- 
sian lords,  Uie  inroads  and  the  feuds  of  rival  septs,  gave 
rise  to  this  general  mistrust,  and  to  this  fear  of  appearing 
wealthy,  long  before  England  afforded  its  protection  to, 
or,  as  some  say,  inflicted  its  injury  on,  the  Irish  com- 
munity. Neither  does  the  present  distrust  arise  solely 
from  fear  of  the  landlords  knowing  how  wealthy  they 
are ;  I  am  sure,  also,  that  the  appearance  of  poverty  is 
simulated  to  blink  the  priest. 

The  natires  of  Erris  are  not  at  all  cleanly  in  their  per- 
^ns  or  houses :  in  many  of  their  houses,  as  I  have  been 
given  to  understand,  they  have  but  one  vessel  that  will 
bold  water,  and  that  is  the  metal  potato  pot ;  and  there- 
fore perboual  ablution  is  confined  to  the  face  and  neck. 


A  person  remarking  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  ob- 
served that  he  could  see  plainly  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  washed  and  unwashed  parts ;  which  line 
put  him  in  mind,  so  defined  was  it,  of  the  tide-water 
mark  on  the  sea  shore. 

Mr.  Knight,  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  district,  in  his  topographical  work,  de- 
scribes the  people 


Generally  speaking,  far  from  being  poor,  with  of- 
ten greater  marks  than  others  of  ouUide  poverty, — an 
active,  hardy,  intelligent  race  of  men,  hospitable  to  an 
extreme,  as  &r  as  they  have  means ;  but,  satisfied  with 
little  themselyes,  they  seek  not  what  others  would  call 
comforts,  but  which,  to  them,  from  habit,  would  be  super- 
fluous luxuries ;  hence,  in  their  houses,  there  is  little  of 
cleanliness,  or  apparent  comfort  in  fhmiture,  bedding,  or 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  certain  sum  of  riches. 
The  whole  thought  seems  to  be  the  rearing  and  tending 
of  cattle,  going  to  fairs,  and  selling  or  exchanging.  In 
1813, 1  slept  at  a  man's  bouse  who  had  one  hundred 
head  of  black  cattle  and  two  hundred  sheep,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  chair  or  stool  in  his  house  bat  one  three- 
legged  one, — no  bed  but  rushes, — ^no  vessel  for  boiling 
their  meals  but  one,  nor  any  for  drinking  milk  out  of  but 
one,  (the  McuideVf)  which  was  handed  round  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  who  sat  round  the  potato-basket  (myself 
among  the  rest)  placed  upon  the  pot  for  a  table ;  yet 
this  man  was  said  to  be  very  rich  besides  the  stock 
named  above. 

One  might  fancy  one  was  reading  of  the  poor 
people  of  Orkney  some  generations  back ;  or  of 
the  victims  of  rapacious  Turkish  local  governors. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  Erris.  Our  traveller  insinuates — ^nay, 
he  plainly  says,  for  he  is  not  addicted  to  insinua- 
tion— that  the  Catholic  clergy  often  exaggerate  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  "  seven  millions."  He  sup- 
poses the  peal  number  of  the  people  of  Erris  may 
be  16,56«') — a  considerable  reduction  from  the  num- 
ber assumed  by  Dean  Lyons.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners mad^  it  less  by  4000.  The  people  are 
naturally  milder,  and  of  more  amiable  character, 
than  the  pugnacious  peasantry  of  Munster.  Edu- 
cation is  retrograding  among  them,  and  supersti- 
tious and  absurd  customs  have  been  stationary  for 
many  centuries.    We  select  one  example : — 

Like  all  ignorant  and  at  the  same  time  imaginative 
people,  the  natiyes  of  Erris  have  very  carnal  views  on 
what  is  usually  considered  the  inrisible  world.  Take 
for  instance  the  follovnng : — When  the  cholera  prevailed 
eight  years  ago,  the  conception  amongst  the  firrisians 
was  that  of  an  old  witch  who  went  along  with  a  terrible 
countenance,  horrid  hair,  and  breathing  out  a  dense 
fhme,  dropping  pestilence  wherever  she  went ;  that  in 
her  vocations  as  she  moved  along  ftt>m  Sligo  and  passed 
the  Moy  at  Ballina,  where  she  made  thousands  blue  and 
stiff  with  her  death-dealing  breath,  she  strode  westwards 
through  Tyrawly  and  came  to  the  river  Owenmore,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  wading  that  stream,  when  a  pious  man, 
who  had  been  on  his  knees  just  going  through  a  deoade 
of  prayers  with  his  beads,  and,  rising  therefrom,  saw  her 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  moved  to  it,  no  doubt 
by  his  guardian  angel,  he  up  with  a  stone  and  flung  it  at 
her  with  all  his  force,  and  that  with  the  best  effect ;  for 
he  broke  her  thigh ;  and  with  that  she  turned  about,  and 
why  shouldn't  she,  and  never  made  her  appearance  in 
Erris. 

The  Higlilanders  had,  and  have,  similar  ideas. 
The  small-pox,  in  particular,  they  embodied  under 
the  figure  of  a  stately  woman,  whose  displeasure 
they  tried  to  appease.  The  people  of  Erris  keep 
all  the  cuttings  of  their  hair  stuffed  into  crevices  of 
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the  walls  of  their  hovels,  under  the  idea  that  the 
dead  at  the  resurrection  must  produce  all  the  hair 
they  ever  had.  The  following  instance  is  given  of 
their  simplicity,  hy  a  coast-guard  officer,  and  of 
the  good  sense  of  an  archhishop  not  famed  for  that 
quality : — 

When  Archbishop  M^Hale  made  his   first  visit  to 

Erris,  aa  old  man,  named  G n,  a  neighbour  of  a 

neighbour  of  mine,  went  with  many  hundreds  to  be  con- 
firmed at  lover.  The  prelate,  surprised  no  doubt  to  see 
so  old  a  man  eome  before  him,  asked  him  how  many 
Gods  there  were.  **  Three,"  bluntly  replied  the  old 
catechumen.  **  Three  1"  exclaimed  the  bishop  in  honor 
at  such  a  heresy ;  ^  why,  you  ignorant  old  man^  there  is 
but  one."    '"There  may  be  only  one  now,  times  are 

changing  so,"  sturdily  replied  old  G^ ^n ;  **  but  when 

I  was  a  boy  there  certainly  were  three — Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost."  The  archbishop  said  no  more  to  Gr^ — ^n, 
but,  turning  to  one  of  the  priests,  said  in  a  half  whisper 
— **  I  hope  that  poor  old  man  is  happy  in  his  beliet" 
This  story  I  had  iW»m  a  priest  that  was  present. 

But  they  don't  want  shrewdness.    Many  of  our 

readers  must,  if  only  through   Carletan's   Tales^ 

know  of  those  periodical  banquets,  ordered  in  reality 

by  the  priestsy  though  at  the  expense  of  their  rioher 

parishioners,  and  shared  by  them  as  often  as  they 

hold  ^  a  station."    These  substantial  repasts  form 

part  of  the  priests'  perquisites ;  and  this  brings  us 

to  our  tale. 

On  a  certain  day  somewhat  later  than  a  century  ago, 
Huey  Gallagher,  the  priest's  clerk  of  the  chapel  <^ 

C 9  gave  out  after  mass  to  the  congregation,  that  he 

had  somewhat  of  consequence  to  acquaint  them  with — 
to  which  they  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  This  solemn 
preliminary  of  course  caught  attention,  and  some  great 
announcement  was  expected — nothing  short  of  the  pope's 
death,  or  the  arrival  in  those  quarters  of  Father  Mathew. 
When  with  loud  voice  Huey  sung  out,  ^  Good  people  all, 
I  warn  ye  not  to  kill  any  geese  during  the  stations  to  be 
held  during  the  following  week,  for  all  the  geese  are  dy- 
ing at  BaJlHna  of  ^  cholera  morhusH!  lliis  ruse  was 
too  transparent,  and  the  oonseqnence  was,  that  all  the 
people  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  Huey's  bul- 
letin, in  which  the  priest  very  good  humouredly  joined. 
Was  it  not  the  case  that  his  reverence  was  tired  of 
geese,  with  which  he  was  crammed  ever  since  Michael- 
mas, (so  that,  satiated  with  such  fowl  feeding,  he  in  sad 
wit  asserted  that  he  expected  pen*foathen  would  shortly 
start  from  his  skin,)  and  that  mutton  just  now  was  in 
prime  order  t  At  all  events  the  proclamation  of  the 
priest's  double  had  not  the  designed  etfoct;  for  Mrs. 
Monaghan  having  the  following  Saturday  the  honour  of 
giving  a  station  dUnner,  had  two  geese  killed  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Otway  does  not  go  the  length  of  recommend- 
ing tliat  the  Catholio  clergy  should  be  paid  by  the 
government ;  but  ha  showa  what  might  be  the  be- 
nefit to  the  people,  were  these  reverend  fathers  not 
80  directly  dependent  upon  their  fiocks  for  their 
support ;  and  of  wb»t  advantage  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  usefulness  of  the  Catholic  clergy  them- 
selves might  be,  as  Barney  Brannigan  says, 

The  good  friendly  sup  of  the  true  Regum  Domumy 

enjoyed  by  their  Presbyterian  brethren  of  Ulster. 

As  specimens  of  the  work  in  different  styles,  we 
Bliall  now  select  a  few  passages,  recommended  by 
their  brevity,  and  their  humour  or  patlios : — 

AN  IRISH  FAiB — Scene,  KiUala. 

I  love  to  look  on  at  a  fair,  it  delights  my  heart  to  wit- 
ness the  cordial  meetings  and  greetings  of  the  kind- 
hearted  people,  to  see  the  hearty  kiss  given,  to  hear  tlie 
noisy  laugh  passed  round.    I  wish  1 1^  the  art  of  fix- 


ing on  canvass  this  or  that  most  pioiotestTM  groapiVla 
I  could  portray  not  only  the  round  and  joeund  bees- 
blessings  on  them — of  my  countrywomea,  but  also  the 
rich  contrasts  of  colour  in  the  costumes,  which  I  wi^ 
they  would  not  change — the  scarlet  mantle,  the  msMxx 
red  petticoat  with  its  many  plaits,  the  brows  bodditt, 
the  yellow  kerchief,  the  sky  bine  stoekings.  Tilk  m 
to  me  of  Swiss  or  German  costumes :  rather  gire  ne  i 
Connaught  lass  attired  as  I  have  just  said,  with  her  fiir 
skin,  her  ruddy  cheek,  her  mirthAil  black  eye,  and  ber 
white  teeth  almost  sparkling  firom  her  half  opened,  good 
natured,  and  large  mouth.  She  is  no  beauty  to  be  em 
— ^her  head  and  form  are  Celtic,  and  not  CNdw;  b«t 
there  she  stands  before  a  tent,  a  kind  laoghter-loTiag 
amiable  eratkur,  I  see  her  there  coquetting  most  is- 
tensely,  with  Pat  on  one  side,  and  he's  a  clean,  cooelj, 
broad  shouldered,  light  limbed,  springy  fellow ;  hecssM 
ran  to  Sligo  and  never  draw  breath ;  he  eould  hni  er 
fight  till  the  cows  oame  home*  On  the  othsr  side  of  ker 
is  a  sailor  in  his  many  buttoned  and  well-fitting  Uk 
jacket ;  he  wears  a  white  dimity  waistcoat  and  a  nd 
bandana  tied  careftilly  oazelees  about  his  neck:  ho  is 
a  specimen  of  manly  vigour,  a  little  weather  beatea  le 
be  sure.  Sally,  the  deceiver,  is  diriding  her  snikeaid 
pleasantries  between  her  two  admirers  (  an  old  wiiaUed 
body  (Sally's  aant  no  doubt)  is  standiiig  behind— «hi  ii 
watching  the  lively  colleen  ;  she  would  rather  that  Sdlj 
was  not  so  particular  with  Jaek  tar;  Padkly  with  )k 
bit  of  ground  and  his  dooeiit  cabin  would  ds  better  fti 
her.  Such  groups  you  may  jot  down  in  yew  ^M 
book  at  a  fair  in  KiUala. 

SKA-FJECK  AT  DOWNPATRICK  BBAD. 

We  now  ascended  the  hill  a  little  higher,  and  eiwti 
a  chasm  that  yawned  unexpectedly  at  oar  feet.  It  w 
about  fifty  yards  long  and  about  ten  wide,  and  don 
about  eighty  feet  below,  you  saw  the  sea  as  green  mi 
clear  aa  an  emerald,  rising  and  heaving  soMy  and  kv- 
monioosly,  and  disolosing  many  Iklhoms  deep  all  Ae 
magnificent  and  beauteoualy  tinted  vegetatiosi  tlat 
adorn  the  caverns  of  the  ocean.  Sunk  in  the  middk  d 
the  fkir  plain,  yon  cannot  at  first  imagine  how  eamf  tk 
sea  here,  but,  by-emd-by  you  see  that  it  is  open  at  belt 
ends,  that,  in  (bet,  the  roof  of  a  great  sea  eavi,  thai  hv 
penetrated  through  this  promontory,  has  fallea  ii>ead 
you  learn  that  vou  can  enter  at  the  north-east  of  tht 
promontory,  and,  passing  along  in  a  boat  for  nearly  hilf 
a  mile,  can  come  out  at  its  south-western  idde,  and  Utax 
this  is  a  great  skylight  by  whidi  the  min  and  air  sr  if* 
mitted  into  the  recesses  and  senoroiis  labyriaAi  «f  ^ 
great  excavation.  It  is  called  Poolnadbaathaaa;  thss 
are  many  of  the  kind  on  this  coast,  and  I  had  almij 
observed  a  fine  one  in  the  Mallet  of  finis,  bat  this  oae 
at  Downpatrick  is  (kr  and  away  the  deepest,  tin  iufi^ 
the  grandest  I  have  seen,  and  is  eertakly  agieat  «- 
tural  curiosity. 

On  a  soft  sunny  day,  when  all  above  emd  bekvif  i^ 
it  is  pleasant  to  wear  away  the  lasy  boor  is  Uokiil 
down  flpom  above,  and  ponder  on  the  beaotiAd  emtn* 
of  light  and  shade  that  this  cavern  preeaals,  te  m  the 
riven  rock,  painted  by  nature's  own  hand  with  adoc^ 
red,  brown,  and  yellow ;  lichens,  scarlet,  whita,  wa>^^ 
—-erystalUsations  of  lime,  iron,  or  oileK,  sysft^Hng  who* 
a  sunbeam  brightened  them.  Down  belMr,  the  ittf^ 
and  medusa  floating  in  purple  beauty,  and  s^eadiBg*** 
their  efiloreeeent  rays,— while  every  new  and  then  the 
quiet  modulations  of  the  incoming  tide,  as  they  ngh  he- 
low,  are  broken  in  upon  by  the  coofang  of  the  sea  pifv* 
in  its  safo  (kstness,  or  the  hoarse  shrfok  of  the  caidff(«^ 
morant  as  it  reposes  after  the  sneoess  ef  its  flduafia  tk 
calm  deep.  I  would  like  to  spend  some  of  the  fc«  i^ 
days  my  lot  allows  me  in  this  bosy  worid,  haagiag  ^^ 
this  Poolnashanthana,  and  in  qviet  lonelineos  adiainK 
how  beautifbl,  and  grand,  and  good,  Ood  is  in  hi^  bbIo- 
tudinous  creations. 

After  telling  a  sad  story  of  a  poor  fellow  who, 
one  stormy  day,  lost  his  life  by  falling  into  tJu» 
chasm  with  his  horse,  which  he  was  leadin?  h<w 
with  a  burden  of  sea- weed,  Mr.  Otway  proceeds  to 
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idate,  with  gieat  fetling^one  of  tlw  most  tragic  take 
that  has  erer  bam  made  known  of  the  mournfal 
period  in  Irish  annali  to  which  it  refers. 

Tin  French,  by  landing  at  Killala,  had  induced  the 
popnUiion  of  Mayo  lo  rise  in  lebellion,  and,  alter  eariy 
saceeas,  and  sabseqaent  de&at,  the  hopes  of  the  iasor- 
geaU  were  altogether  extiajmished  by  tiie  defeat  and  sor- 
render  of  the  French  at  Ballinamnck, — ^and,  after  the 
Enirender  of  Killala  to  the  king's  forces,  the  honr  of  re- 
tribatlon  came  down  on  the  poor  misguided  people,  and 
the  eiDBe  of  aartial  law,  doaueittaiy  viiito  and  free 
quarters,  wasted  all  aroand.  There  is  a  Tillage  in  the 
Laggan  not  iSsr  from  Downpatriek,  and  the  yoong  and 
sbie  of  that  community  had,  in  the  general  rising,  gone 
outt—and  why  should  not  Uiey,*when  told  by  their  bet- 
ters, in  whom  they  entirely  trusted,  that  their  eonntry 
■ad  their  rsligion  oalled  them  to  the  field ;  they  had 
been  at  tiie  taidng  of  Killala  aad  Ballina,  and  wera  ae- 
tire— as  all  Roman  Catholic  Mayo  was— ia  defeatmg 
General  Lake  at  Gastlebar;  aad  now  they  had  eome 
home  to  reap  their  com,  and  their  wires  and  families  had 
girea  God  thanks  thai,  with  bat  <tte  or  two  eaceptioas, 
all  had  returned  safe,  and  the  wise  and  prudent  had 
asked  what  good  had  been  gained  by  all  this  nutioa,  and 
the  answer  stUl  was,  ^  It's  well  it's  no  worse  f*  when  the 
hard  word  came  one  day,  as  the  whole  Tillage  population 
was  busy  stooking  the  oats,  that  the  army  from  Killala 
was  coming,  tha*  the  terrible  Fiaaer  ftaeibles  were  at 
haod^—haid,  stem,  plnnderiag  men  who  gare  no  faarter. 
Of  eoarse,  the  bmb's  eonscienees  told  them  that  ae  ia- 
Eorgents  they  were  amenable  to  the  law,  and  their  fears 
Viged  their  iiigfat— but  where  t  The  red  eoats  were  too 
near  to  giTe  them  time  to  flee  to  the  BonntaiB%  and  so 
they  made  to  the  eliflh. 

Here,  often  these  young  aad  active  men  were  aoeni- 
tomed  to  go  a  fbwiing,  aad  along  the  great  preeipiee  «f 
Downpatriek,  pluek  the  young  sea  bird  from  the  ledges 
of  the  rock,  rob  Ae  sea  pigeon's  nest,  or  surprise  the 
yeong  seal  in  the  recesses  of  Poolaashanthana*  la  pur- 
rait  of  these  wild  sports,  their  practioe  wis,  to  let  them- 
Klres  down  by  ropes,  and,  trusting  to  the  steadiness  and 
Ti|esr  of  their  eompanion  aboTe,  to  hang  along  the  face 
of  the  eliff  or  descend  to  holes  and  eares  otherwise  in- 
aeeeeeible.  On  this  occasion,  they  reeolleeted  the  Pool- 
BashaDthana,and  aware  that  the  tide  was  out,  condder- 
»1  that  they  might  safely  resort  to  the  ledge  of  lock  that 
remained  for  some  hours  uneoTered  below,  and  there  stay 
nmceaied  until  the  soldiers  had  scoured  their  Tillage  and 
retired,  under  the  eonTistion  that  their  Tictims  had 
«Maped.  Aooerdingly,  they,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
fi^e,  took  an  actiTe  and  able-bodied  woman  with  them ; 
aad,  by  meaas  of  her  holdiag  a  rope  fTom  above,  all  sue- 
cwsively  descended  the  shaem,  aad  seated  themselTes  en 
the  rock,  while  the  woman  went  back  to  the  Tillage, 
haying  leceired  strong  iajunctions  to  return  and  draw 
them  up  again  when  the  army  had  gone  away,  or  at  any 
rate,  before  the  tide  should  rise  and  oorer  their  resting 
piaee. 

It  may  be  imagined  the  suspense  of  those  poor  men : 
they  were  near  enoush  to  hear  in  the  still  autumn  day, 
the  muflket  shots ;  they  thought  of  their  houses  fired, 
their  com  in  flames,  their  cattle  driTen  off,  and,  what 
^  worse  than  all,  their  defenceless  women  abused. 
The  day  wore  away,  and  the  westering  sun  sent  its 
slanting  beams  more  and  more  faintly  down  the  chasm : 
the  tide  was  coming  in  fast,  the  ripple  became  a  waTO 
&^  it  boomed  in,  and  rose  gi^ually  so  as  to  touch  and 
o)ver  their  feet.  But  why  go  on!  The  woman  went, 
hot  returned  not ;  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
fnn  and  licence  of  the  soldiery,  she  forgot  her  trust,  and 
»ed  away  towards  the  inland  hills ;  the  army  had  re- 
tirf'd,  night  came  on,  and  the  tide  rose  to  its  accustomed 
limits  and  it  coTered  higher  than  any  human  head  that 
populous  rock ;  and  when  another  sun  arose,  and  the 
'fomen  and  greybeards  of  the  doomed  Tillage  came  to 
i^oolnashanthana,  they  could  see  some  corpses  lying  dry 
aau  bloated  here  and  there  in  the  caves  and  chasms ; 
'^•Jer^  had  floated  out  to  Pea.  The  sun  has  seldom  shone 
t>u  a  more  melancholy  sight  I    But  it  avails  not  to  con-  I 


tiaae  the  sabjectr-a  generation  of  the  males  of  that 
poor  hamlet  was  swept  away,  and  at  this  day  not  an  old 
man  is  to  be  found  there. 

Some  merry  jokes  and  stories  of  the  Traublet 
follow  this  tragio  tale.  We,  howerer,  prefer  the 
genuinely  Irish  legend  of  th< 


TRANSMIOIUTION  OF  DARBT  o'dOWD. 

On  a  oalm  fine  erening,  two  young  ibllows  had  niged 
their  onrra^  into  one  of  the  cares  between  Down- 
patrick  and  Kilenaunin,  where  the  seals  were  known  to 
breed,  and  they  had  brought,  besides  poles  to  knock 
down  the  ereatares,  plenty  of  dry  bog  fir  to  keep  up  a 
blase,  and  baring  got  Ikr  in,  the  place  was  aliTe  with 
ssals^  aad  the  poor  things  were  toddling  about  amongst 
the  round  stones  at  the  ead,  and  the  boys  were  busy 
enough  strikhig  them  on  the  head,  and  all  they  oeuld 
reach  were  fiaished  off  and  ready  to  be  brou|^t  out, 
when  in  the  farthest  end  of  the  carem,  and  sitting  np 
on  its  bent  tail  in  a  eeraer,  just  as  you  may  suppose  a 
tailor  would  sit  on  his  board,  there  sat  a  felbw,  his 
head  as  round  as  a  man's,  and  it  looked  white,  shining, 
aad  bare,  with  a  fiat  nose  and  two  grey  eyes  just  like 
an  old  fellow  who  was  laid  up  psat  his  labour  in  the 
chimney  oomer.    Some  of  the  boys  was  just  making  up 
to  him  ta  strike  him  down  with  his  pole,  when  the  seal 
oried  out  in  a  squeaking,  snirelling,  supplicating  Toioe, 
'^Ooh, boys!  odi,ma  ^aeludsl  spare  your  old  grand- 
father Darby  O'Dowd.'*    You  may  suppose  that  the 
BOYS  were  not  a  little  astonished  and  frightened  when 
they  heard  a  seal  speak ;  but  one  of  them  plucking  up 
courage,  accosted  the  ereature  aad  said,  ^  Now,  ^t  is 
all  a  joke,  you're  no  grandfather  of  earsy  ibr  Darby 
O'Dowd  is  long  ago,  long  ago  in  his  graTe,  and,  God  be 
mercifhl  to  him !  he  lies  in  Dunfeeny  churchTard."  **  You 
may  say  that,  and  thrue  it  is  fbr  you,  grandson  Tim.  It's 
thrue  I  was  dead  and  dacently  buried,  bat  here  I  am 
for  my  sins,  turned  into  a  sa/«,  as  other  sinners  are  and 
will  be.    See  what  comes  of  selling  mangy  sheep  fbr 
sound  bastes,  and  swearing  away  before  a  coort  a  neigh- 
bour's good  name ;  and  HeaTcn  is  just,  and  here  I  am 
making  my  purgatory  as  a  taU,  and  if  you  put  an  end 
to  me  and  skin  me,  as  I  see  you  are  for,  maybe  it's 
worser  I'll  be,  and  go  into  a  shariL  or  a  porpoise,  or  some 
fish  that  will  ncTer-haTe  the  honour  or  glory  of  sitting  as 
I  do  now  on  firm  land.    Mind  my  bidding  then,  beys 
aviok ;  lare  your  ould  forefather  where  he  is,  to  Htc  out 
his  time  as  a  sale.    Maybe  for  yoor  own  sakes,  for  they 
say  cTcry  dog  has  his  day,  you  will  ever  hereafter  leaTe 
off  following  and  persecuting  and  murthering  sales,  who 
may  be  nearer  to  yoarselres  nor  you  think.*'    It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  young  seal  huaters  gars  up  their  oc- 
cupation and  left  their  grandfather  alone ;  at  all  cTents, 
let  there  be  what  foundation  for  the  story  there  may,  it 
is  uniTeisally  belicTed,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the 
people  hare  giTen  up  seal  hunting. 

Mr.  Otway  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  an  intelligent  officer  of  the  Coast-guard,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  stationed  in  Erris,  and  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  notions 
of  the  natives,  as  well  as  with  the  pranks  of  "  the 
gentry."  Either  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  the  Sta- 
tistical Account,  or  some  such  learned  work,  we  have 
read  of  Scottish  herds,  not  very  long  since,  onBeUane 
i,  €,  May*day,  the  great  festival  of  the  Sun-god, 
making  sacrifices,  and  pouring  out  libations,  to  the 
eagle,  the  fox,  the  hooded  crow,  and  other  animals 
of  prey,  for  the  protection  of  their  flocks  during 
the  ensuing  year— repeating,  "  This  to  thee,  0 
fox!  Spare  my  lambs,"  &c.  &c.  The  herds  of 
Erris,  if  less  poetical  in  their  observances,  address 
themselves  more  sensibly  to  the  animals  they  wish 
to  propitiate.  For  the  fox  they  make  mitt^s,  or 
we  should  say  socks,  to  keep  his  feet  warm  in  win- 
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ter,  which  they  leave  near  his  hole.    Bat  they  do 
more : — 

They  make  the  foxei  Bponson  for  their  children,  sup- 
posing that  under  the  close  and  long  established  rela- 
tionship of  goanpredy  they  will  be  induced  on  all  these 
occasions  to  be&iend  them  instead  of  doing  them  hurm. 
In  corroboration  of  these  (bets,  I  giro  the  following  ex- 
tract firom  my  fHend's  diary : 

<'  Oct.  15th,  I840.--On  risiting  Portnacloy  this  day, I 
happened  to  mention  in  the  watchhonse  that  I  had 
heard  that  the  foxes  occasionally  receiyed  presents  of 
mittens,  and  were  nominated  as  sponsors  to  their  child- 
ren, in  order  that  they  might  be  coaxed  to  let  their  lambs 
alone.  P.  D — ^  a  Roman  Catholic,  immediately  assented 
that  these  statements  were  correct,  and  related  the  fol- 
lowing instance :  *  On  the  coast-guards*  first  coming  into 
the  country,  old  Dogherty  the  herd,  who  then  liyed  at 
Portnacloy,  was  some  time  after  appointed  as  Mr. 
Bourne's  herd ;  his  flock  sustained  great  loss  through 
the  Toracity  of  the  foxes,  and  one  year,  haring  lost 
nearly  twenty  lambs,  he  went  to  the  fox's  den,  with 
about  a  pound  of  good  wool,  which  he  threw  in,  and 
thus  addressed  him  in  Irish : — *  Fox  agra,  let's  be  good 
friends,  and  do,  ayick,  let  my  lambs  alone.  Here's  some 
wool  to  make  mittens  for  your  young  ones,  and  I  will  be 
their  gossip,  and  will  erer  and  always  be  a  good  nei|^bonr 
to  you.' '  The  fox,  it  would  appear,  accepted  Tom's  offer- 
ing of  friendship  and  fosterhood;  for  by  his  account  to 
his  friend,  the  coast-guard-man,  from  that  day  forth,  he 
nerer  lost  a  lamb." 

When  the  foxes  will  not  come  into  terms  of  truce 
and  friendship  by  fair  means,  they  are  otherwise 
managed,  as  thus : — 

Foxes  are  generally  reputed  gseat  and  ingeniouff 
rogues ;  but  I  believe  to  Eiris  is  confined  the  conviction 
that  the  foxes  themselres  are  aware  of  their  bad  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  not  only  deserve,  but  are  liable  to  be 
hanged  for  their  larcenies  and  burglaries.  It  is  on  this 
admission  of  the  foxes  that  the  people  act  when  they  tie 
a  small  hempen  string  round  the  necks  of  their  lambs, 
and  Reynard  never  touches  any  so  provided,  his  presen- 
timent of  his  probable  and  deserved  fkte  rendering  him 
very  cautious  how  he  has  anything  to  do  with  a  hempen 
cord."       • 

Cats  are,  in  Erris,  as  important  to  the  community 
as  foxes.  They  hold  parliaments,  exactly  like  those 
of  St.  Stephen's,  daring  the  night,  and  for  the  same 
supposed  purpose  of  raising  the  wind. 

We  are  alhdd  that,  where  a  humorous  moral  is 
not  brought  out,  some  graye  Sassenach  readers  may 
consider  these  superstitious  customs  as  too  puerile 
for  repetition.  Not  so  the  many  excellent  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  those  wild  regions.  Great 
sums  have  already  been  thrown  away,  both  by  the 
government  and  individuals,  in  abortive  schemes 
of  improvement^  adopted  without  due  consideration 


of  local  circumstances,  or  of  natural  obstades,  or 
rather  impossibilities.  It  is  prindpally  as  a  work 
of  entertainment  that  we  have  considered  these 
sketches.  That  it  lays  claim  to  a  higher  character 
has  been  manifest  in  our  extracts,  but  is  more  ob- 
vious from  those  sections  to  which  we  cannot  refer. 
One  brief  hint  we  do  take,  as  it  b  equally  appli- 
cable to  many  places  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland. 

I  have  long  considered,  that  on  account  of  the  lameii- 
able  want  of  capital  that  exists  in  the  country,  the  Uad- 
lords  should  become,  as  it  were,  partners  in  the  bis- 
bandry  of  the  estates  on  the  metairie  system  that  pie- 
vails  so  much  in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  they  sfarald 
supply  the  seed,  implements,  and  stock,  while  theteosm 
supplies  the  labour,  and  that  a  definitive  portion  of  the 
produce  (not  money)  should  come  to  the  landlord's  dsR ; 
or,  if  the  supply  of  all  but  labour  on  the  pari  of  the  laad- 
lord  could  not,  from  his  want  of  capital,  be  allowed,  tbi: 
at  any  rate  he  should  receive  off  the  respective  fiuv? 
not  a  money,  but  a  produce  rent;  as,  for  instasce, 
such  a  proportion  of  the  com  and  cattle :  so  osch 
oata,  so  much  barley,  so  much  butter,  wool,  pigs ;  is  a 
word,  a  share  of  whatever  the  land  is  best  capable  of 
producing.  In  this  way  I  understand  Lord  George  HiC 
in  an  extensive  property  he  has  purchased,  aad  now  gives 
up  his  fine  mind  to  manage,  in  the  coonty  of  Dosegal. 
provides  seed  com,  supplies  a  stock  of  pigs,  com,  or 
sheep,  of  breeds  best  adapted  to  the  countiy  or  dilute. 
He  has  erected  large  storehouses,  where  he  reeeive»  tbe 
grain  of  his  tenantry,  either  in  certain  proportions  or  a( 
a  fixed  price ;  and  becoming  the  merchant  as  well  as  ibe 
landlord  of  his  estate,  he  either  exports  or  holds  over  hf 
the  supply  of  the  vicinity  at  a  future  day,  just  as  mncii 
as  he  deems  expedient.  Of  course,  in  doing  all  this,  be 
must  exercise  considerable  inspective  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  himself  or  his  bailiffii  and  agents ;  but  he  is  doiag 
incalculable  good :  he  has  already  won  great  confidence 
in  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity,  and  the  expeii- 
ment,  as  fkr  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  most  satis&da;. 
Now  I  conceive,  that  if  the  Erris  landownen  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  take  produce  in  payment,  and  not  mouejt 
tiie  distressing  events  I  have  heard  of  would  not  oenr: 
of  the  tenantry,  in  many  instances,  being  obliged  u 
mortgage  their  com,  and  butter,  and  pigs,  belbre  tber 
are  ready  for  market,  in  order  to  meet  Sie  MoiMy  mti 
they  owe  to  the  landlord ;  and  the  oonseqnesoe  v^  tkat 
the  dealers  in  the  little  export  town  are  thriving  lapidlt, 
and  making  in  a  sudden  manner  thousands  ^  pounds, 
while  the  poor  growers  are  not  bettering,  bat  every  yetr 
getting  worse ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  landlord  is  mi 
satisfied,  but  still  complains  of  his  tenant's  wantof  psB^ 
tualtty. 

We  need  not  recommend  this  work  ;  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  all  classes  of  readers  ;  but  we  nay 
say,  that  the  '*  ascendancy'*  prejudices  of  the  ck^rr 
and  lively  writer  are  not  so  frequently  displavvtl 
as  in  some  of  his  former  books. 


SONNET, 


I.NSCBIBED  TO  JOHN  HILTON. 


An  organ  pealing  forth  an  anthem  grand. 
Whose  tone  can  ravish  at  the  simplest  motion 
Of  its  high  master :  or  measureless  ocean 

Whose  surges  lave  the  shore  of  farthest  land : 

An  old  magician,  at  whose  mystic  wand 
Upriseth  visions  from  the  fathomless  caves 
Of  dim  cloud-land :  or  a  High  Priest  who  paves 

Tlie  way  to  heaven  with  a  dear  father's  hand : — 


Such  was  thy  song,  great  Milton ! — Yet  soft  as  late 
Wind-wall  at  midnight  o'er  Venetian  seas : 
Sweet  as  the  choir  that  hymneth  in  the  breeze, 

At  whose  blest  harmony  the  soul  is  mute  :— 
But  for  fit  simile  might  mankind  pine — 
Save  princely  Raphael,  he  who  drew  with  penKkc  tUx? ' 

E.  J.  IT. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

—  ^  *Ti8  mom ;  and  o'er  his  alter'd  featores  play 
The  beams,  but  not  the  hopes,  of  yesterday." 

EoKumo  started  from  his  verdant  bed,  where  he 
had  found  that  sweet  repose  to  which  the  downy 
couch  and  gilded  canopy  in  vain  invite  the  sons  of 
loxuiy,  and  hailed  the  rising  sun  as  he  offered  up 
a  fervent  prayer  for  his  unhappy  country.  His 
faithful  companion  in  toil,  in  danger,  and  in  treason, 
Btill  lay  wrapt  in  pleasing  slumbers,  to  judge  by 
the  play  of  his  intelligent  features,  and  the  half- 
smile  which  extended  his  lips,  as  tiiey  seemed  to 
more  m  earnest  conversation.  Edmund  gazed  upon 
his  mysterious  guide  with  mixed  feelings  of  good 
and  evil ;  but  his  generous  nature  buried  the  re- 
collections of  the  latter  in  the  more  pleasing  con- 
templation of  his  better  qualities. 

The  friar's  attachment  to  himself,  his  daring 
courage,  and  his  manly,  and  devoted  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  the  country  dear  to  his  heart,  re- 
conciled him  to  the  darker  features  of  his  character. 
Oar  hero  sat  down  beside  the  dreaming  man,  to 
indulge  in  the  painful  retrospect  of  his  past  life ; 
in  which  he  could  not  fix  upon  a  single  day  which 
hd  proved  to  him  one  of  unalloyed  happiness, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  reason  to  his  now  mature 
manhood !  It  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  thought ! 
How  long  these  reveries  would  have  remained 
unbroken  is  doubtful,  (for  the  friar  still  lay  en- 
tranced in  sleep,)  had  they  not  been  suddenly 
diaeipated,  by  the  alarm  of  heavy  and  hurried 
footsteps  on  the  crown  of  the  cliff  beneath  which 
they  had  found  their  humble  shelter.  Edmund 
was  instantly  on  foot  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand ; 
j>ut  fearing  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  supposed 
intruder  by  awakening  the  friar,  he  crept  gently 
and  stealthily  round  the  base  of  the  difF  to  recon- 
noitre, when,  to  his  infinite  relief,  he  beheld  no 
more  formidable  trespasser  on  their  retreat  than 
one  of  the  dwarfish  cows  of  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict ;  which,  probably  persecuted  by  the  gad-fly 
of  the  early  mom,  had  ran  at  the  top  of  her  speed 
to  escape  her  tormentor ;  but  the  animal  was  now 
quietly  nipping  the  short  and  stunted  grass  which 
grew  around  the  spot.  The  priest  meanwhile  awoke, 
and  missmg  Edmund  from  his  side,  started  at  once 
npon  his  feet,  and  into  the  full  possession  of  all 
Ws  faculties.  Silence  reigned  around ;  he  could 
hear  the  powerful  throbbings  of  his  own  anxious 
beart ;  he  caught  at  his  pistols — ^they  were  safe, 
and  loaded.  Bending  his  eyes  on  the  dewy  turf,  he 
followed  Edmund's  track,  and  soon  discovered  him 
gazing  from  behind  a  small  rock  on  the  cow,  in 
the  natural  expectation  of  the  appearance  of  its 
owner  or  the  herd's-boy.  Friar  John,  rejoiced  to 
s«  his  dear  Edmund  safe,  did  not  for  a  time  cast 
ms  eyes  around ;  but  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
cow  he  gave  a  violent  star<r-his  frame  shook  with 
agitation!  Edmund  became  alarmed,  and  his 
alarm  was  increased  when  he  saw  the  priest,  with 
«>es  firmly  bent  on  the  animal,  fall  down  on  his 
Knees,  and  draw  forth  his  crucifix,  which,  as  he 
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whispered  a  prayer,  he  pressed  with  fervent  devo- 
tion to  his  lips  I  Edmund  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  his  companion's  extraordinary  emotions. 
After  a  minute's  silence,  the  friar  hastily  turned 
to  Edmund,  and  with  unusual  seriousness  of  voice 
and  manner,  cried  out — ^^'O !  my  Edmund,  there's 
surely  truth  in  dreams  and  visions !  That  cow — 
that  poor  animal  which  now  stares  upon  us  with 
affright,  unused  to  the  sight  of  strangers, — was  sent 
by  Heaven  for  our  salvation  from  approaching 
danger." 

Edmund,  who  considered  the  vigorous-minded 
priest  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  superstitions 
of  the  country,  knew  not  what  conclusion  to  draw 
from  this  strange  exclamation.  He  held  his  peace. 
Meantime  the  friar  cast  a  keen  and  searching  glance 
on  every  side,  then,  again  addressing  his  friend, 
said,  *^  We  must  away  from  hence  at  once,  there's 
danger  in  each  moment's  delay ! "  *^  Whither  shall 
we  fly  to  in  the  full  glare  of  day  ?  or  where  find  a 
more  secure  retreat  than  this?"  inquired  Edmund. 
The  friar  mysteriously  replied — "  Wherever  that 
cow  shall  lead  us."  Edmund  for  the  moment  enter- 
tained doubts  of  his  friend's  sanity;  but  the  priest 
seemed  firm  and  perfectly  collected.  "Follow  me," 
said  he,  "and  tread  heavily,  so  asto  imprint  the  marks 
of  our  footsteps  on  the  yielding  soil,  which  you  per- 
ceive terminates  on  the  border  of  the  bog  below." 
Edmund  silently  obeyed  instructions.  When  arrived 
at  the  verge  of  the  bog,  where  a  narrow  causeway 
of  stones,  rudely  and  irregularly  placed,forms  a  foot- 
path across  the  wide  expanse,  but  passable  only  in 
summer,  the  priest  quickly  divested  himself  of  his 
boots  and  stockings--directing  Edmund  to  follow 
his  example:  this  task  performed.  Friar  John 
pointed  out  the  route  for  his  astonished,  but  still 
silent,  companion ;  directing  him  to  keep  in  view 
the  cliff  as  tiieirpointof  reunion.  "It  maybe  rough 
walking  for  you  Edmund,  but  the  foot-prints  of  the 
barefooted  mountaineer  will  never  excite  attention 
— ^In^to  lies  our  safety."  Shaping  his  course  by  the 
friar's  well- watched  movements,  Edmund  proceed- 
ed, boots  in  hand,  after  a  somewhat  wide  detour,  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  "Now  we  have  baulked 
them,"  said  the  priest  exultmgly,  "and  perhaps 
gained  a  day's  march  on  the  enemy ;  for  be  assured, 
my  son,  we  are  pursued."  On  ascending  the  spot 
where  the  little  cow  was  now  contentedly  grazinp:, 
the  friar  approached  the  animal,  and  with  a  few 
words,  or  rather  sounds,  of  that  description  and  that 
peculiar  chirp  used  by  their  daily  keepers,  he  soon 
put  the  animal  in  motion,  carefully  watching  her 
fir8tmovement,andwhichwasdirectly  forthe  valley 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  ridge :  the  priest 
threw  up  his  eyes  in  silent  prayer,  and  beckoned  to 
Edmund  to  follow  his  steps.  The  cow  proceeded  in 
gentle  pace,  while  the  companions  in  misery  and 
in  danger,  pursued  the  track  of  their  unconscious 
leader  in  silence.  Their  course  lay  down  the  slop- 
ing and  tangled  side  of  that  vast  mountain  ridge; 
affording  no  other  view  than  a  dark  extensive 

range  of  new  cut  bog,  fringed  in  some  spots  with 
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scanty  strips  of  oats  or  potatoes;  tlie  only  marks 
of  cultivation  in  this  wide  and  desolate  scene.  The 
cow  loitered  from  time  to  time,  when  tempted  by  a 
tuft  of  fresh  grass,  sprouting  from  the  ro9ts  of  the 
brakes  of  fwrz^  whidi  dothed  the  mountiun  nd»^ 
a  luxury  which  the  priest  (now  moie  than  a  mile 
£rom  the  point  of  apprehended  danger)  was  not 
inclined  to  deny  the  poor  animal*  During  one  of 
those  brief  halts.  Friar  John  again  exdaimed, 
**  Well,  Edmund,  there  is  truth  in  dreams  and  vi- 
sions.'* His  listening  friend  waited  for  explanation. 
**  I  dreamt,  this  blessed  morning,  that  my  mother's 
spirit*  appeared  to  me,  in  that  self^same  nook  where 
we  last  night  found  our  shelter.  I  thought  she 
gazed  on  me  with  tearful  eyes  and  anxious  featuMS 
as  she  bent  over  me.  I  prayed  hut  to  speak  and 
bless  me,  but  she  was  silent  and  sorrowful.  I 
struggled  to  seize  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it, 
and  solemnly  pointed  towards  the  soiOk*  I  bowed 
obedience.  At  that  moment  rays  of  glory  seemed 
to  gather  round  her  head,  and  her  now  placid  fea- 
tures were  illumined  by  a  smile  of  comfort.  I  gazed 
on  her  with  rapture  and  devotion,  and  falling  on 
my  knees,  bent  my  head  to  the  earth  in  hum- 
ble reverence  and  prayer  (  but  on  again  raising 
my  eyes  towards  the  place  whereon  she  stood,  she 
was  lost  to  my  view:  but  in  that  place  stood  a  0010/ 
Yes,  Edmund ;  and  may  I  never  serve  the  table  of 
my  Redeemer,  or  ever  again  break  the  Braad  of 
Life  and  Salvation,  but  a  cow  in  every  respect 
identical,  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  with  that  un- 
conscious animal  whosefootsteps  are,  under  Heaven, 
our  guide  from  danger.  You  may  smile,  Edmund, 
but  Providence  shows  its  goodness  by  various  ways: 
let  us  accept  the  omeii,  and  be  thankful.  They  had 
now  travelled  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
slanting  mountain  side,  without  meeting  any  of  the 
scattered  inhabitants,  when  the  loud  and  sudden 
bellow  of  their  vaccine  guide  announced  her  ap- 
proach towards  home,  or  the  contiguity  of  her  owner 
or  herdsman.  The  ever-cautious  priest  gave  the 
signal  for  their  crouching  beneath  a  brake  of  furze 
to  await  the  event,  when  they  shortly  beheld  an  aged, 
but  active,  woman  approach,  and  quite  unattend- 
ed ;  the  appearance  of  two  forlorn  strangers  in  that 
desolate  spot,  told  at  once  their  tale  of  sorrow.  The 
sight  of  tiie  surplioed  priest  removed  all  fears  and 
apprehensions.  The  priest  briefly  told  the  story 
of  the  late  battle  in  affecting  terms ;  the  poor  woman 
weeping  over  the  bloody  details.  She  then  led  the 
way  to  her  lonely  habitation, — a  miserable  mud- 
built  cabin  which  sheltered  herself,  and  an  aged, 
blind,  and  bed-ridden  husband.  The  parties  almost 
touched  the  hovel  beforo  they  perceived  it,  being 
surrounded  by  huge  clumps  of  turf  which  wero 
reared  in  all  directions.  They  entered,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  a  pot  of  potatoes  hanging  over  the  fire  for 
the  morning  meal  of  the  little  fEiniily,  which,  beside 
the  aged  couple,  had  the  additbn  of  a  simple  boy, 
then  absent  in  search  of  the  cow.  The  frugal  meal 
of  potatoes  was  much  rolished  by  the  hungry  fugi- 
tives, to  whose  portion  a  small  quantity  of  butter 
was  added :  this  humble  repast  was  washed  down 


*  Ohoot  is  a  wovd  net  much  used  in  Irelsad — the  ap- 
parition iS|  by  the  lower  ordersi  usually  called  the  tpirit. 


with  a  draught  of  the  simple  element,  to  which  the 
drainings  of  the  priest's  bottle  only  afforded  the 
tantalizing  idea  of  departed  spirit.  Just  then  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  noiseof  hasty  footsteps, 
accompanied  by  a  sobbing  sound.  The  woman  held 
up  her  finger  for  silence,  and  after  listening  Bitesk- 
tively  for  a  moment,  nodded  her  head  with  ocmfi- 
denoe,  which  seemed  to  imply,  that  the  footstqis 
weia  known  to  her.  She  hurried  out  of  the  low 
door-way,  and  intercepted  the  gossoon,  who  wu 
blubbering  as  he  nm  towards  the  dwellbig.  Hsv- 
ing  made  him  sit  down  to  compose  himself,  kst 
the  sudden  sight  of  strangers  might  increase  his  ter- 
ror, she  kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  alarm ;  the 
boy  stated  that  he  had  followed  the  tracks  of  the  oow 
for  to  the  fior'ninl'-^where  she  turned  off  to  the  tod 
*— that  he  pursued  her  in  that  direction,  and  fosod 
that  the  beast  had  been  grazing,  some  short  tiine 
before,  on  the  head  of  the  cliff;  while  seeking  aboat 
that  quarter  for  the  cow,  he  saw  a  party  of  yeamen 
below  the  cliff  beating  through  the  furze  with  their 
naked  swords,  and  searohiug  every  comar  of  that 
spott  Here  the  priest,  who,  with  Edmund,  wssu 
attentive  listener  to  the  boy's  story,  cast  a  sokom 
look  on  his  companion,  and  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  in  silent  devotion.  The  boy  (»ntinued- 
'^Well,  they  caught  me  peeping  over  the  diff  k 
them,  and  soon  hauled  me  down  amopgst  theai,^ 
the  ^w*<20siafi"  (that  is,  as  the  boy  meant,  the  ^Smt) 
held  his  sword  to  my  throat,  and  swon  hrd  cot 
off  my  bead  If  I  didnt  show  him  which  way  the 
cnppiegf  went*  I  told  him  that  I  was  looking  for 
my  oow  since  day-light,  and  had  not  seen  a  moI 
that  morning*  I  cried  and  roared  ready  to  bmk 
my  heart,  and  at  last  they  let  me  go.  They  all  tha 
went  down  towards  the  bog  to  the  por^rard,  look- 
ing all  the  time  on  the  ground  at  the  marks  of  the 
croppies'  feet»*'— ^and  *^  whereabout  do  you  think 
they  are  now  child  {"  asked  the  woman.  *^Oh,the 
Iiord  knows  that^"  replied  the  boy,  ^aa  soob  i»  I 
saw  them  go  down  towards  the  bog  I  ran  off  with 
myself.*'  The  half-witted  boy's  stoiy  ended, 
neither  the  padre  nor  his  friend  felt  mudh  at  their 
ease:  the  former,  however,  referring  to  his  monusf 
vision,  asked  Edmund,  *'f/(Aal  was  nol  a  »lzsei> 
DBBAH?***-the  latter,  in  silent  thanksgiving  fartheir 
escape,  forboro  to  entar  into  any  discussion  vith 
the  priest.  After  due  preparation,  the  boy  was  in- 
troduced into  the  oabin,  whero  a  few  wordi  of 
kindness  from  Friar  John  fully  restored  him  i» 
the  possession  of  that  small  share  of  inteUed  which 
nature  had  bestowed  on  him.  Alter  despatehii^ 
his  break&st,  the  boy  onoe  more  told  his  stoiy,bBt 
still  more  circumstantially.  In  the  descripiioB 
given  by  the  boy  of  the  leader  of  the  party*  the 
priest  fancied  he  recognised  one  whom  he  well 
knew  would  not  trouble  any  couii*martial  for  an 
authority  to  execute  him,  the  Instant  he  laid  hands 
on  him.  This  worthy  was  a  magistrate  ef  Wex- 
ford, who,  without  property,  respectability  of  dla^ 
acter,  or  family,  had  found  means  to  recommeihi 
himself  to  the  favour  of  government  by  the  bos^ 

*  The  mountaineers  all  over  Ireland  describe  ntastioe; 
and  loealities  by  the  points  of  the  eonpass.  ^__ 

t  The  term  rthd  was  never  applied  by  the  lew  «rdef> 
to  the  insurgents. 
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of  the  many  scores  of  peasants  he  had  slanghteied 
with  his  "own  good  pttn"  It  was  the  daily  pnw- 
tice  of  this  wretched  (and  we  will  hope  infatuated) 
tod  of  a  bloody  ir^Btem,  to  go  out  at  day*break» 
attended  by  three  or  four  of  Ids,  permanently-paid, 
corps  of  yeomanry,  **Oroppy  «*«>*%"— that  is, 
killmg  every  poor  houseless  wretch  they  met  in  the 
fields  or  highways,  who,  after  the  burning  of  his 
ho?elbythe  ^^|fa/ military,  prowled  about  in  starva- 
tion and  misery,  with  his  ragged  friese  coat  tied 
about  him,  the  last  article  left  to  him  either  for 
decency  or  comfort.  Can  we  wonder  if  blood  begat 
blood,  and  cruelty  on  the  one  side  engenderedcruelty 
on  the  other?  The  heart  sickens  with  indignaUon 
and  disgust  at  such  a  state  of  things.  To  return 
to  our  tale :  It  did  not  require  mudii  deliberation 
to  determine  the  friends  on  a  removal  from  their 
present  precarious  place  of  refuge;  meantime  a  hat 
became  necessary  for  Edmund  to  exchange  for  his 
military  one,  and  this  the  woman  undertook  to 
procure  for  him  from  a  neighbour,  whose  cabin  was 
two  miles  distant,  and  on  ^  other  side  of  the  ridge 
of  mountain.  Thither  the  poor  woman  set  off,  after 
preparing  the  pot  of  potatoes  which  was  to  form 
their  dinner  meal. 

The  anxious  pair  counted  the  moments  of  her 
absence.  Her  intelligence,  when  she  returned, 
decided  them  on  instantaneous  flight:  she  had 
reached  her  neighbour's  oottage  without  seeing  any 
one  whatever,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  procur* 
ing  fiom  him  his  Sunday  hat,  which,  on  her  story, 
he  would  willingly  have  given,  even  without  the 
^umea-no^  of  which  she  was  the  bearer,  to  reward 
him  for  the  sacrifice.  He  stated  to  her,  Uiat  scarce- 
ly one  hour  had  passed  since  his  cabin  had  been 
entered  by  the  "  Bloody  G— w— n"  and  a  party 
of  his  yeomen,  who  ransacked  every  comer  of  tlie 
lowly  habitation,  stabbing  with  their  swords  and 
bayonets  every  part  of  Uie  thatch,  and  also  his 
turf-rick,  and  little  stack  of  oats  which  stood  beside 
his  dwelling :  after  a  keen  search  all  about  his 
place,  they  departed  in  fresh  pursuit,  vowing  ven- 
geance against  all  who  should  be  found  to  have 
given  a  moment's  shelter  to  the  rebeb  of  whom  they 
were  in  chase.  Every  preparation  was  made  for 
an  immediate  move :  the  epaulettes  and  lace  were 
ripped  olF  from  Edmund's  frock,  and,  with  his  hat 
and  the  priest's  robe,  buried  under  a  heap  of  turf, 
^  a  future  prize.  Their  only  safe  route  was  across 
the  bog,  but  it  required  a  guide  to  lead  the  way : 
the  kind  old  woman  offered  her  services  at  ^ 
^t  dawning  of  the  next  morning,  as  that  hour 
had  arrived,  when  she  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  her  helpless 
old  man,  whose  existence  depended  on  her  care. 
Such  an  appeal  was  unanswerable;  and  they 
were  about  to  depart  unattended,  when  the  woman 
^red  the  fnar  that,  if  not  frightened  or  spoken  to 
with  unkmdness,  the  innoeetU "  boy  would  guide 
them  as  safely  as  she  herself  to  the  foot  of  the  op- 
posite range  of  mountains  to  the  south ;  and  to 
which,  added  she,  no  yeomanry  from  this  part  could 
iwich,  without  taking  a  course  of  ten  miles  to  the 


*  Innocent  is  the  gentle  name  bestowed  on  a  child  of 
weak  intellects. 


Qa0t,ortwicethatdistancewe6tward,-^^^&,H£ATsvs 
he  your  guide  I  goy  in  Gron's  name^  a$  once,''  Thus 
encouraged,  the  friar  and  Edmund  loaded  their  poc* 
kets  with  potatoes— the  only  eatable  that  offered ; 
having  dined  on  the  same  fkre,  with  the  additional 
zest  of  a  draught  of  new  milk  from  their  guardian 
cow,  they  took  their  departure,  having  handsomely 
rewarded  the  benevolent  woman.  The  boy,  duly 
instructed,  cheerfully  led  the  way ;  all  his  slarmg 
were  calmed  by^the  priest's  kind  and  conciliatory 
words.  Their  track  proved  to  be  such  a  masse  of  in« 
tricacy,  that  the  travellers,  each  moment^  found 
the  value  of  their  innocent  guide,  without  whose 
aid,  it  now  became  evident  to  both,  they  could  not 
have  proceeded  half  a  mile  through  the  dark  la* 
byrinth.  The  boy  steadily  led  them  on,  seldom  stop* 
ping,  but  when  he  did,  he  was  left  to  his  own  mus* 
ings,  uninterrupted  by  either.  After  a  short  exer» 
cise  of  memory,  he  would  resume  his  way  smiling- 
ly, as  if  he  himself  had  been  led  on  in  the  path  of 
safety,  by  some  unseen  power. 

The  sun  was  declining  as  they  traversed  the  last 
heavy  mile  of  this  dreary  bog ;  and  a  wall  of  moun- 
tain appeared  before  them,  as  if  to  bar  their  further 
progress.  They  anxiously  watched  the  boy's  conn* 
tenance,  but  it  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear  or  of  dis* 
appointment ;  and  to  the  priest's  iuquiries  as  to 
where  they  were  to  ascend  the  mountain,  the  boy 
pointed  to  a  dark  ravine,  less  than  qusjrter  of  a 
mile  distant,  which,  he  said,  afibrded  a  track,  iu 
summer,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  he  ex-* 
pressed  in  his  own  way,  cheered  by  the  priest's  en* 
couraging  expressions.  When  they  arrived  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  spot,  the 
poor  child's  colour  changed  to  deadly  paleness ;  he 
made  a  full  stop,  and  declined  all  nearer  approach 
to  that  frightful  cleft.  Finding  the  poor  creature's 
terrors  increase ;  considering,  also,  the  desolate  and 
intricate  path  the  boy  had  to  retrace  to  gain  his 
home,  the  priest  forbore  to  press  him  $  and  after 
bestowing  what  was  to  him  a  Urge  present,  and 
their  kindest  thanks,  they  watched  his  departure 
with  anxious  eyes* 

They  approached  the  immense  chasm  with  doubt- 
ing  hearts  as  to  its  being  a  practicable  passage ; 
but»  on  closer  view,  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
its  presenting  a  regular  series  of  shelving  steps» 
with  occasional  flats  of  some  extent,  and  by  no 
means  of  difficult  ascent.  At  that  season  of  the 
year,  the  height  of  summer,  it  was  perfectly  dry, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  trickling  stream, 
scarcely  perceptible,  which  stole  down  the  centre 
of  these  gigantic  stairs,  but  as  clear  as  crystaL 
As  the  anxiouB  fugitives  cast  their  eyes  around 
them,  the  scene  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  that 
awe  they  mutually  felt.  The  huge  mountain,  rent 
by  some  awfiil  convulsion  of  nature,  towered  on 
each  side  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
overhanging  masses,  causing  involuntaiy  dread  in 
the  mind  of  the  adventurous  pair.  They  refreshed 
themselves  with  a  draught  of  the  icy-cold  stream, 
then  girded  themselves  up  for  the  ascent.  It  was  a 
toilsome  task,  but  at  each  hundred  yards  gained, 
their  way  became  less  difficult,  their  view  less 
dreary ;  the  awful  walls  of  black  and  adamantine 
rock  less  lofty  and  frowning*    After  a  struggling 
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march  of  nearly  two  hours,  almost  constantly  climb- 
ing during  that  time,  and  fearful  to  look  back  on 
the  precipices  they  had  scaled,  the  priest  was  the 
iirst  to  reach  the  highest  ascent,  which  afforded 
him  a  wide,  but  imperfect,  twilight  view  of  the 
whole  southern  coast  and  the  distant  main.  Not  a 
hovel,  however  lowly,  appeared  in  sight,  where  they 
might  hope  to  find  a  shelter  for  the  night ;  the 
dews  already  fell  damp  and  piercing,  while  a  cold 
wind  swept  along  the  desolate  ran^  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Iverk,  on  the  highest  of  which  tliey  now 
found  a  safe  retreat  from  present  danger.  Beside 
the  last  crag  they  had  climbed,  they  perceived  a 
natural  cave,  which  would  at  least  afford  shelter 
from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  night.  Thither  they 
resolved  to  repair ;  and  after  collecting  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  the  scanty  crop  of  mountain  heather,  they 
laid  them  down  in  sadness. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  arose  from  their 
cold  and  flinty  bed,  and  gazed  on  each  other  in 
ghastly  paleness.  With  no  other  sustenance  than 
the  potatoes  saved  from  their  yesterday's  store,  they 
ate,  and  gave  thanks.  They  boldly  pushed  forward 
into  the  county  of  Waterford,  which  they  had  now 
entered.  The  day,  as  it  advanced,  proved  very  un-* 
favourable  to  their  progress ;  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  heavy  rains,  drove  them 
from  the  mountain  to  the  valley  to  seek  a  shelter 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  personal  safety.  After 
several  hours'  toilsome  travel,  the  priest's  watchful 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  few  scattered  clay-built 
cabins,  apparently  about  three  miles  distant,  to- 
wards which,  between  hope  and  doubt,  they  bent 
their  painful  course.  On  nearer  approach,  the  un- 
daunted friar,  who  never  shrunk  from  danger,  in- 
sisted on  going  alone,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  this  sequestered  hamlet  would  receive 
them  in  kindness ;  entreating  his  beloved  Edmund 
to  await  the  result,  and,  if  he  did  not  return,  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  The  half  hour 
of  his  absence  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  our 
hero's  existence ;  his  anxiety  for  the  adventurous 
friar  conjured  up  every  conceivable  mischief  as 
likely  to  occur  to  that  daring  man.  At  length,  to 
his  joy,  if  joy  could  be  felt  under  such  circumstances 
as  theirs,  he  beheld  the  friar  approaching  towards 
him,  accompanied  by  a  decently  attired  man,  whose 
demeanour  showed  him  to  be  fi^endly.  This  per- 
son kindly  and  respectfully  offered  him  the  shelter 
of  his  humble  roof ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
almost  broken-hearted  Edmund  found  himself  com- 
fortably housed  in  one  of  those  petty  publican's 
residences  called  sheebeens.  Into  this  humble  hotel 
the  wearied  pair  were  received  with  a  kind  welcome. 
The  padre  had  told  his  tale  :  he  was  a  priest^  and 
a  r^^— claims  sufficiently  strong  to  call  fortfi  all 
the  sympathy  and  hospitality  of  the  landlord  of  this 
lowly  sheebeen.  The  comforts  of  a  good  bed,  for 
there  was  but  one  for  both,  and  a  few  excellent 
meals  of  plain,  but  wholesome  food,  soon  restored 
the  priest  and  his  pupil  to  their  wonted  vigour. 

Edmund  took  advantage  of  this  temporary  calm 
to  sound  the  priest  as  to  his  present  hopes  and 
future  views ;  not  disguising  his  own  despair  of  a 
successful  issue  to  the  contest,  after  the  treachery 
which  destroyed  the  kkst  chance  of  their  party  on 


the  6th.  "My  beloved  friend,"  said  the  ercT- 
sanguine  friar,  "think  not  that  one  defeat  will  be 
sufficient  to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  whole  nation  de- 
termined to  burst  its  bonds  of  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion ;  the  headstrong  folly  of  those  leaders  who  so 
madly  rushed  into  the  field  before  our  plans  were 
ripe,  are  alone  to  blame.  The  untimely  death  of 
our  great  leader.  Lord  Edward,*  and  the  judicial 
murder  of  those  unfortunate  brothersyt  to  whom  to 
much  was  confided,  threw  the  direction  of  our  affaiis 
into  less  talented  hands ;  they  have  by  this  tune,  bo 
doubt,  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  of  error; — but  we 
have  others  in  reserve.  Our  plans  are  hud;  we 
have  an  executive  directory  r^y  to  assume  the 
functions  of  government  the  moment  we  posses 
ourselves  of  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  our  civU  and 
military  boards  are  already  organized ;  our  mock 
parliament  must  give  way  to  a  national  assembler, 
to  which  peers  as  well  as  commoners  will  be  eligible 
as  members  by  elecHcn^  but  without  the  odious  dis- 
tinction of  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber ;  none 
of  the  public  establishments  will  be  destroyed,  but 
a  universal  reformation  of  old  abuses  shall  sweep 
away  the  dross,  and  leave  only  the  pure  and  valu- 
able behind,  on  which  we  may  rebuild  our  ancient 
institutions ;  the  honours  of  the  law,  the  anny,  the 
navy,  and  the  senate  shall  be  open  to  all,  withoBt 
the  heart-burning  distinctions  of  creed,  of  pasipoli- 
tics,  or  property;  even  our  great  enemy  the  state- 
church,  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  undistoriied,  and 
free  to  all  who  profess  its  tenets ;  but  *Piu)testast 
ASCENDANCY,'  which  for  ccuturies  has  embroiled 
our  unhappy  country,  must  perish,  and  for  creri 
Our  religion  will  assert  its  own  rights,  strengthened 
by  the  voice  of  millions !  Each  chunh  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  each  derive  its 
support  from  its  own  professors.  But,  it  is  pain- 
fully evident,  my  son,  that  foreign  aid  will  he 
necessary  to  ensure  our  success :  that  too  (blessed  be 
Heaven !)  we  have  in  prospect,  and  only  awaiting 
a  favourable  moment  to  fly  to  our  shores.  Although 
the  unforttmate  precipitancy  of  the  hot-headed 

H ^y,  by  yielding  to  the  wild  cry  for  baitk 

in  ihefiddy  has  given  an  awful  shock  to  our  caiise, 
we  are  still  neither  crushed  nor  conquered,  but  yet 
strong  enough  to  rear  our  heads  in  triumph  ot^ 
the  ruins  of  a  despotic  government."  The  final's 
wretched  sophistry  did  not  satisfy  the  mind  of 
Edmund,  or  remove  his  doubts :  the  detestable  be- 
trayal of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  anny  on  the  5th, 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  To  the  queation—Whst 
was  to  be  done  for  present  safety?  the  friar  pro- 
posed to  try  his  fortunes  at  Waterford,  for  the 
chance  of  a  coaster  bound  to  Wales  or  Bristol,  in 
which  they  might  withdraw  from  the  countij% 
during  thefirst  heat  of  the  pursuit.  The  hazard  of 
such  a  step  did  not  appear  to  daunt  the  friar,  whoee 
extraordinary  escapes  hitherto,  impressed  Win  with 
a  belief,  tliat  he  was  an  object  of  the  peculiar  caie 
of  a  protecting  Providence,  and  above  the  common 
chances  of  e^.  Vain  enthusiast!  Did  he  never 
reflect,  that  Providence,  for  its  own  inscrutable 
purposes,  oftentimes  affords  a  long  career  of  im- 
punity to  crime,  only  to  render  the  retributive  stroke 
of  justice  the  more  awful !    But  the  friar  seemed 
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to  be  impelled  by  some  oyer-mling  destiny  to  rush 
blindly  on  in  his  work  of  bloodshed  and  rebeUion, 

Leading  the  guilty — ^gnilt's  worst  instromeut. 

His  determination  once  taken,  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  his  journey  with  unsinking  spirits ;  self- 
confidence  supported  him  through  every  danger; 
and  he  pre|Ukred  to  take  leave  of  Edmund  with  as 
much  unconcern,  as  if  a  price  had  not  been  set  on 
his  head,  and  the  description  of  his  person,  probably, 
posted  at  e veiy  comer  of  the  city  into  which  he  was 
daringly  about  to  venture.  Mounted  on  the  horse 
of  the  landlord,  and  clad  in  his  host's  Sunday  suit, 
all  appearance  of  the  sacerdotal  character  was  at 
once  sunk ;  and,  bestowing  a  blessing  on  Edmund, 
he  departed  without  a  trace  of  sorrow,  care,  or 
anxiety  on  his  sunburnt  countenance. 

Four  hours  were  passed  in  solitary  travel,  until 
liis  descent  into  the  plains  brought  our  friar  at  last 
into  contact  with  a  party  of  mounted  cattle-jobbers, 
on  their  road  to  Waterford  market,  with  whom  he 
kept  company  until  they  arrived  at  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  where  the  greater  number  put  up  their 
horses,  proceeding  towards  the  market  on  foot,  each 
to  his  separate  affairs.  The  priest's  horse,  after  a 
mountain  journey  of  six  hours,  required  rest  and 
care,  more  particularly,  as  the  same  ground  was  to 
be  again  travelled  over  before  the  next  morning's 
sun :  he  accordingly  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and 
directing  some  refreshment  to  be  prepared  for  him- 
self, proceeded  to  carry  his  intentions  into  opera- 
tion at  once. 

The  contagion  of  disaffection  to  the  government 
had  extended  itself  amongst  aU  classes.  Even  the 
shoeless,  ragged  beggar,  in  his  road-side  shed,  whose 
utter  debasement  left  bim  nothing  to  hope  for,  still 
offered  up  his  prayers  forthe  successof  the  rebellion, 
which  could  not,  even  by  the  success  he  besought 
for  it,  improve  his  lowly  condition.  In  one  of  this 
class,  secured  by  his  very  wretchedness  from  sus- 
picion, the  friar  found  a  ready  messenger  to  convey 
a  despatch  to  a  reverend  friend  in  the  city,  which 
was  safely  delivered  within  half  an  hour,  and 
promptly  answered  in  person  by  an  humbler  brother 
of  the  church — a  young  priest  about  thirty — who 
approached  his  superior  with  due  caution,  but  with 
every  mark  of  veneration  and  respect.  Brief  and 
interesting  were  the  conmiunications  which  passed 
between  the  parties.  The  padre  heard  with  sorrow 
that  the  executioner  had  been  busy  during  the  last 
three  days.  The  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  rebels, 
with  many  other  leaders  of  note,  (including  two 
baronets,)  had  expiated  their  treason  on  the  common 
^UowB,  with  no  other  form  of  trial  than  the  iden- 
tification of  their  persons.  **  Our  brethren,"  added 
the  young  priest,  "are  rigidly  watched ;  even  the 
sanctuary  of  the  altar  does  not  afford  us  protection 
from  insult.  Fly,  my  friend!  my  once  kmd  patron 
and  protector,  if  life  be  still  worth  possessing,  for 
^0  you  are  surrounded  by  peril,  perhaps  at  this 
moment  we  may  be  objects  of  hostile  observation ; 
an  escape  firom  this  port,  however  perfect  your  dis- 
guise, would,  under  the  ferment  of  the  moment, 
be  impossible.  Fly!  while  you  are  yet  safe!" 
A  few  words  from  tie  friar  sufficed  to  explain  his 
immediate  wants,  and  his  junior  departed,  funded 


with*  ample  means  to  procure  what  Was  required. 
Undisnoayed  by  all  that  he  had  heard,  the  friar 
partook  of  that  afternoon's  meal,  and  enjoyed  his 
subsequent  glass,  with  aU  the  composure  of  the  most 
uninterested  of  the  group  he  had  thrown  himself 
among ;  devouring,  with  all  the  appetite  of  ap- 
parent ignorance,  the  various  versions  of  the  battle 
of  the  5th.  He  must  have  been  somewhat  edified 
to  hear  of  the  exploit  of  the  "  Blooc^  Friar  Boehey^ 
in  firing  back,  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon,  the 
heads  of  the  slain  and  captured  royalists,  when  his 
ball  ammunition  became  low.  The  credulous  nar- 
rator swore  to  the  fact ;  the  friar  of  course  appeared 
convinced.  Evening  brought  to  his  hands  the  par- 
cel from  his  reverend  friend,  consisting  of  a  small 
valise,  containing  a  suit  of  black  clolhes,  purchased, 
at  the  hazard  of  a  fit,  for  Edmund,  a  few  shirts  and 
stockings,  and  a  stout  frieze  top-coat  for  himself. 
Thus  furnished,  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure, 
previously  to  which  he  fortified  himself  for  the 
journey  with  another  hasty  meal,  and  no  stinted 
portion  of  the  punch-jug,  which  passed  merrily 
round ;  zested  by  some  Icjfal  toasts  which  his 
reverence  gulp'd  (with  a  mefOal  reaervaticn  how- 
ever.) At  nearly  sun-set  the  friar's  horse  was 
brought  forth,  infinitely  improved  in  strength  and 
appearance  from  his  bountiful  treatment  that 
day.  The  valise  being  strapped  on — ^the  padre, 
ensconced  in  his  new  frieze  coat,  mounted,  and  set 
off,  with  a  portion  of  his  morning  fellow-traveUers, 
on  his  return  to  the  mountain  sheebeen.  Friar 
John's  hilarity  kept  them  all  on  the  laugh,  and 
when  the  time  arrived  for  his  turning  off  the  road 
for  the  mountain,  they  separated  with  expressions 
of  mutual  regret,  and  the  hope  of  meeting  again. 
The  party,  when  left  to  themselves,  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  was  one  of  iiie finest,  heariiut  fellows 
they  had  ever  met,  for  a  Connaught  man,  (as  they 
knew  by  his  Irish)— «  name  odious  to  the  southerns 
of  Ireland ;  and  this  was  the  friar  !  steeped  in 
blood  and  treason  I 

The  padre,  wisely  trusting  more  to  the  instinc- 
tive sagacity  of  his  horse  than  to  any  knowledge 
he  could  pretend  to  have  of  a  road  he  had  never 
travelled  before  that  morning,  left  the  animal  to 
choose  the  best  path,  and  pursue  his  own  steady 
pace.  Night  gradually  fell---the  stars  were  dinmied 
by  soft  and  iidsty  clouds — all  around  became  dark- 
ness and  solitude ;  not  a  sound  broke  on  the  friar's 
ear,  but  the  dull  monotonous  tramp  of  the  old  horse 
as  he  plodded  on  his  silent  way.  Here  was  an  hour 
for  reflection !  But  did  he  reflect  on  his  criminal 
and  dangerous  course  ?  No !  but  whistled  and 
cheered  on  his  lazy  horse  and  occasionaUy  whiled 
away  the  heavy  midnight  hour  with  a  stave,  not  out 
of  the  litany,  but  some  old  Irish  ditty,  all  redolent 
of  the  turmoil  of  plunder  and  of  battle !  Possibly 
that  "  pliability  of  man's  spirit,  that  can  surrender 
itself  to  illusions  which  cheat  expectation  and  sor- 
row of  their  weary  moments,"  carried  him  back  to 
days  of  innocence  ;  when,  sitting  under  some  sun- 
shaded  hedge,  he  revelled  over  the  wild  romances  of 
his  country,  imbibing,  even  in  his  infant  days,  that 
warlike  spirit  which  clung  to  him  through  after  life. 
That  was  the  place,  and  that  was  the  hour,  if  ere 
« descending  spirit  could  converse  with  man/'  to 
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hare  received  his  mothei's  xvaming  blessing ;  but 
'tis  not  improbable,  but  in  that  solitary  hour  fresh 
aohemesof  rengeance  filled  his  guilty  mind. 

At  length  the  clouds  of  night  gare  way  to  misty 
mom.  Ruddy  streaks  broke  along  the  grey  horizon^ 
when  the  friar*s  unwearied  eye  beheld  the  sun's 
first  beams  reflected  on  the  glassy  bosom  of  the 
distant  boundless  ocean.  The  prayers  and  praises, 
which  lay  buried  in  his  heart  during  the  awful 
hours  of  darkness,  now  burst  forth  with  all  their 
gathered  force  in  warm  devotion ;  and  he  eagerly 
pressed  forward  his  horse,  anxious,  once  morei  to 
embrace  his  beloved  Edmund*  Incomprehensible 
man !  Home,  even  though  a  temporary  one,  is  ever 
welcome  to  Uie  way-worn  traveller.  Sixty-four 
Irish  miles,  (more  than  eighty  English,)  within  the 
day  and  night,  was  no  small  trial  of  the  friar's 
stamina ;  yet,  after  four  or  five  hours'  sleep,  he  arose 
as  fresh  and  full  of  hope  as  ever. 

The  landlord,  who  was  now  in  their  perfect  con- 
fidence,  crushed  all  their  expectations  of  escaping  by 
the  coast,  by  announcing  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
amongst  the  fishermen.  From  the  Wicklow  Head 
to  Cape  Clear,  every  portion  of  the  coast  was 
watched  by  a  chain  of  cruisers,  through  whose 
rigilanoe,  not  even  the  smaUest  fishing-smack  could 
pass  unsearched.  The  priest  now  saw  that  a  tem- 
porary separation  became  necessary  for  their  mutual 
salbty.  Edmund,  it  was  arranged,  should  remain 
in  secret ;  while  the  friar,  whose  intention  it  was 
to  make  his  way  to  Dublin,  could  arrange  for  the 
reception  of  his  friend.  Once  in  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  they  might  bury  themselves  from  public 
observation,  until  some  favourable  opportunity  for 
escape  presented  itself.  Here  we  leave  him,  while  we 
followthe  movements  of  the  adventurous  friar.  The 
danger  and  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  metropolis,  were  such  as  would 
have  appalled  any  other  man :  his  very  first  risk  was 
an  awful  trial  of  his  powers  of  self-possession.  His 
landlord,  whose  wardrobe  furnished  his  outer  man, 
accompanied  him  to  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the 
first  garrison  town  on  his  route,  where  they  parted. 
The  landlord  having,  with  his  clothes,  transferred 
his  name  and  documents  to  the  priest,  the  latter 
boldly  rode  into  the  small  town,  and  at  once  to  the 
guard-house,  to  undergo  the  customary  examination 
of  his  person,  his  business,  and  destination ;  but 
even  for  this  frightful  ordeal  he  had,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, provided,  depending  on  his  own  fortitude  to 
carry  him  through  :  he  had  been  furnished,  by  his 
landlord,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
agent  of  the  estate,  in  answer  to  some  application 
relative  to  his  little  farm,  only  a  few  days  before 
received  ;  he  also  possessed  the  friar  with  the  brew- 
er's last  receipt,  and  also  the  guager's  permit  for  the 
last  cask  of  whisky  delivered  at  the  sheebeen. 
With  these  documents  he  had  no  diffidence  in  pre- 
senting himself  as  the  friendly  landlord, — and  to 
whom  he  made  a  very  libercU  compensation  for  all 
favours,  including  the  old  horse.  The  sergeant  of 
the  guard  conducted  the  friar  to  the  quarters  of 
the  commanding  officer,  a  major  of  Scotch  fencibles : 
had  he  been  brought  before  an  Irish  magistrate, 
his  danger  would.  Indeed,  have  been  imminent. 
Tie  officer,  on  a  careful  view  of  all  the  papers  sub- 


mitted by  the  friar,  directed  a  pass  to  be  filled  up 
for  his  signature,  authorizing  **  Lanty  Laughlin, 
publican,  of  the  barony  of  Upperthird,  county  of 
Waterford,  to  proceed  unmolested  to  Dublin,  on 
his  lawful  affiiirs."   In  this  pass^  his  person,  which 
certainly  he  had  altered  as  mudi  as  possible,  was 
described  s  he  gave  his  age  at  forU^fioe,    While 
this,  to  him,  most  important  document  was  in  hand, 
he  beheld  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of 
himself  and  fifteen  others, — leaden  in  the  reb^ 
ranks, — with  a  large  reward  for  each.    His  heart 
felt  like  a  lump  of  ice  within  his  bosom,  as  he  read 
this  paper ;  and,  although  his  person  (as  it  was 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
Dublin  the  year  before)  was  tolerably  accurately 
described^  he  most  fortunately,  on  this  occasion, 
escaped  recognition ;  but  his  fortitude  almost  sunk 
as  he  turned  round   to  meet  the  Commander's 
searching  eye,  when,  handing  him  his  passport 
and  giving  his  final  orders,  he  was  directed  not  to 
depart  for  one  minute  in  the  course  of  his  joumer 
from  the  high  road ;  and  also,  that  in  entering  every 
town,  or  village,  he  should  immediately  repair  to 
the  guard-house,  and  present  his  pass. 

Arrived  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  he  made  an  im- 
mediate arrangement  for  Edmund's  reception  in  a 
safe  retreat ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  wrote 
to  him  to  that  effect.  The  mail-coaches  in  those 
days  were,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  escorted  from 
stage  to  stage  by  detachments  of  cavalry  of  the  line. 
On  reaching  the  village  of  Naas,  (shortly  after  day- 
light, on  the  second  day's  journey,)  Edmund,  to  his 
great  alarm,  discovered,  in  the  detachment  which 
escorted  the  mail-coach  in  which  he  travelled,  a 
portion  of  the  identical  regiment  of  dragoon  guard?, 
whose  charge  on  his  brigade  at  the  battle  of  New 
Ross,  caused  such  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The 
bare  possibility  of  his  recognition  by  any  individual 
of  the  party  did  not  tend  to  render  the  last  two 
hours  of  his  journey  pleasant.  Remote  as  such  a 
chance  appeared,  Edmund  could  not  wholly  divest 
his  mind  of  the  fear  of  such  an  unlucky  event. 
He  had  fought  hand  to  haind  and /bee  to  fact  with 
many  of  the  corps  on  that  bloody  day;  but  his 
anxiety  on  that  score  was  relieved  on  the  arrival 
of  the  mail-coach  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  where  the  detachment^  whose  escort  be- 
yond that  point  was  no  longer  necessary,  halted 
and  dismounted.  Edmund's  small  portion  of  bag- 
gage unloaded,  he  proceeded  to  a  chamber  at  the 
mail  hotel,  to  enjoy  a  few  hourv'  sleep,  and  did  not 
appear  until  evening,  when,  entering  a  hackney 
coach,  he  proceeded  to  the  quarters  prepared  for 
him  by  his  friend.  The  retreat  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  Edmund  was  in  the  house  of  an  aged 
widow  lady  in  the  norUiem  extremity  of  Dublin. 

Edmund  saw,  with  deep  mortification,  (and 
shame  at  the  ctftue,)  the  hopeless  state  of  the  in- 
surrectionary force  into  which  he  had  flung  himself 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  generous  nature,  in  the 
pure  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  was  still  ready  to 
perform  his  part,  could  any  general  and  well-oTTcra- 
nized  plan  be  presented  to  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
descend  to  become  the  leader  of  a  predatory  band, 
actuated  solely  by  the  blmd,  uncalculating  spirit 
of  revenge,  much  less  by  the  hopes  of  plunder. 
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His  still  faitlilul  and  deroted  companion  and  leaded 
was  his  daily  attendant, — endeavonring  from  day 
to  daj  to  rerive  those  hopes  which,  in  his  own  heart, 
were  each  dajr  becoming  more  faint.  Edmnnd's 
wasting  health  too,  alarmed  him  i  a  deep  and 
settled  melancholy  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  his  late  manlv  frame  was  fast  sink*- 
in^  imder  the  effects  of  anxiety,  Want  of  JKst,  and 
hcAlthftd  exercise ;  for  he  liad  rigidly  confined  him- 
self to  the  honse  since  his  arrirai  in  the  metropolis. 

A  flight  to  Wales  was  determined  on,  and  a  day 
saw  item  safely  landed  In  Holyhead  :  proceeding 
to  a  secluded  Tillage  in  Caemartonshire,  they  took 
up,  for  the  present,  their  peaceful  abode.  The  pre- 
tence of  flying  from  the  scene  of  the  Rebellion  was 
quite  sufficient  to  procure  them  qrmpathy  and  at- 
tention from  the  nnsnspicions,  nninqniring  riUa* 
gers.  Having  seen  Edmnnd  settled  in  this  calm  re- 
treat, the  friar  took  his  departure  for  London  to  re* 
new,  through  certain  secret  channels,  his  correspon- 
dence with  his  friends  near  the  French  Government. 

The  inrasion  of  England  was  then  one  of  the 
favonrite  chimeras  of  rerolntioidzed  France ;  no- 
thing else  was  talked  of  on  each  ride  the  Channel  \ 
and  it  became  the  policy  of  the  crafty  Englhdi 
ministry  to  keep  up  the  alarm  in  the  breast  of  every 
Englishman  who  had  ought  to  lose.  One  half  the 
male  population  o(  the  country  Were  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  soldiers-^nine-tenths  of  whom  would,  in 
all  probability,  hare  resigned  the  honour  of  the 
warlike  field,  had  such  an  event  as  actual  invasion 
taken  place ;  however,  as  these  heroes  were  never 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  their  boast  of  what  they 
wndd  have  done  in  deeds  of  arms  may  be  alloweid 
to  pass  current.  But  Mr.  Pitt  well  knew  that, 
although  his  boasted  legions  of  volunteers  would 
melt  and  dissolve,  like  snow  before  the  sunbeam,  on 
the  first  landing  of  the  foe,  they  would,  under  the 
then  state  of  England,  prove  (like  the  Irish  yeo- 
manry) formidable  enough  to  their  friends  and 
coufUfymen.  The  minister  had  thus  his  jm^  force  in 
lesenre,  ready  to  let  loose  upon  the  starving  manu- 
facturer, or  insuigent  agriculturist,  in  the  event  of 
the  slightest  movement  in  the  cause  of  publicliberty. 

The  friar  having  received  the  information  he  so 
anxiously  waited  for,  flew  at  once  to  his  friend  Ed- 
mund, big  with  his  important  news.  He  found 
hun  in  renewed  health,  and  vigour  of  mind,  pre- 
pared to  undertake  an  active  part  in  an  approach- 
ing event,  which  wad  at  that  moment  in  a  forward 
^te  of  preparation^ — another  expedition  for  the 
mvasion  of  Ireland. 

'Hie  first  division  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
A  frigate,  a  corvette,  and  about  a  dozen  transports, 
having  failed  to  reach  Bantry,  or  Galway  Bay, 
found  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  small  bay  of  killala, 
on  the  coast  of  Mayo ;  and  Ireland  was  thrown  into 
a  fresh  ferment  by  the  annoimcement  of  the  land- 
Uig  of  General  Humbert's  expedition,  and  his  taking 
P<)sse8sion  of  the  town  of  Rillala,  and  its  neighbour- 
^  positions.  The  force  thus  thrown  so  unex- 
pectedly into  the  coimtiy  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
greatly  exaggerated  as  to  numbers,  equipment,  and 
resources.  When  this  intelligence  reached  Wales, 
the  priest  and  Edmund  lost  not  a  day  in  hurrying 
♦wards  Dublin,  to  jenter  which,  no  pasdport  was 


required*  Yiufious  regiments  of  English  militia, 
who,  in  the  course  of  &e  summer,  had  volunteered 
the  eictension  of  their  servioes  to  Ireland,  were 
then  on  their  htirried  march ;  some  for  Liverpool, 
and  others  to  Holyhead.  Such  an  extensive  em- 
barkation of  troops^  and  attended  by  such  clouds 
of  followers,  ftunlitated  the  ^t  of  our  adventurers 
from  Englimd,  and  their  landing  in  Dublin. 

One  day  only  passed  ere  they  were  on  their  road 
to  Connaught,  towards  which  province  troops  were 
on  the  march  from  all  quarters  of  the  island.  The 
whole  countty  was  thrown  into  suoh  a  state  ai  dis* 
creditltble  confusion  and  alarm,  that  this  very  cir- 
(iumstance  accelerated  their  progress  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

The  estimate  made  of  Humbert's  forceatCastlebar 
vfBsJhe  thmaand,  whOe  the  rebels  calculated  to  have 
Joined  his  standiml  were  counted  at  twice  that  num- 
ber; and  the  hearts  of  the  friar  and  his  friend  beat 
high  at  this  intelligence,  so  fidse !  so  deceptive ! 
In  the  course  of  the  night  they  took  their  departuiv 
for  BaUina;  but  avoi^g  the  high  road  to  escape 
the  patroL»  of  cavalry,  struck  up  the  mountains  to 
the  southward  of  the  great  Lough  Con,  and  arrived 
by  daylight  at  the  General's  head-quarters.  The 
friar  presented  his  secret  credentials  from  the 
French  Minister  at  War  to  the  Chief  of  the  StofF, 
who  In  kss  than  five  minutes  returned  to  hurry 
him  into  the  chamber  of  the  General-in-chief  ,  who 
had  not  yet  risen.  Humbert  appeared  highly  grati- 
fied at  the  arHval  of  a  person  through  whom  he 
could  communicate  with  the  various  chiefs  of  insur- 
gents, who  had  announced  their  readiness  to  join 
their  forces  with  his ;  and  mentioned  that  one  chief, 
with  whom  he  had  had  an  interview  the  previous 
night,  tendered  his  service,  with  a  body  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men  already  armed.  With  this  party,  the 
friar  was  directed  to  arrange  without  delay:  his 
delight  may  be  conceived,  when  he  discovered  in 
this  powerfol  ally  lio  less  beloved  and  respected  a 
friend  than  Walter  Roche,  whose  nephew  soon  Join- 
ed to  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  meeting. 

A  considerable  force  of  insurgents  was  by  that 
time  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rillala,  to 
which  place  the  friar  was  ordered,  with  Iiis  two 
friends,  immediately  to  repair,  and  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  arms  and  doUiing ;  ten  thousand  stand 
of  the  former,  and  an  equal  number  of  suits  of  the 
latter,  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  were 
then  in  a  course  of  delivery. 

With  a  daring  confidence,  which  showed  his  ex- 
pectation of  far  greater  assistance  from  the  rebel 
force  than  he  was  destined  to  realize.  General 
Humbert  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Castlebar,  and, 
viewing  the  disproportion  of  his  troops  in  number 
and  quality  to  those  he  attacked,  his  own  astonish* 
ment  must  have  been  great  when  he  succeeded  in 
taking  that  large  and  populous  county  town,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  from  a  large  corps  of  the  army, 
which  he  literally  drove  before  him  with  a  mere 
handful  of  troops.  This  action  is  stigmatized  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Raeea  o/Ocutlebar, 

The  panic  caused  by  this  first  success  of  the  in- 
vaders spread  like  lightning  through  the  country, 
which  it  required  all  the  coolness  and  caution  of 
the  veteran  ComwalUs  to  check  ot  control. 
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Report  had  magnified  the  tempoiaiy  advantage 
gain^  over  the  king's  troops  at  Castlebar.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  rebels  of  the  north,  in  the  absence 
of  their  destined  conunanders,  with  the  usual  im- 
patience of  vain  and  self-sufficient  leaders,  two 
bodies  marched  forth,  each  of  which  were  cut  o£P 
in  detail,  or  dispersed,  ere  they  could  reach  the 
point  where  their  services  might  have  proved  valu- 
able. Indeed  it  occurred  most  happily  for  the  royal 
cause,  that  the  petty  jealousies  and  constant  squab- 
bles for  precedence  amongst  these  provincial  leaders 
paralyzed  all  their  attempts  at  combination  or  con- 
cert ;  that  disposition  to  thwart,  depreciate,  and 
counteract  each  other,  which  is  the  great  blot  on 
the  national  character,  served  more  to  aMat  their 
enemies  and  injure  their  own  cause  than  all  the 
chances  of  war.  The  northern  force  never  joined ! 
although  Humbert  had  reckoned  on  an  addition 
of  twenty  thousand  to  his  ranks ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  map,  that  he  had  the  boldness  to  go 
half-way  to  meet  them ! 

Marquis  Comwallis,  having  been  joined  by  sever- 
al English  regiments,  at  last  put  General  Lake  and 
the  army  in  motion.    Humbert,  deceived  and  dis- 
appointed of  the  promised  support,  waited  the  at- 
tack of  the  royal  troops  without  a  hope  of  success. 
He  could  not  reckon  altogether  on  more  than  four 
or  five  thousand  allies,  and  some  portion  of  whom 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his  flanks,  and 
in  a  country  intersected  by  lakes  and  bogs,  to  ren- 
der their  services  available  when  the  hour  for  ac- 
tion arrived.    Roche's  rebel  division  was  posted  on 
the  right  of  the  invading  force,  and  was  so  suddenly 
attacked  in  flank  by  a  battalion  of  light  infantry, 
supported  by  another  of  Highland  fencibles,  follow- 
ed by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  that  they  were  foix;ed 
to  give  way,  under  frightfol  havoc.    That  on  the 
left,  lost  its  commander  and  several  of  its  ofiicers, 
and  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disorder, — when  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  royal  army  poured  its 
force  upon  the  gallant  Humbert.    It  was  by  no 
means  to  the  discredit  of  that  brave  officer  that  he 
capitulated  to  a  force  nearly  ten  times  his  numbers. 
The  Roches'  brigade  had  lost  more  than  half  the 
numbers  with  which  they  entered  the  field ;  the  re- 
mainder endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
as  they  best  could  ;  a  few  faithful  followers  of  the 
family  stuck  by  Walter,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  one  of  his  legs,  supporting  him  in  his  hurried 
escape  to  the  mountains,  and  for  whose  greater 
comfort  his  supporters  had  constructed  a  litter, 
formed  of  their  pikes  tied  together,  and  cushion- 
ed by  their  coats,  on  which  the  poor  fellows  were 
anxious  to  bear  him,  ere  night  fell,  to  some  place 
of  safety,  no  thoughts  of  their  own  security  inter- 
fering with  their  humane  purpose.    Before  he  was 
lifted  into  this  rude  carriage,  the  friar  approached 
the  side  of  his  old  friend,  and,  with  an  emotion 
which  he  never  before  betrayed,  clasped  him  to  his 
breast,  and  with  an  air  of  peculiar  solemnity,  point- 
ing to  the  heavens,  whispered,  **  Tiibrb  toe  next 
meet  /"  he  hurried  away,  as  if  feaxing  to  trust  him- 
self with  another  look  at  that  benevolent  counte- 
nance, which,  at  that  moment,  seemed  to  beam  with 
feelings  of  peace  and  forgiveness  to  all  mankind ! 
Edmund  assbted  his  uncle  on  the  bier  and  saw 


him  depart,  with  the  lingering  hope  of  meeiiDg  him 
on  the  morrow,  under  less  perils  than  the  pieieDl 
hour ;  but,  alas !  that  morrow  never  arriTed. 

As  it  will  not  break  the  thread  of  this  painfbl 
narrative,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  the  wretdi- 
ed  fate  of  poor  Walter  Roche.  His  devoted  peopk 
bore  him  away  to  a  place  of  retreat  that  night, 
when  he  insisted  on  their  providing  for  their  own 
safety,  leaving  him  to  whatever  fate  proridence 
destined  him.  He  changed  his  appearance  by  pot- 
ting on  the  clothes  of  the  poorest  imd  most  wretch- 
edly clad  of  the  party ;  and  thus  di^[uiaed,beggbg 
by  the  road  side,  lame  and  in  rags,  a  small  party 
of  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  Provost  Marshal's  guard, 
looking  for  straggling  rebels,  passed  him,  but  from 
his  wretched  appearance  he  excited  no  attention : 
twice  they  looked  back  on  him,  and  passed  on ;  but 
one,  more  doubtful  than  the  rest  of  his  abject  pov- 
erty, returned  to  rifle  his  pocket,  when  the  disco- 
very of  a  concealed  watch  betrayed  him.  Walter's 
hour  had  arrived  I  he  was  dragged  away,  and  bood 
as  the  car  which  followed  the  party  came  up,  h« 
was  tied  on  it,  and  hurried  to  head-quarten.  His 
person  was  soon  identified  as  General  Roche; 
and  he  was  ordered  for  instant  execution!  the 
shafts  of  a  provision  wagon  presenting  a  readj 
gaUows. 

To  return  to  the  friar  and  our  hero :  Duiingthe 
first  hours  of  the  evening  they  pursued  a  guarded 
course,  carefully  avoiding  all  prominent  spots  oo 
which  the  pursuing  parties  might  discern  them ; 
but  as  darkness  fell,  they  were  obliged  to  trust  to 
chance,  not  knowing  the  moment  they  should  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  into  some  other 
danger.    They  travelled  for  some  hours  in  a  devi- 
ous, uncertain  path,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  gradually  ascending,  until  their  farther  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  a  barrier  of  cra^;y  rocks,  is 
rude  fantastic  piles,  amongst  the  clefts  of  which 
they  tried  to  snatch  a  brief  repose,  to  await  the 
daylight ;  Doyle,  who  was  their  sole  and  last  at- 
tenduit,  acting  as  sentinel.    They  awoke  at  the 
first  dawn,  when  a  scene  presented  itself,  which 
was  calculated  to  inspire  horror.   On  one  side  stood 
an  insurmountable  granite  barrier,  scaiped  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  so  as  not  to  afford  a  resting-place 
even  for  a  bird,  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  ooe 
hundred  feet ;  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  ten 
yards  distant,  a  yawning  gulph,  whose  rugged  sides 
were  jagged  into  a  succession  of  narrow  shelring 
ledges,  which  hardly  afforded  a  footing  to  any  Hy- 
ing thing,  and  of  unseen  depth.    Directly  in  their 
front,  crag  mounted  on  crag,  until  the  sha^^ 
mass  was  terminated  by  a  huge  flat  slap,  half  pro* 
jecting  over  a  dark  and  dismal  lake,  fall  fifty  yards 
beneath  this  beetling  precipice.    An  instant  mnove 
from  this  frightful  spot,  into  which  the  darkness 
of  the  preceding  night  had  betrayed,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  necessity,  by  continuing  to  the  west- 
ward after  descending  their  present  position.  They 
were  preparing  for  their  descent,  when  the  priest  s 
keen  eye  perceived  a  cloud  of  moving  objects  on 
the  distant  plain,  which  induced  them  to  conceal 
themselves  again  within  the  entrenchment  of  the 
rocky  crags;  when  again  the  priest  cautiously 
looked  forth,  he  plainly  saw  a  jiarty  of  cavaliji 
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and  a  large  body  of  infantry  moving  in  the  plains 
heloWf  evidently  taking  the  coftrse  of  their  intended 
route.    The  priest  and  his  partner  in  danger  kept 
close  within  the  recesses  of  their  hiding-place, 
while  Doyle  took  post  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the 
margin  of  the  gnlph,  behind  a  deft  rock  which 
afforded  him  a  view  of  the  narrow,  slippery  ap- 
proach to  this  dismal  place  of  retreat,  he  laid  Ms 
bulky  body  down  at  full  length.  Behind  this  natural 
and  niassive  screen,  in  one  of  the  smaller  clefts  of 
which  be  introduced  the  muzzle  of  his  long  dud 
ffwi,  and  along  the  barrel  of  which  his  watchful 
eye  ranged,  not  a  being  could  approach  the  spot 
unseen  by  him,  an  advantage  which  his  chief,  on 
the  other  side,  did  not  possess.     By  and  by,  the 
awfiil  stillness  of  the  place  was  broken  by  the  hum 
of  many  voices,  and  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  but  still 
at  such  a  distance  below  as  to  afford  no  grounds 
for  immediate  apprehension.    At  length  a  solitary 
straggler — a  mounted  officer — ^bent  his  course  up- 
wards to  reconnoitre,  in  all  probability,  this  rugged 
spot,  when  his  progress  was  stopped  about  thirty 
yards  below  the  hiding-place,  where  all  vegetation 
ceased,  and  the  abrupt  and  slippery  face  of  the  rock 
prevented  his  further  advance  on  horseback.    Hav- 
ing gazed  upon  this  wild  scene  of  desolation  with 
astonishment,  he  appeared  in  the  act  of  returning 
to  the  troops  below,  when  Doyle,  who  had  him 
covered  toahair's-breadth, could  notresist his  blood- 
thirsty desire  to  despatch  him ;  to  the  horror  of 
Edmund  and  the  priest,  the  clicking  sound  of  the 
cocking  of  his  gun  struck  on  their  ear,  instantly 
followed  by  the  loud  discharge  of  his  formidable 
weapon,  which  reverberated  around  the  craggy 
spot.    The  unfortunate  officer  met  his  death  on  the 
instant ;  his  afirighted  horse  dragging  the  bleeding 
body,  the  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  to  the  foot 
of  the  ascent.  This  error  of  the  rash  and  sanguinary 
ruffian,  Doyle,  was  irretrievable;    all  that  now 
remained  to  the  doomed  fugitives  was  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Doyle  reloaded,  and  fired  again  and  again  on  the 
advance  of  the  soldiers,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ascent,  could  only  be  e£Pected  by  single  files, 
distributing  death  at  every  discharge  of  his  mur- 
derous weapon  ;  but  the  soldiers  continued  to  push 
on,  scrambling  upwards  until  twenty,  or  more,  had 
gained  the  summit  of  the  polished  rock :  still  their 
foe  was  invisible.     Doyle's  ammunition  had  been 
reduced  to  one  charge,  of  powder  only ;  with  this 
hst  resource  he  once  more  loaded,  cramming  down 
his  long  barrel  all  the  buttons  of  his  dress  ;  then 
starting  like  some  hideous  monster  from  behind  the 
rock,  he  gave  the  soldiers,  for  the  first  time,  a  sight 
of  their  gigantic  enemy.  Although  startled  at  first, 
twenty  muskets  were,  in  an  instant,  levelled  at  him, 
but  too  late  to  check  his  slaughtering  fire,  which 
poured  amongst  them  with  destructive  effisct ;  after 
which,  unhurt  in  person,  he  sprang  towards  the 
dark  ravine,  down  the  scraggy  sides  of  which  he 
slid  and  scrambled,  reckless  of  life,  amidst  a  shower 
of  bullets.     How  he  escaped  death,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, must  have  appeared  to  himself,  as  it  did  to 
his  assailants,  miraculous.    Swinging  sometimes  at 
full  arms'  length  from  ledge  to  ledge,  he  had  near- 
ly gained  a  safe  cover  from  the  fire,  (whatever  was 


to  be  his  after  fate,)  but,  in  the  wild  scorn  of  dan- 
ger, which  only  a  desperate  maniac  could  have  ex- 
hibited, he  stood  for  a  moment  on  a  projecting  ledge 
which  barely  afibrded  him  a  moment's  footing,  then 
pulling  ofi^  his  hat,  he  sent  up  a  howl  of  loud  de- 
fiance, and  a  curse  on  his  assailants:  unhappy 
wretch !  in  another  moment  a  brace  of  bullets  shat- 
tered his  skiill,  and  his  huge  carcase,  tumbling  from 
rock  to  rock,  soon  found  its  last  resting-place  in  the 
black  and  pitchy  stream  which  struggled  o'er  the 
rugged  bottom  of  that  frightful  abyss ! 

During  this  awful  contest  the  priest  and  Edmund 
remained  in  perfect  silence ;  at  length  they  were 
compelled  to  break  from  their  covert  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  of  the  soldiers,  who,  by  mere  chance, 
discovered  their  hiding-place.  Both  the  priest  and 
Edmund  discharged  their  pistols  with  efiect,  before 
the  unfortunate  soldiers  could  raise  a  musket ;  after 
which  they  ascended  a  higher  crag,  though  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  those  beneath.  Hotly  pursued  from 
crag  to  crag,  they  still  maintained  their  advantage 
over  their  pursuers,  whose  arms  and  accoutrements 
proved  great  impediments  to  their  climbing.  At 
each  favourable  opportunity  of  firing  with  effect, 
the  devoted  pair  did  not  spare  their  enemy.  The 
moment  that  one,  more  active  or  adventurous  than 
the  others,  had  gained  the  summit  of  a  crag,  he  was 
met  by  a  shot  which  hurled  him,  reeling  down- 
wards, a  corpse,  or  severely  wounded.  But  num- 
bers must  ever  in  the  end  prevail,  where  all  retreat 
was  cut  off;  and  as  fast  as  one  soldier  fell,  others  clam 
bered  up  the  rocks  in  quick  succession.  This  des- 
perate and  awful  struggle  seemed  drawing  fast  to 
its  fatal  close :  Edmund,  with  the  aid  of  the  friar, 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  last  spot  from  which 
the  battle  could  be  prolonged ;  then,  taking  off  his 
coat,  and  flinging  the  skirts  to  the  friar,  he,  by  those 
means,  enabled  him  also  to  ascend.  They  were  now 
on  the  immense  slab  which  overhung  the  gloomy 
lake :  on  this  they  took  their  final  stand.  By  crouch- 
ing down  on  the  rock  they  could  screen  themselves 
from  the  fire  of  their  besiegers,  but  they  became 
necessarily  exposed  whenever  they  arose  to  repel 
the  few  who  attempted  to  scale  the  difficult  ascent. 
Every  man,  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  who 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  momentary  footing  by  the 
aid  of  those  beneath,  was  met  by  the  uiuted  fire  of 
their  desperate  foe.  A  short  cessation  of  the  firing 
caused  Edmund  to  advance  a  pace  or  two,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  new  point  of  attack  was 
occupied,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  on 
the  left  breast,  which  threw  him  into  the  arms  of 
the  watchful  priest,  instantly  extended  to  receive 
him.  The  shock  was  severe,  but  momentary ;  the 
bullet,  however  well  directed,  fell  harmless,  having 
struck  the  Green  Gauntlet,  which  our  hero  always 
wore  next  his  heart.  The  padre  triumphantly  drew 
it  forth,  and  shook  out  ^e  flattened  ball  on  the 
weather-polished  surface  of  the  rock,  and  was  about 
to  replace  it  in  Edmund's  bosom,  when,  at  that 
moment,  two  shots  were  fired  from  a  quarter  from 
which  no  previous  attack  had  been  made,  one  of 
which,  but  too  faithful  to  its  murderous  errand,  car- 
ried death  to  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Edmund. 
The  priest,  still  untouched,  supported  on  his  knee 
his  dying  friend^  whose  warm  life-blood  poured  over 
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the  breast  of  his  affectionate  supporter.  Snatch- 
ing the  Green  Gauntlet  from  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
the  expiring  Edmund  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then 
sunk  lifeless  on  the  shoulder  of  the  devoted  padre. 
A  reinforcement  had  apparently  arrired  to  the 
exhausted  detachments  below,  and  the  roioe  of  one 
in  authority  was  heard  ordering  the  fire  to  cease  $ 
next  moment  a  white  handkerchief  wared  on  the 
top  of  a  halbert,  as  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  Com- 
mander^s  Voice  was  heard  to  cry  ^  Surrender^  and 
men^r*  '^ Death!  honourable  death  !'' shouted 
the  friar,  in  reply  ^  but  no  surrender ! "  rising  at  the 
same  time,  in  fdll  yiew,  holding  the  bleeding  body 
of  his  beloved  Edmund  to  his  breast.  The  heads 
of  many  soldiers  were  now  seen,  assisted  from  be- 
low, attempting  to  gain  the  last  ascent.  One  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing,  and,  although 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  bayonet,  thought  to 
make  an  easy  capture  of  the  last  remaining  foe, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  the  friar,  when 
the  latter,  with  his  left  hand,  sent  the  eontents  of 
his  last  loaded  pistol  into  the  soldier's  body,  then  in- 
dignantly flung  the  weaponamongst  the  o&er  assail- 
ants below.  Others  of  the  soldiers  were  now  in  the 
act  of  ascending;  the  officer  himself  had  nearly 
gained  a  secure  footing,  when  the  desperate  priest, 
seeing  any  longer  resistance  useless,  madly  rushed 
to  the  sloping  edge  of  the  dreadful  precipice :  the 


horroTHrtruck  officer  once  more  crie<i  otit,  ^Sur- 
rmder^  and  mercy!"  "Nbter!**  answered  the 
priest ;  then,  uttering  a  wild,  unearthly  shriek  of 
defiance,  plunged  headlong  down  the  awful  gulph, 
with  the  senseless  body  of  Edmuxid  dutehed  in  hia 
death-like  embrace. 

A  rudely  formed  wooden  cross,  supported  by  a 
pile  of  stones,  now  overhangs  that  f&ari ul  precipice^ 
to  mark  this  scene  of  horror, — long  known  as  tbe 
Friat^t  leap.  In  a  fissure  of  that  stupendous  cliff 
which  oversliadows  that  still  and  gloomy  lake,  the 
seed  of  some  creeping  plant,  blown  thither  by  the 
wind,  or  deposited  by  some  vagrant  bird,  has  taken 
root,  and  spread  itself  into  a  shape,  on  which  8upe^ 
stition  has  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green  Giot- 

tST. 

Upon  the  borders  of  that  secluded  lake,  the  ere 
of  the  festival  of  St.  John  is  annually  celebrated 
by  prayer,  by  penances,  and  by  midnight  rigik 
^riar  John  is  still  not  considered  dead,  but  trans- 
lated ;  and  his  reappearance  on  earth  coufidentir 
looked  for,  by  the  wild  and  superstitious  peaaantiy 
of  that  remote  and  quiet  spot.  But  upwards  d 
forty  years  have  passed  and  gone,  aince  tiiatezln' 
ordinary  man,  after  tempting  death  in  every  form 
ot  danger  on  earth,  sought  a  voluntary  grave  in  the 
depths  of  that  unfathomed  lake. 
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This  work  is  the  result  of  one  of  thd  most  eom- 
ttlon  of  aecidenti*  The  author,  whose  bunness  is 
<*  pen- work,"  and  whoinmusicalmostboastsof  being 
ekfanoHeo^  during  a  half-dosen  years  made  as  many 
trips  to  the  Continent,  principally  to  attend  Musi- 
cal Meetings,  and  to  Judge  and  report  on  the  state 
of  Music,  as  the  Art  exists  in  its  most  celebrated 
resorts.  To  see  all  manner  of  sights,  and  to  judge 
of  men  and  manners,  if  not  so  much  a  direct  object, 
was  an  inevitable  consequence;  and  thence  againi 
in  the  circumstances,  what  so  natural  as  a  hook  9 
And  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  companionable 
book  Mr.  Ghorley's  will  pfote  to  all  the  lovers  of 
''light  reading.*'  Notoneof  them  can  be  morose.  To 
musical,  and  inone  sense,  to  literary  people,  it  will  be 
somewhat  more.  Each  journey  occupies  a  separate 
section  of  the  work,  llie  first  was  made  to  Paris 
exactly  as  Mademoiselle  Bertin^s  opera  of  Eetner- 
alda  was  produced  and  failed;  confirming  (appar- 
ently) Mr.  Chorley  in  the  current,  ungallant  opi- 
nion, that  in  music,  women  are  good  for  litUe— «ave 
to  sing  or  play  the  music  which  nobler  man  alone 
is  able  to  compose.  The  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
and  its  history;  descriptions  of  the  other  musical 
institutions  of  that  capital,  with  the  fate  of  operas, 
much  sound  criticism,  and  many  anecdotes  of  mu- 
sicians, we  pass  by ;  though  Mr.  Chorley,  it  should 
be  noticed,  comes  to  the  final  conclusion,  that  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer  is  as  typical  of  what  is  called 
"  Young  France,"  as  the  romances  and  tales  of  Vlc- 

*  3  vols.    LoDgnum&Q). 


tor  Hugoand  George  Sand,  oi***  tlie^oqiientnT- 
ings  and  mysdeism  of  De  lameiuiaia.  Thiswoik 
adds  several  melancholy  new  instances  to  the  csta- 
lognd  of  the  perils  and  miseiy  to  which  the  most 
brilliant  professional  ringers  are  liable  from  lo«  of 
voice,  or  as  frequently  from  the  caprice  of  tbr 
fickle  public.  Turning  from  these  tragical  inJ 
really  touohing  reminiscenoea,  we  meet  with  spts- 
sage  which  embodies  Parisian  manners  as  well  as 
music,  and  which  contrasts  sparklingly  with  tk 
pictures  of  the  dingy  dens  in  which  Beethcren, 
and  others  of  the  greatest  German  lAasten^  rmved 
their  guests  or  reheaned  their  works:'-* 

I  am  recalled  to  one  of  the  most  agreeable  nonin^ 
of  my  first  visit  to  Paris-HibreakfkstgiTen,thttlf.>V 
dermayer,  then  about  to  prodaoe  his  ''SIradeUm'' WS" 
afibrdsome  idea  ef  his  new  woikto  half  adtmof  i^ 
proteotozs.  London  has  nothing  so  pretty  m  th«  sew 
of  this  meeting :  a  snite  of  bacoelor  apartmcnta  xar^ 
matter  what  awxHisr,  Where  we  ftatniflh,  the  Prent b  de^ 

Srate;  and  the  host,  like  Pope's  Thtton,*haringstafte, 
s  two  Uttle  rooms  themselves  ooatafaied  nutter  <br  t 
ohapteri  if  the  minute  and  graphic  writer  of ''ThiOM 
Cariosity  Shop "  chose  te  describe  them.  iDxan«°s 
chairs,  choice  pendules,  magnificent  old  chins,  flo^^^ 
the  artiflcial  texture  of  which  alone  was  betrayed  bj  tbrir 
bloomintf  serenely  in  coneis  daricer  than  real  caa^^ 
or  hoUyheck  would  lAide;  morsels  of  nhy  gis»^*"^ 
Middle-Age  JeweUery,  eaoh  with  ite  histety,  etni«elf 
intermixed  with  insignia  of  manly  oocnpatioi»— ^1<J| 
not  exqnisitcly  neat,  arranged  in  a  graccfol  disow^^r^" 
the  eye  could  not  wander  among  these  without,  byw^ 
timet,  calling  np  some  of  the  smo&y,  dingy  deof,  n  «bin 
the  yoath  of  London  is  contented  te  dwell;  as  if  via* 
ness  lay  in  disoomfort,  and  good  eenee  and  mod  ta^ 
could  not  be  one.    It  was  a  ddlfbl  teach  ia  Buwtr  to 
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nuke  his  flum  of  thd  world,  in  **  Ernest  MaltraTers," 
when  wishing  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  steady  and  rising  per- 
son, choose  a  gloomy  house  with  dusty  carpets,  dingy 
curtains,  a  dim  dinner-table,  and  a  cook  who  layished 
floor  in  the  oyster  sauce !    No  such  artist  purveyed  for 

^'s  establishment.    After  the  exquisite  breakfiMt, 

the  some  beeame  yet  more  unlike  an  English  morning 
coDTeraation-piece.  The  Maettro,  or  KavMmeiiter^  (for 
Niedermayer  is  German  in  name  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
pression of  good-humoured  and  domestic  simplicity,) 
hating  been  placed  at  the  piccolo,  he  was  helped  to  ren- 
der t^  score  in  duet  by  the  best  musician  of  the  party. 
I  maj  name  M.  le  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  because  among 
his  Bumifold  achieremente — which  one  day  thrust  him 
into  the  breach  at  Constantine,  and  on  another  carry  him 
to  the  top  of  the  most  inaccessible  mountain  of  the  Py- 
renees—he haA,  in  some  degree,  forfeited  the  privilege 
of  privacy,  by  giving  an  Operetta,  "  Le  Cent  Suisse,"  to 
the  Opera  Comiqiie.  So,  too,  when  I  say  that  the  grace- 
ful romance,  **  Venise  est  encore  an  bal,"  was  sung  by 
the  best  tenor  voice  in  Europe,  I  may,  without  indiscre- 
tion, name  M.  le  Prince  Belgiojoso,  since  his  beautiful 
jmblisfaed  ItaUaa  melodies  luLve  made  him  also  known 
to  ths  pdbUe.  Tlie  rest  of  the  little  party  sang,  some  of 
them  very  well  at  sights — all  with  an  almost  artistic  in- 
terest h  their  occupation;  and  as  the  morning  went 
merrily  over,  I  could  not  but  reflect  how  long  and  how 
closelj  May  Fair  might  be  rummaged,  without  its  oflbr- 
ag  a  gathering  in  any  degree  analogous. 

This  extract  we  coiuider  characteriBtic  of  the 
style  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  maimers  in  Paris. 
It  is  vexatious  to  find  that  an  Opera,  so  agreeably 
heralded,  was  not  successfol.  Mr.  Chorley  con- 
siders the  Ht^uenoU  of  Meyerbeer  the  masterpiece 
of  the  modem  French  Opera.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this 
judgment.  It  isalso  thatof  the  hybrid  growth  named 
George  Sand,  who  hasaddressed  manyhlgh-flown,  if 
irrelevant  oompliments,  in  the  guise  of  criticism,  to 
the  composer.  This  monstrous  growth,  by  the 
way,  seems  of  more  uiterest  to  English  readers  in 
his  or  her  personalities  than  in  her  or  his  works. 
Any  £ngli8h  literaiy  gentleman  that  should  leave 
Paris  without  knowing,  or  at  least  having  seen 
Madame  Duderant,  (the  da  seems  now  dropped  by 
the  Banmeu^)  must  be  deemed  doubly  unlucky. 
We  suspect  that  this  necessity  has  sometimes  made 
tlie  '^  Appearance"  be  seen  whether  in  Paris^  wan- 
(iering  in  Switserland,  or  climbing  the  Alps,  where 
it  could  only  be  viewed  by  the  mind's  eye ;  though 
3fr.  Chorley  has  certainly  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  it.  This  was  at  the  Opera,  when  from  the 
strange  fascinations  of  **  an  ugly,  middle-aged, 
rrack-voiced"  brilliant,  impudent,  and  thoroughly 
French  actress,  he  was  drawn  off  by  more  powerful 
spells. 

A  comedy  was  going  on  in  both  of  the  stage-boxes, 
iistracting  to  the  attention.  The  Parisians  could  hardly 
teep  their  eyes  on  the  stage,  so  much  attracted  were 
hey  by  the  imposmg  airs  and  graces  of  Mrs.  •*— -, 
>ruked  out  in  ''that  Mussul- womanish  mystery" — a 
mge  scarlet  turban^ — ^her  cheeks  yet  redder  and  rounder. 

>f  more  sober  colour  than  Mrs. was  my  group  in 

be  opposite  box;  and  yet  I  would  hardly  have  exchanged 
ts  central  flgnie  for  a  revival  of  Madame  Reeamier  her- 
elf  alter  a  dip  in  Medea's  <»ddron,  or  a  glimpse  at  any 
<ther  of  the  perfect  beantiefl  whom  the  world  hae  ever 
een,  beginning  with  Helen  of  Troy  herself. 

The  ^ure  was  a  man's  in  its  habiliments,  at  least  in 
be  ftoek-eoai,  loose  and  faced  with  velvet,  which  covered 
to  bust.  In  place  of  cravat,  however,  there  was  a  du- 
•ons-looldng  shawl  or  dlk  handkerchief;  and  the  throat 
ad  chin  which  rose  therefrom  had  never  been  visited  bv 
nor.  In  short,either  M.  Calamatta's  strikinghalf-length 


portrait  is  a  lie,  or  there  sate  Qeorge  Sand.  There  was 
the  rich  black  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead  Just  as  M. 
Calamatta  drew  it ;  and  there  were  the  Sybilline  fore- 
head, and  the  eyes,  melancholy  in  their  sweetness,  and 
sublime  in  their  depth,  and  the  gross  Satyr-like  lips  and 
heavy  jaw — the  latter  a  little  grosser  and  heavier  than 
the  artist  has  shown  them.  Either,  then,  the  author  of 
'^  Mauprat"  has  a  double, or  the  original  was  before  me; 
and  I  was  free  to  enjoy  one  of  those  opportunities  for  un- 
intmsive  but  close  observation  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
almost  more  desirable  than  personal  intercourse.  He 
must  be  very  sure  of  his  own  talents  and  position  who 
can  approach  a  Byron,  a  Scott,  or  a  De  Stilel,  for  the 
first  time,  without  such  a  sense  of  inequality  as  throws 
restraint  over  powers  of  observation  as  well  as  over 
powers  of  pleasing. 

I  noticed  neither  the  air  nor  the  features  of  any  of  the 
ffentlemen  by  whom  the  Eidolon  was  accompanied.  It 
(for  what  other  gender  shall  one  dare  affix  1)  was  talking 
at  its  ease :  in  a  low  voice,  tuned  to  that  feminine  pitch 
which  separated  it  firom  the  other  male  voices  of  the  box. 
By  hard  listening,  there  are  few  instruments  in  an  or- 
chestra— ^few  tones  in  a  crowd — ^which  cannot  thua  be 
followed  by  an  acute  and  practised  organ.  Feminine, 
too,  was  the  motion  of  the  mouth  and  lips — or  I  have 
watched,  with  a  view  of  distinguishing  the  accents  of  the 
sexes,  for  some  twenty  years  in  vain.  Feminine,  too,  the 
ooenpation;  for  I  became  presently  aware  that,  whatever 
the  tongue  might  be  about,  the  eyes  and  the  hands  were 
carrying  on  a  telegraphic  communication  with  the  per- 
son who  occupied  uie  ttalle  immediately  before  mine.  A 
glance — ^and  I  had  also  recognised  him.  I  had  owed, 
indeed,  too  mnoh  of  my  past  evening's  pleasure  to  his 
grace  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  as  the  hero  of  the  love- 
story  of  **  Le  Domino  Noir,"  to  have  forgotten  the  fea- 
tures of  M.  Couderc.  The  Appearance  was  talking  to 
him,  I  have  said,  as  busily  as  eyes  and  hands  could  talk; 
and,  whether  by  way  of  encouragement,  defiance,  or  mere 
sport,  the  end  was,  that  ttom  a  packet  of  bon4Hm$f  worn 
in  iU  pocket,  U  twisted  up  half  a  dosen  in  the  comer  of 
its  **  Vert-vert,"  or  some  other  such  waste  leaf  of  paper, 
and  launched  them  at  that  particularly  meritorious 
singer  and  clever  actor.  It  was  a  woman's  arm  that 
threw  them.  It  was  a  woman  that  I  saw,  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  glide  past  me  in  the  narrow  and  stifling 
lobby,  with  a  hat  pushed  over  her  eyes,  with  the  slim 
waist,  and  the  loose  pantaloons— and  the  whole  costume, 
in  short,  which  has  so  scandalised  many  an  English  tra- 
veller; and  is  described  with  such  a  de<fagi  ease  (a  man 
never  talks  about  what  he  wears)  in  one  of  the  strange 
but  eloquent  •  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur."* 

When  Mr.  Chorley  afterwards  mentioned  wliat 

he  had  seen  in  society,  the  fact  was  indignantly 

denied  by  the  representatives  of  *'  Young  France." 

I  covld  not  have  seen  her !  She  never  wore  men's 
clothes.  It  was  an  absurd  English  calumny.  Two  years 
later  I  oould  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  a  friend  of 
my  own,  who  had  stood  beside  her  when,  in  a  like  attire, 
she  watched  tiiie  preparation  of  the  convicts  for  the  gal- 
leys in  the  court-yard  of  a  French  prison.  I  could  have 
told  how  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  country- 
men had  described  to  me,  with  all  his  usual  grace  as  a 
raconteur y9,  visit  she  had  paid  him— hat  on  he8ui,coat  on 
body,  boots  on  feet,  and  staff  In  hand — on  her  route  to 
take  ihktemal  counsel  with  M.  I'Abb^  Lamennais.  But, 
unfortified  tJben,  save  by  her  own  confessions,  and  the 
floating  tales  wandering  about  the  world,  and  eager  to 

*  ^  We  formed,"  says  the  writer,  describing  the  arrival 
of  the  travelling  party  at  Chamouny,  ^  a  group  inextri- 
cably embarrassed ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  ser- 
vant girl,  amazed  to  see  a  figure  so  covered  with  mud, 
whom  till  that  moment  she  had  taken  for  a  groom,  em- 
bracing so  fair  a  lady  as  Arabella,  dropped  her  candle, 
and  ran  about  the  house  with  the  news  that  '  Number 
Thirteen'  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  troop  of 
mysterious,  indescribable  people,  with  hair  like  savages; 
where  there  was  no  making  out  which  were  men  and 
which  were  women-^masters  or  Eerrauts." 
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escape  from  a  flood  of  eloqnenoe  as  rapid  but  not  so 
amusing  as  Dejazet's,  I  conld  but  bow  to  the  better  know- 
ledge of  my  instructors;  haying  not  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  what  they  chose  so  roci- 
ferously  to  declare  was  a  dream. 

Yet  were  the  fact  of  George  Sand  appearing  in 
this  costume  very  notorious,  there  would  be  no  dis- 
puting it;  and  certainly  no  disgrace  inuigined  in 
it  by '*  Young  France."  In  travelling,  such  cos- 
tume was  at  one  time  quite  usual  in  France,  adopted 
for  convenience.  Even  now,  in  Mrs.  Ellis's  account 
of  her  residence,  last  year,  in  the  Pyrenees,  we 
hear  of  the  ladies  riding  in  wide  trousers,  strapped 
below  their  boot-sole,  which  their  manly  manner 
of  bestriding  their  beast  makes  only  a  proper  and 
convenient  dress.  Though  Madame  Dudevant  may, 
nay  must,  have  donned  doublet  and  hose  once 
and  again,  when  it  so  pleased  her,  tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  she  has  been  imagined,  or  as  likely  p^r- 
sonaied  twenty  times.  What  temptation  to  an  im- 
pudent French  actress,  on  her  travels,  for  example, 
there  must  be  in  being  mistaken  for  a  George  Sand ! 
Truly,  unless  Madame  Dudevant  be  ubiquitous,  as 
well  as  masculine  ii»her  tastes  and  attire,  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  could  be  so  often  met  in  different 
places  by  different  persons.*  But  enough  of  the 
types  of  "  Young  France." 

In  1839,  Mr.  Chorley  went  to  Leipsic,  to  be 
present  at  the  celebrated  subscription  concerts  of 
the  town,  which  take  place  during  the  Fair,  and 
at  other  stated  periods.  After  praising  Herr  David 
as  the  prince  of  orchestra-leaders,  he  comes  to  a 
higher  musical  celebrity,Dr.  Mendelsshon,  for  whom 
his  reverence  is  so  great,  that  he  is  almost  afraid  to 
pay  him  compliments.  A  lucky  man  seems  Dr. 
Mendelsshon  in  all  his  belongings  and  surround- 
ings ;  and  so  happily,  and  well,  and  usefully  placed, 
that  one  must  fear,  if  he  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 

*  Many  persons  hare  set  down  the,^Kr«  which  Dr. 
William  Gumming  and  Mr.  Espiuasse  of  Edinburgh  met 
in  a  steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  the  true  George 
Sandf  though  the  Doctor  does  not  say  so  in  the  agree- 
able book  C*  Notes  of  a  Wanderer  in  search  of  Health") 
in  which  he  relates  the  incident.  There  were  many  pas- 
sengers on  board;  but  the  group  which  attracted  all  eyes 
consisted  of  a  celebrated  German  musician,  of  eccentric 
appearance,  his  long  fair  hair  hanging  about  his  shoul- 
ders— a  French  Countess,  who  had  left  her  husband  and 
four  children  to  share  the  fortunes  of  this  Orpheus — and 
the  Figure;  a  voman  who,  in  that  year  (1834)  appeared 
about  twenty-two,  with  sallow  complexion,  and  long 
black  hair  hanging  in  the  style  of  that  of  the  musician, 
which,  alter  all,  is  a  very  natural  manner  for  hair  to  hang, 
and  drest  in  all  respects  like  a  man,  '*  yiz."  in  the  Doctor's 
words,  *'  a  Swiss  blouse,  a  double-breasted  waistcoat, 
trowsers,  and  straps  under  her  boots,  a  black  silk  stock, 
a  straw  hat,  and  though  last,  not  least  in  wonder,  a  cigar 
in  her  mouth  1  I  shall  never  forget  my  feelings  of  surprise 
and  amazement  when  she  first  emerged  from  the  cabin, 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  deck.  Every  eye  was  fastened 
upon  her.  At  first,  I  could  not  believe  her  to  be  a 
woman ;  but  after  hearing  her  voice,  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  doubt."  The  Appearance  read,  apart,  to  her 
two  companions;  and  the  spectators  were  afterwards  sur- 
prised to  fiind  that  it  was  the  Bible  she  had  been  reading. 
The  Doctor  continues — "  To  do  her  justice,  she  had  not 
the  slightest  air  of  coquetry :  on  the  contrary,  her  ex- 
pression was  of  a  demure  and  pensive  cast."  He  was 
sailing  firom  Lausanne  for  Geneva ;  and  when  he  landed, 
saw  no  more  of  the  Appearance,  whom  every  reader  of 
the  Doctor^s  book  sets  down  for  the  true  George  Sand, 
though  it  might  as  Ukoly  be  the  Wandering  Jew. 


tions  of  those  who  would  make  their  own  of  himi 
he  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  But  this  is  a 
Scotch  enigma  which  time  must  solve.  There  is 
nothing  connected  with  the  Leipsic  concerts  (which 
Mr.  Chorley  admires  as  inimitable)  more  admir- 
able than  the  hearty  style  of  the  suppers  by  which 
they  are  followed.  They  remind  us  of  the  now, 
alas !  traditionary  oyster-suppers  of  Edinburgh,  in 
those  good  old  times  when  learned  PMfesBors  and 
their  womenkind,  the  literary  and  the  faahionabk, 
mingled  promiscuously  in  the  genuine  if  somewhat 
homely  and  boisterous  enjoyment,  at  which  their 
polished  successors  would  turn  up  their  noees.  In- 
deed we  fear  that  our  rambler  among  the  Geiman 
musicians  might  himself  have  been  overwhebned 
or  disgusted  had  he  encountered  the  social  parties 
and  practices  in  London,  or  even  in  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  of  which  he  is  kindly  indulgent, 
if  not  enamoured,  at  Leipsic.  Bating  the  moaic 
which,  at  Scottish  reunions,  would  have  been  solely 
vocal,  and  always  national,  or  at  such  merry  parties 
mere  CrambanAuli;  and  that  instead  of  cham- 
pagne there  would  have  been  claret,  the  following 
is  exactly  an  Edinburgh  tavern  supper,  almost  up 
to  the  French  Revolution : — 

Very  pleasant  were  those  concerts,  and  veiy  pleaasft 
— ^though  anything  but  English — ^the  sappers  which  womt- 
times  succeeded  them, — ^when  parties  of  nine  or  a  doen 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  repair  to  one  of  the  hoteb, 
to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  of  its  tpeiwe-^utrte;  sad 
the  animated  scene  of  the  dinner  was  more  gaily  le- 
peated,  from  the  ladies  being  in  evening  dress.  To  be 
sure,  I  could  not  help  lamenting  over  the  fresh  and  pretty 
toilettes  that  must  have  gone  home,  in  some  eases,  satu- 
rated with  tobacco-smoke;  and  itwassometiBics  diiinh 
to  hear  a  word  that  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  noi&e  if 
the  service  of  the  table— the  explosion  of  champagne  ocria 
— and  the  diapason  of  a  violent  and  busy  bandof  mvac, 
playing  Strauss  and  Bellini  and  Auber  vrith  an  mttinig 
industry  hard  to  sympathize  with  when  the  eavs  aie  fall 
with  Beethoven  and  Moiart.  Snoh  a  Babel  of  niithiDd 
good-fellowship,  such  a  mingling  of  many  odoara,  I  nerer 
encountered  elsewhere.  I  cannot  vrish  that  such  a  Leipsw 
fashion  should  be  brought  home  to  us,  with  the  Leipse 
style  and  conception  of  what  orchestral  innac  wm&> 
But  there  it  wbb  natural,  and  hearty,  and  pleasant.  Jeu 
Paul  speaks  of  a  crumpled  soul  :**  a  belter  scene  tat  tfe 
straightening  of  the  same  could  not  be  devised  than  thoer 
merry  and  obstreperous /^noZcf,  especially  if  the  ikvoorof 
the  misanthropist  is  to  oe  propitiated  by  a  dish  of  istks. 
Those  delicate  birds  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  sack  |lc^ 
fection  as  upon  a  Leipsic  supper-taUe:  and  Mnsie,ai  ill 
the  world  knows,  is  a  most  potent  sharpener  of  the  ^pe- 
titel 

Is  not,  by  the  way,  vocalists  devouring  larks  a 
species  of  cannibalism  ?  No  lark  was  ever  killed  in 
be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Bums!  But  the  Gennani 
have  ^'a  crop  for  all  corns."  Irish  and  Scotch 
people  believe  that  the  John  Bulls  are  never  com- 
fortable, for  many  hours  on  end,  wiUiout  a  ta.4e 
and  a  sip  of  ^^summat**  edible  and  potable;  bnt, 
according  to  Mr.  Chorley,  their  German  kindred 
surpass  them  in  thb  symptom  of  advmncing  if  not 
of  the  highest  civilisation.  Your  savage,  your 
"  stoic  of  the  woods,'*  will  go  as  long  without  food 
as  Dugald  Dalgetty,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or 
any  other  late-dining  duke:  and  thus  the  extremes 
of  society  meet ;  the  comfortable  hurgher,  and  w«D- 
to-do  yeoman,  German  or  English,  fonning  the 
central  point :— 
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Bnriiig  the  four  boon  which  are  to  be  expended  in  ex- 
changing the  town  of  Sebastian  Bacb  for  the  Florence 
of  Germany,  yon  will  aasnredly  see,  gentle  obserrer,  a 
national  propensity  in  its  ripest  deyelopment ; — I  mean 
the  disposition  of  the  best-hearted  hosts  and  soundest 
instmmentaliBts  <Kf  Europe  to  stop  on  eyery  possible  oc- 
casions^ dwoM  SM  euenJ*  I  cannot  describe  how  whim- 
sically this  wonderful  appetite  struck  me  on  my  constant 
joumeya  to  and  fro  in  Dresden.  The  train  I  chiefly  used 
starts  from  Leipeic  an  hour  after  the  early  dinner;  when 
the  copious  repast  might  surely,  one  would  hare  thought, 
hare  sufficed  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  afternoon.  No 
soeh  thing.  At  eyery  one  of  the  six  or  eight  stations 
between  the  two  towns — ^fruit,  cakes,  cups  of  broth, 
glasses  of  brandy,  squares  of  sodden  pastry  with  plums 
imbedded  therein,  biscuits,  sandwiches,  plums,  pears,  and 
other  garden  etcetentt  are  proffered  to  the  carayan,  from 
baskets  of  hawkers  and  in  the  station-houses.  Nor  are 
they  pToifered  inyain:— old  and  young,  women  and  men, 
—already  proyided,  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  with  a  tra- 
velling proTision  against  fiunine, — partake  of  them  with 
a  leal  and  an  intrepidity  which,  eyery  time  I  witnessed 
it,  recalled  to  me  Petruchio's  disdainftil  exclamation — 

Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

and  which  take  snob  yarious  formsythat,  within  the  com- 
pass of  those  four  hours,  a  Cruikshank  could  easily  find 
matter  for  a  seriea  of  **  Administrations  of  food." 

The  music  and  musicians  of  eyery  town  he  visited 
claimed  the  special  attention  of  Mr.  Chorlej ;  and 
if  often  disappointed,  he  is  also  frequently  delight- 
ed. The  performance  of  Beethoven's  music  at  Leip- 
sic  gave  him  new  ideas  of  him  whom  he  names  the 
ShflJcspeare  of  the  Art.  His  enchantment  seems  to 
have  reached  the  height  on  witnessing  at  Dresden 
the  performance  of  the  Opera  of  Euryantke,  In- 
deed he  appears  to  have  been  imder  a  spell  during 
hb  remdence  in  that  beautiful  place;  and  though 
far  enough  from  being  a  man  of  the  Movement,  a 
spirit  of  "  Young  England," —  if  in  England  there 
be  any  youthhood  left, — ^his  spleen  was  stirred  by 
recollection  of  the  omdeKefksicns  of  German  royalty 
to  Genius.  After  noticing  some  of  the  slights  and 
indignities  offered  to  musicians  by  princes  and 
courtiers,  yea,  even  to  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber!  he 
breaks  forth: — 

I  confess,  whenever  I  reflect  upon  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  services  of  Genius  as  this, — when  I  think  of 
tho  '^Goncert-Sttick''  destroyed  by  the  stirring  of  a  salad, 
or  the  exquisite  Sonata  in  A  flat,  Op.  39.,  being  lost  in  the 
midst  of  de  disonssion  of  those  mighty  puddings  in  which 
a  German  cook  excels, — the  corruption  of  Radicalism 
rises  strong  within  me.  I  verily  believe,  bad  I  known 
the  nature  of  the  duty  which  the  position  of  Weber  at 
Dresden  demanded  firom  him,  while  I  was  in  the  ftiU 
glow  of  enthusiasm  consequent  on  the  enjoyment  of 
'^  Euryanthe,**  I  must  have  shaken  the  dust  of  Pilnitz 
from  my  feet,  with  something  of  a  bitter  and  disdainful 
feeling,  instead  of  turning  round  and  admiring  the  fine 
bnt  heavy  composition  (to  use  the  painter's  Jargon)  it 
made  between  two  magnificently  embrowned  chestnut 
trees,  ere  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road  to  Ldhmen  hid  it 
from  my  sight. 

But  Mr.  Chorley  has  feelmg  for  more  than  for 
what  profane  scoffers,  who  care  little  for  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedU-^ke^  and  nothing  whatever  for  their 
mighty  differences,  term  "  fiddler's  music ;"  and  the 
following  passage,  and  several  others  in  the  same 
genial  strain  occurring  in  different  places  of  the 
work,  where  he  speaks  of  national  music,— of 
truty  that  is  of  natural  music, — the  expression  of 
Iminan  feelings  and  passions,  the  audible  longings 
and  aspirations  of  the  mind  after  the  unknown  and 


the  infinite,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  many  to 
whom  criticism  on  fashionable  Operas  would  prove 
wholly  barren.  A  passage  which  we  admire  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  At  Nuremberg  Mr.  Chor- 
ley went  to  St.  Sebalds  to  witness  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation : — 

For  this  I  could  have  imagined  a  more  befitting  loccUe 
than  was  made  up  by  the  presence  of  all  those  saints  and 
angels  and  Coronations  of  the  Virgin,  and  those  candles 
and  crucifixes,  and  that  ever-burning  Tucher  light,  and 
those  escutcheoncd  monuments.  The  psalms  for  the  day 
were  advertised  at  the  church  doors,  where  also  a  kind 
of  voluntary  contribution  was  going  on,  every  one  quietly 
putting  in  his  poor's  penny  as  he  passed  the  comer  where 
stood  the  dried-up  holy-water  vase.  The  building  was 
filling  rapidly  with  a  congregation  thoroughly  piebald  in 
its  appearance.  Old  women  were  there  in  stiff  buckram 
bonnets,  which  might  pass  for  the  head-gear  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity ;  burghers  in  every  pattern  of  mtttze  and  upper- 
benjamin;  with  abundance  of  peasant  men  and  women, 
the  latter  putting  all  modem  fashionists  to  shame  by  tho 
grace  of  their  toaditional  head-dress — a  composition  of 
black  ribbon,  with  pendant  loops  behind,  a  caul  of  silver 
filigree,  and  sometimes  a  forehead-band  of  gay  red  or 
blue.  There  was  as  much  walking  about  among  the 
men  as  can  be  seen  in  any  Catholic  church — I  cannot 
add,  as  much  of  that  abstracted  and  silent  devotion 
among  the  women,  which  is  so  remarkable  and  worthy 
an  object  of  imitation  in  the  behaviour  of  those  attending 
what  some  have  been  pleased  to  call  **  the  idolatrous 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass." 

Short  time  I  had  to  look  round  me  and  note  as  little 
as  this;  for,  while  I  was  considering  the  remarkable 
mixture  of  creeds  past  and  present  wluch  the  scene  pre- 
sented, the  organ  burst  out,  and  with  it  one  thousand 
voices,  into  a  grand  Lutheran  Corale  which  I  had  in  vain 
sought  for  in  Herr  Schneider's  choir-book.  It  will  be 
best  known  to  my  reader  as  the  tune  tortured  to  stage 
uses  by  Meyerbeer  in  ^  Les  Huguenots :" 

But  what  were  all  Meyerbeer's  effects,  produced  by 
**  rhyming  and  twirling"  that  noble  old  psalm,  compared 
with  the  grandeur  of  this!  I  have  never  been  more 
strongly  moved  by  music.  As  verse  after  verse  of  the 
grand  tune  rolled  through  the  dim  vaults  of  the  church 
with  a  mighty  triumph,  it  appeared  to  my  fancy  as  if  the 
effigies  and  pictures  on  the  walls  began  to  shake  and 
tremble  and  fade, — the  Saints  to  droop  their  heads  de- 
jectedly^— and  the  votive  light,  from  which,  somehow  or 
other,  I  never  strayed  far  when  in  the  church  of  St.  Sc- 
bald,  to  flicker  as  if  it  were  about  to  expire. 

From  Nuremberg  the  traveller  went  immediately 
to  Paris,  and  the  spell,  mingled  of  music,  poetry, 
and  antiquity,  was  at  once  broken.  One  anecdote 
may  serve  as  a  key  to  his  change  of  dream.  The 
locale  is  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette : — 

'^  As  to  Notre  Dame,"  continued y  with  that  ini- 
mitable nonchalance  which  no  Englishman  can  ever  ac- 
quire, **  after  all,  it  is  well  enough  for  what  it  is !"  and 
out  came  a  tale  of  ^  sellers  of  doves  and  money-changers," 
to  speak  metaphorically,  who  carry  on  during  the  hours 
of  worship  a  recognised  traffic  which  it  is  needless  to 
particularize.  The  poor  Lady  of  Loretto !  she  has  fallen 
into  irreverent  hands.  A  whimsical  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  series  of  sacred  pictures  which  adorn  the  clerestory 
wall,  with  the  erode  blue  and  scarlet  and  orange  of  the 
modem  French  school.  Their  artist  began  his  labours 
under  the  reign  of  a  past  dynasty  of  fashions,  when  no 
lady  could  be  dressed — and,  of  course,  no  St.  Barbara  or 
Bridget — ^without  a  balloon  on  each  shoulder  as  large  as 
her  bust.  While  the  work  was  in  progress,  the  compass 
veered  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  the  painter,  not  to 
be  behind  his  time,  reconsidered  his  costume,  and  abso- 
lutely chauged  all  the  draperies  of  his  figures — ^the  gigot 
sleeves  of  the  holy  women,  that  is,  into  the  trae  scianty 
cut  a  PAmadit! 

I  hope  these  arg  only  two  good  stories.    The  latter,  at 
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all  eventB,  is  not  a  type  of  the  flpirit  and  taste  now  pre* 
siding  over  the  beautificatiou  of  the  sacred  edi^es  of 
Paris. 

To  me,  even  before  the  architeot  and  the  glass-painter 
and  the  eanrer  had  taken  them  in  hand,  the  churehes  in 
the  French  metropoUihad  always  hada  particular  charm. 
The  guide-books  make  litUe  account  of  them }  but,  like 
the  flitting  figures  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whom  the 
heart  loTes  to  follow  in  the  streets,  they  o^r  precisely 
that  repose  so  eminently  needed  amid  all  the  life  and 
passion  of  Paris.  The  sight  of  a  grim  and  overhanging 
porch,  with  its  time-melted  sculptures,  and  a  dwarfish 
old  woman  or  two  crouched  on  its  steps  to  carry  on  some 
small  traffic  beneath  its  shelter,  is  a  temptation  I  can 
never  resist.  While  prying  about  within  their  precincts, 
I  hare  hardly  oyer  feiiled  to  encounter  some  figure  upon 
which  the  imagination  could  fasten.  One  day  it  has 
been  a  grisetie,  tripping  down  the  stream  of  sunshine  shed 
along  the  dusty  pavement  from  the  hi^  windows,  earUm 
in  hand,  and  pausing  before  the  chapel  of  her  fikvourite 
saint  to  take  out  her  week's  allowance  of  little  sins  in  a 
short  prayer  or  two.  One  day  it  has  been  the  meagre 
mournful  old  man  or  woman  who  watches  the  triangular 
frame  of  tin,  with  its  rapidly-wasting  votive  candles : 
another,  the  identical  Maturin  or  Lucas  of  Moli^re's 
comedies  and  Johannot*s  sketches,  with  his  coarse  plen- 
teous hair  and  his  pot  au  feu  complexion,  his  tabots  clat- 
tering as  he  comes,  but  taught  by  some  remain  of  tradi- 
tional reverence,  especially  if  he  be  of  Breton  stock,  to 
clatter — ^as  old  Mr.  Wesley's  children  were  taught  to 
cry — quietly.  I  have  witnessed  in  one  or  other  of  them 
almost  all  the  ceremonies  marking  the  progress  of  life 
which  are  so  interesting  in  a  strange  land.  The  first 
time  I  entered  the  triple  porch  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxer- 
rois,  recently  repaired,  and  its  choir-windows  renewed 
with  stained  glass,  as  richly  violet  as  if  they  were  set  up 
to  promise  a  second  advent  of  Napoleon,  I  came  in  for  a 
wedding.  The  bride,  it  is  true,  was  an  ugly  woman,  with 
projecting  teeth,  and  not  very  young;  but  she  was  tricked 
out  with  orange  flowers  and  a  blonde  veil  as  tasteftilly 
as  though  she  had  been  a  Duchess ;  and  she  tried  her 
best  to  elongate  her  month  to  that  meek  simper  which 
the  beauty-painters  in  France  render  so  well.  The 
bridegroom  I  but  remember  for  the  tenderness  of  his  side- 
glances,  which,  considering  their  object,  were,  as  I  once 
heard  a  tourist  remark  of  the  ruined  castles  of  the  Rhein- 
gau,  ^  amazingly  well  got  up."  The  two  were  standing 
ceremoniously  under  a  scarf  of  white  damask,  held  by  a 
couple  of  youths,  who  jested  behind  their  backs  while  the 
service  proceeded,  till  the  officiating  priest  approached 
the  bridegroom  with  the  pouch, — ^whether  for  the  quite 
(collection)  for  the  poor,  or  for  his  own  fees,  I  know  not. 
This  the  youth  deposited  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb; 
but  the  old  white-haired  man,  whose  Ivnx  eyes  followed 
the  operation,  perceived  some  informality,  and  began  to 
protest  against  it.  ^  It  vxu  enough,*'  the  bridegroom 
declared ;  *•  he  would  give  no  more."  **  It  was  not,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  emptying  the  oontenta  of  the  little  bag 
into  his  wrinkled  palm;  and,  from  contesting  the  amount 
under  their  breath,  the  two  were  beginning  to  gesticu- 
late, and  to  scold  audibly,  when  the  bride,  with  a  magna- 
nimity worthy  of  imitation,  dived  into  her  Jaunty  reticule, 
and,  drawing  out  a  coin,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of 
disdain,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  I  strolled  away, 
amused  rather  than  gratified.  Another  chapel  showed 
me  a  prettier  group.  This  was  gathered  on  the  occasion 
of  a  baptism,  or  what  our  prayer-book  calls  **  the  church- 
ing of  women."  In  the  centre  was  the  tiny  pink-fliiced 
marmotUy  warmly  swathed,  and  daintily  balanced  in  the 
arms  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  good  neighbour  in 
every  line  of  her  honest  fiice,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.  Close 
to  her  was  the  meek  mother  on  her  knees,  and  a  couple 
of  huge  whiskered  soldiers  kneeling  behind  her,  and 
bowing  their  faces  over  their  cocked  hats.  The  little 
party  was  fianked  on  the  one  side  by  a  country  lad  with 
earrings,  and  on  the  other  by  a  young  artist,  bound  for 
the  Louvre,  with  his  portfblio  under  his  arm.  In  spite 
of  his  magnificent  pelisse,  and  his  wide-brimmed  hat,  he 
was  as  hermaphrodite  in  the  aspect  of  his  long  black 
curls,  and  his  scrupulously  smooth  throat,  as  if  he  had 


taken  the  laahion  of  his  toilette  from  the  iQikomeof 
^  Mauprat"  and  '^  Lee  Maitree  Mosaistae.'* 

From  Madame  Dudevant,  namely.  The  above 
passage  b  in  the  best  style  of  the  author  and  of 
the  book ;  which  contains  many  passages  of  equal 
merit,  and  of  the  same  sound  character.  We  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  in  explanation,  that  Louis  liii* 
lippe  hasy  for  some  time  hack^  applied  himself  as 
munificently  to  beautify  the  churches  of  Paria  as  to 
raise  fortresses  in  it.  This  beautifying  of  old 
sanctuaries  is,  in  fact,  but  another  species  of  the 
wily  Citizen  King^s  fortifications. 

Among  the  remarkable  contrasts  which  the  Pazis 
of  the  present  hour  afibrds  to  thai  of  NapoUon,  of 
**  The  Empire,"  there  are  none  more  pvegnaat  irith 
lessons  than  this : — 

Another  and  most  signal  example  of  the  ooutnsts  U 
be  enoonntered  in  Paris  presented  itself  in  the  fbertii 
change  of  scene,  which  served  for  doee  to  a  pleasant  bit 
rather  hurrying  day.  This  I  found  in  tiie  two  small  nd 
humbly  furnished  rooms  where  Madame  la  Dadkesse 
d'Abrantes  received  her  weekly  gnests.  Who  eoold  Al- 
ter them  and  not  think  of  the  brilliant /fil«f  of  Fuv,  ai 
which,  as  Jnnot's  wife,  sho  had  queened  it  in  her  tiae! 
Herself,  tool — ^when  I  saw  her, every  trace  of  jondiMd 
elegance  was  gone.  Her  figure  wae  clumsy,  her  eye 
heavy,  her  voice  hoarse,  and  her  spirits  Ibveridi ;  he itj 
eye  and  hoarse  voice  and  feverish  spirits  refinrable  to  the 
same  habit  of  indulgence  in  opiates.  It  wa«  a  compleit 
metamorphosis.  One  could  not,  in  her  case,  qMik  of 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  past,— betweti 
the  literary  drudge,  compelled,  out  of  an  exhausted  f^tore, 
to  coin  volume  after  volume  for  a  satiated  public,  lad 
the  intimate  companion  of  Napoleon  I  Hie  noisy  npuM 
and  anecdote  which  filled  her  small  rooou^aad  in  whkb 
she  bore  a  most  incessant  part,  eould  not  deafien  bm  to  Uk 
recollections  that  would  arise  as  I  watched  her  cajoliiif 
one  or  two  of  those  confident  black-bearded  haunter?  of 
every  talon,  in  every  line  of  wfaoee  eountoiances  Acre 
is  **wumaUiU**  as  dearly  written  as  if  the  primer^ 
devil  had  stamped  it  therq.  This  was  only  a  few  aoBthf 
before  the  contrasts  of  Madame  d'Ahrantes*  lot  wm 
brought  to  a  climax  by  her  death  in  a  hospital !  Wbn 
she  was  lying  there — once  the  inmate  of  palacst— in 
almost  her  last  hours,  the  nurse  in  attendaoee  poislrd 
her  out  to  a  party  of  visiters  who  were  "rMig  the  \tu 
of  the  wards : — ^^  What !"  exclaimed  the  expiring  woua 
**  is  it  IM  you  would  make  a  show  of  I'* 

So  fieur  as  regards  mcmm,  or  indeed  anything  ehcv 
the  most  important  result  of  Mr.  Ghorley^s  ramUe« 
is  the  report  he  has  brought  home  in  confinnatioii 
of  what  may  be  considered  the  germ  of  another 
great  ^*  French"  revolution,  spreading  from  Frsnoi 
over  Europe.  Aa  there  i%  we  are  pennDUided,  a 
strong  feeling  in  this  country  to  proniote  sach  a 
revolution,  we  shall  cite  his  testimony  in  sappoit 
of  its  practicability.  Of  its  ttf»^,  there  is  hardly 
any  longer  a  question.  There  can  be  no  aigonsBi 
against  the  labouring  classes  being  taught  muac 
that  will  not  equally  hold  against  their  be^ng  taught 
to  read  or  write.  No  argument  will  hold,  until  it  \s 
proved  that  the  diflerent  orders  of  society  have  a 
different  physical  oiganization,  diflferent  mcntsl 
faculties  and  degrees  of  natural  Intelligenoe.  W« 
wish  that  what  is  so  really  vaiuahle  had  been  toM 
in  more  simple  and  direct  terms ;  hut  plainness  and 
severity  are  not  Mr.  Chorley*B  taste  in  anythin^r.  He 
may  also  probably  over^rate  the  value  of  Wilhem's 
method,  but  this  is  a  secondary  consideration  ^' 

A  new  musical  power  has  been  created  in  Tnstff* 
in  the  working  of  which  lies  more,  far  more,  chsnce  flf 
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its  iMComiaff  »  country  really  deyoted  to  the  Arts,  than 
in  the  royal  patronage  of  each  a  king  as  Louis  Q,uar* 
tone,  whose  muniftcenee  implies  vassalage  for  the  people  I 
There  is  to  me  a  partioolar  charm  in  the  agency  by  whieh 
this  power  was  introduced  into  the  government  schools 
of  education  in  Fnnce.  The  agent  was  the  song-writery 
whose  Barcastic  and  pathetic  a|>pea]i  to  the  street-eohoes 
of  Paris  were  little  less  formidable  to  the  constituted 
authorities  than  the  ^  Ca  ira"  of  the  Bepublicans  to  the 
last  geneFation  of  Bourbons  who  bad  sat  on  the  thronej 
— wboie  few  staniae — 

On  parierade  sarioiro 

So?  U  ehauDe  bMn  long-tempa-« 

are  a  burial-strain  sinking  fkr  deeper  into  French  hearts 
than  all  the  more  pompous  laudations  of  Napoleon^  of 
which  more  pompous  bards  haye  been  deliyered.  I  love 
to  think  that  the  same  Beranger  whose  sweetest  and 
deepest  songs  were  tiiose  yented  under  the  rigours  of 
imprisonment,  and  who  gave  to  the  old  tunes  of  the 
bouletard  and  the  guinffu^te  words  little  less  dangerous 
in  their  pathos  than  the  witticisms  of  Figaro  had  been 
in  their  Shylock-like  intensityy— oou}d  also  do  his  part  to 
promote  national  settlement  and  national  enjoyment 
hand-m-hand— -oould  build  up  as  well  as  puU  down  1  I 
loTe  to  think  that  every  childish  chord  from  the  dog- 
kennels*  at  Versailles  says  as  much  for  the  progress  of 
true  liberty  and  religion  in  France  as  the  most  bitter 
rhyme  ever  launched  against  kings  and  priests  in  the  days 
when  Fruce  would  no  mon  away  with  their  oppressive 
formalities. 

It  was  Beranger,  theUf  who,  in  1819,  xntroduoed  to 
M.  Degerando,  the  head  of  the  '^Soci<$t^  pour  Tlnstruc- 
tion  di^mentaire,"  M.  Wilhem — ^then  a  comparatively 
yoong  andunknown^mnsioian — ^whose  admirable  method 
has  at  once  taken  root  and  spread  wide  over  all  the 
kingdom  of  Fruiee,  andy  happily  for  us,  been  recently 
introduced  into  our  own  opuntry  with  ff^  auspices  9f 
permanence. 

So  far  and  so  widely  has  its  hmo  spread,  even  here, 
in  a  short  period,  that  to  detail  its  leading  fsatures  and 
pUos,  is  needless;  sufUce  it  to  say,  that  in  France  its 
Baccess  has  been  tested  in  schools  of  all  kinds  and  of  ^  all 
orders."  I  have  heard  charity  children,  at  a  tender  age, 
singing  difflcult  musical  compositions  at  sight,  with  a 
certainty  and  clearness  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality 
of  the  English  proibsaiony  and  totally  at  yariance  vrith 
the  slightest  idea  of  empirioiBm.  I  have  seen,  also,  the 
pale,  greasy,  grimy  operatives  of  Paris,  when  their  day's 
work  was  over,  thronging  together  eagerly,  in  bodies  of 
one  or  two  hundred,  not  only  to  receive  instruction  in  an 
art  whieh  was  to  amuse  them  as  innocently,  at  least,  as 
the  Sunday  danee,  on  the  strength  of  which  Franee  so 
long  set  itself  forth  as  an  Arcadia  of  gaiety--but  also  to 
lay  up  self-respect  by  having  their  capacities  for  learaing 
eh'cited,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  brought  them  on  a 
nentral  ground  with  those  clothed  with  purple  and  fine 
linen.  It  is  surely  no  li|^t  service  done  to  humanity, 
when  the  great  classes  of  society,  without  displaoement, 
are  taught  that  they  haye  not  only  senses,  bnt  spirits,  in 
common. 

I  can  conceive  no  spectacle  of  a  more  healthy  interest 
than  one  of  the  evening  meetings  at  the  Halle  auz  Draps, 
a  itrge  building  not  Ihr  from  the  Palais  Royal— open  for 
one  or  other  course  of  gratuitous  instruction  every  even- 
ing in  the  week.  The  class  I  heard  take  its  lesson  there, 
nnder  the  tuition  of  an  mdef^tigable  and  excellent  pro- 
rewor— M.  Hubert,  who  has  acted  as  M.  Wilhem's  vice- 
foy  in  diinising  this  method  through  the  different  public 
institutions  of  Paris,  amounted  to  two  hundred  men,  or 
thereabouts.  Some  of  them  were  as  old  as  sixty,  and 
nay  have  heard  The  Marseillaise  sung,  and  seen  The 
Carmagnole  danced  round  the  guillotine ;  some  of  them 
of  that  mischievous  age  which  is  more  mischievous,  as 
M.  Frtfgier  and  other  statisticians  vrill  assure  us,  among 
toe  urchins  of  Paris  than  the  growing  boys  of  any  other 


*  These  dog-kennels  are  now  occupied  by  the  Normal- 
5chool.-E.  T.  M, 


Wa  exhort  our  readers  to  study  the  enUre  pas- 
sage, and  to  profit  by  it,  Wilhem's  method  has 
been  iiiirodu<^  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Hullah, 
fts  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  but  with  the  best  apparent  inclination,  neither 
this  nor  any  other  (qrstem,  has  yet  made  much 
tuOknai  progvess,  if  eyen  a  fair  commencement. 
Yet  there  is  promise.  The  Temperance  Societies 
haye  been  and  will  be  promotiye  of  a  taste  for 

music.    They  will  not  allow  the  topers  to  haye  all 
the  good  Itmss, 

We  are  tempted  by  Mr.  Chorley*s  adventures  in 
an  excursion  to  the  Brocken,  and  by  a  band  of 
runagate  students  from  Gottingen  that  he  encoun- 
tered there,  *^  fine,  lawless,  unkempt  fellows, — ^more 
dirty,  more  good-natured,  and  mors  jovial  than 
anything  of  the  same  order  to  be  found,'*  even,  we 
presume,  near  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  But  we 
shall  pass  this  jovial  hand  to  get  at  our  own  be« 
loved  young  countrymen,  who  seem  to  make  a 
point  of  writing  themselves  down  fool  and  ass,  if 
not  worse,  in  eveiy  **  Stranger's  Book"  that  is  kept 
in  Europe,  and  who,  of  course,  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood on  the  Brocken  s-" 

It  was  vexatious  to  find  Englishmen  of  title  and  fk- 
mily  announcing  their  presence  In  one  of  Nature's  high 
places,  by  dull  and  trivial  jokes,  which  showed  how 
little  admiration  they  could  have  brought  thither.  Cap- 
tain This  chronicled  the  day  when  he  ''Jumped  Jim  Crow 
on  the  Brocken.**  Sir  That,  in  tracing  his  route,  wrote 
himself  down  **  as  having  come  fh)m  nowhere,  and  going 
to  Hell"  The  whole  truth  should  not  be  spoken  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  says  Lord  Chesterfield. 

In  their  night  on  the  Bbockev,  the  Burschtn 
were  probably  prede$erwmsd  to  be  very  joyous,  and 
what  is  the  same  thing,  very  riotous  and  uproari- 
ous; and  they  completely  succeeded.  Amidst  their 
overbrimming  glee  they  sung  or  roared  favourite 
paH'^on^,  whidi  leads  Mr.  Chorley  into  another 
pieoe  of  pleasant  musical  disquisition  on  the  social 
music  of  (Germany,  of  the  kind  that  will  be  popu- 
larly relished.    He  remarks:—' 

These  part-songs  are  too  little  known  in  England,  as 
one  of  the  most  national  and  not  least  engaging  features 
in  modem  German  music.  We  have  rested  upon  our 
glees  with  a  oomplaceney  so  exdusiye  as  to  make  us 
overlook  what  our  neighbonrs  vrere  about.  I  question 
vHiether  these  German  efforts  vrere  known  to  a  doien 
profMSOrs  in  England  beft>re  the  arrival  of  the  brothers 
Uemnana.  The  latter  even  were  by  many,  who  should 
have  known  better,  strangely  eonfbunded  with  the  Tyro- 
lese  minstrels;  though  their  classical  quartett  playing 
(the  best  rehearsed  and  understood  I  have  heard  on  this 
side  the  vrater)  must  have  puzzled  theee  Ikncying  that 
the  wild  national  air  and  the  well-eonstmcted  composi- 
tion were  **  all  one  concern."    .... 

It  is  forty  years  shiee  Zelter  (best  known  in  England 
as  Goethe's  correspondent)  and  his  fHend  Fleming 
fsonded  at  Berlin  a  congregation  of  staid  elderly  men, 
who  met  once  a  month  to  sit  dovm  to  a  good  supper,  and 
to  diversify  the  pleasures  of  the  table  by  singing  four- 
part  songs,  principally  composed  by  themselves.  Their 
number  was  forty;  and  Ihr  the  larger  part  of  it  com- 
posed of  amateurs  or  men  in  ofiloe.  It  was  an  original 
statute  that  no  one  was  eligible  as  a  member  who  was 
not  a  eomposer,  a  poet,  or  a  singer.  During  his  lifetime 
Zelter  was  their  president  and  principal  eomposer;  and 
in  no  branch  of  art,  perhape,  did  his  peculiar  talent  evi- 
dence itself  so  brightly  as  in  these  convivial  eflhsions, 
where  humour,  raeiness,  a  masterly  employment  of  the 
limited  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
poetry  he  took  In  hand,  distinguish  him  among  his  con- 
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temporaries.  Goethe  used  to  give  Ms  songs  to  be  com- 
posed by  Zelter;  and  many  of  them  were  sung  at  the 
Berlin  *'  Liedertafel "  before  they  were  printed  or  known 
elsewhere.  Fleming  also  contributed  some  fkir  musical 
compositions — ^that  to  Horace's  ode^  ''Integer  yitie," 
amongst  others. 

It  vras  in  the  year  1815,  or  thereabouts,  that  Berger, 
Klein,  and  a  younger  generation  of  mnsicianB  founded  a 
young ''  Liedertafel "  society,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
for  the  same  number  of  members.  Friedrich  Forster 
wrote  some  yery  pretty  songs  for  it.  Hof&nann,  the 
noYol  writer  and  kapeUmeitter,  made  it  one  scene  of  his 
strange  and  extravagant  existence;  and  left  behind  him 
there  an  immortal  comic  song — "  Turkische  Musik,"  the 
words  by  Friedrich  Forster.  In  general,  a  gayer  and 
more  spirited  tone  perraded  this  younger  society  than 
belonged  to  their  classical  seniors.  It  was  the  practice 
of  both  bodies  to  inrite  guests  on  holiday  occasions;  and 
by  the  younger  part-singers  ladies  were  admitted  twice 
a-year.  Nothing  could  be  sprightlier  or  pleasanter — a 
little  extra  noise  allowed  for — ^than  these  latter  meetings. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  old  German  Ioto  of  corporate 
processions — ^the  old  affection  for  guilds  and  buigherships 
— found  an  expression  in  the  societies  to  which  tMs 
couple  of  institutions  gave  rise.  They  were  not  long  in 
spreading  fiur  and  wide.  The  good  suppers  became  of 
less  integral  consequence ;  original  compositions  were  not 
always  attainable;  but  in  eyery  town  it  was  natural  to 
collect  the  younger  men  of  all  classes,  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  together.  A  regular  system  of  organization,  of 
dirision  and  subdirision,  has  arranged  itself.  The  town 
societies  in  combination  form  provincial  assemblies,  where 
many  hundreds  come  together.  In  the  north  of  Cier- 
many  the  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  either  school- 
masters or  organists  in  the  towns  and  villages,  or  are 
educated  as  such  at  the  normal  schools,  have  societies  of 
their  own,  and  periodical  celebrations. 

The  provincial  festivals  of  these  societies  are  held  in 
the  good  time  of  the  year,  so  that  open  air  performances 
are  practicable.  A  fine  site,  too,  is  a  thing  always  chosen. 
Not  very  long  before  my  Han  ramble,  the  laedertafeln 
societies  of  that  district  had  been  holding  a  congress  at 
Blankenburg.  The  natural  man  of  the  German,  indeed, 
which  seems  to  require  a  pipe  every  hour,  and  a  refec- 
tion at  every  milestone,  seems  never,  by  the  indulgence 
of  his  appetites,  to  be  coarsened  out  of  his  love  of  Na- 
ture. He  loves  a  fine  view  to  smoke  over ; — ^will  make 
a  riot  in  the  years  of  his  cuh-kood  in  such  a  sanctuary  as 
the  top  of  the  Brocken  over  night,  and  still  earnestly  en- 
joy the  panorama  and  the  mountain  walk  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  might  have  thought  that  the  beer-cellar  and 
'^  the  bosky  bourne  "  must  appeal  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  pilgrims ;  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  There  is  a 
picturesque  spirit  in  all  German  public  festirities,  to 
which  we  never  approach  nearer  than  by  rifling  conser- 
vatories of  their  flowers,  to  die  in  the  stifling  and  olea- 
ginous atmosphere  of  a  ball-room.  These  Liedertafeln 
societies  take  part  in  other  celebrations  not  their  own. 
When  Schiller's  statue  was  inaugurated  in  Stuttgart,  the 
singing  bodies  of  all  the  towns  in  the  districts  round 
about  poured  in  through  the  gates  of  the  town,  one  after 
the  other,  each  with  its  banners  and  its  music,  till  the 
separate  chords,  to  speak  fancifully,  united  in  a  grand 
chorus  in  the  market-place.  And  while  there  exists  a 
well-trained  army  of  volunteer  choristers  ready  to  be 
called  into  action  on  all  occasions — ^it  need  not  be  point- 
ed out  how  different  it  is  in  quality  to  the  bcKly  of  sub- 
ordinates at  once  semi-professional  and  untaught,  at 
whose  mercy  lies  so  much  of  the  best  music  over  to  be 
heard  in  England — I  should  say,  did  lie;  for  part-singiug 
id  now  flourishing  with  us  like  the  bean-tree  in  the  Faery 
Talc. 

It  is  needless,  again,  to  remark  how  the  works  which 
make  a  whole  great  people  vocal, — **  a  whole  country" 
(to  quote  a  forcible  expression  of  Uie  accomplished 
musical  friend  to  whom  I  am  here  indebted  for  my  facts) 
**  absolutely  heave  with  harmony," — ^must  have  a  value 
and  an  interest  in  more  aspects  than  one.  If  we  lay  aside 
the  sober  and  serious  compositions  of  the  elderly  gentle- 
men, and,  on  the  other,  the  familiar  ''Crambambuli," 


and  other  such  ditties  of  the  biirsdken,  (mosieal  weeds 
worth  nobody's  owning,)  there  is  on  every  baud,  and  in 
every  guild,  much  to  interest.  To  offer  an  instance  or 
two  likely  to  be  fkmiliar  to  the  English — Mosio  hu  no- 
thing nobler  in  her  stores  than  the  battle  songs  in  vfairh 
the  harmonies  of  Weber  and  the  burning  words  <rf  Kor- 
ner  are  united.  We  sit  by  our  flresides,  it  is  true,  i&d 
know  not  the  sound  of  an  enemy's  cavalry  in  oar  6tRet», 
nor  the  booming  of  an  enemy's  cannon  withootonrgites; 
and  hence  are  touched  only  faintly  by  the  spell  of  the 
soul  within  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  coldly  to  listet 
to  the  masculine  chords  and  bold  modulations  of  "Lnt- 
sow's  Wild  Chase,"  and  the  *"  Sword  Song,"  ssd  tfae 
*'  Husarendlied."  Again,  we  have  taken  home  to  our- 
selves and  half  nationalised  ''Am  i&Ma,"  among  oor 
"  Black-eyed  Susans  "  and  **  Rule  Britannias,"  becuie 
of  its  spirit  and  beauty; — though  we  cannot  fee!,  an 
dramatically  and  by  going  out  of  ourselves  &b  weU  t« 
from  home,  the  joviality  and  mirth  of  those  who  dvell 
in  a  wine-land,  or  the  kindling  of  such  a  spirit  as  mored 
the  a!tmj  of  Liberators  on  their  return  tmrn  lictory, 
when  within  sight  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  bunt  oat  vith 
one  consent  into  that  noble  melody  which  was  heard 
with  little  ceasing  for  two  days  and  nights  while  thd 
band  was  passing  over  the  river ! 

Honour,  then,  to  the  part-songs  of  Germany,  and  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  them !  is  not  the  worst  toast  ooe 
could  propose  at  a  glee  club. 

There  are  things  in  the  book  mnch  finer  and 
prettier,  and  more  critical,  but  nothing  better 
and  heartier  than  the  above  extract,  and  othen 
of  exactly  the  same  spirit.  Nor  is  our  author  alone 
among  his  countrymen  in  receiving  such  sound  ami 
healthful  impressions  from  the  natural  and  homely 
manners  of  Germany,  though  the  evidences  to  their 
power  over  English  minds  generally  remain  locked 
up  in  a  manuscript  journal ;  rarely  getting  even  the 
small  length  of  a  printed  book.  German  customs 
are  admired  where  they  are,  like  wild-floweis, 
found  indigenous ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  attempt- 
ing to  acclimatise  them.  According  to  Mr.  Cbo^ 
ley,  our  stiff  manners,  expensive  habits,  and  osten- 
tatious tastes,  not  only  mar  our  social  pleasttivs 
but  retard  the  progress  of  music  amongst  as.  A 
late  American  writer  hailed  the  discovery  of  India- 
rubber  clogs  for  the  ladies  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton as  the  era  of  a  happy  change  in  social  mu- 
ners,  as  his  poor  country  women  needed  no  longer 
be  winter-bound ;  frozen  up  for  eight  months  of  the 
twelve,  to  doze  by  their  stupifying  stoves.  The 
citizenesses  of  America  were  only  mud-impeded: 
the  ladies  of  France  and  England,  if  ^of  condition,'* 
are  the  thralls  of  customs  more  chilling  thsn  t 
walk  through  snow-broth.  What  accounts  f^r  (^ 
thriving  condition  of  music  in  Germany,  shows  h} 
a  reflex  light  the  dead- weights,  the  benumbisi;  io- 
fluences  which  retard  its  advancement  among  our- 
selves : — 

The  health  and  prosperity,  indeed,  of  the  best  muse 
of  Germany — ^that  of  combination — ^is  largely  owing  » 
the  friendly  unsuspiciousness  which  manifests  itself  ins 
f^edom  and  ease  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  beA-*- 
ing  upon  Art  with  direct  and  important  infloenee&  Mi^ 
Grundy  is  rarely  heard  of  among  the  young  bdie<  wi 
young  gentlemen  of  the  country,  however  pertinario«-*l5 
they  choose  to  sing  choruses  together  or  practise  the  har- 
mony-music of  instruments.  As  a  friend  of  mine  re- 
marked, when  adverting  to  the  hinderance  which  mtf - 
ners,  as  well  as 'artificial  refinements,  present  to  aj-'| 
and  hearty  combination  of  the  amateurs  of  Eoj^I^^-  "* 
France,  **  the  obstacle,  in  both  countries,  is  the  diffi.  cli^ 
your  ladies  find  in  moving  alone,  withont  «n»n».N 
gentlemen,  and  other  accompaniments  oUv^    ^^ 
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this  U  almost  indispensable  to  such  an  undertaking,  un- 
less it  be  confined  entirely  to  the  inferior  classes.    Now 
our  damsels,  even  at  night,  if  there  are  three  or  fonr  of 
them,  and  an  old  spinster  in  the  rear,  will  roam  about 
and  fear  nothing;  or  the  singing  gentlemen  will  accompany 
them  home;  at  the  bare  idea  of  which  every  French- 
man's morals  would  go  into  fits."  There  is  something  in 
this  worthy  of  honest  attention.    We  cannot,  perhaps, 
return  on  our  track  so  as  to  assume  a  more  primitive 
form  of  manners;  and  no  audacity  is  so  unbridled,  no 
affectation  so  pernicious,  as  the  courage  and  the  artless- 
ness  of  an  acted  simplicity.    The  uneasy  shame  of  the 
first  adult  English  waltzers  was  a  more  dangerous  pro- 
fligacy than  the  unconscious  effirontery  of  many  a  profes- 
sional danteuse,  who  has  been  trained  to  her  exhibitions 
from  her  cradle.    While  exciting  our  energies  for  the 
diffusion  of  Music,  as  a  desirable  and  attainable  house- 
hold guest,  we  shall  labour  in  vain  till  something  is  done 
towards  rendering  it  independent  of  all  cumber,  and  for- 
mality, and  expense;  to  make  it  a  thing  of  daily  love 
and  custom,  and  not  of  show.    We  have  better  voices 
than  the  Germans,  and  a  fair  musical  organization;  but 
the  scientific  training  of  patient  study  is  not  less  want- 
ing among  us,  than  the  social  support  of  a  system  of 
manners  which  shall  give  room  to  the  art  to  move  easily; 
and  by  detaching  it  from  an  exclusive  association  with 
paid  and  public  exhibitions,  deliver  it  from  the  undis- 
tinguishing  ban  under  which  Intellect  and  Morality  have 

so  nnfairly  placed  it 

The  solidity  of  female  musical  accomplishment  in  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  the  deep  root 
which  the  art  maintains  in  the  land.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, this  knowledge  is  found  in  a  society  where  the 
housewifery,  ridiculously  banished  from  our  female  edu- 
cation, is  practised  sedulously  and  with  a  cheerflil  self- 
complacency  ;  where  every  room  bears  tokens  of  the 
tapestry-working  diligence  of  its  female  inmates, — and 
where  in  every  circle  the  Englishman  runs  a  good  chance 
of  being  relieved  ttom  his  uncouth  struggles  at  Gferman 
phraseology  by  being  addressed  clearly  and  elegantly  in 
his  own  language. 

This,  again,  is  worthy  of  profound  study.  We 
admit  its  truth,  but  entertain  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chorley's  high-wrought  expectations  were 
6adly  disappointed  at  Berlin ;  and  he  retorts,  al- 
most bitterly,  upon  Herr  Von  Raumer  for  his  con- 
demnation of  London  music,  and  of  all  music  save 
that  of  the  functionary's  favoured  Prussian  capital. 

Mr.  Chorley  received  his  first  unfavourable  im- 
pressions from  Uie  performance  of  Der  Freischutz; 
and,  in  Berlin,  if  anything  was  likely  to  please 
him,  this  should  have  been  the  very  piece.  It  was 
stark  naught ;  and  as  to  the  most  celebrated  singers, 
those  whose  fame  had  been  trumpeted  before  him 
throughout  Germany! — But  the  musical  world  of 
London  has  had,  and  will  have,  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  persons  criticised. 

The  people  of  Berlin  have  faults,  moral  as  well 
as  musical.  Tliey  are  prone  to  detraction ;  they 
have  had  tongues.  The  following  picture  might, 
however,  apply  to  other  towns : — 

So  kiudly  do  the  inhabitants  welcome  strangers — ^so 
delightful  (in  spite  of  its  touch  of  precision)  is  the  tone 
of  their  society — ^intellectual  without  ostentation — that 
1  cannot  but  wish  they  were  kinder  to  each  other.  To 
pay  a  round  of  visits  in  Berlin  is  like  dancing  the  egg- 
dance,  where  at  every  step  you  are  in  danger  of  break- 
ing a  shell,  and  leaving  a  stain.  If  I  asked,  with  a  na- 
tnral  interest,  about  IrladameYon  Amim,  whose  published 
correspondence  with  Goethe  gives  her  a  claim  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  distinguished  women  of  her  country,  a 
dozen  voices  made  haste  to  assure  me  that  her  letters 
were  no  ^  Letters  of  a  Child,"  and  attacked  her  reputa- 
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tion  with  that  weapon  most  odious  to  women — a  calen- 
dar  of  dates !  Who  ever  thanked  the  Quarterly  roTiewer 
for  disinterring  the  Lynn  register  that  destroyed  our  be- 
lief in  the  early  authorship  of  the  deUghtftil  **  Evelina  f* 

If  I  praised  the  hospitable  attentions  of ,  I  was 

chilled  by  a  direct  '^  You  go  there  ?  It  is  a  hollow  house.!' 
If  I  inquired  in  one  quarter  for  Mendelssohn's  music,  a 
dry  "  Yes,  he  had  talent  as  a  boy,"  discouraged  a  second 
question.  If  I  desired  to  know,  in  a  second,  which  of 
Marschner's  works  were  most  in  favour :  "They  perform 
none  here,"  was  the  certain  answer,  and  as  certain  a  pre- 
lude to  some  story  of  cabal  and  quarrel,  which  it  fatigued 
the  heart  to  hear. 

It  was  the  same  of  every  one  and  everything ; 
"  a  pulling  dovnti,"  as  our  author  happily  says,  "of 
a  shower-bath  charged  with  bitter  waters,  and 
drawing  down  a  discharge  of  those  idle  tales  of 
which  every  great  musician  has  in  turn  been  made 
the  hero,"  In  short,  the  Berlin  of  this  work  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  place,  in  which  nothing  plea- 
sant is  found  by  the  author  or  reader,  save  "  an 
hour"  spent  with  Goethe's  romantic  correspondent, 
the  eccentric  writer  of  the  "Letters  of  a  Child," 
and  another  hour  with  a  mechanist.  Allowing  a 
little  for  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  the  writer, 
there  is  still  much  to  attract  in  his  account  of  the 
highly-gifted  woman,  whose  eflfiisions — if  we,  un- 
like the  Berlin  gossips,  cast  out  of  view  the  parish 
register — are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  ever 
the  teens  gave  to  the  world.  Who  can  ever  forget 
her  pictures  of  Beethoven,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  of 
old  Madame  Goethe,  of  everybody,  but  especially 
of  herself?  Our  own  Lady  Mary  Wortley  was  a 
very  precocious  as  well  as  a  splendid  creature ;  but 
Goethe's  correspondent, — if,  again,  we  neither  que£- 
tion  of  her  extreme  youth,  or  of  the  authenticity  of 
her  famous  epistles, — surpasses  Lady  Maryas  much 
in  talent  as  in  that  bloom  of  the  feelings  which  give 
to  early  girlhood  half  its  charm  and  loveliness. 
But  here  is  the  Child  transformed  into  the  elderly 
woman : — 

That  friend  of  so  many  artists,  and  whose  journals 
and  letters  to  Goethe  have  presented  the  world  with  the 
most  poetical  picture  it  has  yet  received  of  the  master- 
genius  of  German  music, — the  rapt  and  rugged  Beet- 
hoven. Even  were  I  willing  to  publish  what  passed  in  the 
confidence  of  private  intercourse,  to  record  that  inter- 
view in  detail  would  be  impossible.  Such  a  rapid  and 
vivacious  and  ever-changing  flow  of  eloquence  I  never 
encountered,  even  in  a  woman, — ^never  such  a  ftmd  of 
racy  language  and  quaint  illustration,  or  such  a  child- 
like and  artless  nationality.  It  was  like  reading  a  sup- 
pressed page  of  her  strange  and  poetical  "  Letters  of  a 
Child;" — few  celebrated  persons  being  so  identical  on 
paper  and  in  personal  intercourse  as  the  reporter  of  Beet- 
hoven's raptns  for  Goethe's  benefit,  and  the  Lady  of 
Berlin.  Never,  too,  did  I  look  upon  a  more  expressive 
and  striking  countenance  than  Madame  Yon  Arninfi^. 
There  is  a  touch  in  it  of  Mignon  and  Fenella;  a  certain 
gipsy  animation  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  power  of  Time 
to  destroy.  The  hazel  eyes  are  still  as  deep,  tender,  and 
searching  as  when  they  reminded  good  Fran  Yon  Goethe 
of  the  tones  of  the  violoncello.  The  small  and  symme- 
trical figure  is  as  nimble,  and  the  gestures  are  as  impul- 
sive, as  in  the  days  when  their  owner  jumped  into  the 
Maine,  near  Aschaffenburgjon  the  overturn  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  carriage,  to  rescue  the  purse  of  violets  Goethe 
had  thrown  to  her  at  a  party  at  Wieland's,  among  the 
other  treasures  of  the  floating  band-boxes.  The  enthu- 
siasm is  still  untired  which  stirred  the  maiden  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  Tyrolese,  and 
enabled  the  mature  woman  to  master  the  modeller's  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  art,  for  the  purpose  of  dcsin^mg  a 
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monument  to  the  memory  of  her  beloYed  ftiend — as  the 
Btriking  design  at  the  head  of  the  English  yersion  of  the 
**  Letters  of  a  Child  "  testifies.  A  like  ardonr  of  perse- 
verance helped  Madame  Von  Amim  through  the  stndy  of 
a  strange  language,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her 
unique  translation  [into  English]  of  her  own  letters. 

An  encomium  on  these  singular  and  really  beauti- 
ful letters  follows  this  passage,  in  which  those  best 
acquainted  with  them  will  be  the  most  ready  to 
join.  What  might  have  been  Mr.  Chorley's  final 
impression,  had  he  enjoyed  another  and  another, 
and  many  hours  of  Madame  Von  Amim's  brilliant 
conversation,  we  do  not  pretend  to  guess:  he  left 
her  in  rapture,  and  retains  his  first  impressions. 

He  made  another  interesting  visit  in  Berlin.  It 
was  to  the  inventor  of  the  secret  process,  or  ma- 
chine, or  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  fac-similee 
of  ancient  (and  of  course  of  modem)  paintings 
may  be  produced  '^  so  exact  as  to  have  made  many 
cavillers  in  the  first  instance  insist  that  the  im- 
pressions were  copies  wrought  by  the  hand."  In 
1839,  copies  of  a  small  head  by  Rembrandt,  done 
by  this  secret  process,  might  be  seen  in  every  draw- 
ing-room in  Berlin,  and  appeared  quite  as  wonder^ 
ful  as  the  then  novel  Daguenvfype,  Mr.  Chorley 
felt  a  natural  desire  to  visit  the  ingenious  inventor, 
whose  name  is  Leipmann,  and  whose  works  are  now 
known  far  and  wide : — 

His  lodging  (for  one  does  not  speak  of  a  bouse  in  Ger- 
many) was  up  a  gloomy  and  desolate  court,  approached, 
of  course,  by  a  common  stair,  which  was  broken  and 
dirty.  The  two  little  rooms  appeared  yet  more  squalid 
than  the  reality  to  an  English  eye,  &om  the  uncarpeted 
floors,  and  the  close,  loaded  atmosphere  attendant  upon 
•fltove- warmth.  A  few  chairs,  and  a  few  copies  of  the 
Rembrandt  head,  formed  the  principal  fiimiture. 

We  were  ushered  into  this  comfortless  place  by  a  pretty 
fair-haired  girl — such  an  one  as  Sohn  or  Bendemann 
might  tflJie  as  a  model  for  one  of  their  female  figures. 


This  was  an  orphan  whom  the  artist  had  adopted— liis 
sole  confidante — ^his  sole  assistant.  She  watched  erery 
question  we  put  with  a  jeadous  alacrity,  as  if  (woman- 
like) she  feared  that  her  master's  simplicity  might  allow 
him  to  utter  the  secret  her  wit  knew  how  to  oonoeal.  .  . . 

Herr  Liepmann  has  the  softest  German  voice  that  eTcr 
spoke  to  me.  A  thin  and  flaxen  moustache  npon  hi» 
upper  lip  added  to  his  appearance  of  bad  health.  This, 
he  said,  was  largely  owing  to  the  hard  labour  whicli 
he  had  undergone  to  keep  life  and  sonl  together,  whik 
he  was  making  his  experiments.  Originally  a  not  Teiy 
successfiil  painter,  he  had  been  for  years  haunted  bj  & 
notion  of  his  invention ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  laughter  and 
want  of  sympathy  of  all  to  whom  he  had  spoken  of  it,  be 
had  gone  on  studying  the  picture  in  the  Moseum  selected 
as  his  first  experiment  till  he  had  brought  it  awaj,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  ^  hair  by  hair;"  and  arranging  bU 
process — ^working  half  the  night  the  while  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  sealing-wax,  to  gain  time  and  proacA^a  to 
bring  his  plans  to  maturity.  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
fi^er  from  the  conceit  and  self-assertion  so  often  erider. 
in  inventors.  He  listened  to  every  objection  as  to  per- 
manence, univeraal  practicability,  &c.  &«.,  as  meeUj  as 
if  he  had  never  thought  of  such  things  before.  .  .  . 
To  close  the  visit,  we  had  the  King's  letter  brought  out 
which  had  bestowed  npon  the  inventor  an  AoaorariiH. 
amounting  to  some  £20  of  English  money,  with  nanj 
flattering  expressions  of  admiration  and  protection. 

Since  then  the  art  has  made  great  progress :  the  sae- 
cessiVil  jreproduotion  of  a  second  subject,  after  a  eabiitct 
picture  by  Mieris,  has  assured  the  discoverer  that  hb 
invention  is  not  limited,  as  many  declared  it  mnst  be.t-) 
freely-touched  subjects  on  a  large  scale.  Notice  and 
honours  have  flowed  in  upon  him;  but  I  am  mistaken  L' 
he  be  not  too  good  a  German  to  have  beoorae  ether  tbu 
the  same  simple,  unprofessing,  nneonrtier-like  naa  u  1 
saw  in  the  Alexander-strasse. 

We  have  gone  perhaps  too  far  with  our  agreeabk 
travelling  companion;  yet  so  delightful  are  the 
ziz-zag  rambles,  that  we  do  our  readers  kindnfe>s 
in  advising  them  to  follow  at  gieftter  length  tbe 
self-same  course. 


MEMOIR  OF  DR,  JAMIESON. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  some  account,  however 
slight  and  imperfect,  of  an  author  who  has  added 
so  important  a  contribution  to  Scottish  national 
literature  as  the  Dictionary  of  the  Language,  and 
who  long  occupied  a  prominent  and  honourable 
station  in  the  literary  society  of  Scotland,  may  not 
only  be  welcome  to  tiie  public  at  large,  but  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  those  who  possess  his  great  work. 
In  furtherance  of  such  a  design.  Dr.  Jamieson  has 
fortunately  left  valuable  materials,  of  which,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  survivors  of  his  family,  we  have 
been  allowed  the  use. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  long,  and  perpetually 
active  course,  the  Doctor  so  far  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  as  to  throw  together  rather 
copious  memoranda  of  the  principal  occurrences 
of  his  public  and  literary  history.  These,  which 
fill  upwards  of  two  hundred  closely-written  folio 
pages,  he  has  entitled  **  Recollections  of  my  Past 
Life."  They  are  written  with  perfect  simplicity, 
in  a  reflective  spirit,  and  often  with  considerable 
graphic  force.     The  memoranda  are,  however, 


thrown  together  without  much  regard  to  ar- 
rangement, or,  save  at  the  outset^  to  the  older  of 
time ;  but  they  are  pregnant  with  matter.  "  Th<y 
are  meant,"  to  use  the  Doctor^s  own  language. 
;  *'  after  I  am  called  from  this  transitory  scene,  u 
gratify  surviving  friends  who  may  wi^  satisfiic- 
tion  on  facts  and  dates,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained;"  and  he  affectingly  addsy — ^**  ThisDi»w 
appears  the  more  necessary,  for  preventing  mistaken 
at  least ;  as  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  and  AO- 
wise  Disposer  of  my  lot  lately  to  remove  all  tho;^ 
of  my  family  who  might  have  had  it  in  their  pover. 
or  been  most  qualified  to  communicate  such  infor- 
mation after  my  decease." 

These  Reminiscences  were  written  shortly  afU*' 
their  venerable  author  had  lost  the  last  of  four  <nt 
of  the  five  sons  whom  he  had  seen  long  establifM. 
with  credit  and  honour,  in  their  respective  profp?- 
sions ;  and  when  he  was  himself  in  his  seventy-sixtli 
year :  yet  they  bear  no  mark  of  decaying  powers : 
not  even  in  the  handwriting,  which  is  remarkahi> 
clear  and  dbtinct.    For  at  least  sixty  of  thosu 
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years,  Dr.  Jamieson  had  been  an  intelligent  obser- 
ver of  what  was  going  on  around  him ;  and^  for 
upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  he  had  mingled  more 
constantly  and  largely  in  the  different  grades  of 
Scottish  society  than  any  other  indiridual  of  his 
age  whom  we  can  name.  His  range  was  from  the 
humble  manse  of  the  Seceder  pastor,  or  the  yet 
more  humble  fire-side  of  the  cottar,  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  nobility;  and  through  all  the  interme- 
diate links  of  the  literary,  the  religious,  and  the 
professional  circles  of  Scotland.  His  acquaintance 
among  those  aristocratic  Scottish  families  who  have 
been  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  the  national 
literature,  and  for  tiie  encouragement  of  men  of 
letters,  was,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  exten- 
sive ;  and  in  his  frequent  residences  in  London,  he 
appears  to  have  seen  more  or  less  of  almost  every 
eminent  individual  of  the  age.  His  reminiscences 
thus  afford  a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  and  many  char- 
acteristic traits  of  remarkable  individuals,  which, 
ve  trust,  will  not  be  wholly  lost  to  the  world; 
though  we  regret  that  our  limited  space  allows 
us  to  make  but  scanty  use  even  of  what  is  required 
to  elucidate  our  immediate  subject, — ^the  author 
of  ^  The  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language." 

John  Jamibson  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
on  the  3d  March,  1759.  His  father,  Mr.  John 
Jameson,  was  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  two  Seceder 
congregations  which  were  then  established  in  that 
town.  His  mother's  name  was  Cleland.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cleland  of  Edinburgh,  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  and 
who  had  married  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bruce  of  Garlet,  son  of  the  second  brother  of 
Bruce  of  Kennet.  This  reverend  person,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Dr.  Jamieson,  suffered  persecution 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  during  the  troubles  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Jamieson  s  paternal  grandfather, 
William  Jameson,  was  the  farmer  of  Hill  House, 
near  Linlithgow,  in  West  Lothian.  His  eldest 
uncle  was  a  writer  in  Linlithgow ;  and  his  father, 
from  his  profession,  must  have  received  a  univer- 
sity education ;  but  all  the  family  of  Hill  House 
seem  to  have  had  a  tincture  of  letters ;  and  in  a 
copy  of  Viigil,  of  date  1688,  which  the  Doctor  re- 
tained as  a  kind  of  heir-loom,  the  names  of  each  of 
the  sons  were  entered,  followed  by  a  Latin  in- 
scription. He  imagines  that  the  Jamesons  from 
whom  he  was  descended,  may  have  come  originally 
from  Caithness,  an  hypothesis  borne  out  by  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  History  of  the  Family  of  Suther- 
land; and  Mr.  Jameson,  a  writer  in  Alloa,  informed 
him  that  some  centuries  ago,  three  brothers  of  the 
name  had  come  from  the  north;  of  whom  one 
i^ttled  on  the  north  side,  and  two  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Forth.  However  this  may  be,  his  more  im- 
tnediate  ancestor,  his  grandfather,  was  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  related  to  some  of  the  smaller  lairds  of 
the  county,  and  to  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the 
then  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Borrowstoun- 
ness.  The  Doctor,  who  was  tenacious  of  blood- 
relationship  to  the  extremity  of  the  old  Scottish 
kmdly  feeling  for  reckoning  kindred,  thus  counted 
cousins,  through  both  father  and  mother,  with  a  far- 


spread  and  highly  respectable  connexion.  In  early 
life,  for  some  reason  which  he  merely  describes  as 
puerile,  instead  of  following  the  orthography  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  his  own  father,  he  adopted  the 
diflFerent  spelling  of  Jamieson,  which  it  was  judged 
best  that  he  should  retain,  as  he  had  in  this  manner 
subscribed  his  marriage-contract  and  other  docu- 
ments;  but  he  made  his  family  adopt  the  original 
name  of  Jameson. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  family  is,  that  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
two  Seceder  ministers  had  been  a  strict  Scottish 
Episcopalian.  This  fact  Dr.  Jamieson  learned, 
when  advanced  in  life,  from  his  friend,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  when  the  baronet  was  eighty  years  of 
age.  When  a  boy.  Sir  Robert  remembered  Wil- 
liam Jameson  of  Hill  House  as  the  only  church- 
warden of  his  uncle,  then  vicar  of  Riccarton,  and  as 
being  peculiarly  zealous  to  maintain  the  sanctity 
of  the  purlieus  of  the  chapeL  Dr.  Jamieson  be- 
lieves,  that  in  the  common  detestation  of  prelacy 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  his  father  was  actually 
ashamed  to  confess  this  family  degradation :  for  he 
never  could  learn  from  him  of  what  religion  hia 
grandfather  had  been. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  to  use  his  owi  words, 
which  we  wish  we  could  adopt  throughout,  '^  never 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  regular  instruction  intheEng- 
lish  language.  "  My  good  father,''  he  says,  *^  hid 
the  common  prejudice  of  our  nation  against  what 
was  then  called  *  knappM  English  J  "  He  accord- 
ingly placed  the  future  lexicographer  with  a  poor, 
useless  creature  named  Macnoir,  who  on  Sundays 
officiated  as  his  own  precentor;  and  prineipally,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  kind  purpose  of  encouraging 
other  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
schooL  Whatever  Macnoir's  musical  talents  may 
have  been,  he  was  no  English  scholar;  and  his 
most  celebrated  pupil  remarks — *^  This,  some  good- 
humoured  friend  may  be  apt  to  say,  was  a  pretty 
early  initiation  into  that  partiality  for  the  Scottish 
language  which  the  writer  has  eventually  display- 
ed." 

After  this  imperfect  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, he  was,  according  to  a  practice  not  yet  wholly 
exploded  in  Scotland,  where  the  English  language 
is  often  left  to  shift  for  itself,  sent,  in  his  seventh 
year,  to  the  first  class  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Glasgow,  then  taught  by  Mr.  William  Bald,  a 
teacher  quite  of  those  times;  a  man  of  great  hu- 
mour, and  a  boon  companion,  but  suspected,  on  good 
grounds,  of  partiality  towards  the  sons  of  men  of 
rank,  or  of  those  wesdthy  citizens  who  occasionally 
gave  him  a  good  dinner,  and  made  liberal  Candle^ 
mas  Offerings.  These  Annual  Benevolences  long 
remained  a  degradation  to  tlie  Scottish  school- 
master, and  a  detriment  to  the  scholars.  Young 
Jamieson  8  master  received  the  customary  dona- 
tion on  Candlemas  Day,  ex  cathedra*  ^*  On  the 
receipt  of  the  donation  of  each  scholar,"  his  pupil 
relates,  that  ^'  he  proclaimed  to  the  aggregate  classes, 
in  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  one  who 
heard  it,  the  relative  value  of  each  gift.  He  who 
was  of  an  inferior  rank,  or  whose  parents,  perhaps, 
put  a  higher  value  on  money  than  others  did,  on 
presenting  half-a- crown-— which  I  believe  was  the 
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minimum — was  congratulated,  often  in  a  low  tone, 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Latin  term  Vivat, 
If  the  sum  amounted  to  a  crown,  he  received,  in 
return,  the  more  honourable  salutation,  Floreaty — 
as  being  one  who  deserved  to  rise  or  prosper  in  the 
world.  But  if  the  colour  of  gold  gladdened  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  he  exclaimed,  with  greater 
spirit  than  in  any  of  the  former  instances,  Vivat 
Floreatque! — ^as  intimating  that  the  liberal  donor 
merited  not  only  to  live  but  to  flourish**  By  this 
teacher,  the  son  of  the  not  rich  Seceder  minister 
was  ti'eated  so  **  unjustly,"  that  his  father  took  him 
away  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  year.  Mr.  Bald  after- 
wai*ds  attempted  to  apologize  for  his  glaring  in- 
justice to  the  boy,  by  owning  that  he  had  a  claim 
to  the  highest  place  and  the  first  prize,  but  that  as 
there  was  a  high  bet  depending  on  the  head  of  his 
rival  in  the  class,  he  so  manoeuvred  that  the  prize 
should  be  carried  off  by  the  dunce !  Young  Jamie- 
son  s  father  does  not  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
by  paternal  weakness  or  vanity  on  this  occasion. 
Other  parents  had  shared  his  feelings ;  and  the  class 
which,  in  the  first  year,  contained  above  seventy,  in 
the  second  fell  off  to  twenty-four.  The  boy  was  then 
placed  under  a  private  teacher  named  Selkirk,  who 
is  described  as  a  worthy  man,  and  with  whom,  in 
two  years,  and  by  the  unremitting  care  of  his  father 
at  home,  he  made  such  progress,  that  he  was  deemed 
fit  to  enter  the  first  "Humanity,"  or  Latin  class, 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  gently  blames 
his  "  ever- venerated  parent"  for  improperly  hur- 
lying  on  his  education ;  justly  remarking,  that  he 
*^  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  almost  invari- 
able character  of  a  youthful  mind  not  altogether 
obtuse ;  that  though  impressions  seem  to  be  vividly 
received,  they  are  frequently  superficial,  and  give 
place  to  others  that  succeed  them,  which  although 
apparently  received  with  equal  readiness,  often 
exclude  those  that  have  preceded  them."  He  con- 
tinues, *'  I  blush  when  I  recollect  that  I  was  only 
nine  years  of  age  when  I  entered  the  Humanity 
class."  The  professor  was  the  Rev.  George  Muir- 
head,  of  whom  his  pupil  entertained  the  most 
affectionate  recollection,  and  an  "indelible  venera- 
tion." The  Doctor's  reminiscences  contain  a  rich 
mine  of  anecdote  and  of  characteristic  traits  of  the 
professors,  and  of  the  clergy  of  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  those  primitive  days ;  and  also 
of  the  "  old-world  "  gossip  of  his  A  Ima  Mater.  Muir- 
head  was  himself  a  character ;  and  though  something 
of  a  pedant,  an  enthusiastic  scholar.  He  entered 
with  his  whole  soul  into  the  business  of  his  class. 
Classical  reading,  but  above  all,  Virgil^  was  his 
passion.  Wliile  a  country  minister,  he  had,  it  was 
said,  purchased  a  piece  of  groimd  to  improve  in 
the  way  prescribed  by  the  "  Greoigics,"  wliich  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  produced  the  most  natural  con- 
sequences. Once  that  young  Jamieson  wished  to 
borrow  an  amusing,  though  still  a  Latin  book,  from 
the  library  belonging  to  tlie  class,  Muirhead  ad- 
dressed him  with  considerable  sternness — 

"  John!  why  would  you  waste  your  time  on 
books  of  that  kind  ?  " 

"What  would  you  have  me  to  read?"  inquired 
John,  with  all  humility. 

When  the  Professor  rej)lied,  with  great  fervour, 


and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  boy~^  Read 
Virgil,  sir ;  read  hun  night  and  day— read  him 
etertialfy!** 

His  own  copy  of  Virgil  was  as  black  and  veil- 
thumbed  as  the  breviary  of  any  Irish  priest.  The 
other  professors  were  glad  when  the  Session  dosed, 
that  they  might  either  be  off  in  every  direction 
whither  inclination  led,  or  left  at  leisure  for  any 
favourite  study  or  pursuit;  but  "good  old  George 
never  left  the  college,  and  seemed  to  have  no  enjoy- 
ment save  in  stalking  like  a  ghost  through  the 
courts  and  piazzas,  solitarily  occupying  the  scenes 
in  which  all  his  earthly  delight  was  concentrated." 
This  original  boarded  with  the  celebrated  brothers 
Foulis,  who,  as  Printers  to  the  University,  were 
allowed  a  house  witliin  its  precincts.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  that  the 
types,  by  which  they  produced  such  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  typography,  were  cast  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
then  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  college. 

During  his  second  year  at  the  Latin  class,  young 
Jamieson  also  attended  the  first  Greek  class,  which 
was  then  taught  by  Dr.  James  Moor,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Greek  Grammar  which  bean 
his  name.  Though  a  man  of  talents,  he  was  a  leiT 
inferior  teacher  to  Muirhead.  His  habits  were 
irregular  and  dissipated ;  and  he  lost  all  authority 
in  his  class,  which  was  often  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
disorder,  and  the  Professor  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
children ;  for  if  of  Jamieson  s  age,  they  can  he 
called  nothing  else.  To  Jamieson  itte  course  wis, 
he  says,  ^^  almost  entirely  lost,"  and  he  also  con- 
tracted idle  and  trifling  habits.  Thoughhisteschei^s 
words  eloquently  told  him  of  the  beauty  and  el^ 
gance  of  the  Greek  language,  the  teacher's  e:^- 
ample  rendered  a  boy  of  eleven,  fond  of  play, 
indifferent  to  regular  application  or  study.  U 
Dr.  Moor  liimself  forgot  what  lessons  he  had  given 
out,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  juTenUe 
students  would  rigidly  remember  them. 

So  early  in  life  as  this  period,  the  future  anti- 
quary was  beginning  to  discover  a  taste  for  olil 
coins,  and  other  curious  objects,  on  which  he  ei- 
pended  his  pocket-money,  and  also  a  rm  ^ 
poetry.  Both  predilections  were  congenial  to  those 
of  the  dissipated  Professor,  with  whom  Jamiaon 
became  so  far  a  favouiite,  that  be  kindly  explained 
the  coins  the  boy  brought  to  him,  and  would  show 
him  his  own  valuable  collection,  acquired  ^^ 
Moor  had  travelled  with  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Kilmarnock.  In  short,  under  Moor,  his  pupi^ 
seems  to  have  made  progress  in  everything  stve 
his  proper  business,  the  Greek  language,  which  he 
regretted  during  the  whole  of  liis  life.  His  boyish 
negligence  was  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ill* 
health  of  his  father,  who  had  been  struck  ^ith 
palsy,  and  who  subsequently  sustained  no  fr^^ 
than  eighteen  shocks.  Deeply  and  repeatedly  does 
the  Doctor,  in  his  recollections,  regret  his  idleness 
— precious  time  trifled  away  that  could  never  be  re- 
called.   This  regret  is,  however,  oftenest  to  be  found 

in  the  mouths  of  those  who,  like  him,  have  been 
the  most  diligent  and  unremitting  in  study  and  in 
business,  and  who  best  know  the  value  of  tirof' 

So  early  as  the  time  of  his  attendance  on  the 
prelections  of  Professor  Muirhead, his  mind  receive" 
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that  bias  which  influenced  the  literary  pursuits  of 
his  after  life.  "  The  Professor,"  he  says,  "  not 
satisfied  with  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  any 
classical  passage,  was  most  anxious  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils  to  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
terms  that  occurred^in  it;  particularly  pointing  out 
the  shades  of  signification,  hy  which  those  terms, 
viewed  as  synonymous,  differed  from  each  other. 
This  mode  of  illustration,  which,  at  that  time,  I 
suspect,  was  hy  no  means  conmion,  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  attracting  my  attention  to  the  classical 
books,  and  even  to  the  formation  of  language  in 
general,  and  to  it  I  most  probably  may  ascribe 
that  partiality  for  philological  and  etymological 
research  in  which  I  have  ever  since  had  so  much 
pleasure.  I  have  yet  in  my  possession  some  of  the 
notes  which  I  took  down  either  during  the  class 
hours  or  afterwards,  from  my  first  attendance  on 
the  Humanity  Class." 

The  precarious  state  of  his  father's  health  made 
the  studies  of  an  only  surviving  son,  already  des- 
tined to  the  ministry,  be  pushed  forward  with 
anxious  rapidity.    The  friendly  Professor  Muir- 
head  disapproved  and  remonstrated ;  but  there  was 
too  good  reason  for  the  precipitance.    His  father 
(as  the  Doctor  mentions)  long  afterwards  informed 
him,  that  he  was  much  afraid  that,  having  been 
long  a  prisoner  from  complicated  disease,  he  would 
be  early  taken  away ;  and,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
leave  his  son,  he  was  most  desirous  to  forward  his 
classical  and  professional  education.    He  was  ac- 
cordingly next  season  sent  to  the  Logic  Class, 
though,  as  he  remarks,  "  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of 
age  was  quite  unfit  for  studying  the  abstractions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics."    This  year,  also,  he  con- 
siders "entirely  lost,"  and  that  "  it  might  be  blotted 
out  of  the  calendar  of  his  life."    A  second  year 
spent  in  philosophical  studies  was  employed  to  little 
more  purpose ;  and  though  he  now  studied  under 
the  eminent  philosopher.  Dr.  Reid,  he  had  become, 
dunng  his  father's  continued  illness,  too  much,  he 
says,  his  own  master  to  make  any  great  progress 
"either  in  the  Intellectual  or  Moral  powers."     He 
took  some  pleasure  in  the  study  of  Mathematics; 
but  over  Algdtray  on  which  he  consumed  the 
midnight  oil,  the  boy,  very  naturally,  often  fell 
a^^^leep.  His  classical  and  philosophical  studies  were 
certainly  begun  in  very  good  time ;  but  it  is  yet 
more  surprising  to  find  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  admitting  him  as  a  student  of  theology 
at  the  age  of  fourteen !     The  Professor  of  Theology 
among  the  Seceders  at  that  period  was  the  Rev. 
William  Moncrieff  of  Alloa,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
four  ministers  who  had  originally  Seceded  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  from  their  hostility  to  Patron- 
age, and  who,  consequently,  organized  the  Secession 
Church.  Though  not,  according  to  his  distinguished 
pupil,  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  or  of  great 
depth  of  understanding,  MoncriefF  was  possessed  of 
qualities  even  more  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  important  office  of  training  young  men  in  those 
^laysto  the  Secession  ministry;  and  from  the  suavity 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manners, 
he  was  very  popular  among  his  students.    After  at- 
tending Professor  Moncrieff  for  one  season  at  Alloa, 
young  Jamieson  attended  Professor  Anderson  in 


Glasgow,  (afterwards  tlie  founder  of  the  Ander- 
sonian  Institution,)  for  Natural  Philosophy;  for 
which  science  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
taste.  While  at  the  Glasgow  University,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  different  Literary  Societies  formed 
by  the  students  for  mutual  improvement.  These 
were  then  the  Edectie^  the  Dialectic^  and  the  Aca- 
demic; and  he  was  successively  a  member  of  each 
of  them.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  college 
class-rooms,  and  were  weU  attended  by  students 
and  visiters.  Sometimes  the  professors  graced  the 
ingenuous  youths  with  their  presence,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  diligence. 

The  Doctor  relates  many beautifulinstancesof  the 
mutual  respect  and  cordial  regard  which  then  sub- 
sbted  among  the  different  denominations  of  the 
clergy  of  Glasgow,  and  which  was  peculiarly  mani- 
fested towards  his  father  during  his  severe  and 
protracted  illness.  Comparing  modem  times  with 
those  better  days,  he  says : — 

**  If  matters  go  on,  as  they  liave  done,  in  our 
highly  favoured  country  for  some  time  past,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  as  little  genuine  love  will  be 
found  as  there  was  among  the  Pharisees,  who, 
from  sheer  influence  of  party,  in  a  certain  sense, 
stiU  *  loved  one  another,'  while  they  looked  on  all 
who  differed  from  them  in  no  other  light  than  they 
did  on  Sadducees.  May  the  Gt>d  of  aU  Grace  give 
a  merciful  check  to  this  spirit,  which  is  not  from 
Him!" 

Dr.  Jamieson  was  himself,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  distinguished  by  a  liberal  and 
truly  Catholic  spirit.  His  friends  and  intimate 
associates  were  found  among  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations, though  he  conscientiously  held  by  his 
own  opinions.  If  he  ever  lacked  charity,  it  appears 
to  have  been  towards  the  Unitarians,  a  fact  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for  by  his  early  controversy  with 
Macgill  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Episcopalians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  among  his  friends,  even  when 
his  position  as  the  young  minbter  of  a  small,  ob- 
scure, and  not  over-enlightened  congregation  of 
Seceders,  in  a  country  town,  made  the  association 
dangerous  to  himself  with  his  jealous  flock. 

From  his  earliest  years.  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  to 
have  had  the  happy  art  of  making  friends  of  the 
wise  and  the  worthy,  and  especially  of  persons 
distinguished  for  natural  powers  of  mind,  or  for 
great  literary  attainments.  He  had  the  no  less 
enviable  power  of  retaining  the  regard  he  had 
attracted,  and  of  disposing  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  to  forward  his  views,  whether 
these  were  for  personal  or  public  objects.  A 
really  remarkable  degree  of  interest  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  his  prosperity,  and  in  that  of  his  large 
family,  at  every  period  of  life.  From  boyhood  he 
had  been  cordially  received  into  what  may  assuredly 
be  called  the  best  society  at  that  period  known  in 
Scotland, — namely,  that  of  eminent  friendly  profes- 
sors, clergymen  distinguished  by  talents  and  piety, 
and  religious  families  among  the  ancient  gentry. 
While  comparatively  a  boy,  attending  the  class  of 
the  Rev.  William  MoncriefF,  at  Alloa,  he  frequently 
visited  that  remarkable  relic  of  the  olden  time,  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  or  '*  The 
Lady  of  Clackmannan^"  as  she  was  more  usually 
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termed ;  in  whose  house  his  grandmothet,  Rachael 
Bruce,  had  been  a  frequent  guest  two  generations 
before.  Indeed,  the  excellent  Doctor  appears  to 
have  been,from  boyhood  to  old  age,a  kind  of  pet  with 
ladies  of  rank  and  talent,  who  were  among  his  most 
zealous  friends,  anxious  in  forwarding  all  his  pro- 
jects. The  earliest,  if  not  the  noblest,  of  this  number 
was  the  venerable  Lady  Clackmannan,  the  widow 
of  the  representative  of  the  royal  lineage  of  Bruce. 
Dr.  Jamieson's  reminiscences  of  this  gentlewoman 
and  her  "  troops  of  friends,"  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  are  replete  with  touching  interest.  Clackman- 
nan House  was  then  the  rendezvous'of  all  who  boasted 


of  any  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  Bruce,  or  who  were    in  this  ambiguous  form,  but  this  zealous  young  l&d y 


cobites  especially  disliked.  Dr.  Jamteson'sWhiggyi 
grandmother,  Rachael,  when  a  young  woman,  had 
been  almost  as  zealous  for  her  peculiar  opinions  aa 
Mause  Headrigg.  When  she  and  the  rest  of  her  family 
chanced  to  dine  at  Clackmannan  House,  she  alone 
tegtifiedy  by  keeping  her  seat  while  grace  was 
said,  abhorrence  of  the  prelatic  superstition  under 
which  her  worthy  father  had  been  persecuted.  The 
health  of  **The  King"  was  then  generally  ^ren, 
without  the  addition  of  the  proper  name ;  to  spare 
the  delicate  consciences  of  Whigs  and  Jacohit«^ 
and  to  keep  the  latter  out  of  tlie  clutches  of  the 
law.    Lady  Clackmannan  usually  gave  the  tv&>t 


Jacobites:  and  here,  consequently,  the  youthful 
student  of  theology  must  have  met  with  much  de- 
lightful society.    The  good  old  lady's  means  were 
by  this  time  much  circumscribed,  as  the  territorial 
property  of  the  family  had  been  greatly  impaired  ; 
yet  she  kept  a  house  as  open  as  her  heart,  and  the 
cruise  and  the  barrel  failed  not.    Here  Jamieson 
first  heard,  with  distant  awe,  of  the  Abyssinian  tra- 
veller Bruce,  who  was  of  the  same  stock ;  and  whom 
he  vindicates,  by  substantial  facts,  from  the  charges 
once  brought  against  him  by  thoughtlessness  and 
malignity ;  though  time  has  since  established  his 
veracity  beyond  a  doubt.    Old  Lady  Clackmannan 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  world  at  large  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Bums,  who,  as  enthusiastic  a  Ja» 
cobite  as  herself,  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  spor- 
tively dubbed  knight  by  her,  with  the  sword  of  her 
great  ancestor,  Robert  the  Bruce.    According  to 
Dr.  Jamieson*8  recollection  of  this  interesting  old 
lady,  ^  she  did  not  appear  gifted  with  much  intel- 
lect, but  she  made  up  for  the  want  of  this  by  the 
warmth  of  her  affections."    She  spoke  the  broad 
Scotch  of  her  age,  and  her  conversation  possessed 
considerable  humour  and  naiveU,    She  was  herself 
a  Bruce,  of  the  family  of  Newton  ;  and  had  mar- 
ried Henry,  the  last  representative  of  the  ancient 
House  of  Clackmannan.    Her  brother,  then  Dr. 
Bruce  of  Cowden  or  Growdmy  a  sweet  retirement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Devon,  was  grandfather  to  the 
present  Countess  of  Airley.     The  whole  family 
were  keen  Jacobites,  though  the  Bruces  had  also 
in  Dr.  Jamieson's  ancestor,  a  Whig  or  Presbyterian 
branch.    Her  immediate  predecessor,  the  widow 
of  Sir  David  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mackenzie  of  Tarbet,  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1715  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  ser- 
vice of  King  James,  and  rode  to  Perth  at  their 
haad,  with  holster  pistols  before  her.    For  her  zeal 
against  the  Presbyterians  and  Hanoverians,  this  lady 
was  nicknamed,  by  the  Whiggish  parish  minister, 
^'  The  de'il  o'  the  garrison."    The  Doctor's  ancient 
friend  was^  if  as  determined,  more  womanly  in  her 
expressions  of  hostility.    One  day  when  she  was 
gratifying  young  Jamieson's  passion  for  old  coins 
and  medaJs  by  exhibiting  her  own  collection,  she 
showed  him,  among  others,  a  medal  of  Clementina, 
the  daughter  of  Sobieski,  and  the  consort  of  the 
first  Pretender.    While  doing  this  she  gave  him  a 
familiar  jog  on  the  arm,  as  was  her  frequent  prac- 
tice with  favourites,  saying,  *'  Mind,  my  man,  this 
is  no  Pug  !'* — in  fusion  to  the  nez  retrmuMi  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  a  fruitful  royal  vine  whom  the  Ja- 


always  added  aloud,  "  King  George."    Yet,  th«e 
differences  in  politics  and  religious  faith  provoked 
no  resentment,  produced  no  alienation  of  affection. 
In  recollection  of  his  grandmother^s  zeal,  Dr. 
Jamieson  tells  a  good  anecdote  of  a  small  Highluvi 
laird,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  Grahameof 
Blairvokie,  who,  though  he  had  been  octf  in  the '4.% 
ventured,  after  a  time,  to  reappear ;  and  once, 
rather  rashly,  risked  joining  a  drinking  party  J 
military  officers  in  Glasgow.    When  the  toast  can-.- 
to  him  he  gave  the  usual  d/ouhU  entendre,  ^  Th 
Kinfff*  on  which   a  petulant   young  ofiicei  de- 
manded, "Which  king  do  you  mean,  Sir?**  *!' 
there  be  twa,"  replied  Blairvokie  drily,  "  ye  miv 
take  your  shoioe  o'  them."    At  a  much  later  {)en^ 
of  life  Dr.  Jamieson  met  at  Tyningham,  the  seat  •  f 
the  Earl  of  Haddington,   (with  whom,  durir.;' 
the  life  of  the  Countess,  he  was  a  frequent  guest,} 
Mr.  Livingston,   an  accomplished  gentlemen,  a 
well-known  Jacobite,  and  the  supposed  repre^- 
tative  of  an  attainted  family.     Mr.  Living^n 
had  been  employed  by  Greorge  the  III.  in  the  Jeii- 
oate  office  of  breaking  off  the  marriage  oontnrtc^ 
between  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  LadjAui^^i 
Murray,  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Dmudok  : 
a  marriage,  by  the  way,  which  Dr  Jamieeon  con- 
siders solemnly  contracted  and  **  unquestionaUy 
lawful  and  obligatory  in  the  sight  of  God."  ^1»*o 
Mr.  Livingston  was  presented  to  their  Majesties  K- 
fore  setting  out  on  his  expedition,  the  Queen,  ''''^^ 
was  not  thought  to  possess  a  great  degree  of  tut 
or  delicacy,"   abruptly  said,   **  Livingston,  ^r* 
not  you  out  in  the  last  rebellion  ?"    He  Ky\^\ 
with  perfect  self-possession,  **No,  Madam;  «i; 
may  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  only  reason  of  thi» 
was,  that  I  was  then  too  young."    The  anecJcu^ 
may  not  be  new,  but  the  Doctor  heard  it  from  th- 
lips  of  the  actor,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  ii*- 
who  told  him  other  facta,  particularly  of  the  <ie- 
pravity  of  German  Professors,  which  we  sIko*** 
consider  not  a  little  questionable.  ^ 

Difference  of  political  and  religious  opinion  b«^ 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Lady  of  Clackmannan,  n 
power  to  sow  distrust  or  b^t  even  the  w»««pif i^* 
of  treachery  among  friends  and  dannidi  m^ 
Her  husband,  thelast  lineal  deecendantof  histoih* 
was  long  compelled  to  skulk,  after  the  £atal  eTec*' 
of  1745,  and  was  known  to  many  of  the  vi«te^ 
to  be  concealed  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  ClackininnaD 
Tower.  He  died  m  1772.  His  widow  Uved  after  hi^ 
decease  for  twenty  years,  and  died  at  the  wp?  ^^  ^'' 
leaving  the  Eari  of  Elgin  and  Bruce  of  Kennet  w 
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contend  for  the  honour  of  the  chieftainship.    Lady 
Clackmannan  bequeathed  the  family-tree,  which 
hung  in  her  dining  saloon,  and  the  two-handed 
sword  said  to  have  been  wielded  by  King  Robert 
Bruce  at  Banuockbum,  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  When 
Dr.  Jamieson  was  on  a  Tisit  to  the  Earl,  at  Broom- 
hall,  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  these  precious 
relics,  which  he  so  much  longed  to  behold  again, 
were  with  difficulty  discovered  after  a  search  of 
three  days  among  the  other  lumber  of  a  garret ! 
The  Doctor  had  a  personal  interest  in  this  search, 
independently  of  his  antiquarian  tastes;  for  he 
wished  to  see  what  was  said  of  his  great-grand- 
father, Bruce  of  Garlet,  the  father  of  the  spirited 
Rachael.    A  fine  trait  is  related  of  the  heir  of  that 
property,  the  brother  of  this  young  lady.    On  the 
death  of  their  father,  he  made  it  entirely  over  to 
her;  saying,  *4t  was  littleenough  for  Rachael,"  and, 
like  a  noble  and  adventurous  young  Scot,  sought  hb 
fortunes  abroad.  He  settled  in  Barbadoes,  where  he 
made  a  fortune,  and  established  a  flourishing  family; 
with  whose  descendants  Dr.  Jamieson  in  after  years 
affectionately  counted  cousinship.  The  small  atten- 
tion shown  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  family  relics, 
90  precious  as  the  sword  of  the  Bruce,  led  the  candid 
Doctor  to  infer  that  the  stories  propagated  against 
his  lordship,  in  relation  to  the  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Tweddell,  must  have  been  calumnies;  and  that  the 
papers  were  much  more  likely  to  have  been  lost  or 
misUid  by  the  Ambassador,  through  carelessness, 
than  purloined.    It  is  proper  to  say,  that  probable 
as  this  inference  was^  it  was  not  the  fact ;  for  the 
earl  long  afterwards  obtained,  and  showed  Dr. 
Jamieson  proo&  that  the  manuscripts,  failing  other 
means,  had  been  sent  from  Pera  to  the  British  Con- 
sol  at  Smyrna,  to  be  thence  forwarded  to  England, 
longf  after  Lord  Elgin  had  left  Constantinople.    So 
much  for  rash  and  severe  judgments  in  matters  of 
this  sort 

But  Dr.  Jamieson  is  still  but  a  lad  attending  the 
Theological  Lectures  of  Mr.  Moncrieff  at  Alloa,  and 
enjoying  an  occasional  holiday  at  Clackmannan 
House,  where  his  grandmother  had  gone  of  yore ; 
or  visiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Randall  of  Stirling,  the 
father  of  hia  friend.  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  after- 
wards of  Mulrhouse.  The  worthy  minister  of  Stir- 
ling, who  was  of  a  much  more  generous  and  cordial 
nature  than  his  better-known  son,  would  fain,  as  a 
friend,  have  advised  the  young  and  active-minded 
student  to  leave  the  Secession  and  direct  his  views  to 
the  Established  Church,  which  held  out  a  more  in- 
viting prospect  to  a  youth  of  talents ;  for  such  Jamie- 
son, even  then,  must  have  appeared  to  strangers. 
But  the  strong  desire  of  his  father,  his  immediate 
connexions  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  every  kind- 
ly influence  that  had  hung  around  his  youth,  bound 
him  to  the  Secession ;  though  the  name  of  Seceder 
was  still  a  reproach,  provocative  of  that  **  dread 
langh"  which  a  youth  bears  with  difficulty.  The 
fint  Methodists  in  the  darker  parts  of  England  were 
not  treated  with  more  ignominy  and  scorn,  and 
actual  persecution,  than  the  poor  Seceders  at  that 
period.  But  the  young  student  did  not  flinch  from 
his  standard  ;  nor  did  he  ever  repent  the  sacrifice  ; 
though  he  seems  to  have  felt,  and  at  times  almost 
bitterly,  the  peculiar  evils  which  annoy,  and  harass 


too  many  dependent  dissenting  ministers.  He  at 
one  time  conceived  a  boyish  fancy  for  studying 
medicine,  but  gave  it  up  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  his  father,  who  was  bent  upon  seeing  him  enter 
upon  the  sacred  ofBce  to  which  he  had  early  been 
destined. 

After  he  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  student  in 
Theology,  instead  of  condescending  to  resume  the 
red  gown  of  the  Glasgow  student,  he  repaired  to 
Edinburgh  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  lived,  while 
there,  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr. 
Cleland.  He  here  attended  the  prelections  of  the 
eminent  Dugald  Stewart,  then  but  a  young  man 
himself.  He  also  studied  the  Hebrew  language  in 
a  private  class  ;  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  a 
Society  of  Theological  Students,  who  met  once 
a-week  in  the  class-room  of  the  Hebrew  Professor 
in  the  University.  ^'  A  man  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  adorned  by  singular  modesty,"  was  this  Pro- 
fessor, who  bore  the  honorary  descriptive  title — 
or  nick-name— of  the  Rahbi  Robertson.  If  ever 
Dr.  Jamieson's  reminiscences  are  given  to  the 
world,  his  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  of  tlie 
Professors  and  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  61as'> 
gow,  and  of  the  eminent  Clergy  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  latter  city,  of  whom  some  were 
great  originals,  will  be  perused  with  interest.  In 
these  "  Recollections,"  will  be  found  the  origin  of 
many  families,  that  have  since  risen  to  fortune  and 
station,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  To  us  it 
appears  that  a  history  of  those  virtuous  and  pros- 
perous families,  which  have  in  Scotland  sprung  from 

Beneath  the  altar's  sacred  shade, 
would  prove  much  more  interesting,  and  far  more 
valuable,  than  any  Peerage  or  Baronetage;  dis- 
playing, as  it  must,  in  every  page,  the  importance 
of  education,  and  of  those  habits  of  frugality, 
perseverance,  and  self-reliance,  which  has  raised 
so  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 
Established  and  Dissenting,  to  eminence  and  for- 
tune in  the  highest  walks  of  professional  and  com- 
mercial life. 

Though  so  much  genuine  love  and  charity  were 
displayed  in  the  intercourse  of  the  clergy  of  Glas- 
gow with  their  sick  brother  of  the  Secession,  there 
was,  as  has  been  noticed,  much  contumely  to  be 
endured  by  his  son,  and  that  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
galling  to  a  young  mind.  He  says,  that  from  his 
very  entrance  into  the  University,  he  had  to  struggle 
with  the  petty  persecution  of  his  fellow-students, 
whose  malignity  was  the  result  of  their  ignorance. 
He  was  invariably  distinguished  by  a  party  nick- 
name, often  accompanied  by  abusive  epithets.  The 
most  virulent  in  this  petty  warfare  were  the  Irish 
students,  who  then  came  over  to  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities in  great  numbers,  and  who  could  not  suffer 
this  new  kind  of  Swaddisr  to  escape  their  imper- 
tinence. "  The  worst "  of  his  juvenile  persecutors, 
he  says,  "  were  rude  and  irreligious  young  Irish- 
men, whose  relations  were  able  to  provide  for  them  in 
the  Established  Church  of  our  sister  island.  None 
of  them  knew  what  the  term  Seceder  meant,  though 
many  a  curse  they  conjoined  with  it.  They  only 
knew  that  it  was  some  scheme  of  religion  different 
from  that  which  had  the  protection  of  the  law  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  from  that  in  Ireland,  on  which 
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alone  tliey  could  depend  for  *  a  morsel  of  bread.' " 
Is  it  surprising  that  with  such  Successors  to  the 
Apostles,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  spi'ead 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  Pro- 
testantism has  decayed  ? 

During  the  young  student's  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  made  many  valuable  and  desirable  ac- 
quaintances, and  acquired  some  useful  friends.  Of 
this  number  was  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
who  continued  the  friend  of  Jamieson  for  the 
remainder  of  his  honoured  life.  Of  this  excellent 
person,  and  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  metropo- 
litan clergy  and  the  leading  characters  that  then  fig- 
ured in  the  religious  world.  Dr.  Jamieson  retained  a 
vivid  recollection ;  and  he  has  graphically  described 
many  of  them  in  his  Reminiscences.  Dr.  Erskine 
commanded  his  veneration  and  love,  but  he  also 
felt  great  respect  for  the  Evangelical  Doctor's  Mo- 
derate colleague,  the  celebrated  Principal  Robert- 
son, the  historian.  Robertson  was  long  the  leader  of 
the  Moderate  party  in  the  Kirk  Courts ;  and  though 
a  conscientious  Seceder,  and  one  in  a  manner  dedi- 
cated from  his  birth  to  the  service  of  the  Secession 
Church,  young  Jamieson,  on  witnessing  the  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  Robertson  conducted  busi- 
ness in  the  Church  Courts,  felt,  in  his  own  words, 
"  That  if  he  were  to  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical 
leader,  or  call  any  man  a  master  in  divine  matters, 
he  would  prefer  the  Principal  in  this  character  to 
any  man  he  had  ever  seen ;  for  he  conducted  busi- 
ness with  so  much  dignity  and  suavity  of  manner, 
that  those  who  followed  seemed  to  be  led  by  a 
silken  cord.  He  might  cajole,  but  he  never  cud- 
gelled his  troops."  Of  the  once  popular  and  cele- 
brated sermons  of  Dr.  Blair,  then  in  their  first 
vogue,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  an 
intimate  friend  of  young  Jamieson's,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  said  to 
him,  **  There  are  many  heresies  of  omission  in  these 
discourses." 

These  "Recollections"  contain  some  very  re- 
markable instances  of  the  arrogance,  senseless 
pride,  vain-glory,  and  assumption  of  clergymen, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  have  risen  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  society.  Dr.  Jamieson  rightly 
thought,  that,  although  of  aU  professions  the  cleri- 
cal should  be  most  exempt  from  vanity,  arrogance, 
and  spiritual  pride,  yet  it  seemed  the  most  readily 
of  any  to  expose  the  aspirant  to  the  power  of  those 
odious  feelings. 

Dr.  Jamieson  introduces  this  subject  in  refer- 
ring to  a  plan  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to 
support  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dunfermline 
by  a  legal  assessment,  but  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  senior  minister,  who  would  no  more, 
says  the  Doctor,  deign  to  associate  in  any  scheme 
of  benevolence  with  "  unhallowed  Seceders,  Epis- 
copalians, Independents,  or  Baptists,  than  if,  in- 
stead of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  had  been  the 
mitred  Abbot  of  Dunfermline."  Following  out 
this  subject,  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  **  Can  that  ob- 
servation be  well-founded  which  I  have  heard  a 
thousand  times,  that  of  all  men,  those  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  are  most  eager  for  the  possession  of 
power.  I  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  pre- 
judiced  against  what  would  be  called  my  o^vu  cloth ; 


but  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  leligiinu 
professions,  seems  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  remark, 
however  invidious  it  may  appear  at  first  sight ; 
and  to  represent  it  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
the  love  of  power  in  men  invested  with  a  sacnd 
character,  has,  however  variously  modified  or  dis- 
guised, been  the  origin  of  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  contentions  and  calamities  which  haye  deso- 
lated civil  society.  It  would  give  me  great  plea- 
sure could  I,  on  just  grounds,  deny  the  truth  of 
this  assertion ;  but  I  must  conscientiously  acknow- 
ledge, that  were  I  to  do  so,  I  must  act  against  my 
own  conviction."  The  Doctor,  who  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  clerical  character  in  all  itsphaseS) 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  opinion  by  specific  in- 
stances; remarking,  **  The  greater  part  of  ecclesi- 
astics having  sprung  from  the  lower  ranks,  hare 
not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  such  domestic  educa- 
tion as  could  tend  to  enlarge  or  liberalize  their 
minds,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  devotement  made  of 
them,  by  parents,  to  a  superior  statton  in  society, 
have  been,  from  their  childhood,  inflated  with  the 
idea  of  their  personal  ^superiority  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  who  are  leh  to  drodge  on 
in  the  same  lowly  sphere  as  their  fathers.  I  have 
known  one,  the  son  of  a  common  ploughman,  who 
when  yet  a  mere  boy,  after  he  had  been,  for  a  few 
months,  attending  philosophical  prelections  at  a 
kind  of  academy,  as  preparatory  to  theologicii 
studies,  instead  of  eating  at  the  same  coarse  boaid 
at  which  his  parents  and  other  relations  were  wont 
to  partake  their  humble  fare,  had  a  small  stool 
— ^for  there  was  no  other  alternative-— placed  for 
himself  in  a  comer  of  the  inner  apartment,  and 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  at  which  he  sat  in  soli- 
tary dignity.  Had  he  possessed  any  proper  feelimri 
he  would  have  spumed  such  a  distinction;  hot  it 
ministered  to  his  nascent  pride,  and  had,  I  baTen> 
doubt,  great  influence  in  forming  his  fntnre  cha^ 
acter  of  lordly  assumption." 
In  this  case,  as  in  most  others, 

The  boy  was  father  to  the  man ; 
but  the  particular  symptoms  are  of  little  oompan* 
tive  consequence.    This  clergyman,  however,  af- 
fected to  contemn  all  pretensions  to  good  birth  or 
gentle  breeding  until  he  married  a  woman  d 
family.    From  that  day,  his  invariable  toast,  afier 
dinner,  was  in  honour  of  the  family  with  which 
he  had  obtained  an  alliance ;  while  the  paternal 
house  which  had  sacrificed  to  his  pride,  and  made 
him  a  scholar  and  a  great  man,  was,  of  course,  sunk 
into  total  oblivion.    The  case  is  by  no  means  rare, 
but  it  is  edifying.    Dr.  Jamieson  endearonrs  to 
trace  some  other  causes  of  this  conunon  failing  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  of  all  persons  possessed  of  ^iritw 
superiority,   concluding  thus : — ^**  Many  a  Wy 
abbess  has  been  in  effect  as  absolute  in  her  convent 
as  Catherine  the  Empress  of  Russia  on  her  throne. 
No  temptation  or  ambition  is  so  strong  as  that 
of  enthralling  or  subjugating  Mind.     All  oth^' 
kinds  of  tyranny  and  power  are  poor  and  vnlgar  in 
the  comparison.  Dr.  Jamieson  continues, — *^ Tomen 
bearing  a  spiritual  character,  the  temptation  has 
been  strong ;  because  as  religion  respectsan  unknown 
state,  a  greater  opportunity  has  been  afforded  them 
of  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  bulk  of  maokind, 
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than  that  arisingftoni  the  influence  of  fear  in  legard 
to  objects  within  the  grasp  of  their  senses;  and 
nothing  tliat  is  merely  temporal  can  have  the  same 
influence  in  subjnga^g  the  mind,  as  a  firm  belief, 
that  the  individual  who  lays  claim  to  this  power 
holds  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  eternal  world. " 
After  attending  the  Theological  class  for  six 
sessions,  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  was,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  be  taken 
on  trials  for  license ;  and  in  July  1779,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
Secession  Church,  the  moment  that  a  young  man 
obtains  license,  he  is  kept  on  hard  duty,  receiving 
regular  appointments  to  preach  within  the  bounds 
of  the  presbytery  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 
This  would  seem  a  most  important  part  of  the 
training  for  the  regular  ministry ;  though,  by  it, 
much  time  may  not  be  allowed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sermons,  between  the  period  when  the 
licentiates  close  their  public  theological  studies,  and 
commence  their  itinerancy.  In  the  district  in  which 
Jamieson's  duties  lay,  there  were  at  the  time  many 
vacancies,  and  also  the  germs  of  new  congrega- 
tions ;  and  the  scenes  of  his  labours  on  successive 
Sabbaths  lay  often  far  apart.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  preacher  was  at  Clonmell  in  Carrick  in  Ayr- 
shire, then  a  very  dreary  and  poor  place.  From 
the  first  he  seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  this 
small  isolated  congregation  wished  to  obtain  the 
young  preacher  as  Uieir  pastor ;  but  to  this  he  gave 
no  encouragement,  deeming  it  his  duty  to  leave 
such  matters  to  the  regular  authorities,  applied  to 
through  the  forms  usual  upon  such  occasions.  His 
next  appointment  was  to  the  Isle  of  Bute  and 
Cowal,  in  Argyleshire.  The  picture  which  he  gives 
of  characters  and  of  manners,  now  more  than  sixty 
years  past,  and  their  contrast  with  present  times,  is 
not  a  Uttle  striking.  The  venerable  Doctor,  in  old 
age,  relates,  ^  I  found  my  situation  on  this  beautiful 
island  very  comfortable.  The  place  of  preaching 
was  in  Rothesay.  I  lodged  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
parish  of  Kingarth ;  and  I  never  met  with  more 

kindness  from  any  man  than  from y  the 

minister  of  the  parish."  This  was  not  at  all  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Doctor's  subsequent  experiences  of 
the  Established  ministers  in  other  parishes,  and  par- 
ticularly when  he  came  to  be  settled  in  Forfar.  A 
nephew  of  the  minister  of  Kingarth  had  written 
from  Glasgow,  apprizing  him  of  the  young  Seceder 
preacher's  invasionof  his  parish,  and  recommending 
the  encroacher  to  his  kindness.  The  Doctor  con- 
tinues, ^^I  had  no  sooner  taken  up  my  residence  than 
he  came  to  call  for  me,  and  urged  me  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner  to  come  to  his  manse.  When 
1  expressed  my  sense  of  his  great  kindness,  declin- 
ing to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  as  delicately  as  I 
could,  he  told  me  that  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal, 
he  would  attribute  it  solely  to  bigotry;  as  he  sup- 
posed, I  could  have  no  other  reason  for  pre- 
ferring the  accommodation  of  a  cottage  to  that  of 
his  house,  save  my  unwillingness  to  reside  under 
the  roof  of  a  kirk  minister.*'  To  convince  him  of 
the  reverse,  the  young  Seceder  finally  agreed  to 
spend  cne  night  at  the  manse ;  a  proceeding  pro- 
bably somewhat  hazardous,  from  the  jealousy  of 
inch  pxtercourse  sometimes  felt  by  the  dissenting 


flocks.  This  clergyman  belonged  to  a  class  of 
Moderates  which  has  for  ever  passed  away.  He 
went  out  daily  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  often 
stepping  into  the  cottage,  surprised  the  Seceder 
preacher  poring  over  his  next  Sabbath  day's  dis- 
course. The  Doctor  narrates :  '^  He  often  found 
me  writing,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was  studying 
a  sermon  or  a  lecture,  he  laughed  at  my  diligence ; 
asking  me  if  I  had  no  old  discourses ;  and  assuring 
me  that  they  would  do  perfectly  well  in  Bute.  ^  I 
have  been  so  many  years  in  this  parish,  (I  forget 
how  many  he  specified,)  and  I  never  had  more 
than  four  sermons.  I  go  through  them  every 
month.  All  that  I  do  is  to  change  the  texts;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  my  hearers,  except 
blind  Davidy  observes  that  they  are  still  the  same.' 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  '  If  you  were  settled  you 
would  visit  your  congregation,  I  suppose.'  *I 
would  certainly  reckon  it  my  duty,'  I  replied. 

*  Well,'  he  rejoined,  *  I  visit  all  my  parish  every 
year;  but  not  just  in  the  way  you  would  take. 
You'U  be  for  giving  them  a  long  exhortation  and 
a  prayer;  that's  no'  my  way.  I  divide  my  whole 
parish  into  three  districts,  and  visit  them  on  three 
different  days.  I  intimate  from  the  pulpit,  that 
on  such  a  day  I  expect  such  a  quarter  to  attend  at 
a  certain  hour  at  the  public-house  of  the  elackan; 
and  I  give  them  a  gude  pot-full  of  kail,  and  a  ream- 
ing bowl  of  punch,  and  send  them  a'  hame  very 
happy.  I'll  be  bound  for't,  if  ye  would  take  my 
way,  your  folks  would  like  it  far  better  than  your 
dry  kind  of  visits.' 

^^I  found  it  impossible,"  the  Doctor  proceeds,  *' to 
reason  with  this  man  ;  for  although  he  never  lost 
his  temper  at  anything  I  said,  it  made  no  impres- 
sion on  him,  for  he  tried  to  turn  it  all  into  a  joke. 
Being  a  good  deal  shocked  at  his  undisguised  de- 
nial of  some  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  ^  If  you  hold 
such  sentiments,  how  could  you,  as  an  honest  man, 
subscribe  the  *  Confession  of  Faith  ?'  *  I  never 
did,'  said  he  to  this.  I  replied,  *  I  always  under- 
stood that  no  man  could  receive  ordination  in  the 
Church   of    Scotland  without  subscribing  this.' 

*  That  is  the  usual  way,'  he  said ;  *  but  as  I  had  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  the  north  of  England 
before  receiving  the  presentation  to  this  parish,  I 
was  ordained  by  the  Class  or  Presbytery  of  that 
district,  who  did  not  require  this  fomiality.'  .  . 
.  .  .  I  had  a  deep  feeling  for  this  man ;  for  his 
natural  dispositions  were  singularly  amiable.  He 
told  me  without  the  slightest  portion  of  ill  humour, 
that  almost  all  his  congregation  had  left  him,  and 
walked,  some  of  them,  six  miles  to  hear  me  preach." 
The  Doctor  relates  some  beautiful  instances  of  this 
gentleman's  pure  and  hidden  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  concludes,  ^^I  never  can  recall 
the  memory  of  this  benevolent  man  without  very 
deep  regret ;  because,  notwithstanding  his  amiable 
qualities,  he  left  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
Uie  most  attached  to  him,  the  painful  apprehen- 
sion that  *  one  thing  was  lacking,  and  this  the  one 
thing  supereminently  needful.' " 

He  passed  over  to  Cowal  in  the  depth  of  a  se* 
vere  winter,  and  was  received  in  a  wretched  smoky 
hovel,  without  eren  glass  to  the  aperture  through 
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which  light  was  received,  and  in  which  he  had  to 
eat,  sleep,  and  study.  These  were  not  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Secession  Church,  whose  followers  have 
now  reared  comfortahle,  and  often  handsome  edifices 
for  worship  in  every  district  of  Scotland,  and  pnn 
vided  liherally  for  the  subsistence  of  their  ministers. 
The  young  preacher  was  submitting  most  chris- 
tianly  or  philosophically  to  dire  necessity,  when 
he  received  a  kind  invitation  ^m  an  ancient  lady 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansion  of  Achavuillin, 
then,  with  the  estate,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  though  it  has  long  sinoe  changed 
its  fine  Celtic  appellation  with  its  proprietor,  and 
become  the  modem  Castle  Towart  of  Mr.  Kirkman 
Finlay.  There  the  stranger  was  treated  with  the 
hospitality  which  characterized  the  country  and 
the  period.  The  master  of  the  house  was  then  in 
America  with  his  regiment ;  for  the  war  still  raged: 
but  his  mother  did  the  honours  of  his  house ;  and 
some  of  the  younger  inmates  even  accompanied  the 
preacher  to  his  romantic  place  of  worship.  It 
might  have  been  that  of  the  Druids,  once  so  well 
known  in  the  same  locality.  ^  It  was,"  says  the 
Doctor,  '*  in  the  open  air,  on  the  side  of  a  rivulet, 
the  congregation  being  assembled  on  a  slight  accli- 
vity, at  the  bottom  of  which  it  ran.  I  stood  in  the 
hoUow,  having  a  large  moor^stone  for  my  pedestal, 
the  ground  being  covered  with  a  pretty  deep  layer 
of  snow,  which  had  fallen  in  the  night.  For  my 
canopy  I  had  a  pair  of  blankets  stretched  on  two 
poles.  The  situation  was  sufficiently  romantic; 
for,  besides  the  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
the  sea  flowed  behind,  and  the  mountains  of  Ar^ 
gyleshire  terminated  the  prospect  before.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  weather,  I  never  ad- 
dressed a  more  sedate  auditory,  nor  one  apparently 
more  devout." 

In  the  beginning  of  1780,  Mr.  Jamieson  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Associate  Synod  (the  Supreme 
Court  of  Uie  Secession)  to  itinerate  in  Perdishire 
and  that  district.  After  preaching  for  several  Sab^ 
baths  in  Dundee,  in  which  there  was  then  a  va- 
cancy, he  made  so  favourable  an  impression  that 
the  congregation  agreed  (but  not  unanimously)  to 
give  him  a  call  to  be  their  pastor.  But  Forfar,  his 
next  preaching-station,  was  to  be  his  resting-place 
for  many  years,  an  ungenial  and  dreary  sojourn. 
To  Forfar  he  was  then,  of  course,  a  total  stran- 
ger ;  and  in  old  age  he  touchingly  relates : — 
**  Though  I  were  to  live  much  longer  than  I 
have  done  since  that  time,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  I  had  in  crossing  the  rising-ground, 
where  I  first  had  a  view  of  this  place.  I  had  never 
seen  any  part  of  the  country  before.  The  day 
was  cold,  the  aspect  of  the  country  dreary  and 
bleak,  and  it  was  partly  covered  with  snow.  It 
seemed  to  abound  with  mosses,  which  gave  a  deso- 
late appearance  to  the  whole  valley  under  my  eye. 
I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  pang  struck  through 
my  heart,  while  the  mortifying  query  occurred — 
*  What  if  this  gloomy  place  should  be  the  bounds 
of  my  habitAtion  V  And  it  was  the  will  of  the  Al- 
niit^hty  that  it  should  be  so." 

The  congregation  of  Forfar  was  at  that  time  but 
newly  formed,  and  had  never  yet  had  any  regular 
minister,  being,  by  orders  of  the  Presbytery,  mp* 


pliidy  as  it  is  termed,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  witli 
young  probationers  and  others. 

Three  calls  were  at  the  same  time  snbBcribed  for 
the  popular  young  preacher :  from  Foifar,  Dun- 
dee, and  Perth,  where  he  was  wanted  as  a  second 
or  collegiate  minister.  The  congregation  of  Dnn- 
dee  was  large  and  comparatively  wealthy,  bat 
the  call  was  not  unanimous ; — some  of  the  elder 
members  fancying  the  "  fair-haired  lad  in  the  white 
jockey  coat"  too  ^*  modish"  for  a  douce  Seceder 
minister.  He  states  himself,  ^  I  have  lived  to 
see  two  distinct  eras  in  our  section  of  the  Chmch. 
When  I  was  licensed,  it  was  objected,  even  by 
some  ministers,  that  I  had  too  mudi  of  the 
English  accent ;  and  that,  unless  I  changed  my 
mode  of  speaking,  I  would  never  get  a  church  in  the 
Secession.  In  a  little  more  than  half  a  centory  I 
found  that,  with  the  young  generation,  I  was  not 
/ashionahle  enough." 

However  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Sectf • 
sion  Church  may  manage  such  matters  now,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  intrigae  and 
Jesuitry  employed  in  those  days  in  the  settlement 
of  their  younger  cleTgy.  In  affecting  to  consult 
the  popular  voice,  and  tiie  advantage  of  the  respec> 
tive  congregations,  they  in  fact  managed  to  plea» 
themselves,  and  to  keep  back  a  popular  rival  Either 
Dundee,  or  the  second  charge  in  Perth,  would  hnt 
been  a  much  more  agreeable  and  advantageous 
appointment  for  Mr.  Jamieson :  but  the  Synod 
allotted  him  to  the  small,  poor,  and  ill-organixed 
congregation  of  Forfar,  which,  with  difficulty, 
managed  to  give  him  an  uncertain  stipend  of  fifty 
pounds  a-year.  The  prospect  was  not  dazzling. 
Having  lived  in  towns,  and  among  the  better 
classes,  he  had  some  idea  of  what  fifty  pounds 
was ;  and  he  saw  that  he  had  here  no  ntional 
prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family:  be 
had  also  seen  the  difficulties  of  his  fathex^s  ftmily, 
with  nearly  double  this  amount  of  stipend.  A 
man  of  less  energy,  though  with  equal  abilities 
must  have  succumbed, — ^would,  indeed,  have  been 
entirely  lost  in  such  a  locality  and  position.  He 
naturally  felt  hurt  at  the  conduct  of  the  Synod, 
though  that  venerable  body  might,  after  all,  on 
public  grounds,  be  justified  in  preferring  the  gond 
of  their  Church  to  the  worldly  advantage  of  an 
individual.  In  appointing  a  young,  popular, 
active,  and  able  man  to  a  new  locality,  and  a 
congregation  still  in  a  great  measure  to  be  formed, 
they  certainly  acted  with  true  policy,  as  spiritual 
rulers,  in  leaving  Perth  and  Dundee,  which  veie 
safe,  to  take  their  chance  with  inferior  candidates^ 
The  event  justified  their  reasoning,  whateTer<rf 
individual  hardship  it  might  have  inflicted  on  their 
young  brother. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Jamieson  nudntahied  s  hard 
but  manful  struggle  in  Forfar,  which  place  he  seein« 
never  to  have  liked.  In  the  meanwhile,  thoueh 
chagrined  by  the  conduct,  and  above  aU  by  the 
finesse,  of  his  spiritual  superiors,  he  pionsly  i^ 
signed  "  his  lot  into  the  hands  of  the  All-Wi«  Pi- 
poser  of  events  ;"  in  the  assurance  which  follower* 
him  through  his  long  life,  "  that  his  gracious  Mas- 
ter would  provide  for  his  wants  in  the  way  that 
was  best,"  The  matter  had  too  its  bright  ade.  Htf 
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was  affectionately,  nay  anxiously  wished  for  by  the 
whole  of  this  poor  congregation :  and  his  father, 
though  naturally  disappointed  that  his  son  had 
been  sent  to  what  seemed  the  worst  of  the  three 
places  that  had  given  him  a  Call,  consoled  himself 
by  reflecting,  that  though  only  two  persons  had 
dissented  from  his  own  appointment  to  Glasgow, 
they,  as  long  as  they  lired,  had  been  thorns  in  his 
side. 

The  abstract  principle  of  Voluntaryism  is  per- 
fect; but  in  this  imperfect  state  of  being  there 
certainly  may  arise  many  impedimenta  to  its  happy 
operation  in  ordinary  practice. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  ungenial,  not  to  say 
morenncomfortable  arid  gloomy,  than  the  condition, 
on  his  first  coming  to  Forfar,  of  the  young  minis- 
ter, accustomed  to  urbane  society.  His  congrega- 
tion consisted  of  wholly  uneducated  people,  with 
whom  he  could  maintain  little  social  intercourse. 
The  **  respectable"  part  of  the  town's-people,  as, 
by  courtesy,  the  upper-classes  are  exclusively 
called  in  such  small  places,  ^  seemed,"  he  says, 
**  to  avoid  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  wUd  beast;" 
and  the  Established  minister  presented  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  kind-hearted,  though  hetero- 
dox buck-parson  of  the  Isle  of  Bute.  He  hated 
all  dissent  and  Dissenters,  but  particularly  those 
who  had  so  insolently  come  into  Forfar,  and  set 
up  a  meeting-house  under  his  own  nose.  His 
usual  name  for  the  Seceder  minister  was  ^  that 
ftOffwf*  and  the  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  the 
place  was  not  treated  with  greater  ceremony.  He, 
however,  affected  to  regard  them  both  as  his  pa- 
rishioners-—two  of  those  under  his  pastoral  care! 
Seceders  in  Forfar  were  then,  as  a  body,  as 
well  as  individually,  treated  with  contumely  and 
abuse;  represented  as  hypocrites  and  Pharisees, 
who,  for  a  pretence,  made  long  prayers,  and  were 
actually  stoned  in  the  streets.  ^^  I  have  often," 
says  the  Doctor,  thought  then  of  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,— ^  I  have  fought  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus." 

Though  he  was  still  happy  in  the  society  found 
at  intervab  in  the  distant  respectable  families 
which  he  visited — ^in  Perth  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  the  hospitable  manse  of  Longforgan, 
in  the  Carae  of  Gowrie,  then  a  residence  com- 
bining every  charm,  the  first  gleam  of  social 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  town, 
arose  from  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  ex- 
cellent and  highly  valued  friend,  Mr.  Dempster  of 
Dnnnichen.  The  Doctor  has  but  an  imperfect  recol- 
lection of  how  they  first  met;  but  he  believes  that 
he  waited  on  Dempster  to  ask  for  some  franks ;  and 
Mr.  Dempster's  kindness  was  the  first  earnest  of 
good  fortune  to  a  deserving  and  able  man  sadly 
misplaced.  *^  Of  this  amiable  man,"  he  says,  '^  I 
may  justly  say,  that,  all  circumstances  considered, 
I  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  whom  I 
bave  been  acquainted  with  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  I  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  his 
table,  whatever  was  the  rank  of  his  visiters.  He 
gave  no  preference  to  those  who  might  have  been 
disposed  to  consider  themselves  as  exclusively  en- 
titled to  the  title  of  clergymen^  Others  indeed  said 
that  he  showed  an  evident  partiality  to  me.    He 


wont  formally  to  introduce  me  to  his  most  honour- 
able guests,  from  whom,  if  residente  in  the  country, 
I  generally  received  an  invitation  to  visit  them. 
Thus,  from  his  influence,  I,  who  came  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  stranger — who  had  not  a  single  relation 
in  it,  and  who  was  treated  as  an  alien  in  the  place 
of  my  residence,  and  looked  on  as  a  thing  imknown 
in  society ;  who  was  viewed  by  the  bulk  of  those 
around  me  a  sa  blind  bigot  or  ignorant  enthusiast— 
gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  one  not  alto- 
gether unfit  for  friendly  intercourse.  I  must  have 
been  blind  indeed,  had  I  not  seen  the  beneficent 
operation  of  Providence  in  opening  up  my  way  to 
external  respectability." 

Energy  and  talente  were  not  wanting  to  improve 
this  opening.  A  further  strong  stimulus  to  exertion 
waa  soon  supplied,  and  perseverance  and  industry 

brought,  in  due  time,  their  ovm  rich  reward. But 

first,  one  more  anecdote  of  the  admirable  Dempster. 
He  was  generally  considered  of  the  Whig  party, 
as  all  Members  of  Parliament  then  were,  who 
usually  voted  with  Charles  Fox  and  against  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  first  time  that  Dr.  Jamieson  was  in 
London,  which  was  eight  years  after  he  had  been 
settled  at  Forfar,  he  chanced  to  dine  with  a  Whig 
M.P.,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  Dempster, 
who.  Dr.  Jamieson  said,  was  a  peculiar  favourite 
with  his  coimtrymen  on  account  of  his  patriotic 
spirit.  The  Doctor  relates,  '*  To  my  astonishment," 
he  replied,  with  much  frigidity  of  manner,  "  We 
do  not  like  him  much  here."  "  May  I  ask,"  sub- 
joined \,  "for  what  reason?"  "Why,"  said  he, 
"because  we  are  never  sure  what  side  he  is  to  vote 


on. 


» 


The  ill-placed  Seceder  minister  about  this  time, 
with  a  fresh  stimulus  to  exertion,  received  a  new 
and  great  accession  of  happiness.  In  about  a 
year  after  coming  to  Forfar  he  married.  It  might 
seem  utter  madness  for  a  deixyman  of  any  deno- 
mination with  a  stipend  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  to 
think  of  marriage,  but  the  most  prudent  considera- 
tions cannot  always  prevent  a  young  man  from  fall- 
ing in  love.  The  young  lady  who  was  the  object  of 
Mr.  Jamieson's  attachment,  and  who  proved  his 
faithful  and  beloved  partner  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  waa  Miss  Charlotte  Watson,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Watson,  Esq.  of  Shielhilj,  in 
Angus-shire,  but  then  residing  at  Easter  Rhynd,  in 
Perthshire.  Her  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Mr.  Gray,  parish  minister  of  Brechin,  was  dead  be- 
fore this  time.  When  a  stripling,  young  Jamieson 
had  often  heard  a  friend  speak  with  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  family  of  Shielhill ;  of  their  re- 
spectability, hospitality,  and  regard  for  religion:  a 
quality  then  almost  unknown  among  the  landed 
gentry.  He  was  thus  predisposed  to  esteem  and  like 
the  whole  family ;  and  before  coming  to  For£ar« 
shire  he  had  seen  two  elder  sisters  of  the  young 
lady  in  his  father's  house  at  Glasgow,  when  they 
were  on  an  excursion  to  the  West. 

The  apparently  imprudent  love-match  of  a  very 
young  pair,  proved  a  most  auspicious  union,  what- 
ever might  be  the  difliculties  with  wlilch  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jamieson  had  long  to  struggle,  from  a  limited 
income  and  a  very  numerous  family. 

Matters  now  seemed  to  brighten  in  the  Seoeder 
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manse.  Home  had  new  and  great  attractionSy  and 
the  society  of  the  place  and  of  the  country  hegan 
to  look  with  more  cordiality  or  complaisance  upon 
the  husband  of  Miss  Watson,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  themselves,  a  lady  of  an  old  and  respectable 
family  of  their  own  county,  than  they  might 
ever  have  felt  for  the  poor  Seceder  minister,  what- 
ever were  his  claims  and  merits.  Soon  after  this 
period  Mr.  Jamieson  began  to  write  for  the  press, 
and  he  continued  for  forty  years  a  constant  and 
even  a  voluminous  writer  on  many  diversified  sub- 
jects. His  first  productions  were  controversial, 
and  connected  with  his  sect.  He  had  indeed  written 
verses  for  Ruddiman's  Weekfy  Magtisine  when  a 
mere  stripling;  and  he  was  no  contemptible  versi- 
fier. 

From  boyhood  he  had  been  fond  of  antiquities; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Forfar  afforded  consider- 
able scope  to  a  local  antiquary.  He  communicated 
the  fruits  of  his  early  researches,  in  diiierent  papers, 
to  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Dempster  advised 
him  to  write  a  history  of  the  county ;  and  this  gave 
impulse  and  direction  to  his  researches,  though  the 
design  was  never  completed.  He  now  began  to 
wage  war  with  Macgill  of  Ayr,  whose  peculiar 
heresy  had  been  lately  broached,  and  with  other 
alleged  Socinians.  He  thus  enjoyed  some  degree 
of  literary  reputation,  together  with  the  character 
of  a  sound  and  evangelical  minbter. 

Before  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London, 
which  was  in  1788-9,  Socinianism  Unmasked— 
the  title  of  his  examination  of  Macgill's  work 
— ^had  paved  the  way  for  his  favourable  recep- 
tion. He  also  carried  with  him  a  collection  of 
sermons,  which  were  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Sermons  on  the  Heart,"  and  which 
were  warmly  received,  though  his  works  of  this 
sort  do  not,  in  general,  appear  to  have  yielded  much 
profit  to  the  author. 

The  introductions  of  Dr.  Erskine  and  others  pro- 
cured for  him  an  extensive  acquaintance,  particu- 
larly in  the  religious  circles,  and  among  the  evan- 
gelical ministers  about  themetropolis.  Theeccentric 
Ryland,  tiie  Baptist  minister,  John  Newton,  Venn, 
and  Cecil,  and  many  other  eminent  ministers,  were 
among  his  new  friends;  and  he  found,  besides,  anti- 
quarian and  literary  associates;  while  Mr.  Dempster 
was  ever  his  fast  friend.  To  add  to  his  dignity  in 
these  town  circles,hehad  just  received  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  in  the  United  States,  the  honour 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  first  honour 
of  the  sort  that  had  ever  been  conferred  on  a 
Seceder. 

Among  other  introductions,  Dr.  Erskine  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  pious  and  benevolent  John 
Thornton,  whose  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Leven, 
he  had  already  visited  at  her  own  house  in  Fife- 
shire.  . 

The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  at  this 
time  an  absorbing  question ;  and,  to  aid  the  good 
cause,  the  Doctor  had,  with  some  care,  written  a 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Sorrows  of  Sktvery;^^  the 
publication  of  which  lets  out  some  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Press.  A  friend  in  Scotland 
had  thought  that  the  esperience  and  influence 


of  a  literary  man  in  London  would  be  of  use 
to  the  poem  or  its  author;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Dr.  William  Thomson,  who  had  been 
a  parish  minister  in  Perthshire,  but  who  was  now 
a  reviewer  in  London.  To  the  person  who  recom- 
mended Dr.  Jamieson's  poem  to  his  good  offices, 
Thomson  had  been  under  great  obligatiou;  and 
whatever  were  his  other  faults,  he  was  grateful 
and  friendly;  yet  the  Doctor  had  afterwards  rea- 
son to  wish  his  poem  in  other  hands.  Dr.  Thom- 
son was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but  a  ngvkr 
hacknied  London  man  of  letters.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Mammoth;' «  The  Man  in  the  Moon,''  «  iVwfe'* 
Travels"  S^c,  <Sfc.,  and  he  conducted  the  EngM 
Reniewy  then  published  by  John  Murray  the  First, 
in  Fleet  Street.  Thomson,  though  a  man  of  grest 
powers  of  mind,  united  rough  manners  ¥rith  much 
warmth  of  heart.  The  Doctor  telate&— "  He  took 
his  laugh  at  my  expense  indeed,  but  with  perfect 
good  humour,  particularly  ridiculing  the  fuss  I 
made  about  the  Skve  Trade."  «  Why,"  said  he, 
<*  you  whine  about  your  African  slaves :  I  am  more 
toiled  than  any  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order 

to  make  a  decent  living  to  myself." 

One  evening,  on  our  way  home  from  dinini^ 
with  Mr.  Dempster  at  Knightsbridge,  he  stopped 
short  at  an  advertbing  office,  saying  he  had  a  little 
business  to  do  here.  How  much  was  I  confounded 
when  I  heard  him  dictate  for  the  press  a  pompons 
notice  of  my  arrival,  literary  plans,  &c.  &c  When 
we  left  the  house,  I,  in  pretty  strong  terms,  ex- 
pressed my  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  wiuch 
he  had  used  me.  All  the  apology  he  made  was  to 
say — "  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  world :  a  man  can  never  he 
known  in  London  without  puffing.  To  9^f  certain 
knowledge,  Hastings,  during  the  trial,  paid  lor  no 
fewer  than  ninety-four  puffs.'' 

Through  this  person's  recommendation  and  in- 
fluence, Murray  agreed  to  publish  the  poem.  Ther 
sometimes  dined  with  that  Bibliopole,  and  a  circle 
of  the  literary  men  of  the  period,  and  among 
others  the  elder  D'Israeli. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Jamieson  had  returned  to  Scot- 
land, he  was  shocked  to  And  that  his  Memoirs  had 
been  published  in  the  European  Magasine,  evidentlT 
with  the  design  to  call  attention  to  him  as  a  great 
literary  character.  In  this  memoir,  his  paternal  de 
scent  was  traced  to  Jamieson,  the  eminent  Scottish 
painter ;  and  with  greater  truth,  in  the  maternal 
line,  to  the  stiU  higher  lineage  of  Bruce.  Dr.  Ja* 
mieson  was,  as  he  states,  **  much  galled  "  by  a  pi^ 
duction  which  he  fancied  was  calculated  to  dnv 
ridicule  upon  him ;  but  remonstrance  with  Thom- 
son, whom  he  strongly  suspected  as  the  author, 
would  only  have  made  matters  worse.  He  after 
this  made  repeated  visits  to  the  metropolifi,  wheiv 
he  usually  officiated  for  his  friend.  Dr.  Terment, 
while  that  gentleman  visited  his  relations  in  Scot- 
land. On  these  occasions  he  extended  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintances ;  and  in  London,  0|r  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  discovered  many  of  his  distant  relations 
now  moving  in  respectable,  or  in  high  lifie:  and  all 
of  them,  but  especially  the  ladies,  exceedin^y 
friendly,  and  desirous  to  forward  his  views.  Among 
the  individuals  to  whom  he  was  introduced  vr« 
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Granville  Sharpe,    Mr.   Wilberforce,   and  John 
Howard.  His  Sennonson  the  Heart  became  popular, 
and  their  fame  enlaiged  the  number  of  the  author's 
friendships  in  the  religious  circles  of  the  metro- 
polis.   Among  the  kindest  of  his  female  cousins 
was  Lady  Strange,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
engraver,  a  very  lively  and  clever  woman,  retain- 
ing even  in  advanced  life  all  the  warmth  of  early 
national  feeling.    When  the  Doctor,  a  stranger, 
made  his  formal  and  distant  obeisances  to  this  vi- 
vacious lady,  he  relates — ^*  The  good  old  lady  ran 
up  to  me  with  the  vivacity  of  fifteen,  and  took  me 
in  her  arms,  giving  me  a  most  affectionate  em- 
brace." Her  friendship  for  him  and  his  family  con- 
tinued undiminished  to  the  dose  of  her  life.    She 
was  one  of  those  good  women  whose  heads  and 
hearts  are  continually  occupied  with  plans  for  serv- 
ing their  friends,  and  promoting  their  permanent 
interests ;  and  she  had  considerable  influence.    She 
snggested  that  the  Doctor  should  leave  the  Secession 
Church,  and  look  for  promotion  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  this  idea  he  rejected,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  that  of  entering  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  where  the  interest  of  his  friends  might 
have  been  of  service  to  him.    Yet  no  one  surely  had 
ever  greater  temptation.  He  had  now  been  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  vegetating  in  Forfar  on  the  same 
annual  pittance  originally  allowed  to  him.    Here 
still  his  greatest  solace  beyond  his  own  house  was 
the  society  and  steady  friendship  of  Mr.  Dempster, 
who  was  ever  his  best  and  kindest  friend.    **  Many 
a  happy  day,"  he  writes,  "  have  I  spent  under 
the  roof  of  this  benevolent  man.    We  walked  to- 
gether ;  we  rode  together ;  we  fished  together ;  we 
took  an  occasional  excursion  to  examine  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  adjacent  district.   If  the 
weather  was  bad,  we  found  intellectual  employ- 
ment in  the  library,  often  in  tracing  tlie  origin 
of  our  vernacular  words  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages." 

The  Doctor  had  not  yet  projected  his  great  work, 
the  Dictionary ;  the  first  idea  of  which  arose  acci- 
dentally from  the  conversation  of  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  persons  whom  he  met  at  Mr.  Demp- 
ster's residence  ;  Dunnichen  being  long  the  frequent 
rendezvous  of  not  merely  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Scotland,  but  of  those  learned  foreigners  who  from 
time  to  time  visited  the  country.  This  was  the  learn- 
ed Grim  Thorkelin,  Professor  of  Antiquities  in  Co- 
penhagen. Up  to  this  period,  Dr.  Jamieson  had  held 
the  common  opinion,  ^lat  the  Scotch  is  no  language, 
hut  merely  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  English,  or  at 
least  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  learned  Danish  Profes- 
Hor  first  undeceived  him,  though  full  conviction  came 
tardily ;  and  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  there  are 
many  wordfi  in  our  national  tongue  which  had  never 
paased  through  the  channel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  been  spoken  in  England.  Before  leaving  Dun- 
nichen, Thorkelin  requested  the  Doctor  to  note 
down  for  him  all  the  singular  words  used  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  vulgar  he  might 
himself  consider  them ;  and  to  give  the  received 
meaning  of  each.  Jamieson  laughed  at  the  request, 
^'^ying,  "  What  would  you  do,  Sir,  with  our  vulgar 
words ;  they  are  merely  corruptions  of  English  ?" 
Thorkelin,  who  spoke  English  fluently,  i^eplied  with 


considerable  warmth,  *^  If  that  fantcaty  Johnson, 
had  said  so,  I  would  have  forgiven  Atm,  because  of 
his  ignorance  or  prejudice  ;  but  I  cannot  make  the 
same  excuse  for  you,  when  you  speak  in  this  con- 
temptuous manner  of  the  language  of  your  country, 
which  is,  in  fact,  more  ancient  than  the  Englidi. 
I  have  now  spent  four  months  in  Angus  and 
Sutherland,  and  I  have  met  with  between  three 
and  four  hundred  words  purely  Gothic,  that  were 
never  used  in  Anglo-Saxon.  You  will  admit  that 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Gothic.  I  am 
a  Groth ;  a  native  of  Iceland,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  an  immixed  race,  who  speak  the  same 
language  which  their  ancestors  brought  from  Nor- 
way a  thousand  years  ago.  All  or  most  of  these 
words  which  I  have  noted  down,  are  familiar  to  me 
in  my  native  island.  If  you  do  not  find  out  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  terms  which  strike  you  as 
singular,  send  them  to  me  ;  and  I  am  pretty  cer- 
tain I  shall  be  able  to  explain  them  to  you." 
Jamieson,  to  oblige  the  learned  stranger,  forthwith 
purchased  a  two-penny  paper  book,  and  began  to 
write  down  all  the  remarkable  or  uncouth  words 
of  the  district.  From  such  smaU  beginnings,  made 
more  than  twenty  years  before  any  part  of  the 
work  was  published,  arose  his  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  and  that  revolution  in  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Scottish  language,  and  theory  of  its 
origin,  which  he  has  maintained  in  the  learned 
Dissertations  which  accompany  the  Dictionary.  It 
would  not  now  be  easy,  we  apprehend,  to  explain  the 
difficulties,  discouragements,  and  privations  under 
which  that  great  undertaking  was  prosecuted  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  author  had  now  a  large 
family  to  maintain  and  to  educate ;  and  he  was  even 
embarrassed  with  debts  inevitably  incurred  ;  while 
the  prospect  of  remuneration  for  his  labours  was 
distsmt  and  uncertain.  How  he  and  Mrs.  Jamieson 
struggled  through  their  accumulating  difficulties, 
might  probably  have  puzzled  themselves  on  look- 
ing back  to  explain ;  but  he  was  strong  in  faith, 
and  also  active  in  endeavour. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Adam  Gib,  Dr.  Jamieson 
had  received  a  Call  from  the  Seceder  congregation 
of  Nicolson  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  be  their  minister. 
But  the  Synod  again  opposed  both  the  wishes  of 
the  congregation,  and  Dr.  Jamieson's  interests  and 
obvious  advantage,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when 
his  removal  to  the  capital  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  his  literary  projects,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  his. elder  sons.  He  very  na- 
turally looks  back,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness, 
upon  this  second  frustration  of  his  reasonable  hopes 
by  the  same  body ;  but,  as  before,  he  quietly  sub- 
mitted. A  few  more  years  elapsed,  and  the  person 
(a  Mr.  Banks)  who  had  been  ordained  to  Mr. 
Gib's  church,  went  to  America ;  when  the  Doctor 
was  once  more  unanimously  called ;  and  the  Synod 
could  no  longer,  in  common  decency,  oppose  his 
translation.  The  change  from  Forfar  to  Edinburgh 
was,  in  every  view,  a  happy  and  fortunate  event. 
His  stipend,  which  in  Forfar  had  been  £50  per 
annum,  was  probably  at  once  quadrupled:  he 
was  among  friends,  and  in  literary  society,  and  had 
every  advantage  for  prosecuting  his  philological 
and  etymological  researches.    ShoHly  after  this  he 
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learnt  that  the  Rer.  Mr.  Boucher,  vicar  of  Epsom, 
was  engaged  m  a  work  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter, and  mutual  Mends  advised  that  the  one 
should  buy  the  other  off,  and  obtain  his  accumu- 
lated materials,  for  the  use  of  his  own  work. 
Jamieson  liked  neither  the  idea  of  compromise  nor 
of  co-operation ;  and  a  debt  of  national  gratitude 
is  owing  to  him,  for  having  resisted  overtures  which 
would  have  degraded  the  language  of  Scotland  to 
the  level  of  the  barbarous  provincial  dialects  of 
England :  for  in  this  light  Mr.  Boucher  considered 
the  Scottish  language,  and  would  have  so  treated 
it  in  his  projected  Glossary.  Yet  any  reward  for 
his  labours,  however  inadequate,  must,  at  that 
period,  have  been  an  important  consideration  with 
the  Doctor;  and  he,  at  one  time,  had  offered  to 
give  up  his  treasures  for  £250.  The  Mend  of  the 
vicar  of  Epsom,  the  late  Bishop  Gleig  of  Stirling, 
had,  however,  too  much  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
Jamieson's  labours,  and  too  much  conscience  to 
permit  this  sacrifice  to  be  made :  so  the  negotiation 
was  ultimately  and  fortunately  broken  ofiP;  and 
the  death  of  Mr.  Boucher,  before  the  publication  of 
his  work,  put  an  end  to  the  affair,  and  left  the  field 
open  to  our  National  Lexicographer.  It  is  not  as 
merely  patriotic  natives  of  Scotland  that  we  re- 
gard this  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  but  as  the 
friends  of  sound  literature ;  and  as  prizing  yet 
more  highly  than  the  learning  displayed,  that  fund 
of  innocent  and  delightful  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, spread  before  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
Scottish  Dictionary, — ^those  imperishAble  records 
of  our  history,  our  literature,  and  our  usages,  which 
may  enable- all  future  generations  of  our  country- 
men and  their  off-sets  in  every  distant  land,  to 
think  and  feel  as  andmt  Soots ;  and  which  will 
keep  open  for  them  the  treasures  of  their  fathers 
— ^the  pages  of  their  Bums  and  Scott ;  and  of  those 
other  works  which,  but  for  this  masteivkey,  would 
soon  become  sealed  books. 

The  people  of  Scotland  certainly  never  took  so 
great  an  interest  in  any  work  that  had  appeared 
in  their  country  as  in  the  Dictionary.  It  was  every 
one's  concern :  and  after  the  first  two  volumes  had 
appeared,  and  set  so  many  thousand  minds  at  work, 
to  add  to,  or  endeavour  to  render  more  perfect,  this 
national  monument,  the  learned  author,  from  the 
palace  and  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  found  devoted, 
and  often  able  auxiliaries,  in  completing  his  great 
design.  Among  the  Scottish  nobility  who  assisted 
him  we  find  Henry  duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  made 
his  factors  in  the  south  collect  words ;  Alexander 
duke  of  Gordon ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Minto ; 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Haddington ;  Sir  Robert 
Listen,  who,  when  he  was  a  youth,  holding  the 
plough,  had  acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  his  mother  tongue ;  and  a  long  list  of  the 
gentry  of  the  country.  But  this  is  neither  so  re- 
markable nor  so  interesting  as  another  description 
of  his  auxiliaries.  He  mentions  a  common  soldier 
in  a  Scottish  militia  regiment,  then  stationed  in 
Ireland,  who  sent  him  a  list  of  words,  in  a  letter  dis- 
playing great  talent.  While  at  Minto  House,  in  Te- 
viotdale,  and  other  places  in  the  south,  at  which  he 
frequently  visited,  the  shepherds  of  the  district  were 
wont  to  wait  upon  him  with  words.    The  Ettrick 


Shepherd  is  one  of  his  ordinary  authorities  in  his 
explanations.      He  had  been  intimate  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  from  about  the  time  that  the  lat- 
ter was  called  to  the  bar;  and  Soott  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  work,   and  by  his  con- 
tributions and  advice,  repaid  the  uaefol  servin 
which  Jamieson  bad  rendered  him  while  compil- 
ing the  Border  Minttrelsy.    To  that  work,  besides 
criticism  and  antiquarian  lore,  Jamieson  oontri- 
buted  the  MrOch  ballad  of  the  Water  Kelpie,  writ- 
ten  in  a  pure  old  dialect.    Those  who  ooold  not 
assist  him  with  toorcb,  yet  circulated  hisproipectnaee, 
and  procured  subscribers  to  the  work.    Thion^ 
the  interest  and  exertions  of  Lord  Glenberrie,  the 
duty  on  the  paper  for  printing  the  Dicdonair 
was  remitted,  in  virtue  of  a  proviuon,  entitling 
the  publishers  of  works  on  Northam  LUeratmtn 
a  drawback  on  the  paper  used.    Among  his  friends 
of  a  later  period,  none  were  more'sealoufl  thin  the 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  through  whoee  inte^ 
est  or  recommendation  he  was  afterwards  choeen 
one  of  the  ten  Associates  of  the  Royal  Liteniy  So- 
ciety, instituted  by  Qeorge  the  IV.    EaehAssodste 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  one  hundred  gninesi. 
The  Society,  who  numbered  among  its  memben^ 
ColeridgeandD'Israeli,  fell  with  George  IV.,  which 
occasioned  no    little    disappointment  and  hui- 
ship  to  some  of  the  Associates.    The  fact  is  unim- 
portant to  Jamieson,  save  as  it  brings  to  light  i 
circumstance  rare  and  highly  honourable  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.    Dr.  Jamieson  bad,  b?  this 
time,  from  advancing  age  and  indifiBerent  health, 
resigned  his  chaige  of  the  Nicolson  Street  congn- 
gation  ;  and  his  retiring  allowance  was  only  XISO. 
The  recent  death  of  two  of  his  sons  in  India  bad 
dried  up  another  plenteous  and  grateful  sonroe  et 
income,  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstaneei,  he 
felt  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  royal  bonntr, 
which  had  been  imagined  by  all  the  Associates, 
from  the  terms  of  the  grant,  to  be  given  for  lifie.  Is 
these  circumstances  he  entered  into  a  oorrespoo- 
dence  with  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  who,  unaUeu^ 
effect  any  change  in  the  councila  of  King  Williaa 
regarding  the  pensions,  generously  and  ddicatriy 
offered  to  continue  the  Doctor^a  allowance  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  at  once  sent  an  order  on  the  hoo^ 
of  Sir  William  Forbes  for  the  first  half-yeai's  par- 
ment.    This  munificence  in  a  stranger  to  one  bar- 
ing no  claim  upon  him,  save  as  a  man  of  ktt^n 
imagined  to  be  placed  in  difficulties  in  his  oM  a^ 
by  a  caprice  or  an  accident,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Doctor's  mind ;   though  the  oSftt^ 
bounty  was  declined,  but  with  the  warmest  expi^ 
sions  of  gratitude.    In  his  letter  to  Earl  SfOftr, 
he  says,  ^  It  was  certainly  more  gratifying  to  ^} 
feelings  to  receive  a  token  of  royal  mxaakeKi 
than  it  would  have  been  to  become  a  debtor  to  th*- 
same  extent  even  to  my  own  r^aticm;  yet  1 1& 
bound  to  mention,  that  I  have  two  sons,  one  «?« 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  in  high  practice,  ti-^ 
other  a  banker  in  Havre,  who  are  both  able,  aoJ 
willing,  to  help  me."    And  the  munificence  of  t  j' 
earl  was  respectfully  declined.   The  eorreBpowJefi« 
about  this  affair  must  have  left  waim  fieeiinff " 
mutual  respect  and  satisfiiction  in  the  vM*  *' 
both  tliese  excellent  men ;  indeed,  so  much  ^^ 
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this  the  case,  that  Earl  Spencer  left  him,  by  will, 
a  legacy  of  £100  per.  auniun,  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem  and  respect.  In  1833  this  pension  was 
in  Dr.  Jamieson's  case  restored  through  some  secret 
court  influence ;  Earl  Grey,  then  Premier,  him- 
self announcing  that  he  had  been  placed  on  his 
Majesty's  Civil  List  for  a  pension  to  the  amount  of 
that  which  he  had  lost  by  the  diaaolntion  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  George  the  lY. 

The  remainder  of  his  useful  and  laborious  life 
was  spent  in  ease  and  tranquillity ;  and  indeed 
though  a  lai^  sharer  in  the  common  calamities 
which  visit  humanity,  his  share  of  the  blessings 
and  enjoyments  of  life  was  also  great.  He  haid, 
however,  the  affliction  of  seeing  the  greater  part  of 
his  numerous  family  descend  to  the  grave  before 
liim;  some  in  infancy  and  childhood,  but  others  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness.  Of  five  sons  that 
reached  manhood,  only  one  survived  him.  Three 
of  his  sons  died  in  India ;  two  were  distinguished 
in  the  medical  profession.  A  third  was  in  the 
military  service.  His  second  son,  Mr.  Robert 
Jameson  an  eminent  member  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
long  in  lucrative  practice,  and  entitled  to  look 
forward  to  the  very  highest  honours  of  his  profes- 
sion, died  some  years  before  his  venerable  parent. 
His  surviving  family  consists  of  Mr.  Farquhar 
Jameson,  now  a  banker  in  Paris;  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Mackenzie  of  the  21st  regi- 
ment, and  several  grandchildren. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  Jameson  had 
been  liable  to  bilious  attacks,  for  which  he  was 
recommended  to  try  the  waters  of  different  noted 
Spas  in  Scotland.    From  such  stations  as  Pit- 
caithley,  the   Moffat  Wells,  or  Inverleithen,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  rounds  of  visits  to 
those  families  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry  who  had  been  among  his  earlier  friends. 
The  banks  of  the  Tweed   between  Peebles  and 
Berwick  had   ever  been  to  him  a  more  favou- 
rite and  familiar  haunt  than    even  the   banks 
of  his  native  Clyde  ;    and  many  of   the   hap- 
piest   days  of   his   latter   summers  were   spent 
amidst  the   lovely  scenes  of  *^  Tweedside,"  and 
among  the  friends  and  relatives  which  he  possessed 
in  that  classic  district.    He  had  always  been  fond 
of  fishing  as  an  amusement ;  and  in  the  Tweed, 
and  its  tributary  stream,  he  socially  pursued  the 
'^gentle  craft,"  fdmost  to  the  close  of  life.    Of  the 
houses  which  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
Waiting  on  Tweedside,  none  seems  to  have  left  a 
more  indelible  impression  on  his  memory  than 
Ashestiel,  the  happy  intermediate  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whom  Dr.  Jamieson  had  first  visited 
in  his  little  cottage  at  Lasswade,  and, — ^the  last 
of  many  times,  in  the  lordly  halls  of  Abbotsford, 
only  a  very  short  while  before  Scott  went  abroad, 
never  again  to  return — himsdf.    Dr.  Jamieson  and 
liLs  famUy  were  living,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  at 
a  cottage  which  they  had  taken  as  a  summer  re- 
sidence in  the  vicinity  of  Melrose.     They  had  de- 
clined  Sir   Walter's  repeated  invitations,  justly 
indignant    at  those    inconsiderate    or    impudent 
strangers  from  all  quarters  who  daily  made  in- 
roads on  his  quiet  and  leisure,  and  resolved  that 
ihty  should  not  add  to  his  annoyance.     In  his 


autobiography.  Dr.  Jamieson  relates  various  anec- 
dotes of  his  intercourse  with  Scott  dui'ing  their  forty 
years'  intimacy  :— "One  day,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
in  September,  he  and  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Lockhart 
and  Miss  Scott,  called  for  us,  urging  that  we  should 
fix.  a  day  for  dining  witli  him  mfamille.  Both 
Mrs.  Jamieson  and  I  tried  to  decline  making  any 
engagement;  but  Sir  Walter,  saying  that  he  had 
come  for  this  very  purpose,  added,  if  I  could  not 
fix  a  day,  he  would,  and  that  his  landau  would  be 
at  our  door  at  a  particular  hour.  Observing  still 
some  demur  on  our  part,  he  said  that  he  hoped  we 
would  not  object  to  this  plan,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconvenient  for  him ;  for  that  he 
had  abundance  of  servants,  and  horses  that  had 
nothing  to  do.  We  saw  that  we  could  not,  without 
hurting  his  feelings,  make  any  further  hesitation. 
On  the  day  agreed,  we  went  to  Abbotsford.  He 
paid  us  every  possible  attention;  but  I  saw  he  was 
much  broken  up ;  and  although  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  excite  his  spirits,  the  exertion  seemed  the 

Icuit  gleam  of  the  setting  sun When  we 

were  on  our  way  home,  I  said  to  my  wife,  *  I  will 
never  see  Sir  Walter  again.' " 

And  he  never  did.  The  last  verses,  probably, 
that  Dr.  Jamieson  ever  composed  were  a  tribute 
which  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  old  and 
illustrious  ^end,  Scott. 

One  of  the  most  important  public  affairs  in  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  was  ever  engaged,  was  bringing 
about  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion, the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers.  Those  only 
who  understand  the  history  of  these  great  divisions 
of  the  Seceders,  and  their  mutual  jealousies  and 
dissensions,  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  the 
value  of  the  service  of  again  uniting  them,  and  the 
delicacy,  sagacity,  and  tact  which  it  required.  To 
this  healing  measure,  which  he  had  deeply  at  heart. 
Dr.  Jamieson  was  greatly  instrumental. 

Though  the  Doctor  had  long  and  frequently 
complained  of  bilious  and  nervous  attacks,  he 
seems,  considering  his  laborious  and  often  ha- 
rassing life,  to  have  enjoyed  up  to  a  great  age  a 
tolerable  measure  of  health.  His  '^  BecoUectums^* 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  added  from  time  to  time 
as  memory  restored  the  more  interesting  events 
and  reminiscences  of  his  earlier  years,  seem  to 
have  terminated  abruptly  in  1836.  He  died  in  his 
house  in  Oeorge's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th 
July,  1838 ;  universally  regretted,  esteemed  and 
beloved,  not  more  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  social 
qualities,  than  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  en- 
deared links  which  connect  Scottish  Society  with 
the  Past. 

Besides  the  different  books  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
edited,  such  as  Barbour's  Bruce,  and  Blind  Harry's 
Wallace,  in  two  volumes  quarto ;  Slezer's  Theat- 
rum  ScGticB^  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  and  other 
works;  among  the  more  important  of  his  multi- 
farious original  writings  are  the  following : — 

Socinianism  Unmasked,  .  .  1786. 

The  Sorrows  of  Slavery.    A  poem.    London,  1789. 

Sermons  on  the  Heart,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1790. 

Congal  and  Fenella.    A  metrical  tale,  in  two 
parts,       .        •        .        .  London,  1791. 
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Reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  2  vols^      .         •  1795. 

Eternity.    A  poem,  .         .  .  1796. 

Remarks  on  Rowland  Hill's  Journal,  1799. 

The  Use  of  Sacred  History,  2  vols.  8vOy  1802. 

An  Important  Trial  in  the  Court  of  Con- 
science, 12mo,         ....  1806. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  2  vols.  4to.        .       Edinbuigh,  1808. 

Abridgment  of  Dictionary,  8vo.,  •  1818. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Cul- 
dees  of  lona,         .  .         Edinburgh,  1811. 

Hermes  Scythicus,  or  the  Radical  Affinities 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  to  the 
Gothic,  8vo,  .  .         Edinbuigh,  1814. 

Supplement  to  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language,  2  Tols.  4to,       .      Edinbuigh,  1825. 


Historical  Account  of  the  Royal  Palaces  of 
Scotland,      .         .        •        Edinbuigh* 


Dr.  Jamieson  had  received,  at  different  periods^ 
literary  honours.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Societr 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  long  acted  as  one  of  its 
secretaries.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Phv- 
sical  Society  of  Edinbuigh ;  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Boston ;  and  of  the  Copenhagen 
Society  of  Northern  Literature ;  and  he  was  a 
Royal  Associate,  of  the  first  class,  of  the  literair 
Society  instituted  by  George  lY.,  while  it  existed. 
At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  career  be 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  with  & 
regular  diploma  from  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


LINES 

On  the  Death  of  William  Henbt  Harrison,  Prbbidemt  of  the  United  States  of  Axeaica. 

By  an  American. 


The  western  firmament  is  spread 

With  festoons  of  a  mighty  woe ; 
Upon  each  Alleghany's  head. 

Each  forest,  and  each  vale  below. 
And  o'er  each  rolling  inland  sea. 
Is  heard  a  nation's  wail  for  thee, 

Thon  Ruler  of  a  day. 
Hear !  chanted  by  the  breexes  wild, 
The  requiem  of  freedom's  child ; 
Where  circling  the  northern  pole, 
The  hurricanes  of  winter  roll, 

Cold's  revelry  and  sway. 
Hear !  wafted  on  the  prairie's  breath, 
The  tidings  of  the  patriot's  death, 

A  dirge  by  nature  snng ; 
But  echoing  still  the  anthem  high. 
That  burst  to  freedom,  when  the  cry 

Of  independence  rung. 
For  when  that  Heaven-bom  spirit  gave 
Her  charter  from  the  ocean  wave, 

Of  Atalanta's  throne, 
And  bade  America  awake, 
(In  accents  that  made  empires  quake,) 

And  arm'd  a  Washington ; 
The  very  triumph  that  she  gave, 
RoU'd  o'er  the  ashes  of  the  brave, 

And  sadd'ned  victory's  swell, — 
And  though  no  mighty  battle's  breath 
Burst  around  thy  bed  of  death. 

And  bore  afar  thy  knell ; 
Thou  honoured  brother  of  the  free, 
A  nation's  tears  are  shed  for  thee ! 

Ye  potentates  of  Europe,  you 
Of  old  hereditary  sway. 


Who  battle  holiest  truth—if  new. 

And  not  the  fiuth  of  grandsireo    nty, 
If  all  the  pageants  that  have  shown 
The  picture  of  an  empty  throne ; 
Or  all  the  hired  peals  that  ring 
Around  the  coffin  of  a  king ; 
Or  all  the  mercenary  gloom 
Of  mourners  at  a  despot's  tomb ; 
Can  eq  jal  that  spontaneous  tear  ! 
Wept  o'er  a  worth  to  freedom  dear. 

As  sunlight  to  the  gem  ; 
A  worth  that  shed  a  holier  glow. 
Around  the  patriot  hero's  brow 

Than  empire's  diadem. 
No !  though  the  willows,  weeping  bend, 

O'er  St.  Helena's  empty  tomb, 
And  monarohs  dead,  a  glory  lend 

To  Russia's  frosen  womb. 
Though  sepulchres  embannered  vie 
With  columns  trophied  to  the  sky. 
And  pyramids  of  marble  dare 
To  shoot  beyond  the  tides  of  air. 

To  Heaven's  empyreal  bine  ; 
Though  proudest  minsters  o'er  your  Anats, 
Are  deck'd  friom  farthest  India's  nines, 

In  fretted  gold  for  you ; 
For  kim  a  nobler  trophy  springs, 
(Than  decks  a  dateless  line  of  kings. 

Which  time  can  never  dim  ; 
Till  skies  wrapt  up  in  doom  shall  be. 
Deep  in  the  hearts  of  millions  free, 

Behold  the  shrine  of  him  ! 
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AiTHoroH  Mr.  Campbell  may  not,  in  this  new 
work,  hare  added  much  to  his  high  literary  repu- 
tatioDy  he  has  contributed  to  English  libraries  by 
far  the  best  book  which  has  yet  appeared,  upon 
the  fertile  subject  of  that  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
who  was,  besides,  one  of  the  master-spirits — one  of 
the  potent  influences  of  a  memorable  period  in  the 
history  of  literature  and  of  European  civilisation. 
The  memoir  is  unique  of  its  kind.  It  is  written — 
much  of  it — ^in  the  happiest  yein  of  slip-shod ;  but 
with  justness  and  often  felicity  of  thought,  easy 
mother- vrlt,  and,  above  all,  genial  good-nature,  and 
m&rked  superiority  to  cant  and  pedantry.  It  is,  we 
believe,  an  axiom  among  critics,  that  none  but  a 
poet  should  write  the  life  of  a  poet ;  and  if  this  may 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  homelier  saying, ''  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  it  is  fit  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, himself  a  great  poet,  should  assume  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  of  Petrarch,  as  if  he  were  some- 
tbiig  other  than  **  Laura's  Lover  ;"  and  though 
still  a  mere  erring  man,  yet  something  better  than 
that  disembodied,  dosy  abstraction  of  poesy  and  ro- 
mance, which  he  has  generally  been  considered  by 
bis  sentimental  admirers. 

Accident  devolved  on  Campbell  the  duty  of  com- 
posing this  life.  He  had  undertaken  to  edit  a  me- 
moir of  Petrarch,  written  by  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
bat  found  it  worthless ;  and  having  bestowed  some 
pains  and  time  in  preparing  himself  for  his  editorial 
duties,  on  finding  editorship  a  hopelessundertaking, 
he  assumed  the  more  congenial  office  of  the  poet's 
biographer.  This  ofiice  he  has  accomplished,  not 
like  a  kiln-dried  pedant  or  raker  among  dry  bones, 
but  yet  scholarly  and  wisely ;  and  with  as  much 
genuine  learning,  without  its  repulsive  seeming,  as 
the  reading  public  are  disposed  to  tolerate  in  a  po- 
pukr  work.  For,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  Lives  of  Poets  are  no  longer  composed  for  the 
cell  or  the  closet,  but  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
workii^-day  world.  The  present  work,  therefore, 
u  no  tissue  of  dissertation  on  small  points,  with  a 
wondrous  parade  of  learning  and  authorities.  It 
w  a  resuscitation  of  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
his  own  time,  by  a  congenial  spirit ;  belonging  to  a 
much  higher  age.  Mr.  Campbell  here,  as  in  his 
I^e  of  Shakspeare,  displays  edifymg  mdifference 
to  many  of  those  small  controversies  and  trivial 
points  which  hold  inferior  authors  in  bondage; 
wbile,at  the  same  time,  with  penetrating  judgment, 
and  an  adroit  and  master-hand,  he  seizes  those  lead- 
ing circumstances  whichboreon the  mindof  his  hero, 
and  which  were  from  that  vivid  mind  reflected  on  the 
^  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  neither  attempted 
pngind  discovery,  where  discovery  was  next  to 
unpoasible  to  an  Englbh,  or  even  to  an  Italian 
^t«r ;  nor  has  he  sought  to  give  new  aspects 
to  the  facts  concerning  Petrarch,  which  are  already 
f  n!^  ^  *^*  readers.  Taking  up  the  narrative 
Of  De  Sade,  but  neglecting  no  other  source  of  infor- 
">*tion,  he  has  told  the  old  story  in  his  own  free- 
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-and-easy  style,  and  put  the  very  original  gloss  of 
common  sense  upon  various  matters  long  held  in 
dispute.    In  this  process  he  has  unavoidably  strip- 
ped Petrarch  of  much  of  the  tinsel  and  buckram 
with  which  the  sickly  imaginative  have  fancied 
it  necessuy  to  invest  the  image  of  a  poet ;  lest, 
we  presume,  the  world  should  not  recognise  him 
if  presented  in  the  common  attitudes  of  humanity. 
He  has  not  veiled  the  weakness  and  faults  of  Pe- 
trarch; if  faults  be  not  too  strong  a  term  for  the 
imperfections  of  a  man  who,  in  a  dark  and  servile 
age,  was  a  priest  as  well  as  a  poet,  when  the  latter 
was  too  often  either  a  vagrant  troubadour  or  a  pa- 
rasite in  the  dwellings  of  the  great.    But  generous 
justice  is  done  to  his  virtues  and  finer  qualities ; 
to  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  his  love  of 
an  independent  life,  and  his  fidelity  in  firiendship. 
Boccaccio  is,  however,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a 
much  greater  favourite  with  Mr.  Campbell  than 
his  proper  hero ;  and  the  chapter  which  gives  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  that  celebrated  person  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  portions  of  the  volumes.  It 
is,  however,  neither  stilted  nor  at  all  strait-laced. 
Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  consider  Boccaccio's  re- 
gret, in  old  age,  at  the  laxity  of  his  early  writings, 
about  as  unreasonable  as  Cowper's  shame  for  hav- 
ing written  John  Gilpin. 

For  a  work  of  any  compass,  the  personal  history 
of  Petrarch  afforded  slender  materials,  and  such 
episodes  as  the  life  of  his  friend  Boccaccio;  bird's- 
eye  views  of  the  state  of  Italy  when  Petrarch  was 
bom  to  it;  sketches  of  the  papal  court,  and  other 
extraneous  though  not  irrelevant  matters,  form  its 
most  original  and  not  least  valuable  portion.  The 
great  families  of  Visconti  and  Colonna  were  Pe- 
trarch's patrons  ;  and  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  intestine  conflicts  which  were  then  the  scourge 
of  Italy  ;  the  Tribune  Rienzi  was  his  friend.  All 
this  affords  scope  to  the  pen  of  his  biographer.  A 
visit  to  Venice  naturally  introduces  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  and  a  journey  to  Naples  the  tragic  story  of 
Joan  of  Sicily,  whose  grand-father.  King  Robert  of 
Naples,  was  the  munificent  patron  of  the  poet,  and 
decreed  to  him  the  laurel  crown. 

The  period  during  which  Petrarch  flourished, 
was  fruitful  in  remarkable  men,  and  momentous 
events ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  done  wisely  in  mak- 
ing his  work  one  which  might,  with  propriety,  be 
named,  Petrarch^  his  Times  and  Contemporaries.  1 1 
is  all  this ;  and  in  so  far  difiers  from  any  former 
memoir,  as  weU  as  in  the  grasp  of  mind,  the  graceful 
talents  and  varied  acquirements  of  the  author. 

The  great  event  of  Petrarch's  life  to  those  who 
number  as  two  to  one  among  the  admirers  of  his 
poetry — ^the  ladies — ^is  his  exalted  passion  for 
Laura.  Mr.  Campbell  is  neither  among  the  incre- 
dulous, who,  like  PetrarA's  friend,  James  Colon- 
na bishop  of  Lombes,  treat  this  passion  as  a  piece 
of  extravagant  affectation,  a  poetical  fantasy-— or, 
in  plain  terms,  sheer  humbug — ^if  so  profane  a  term 
may  ever  be  used  in  relation  to  poet  or  poetess, 
dolorously  singing  one  thing,  and  saying  and  think- 
ing quite  the  reverse  ;  nor  vet  is  our  shrewd  author 
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of  the  number  who  are  full  and  unquestionmg  be- 
lievers in  wliat  Byron  calls  the  "  weU-smg  woes  of 
Laura's  lover."    He  imagines  that  Petrarch  may 
. have  imbibeda  suddenand violent  passion  forLaura^ 
when  he  first  sawher  at  church, in  that  ever-famous 
green  silk  gown  embroidered  with  violets.    We 
should,  by  the  way,  have  some  doubts  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Romeo's  sudden  love,  if  he  had  minutely 
described  to  Mercutio  Juliet's  ball-dress.    But  Mr. 
Campbell  also  knows  "  that  men  have  died  from 
time  to  time,  and  worms  have  ate  them" — ^but  rarely 
died  for  love.  He  knows  that  Laura's  lover  lived  on 
in  tolerable  comfort  for  many  years ;  making  no 
doubt "  wofiil  ballads  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow" — 
but  that  he  also  cultivated  letters,  travelled,  to  di- 
vert his  passion,  but  also  to  amuse  himself;  made 
court  to  the  great ;  wrote  as  many  articles  on 
important  public  affairs  as  if  he  had  been  editor 
of  an  Avignon  Times — and  ate,  drank,  and  was, 
in  his  own  way,  merry.     Nay,  though  a  priest, 
and  a  bold  denouncer  of  the  vices  of  ecclesiastics— 
a  liberty  permitted  in  an  age  when  the  clergy 
did  not  yet  need  to  care  much  for  what  was  said 
of  their  bad  lives — ^Laura's  lover  had,  for  a  series 
of  years,  at  least  one  mistress ;  and  two  children 
were  bom  to  him  by  her,  at  distant  intervals; 
which,  upon  the  whole,  seems  to  lessen  the  sum 
of  the  poet's  sorrow  and  despair  to  a  somewhat 
endurable  compass.    That  Petrarch,  young,  ima- 
ginative, and  susceptible,  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
the  beauty  in  the  green  silk  gown--an  accident 
not  so  likely,  to  this  particular  poet,  had  she  ap- 
peared in  green  linsey-woolsey — ^must  have  been 
true ;  but  as  to  deep,  enduring  passion,  the  love 
that  takes  possession  of  the  whole  being,  never  to 
depart,  that  is  out  of  the  <|uestion.    There  is,  in 
our  apprehension,  as  much  sincerity,  and  more 
manliness  in  the  flame  of  Don  Quixote  for  the 
Divine  Dulcinea,  than  in  Petrarch's  superannuated 
passion ;  and  a  close  resemblance  between  these 
famous  love-passages,  though  the  love  of  Petrarch 
continues  to  engross  sympathy  and  reverence,  while 
the  passion  of  the  gaUant  knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  is  viewed  with  that  overpowering  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  which  it  so  naturally  excites.    So, 
we  fear,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  the  passion 
which  has  immortalized  Petrarch  be  regarded.  The 
world's  heart  has  by  no  means  grown  callous  to 
"a  tale  of  true  love;"  but  it  now  requires  that  it 
shall  be  a  true  love — ^not  a  something  to  write  verses 
about.     It  could  still  stand  a  few  tender  youthful 
effusions  whether  genuine  in  their  inspiration  or 
simulated;  but  sonnetteering,  kept  up  for  forty 
years,  and  till  grey  hairs  appeared !   Human  nature 
has  not  changedin  its  tenderest  deepest  feelings ;  but 
the  world  could  no  longer  stand  this  kind  of  the 
fudge  poetical.   Petrarch's  patron,  friend,  and  con- 
temporary, James  Colonnay  though  at  a  distance 
from  Avignon,  must  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  poet,  the  nature  of  his 
romantic  attachment,  and  of  some  other  of  his 
innocent  affectatbns,  as  any  one  of  his  biographers ; 

and  he But  we  shall,  on  this  moot  point,  quote 

the  Bishop's  words,  though  we  cannot  put  Mr. 
Campbell's  interpretation  upon  them;  confessing 
ourselves  among  the  ^^  stupid  readers" : — 


All  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Lombes  still  eontiimedit 
Rome ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  solicited  his  friend  P^ 
traroh  to  join  him.  **  Petrarch  would  have  gladly  joined 
him,"  says  De  Sade ;  ^  bnt  he  wpts  detained  at  ATi^om 
by  his  attachment  to  John  Colonna  andhis  loveof  Ltonf 
a  whimsical  junction  of  detaining  causes,  in  which  the 
ftjcination  of  the  cardinal  may  easily  be  suppoied  to 
have  been  weaker  than  that  of  Laara.  In  writiBf  to 
our  poet,  at  Avignon,  the  bishop  rallied  Petrueli  on  tie 
im8|[inary  existence  of  the  objeet  of  hia  pasnoa.  Sou 
stupid  readers  of  the  bishop's  letter,  in  subsequent  tines, 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  there  was  a  litenl  proof  in 
the  prelate's  jesting  epistle  of  our  poet's  passion  fer 
Laura  being  a  phantom  and  a  fiotioa.  But,  poonble  as 
it  may  be,  that  the  iishep  in  reality  suspected  hia  t» 
exaggerate  the  flame  of  his  deTOtion  for  the  twogreil 
objects  of  hi8idolatry,Lauraand  St.  Augu8tine,he  writes, 
in  a  Tein  of  pleasantry  that  need  not  be  taken  for  gnre 
accusation.  **  You  are  befooUng  us  all,"  says  ^  jb«- 
late, ''  my  dear  Petrarch ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it » 
tender  an  age  (Petraroh's  tender  age  was  at  this  tioe 
31)  you  can  deceive  the  world  with  so  much  art  udsae- 
cess.  And,  not  content  with  deceiving  the  world,  foe  i 
would  fkln  deceive  Heaven  itself.  You  make  aoa- 
blance  of  loving  St.  Augustine  and  his  works;  botiB 
your  heart,  you  love  the  poets  and  the  philowphas. 
Your  Laura  is  a  phantom  created  by  your  iiBa«in»ti« 
for  the  exercise  of  your  poetry.  Your  verse,  yonr  lo^ 
your  sighs,  are  all  a  fiction;  or,  if  there  is  anvthing  wl 
in  your  passion  it  is  not  tor  the  Lady  Laura,  but  for  tbe 
Uurel— /Aol  m,  the  crown  of  poets.  I  have  been  jobt 
dupe  fat  0ome  time,  and,  whilst  yon  showed  a  ttna; 
desire  to  visit  Rome,  I  hoped  to  welcome  you  tijere.  fta, 
my  eyes  are  now  opened  to  all  your  rogueries,  wlua 
nevertheless,  will  not  prevent  me  f^m  loving  yon.'' 

Petrarch,  in  his  answer  to  the  bishop,  says,  My 
fkther,  if  I  love  the  poets,  I  only  follow,  in  this  wipjrt, 
the  example  of  St.  Augustine.  I  uke  the  wlntedfeAir 
himself  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  to  tui. 
He  is  now  in  a  place  where  he  can  neither  deceife  w 
be  deceived.  I  flatter  myself  that  he  pities  my  en«J 
especially  when  he  recalls  his  own."  St.  Augnrfno  W 
been  somewhat  prefligate  in  his  younger  days. 

"  As  to  Laur%"  continues  the  poet,  **  would  to  He»m 
that  she  were  only  an  imaginary  personage, and  myp*t 
sion  for  her  only  a  pastime  I  Alas!  it  is  a  madaeis  wiJJ 
it  would  be  difficult  and  pahif^  to  fisign  for  soy  leogu 
of  time ;  and  what  an  extravagance  it  would  ^  ^  "JJ 
sneh  a  paasionl  One  may  ooonterfoit  iUneas  by  wt^ 
by  voice,  and  by  manner,  but  no  one  in  health  c»  p«  ^ 
himself  the  true  air  and  complexion  of  dises«.  off^ 
often  have  you  yourself  been  witness  of  my  palcnes  aw 
my  suflferinis !  I  know  very  weU  that  you  speak  m^ 
in  irony;  itls  your  favourite  figure  of  speech,  but  IW 
that  time  wiU  cicatrize  these  wounds  of  my  sptf|^»» 
that  Augustine,  whom  I  pretend  to  love,  wiU  fnnj^J* 
with  a  defence  against  a  Laura  who  does  not  exist. 

We  question  if  tbe  Bishop  was  convinced.  S^ 
veral  years  elapsed,  and  the  still  despairing  lo^jj^ 
contemplated  another  course  of  travel  ^  »^)  ^ 
pangs  of  unrequited  love.  Mr.  Campbell  g»w^ 
writes— and  such  passages  are  the  more  rem*''' 
able,  as  exceptions  to  his  general  strain- 
But,  before  be  could  wind  up  his  resolution  tod^PJJJ* 
the  state  of  his  mind  bordered  on  distraction.  w»«  <»« 
he  observed  a  country  girl  waahintf  the  veil  of  Uu"- 
a  sudden  trembling  seised  him— and,  though  ttew« 
the  weather  was  intense,  he  grew  cold  and  ""7^.^ 
some  time  he  was  incapable  of  applying  teBtsdyww«^ 

ness.    His  soul,  he  said,  was  Uke  a  field  of  bttUe,  J*^ 
his  passion  and  reason  held  continual  oonfljci.   ^ 
calmer  moments,  many  agreeable  motives  for  w,ytm> 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind. 

We  again  declare  for  the  Don  as  the  truer  lo«r- 
Had  the  veQ  been  merely  the  smock  orfrow^o^ 
petticoat  of  the  Dulcinea,  the  unpoetical  p^ 
would  have  made  no  change  in  his  knightly  aaon- 
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tion,  tkough  it  might  liave  ahooked  his  delioaoy. 
Who  will  aay  as  much  for  PetraTch? 

But  is  theie  ona  of  our  readers  wlio  haply  knows 
littk  or  nothing  about  the  personal  histoiy  of  this 
immortal  lover  of  whom  we  axe  speaking?  Let  us 
tell,  in  few  words^  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary 
of  floienoe,  who,  during  the  conflicts  between  the 
Gaelphs  and  Ghibellmes,  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  Ms  native  city,  when  fortune  proyed  adverse 
to  his  party.  His  wife  accompanied  hira|  and 
their  oldest  son,  Petrarch,  was  soon  afterwards 
born  at  Areuo,  an  ancient  city  of  Tuscany,  on 
the  20th  July,  1903.  After  skulking  for  several 
years  in  Italy,  subsequently  to  the  total  overthrow 
of  his  party,  the  &ther  of  Petrarch,  who  was  cri- 
minally accused  on  private  as  well  as  on  political 
.^roands,  went  with  his  family  to  Avignon,  then 
the  seat  of  the  papal  court.  His  celebrated  son 
was  now  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  considerably  advanced  in  his  education.  He 
studied  for  law  at  the  University  of  Montpelier; 
but  he  had  already  imbibed  a  strong  taste  for 
classical  learning.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bo^ 
loggia  to  prosecute  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he 
discovered  so  great  an  aversion,  that  his  father 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  point.  He  shortly  after- 
wards lost  both  his  parents,  and  returned  from 
Bolo^a  to  Avignon  with  his  only  brother,  to  col- 
lect the  remains  of  their  &th»'s  property.  Their 
patrimony  was  small ;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  their  secret  indlnaUons,  they  were  obliged, 


by  their  circumstances,  to  enter  the  Church.  Avig-  ^ 


with  what  eantion  did  wo  not  prevent  tb^,  least  spsek  of 
dirt  from  Boiling  our  gannents  t" 

This  vmity,  however,  lasted  opl j  during  bis  yputhful 
days.  And  even  then  neither  attention  to  bis  personal 
appearanoe,  nor  his  attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  nor  hW 
attendance  upon  the  great,  could  induce  Petrarch  to  ne- 
glect his  own  mental  improvement,  for,  amidst  all  these 
occupations,  he  found  leisure  for  application;  and,  as  he 
had  no  longer  to  contend  with  the  absolute  commands  of 
a  fiihther,  be  gave  up  tiie  law,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  cultivation  of  his  fiivourite  pursuits  of 
Uteratnre, 

Being  now  bis  own  master,  he  ^plied  himself  aftepli 
to  the  reading  of  the  olassios,  because  a  suspended  plear 
sure  increases  our  desire  to  return  to  it. 

He  loved  letters  and  studied  Cicero  and  Seneca; 
^he  learned  from  Virgil  elegance  and  dignity  of 
versiflcatlon;  but  he  had  still  greater  advantages 
from  the  perusal  of  Livy ;" — advantages  which 
young  men  may  still  enjoy  if  they  please — since  thejf 
were  teaching  him  to  think  the  men  of  his  own  age 
^  light  and  contemptible"  in  comparison  with  th(^ 
old  Romans.  Hb  first  poetical  compositions  were 
written  in  Latin ;  but  it  is  as  an  Italian  poet,  and 
among  the  first  of  the  first,  that  Petrarch  b  illus- 
trious. At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Laura,  a  Jady  of  good  family,  bom  at  Avig* 
non,  and  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  that  same 
city.  Of  this  lady  so  little  is  known,  save  through 
the  sonnets  addressed  to  her  by  Petrarch,  that  she 
has  even  been  supposed  an  allegorical,  or  altogether 
an  ideal  being,  Uke  the  heroine  of  so  many  love 
poems  and  romances.    Mr.  Campbell  justly  scouts 


nun,  the  seat  of  the  papal  court,  was  then  the  header 
quarters  of  church  preferment.  The  younger  bro- 
ther, distinguished  by  nothing  save  lus  relation- 
ship  to  the  poet,  after  leading  a  lax  life  for  some 
years,  died  a  monk.  Petrarch,  now  in  the  hey? 
day  of  his  yputh,  la  thns  gracefully  presented  to 
the  reader: — 

Petrarch  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  settled 
at  Avignon,  a  scene  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy.  The 
luxury  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  pomp  and  riches  of  the 
papal  court,  were  displayed  in  an  extravagant  profusion 
of  feasts  and  ceremonies,  which  attracted  to  Avignon 
women  of  all  ranks,  among  whom  intrigue  and  gallan- 
try were  generally  countenanced 

From  his  own  confession,  Petrarch  seems  to  have 
Wn  somewhat  vain  of  his  personal  appearance  during 
bu  youth,  a  venial  foible,  flrom  which  neither  the  hand- 
:>Qme  nor  the  homely,  nor  the  wise  nor  the  foolish,  are 
exempt 

Petrarch,  when  young,  was  so  strikingly  handsome, 
that  he  was  frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as  he 
parsed  alon^,  for  his  features  were  manly,  well-formed, 
sAd  expressive,  and  his  carriage  was  graceful  and  dis- 
tioguisned.  He  was  sprightly  in  conversation,  and  his 
voice  vras  uncommonly  musical.  His  complexion  was 
l)etween  brown  and  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
auim^ted.  His  countenance  vras  a  faithfhl  index  of  h|s 
lieart. 

He  endeavoured  to  temper  the  warmth  of  his  consti- 
tution by  the  regularity  of  his  living  and  the  plainness 
of  his  diet.  He  indulged  little  in  either  wine  or  sleep, 
sod  fed  chiefly  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

la  his  early  days  he  was  nice  and  neat  ia  his  dress, 
•Ten  to  a  degree  of  aifeptation,  which,  in  later  life,  he 
ridicoled  when  writing  to  his  brother  Gherardo.  '^  Do 
JOQ  remember,"  he  says,  ''how  much  care  we  employed 
10  the  lure  of  dressing  our  persons;  when  we  traversed 
the  streets,  with  what  attention  did  we  not  avoid  every 
breath  of  wind  which  might  discompose  our  hair;  and 


No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  life  and  writings  ef 
Petrarch  will  need  to  be  teld  that  this  is  an  absurd  fic- 
tion. Laura,  a  married  woman,  who  bore  ten  pbildren 
to  a  rather  morose  husband,  could  not  have  gone  to  meet 
him  at  Vancluse  without  the  most  flagrant  scandal.  It 
is  erident  from  his  writings  that  she  repudiated  his  pas- 
sion whenever  it  threatened  to  exceed  the  Umits  of  vir- 
tuous friendship.  On  one  occasion,  when  be  seemed  to 
presume  too  far  upon  her  &vour,  she  said  to  him  with 
severity,  '^  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for."  If  his  h>v(| 
had  been  successful  he  would  have  said  less  abont  it. 

Of  the  two  persons  in  this  love  aifair,  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  pity  Laura  than  Petrarch.  Independently  of 
her  personal  charms,  I  cannot  conceive  Laura  otherwise 
than  as  a  kind-hearted,  loveable  woman,  who  could  net 
well  be  supposed  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  devor 
tion  of  the  most  famous  and  fiwcinating  man  of  his 
age. 

The  passion  of  Petrarch  did  not  interrupt  his 
studies,  ^e  wrote  and  travelled,  and  lived  mu£h 
like  other  people.  We  left  him  on  the  eve  of  a 
journey  to  Rome, — a  great  event,  in  those  days^ 
in  the  life  of  an  Italian,  a  poet,  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  ancients.  He  fondly  examined  the  antiqui'v 
ties  of  what  was  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  lyorhl — ^the  capital  of  the  Christian  world— of 
leaniing,  and  of  the  arts.  After  a  rambling  jour- 
ney in  Italy  and  its  dependencies,  he  approached 
Gibraltar ;  and,  before  hb  return  to  Avignon,  sailed 
as  far  northwards  as  the  shores  of  Britain.  This  we 
mention  to  introduce  this  characteristic  passage:—* 

Petrarch  approached  the  British  shores;  why  vrere 
they  not  fated  to  have  the  honour  of  receiving  him  f  Ah  I 
but  who  was  there,  then,  in  England  that  was  capable 
of  receiving  him  I  Chaucer  was  but  a  child.  We  had 
the  names  of  some  learned  men,  but  our  langui^e  had 
no  literature;  and,  in  Petrarch's  eyes,  the  English  were 
barbaiiaBs,  sriie  had  lately  been  beaten  by  the  **  tUe 
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SeUdt/*  as  he  called  my  oountryineii.   Time  works  won- 
ders in  a  few  centnries;  and  England,  now  prond  of  her 
Shakspeare  and  her  Vemlam,  looks  not  with  enTj  on  the 
glory  of  any  earthly  nation.    During  his  exdtement  hy 
these  travels,  a  singolar  change  took  place  in  oar  poet's 
hahitnal  feelings.    He  recovered  his  health  and  spirits; 
he  conld  bear  to  think  of  Lanra  with  equanimity,  and 
his  countenance  resumed  the  cheerfhlness  that  was  na- 
tural to  a  man  in  the  strength  of  his  age.    Nay,  he  he- 
C4une  so  sanguine  in  his  belief  that  he  had  overcome  his 
passion  as  to  jest  at  his  past  suiferings;  and,  in  this  gay 
state  of  mind,  he  came  back  to  Avignon.    This  was  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  his  life.    He  saw  Laura  once 
more;  he  was  enthralled  anew;  and  he  might  now  laugh 
in  agony  at  his  late  self-congratulations  on  his  delivery 
iVom  her  enchantment.    With  all  the  pity  that  we  be- 
stow on  unfortunate  love,  and  with  all  the  respect  that 
we  owe  to  its  constancy,  still  we  cannot  look  but  with  a 
regset  amounting  to  impatience  on  a  man  returning  to 
the  spot  that  was  to  rekindle  his  passion  as  recklessly 
as  a  moth  to  the  candle,  and  binding  himself  over  for 
life  to  an  affection  that  was  worse  than  hopeless,  inas- 
much as  its  success  would  bring  more  misery  than  its 
failure. 

Having  thus  rebuked  Petrarch  for  consigning 

The  noon  of  manhood  to  the  myrtle  shade, 

Mr.  Campbell  proceeds: — 

It  is  said  that  Petrareh,  if  it  had  pot  been  ibr  this 
passion,  would  not  have  been  the  poet  that  he  was. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  good  an  amatory  poet;  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  been  a  more  various  and  mas- 
culine, and,  upon  tiie  whole,  a  greater  poet,  if  he  had  never 
been  bewitched  by  Laura.  However,  he  did  return  to 
take  possession  of  his  canonieate,  at  Lombes,  and  to 
lose  possession  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

From  this  one  might  fancy  that  the  one  poet 
imagined  the  illuflion  under  which  the  other  de- 
lighted to  liye,  a  real,  intense,  and  constant  passion 
—of  which,  at  other  times^  he  insinuates  strong  and 
very  natural  douhts;  as  when,  in  the  page  imme- 
diately following,  he  says— 

A  more  important  event  in  his  life  took  place  during 
the  following  year,  1837 — ^namely,  that  he  had  a  son 
bom  to  him,  whom  he  christened  by  the  name  of  John, 
and  to  whom  he  acknowledged  his  relationship  of  pater- 
nity. With  all  Ms  philosophy  and  platonio  raptures 
about  Laura,  Petrarch  was  still  subject  to  the  passions 
of  ordinary  men,  and  had  a  mistress  at  Avignon  who  was 
kinder  to  him  than  Laura.  Her  name  and  history  have 
been  consigned  to  inscrutable  obscurity:  the  same  woman 
afterwards  bore  him  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Fran- 
cesca,  and  who  proved  a  great  solace  to  him  in  his  old 
age. 

And  then  our  author  moots  some  points  which 
we  leave  to  greater  casuists  in  the  Court  of  Love ; 
though  we  must  approve  his  generous  animad- 
version on  the  poet's  supposed  conduct  to  his  mis- 
tress, not  according  to  tiie  Muses,  but  to  suffering, 
degraded,  wronged  womanhood. 

Who  knows  what  sacrifice  of  reputation  this  unknown 
Arail  one,  who  made  him  twice  a  father,  may  have  in- 
curred by  her  connexion  with  him  I  There  is  a  heart- 
lessness  on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  in  consigning  her  very 
name  to  oblivion,  which  I  dislike  worse  than  idl  the  con- 
ceits of  his  poetry.  It  may  be  alleged  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  illegitimate  paternity ;  but,  on  the  same 
principle,  he  ought  to  have  been  equally  averse  to  pub- 
lishing his  distraction  for  a  woman  who  was  already  the 
mother  of  an  increasing  fiunily — 

Namely,  Madame  de  Sade,  with  whom,  if  we 
may  believe  his  "  well-sung  woes,"  Petrarch  was 
more  in  love  than  ever. 

It  was  ab^ut  this  time  that  the  poet  settled  at 


Yauduse,  where,  in  dose  retirement,  he  ^plied 
himself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  poetry  and 
the  cultivation  of  literature.    He  also  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  leading  penons 
of  the  age ;  vnth  the  temporal  and  spiritual  piinecs 
of  Italy,  and  with  men  of  learning.    And  Italy  was 
in  his  eyes  all  the  world ;  though  France  was  be- 
coming something.    The  Britons  were  rude  ba^ 
barians,  whose  conquests  in  France  caused  pro- 
found astonishment;  and  he  was  filled  with  won- 
der that  one  beloved  friend,  a  man  of  learning,  who 
repaired  to  Avignon,  and  whom  he  named  his 
Socrates,  should  he  a  native  of  some  barbaiias 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Brabant  and  HoUand.    «  Petrarch,  with  his  Italian 
prejudices,  regarded  him  as  a  barbarian  by  birth; 
but  he  was  so  fascinated  by  his  serene  temper  and 
strong  judgment,  that  he  singled  him  out  to  be  the 
chief  of  all  his  Mends,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Soeratesy  noticing  him  as  an  example,  that  Natuie 
can  produce  geniuses  in  the  most  unpropitioiis 
regions."    This  friend  was,  like  himself,  a  member 
of  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombes,  the 
author  of  the  letter  we  have  quoted,  who  liked  to 
encourage  young  men  of  ability,  and  to  keep  them 
near  him.    Under  the  roof  of  Cardinal  Coloona,  the 
brother  of  the  Bishop,  Petrarch  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  meeting  the  most  celebrated  peisoos 
of  the  time,  who  came  to  Avignon  dther  on  busi- 
ness at  the  papal  court,  from  curiosity,  or  to  pay 
their  court.    While  under  the  immediate  patwoag* 
of  the  Colonnas,  Petrarch  made  a  journey  to  Pain, 
and  visited  Fbmders.  Howcuriousiti8tor»d,after 
the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years,  the  account  of  his 
travels  which  he  gives  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  see 
how  very  much  the  Paris  and  Parioans  of  the 
fourteenth  century  resemble  those  of  the  ninptemtk, 

Paris,  though  always  inferior  to  its  frae,  wd 
much  indebted  to  the  lies  of  its  own  people,  is  ■adwht- 
edly  a  great  city.  To  be  sure,  I  never  saw  a  dirtier 
place,  except  Avignon.  At  the  same  time,  its  pepom- 
tion  contains  the  most  learned  of  men,  and  it  is  like  a 
great  basket  inwhichare  collected  the  rarest  frnitsofevwy 
country.  From  the  time  that  its  university  was  fiMad> 
ed,  as  they  say,  by  Alcuin,  the  teacher  of  CSiarieisape, 
there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  Parim 
of  any  fame.  The  great  luminaries  of  tiie  wairamtj 
were  all  strangers;  and,  if  the  love  of  my  oonntry  does 
not  deceive  me,  they  were  chieily  ItaUaas,  seek  u 
Pietio  Lombardo,  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Bonavotiixm,  and 
many  others.  

The  character  of  the  Parisians  is  very 
There  was  a  time  when,  from  the  ferocity  oftheir 
ners,  the  French  were  reckoned  baibarians.^  At  pR*^ 
the  case  is  wholly  changed.  A  gay  dispoeatioa,  !•*»  « 
society,  ease,  and  playfhlness  in  conversation  new  rtar- 
acterise  them.  They  seek  every  opportunity  of  d»ta- 
guishlng  themselves;  and  make  vrar  against  aH  cam 
with  joking,  laughing,  singmg,  eatfaig,  and  drakn^ 
Prone,  however,  as  they  are  to  pleasnre,  they  are  iMt 
heroic  in  adversity.  The  French  love  their  <^<>^b^7  » 
their  countrymen;  they  censure  with  rigour  »f»*^ 
of  other  nations,  but  spread  a  proportionaUy  thick  veil 
over  their  own  defects. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  exhibited  the  chaiaoter  of  his 
hero  in  a  new  and  rather  unexpected  light ;  in  that 
of  a  reformer,  which  he  certwnly  was  as  truly, 
though  neither  so  boldly  nor  direcily,as  was  IaiUkt 
after  him.  In  the  age  of  Petrarch,  a  scholar  might 
with  impunity  attack  the  corruptions  of  theChnirh, 
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and  the  scandabuB  lives  of  the  eodesiastics^ — and 
the  latter  Petrarch  did  not  spare.  It  was  quite 
another  thing,  when  the  inyention  of  pnnting,  and 
the  silent  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  had 
made  snch  attacks  imminently  hazardous. 

A  brilliant  description  of  ike  pestilence  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  desolated 
Europe,  precedes  the  account  of  the  death  of  Laura, 
who  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  dreadful  nudady.  Petrarch 
was  then  in  Italy.  He  was  informed  of  her  death, 
and  probably  of  many  other  deaths,  by  his  friend 
Socrates;  and  he  wrote  sundry  sonnets,  and  paid 
a  more  formal  respect  to  her  memory,  by  noting 
his  *^preai  loss"  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Viigil. 
The  authenticity  of  this  note  has  been  questioned, 
bnt  Mr.  Campbell  t^ks  the  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  its  genuineness. 

Were  there  any  new  or  remarkable  facts  elicited 
in  the  work  respecting  Petrarch,  we  should  feel 
incUned,  in  our  extracts,  to  prefer  the  adventures 
of  the  hero  to  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  the 
book, however  excellent.  But  there  are  none;  and 
instead  of  any  of  the  brilliant  episodes  to  which 
we  have  referred,  such  as  the  sketch  of  Boccaccio, 
and  of  the  Plague,  we  shall  give  the  summary  of 
Petrarch's  character.  It  is  eulogistic,  but  not  ful- 
some nor  insincere.  If  rightly  inclining  to  the  side 
of  mdulgence,  it  b  impartial  and  it  is  acute. 

PEBSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  PETRARCH. 

It  seems  an  invidious  task  of  the  biographer  that  he 
has  no  sooner  eommitted  his  hero  to  the  grave  than  he 
Bmt  disenss  hia  ebaraeter  with  impartiality,  which  is  a 
Tirtae  not  easily  praoticable,  when  onr  subject  has  been 
sa  amiable  as  well  as  a  great  man.  Bnt  those  who  leave 
their  memories  to  posterity,  may  reckon  on  paying  this 
tax  of  potthumons  scmtiny  with  as  mnch  certainty  as  of 
bequeathing  dues  to  the  priest  and  sexton  for  their  Chris- 
tian bnrial. 

Petrarch  will  stand  this  ordeal,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any 
nan  of  genins,  and  better  than  the  most  of  them.  His 
ehaiacter,  taken  all  in  all,  was  loveable,  and  exempt 
from  low  and  disgusting  foibles.  There  was  no  craft  in 
his  disposition,  no  malignity  that  was  mean  or  bitter. 
It  is  trae,  he  was  angry  with  the  abuses  of  the  church 
and  the  scandAlons  Uvea  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  De  Sade 
and  other  Catholic  writers  accuse  him  of  carrying  bis 
mdignation  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice :  but  I  think  it 
needs  no  Protestant  prejudices  to  make  ns  believe  from 
catholic  history  itself  that  the  court  of  Avignon  was  cor- 
nipt,  and  ^t  her  cardinals  were,  ibr  the  most  past, 
profligate.    His  anger,  therefore,  admits  of  excuse. 

He  was  attached  to  the  most  powerfbl  men  in  the 
leading  conunonweaiths  of  Italy,  and  they  were  mutually 
attached  to  hinu  He  thereby  increased  his  influence  in 
society,  and  his  power  of  being  useAU  to  others.  For 
this  he  has  been  charged  with  sycophancy ;  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  Italian  republics  even  says  that  he  was 
''aiwayt  a  TVonWonr."  If  by  that  designation  is  meant 
a  Tsgnmt  parasite  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  seeking  for 
here  and  love-adrenturea  in  every  change  of  pUce,  I 
differ  entirely  from  Sismondi's  moral  estimate  of  onr  poet 
Petrarch  was  not  permanent  in  his  habitation.  But  his 
heart  was  not  migratory,  either  in  its  love  or  friendship. 
In  the  former  alfection  he  was  bnt  too  constant  for  his 
own  happiness.  In  the  latter,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
his  friendships  lay  not  exclusively  among  the  rich  and 
the  po werfol ;  on  the  contrary,  his  Socrates,  his  Lselius,  bis 
Sifflonides,  and  his  Boeeaecio,  were  men  as  poor  as  him- 
self. Bums's  words  will  apply  to  him  that  **wdl  ke 
ibev  the  foeio/  glowy  and  tofter  fiame.**  He  duly  felt  the 
nine  of  friendship  as  a  heaven-sent  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  life ;  and  he  was  never  even  partially  alienated 
from  friends,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonna,  at  the 


more  sacred  call  of  public  principle.  He  knew  that 
ancient,  broken  attachments  are  a  more  melancholy  spec- 
tacle than  desolated  palaces.  They  exhibit  the  heart  once 
lighted  up  with  joy  all  damped  and  deserted,  and  haunted 
by  thonghts  that,  like  birds  of  ill-omen,  nestle  only  in 
ruins. 

In  judging  of  a  human  character,  we  must  take  a 
broad  and  collective  view  of  its  physiognomy,  and  not 
decide  by  minute  differences  from  its  general  expression. 
The  truly  great  portrait-painter  studies,  first  of  i^,  the 
predomiiuuit  physiognomical  expression  of  the  face  he 
paints,  and  does  not  depend  for  collective  effect  on  that 
microscopic  elaboration  of  minute  traits,  which  always 
leads  to  exaggeration.  Petrarch's  moral  physiognomy, 
in  the  main,  was  generous  and  independent.  It  is  unfair, 
by  dwelling  on  partial  exceptions,  to  convert  them  into 
general  characteristics.  He  was  not  a  sycophant  to 
kings  and  emperors.  He  spoke  out  his  mind  distinctly 
to  them ;  and  they  put  up  with  freedoms  from  him  which 
they  would  not  have  endured  from  one  another.  Never- 
theless, as  he  owns  to  ns  himself,  he  agreed  too  easily  to 
live  at  the  court  of  John  Visconti,  the  wonld-be  tyrant 
of  Italy.  John  Visconti  was  a  great  man,  not  certainly 
equal  to  Napoleon  in  genins,  but  still  the  greatest  of  his 
times.  Judging  by  myself,  who  am  no  idolater  of  Buona- 
parte, I  would  ask  who  among  ns  would  have  grudged 
a  long  day's  jonmey  during  Us  life  to  have  seen  him  ! 
nay,  who,  on  a  pressing  invitation,  would  not  have 
stopped  some  days  to  share  his  conversation !  Yet  we 
are  all  pretty  weU  agreed  that  Napoleon  had  the  firalt 
of  caring  little  for  human  life  when  it  interfered  with  his 
ambition.  John  Visconti  had  his  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
mighty  CorsiesD.  He  was  the  Buonaparte  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  fiucinated  Petrarch. . 

I  have  said  that  our  poet's  personal  character  had  a 
general  and  redeeming  virtue  of  benevolence.  It  is  too 
mnch  an  error  of  biographers  who  wish  to  be  perfectly 
candid  in  their  estimate  of  a  man  to  draw  up,  as  it  were, 
a  balance-sheet  of  his  good  qualities  and  defects,  placing 
them  like  so  many  pounds  sterling  in  a  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account,  as  if  the  same  qualities  in  every  one  man 
had  a  positive  and  equal  value  with  the  same  qualities 
in  every  other  man,  without  relation  to  the  rest  of  their 
character.  Bnt,  in  point  of  fact,  the  faults  and  virtues 
of  humanity  are  not  the  same  in  different  individuals, 
but  become  different  according  to  their  mixture  and  com- 
bination. The  compassion  of  a  fool  may  be  as  essentially 
compassion  as  that  of  a  wise  man ;  bnt  it  is  not  the 
same  virtue  when  compounded  with  folly,  as  when  it 
meets  and  mixes  with  wisdom.  There  is  a  moral  che- 
mistry in  the  combining  materials  of  our  spiritual  nature 
which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  mechanicaUy,according  to  the 
disunited  qualities  of  those  materials,  llie  ttriwm  quid 
produced  by  mixture  varies  according  to  its  adverse  ingre- 
dients. An  idiot  may  be  brave,  but  the  intelligent  alone 
can  be  heroic.  In  like  manner,  the  self-complacency  of 
a  kind-hearted  man,  how  unlike  it  is  in  the  result  of  his 
total  character  to  the  vanity  of  a  malignant  egotist ! 

Self-complacency,  I  conceive,  may  l^  set  down  with- 
out nncharitableness,  as  the  chief  foible  of  Petrarch.  I 
cannot  concede  to  his  unqualified  admirers  either  that 
he  was  free  from  this  defect,  or,  with  all  his  greatness 
and  gentleness,  that  the  defSsct  became  him.  I  may  be 
asked  to  quote  distinct  proofr  of  this  foible  from  his 
writings,  and  snch  prooft  are  certainly  to  be  found ;  but 
they  lie  scattered  over  many  passages,  and  impress  ns 
rather  collectively,  from  the  Aill  perusal  of  his  life,  than 
from  single  instances.  If  I  were  merely  to  quote,  there- 
fore, a  few  of  those  egotistical  passages,  I  might  be 
lenient  towards  Petrarch,  but  should  not  do  Justice  to 
my  own  opinion,  which  has  been  formed  by  consecutive 
impressions  from  his  writings,  minute  in  themselves,  but 
numerous  and  strong  from  weir  constant  recurrence.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  self-complacency  can  sit 
with  grace  on  any  man,  let  him  be  great  or  smidl ;  there 
is  a  dignity  in  the  self-forgetftilness  of  genius,  for  beyond 
any  clmrm  in  its  most  vivid  consciousness. 

But  Petrarch's  self-complacency  was  unmixed  with 
gall  or  envy ;  and,  when  blended  with  the  kindly  ele- 
ments of  his  nature,  it  lost  all  the  offensiveness  that  it 
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wdvld  li&te  had  in  h  Waspish  character.    I  do  not  bo- 
lioYo  the  surmise  that  he  enried  Dante's  fiune. 

In  summing  up  Petrarch's  character,  moral,  political, 
and  poetical,  I  i&ould  not  stint  myself  to  the  eqnitoeal 
phrase  used  by  Tacitus  respecting  Agricola:  JBomhh 
Virum  facile  dtxeriiy  mapnum  litbenter,  but  should  at 
once  daim  fbr  his  memory  the  title  both  of  great  and 
good.  A  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  a  rescuer  of  its 
treasures  from  obllTlon,  a  despiser  (?  many  contempo- 
rary superstitions,  a  man,  who,  though  no  refbrmer  him* 
self,  certainly  contributed  to  the  re^rmation,  (if  Luther 
himself  were  to  rise  trota.  the  dead,  and  deny  my  latter 
position,  I  would  not  believe  him,)  an  Italian  patriot 
who  was  aboTe  prorincial  partialities,  a  poet  who  still 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  country,  and  who  is  shielded 
from  oblirion  by  more  generations  than  there  were  hides 
in  the  seren-fbld  shield  of  AJax — if  this  was  not  a  great 
man,  many  who  are  so  called  must  bear  the  title  un- 
worthily. 

Ova  eoneluding  specimen  shall  be  the  criticism 
on  Petrarch's  sonnets.  We  were  tempted  by  other 
matters,  but  leave  them  to  the  reader  of  a  work, 
which  soon  ot  late  must  command  attention  as  7^ 
Life  of  Petrarch.  Of  that  illustrious  person  we 
may  say,  that  he  siiryived  Laura  for  twenty-six 
years;  and  that  while  her  wedded  lord,  in  seven 
months  after  her  death,  consoled  himsdf  with  an^ 
other  partner,  the  poet-lover  solaced  his  sorrow  with 
composing  occasional  sonnets  to  her  memoiy->— or  to 
his  own  glory. 

CBITICUM  OK  PBTBARCH*S  SONNBTS. 

1  despair  of  ever  seeing  in  English  verse  a  translation 
of  Petrarch's  Italian  poetry  that  shall  be  adequate  and 
popular.  The  term  adequate,  of  course,  always  applies 
to  the  translation  of  genuine  poetry  in  a  subdued  sense. 
It  means  the  best  that  can  be  expected,  after  making 
allowance  fbr  that  escape  of  etherial  spirit  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  transflsr  of  poetic  thoughts  from  one 


language  to  another.  The  word  po^ndar  is  also  to  be 
taken  in  a  limited  meaning  regarding  all  tnatUtioK. 
Gowper's  baHad  of  John  Gilpin  is  twenty  times  moie 
popular  than  his  Homer ;  yet  the  latter  worl^  is  deserr- 
edfy  popular  in  comparison  witti  the  bulk  of  tnuulatiom 
fh>m  antiquity.  Hie  same  thing  may  be  said  ef  Cutf  i 
Dante ;  it  is  like  Cowper's  Homer,  as  adeqoafce  ud 
popular  as  translated  poetry  ean  be  expected  to  be.  Yet 
I  doubt  if  either  of  those  poets  could  haye  succeeded  s» 
well  with  Petrarch.  Lady  Dacre  has  shown  much  gmt 
and  ingenuity  in  the  passages  of  our  poet,  which  she  las 
yersifled  \  but  she  oould  not  transfer  into  EngM  Uwn 
graees  of  Petrarchan  diction^  whieh  are  mostly  iatnu- 
ferable.  She  oould  not  bring  the  Italian  Isaguge  sks% 
with  her. 

Is  not  this,  it  may  be  asked,  a  proof  that  t'etrucb  ii 
not  so  genuine  a  poet  as  Homer  and  Dante,  since  hi^ 
charm  depends  upon  the  delicaoies  of  diction  that  enpe- 
rate  in  the  transfer  from  tongue  to  tongue,  more  thu  to 
hardy  thoughts  that  will  take  root  in  any  lanfu|t  to 
which  they  are  transplanted !  In  a  general  Tiew,  I  iff^ 
with  this  proposition ;  yet,  what  we  call  Mcitoos  dir- 
tiott  can  never  hate  a  potent  oharm  without  refiiwd 
thoughts,  whieh,  like  essential  odours,  may  be  too  in- 
palpable  to  bear  tranaf^on*  Boms  has  the  hippiet 
imaginable  Scottish  diction;  yejL  what  true  Scotsmu 
womd  bear  to  see  him  done  into  french !  And,  with  *,k 
exception  of  German,  what  language  has  done  justice  to 
Shakspeairel 

The  reader  must  be  a  true  Petrarehist  who  is  locos- 
sdous  of  a  general  similarity  in  the  ehancter  of  bi^ 
sonnetsy  which,  in  the  long  perusal  of  them,  usooDts  w 
monotony.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  siiid  that  thi< 
monotonous  similarity  impresses  the  mind  of  Petnrrb'} 
reader  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  slendemess  of  his  sc- 
quaintanoe  with  the  poet.  Does  he  approach  Petnirii'< 
sonnets  for  the  first  time,  they  will  probably  sppeiru> 
him  all  as  like  to  each  other  as  the  sheep  of  a  flock;  but, 
when  he  becomes  more  ^miliar  with  them,  he  will  )#^ 
ceire  an  interesting  indiyidnality  in  eyery  sonnet,  sad 
will  discriminate  their  indiridual  ehataeter  as  pncoelj 
as  the  shepherd  can  distingnish  every  single  sheep  of  kis 
flock  by  its  voice  and  foce. 
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Mn.  J^Ufti  Swmner  and  IVinter  in  the  P^nneei, 
Author  of  "  The  Women  of  England/'  &c. 
1  Vol.,  cloth.    Flaher  8c  Son. 

Tub  health  of  Mr.  Ellis  required  change  of  climate, 
and  the  south  of  France  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eli- 
gible residence.  He  went  there  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Ellis,  who  has  given  an  account  of  their  Journey,  adren- 
tures,  and  experiences,  which  forms  an  agreeable  book, 
and  one  that  will  be  useifUl  to  those  who  follow  the  same 
route. 

They  travelled  firom  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  the  diligence, 
in  the  end  of  December,  1839,  (as  we  presume,)  and  went 
fh>m  that  fine  city  to  the  fkyourite  English  winter  sta- 
tion of  Pau,  where  they  settled  until  the  approach  of 
summer  invited  them  onward  into  the  mountains.  They 
went  abroad,  fbrtunately  or  unfortunately,  without  any 
ef  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  scenes  and  objects 
they' were  to  behold;  so  that  every  impression  frt>m  ex- 
ternal objects  came  fresh  and  original  to  their  minds. 
Of  the  town  itself,  the  fine  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
many  objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  an  intelligent 
stranger,  Mrs.  Ellis  gives  vivid  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tions. But  inUrwn  are  as  much  her  forte ;  and  all  her 
grievances  lie  within  doors.    Filth,  or,  if  not  quite  what 


should  be  so  considered,  then  slovenlineaB  and  ^Moia* 
met  her  eyes  and  shocked  her  English  habits  ea  e^tf! 
hand.  In  Pau,  which  she  had  hnagined  a  paltrr  i^* 
nificant  place,  and  found  a  handsome  town,  the  beo^cs 
aain  other  towns  of  France,  and  in  those  of  SootUoi» 
custom  probably  derived  to  us  from  oar  aadent  aUy,v« 
often  divided  into /alt;  but  no  home  eiperieaee  of  Scot- 
tish common  itatrs  prepares  us  for  this  eltreoitj.^ 

In  many  instances  I  should  certably  have  sspp^ 
that  the  entrance  to  a  respectable  house  would  Iw  ^^ 
a  place  for  horses  or  oattie  ;  and  the  stain,  too,  wtsg 
also  never  washed,  and  common  to  all  the  families  va? 
live  on  the  different  stages  or  fiats,  are  often  db^j 
disgusting  in  the  extreme.  Yet  no  sooner  is  the  d«or « 
a  salon  or  bed-'room  throvm  open,  than  you  see  ^^^ 
adorned  with  beautifiil  paper,  handsome  slabs  vam- 
places  of  marble,  elegant  time-pieces  and  other  mi 
ornaments,  with  looking-glasses  in  gilt  frames,  mr^< 
variety  and  number.  In  addition  to  which,  tho  wt»** 
curtains  are  almost  invariably  arranged  with  taste ;  iw 
over  the  beds,  which  are  covered  with  silk,  or  cunoiiry 
knitted  counterpanes,  hang  rich  canopies,  chiefly  of  <nB< 
son,  composed  of  frstoons  and  fringes,  as  hutdaoae  i- 
they  are  often  inappropriate.  . 

It  is  then,  without  carpets,  and  without  totmi^  «^ 
thousand  kinds,  that  English  people  are  cOfltent  (o  "^ 
abroad ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  thtok  that  this  i«  the  p«« 
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seerei  of  being  able  to  lire  at  less  expense  in  Fmnoe  than 
in  ear  nattire  oonntry^— beeftnee  we  are  satisfied  to  do 
without  •  yast  nninber  of  things  which  we  imagine  to 
be  essential  to  respectability  at  home.  And  perhaps  we 
are  sufficiently  repaid  for  our  self-denial,  where  the  cli- 
mate »  like  wat  of  the  sonth  of  France. 

For  the  want  of  deanliness,  and  the  genefal  diseom- 
fiirt  in  the  iqipeanoee  of  the  hooses,  I  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  prepared ;  bnt  I  eonfess  there  was  one 
priration  which  it  baffled  my  philosophy  to  sustain,  and 
that  was  the  want  ot  tea;  I  therefore  made  it  a  great 
point  in  settling  in  our  new  abode,  to  lay  in  a  large 
stock  of  this  precious  article,  and  with  the  satiaKfiietion 
of  a  true  Biii^lishwoiaaii,  I  ordered  it  to  be  broni^t  up, 
on  the  first  eTening  of  our  arriral  at  our  lodgings.  What 
then  was  my  surprise,  to  find  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  kettle  in  the  house,  that  there  neyer  had  been,  and 
tbat  neither  the  wants  nor  the  wishes  of  a  French  fk- 
mily  included  this  important  and  fkmiliar  aceompani- 
ment  to  an  English  fire-side  I 

Nor  was  this  all.  Water  may  certainly  be  boiled 
without  a  kettle,  but  it  is  said  there  is  not  a  servant  in 
all  France  who  understands  the  yirtue  of  boiling  wateh 

When  to  these  calamities  of  French  life  are  added 
sour  bread,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  tea  worthy 
(rf  the  name,  at  any  place  nearer  than  Tonkrasei  English 
miwry  touches  the  elilnax.  There  is,  indeed^  anumg 
other  good  things,  good  green  tea  to  be  had  at  Pan, 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  a  substitute  fbr  black 
not  to  be  deq>ised. 

The  ffMJoft  at  Pan  lasts  from  September  till  April  or 
May,  when  the  heat  becomes  ttyitig  to  EdgUrii  people* 
Lodgings,  of  course,  vary  in  price  as  at  other  places, 
being  dearest  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  They  seem 
mnoh  about  the  rate  of  small  English  towns. 

Good  accommodations  for  a  family  of  fbnr  or  five  per- 
9ons  may  be  found  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  or  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  francs  per  month.  For  handsome 
furniture,  elegant  salonsi  carpets,  and  first-rate  situa- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  four  times  that  sum. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  custom  with  French  Hr 
niilies  residing  here,  ever  to  take  individuals  to  share  at 
the  same  table,  or  in  other  words  to  board  with  them ; 
nor  indeed  would  such  a  plan  be  very  congenial  to  Eng- 
liah  habits.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to  hire  your 
own  serrants,  and  these  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Tate  :•— A  good  cook  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  francs 
per  month ;  a  femme  de  ehambre  at  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Of  the  former  it  is  said  that  they  are  all  cheats.  I  am 
nnable  to  add  my  testimony  to  this  sweephig  statement, 
having  found  much  kindness,  and  a  foir  average  of  hon- 
esty, amongst  the  French  servants.  Still  it  is  customary, 
and  therefore  desirable,  to  keep  such  things  as  sugar  and 
coffee  oat  of  their  reach,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  actual  price  of  what  the  cook  may  purchase,  lest  idle 
ihonld  appropriate  a  certahi  commission  on  each  article 
herself.  As  regards  the  direct  taking  of  money,  or  in- 
deed of  anything  of  importance,  there  is  certidnly  as  little 
need  for  suspicion  here  as  hi  England. 

In  ease  of  the  fondly  circumstances  of  the  visiter  ren- 
dering the  trouble  of  a  cook  undesh^ble,  it  is  easy  to 
adopt  the  alternative  of  having  dinners  sent  from  any  of 
the  hdtels,  or  the  restaurateurs,  from  whence  they  can 
be  had  according  to  order,  at  any  time,  of  any  quality, 
J^d  consisting  of  any  number  of  dishes  you  may  desirsi 
The  following  is  the  rate  at  which  tables  are  usually 
snpplied :—- For  six  persons  in  the  salon,  and  two  or  three 
^  the  kitchen,  at  six  francs  per  day,  without  wine  or 
deBscrt.  We  were  supplied  at  one  time  for  three  francs 
P^  day,  and  much  better  afterwards  for  two  and  a  half, 
with  one  dish  of  meat,  one  of  excellent  vegetables,  and 
Jne  of  pudding,  or  some  other  kmd  of  sweet  dish.  Our 
owjtpTOvision  was  from  Toum€.       ..... 

The  provision  of  a  table  for  French  servants  need  make 
no  part  of  the  stranger's  calculation.  Let  them  hate 
their  bread,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  con- 
"ttmption,  or  a  c«rtahi  allowaace  for  buying  it|  the  wine 


of  the  country,  which  may  be  had  frt  four  sous  per  bottie, 
their  vegetables,  and  lard|  and  they  vdll  be  much  happier 
than  if  fed  from  your  own  table.  They  are  so  obli^^y 
too,  that  if  any  physical  or  moral  power  could  operate  so 
as  to  make  them  elean>they  would  deserve  to  rank  high 
amongst  this  dass  of  their  foUow-creatures. 

Perhaps  it  will  convey  the  most  correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  sort  of  menage  I  have  described,  to 
say  that  in  the  items  included  in  fitting  up  a  kitchen,  no 
khid  of  pail  finds  a  place,  no  dust  cloSi,  and  no  appara- 
tus by  which  the  floon  can  poesibly  be  vrashed ;  and 
when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  servants  are  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  out  all  spare  slops,  wherever  they  may  be, 
either  in  Sie  kitchen,  on  the  stairs,  or  even  in  the  salon, 
the  state  of  the  floors,  especially  that  of  the  kitchen,  may 
more  easily  be  imagined  than  deseribed*  In  the  case  of 
atiy  particular  overthrow^  they  take  a  long  brush  with 
wUch  they  are  provided,  and  just  sweep  together  dust, 
ashes,  and  water,  leaving  the  floor  to  diy  how  and  when 
it  can.  Instead  of  being  annoyed  by  any  of  these  di- 
sasters, a  smile,  and  a  i&ng,  and  a  remark  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence,  is  the  only  indication  you  perceive  of 
their  regarding  it.  ^ 

As  a  proof  of  their  comfortable  indifibrence  to  what 
we  regard|aa  points  of  propriety,  a  friend  of  ours  told 
us  that  his  servant,  finding  one  night  she  had  left  a  candle 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  stabs,  very  coolly  took  the 
kettle,  and  ftt>m  a  height  of  some  hundred  steps,  poured 
th0  water  down  to  extinguish  it,  altogether  regardless  of 
'.  the  ascent  of  other  lodgers  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  stranger  in  the  south  of 
France  must  be  prepared  for  a  degree  of  familiarity  in 
the  manners  of  the  servants,  at  flrst  rather  startling  to 
our  English  reserve.  I  oucht  scareelv  to  call  it  fomili- 
arity  either,  for  on  ilo  oocanon,  by  look,  word,  or  act,  do 
they  betray  the  least  desire  to  place  themselves  on  a 
level  with  those  they  serve*  There  is  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  these  two  grades  in  society,  which  they 
may  be  safely  trusted  never  to  pass ;  and  if  they  coma 
often  into  your  room  when  they  thiiQ^  you  are  lonely, 
and  take  every  opportunity  to  chat  wi&  you,  and  tell 
you  the  news,  it  is  purely  with  a  good-natured  desire  to 
keep  you  from  dttlness,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  thehr  own  vivacity,  which  irresistibly  impels 
them  to  talk.  In  other  respects  they  seldom  annoy. 
Their  wants  are  so  few,  their  accustomed  indulgences  so 
limited,  that  they  never  come  to  }ou  vrith  complaints 
that  they  cannot  do  one  thing,  or  put  up  vrith  another ; 
and  wMIe  the  language  and  gesture  of  vehement  passion 
is  not  nnfrequent  amongst  themselves,  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  word,  or  even  tone  of  mdeness  being  used  towards 
their  employers. 

Mrs.  Ellis  admires  the  good  looks  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  Beamaise,  sad  their  neat  or  pretty  costume,  and 
especially  the  coUmrsd  handkerchief,  tastefolly  arranged^ 
which  forms  the  usual  fomale  head-dress. 

The  eye  is  neter  shocked  het«|  as  in  Englandi  by  tha 
slovenly  cap,  the  shabby  bonnet,  cr  the  mock  finery  which 
too  ftiequen^  disfigures  this  class  of  women  in  our  na« 
tive  land.  Whether  the  Beamaise  women  are  engaged 
in  house  or  field  labour,  their  dresses  are  always  appro- 
priate, and  their  colonrs,  which  are  much  more 'striking 
and  brilliant  than  ours,  atanost  invariably  well  chosen. 

Of  these  colours,  the  most  tasteftil  are  generally  dis« 
plaved  in  the  handkerchief,  which  fotms  tlM  head-dress. 
It  is  of  a  manufocture  peculiar  to  the  country,  which 
neither  fodes  nor  crtimples.  The  middle  is  usually  of  a 
drab,  fovm,  or  brown  colour,  with  a  broad  border  suited 
to  it.  It  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  Grecian  contour  to 
the  head  and  foce ;  and  I  suspect,  notwithstanding  its 
appearance  of  artless  simplicity,  that  there  are  degrees 
of  coquetry  by  which  it  is  arranged^  so  as  best  to  suit  the 
countenance  of  the  wearer.  Beneath  this  handkerchief 
we  see  soft  bands  of  dark  hair  carefully  parted  on  the 
forehead,  and  placed  against  the  cheek,  so  as  to  contrast 
in  the  best  manner,  with  a  complexion  at  once  glowing 
and  delicate,  healthy  and  pure.  Add  to  this,  the  neatest . 
Uttto  ooUar  roimd  the  neeky  the  usivtml  jihswl  |i]iHie4> 
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donMra  iu  fronts  otw  whieh  the  hinds  in  cnriouBly  co- 
loured vitienB  are  closely  folded,  and  you  see  ninety-nine 
ont  of  a  hnndred  of  the  yonng  women  in  this  part  of 
France. 

Th»  peasant  women,  bestdes  the  handkeiohief  aboye 
described,  we^  genen^y,  when  out  of  doors,  a  kind  of 
hood,  called  a  eapnlet.  It  is  made  of  white  or  scarlet 
cloth,  of  the  finest  texture,  often  bordered  with  black 
velyet,  and  has  an  extremely  picturesque  and  striking 
appearance,  whether  hanging  loosely  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulders,  over  which  it  extends,  or  folded  thick  and 
fiat  on  the  head,  as  we  often  see  it  in  Italian  pictures. 

Proyisions,  saye  bread  and  meat,  are  not  relatiyely 
yery  cheap  in  Pan.  The  excellent  Bayonne  hams,  ad- 
mired oyer  the  world,  sell  at  a  fhmc  a  pound;  butter  is 
the  same  price;  milk,  three  sons  for  a  haif  pint;  a  turkey 
may  be  bought  for  three  fhmcs ;  a  couple  of  ducks  the 
same;  chickens  at  thirty-three  sons ;  yegetables  cheap 
and  good.  The  prices  of  poultry,  thus  giyen,  are  not  so 
cheap  as  may  be  imagined,  when  the  size  of  the  fowls 
are  compared  with  those  of  this  country.  Beef  and 
mutton,  neyer  high-fed,  are  sold  at  eighteen  sous  per 
pound,  but  the  pound  contains  thirty-six  ounces.  The 
meat  is  much  inferior  to  that  brought  to  our  markets, 
and  beef  is  seldom  to  be  got  at  any  price  in  the  Pyrenees. 
If  the  pound  of  butter  and  of  bacon  is  also  thirty-six 
ounces,  which  is  not  mentio&ed,  this  makes  an  immense 
diff'erence  in  the  price.  Fuel  is  relatiyely  dear,  though 
not  nearly  so  expensiye  as  in  many  other  French  towns. 

The  state  of  religion  naturally  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis.  At  Bordeaux,  and  other  places, 
Mr.  Ellis  preached  to  Protestant  congregations.  We, 
howeyer,  find  nothing  so  interesting  in  the  notices  of  his 
religious  intercourse,  as  the  subjoined  account  of  the  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  the  small  town  of  Nay,  which  is  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Pan..  He  had  originally  been  des- 
tined for  a  Catholic  priest ;  but  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
became  Protestants ;  and  he  also  married, — a  step  in  an 
ecclesiastic  which  reyolts  eyery  prejudice  of  the  Catholic 
deyotee  more  powerfully  than  deep  crimes. 

When  he  wished  t3  hire  a  house  fbr  his  fiunily,  not  a 
single  proprietor  of  the  place  would  allow  him  one  to  liye 
in.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing such  a  habitation  as  his  means  were  equal  to ;  and 
though  it  is  an  old  place,  with  only  one  little  chimney, 
and  no  glass  window,  it  had,  on  the  day  we  saw  it,  an 
aspect  of  neatness  and  comfort  fSur  beyond  that  of  many 
nobler  mansions. 

In  his  office  of  Protestant  minister,  he  now  receiyes 
annually  from  his  little  congregation,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £28,  on  which  his  fkmily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  are  supported.  We  had  the  priyilege  of 
seeing  this  worthy  womaii,  surrounded  by  her  Sttle 
flock ;  and  truly  their  contented  cheerftalness,  and  their 
unmurmuring  resignation,  are  well  calculated  to  teach  a 
lesson  long  to  be  remembered.  The  mother  and  the 
oldest  daughter,  a  sweet-looking  girl  of  fifteen,  and  in 
this  oounti^  a  little  woman,  both  wore  Uie  common  head- 
dress of  the  country,  and  were  in  all  respects  dressed 
with  the  most  unpretending  simplicity.  By  way  of  add- 
ing to  their  slender  means,  they  employ  themseWes  in 
many  humble  occupations,  the  mother  often  going  out  to 
wash  and  iron.  Would  tiiat  some  of  the  discontented 
wiyes  and  daughters  of  other  lauds  could  haye  been  with 
me,  and  haye  seen  their  smiling  fkces,  their  humble  drras, 
their  uncarpeted  fioors,  with  the  general  aspect  of  order 
and  neatness,  which  in  this  country  is  the  more  to  be 
admired,  horn  its  extreme  rarity. 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  the  strangers  made 
excursions  to  many  of  the  more  interesting  points  in  the 
nei^bonrhood  of  Pan ;  and  in  summer  they  took  longer 
jonneys  to  some  of  the  more  celebrated  watering-places, 
9i  which  tiiey  remained  for  a  short  time,  examining 


eyoything  of  interest  in  the  neig^bouhood.  Laz,  Si. 
Sauyeur,  Barnes,  and  Bagneres  de  Bigore,  were  risited 
in  succession  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  also  many 
places  of  inferior  note,  that  form  the  summer-resort  of 
yiew-hunters,  and  tourists  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  or 
of  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  pic-nic.  Through  theee  aeeaes,  we 
are  agreeably  led  by  an  intelligent  guide,  whose  pictores 
are  fortunately  neyer  confined  to  still  lift. 

During  her  residence  m  France,  Mrs.  Ellis  lost  all 
her  admiration  of  the  small  fium  system;  and  there  wis 
indeedlittle  torecommend  it  ^riiere  she  saw  it  inoperatioB. 
The  highest  praise,  the  greatest  reoommendatioii,  whick 
she  has  giyen  to  the  country,  is  contained  in  the  snlgoiBsd 
passage.  If  her  testimony  be  confirmed  by  nnireml 
experience,  we  know  not  why  all  the  languid,  nerroos,  aad 
yapouiish  womenof  Great  Britain,should  not  set  off  ferthe 
south  of  France.  We  apprehend,  howeyer,  that  change 
of  air  and  scene,  early  hours,  and  relaxati<m  tnmt  anx- 
ious employments  and  mental  harassment,  do  often  pro- 
duce the  effects  described  eyen  in  our  own  fbggy  island. 

I  had  been  prepared  to  expect  that  the  etimato  of  tiie 
south  of  France  would  be  relaxing  to  the  bodily  frame, 
and  consequently  depressing  to  the  spirits.    So  tar  fnm 
this,  howeyer,  I  do  not  recollect  once  to  haye  felt  during 
ray  whole  residence  in  the  south,  that  causeleBs  and  in- 
describable dejection  of  mind  which  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  northern  isle  at  times  experience,  and  whidi 
no  one  is  perhaps  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
than  myself.    I  know  not  whether  the  malady  is  mental 
or  physical,  or  both ;  but  I  belieye  that  many  «f  my 
country  people  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  thnt  oae 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  indiyidnal  Imppiness, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  laudable  exertion, 
which  we  experience  in  England,  arises  ttom  a  wmnt  ef 
elasticity  of  spirit  and  animal  rigour, — from  a  sort  «f 
sinking  of  the  soul,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  which 
often  makes  the  dawn  of  each  successiye  motning  i^pear 
like  a  renewal  of  hopeless  confiict;  eyery  unexpected 
eyent  a  i^h  hinderance  to  the  course  we  haye  to  par- 
sue  ;  and  eyery  necessary  exertion  an  insni^rtable  trial 
It  requires,  I  am  well  aware,  a  combination  of  many 
causes,  before  the  disease  attains  this  heights    It  is  not 
my  business  now  to  enter  into  any  fiuther  remaika  upon 
what  these  causes  are,  or  may  be.    All  I  wish  to  state 
in  relation  to  the  subject  is,  that  in  the  south  of  FVanre 
this  peculiar  and  apparently  causeless  depression  la  sel- 
dom known,  except  as  the  result  of  bodily  disoaae.   Nor 
do  I  speak  merely  tnm  my  own  experience.    I  haye  the 
testimony  of  others  to  the  same  fket.    The  effect  of  real 
affliction  is  unquestionably  the  same  in  all  climates ;  bat 
in  that  of  the  south  of  France,  supposing  the  mind  to  W 
tree  from  the  pressure  of  actual  calamity,  there  is  an 
effect  produced  by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
brif^tness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air, 
which  makes  the  mere  animal  sensation  of  being  alive, 
of  breathing,  and  moying,  a  perpetual  eigoyment.    All 
who  read  these  pages,  but  especially  the  young,  will  be 
able  to  realise  the  kind  of  sensation  experienoed.  In  set- 
ting out  on  a  pleasant  journey,  on  a  fine  bri^t  monuag. 
in  company  with  the  friends  they  loye  best,  leayii^s  no- 
thing l^hind  them  to  regret,  and  fhncying  much  before 
them  to  inrite.    Now  something  like  this  sensatiott  seems 
to  return  with  eyery  morning,  in  the  delightfhl  climate  I 
haye  endeayonred  to  describe— somethiog  whidi  makes 
another  day  be  welcomed  as  another  blessing — OMaethug 
which  makes  the  yery  air  we  breathe  at  once  a  refresh- 
ment and  a  balm ;  which  sends  the  sunshine  like  Ught 
into  the  soul,  and  which  opens  all  the  springs  of  aaznial 
eigoyment  to  fiow  with  ft^esh  rigour  thron|^  their  natu- 
ral channels  of  energy  and  feeling. 

All  this,  I  am  aware,  may  be  deemed  somewhat  tut- 
ciAil  by.  those,  whose  feelings  are  not  inflaeneed,]ike  my 
own,  by  impressions  produced  on  the  outward  senses : 
yet  one  strong  eridence  that  such  is  really  the  eftct  of 
this  climate,  I  haye  often  thought,  might  be  Ibuad  in  the 
almost  uniform  oheerfalness  of  the  natiye  inhabitants  ai 
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the  coostry.    What  else,  for  iustftnoe,  eoald  enable  ihe 
poor  women  to  endure  fktigne  and  labour  as  they  do  1 

Who,  for  the  perpetual  eigoyment  of  such  health  and 
spirits,  would  not  gladly  mmender  half  the  eomfinit  of 
Eogiiah  homes,  nam^lyycarpets,  tea-kettles ;  nay,  perh^M 
for  a  tirae,  be^  and  a  Protestant  clergyman.  These  last 
were  what  the  sage  Mayor  of  Bagneres  remarked  would 
attract  more  English  to  that  pretty  town  than  any  other 
mduoements,  and  give  it  a  decided  superiority  with  the 
English  oTer  erery  other  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Mrs.  Ellis  moralixes  her  book,  by  gravely  wraming 
her  readers  of  the  iigurious  tendency  of  trayelling  on  the 
eontineift.  She,  of  course,  excepts  those  whose  health 
requires  a  milder  climate.  If  any  shall  condemn  her 
for  EngUsh  prudery  and  narrow  views,  in  the  threatened 
danger  to  morals  and  religion,  which  she  predicts,  from 
interoonrse  with  our  continental  neighbours,  and  from  the 
hre&king  up  of  our  domestic  habits,  they  may  be  con- 
soled by  learning  that  her  work  furnishes  the  antidote, 
in  showing  that  travel  may  be  a  healthftd  and  improving 
exercise  for  both  body  and  mind. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Held.     By  Hugh  MiUer. 

The  public  ought  to  be  grateflil  to  every  writer  on 
science,  who  pens  his  lucubrations  in  a  style  which  the 
ignoraat  or  the  imperfectly  initiated  may  be  able  to 
master.  This  woiic  is  not  a  system  of  Geol<^cal  science, 
nor  anything  approaching  to  this ;  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
(iiscursiTe  talk,  on  an  interesting  department  of  Geolo- 
logical  science,  which  the  writer  has  pursued  with 
enthusiasm,  and  in  which  he  has  been  an  original  dis- 
coii'erer.  A  winged  fossil  fish,  discovered  by  Bfr.  Miller, 
lias  been,  by  M.  Agassis,  named  in  his  honour.  One 
fannot  help  sympathizing  in  his  transports  when  the 
stroke  of  his  hammer  first  laid  open  to  his  view  the  pre- 
adamite  creature. 

There  are  none  of  the  fossihi  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
which  less  resemble  anything  that  now  exists  than  its 
PUricthffi,  I  fain  wish  I  could  communicate  to  the 
reader  the  feeling  with  which  I  contemplated  my  first- 
found  specimen.  It  opened  with  a  single  blow  of  the 
hammer ;  and  there,  on  a  ground  of  light-coloured  lime- 
stone, lay  the  effigy  of  a  creature  fashioned  apparently 
oflt  of  jet,  with  a  body  covered  with  plates,  two  power- 
fol-lookiog  arms  articulated  at  the  shoulders,  a  head  as 
entirely  lost  in  the  trunk  as  that  of  the  ray  or  the  sun-fish, 
and  a  long  angular  tail.  My  first-formed  idea  regarding 
it,  was,  that  I  had  discovered  a  connecting  link  l^tween 
the  tortoise  and  the  fish ;  the  body  much  resembles  that 
of  a  small  turtle;  and  why,  I  asked,  if  one  formation 
giTes  us  sauroid  fishes,  may  not  another  give  us  chelonian 
ones!  or  if  in  the  Lias  we  find  the  body  of  the  lizard 
mounted  on  the  paddles  of  the  whale,  why  not  &id  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  the  body  of  the  tortoise  mounted 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  t  The  idea  originated  in 
siTor ;  but  as  it  was  an  error  which  not  many  naturalists 
could  have  corrected  at  the  time,  it  may  be  deemed  an 
excusable  one,  more  especially  by  such  of  my  readers  as 
nuj  have  seen  well-preserved  specimens  of  tlie  creature. 

The  dry  and  rigid  devotees  of  science  may  object  that 
there  is  too  great,  and,  sometimes,  too  far-fetched,  a  dis- 
play of  literary  and  poetical  illustration  in  this  discourse ; 
though  this,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  no  fault  what- 
ever, but  probably  the  reverse,  with  those  who  accompany 
the  author  in  his  walks  and  exploratory  excursions, 
^ot  so,  however,  a  learned  term,  when  a  simple  one 
would  better  serve  the  end,— and  this  fluently  occurs, 
^^tever  tends  to  popularize,  and  thus  to  extend  science, 
cannot  be  too  much  valued :  and  to  this  the  work  lays  a 


Just  chum.— But  is  Mr.  MiUer  perfectly  orthodox  t  Then 
is,  we  own,  great  room  for  doubt  on  this  head ;  and,  foiling 
Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Gandlish,  and  the  scouts  they 
have  appointed  to  be  on  the  out-look  for  all  manner  of 
embryo  or  even  fossil  heresies,  we  must  make  him  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  most  reverend  the  Dean  of  York. 
It  certainly  never  wcnld  have  entered  aiiy  one's  head 
that  there  could  be  imagined  anything  in  this  ingenious 
essay,  unsound,  or  opposed  to  revealed  religion,  save  for 
those  coloured  spectacles  with  which  the  public  vision  has 
lately  been  supplied  by  our  spiritual  guides,  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  empirob— ^It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  detached 
specimen  of  the  work  which  may  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  whole  bearings.  The  following  passage  might,  a 
very  few  years  since,  have  suggested  a  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  Cruikshank,  or  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Hood  or 
Peter  Pindar.  Now,  if  not  an  instance  of  ^  super-eminent 
genius,'*  it  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  Geological 
science,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries.  The  scene 
took  place  in  Edinburgh,  when  M.  Agassiz,  attended  by 
several  Geologists,  last  season,  examined  a  collection  of 
the  fossil  fishes  found  at  Balmddery : — 

Mr  Murchison,  fomiliar  with  the  older  fossils,  remark- 
ed the  close  resemblance  of  the  seeming  scales  to  those 
of  the  Seraphim  of  Forforshire,  but  deferred  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  Agassiz ;  no  one  else  hazarded  a  con- 
jecture. Agassiz  glanced  over  the  collection.  One 
specimen  especially  caught  his  attention, — ^an  elegantly 
symmetrical  one.  It  seemed  a  combination  of  the  paral- 
lel<^gram  and  the  crescent :  there  were  pointed  horns  at 
each  end ;  but  the  convex  and  concave  lines  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  passed  into  almost  parallel  right  lines  toward 
the  centre.  His  eye  brightened  as  he  contemplated  it. 
^  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  company, — **  I 
will  tell  you  what  these  are, — the  remains  of  a  huge 
lobster."  He  arranged  the  specimens  in  the  group  before 
him  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  I  have  seen  a  young 
girl  arranging  the  pieces  of  ivory  or  mother-of'^pearl  in 
an  Indian  puzzle.  A  few  broken  pieces  completed  the 
losenge-shapedl  shield ;  two  detached  specimens  placed 
on  its  opposite  sides  ftinished  the  claws ;  two  or  three 
semi-rings  with  serrated  edges  composed  the  Jointed 
body ;  the  compound  figure,  which  but  a  minute  before 
had  so  strongly  attracted  his  attention,  flinished  the 
terminal  flap ;  and  there  lay  the  huge  lobster  before  us, 
palpable  to  aU.  There  is  homage  due  to  super-eminent 
genius,  which  nature  spontaneously  pays  when  there  are 
no  low  feelings  of  envy  or  jealousy  to  interfere  with  her 
operations ;  and  the  reader  may  well  believe  that  it  wa.s 
willingly  rendered  on  this  occasion  to  the  genius  of 
Agassiz. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  author  of  this 
discourse  began  his  researches  as  a  quarrier  and  stone- 
mason! Who  can  have  better  or  so  good  opportunities 
of  studying  Geology,  as  the  miner  and  quarrier,  who  has 
received  the  ordinary  advantages  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  whose  mind  is  once  foirly  awakened,  and  on  the 
right  roadt  We  chiefly  mention  the  foct  which  the 
author  brings  prominently  forward,  to  introduce  an  ex- 
cellent extract,  and  which  shows  what  may  be  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  woiking-men. 

The  immense  masses  of  diluvium  which  we  had  to 
clear  away  rendered  the  working  of  the  quarry  laborious 
and  expensive,  and  all  the  party  quitted  it  in  a  few  days, 
to  make  trial  of  another  that  seemed  to  promise  better. 
The  one  we  left  is  situated,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  an  inland  bay — the  bay  of  Qromarty ;  the 
one  to  which  we  removed  has  been  opened  in  a  lofty  wall 
of  clifib  that  overhangs  the  northern  shore  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  I  soon  found  I  was  to  be  no  loser  by  the  change. 
Not  the  united  labours  of  a  thousand  men  for  more  than 
a  thousand  year*  could  have  fUrmshed  a  better  section 
of  the  geology  of  the  district  than  this  xmge  of  cliSh.  It 
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may  be  regarded  ta  A  sort  of  obanee  dissection  of  the 
earth's  orast  We  see  in  one  place  the  primary  rook| 
with  its  Yeins  of  granite  and  qnarta — ^its  diaay  precipioes 
of  gneiss,  and  its  hnge  masses  of  homeblend;  we  find 
the  secondary  rock  in  another,  with  its  beds  of  sandstone 
and  shale — its  spars,  its  clays,*  and  its  nodular  limestones. 
We  discorer  the  stiU  little-known  but  highly  interesting 
fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  one  deposition—we 
find  the  beaatiftilly  prteerred  sheUa  and  Ugnites  of  the 
Lias  in  another.  There  are  the  remains  of  two  several 
creations  at  once  before  us.  The  shore  too  is  heaped 
with  rolled  fragments  of  almost  erery  yarietir  of  rocK — 
basalts,  ironstones,  hyperstenes,  porphyries,  bituminous 
shales,  and  micaoeous  schists*  In  short,  the  young  geolo- 
gist, had  he  all  Europe  hefbre  hkn  eould  hardly  ehooee 
for  himself  a  better  fieUL  I  had,  howerer,  no  one  to 
tell  me  so  at  the  time,  for  geolo|^  had  not  ret  trarelled 
so  fkr  north ;  and  so,  without  guide  or  tocabulary,  I  had 
to  grope  my  way  as  1  best  might,  and  find  out  all  its 
wonders  for  myselfl  But  so  slow  was  the  proeesS)  and 
so  mneh  was  I  •  seeker  in  fbe  dark,  tha*  the  filets  eon* 
tained  in  these  few  sentenees  were  Ihs  patient  gatherings 
of  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  employment,  I  picked 
up  a  nodular  mass  of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  It  open  by 
a  stroke  of  the  hammer.  Wonderfhl  to  reUte,  it  eon* 
talMd  inside  a  beantifolly-finished  piece  of  senlpture, 
-Hme  of  the  yolntes  apparently  of  an  lonio  capital ; 
and  not  the  IhHhmed  walnut  of  the  foiry  tale,  had  I 
broken  the  shell  and  found  the  little  dog  lying  within, 
could  have  surprised  me  meee.  Was  there  another  such 
curiosity  in  the  whole  world!  I  hroke  open  afowother 
nodulesof  similar  appearaaoei-'-^for  they  lajpretty  thickly 
on  the  shore^>Huid  found  that  there  ml|^t.  In  eae  of  these 
there  were  what  seemed  to  be  scales  of  flishes,  and  the 
impressions  of  a  fow  minute  biTalTes«  prettily  striated ; 
in  the  centre  of  another  then  was  actually  a  piece  of 
decayed  wood.  Of  all  natnie's  riddles  theee  seemed  to 
me  io  be  at  once  the  meet  interesting  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  expound*  I  treasured  them  earefolly  up,  and 
was  told  by  one  of  the  workmen  to  whom  I  showed  them, 
that  there  was  a  part  of  the  shore  about  two  miles  farther 
to  the  westf  where  eurionsly-shi^ed  stones,  somewhat 
like  the  heads  of  boarding-pikes  were  oeeaslonally  picked 
up ;  and  that  in  hie  fother's  days  the  country  people 
called  them  thunder>bolts^  and  deemed  them  of  sorereign 
efllcacy  in  curing  bewitched  cattle.  Our  employer,  on 
quitting  the  quarry  fin*  the  building  on  which  we  were 
to  be  engaged,  gave  all  the  workmen  a  half-holiday.  I 
employed  it  in  visiting  the  place  where  the  thunder-bolta 
had  fidlen  so  thickly,  and  found  it  a  richer  scene  of  won* 
der  than  I  oonld  have  fonded  in  even  my  dreams. 

But  here  we  must  pause,  though  only  at  the  portal  of 
discoveries,  teeming  with  wonder  and  delight  to  this 
<'  Robinson  Crusoe  "  in  science,  left  on  his  desolate  island 
to  explore  his  own  way. 

YwtLifi.    fiytheatithoi'of<<MyLifo.**    By  an 

£x-Di8fieAtef. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  of  works,  the 
avowed  oliject  of  which,  as  stated  In  the  advertisement, 
is  '*  to  defond  the  Church  of  England ;  and  to  assist  in 
defoating  the  efforts  of  her  PofMtl,  Dissenting,and  Infidel 
opponents."  This  is  enough  to  show  the  spirit  and  can- 
dour of  the  intention.  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Jlfe- 
tkoditm^  of  the  Jumpen  or  Bhaker$f  and  of  the  struggle  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,— and|  generally,  a  his- 
tory of  dissent  for  the  last  eentufy.  The  hero  is  a  most 
apostolic  vicar,  who,  among  his  many  residences.  We  at 
one  time  find  close  upon  the  Scottish  border,  where  he  came 
to  the  same  decision  with  the  frugal  Laird  of  Milnwood 
in  "^  Old  Mortality/'  namely,  that  <<  the  Church  Establish- 
ment most  adapted  to  Scotland  was,  perhaps,  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church,  whilst  Episcopacy  vras  lu  every 

itftpeet,  the  <m«  most  milt«d  to  old  England.**  He  fou&d, 


moreover,  ''that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  as  violent 
enemies  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  on  the  tcmUt:  and  that  the  ftcmer  wss  accused 
by  the  SeoUUk  Dimentirt  of  being  impure,  of  having  no 
spiritual  head,^  ftc.  Ac.  ftc.  •  .  .  •  .  *  He  found  that 
the  Dissentere  in  Scotland  were  aa  fhrions,  worldly* 
minded,  and  bigoted  as  those  of  England."  There  is 
mueh  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  trorse ;  but  this  may 
infllee  of  a  work  which  may  fiafeter  the  prejudices,  or 
Infiame  the  bigotry  of  the  Church  pairty,  but  which  can 
make  no  impression  elsewhere;  though  it  Is  for,  indeed, 
from  being  wanting  in  literary  ability. 

Livea  of  AmmiU  Mm  of  Aberdem.    By  James 
Brace.    Aberdem:  pp.420. 

That  may  be  a  proud  Scottish  city  which  can  for- 
nish  BO  long  a  catalogue  of  the  "eminent**  as  the 
one  before  us;  yet  we  are  told  by  the  author  of 
the  Utetf  that  the  volume  does  not  oontaiii  ''the 
half  he  eould  have  wished  to  place  in  it,"  though  there 
are  twenty-three  biographies ;  beginning  irith  Barbour, 
who  is  not  claimed  aa  a  native,  and  ending  with  the  late 
Principal  Brown,  who  certainly  was  notbom  in  the  HoiMsi 
Town,  and  who  probably  never  saw  it  until  he  had  reads 
ed  middle  life.  This  lleensi  oonaidetably  enlai^gee  ^ 
verge  of  Aberdonian  emhienee,  and  also  enriches  tlie  au- 
thor's materials  for  fohricating  a  good  book,  on  a  pba 
thai  baa  hi  this  eountry  the  merit  of  novelty ;  ftr  si- 
though  many  have  written  Ustoriee  of  our  dtiea,  noae 
have  hitherto  written  the  blographiei  of  tiie  emiaeBt  am 
of  partieular  localities.  In  composing  these  Lives,  the 
author,  a  well-tead  and  Ingenious  man,  with  no  appaiest 
lack  of  self-confidence^  has  assumed  the  best  pomakie 
principle,  which  is  ''  Not  the  mere  eettUag  of  diapated 
datee,  and  fixing  of  contested  localities,  nor  evea  the 
clearing  up  of  the  fondly  connexions  of  great  mea ;  but 
the  exhibition,  according  to  the  writer's  ability,  of  human 
liaftue  In  its  vailoaa  f^pearaiiees  the  ej^oeave  to  tfw 
world  oftMth  hi  all  ita  lovellneas;  and  vittae  with  ail 
her  charms."  Where  knowledge  of  dates,  localities,  and 
genealogists  foil,  which  must  necessarily  be  of  fteq^oeat 
ocoHireneei  the  author  fovoon  us  eithsr  with  hm  ««r« 
coiyeetnre  on  the  Bttliject,  or  his  opinioa  on  aoaa  otimr. 
no  matter  what,  or  how  remotely  eoever  related  to  the 
matter  on  hand.  And  this  Is  done  in  tiie  Hvely  vb- 
daunted  style  which  renders  many  parts  of  the  book,  be 
it  free  criticism  on  modem  writers^  the  ncn-iatrame 
qaeetien,  Gatholie  omaacipatioii,  or  the  eneroaslnmeBm  sf 
the  women,  rather  stimulating  reading. 

Among  the  eminent  Men  there  is  one  Womaa,  Suxa- 
BETH  Blacilwxll,  whosc  claim  to  tuperior  emineace 
rests  upon  having  published  a  Herbal,  with  illmBteatMas 
eagfaved  and  coloured  by  hereeli^  to  amist  her  Imebaad 
In  their  mutual  peeuniary  diflteultiee«  We  waakl  foia 
flatter  ourselves,  that  this  degree  of  virtue  aad  t^ect 
may  not  be  so  rare  among  the  sex,  as  Mr.  Bniee  seems 
to  imagine.  Beyond  the  fkct,  that  Eliiabeth  aeczetlT 
married  and  eloped  with  Blackwell,  a  medical  studeet, 
to  London,  that  they  foil  into  poverty,  and  probably 
Jointiy  prelected  and  published  the  HevM,  nothiag 
is  known  individually  of  the  author  of  *  tikis  nvhk 
and  marvellous  monument  of  enthusiastic  and  untiriB; 
coigugal  affection,  and  an  interesting  evideaee  of  iV* 
elegant  and  truly  womanly  nature  of  her  mind.**  IV 
strictures  on  the  innovating  sex — the  shrewd  hits  at  the 
usurping  and  obtrusive  Wolstoneralls,  and  ^eQevi, 
Martineaus,  Jamesons,  Bdg^WoHhs,  and  Bifllte§»  the 
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contftMii  of  Mm.  BkokWeU^  siriket  us  ii  bo  originja  uid 
edifying,  that  they  may  flerve  m  an  exceUent  speoimeii 
of  the  work.  After  likening  Mre*  Blackwell  to  Lady 
Rachel  Raseely  and  the  "two  or  three  other  yirtnoiu 
women,"-^  tery  limited  list — who  hare  obtained  cele- 
brity withotit  i^Jtiry  to  the  Mtlrlng  Tirtnee  and  graces 
which  aM  the  real  and  loUd  omamenis  of  the  Mz^  he 
pfoceedi!— 

It  is  gratifying  to  reteet  that  her  und&ble  mind  led 
her  into  a  walk  Meoming  a  modett  woman.  Bhe  oocn- 
piedhefaetf  in 


Oa^ering  ilowets, 


Heieelf  a  fiiinr  flower. 

She  did  not,  like  some  female  writers,  cry  out  against 
the  maanere  Of  the  age,  and  bewail  the  sins  of  her  neigh- 
boui,  and  weefi  fn  the  decline  of  tital  religion,  which 
ao  aeate  writer,  whom  we  cannot  name  at  present,  says 
rerj  truly  ie  one  of  the  purest  luznries  that  self-righteous 
persons  can  induke  in,  as  it  ftimlshes  them  with  a  world 
of  internal  satismction  with  themselyes.  Neither  did 
she  go  away,  like  some  other  women,  and  write  novels 
and  romanoee,  in  iriiich  not  only  the  grossest  ignorance 
of  human  life  and  of  human  nature  is  displayed,  but  the 
greatest  laxity  of  moral  principle  is  manifested;  for  women 
really  know,and  ought  toknow,but  little  about  human  life ; 
a&d  their  mond  iheories,eTen  when  their  practice  is  toler- 
ably ftif,  are  in  general  rather  perteiee.  Neither  did  she 
eompcee  sonnets  and  other  pieces,  like  the  things  which 
we  lee  in  thoee  handsomely  bound  little  Tolumes  with 
gilt  edges  and  fhll  of  plates,  which  come  out  about  the 
Christmas  sea8on,andin  which  are  found  collected  the  best 
elTiuioDs,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  those  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  torn  the  offiwourings  of  the  literary  world — 
the  whole  very  appropriately  illustrated  by  pictures  of 
women,  made  by  people  who  call  themselves  artists ;  and 
who,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  fh>m  their  drawings 
and  engravings,  might  be  supposed  never  in  their  lives 
to  have  seen  women  but  in  pictures.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Blaokwell  knew  that »  woman  must  prudently 
eoBsider  what  she  is  about  before  she  come  before  the 
public,  and  particularly  before  she  become  the  author  of 
a  book.  Almost  all  women  who  have  become  celebrated 
for  their  talents,  have  done  so  at  some  expense  of  what 
ought  to  be  **  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls,''  their 
fair  reptttatioti.  From  "  burning  Sappho"  down  to  "  the 
etoqaent  De  Stael"  scandal  hM  been  very  busy  with 
their  characters.  This  may  be  uncharitable,  but  it  is 
not  unnatural ;  for  there  is  something  offensive  in  a  woman 
pnttmg  out  a  book,  except  on  some  such  subject  as  Mrs. 
Blackwell  handled ;  or  on  dancing,  or  cookery,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kkid  which  women  ought  to  know  about,  and 
will  be  the  more  amiable  for  their  luiowledge.  But  when 
tbey  go  ^e  length  of  writing  sonnets,  political  economy, 
theories  of  morals,  essays  on  population,  systems  of  che- 
mistry, and  tibeological  discourses,  it  is  perfectly  unbear- 
able. Learned  and  intellectual  women  have  never  been 
in  great  eetination  with  the  more  jndiciona  of  the  other 
Bex.  Literary  men  are  seldom  agreeable  companions, 
h«t  literary  ladies  are  generally  idlowed  to  be  insuffer- 
able. What  sort  of  husoands  and  fathers  they  are  who 
allow  their  wives  and  daughters  to  wtite  fbr  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  publio  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  say, 
ferther  than  that  tiiey  must  hate  strange  notions  of  what 
is  attractive  and  aaadable  and  becoming  in  the  ftmale 
sex,  when  tiiey  do  not  discourage  their  literary  efforts  by 
€very  means  In  their  power,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them 
in  that  place  in  society  where  they  will  be  least  known 
and  most  happy.  This  is  not  being  cruel  to  genius )  for 
the  lig^t  ef  nature,  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  moral 
coBititation  of  women,  aU  combine  to  show  that  they  are 
ft  pfteple  who  were  not  sent  into  this  world  to  shine  by 
their  own  light,  but  to  be  helpmates  to  the  ot]ier  division 
of  the  human  family ;  and  the  verv  first  instance  which 
the  Scripture  records  of  a  woman^s  advice  being  taken 
ftbeut  the  acqtdrement  of  knowledge  was  fbllewed  by  the 
■MM  diMitroes  consequences. 

Ltfttiiig  the  <«trettMikM''  U  pfoit  I7  (hie  lednrey 


we  oonld  hate  wished  to  let  the  okl  baehelors  know  what 
opinion  Mr.  Bruee  has  of  their  condition,— with  various 
other  matters,  touching  oovetousness,  the  passion  for 
spiritual  domination,  and  the  other  vices  which  are  com- 
mcnted  on,  apropos  to  eminent  individuals  who  were 
or  were  not  chargeable  with  those  failings ;  but  we  must 
be  contented  with  recommending  the  book  to  our  readers, 
with  the  assurance,  that  whatever  be  its  faults,  it  is  not 
a  dull  or  a  heavy  tome :  and  citing  one  other  passage  from 
the  Life  of  Scougal,  the  author  of  <*  The  Life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  Man."  It  is  presumed  that  Henry  Scouoal 
was  bom  at  Saltown  in  East  Lothian:  but  he  was  edu- 
cated in  Aberdeen,  and  at  comparatively  an  early  age 
he  was  chosen  the  Divinity  ProliMsor  in  King's  College. 
ScOngal  is  one  of  the  few  credible  instances  of  a  man 
having  died  fbr  love ;  or  in  the  fbarftil  struggle  between 
virtue  and  passion^ — ^the  object  of  his  unfortunate  attach- 
ment being  a  married  woman.  He  died  before  he  had 
attiuned  hie  twenty-eighth  year.  "  Had  Scougal,''  says 
our  anthori  ^gone  about  like  Andrew  Canty  and  other 
theologians  of  that  age,  abasing,  tormenting,  and  oppresa- 
ing  all  who  did  not  submit  to  their  arbitrary  authority, 
he  might  hate  lived  to  hate  been  Ibur  score  in  spite  of  all 
the  ladies  in  the  world," — and  probably  hate  married 
a  rich  wiib.  Ahd  this  introduces  one  passage  which  is 
upon  Soongal's  celebrated  work : — 

It  is  indeed  a  work  of  a  truly  etangelical  character, 
using  thai  term  in  its  right  and  origiiul,  and  not  in  its 
foshionable  and  modem,  sense.  It  is  traly  a  lovely  and 
flagrant  flower,  blooming  sweetly  in  the  sterile  desert  of 
Scottish  divinity,  and  which,  by  some  kind  providence, 
has  been  enabled  to  flourish  in  its  place  amidst  tiH  tiie 
bleakness  around  it.  It  is  a  fiust  not  more  singular  and 
melancholy  than  trae,  that  though  the  great  bulk  of  ti^e 
people  of  this  country  are  zealous  theologians  and  reli- 
gious disputants,  no  civilized  country  in  Europe  has  pro- 
duced BO  few  religious  treatises  of  any  utility  or  beauty. 
The  people  of  France  and  Italy  are  not  religious;  but 
this  is  not  because  their  clergy  have  not  given  them 
works  of  piety  of  the  highest  character.  In  this  way 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  in  Scotland;  and  there  is 
little  expectation  that  anything  will  soon  be  done.  From 
the  spirit  that  animates  the  majority  of  our  clergy,  and 
the  contempt  in  which  sound  learning  and  sound  sense 
are  now  held,  it  vrottld  be  sanguine  indeed  to  look  fbr- 
ward  to  the  appearanoe  of  any  religious  works  that 
might  wipe  away  this  reproach  to  our  National  Estab- 
lls&nent.  Nothing,  in  all  probability,  will  be  heard  for 
years  to  come  but  contentious  dlsputings  about  patron- 
age and  antipatronage,  calls  and  inductions,  the  volun- 
tary principle  and  the  established  piinoiple,  and  ether 
such  like  things,  about  whioh  Christianity  knows  no- 
thing and  cares  nothing,  looking  on  them  all  as  questions 
of  mere  human  convenience  and  arrangement. 

To  return  to  Scougal,  the  writing  of  a  beautif\il  book 
of  piety  is  certainly  no  proof  that  the  author  himself  ia 
possessed  of  any  particle  of  religion;  but  all  testimony 
is  unifbrm  ae  to  the  nnhlemiahed  innocence  and  purity 
of  Soongal's  life  and  conversation,  his  love  to  G(k1  and 
his  benevolence  to  man;  in  all  which  his  bright  and 
blessed  example  was  the  best  and  most  glorious  com- 
mentary on  his  valuable  writings.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  fktal  passion  which  hurried  him  to  his  grave.  It 
leaves  not  the  shadow  ef  a  stain  on  hie  sainted  memory. 
He  did  not  give  up  his  virtue,  but  his  innocent  life,  to  the 
force  of  what  all  history  and  experience  show  to  be  the 
most  powerful  passion  that  can  assail  humanitv;  which 
has  decided  the  fktes  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
when  their  destinies  were  trembling  in  the  balaaoe;  and 
which,  whenever  there  oooun  any  eaee  of  competing  jo* 
risdictions  between  it  and  any  other  passion,  invariably 
vindicates  its  own  supremacy. 

We  give  onr  author  leave  to  think  as  oontemptnously 
M  he  pleaeei  of  Onian'e  Poens|  xe^ectfUUy  differing 
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iVom  him;  but  iHukt  has  put  it  into  his  head  that  Wordji- 
worth  is  their  admirer ;  the  fiust  being  that  the  poet  who 
is  slighted  beoause  his  ''notions  of  poetry  are  entirely  of 
his  own  contriTanee/*  is  as  openly  contemptnons  of  Os- 
sian's  Poems  as  Mr.  Bmce  himself. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

I.  The  Little  Wife^  and  The  Baroness  Daughters. 
By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  "The  Young  Prima 
Donna,"  and  "  The  Duke."  3  vols.  Saunders 
&  OUey. 

These  graceftil  stories  are  distinguished  by  an  engaging 
prettinessandfemininity.  They  display  much  of  the  subtle 
penetration  of  a  womanly  mind,  and  more  of  the  tender- 
ness of  a  woman's  heart.  They  must  be  fkTOurites  with 
the  one  sex,  and  they  are  abundantly  flattering  to  the 
other.  The  ^  Little  Wife,"  which,  if  somewhat  fkntastic, 
is  rery  charming,  will  likely  be  the  most  generally  popu- 
lar. The  ** Baronet's  Daughters"  deserre  higher  com- 
mendation. The  sisterly  group  and  their  female  friends 
are  finely  discriminated,  and  the  truth  of  indiTidual  na- 
ture is  displayed  in  numerous  small  traits  of  disposition, 
which  only  a  woman  could  note  and  describe.  The  read- 
ers of  novels  hayebeensocompletely  worn  out  by  lingering 
deaths  of  the  beautifhl  and  beloved  from  **  the  English 
malady  "—consumption,  that  one  generally  either  sickens 
or  becomes  callous  to  such  lingering  executions.  Yet,  our 
author  has  gone  over  this  dangerous  and  haoknied  ground 
with  pathos,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  which  are  deeply 

efl^tiTe;  nor  does  she  ever  lose  hold  of  our  sympathies,  |  ^^^  ^  ^^®  deficiency  to  be  regretted, 
even  when  the  dream  of  romance  ends,  and  her  enthu- 
siastic heroine  sinks  into  a  sensible,  amiable,  and  happy 
matron. 


of  the  human  heart— who  like,  in  ihert,  IMldo  Bkal' 
dint,  more  than  (rU  Bloi. 

ni.  Traditians  of  Western  Germar^.    By  Captam 
Charles  Knox.  3  vols,  cloth.  Saunders  &  Otley. 

Germany  abounds  in  traditions.  Here  ws  hsTe,  io 
addition  to  many  other  ipecimens  already  introduced  to 
the  English  reader,  one  volume  connected  with  tbeJBIac^ 
Forest,  and  that  heals  might  fiimish  fifty;  another  with 
the  Khine;  and  a  third  with  the  Moeelle  and  its  Arek- 
bishops.  The  translator  protests  that  no  libertiei  have 
been  taken  with  original  authorities,  so  far  as  faoti  are 
concerned ;  but  this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  lieaiN 
he  has  allowed  himself  of  stating  these  frets  with  lenty 
and  irony,  which  almost  travesties  them;  and  which  is, 
at  all  events,  incongruously  at  variance  with  the  hmtij 
simplicity  and  entire  good  faith  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Fatherland,  which  his  liTely,}eeiio|, 
and  sarcastic  paraphrases  so  transmogrify  and  beitril. 
This  peppering  and  salting  may,  however,  in  manj  eases, 
render  the  viands  more  piquant  to  English  palatee;  and 
the  translator  has  had  the  good  taste  not  to  touch  with 
a  light  or  profime  hand  those  pathetic  traditioos  tad 
legends  which  have  intertwined  themselres  with  cTery 
finer  fibre  of  the  national  heart.  Such  things,  forexaa- 
pie,  as  the  legend  of  Genowwt,  which  it  wonid  be  aa 
aflfVont  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  humanity  to  treat  la 
that  drolling  manner  in  which  the  tranidator  ie  Terj 
successful,  considering  his  themes  and  his  coontrj.  The 
light  style  of  Voltaire  or  De  Grammont— the  jeer  em- 
bodying the  sneer — is  rarely  the  forte  of  EDglisfaBea, 


11.  The  Last  King  of  Ulster.    3  vols. 

Madden  &  Co. 

This  Irish  historical  romance — ^written  by  a  retired 
ofiicer,  or  a  Catholic  priest,  or  a  lady,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  author — ^is  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
title  indeed  denotes.  It  opens  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh;  and  the  reader  is  at  once  plunged  among  the 
followers  and  fosterers  of  the  chief  of  Tyrconnell,  and 
those  of  the  great  and  intriguing  O'Neill,  now  degraded 
by  Queen  Eliiabeth  into  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  The  story 
follows  the  general  outline  of  history  as  fkithfUUy  as  the 
purpose  of  exalting  the  national  character  of  the  Irish 
will  permit.  It  shifts  to  London  and  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  back  again,  among  the  Saxon  invaders  and 
conflicting  ohiefii  and  partisan  leaders  of  disunited  Ire- 
land. Heroic  achievements  and  romantio  and  perilous 
adventures  are  relieved  by  the  passages  of  true  love 
never  running  smooth,  of  three  different  pairs,  consisting 
of  ''the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  ''the  fiurest  of  the 
fiair."  Priests  and  minstrels  mingle  in,  and  carry  on  the 
game.  Above  them  all  towers  the  high-souled  Cath- 
leen,  the  daughter  of  the  Tanist  of  O'Neill,  and  her 
chivalrous  lover  O'Donnell,  the  young  chief  of  Tyrconnell. 
But  a  Father  Francis,  a  mysterious  personage,  is  the 
genius  of  the  story,  and  of  Ireland's  destiny;  and  he  is  not 
an  Irishman  but  a  Sassenach,  who  assumed  the  cowl  to 
effhet  her  deliverance,  and  who  managed  her  discordant 
chiefii  like  so  many  pawns  and  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 
The  romance  will  charm  young  readers :  those  who  de- 
light in  wild  adventures  "happed  by  land  or  sea,"  more 


PAMPHLETa 

Rbplbgtions  upon  the  Cotof  Laws,  arb  vrai  rant 
Efpscts  on  MANUPAcruRES,  &c  &c.  By  James  RRcaaj. 
— A  wire-drawn  argument  for  the  Corn-Laws,  and  ia 
support  of  that  magic  wand,  the  sliding  scale;  ahowio^ 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  manufactuiing  intenst  a&d 
the  worldng  class  (fer  suffering  is  admitted)  arise  from 
errors  in  the  Banking  System,  and  the  effoets  of  the  old 
Poor  Law;  and  but  the  diding  tedU,  perhaps  somewhat 
modified ;  a  change  in  the  Monetary  System,  which  diall 
approximate  to  Scottish  Banking,  and  the  operaiiooef 
the  new  Poor  Law,  will  make  all  right.  The  writer 
contends  that  it  is  right  to  give  our  Colonies  a  nooopolT 
of  our  markets.    This  is  enough. 

Slavbbt  in  America  shown  to  be  peculiablt  abo- 
minable.   By  Wm.  Day. 

The  Pbbsbnt  Age:  An  Address,  by  Dr.  Chanuagf 
delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Compaoy  d 
Philadelphia,  in  May  1841.  Reprinted  in  Gla^ir  ^! 
Hedderwick  &  Son. 

Memoir  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  Uor«Ti» 
and  Waste  Lands,  on  the  Naturauxation  of  the  Alpaci. 
By  William  Walton.— This  pamphlet  has,  frosa  patrio- 
tic motives,  been  printed  by  the  Natmrai  HittonfSoeii^f 
of  Liverpool.  A  great  quantity,  so  much  as  six  aiillioa^* 
pounds  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  of  the  Andes,  the 
Alpaca,  and  the  Vicuna,  have,  within  the  last  three 
years,  been  brought  to  the  Liverpool  market,  where  it  i« 
highly  prised  for  purposes  fbr  which  no  other  kind  d 
wool  is  so  well  adapted.  But  the  introdoctaoa  of  the 
animal  itself  is  here  recommended,  and  supported  by  a 
feasible  theory,  and  many  corroborative  fhds.  Mr. 
Thomas  Southey,  the  intelligent  writer  on  shsep-stoc^ 


than  obtaining  insight  into  the  nature  and  workings  I  lately  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  Alpa<* 
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into  Aiuiraliay  to  which  it  appears  peculiarly  well 
•daptedy  from  its  capacity  of  enduring  thirst,  or,  more 
properly,  its  rarely  drinking;  and  the  experiment  is  now 
making,  and  is  likely  to  prove  sucoessftil.    Mr.  Walton 
does  not  wish  the  Alpaca  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
sheep-walks  of  this  country,  but  to  occupy  those  rocky  and 
heathy  wilds  where  sheep  cannot  pasture,  and  to  which 
the  hardy  constitution  and  habits  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Andes  are  considered  peculiarly  adapted.    The  subject 
waB  brought  before  the  British  Association  both  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  also  before  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land at  their  Annual  Exhibition,  which  was  last  season 
held  at  Aberdeen.    Some  of  the  animals  (of  which  there 
are  a  good  number  at  present  in  different  places  in  this 
conntry)  were  then  exhibited.    These  animals  are  said  to 
have  thriven  in  our  climate.     They  are  considered  well 
raited  to  the  waste  mountain  land  and  bogs  of  Ireland. 
A  good  deal  of  Alpaca  wool  has,  under  fanciful  names, 
been  spun  and  manufactured  in  Manchester  and  other 
places.    Goods  made  from  it  constitute  a  middle  fabric 
between  the  silken  and  woollen,  but  are  more  silky  than 
woolly  in  appearance.    It  is  sometimes  used  for  fkncy 
goods ;  and,  for  cheapness,  with  cotton  warps.    Imitation 
tabinets  and  poplins,  Orleans'  cloths,  bombazines,  coat- 
linings,  &c.,  are  made  from  it,  and  often  pass  for  silk. 
The  wool  sella  at  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  the 
span  yam,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to 
the  French  manufactories,  at  from  6s.  to  12s.  per  lb. 
The  memoir,  as  projecting  a  new  idea  in  national  eco- 
nomy, which  may  add  greatly  to  public  wealth,  and  take 
notlung  away,  is  entitled  to  earnest  attention.    Among 
the  other  Peruvian  sheep  now  in  England,  is  a  little 
flock  of  fourteen,  at  Knowlesley,  consisting  of  Llamas 
and  Alpacas,  two  of  which  vrere  bred  there,  and  carry 
finer  wool  than  their  parents.     The  Earl  of  Derby 
has  no  doubt  of  their  propagation  in  this  country.    Suc- 
ceasftil  experiments  have  been  also  made  in  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  SniuT  of  Magna  Chabta. — This  is  a  pamphlet 
deserving  of  notice.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  nation 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  ^  the  Bill,  and  the  whole  Bill, 
aad  nothmg  bnt  the  Bill,*'  the  author  of  <<The  Spirit  of 
Magna  Charts"  foretold  that  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation comprehended  in  the  Bill  was  vicious,  and  would 
never  fulfil  the  desired  purpose.  His  own  principle  is 
Universal  Suifrage,  in  a  sense,  however,  which  keeps  the 
promise  to  the  ear  to  break  it  to  the  heart.  He  carries 
out  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta,  by  giving  every  citizen 
a  voice  in  choosing  representatives,  though  in  a  limited 
and  restricted  way.  His  theory  is  to  adopt  a  variety 
of  qnalijieations,  suited  to  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  For  example,  let  there,  with  the  King  and 
the  Peers,  be  a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  members,  sent  there  by  four  orders  of  elec- 
tors choosing  each  one  hundred  representatives.  The 
different  orders  of  electors  are  proposed  to  be — 1st,  The 
"  first-rate  county  voters,"  which  will  include  the  aristo- 
cracy, landed  gentry,  &e.,  and  which  will  possess  one 
kind  of  qualification,  and  elect  one  hundred  members  of 
parliament ;  2d,  The  cities  and  corporate  towns,  which  I 


shall  possess  a  special  qnalification,  and  elect  another 
hundred ;  Sd,  A  second-rate  county  qnalification,  to  in- 
clude, we  presume,  the  little  Ikrmers,  shopkeepers,  &c., 
which  shall  send  one  hundred  members  to  parliament ; 
and  the  last  one  hundred  members  shall  be  chosen  by 
persons  possessing  none  of  the  three  qualifications,  but 
being  incapable  of  any  of  them,  entitled  to  vote  by 
right  of  universal  sufiage.  Thus  every  man  will  have 
a  vote.  It  is  the  leading  business  of  the  pamphlet  to 
enunciate  this  principle.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  who 
discovers  both  learning  and  ability,  is  at  all  events  the 
decided  friend  of  direct  repretentatum;  though  his  scheme 
would,  however,  give  the  landed  interest  a  great  prepon- 
derance in  the  national  assemblies. 

The  Cubap  Bread  of  the  Free  Traders  a  Delusion. 
By  Robert  Gale. — This  pamphlet  is  inscribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  author  contends  that  nothing 
can  save  us  but  the  extension  of  the  home  demand.  How 
is  he  to  accomplish  this  f  The  complaint  is  not  that  our 
agricultural  labourers  do  not  require  three  times  as 
many  shirts,  hose,  shoes,  hats,  coats,  and  fhstain  jackets 
as  they  now  obtain,  but  that  their  wages  being  nearly 
all  spent  in  bread  alone,  they  have  nothing  to  give  to 
the  manufacturers  for  their  commodities.  The  pamphlet 
is  a  Tory  catch-penny  of  the  day. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdbtt.  By  Richard  Dun, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  T.CJD.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Miss  Goutts 
Burdett's  lover.  The  narrative  is  an  Mwniri^^g  case  of 
monomania.  It  is  written  ftt>m  the  Fleet  Prison,  to 
which  Mr.  Dun*s  gallantry  has  brought  him. 

A  Lecture  on  Miltoit.    By  Alfred. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

A  History  of  British  Forest  Trees.  By  Prideaux 
John  Selby,  F.RS.E.,  &c.  &c.  Part.  I.  Van  Voorst. 
— ^This  is  the  commencement  of  an  illustrated  work  on 
a  very  engaging  subject.  The  speeimena  discussed  axe 
the  Common  Lime  Tree,  the  American  species  of  the 
Lime,  the  St/camore,  the  Norway  Maple,  the  FiM 
Maple,  the  Horse  Ckeenut,  the  Cknnmon  Holly,  and 
the  Bobinia  or  FaUe  Aeeada,  The  wood-engravings 
of  the  respective  specimens  are  accurate  and  pretty; 
though  the  necessarily  small  scale  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
ttUl  life,  do  not  admit  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  life- 
likeness  of  the  engravings  of  the  birds  and  animals  in 
the  other  illustrated  works  published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst. 
So  much  have  our  poets  and  picturesque  writers  said 
about  British  Forest  Trees,  that  by  contrast,  Mr.  Selby's 
descriptions  appear  tame,  cold,  and  common-place.  He 
should  draw  as  largely  from  these  sources  as  he  does 
upon  the  scientific  writers  on  trees,  and  thus  popularize 
his  theme. 

The  Pictorial  Shakspbarb.  Part  XXXIV.  Coriola- 
nns. — The  Illustrations  are  mostly  scenic  or  architeetural, 
from  Roman  subjects.  The  Annotations  are  few, — ^the 
Editor  announcing  his  intention  of  making  Shakspeare*8 
classic  dramas  the  subject  of  a  general  .essay. 

JosEPHus.    Part  V. 

Canadian  Scenery.    Part  XVII. 
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The  Elechons. — We  never  anticipated  that  the  Wbigs, 
hy  resorting  to  a  general  election,  would  increase  their 
strength.  On  the  contrary,  we  rather  thought  that  it 
would  be  diminished;  but  we  were  certainly  not  pre- 
pared  for  snch  a  signal  defeat  as  they  have  sustained. 
The  truth  is,  that,  for  several  years  past,  the  people  had 
sank  into  a  state  of  political  apathy;  having  been  ptterly 
disappointed  in  the  expectations  they  had  rormed  of  the 
working  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  by  the  mean  and  piti- 
ful manner  in  which  the  Whigs,  on  all  important  oooftp 
sions,  truckled  to  the  Tories.  For  some  time  past,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  been  more 
the  leaders  of  the  Ministry  than  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  John  Russell ;  and  no  measure  could  be  carried 
through,  or  mdeed  almost  introduced  into  Parliament, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  former.  The  annuiiciation 
of  ftee  trade  principles,  however  beneficial  it  might  have 
been  for  the  Ministry  a  year  or  two  ago,  came  by  far 
too  late.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  it  did  them,  we  have 
no  doubt,  harm  instead  of  good.  In  the  first  place,  it 
alarmed  the  agriculturists  and  the  other  monopolists, 
and  those  depending  on  ^em,  and  they  have  used  their 
whole  influence  against  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  did  not  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other  classes,  who 
suspected — and  with  good  reason — that  the  men  who 
had  denounced  free  trade,  in  such  explicit  terms,  only 
last  year,  could  not  be  very  sincere  converts  to  the  doc- 
trine this  year ;  and  they  believed  that  snch  men  ooald 
hardly  be  trusted  with  earrying  into  effect  any  measures 
by  which  a  really  free  trade  was  likely  to  be  obtained. 
'Die  consequence  has  been  that  all  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies, upon  which  some  powerful  Whig  influence 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  have  been  lost;  and  the 
Tories  have  been  reinstated  in  power,  to  remain  in 
office  perhaps  for  years,  provided  any  scheme  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  without  presfiing  on 
the  people  can  be  devised,  and  provided  that  divisions 
in  the  Tory  camp,  of  which  there  are  already  manifest 
symptoms,  can  be  prevented.  The  experiment  made  last 
year  of  adding  a  per  oentage  on  the  existing  taxes,  shows 
that  sneh  an  expedient  for  filling  the  exeheqner  is  hope* 
less.  The  increase  is  ant  one-tUrd  of  what  was  antiei- 
pated ;  and  arose  principally  from  the  window-duties, 
a  rigorous  inquisition  of  the  number  of  windows  having 
been  made  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  even  this  re- 
source is  not  likely  to  be  long  available ;  for  even  in  the 
finest  squares  in  this  city,  we  observe  thai  the  operation 
of  building  up  windows  is  going  on.  No  one  seems  able 
to  conjecture  how  a  Tory  ministry  is  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies ;  and  these  supplies  will  shortly 
have  to  be  increased,  as  at  least  10,000  additional  troops 
must,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  be  sent  to  Ireland  to 
keep  down  the  people. 

A  reimpositien  of  the  honse-dnty  and  of  the  old  post- 
age-rates have  been  talked  of :  but  we  do  not  think  that 
the  new  ministry,  powerful  as  it  will  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  have  any  chance  of  carrying  one  or  other 
of  these  measures ;  and  even  though  they  were  com- 
bined, they  would  not  make  up  the  existing  defloieney  in 
the  revenue.  The  only  tax  then  that  appears  to  remain, 
unless  a  new  one  can  be  invented,  is  a  property  tax :  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  aristocracy,  upon  whom  it  would 
fall  with  great  severity,  would  consent  to  it :  so  that  the 
only  resource  which  seems  to  remain,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  ahnost  uninterrupted  peace,  is  to  have  re- 
course to  the  old  remedy  of  borrowing,  and  to  leave  pos- 
terity to  repay  the  debt  as  they  best  can,  or  to  brush  it 
off,  along  with  the  other  load  which  encumbers  the  na- 
tion, when  it  suits  their  convenience.  This  is  a  pretty 
state  of  things ! 

The  Corn  Law  AorrATiON  goes  on  admirably.  The 
entire  Liberal  press  of  the  kingdom  has  taken  up  the 
question,  and  the  fate  of  the  existing  Com  Laws  at  least 
is  sealed.  Scotland  has  returned  a  number  of  Members 
who,  though  willing  to  take  the  Ss.  duty  as  an  instal- 
ment, have  declared  that  they  will  never  cease  to  agitate 


for  a  total  repeal.  Among  fliese  w«  nay  nentien  Mr. 
Oswald  and  Mr.  Dennistonn,  Um  Menben  for  Glii- 
gow ;  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Member  for  Dundee ;  a«i  eeretal 
others. 

Cheap  Food  ilakes  High  Waoeb.— One  of  the  greatest 
follacies  with  which  the  working  classes  are  embued,  and 
which  has  greatly  tended  to  retard  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is,  thai  vafes  Mi 
ae  the  price  of  food  foils,  and  that,  therefoen.  Hie  open* 
tives  would  not  be  benefited  by  obtaining  thsijbr  food  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  do  at  present.  Setting  aside  the 
authority  of  the  greatest  writers  on  Political  Eoonomj, 
and  historical  evidence^  one  would  have  thought  that 
any  workman  ^o  has  lived  on  the  wages  of  his  labour 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  would  have  had,  in  his  evs 
ease,  sufficient  expexienoe  of  the  fidlaoy  of  the  doetna^ 
Food,  in  1836,  was  very  nearly  one-half  cheaper  thaa  it 
is  at  present ;  yet,  is  there  any  branch  of  trade  or  en- 
ployment  in  which  wages  have  risen  since  1836!  Qa 
the  contrary,  have  they  not  generally  fiUIen;  er,  at 
least,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  theva  net  maek 
move  difficulty  in  getting  full  empbynnnt  tliion^iott 
the  year  at  this  moment  th&n  five  yean  ago  f  If  we  re- 
fer to  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  America,  it  is  impoeabie 
not  to  be  convinced  that  high  prices  are  not  the  cause  of 
high  wages.  From  the  ready  means  of  ezpwtiag  all 
sorts  of  grain,  cattle,  and  provisions  of  every  kind  fim 
Ireland,  food  is  not  materially  cheaper  there  than  in  thi* 
country — certainly  not  one-fourth;  ye^  while  agricul- 
tural labourers  obtain  in  Britain  ftt)m  Is.  6d.  to  2a.  a-day , 
tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  would  be  glad  to  reodve 
4d.  a-day  If  employed  throughout  tiie  year.  It  is  tn«, 
that  they  occasionally  receive  so  mnoh  as  6d.  Spday;  fc«t 
then  this  is  only  for  a  limited  period;  for  wo  know  fteii 
good  authority— that  of  a  Kaport  of  a  ParUaaentaiy 
Commission  in  1836 — ^that  upwards  of  one  miUioa  of 
people  are  constantly  in  want  of  emplo3^ent.  Wafts 
occasionally  descend  as  low  as  2d.  a-iday;  bat  eertaialy 
no  one  can  imagine  that  this  arises  tnm  the  eheapnsss 
of  their  food.  The  sole  eaoae  of  it  is  the  redBidaney  sf 
population  in  relation  to  capital,  and  henee  a  oofspetitiaB 
for  employment  arises,  which  reduces  wages  to  the  lovest 
ebb.  It  is  the  same  as  in  a  glutted  nuyrket ;  tlw  pur- 
chasers knowing  pretty  accurately  the  quantity  of  tbe 
commodities  wanted,  and  seeing  that  there  is  Beie  thaa 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  hang  hack,  and  retae  te  pv- 
ohaae ;  and  having  the  money  in  their  poeketa,  wUle  i^ 
sellers  have  little  or  none,  they  sooner  or  later  bn^ 
down  prices  to  their  own  terms.  There  is  no  difereuee 
between  the  sale  of  labour  and  the  sale  of  any  other 
commodity.  It  is  no  consideration  aboat  the  eheapne^ 
or  deamess  of  food  which  regulates  the  employer  er  lbs 
price  of  labour,  th^  i»  to  say,  the  rate  of  wigisi  bat 
simpl|^  the  supply  and  the  demand.  If  we  ton  t» 
Amenca,  we  shall  find  precisely  the  converse  of  Irelasd 
-—cheap  food  and  high  wages.  Mr.  ShiirefiT,  an  faiteHi- 
gent  East  Lothian  agriculturist,  who  visited  a  great  pait 
of  the  States  and  the  Ganadaa  in  IBM,  witlMi  any 
nferenee  to  the  subject  of  which  wo  are  treating^  fcat 
merely  incidentally  and  with  the  view  of  enabling  any 
one  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  emigrating,  estimates 
the  hire  of  a  labourer  at  a  bushel  of  wlmt  per  daj. 
Now,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  at  present  prices,  eoets  lla.  er  is. 
in  this  country.  Are  any  of  our  labonreis  paid  at  tbai 
rate!  He  then  remarks, after  givipg  a  etatenmit  ef  th> 
prodoee  of  a  well-cultivated  form — ^  Notwithataadiag 
the  enormous  quantity  of  produce  exhibited  by  the  pt^ 
ceding  statements,  hiqh  wages  and  low  puces  pketect 
MUCH  MONEY  UEINO  REAUZED."  But  that  to  which  ve 
particularly  wish  to  call  attention,  is  the  following  com- 
parative view  of  the  state  of  a  workman  in  America  with 
cheap  food,  and  in  Britain  with  dear: — 

^  In  a  country  where  nature  is  so  bountiful,  and  land  so 
abundant  and  cheap,  the  wages  of  labour  must  aeoesaarily 
be  high.  Accordingly,  an  ordinary  mechanic  obtains  oae 
dollar  per  day,  withboard,including  washings  ab<I  superior 
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workmen,  enginMra  tad  mill-wrigbiB»  gii  flrom  Iwo  dol- 
lars to  three  aoUarau  FarmUbooTCrsfaesncigadatfirom 
100  doUan  to  120  doUim  a-year.  Female  house  ser^ 
Yints  obtain  one  dollar  in  private  £unilie^  and  from  two 
dollars  to  iwo  and  a  Wt  dollars  a^week  in  Mtels.  A4 
compared  with  the  prices  of  prodno«  and  l«nd,  wages 
may  be  stated  thns : 

^  If  an  ordinary  mechanic  work  five  daTs  in  the  week, 
be  will  earn  throughout  the  year,  besides  hoard,  260  dol- 
lars;  or  of  Indian  com,  about  1 733  bushels ;  or  of  wheat, 
about  580  bushels ;  or  of  beef,  about  13,000  fta. ;  or  or 
land,  about  200  acres. 

^  An  ordinary  farm  labourer  will  get  during  the  year, 
besides  bis  board,  100  dollar* ;  or  of  Indian  com,  about 
667  bushels ;  or  of  wheat,  about  222  hushels ;  or  of  beef, 
about  5000  fts. ;  or  of  land,  about  eighty  acres ;  which  is 
a  sufficient  extent  of  surtSace  for  any  labouring  man  to 
possess.  Female  house  serrante  in  private  families  get 
in  the  year  fifty-two  dollars,  which  would  purehase  fbrty 
acres  of  land,  and  in  hdtehi  what  would  purchase  eighty 
acres  of  land.  How  very  different  is  the  situation  of 
farm  labourers  in  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  com- 
pared with  those  in  Illinois  1  Supposing  the  weekly 
wages  of  bbbourers  to  bo  lOs.,  8s.,  and  3e.  6d„  without 
board,  m  EngUuid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively, 
and  they  do  not  exceed  these  sums,  the  Englishman  wOl 
earn  during  the  year  about  seventy  bushels  of  wheat  ( or 
of  beef  about  1560  lbs.  The  Scotsnmn,'abottt  sixty-two 
bushels  of  wheat ;  or  of  beef,  about  1400  fte.  The  Irish- 
man, about  thirty  bushels  of  wheat ;  or  of  beef,  about 
750  fts.  But  when  the  board  of  the  workman,  or  simply 
what  he  himself  would  consume,  is  taken  from  these 
numbers,  they  will  appear  quite  iusignifleant  compared 
with  the  wages  of  Illinois. 

''An  ordinary  frrm  labourer  in  IlUnoie  geta  the  valve 
of  eighty  acres  of  land  yearly.  In  Britain^  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  board  of  the  labourer,  be  does 
not  get  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  good  land.  When  wages 
are  compared  with  land,  the  hrja  labourer  of  Illinois  is 
about  800  times  better  rewarded  than  in  Britain." 

No  one  can  reflect  on  these  frets— fbr  facts  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  brought  forward  without  the  least  party  or 
political  bias,  by  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  whose  whole  intereete  were  centred  in  agri- 
culture, and  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  oheapneis  of 
grain,  no  agitation  whatever  existed  in  the  eonn^  for  a 
repeal  of  the  com  laws — but  must  be  convinced,  that  there 
nerer  was  a  greater  frllacy  than  that  wages  frll  as  the 
price  of  food  falls ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  must  see 
that  cheap  food,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  empby- 
ment,  and  increasing  the  competition  f^f  labonr|-r-siakes 
wages  high, 

Scotch  Eubctionb.— If  every  part  of  the  empire  had 
done  its  duty  to  the  liberal  cause  as  well  ac  Seothmd, 
Ministers  would  haye  found  themselves  in  a  very  differ- 
ent situation  from  what  they  are  to-day.  There  has,  no 
doubt,  been  a  loss  of  two  liberals  on  the  aggregate  (  but 
this  loss  is  well  compensated  by  the  ejection  of  Sir 
(hoTge  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  both  of  whom  ob- 
tained their  seats  by  assuming  false  colours.  We  have, 
no  doubt,  that  some  damage  was  done,  or,  at  least,  some 
risk  run,  by  the  sentiments  known  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Hon.  Fox.  Maule  and  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the 
Non-Intmaion  question ;  for  even  in  Edinburgh  serious 
intentions  were  entertained  by  the  Dissentfups,  who 
form  throughout  Scotland  a  large  proportion  of  the  liberal 
party,  to  set  up  a  Candidate  who  would  advocate  per- 
fect equality  of  civil  ri^ts  irrespective  of  religions 
opinion  or  profession,  and  abolition  of  all  preference 
of  any  one  sect  above  another.  They  paeeed  resolu- 
tions declaring  inter  alia,  that  it  will  ^  be  the  duty  of 
Dissenters  to  unite  at  the  next  election  in  favour  of  a 
Candidate  who  will  completely  understand  and  eympa- 
tbize  with  their  views,  and  who  is  of  decidedly  libml 
opinions  on  aU  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day, 
including  that  of  an  entirely  Free  Trade  in  Com." 

The  Kikk  Again. — The  Fast  Day. — There  seems  no 
end  to  the  aeeumption  and  pretensione  of  the  Kirk.  The 
Non-IntrusioniBts,  not  content  with  the  victory  they  have 
obtained  over  their  opponents  in  last  General  Assembly, 


thought  proper  (o  evow  over  them  and  ihe  public  by 
appointing  Thursday,  the  2ad  of  July,  to  be  held  as 
a  day  of  **  humiliation  and  prayer,"  throughent  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Scotland,  and  that  without  any  authority 
froin  the  civil  power.  It  thus  appears  that  the  General 
Assembly  aeeojaeii  the  power  of  putting  the  whole  popn- 
hition  of  Scotland  into  a  state  of  idleness  whenever  they 
pleaee,  and  the  same  power  has  occaaionally  been  an* 
snmod  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  by  the  inih- 
rior  Cbufch  courts.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this 
ie  any  new  aewmption  on  the  part  of  the  Kirk ;  hut  cer- 
tainly in  its  earlier  and  purer  i^|es,  no  sneh  attempt 
was  ever  made  witimut  the  sanctien  of  the  civil  power, 
given  either  by  the  Privy  Council,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or  otherwise.  One  wonld  think  that  one  day 
9i  the  week  ie  quite  sufficient  for  all  religious  purposes, 
and  that  if  a  day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer  were  con- 
sidered neeosaary,  it  might  as  well  take  plaoe  on  a  Sun- 
day ae  a  week  day.  On  former  oecadons,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Kirk  was  to  some  extent  taeitly  submitted 
to,  as  the  ground  for  the  appointment  wae  sudi  as  affected 
the  wholebody  of  the  people :  for  example,  the  deflciency 
of  the  harvest,  the  preralenee  of  oontshgious  and  mortal 
diseaees,  and  so  on ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  effront- 
ery and  tyranny  of  sobm  two  hundred  men  laying  the 
wh^e  population  of  the  kingdom  idle,  merely  because 
they,  by  an  insane  and  utterly  unjustifiable  resistance  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  authoritatively  declared  not  only 
by  the  higheit,butby  the  only  compotsot  authorities,  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  situation  from  whenee  they  can 
neither  retreat  without  disgrace,  nor  advance  without 
imminent  danger,  while  they  cannot  remain  in  safety  in 
the  position  where  they  are.    Look  at  the  effliet  of  this 

Sroceeding  on  the  population  of  Scotland,  now  approach- 
ig  three  millions.  One-fourth  are  probably  worldng  men, 
and  of  these  at  least  two-thirda,  or  five  hundred  thousand 
of  them,liveontheirdaUy  wages.  Suppose  them  only  paid, 
on  an  average,  twelve  shillings  a-week,  this  shows  a  loss 
to  the  labouring  community  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
incurred  by  this  act  of  presumption  and  tyranny  en  the 
part  of  the  Assembly. 

Fonna  or  the  Kiucr— The  wild  proeeedings  of  the 
msjority  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  stop  from  a  cause 
which  bae  pnt  an  end  to  many  other  nndertakings  both 
good  sad  bad.  It  appeared  from  a  report  given  in  to 
the  last  Assembly,  that  the  Kirk  is  greatly  in  debt.  Be- 
sides other  liabilities,  the  agent  has  a  claim  for  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds.  When  this  wae  announced  in  the 
Assembly,  it  being  after  dinner,  a  great  many  magnani- 
mous proposals  were  made  for  its  liquidation.  One  elder 
(Mr  Hogg  of  Newlieton)  stated  that,  if  the  agent  wonld 
accept  of  it,  he  would  at  once  pay  iwo-th&ds  of  tihe 
amount.  Of  course,  after  so  magnanimeus  a  proposal, 
that  great  champion  of  the  Kirk,  Mr.  Maitland  Maekgill 
Crichton,  of  Rankefllor,  could  not  sit  in  absolute  rilenee ; 
he  got  up  and  delivered  one  of  his  usual  loud  and  frothy 
hanngues ;  but  it  did  not  cateh  our  ear,  that  he  olfrred 
to  pay  the  ether  third.  Dr.  Maefarlaae,  of  Greenock, 
thmi  propoeed  assessing  the  ministers  and  elders  { where- 
upon another  minister  very  modestly  suggested,  that  if 
the  elders  would  pay  twenty  pounds  each,  tiie  whole 
debts  would  be  liquidated  without  troubling  the  priests. 
These  proposals  occasioned  a  dead  silence  in  ^  Assem- 
bly. It  wae  then  confidently  asserted,  that,  by  volun- 
tary subscription,  the  whole  money  could  be  iminediately 
raised.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted.  But  in- 
stead of  raising  £2000,  as  was  anticipated,  only  £600 
were  subscribed  ;  and  how  much  of  that  has  been  paid 
we  know  not.  The  Non-Intmsionists,  then,  after  all, 
haye  been  forced  to  resort  to  an  assessmenty — one  per 
cent,  on  the  stipends,  indading  tiie  glebes ;  and  the 
elders  are  expected  to  assess  Semselves  in  somewhat 
the  same  proportion.  The  preqMct,  however,  is  but 
cheerless.  It  is  admitted  that  cTen  were  this  scheme 
carried  fhlly  into  effect,  it  would  not  produce  more  than 
£1400  a-year;  and  with  ten  or  tweWe  actions,  already 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  others  coming  in  daily,  it 
will  not  pay  the  current  law  expenses ;  leaving  nothing 
for  the  damages  and  expenses  which  will  inevitably  be 
awarded  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Kinnoul,  Mr.  Young,  and 
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others.  It  is  woll  it  is  so.  Nothing  will  he  found  so 
efllBetvftl  for  tnmtng  the  **  wild  men  "  ns  hleeding  their 
poeketi  Aeely. 

Ibbuui A.— The  eieotions  haTO,  m  qboaI,  heen  attended 
with  liotng  and  hloodshed ;  and  brihery,  peijnry,  and 
intimidation  haye  been  resorted  to,  to  obtain  l^e  retnm 
of  Tories.  The  proportion  of  Liberals,  howerer,  predo- 
minates ;  so  that  tiie  defeat  of  the  Liberal  cause  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  English  eonnties.  The  Job  of  ap- 
pointing << plain  John  Campbell"  to  the  Irish  Chaneel- 
lorship  had  certainly  an  nnikroniable  effeot  on  the  Irish 
elections ;  for  nothingoonld  be  more  gross  than  such  an  ap- 
pointment, when  it  was  known  that  he  could  not  possibly 
hold  it  longer  than  a  few  weeks.  In  point  of  Ikct,  he  had 
not  sat  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  formore  than  twenty 
hours,  till  he  bade  adieu  to  the  bar,  promising,  howerer, 
that  he  would  use  his  best  exertions  for  the  improTC- 
ment  of  the  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Chanoery.  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  on  accepting  office,  Baron  Campbell 
agreed  to  give  up  any  claim  to  a  retired  allowance ;  but 
we  doubt  exceedingly  the  statement.  He  cannot,  as 
long  as  there  are  three  ex-Chanoellors  aliye,  receive  any 
such  allowance ;  but  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if,  on 
the  deatii  or  reappointment  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
he  does  not  daim  the  allowance  of  ;C4000  a-year. 

Tbadb  and  MAifUPicmnuBS. — The  accounts  from  the 
maonfoetnring  districts  oontinue  without  alteration; 
cTerywhen  dulness  and  stagnation  of  trade  are  com- 
plained (rf*.  Muiy  mills  hare  stopped  working  altogether, 
and  the  remainder  are  generally  on  short  time.  Great 
numbers  of  operatiTes  lutve  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  from  the  unprocedented  length  of  time,  during 
which  the  depression  has  existed,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
some  permanent  cause  for  the  depression.  Whether  the 
free  teade  schemes  of  ministers  would  now  relieve  our 
manufocturers,  is  doubtfol ;  but  that  something  must  be 
attempted  for  their  relief,  is  evident.  It  is  reported  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  intends  so  far  to  adopt  the  proposed 
Ministerial  policy  as  to  reduce  the  duty  on  coffbe.  The 
consumption  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  twenty-six  millions  of  pounds,  which 
yield  a  revenue  of  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  duty  is  6d.  per  pound  on  British  plantation  coffee, 
and  Is.  on  Foreign.  Were  the  discriminating  duty  re- 
moved, the  price  of  coffee  would  be  reduced  6d.  a 
pound ;  for  coffee  of  a  quality  folly  e<inal  to  that  for  which 
we  pay  £5  per  cwt.  could  be  imported  fkom  Hayti  and 
sold  for  448.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  were 
the  duty  lowered  not  only  on  British  plantation, — ^for  all 
that  is  grown  is  already  consumed, — ^buton  Foreign  cof- 
fee also,  a  considexable  addition  to  the  revenue  might 
be  obtained.  On  no  article  has  the  effect  of  low  duties 
in  improving  the  revenue  been  more  distinctly  shown : — 
In  1807,  the  duty  was  Is.  8d.  a  pound,  and  the  quantity 
entered  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,170,164  lbs., 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £161,245.  In  1808,  the  duty  was 
reduced  ftom  Is.  8d.  to  7d. ;  and  in  1809  there  were  no 
fewer  than  9,251,847  lbs.  entered. for  home  consumption, 
yielding,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  duty,a  revenue 
of  £245,856.  The  duty  having  been  raised  in  1819,  from 
7d.  to  Is.  a  pound,  the  quantity  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1824,  was  7,993,041  lbs.,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  £407,544.  In  1824,  however,  the  duty  being  again 
reduced  from  Is.  to  6d.,  the  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  1825,  was  10,766,112  lbs.,  and  in  1831, 
it  had  increased  to  22,740,627  lbs.,  yielding  a  net  reve- 
nue of  £583,751. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  accounts  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  are  far  fVom 
favourable*    Even  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring 


wheat  plants  were  generally  thin  on  the  ground;  and  ihe 
long-continned  drought  prevented  them  from  biudunj 
out  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  whOe,  st  the 
same  time,  it  dwindled  and  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
existing  stems.    The  rains  in  June  and  Jnly  were  » 
heavy  and  continued,  that  in  most  districts  the  ofopirii 
completely  laid  flat ;  and  as  it  was  then  in  the  ear,  tlw 
injury  done  must  have  been  considerable.    At  pnaent 
(20th  July)  the  wheat  has  only  partially  risen,  ud  qb- 
less  we  have  for  some  weeks  a  succession  of  dry  wa- 
ther,  the  crop  must  be  very  deficient  both  in  quotity 
and  in  quality.    It  is  universally  admitted  that  theiv  b 
no  chance  of  the  crop  equalling  tiiat  of  last  year,  or  that 
an  acreable  avenge  can  be  expected,  thouf^  it  is  hopcii 
from  the  additiomd  breadth  said  to  have  been  wn, 
that  the  total  produce  may  not  be  fkr  deficient   From 
the  best-informed  quarters  we  learn,  that  the  stod  of 
old  wheat  on  hand  in  England  is  exceedingly  small;  ani 
it  is  anticipated  that,  instead  of  receiving  any  tnm  In- 
land, supplies  will  be  required  from  Britain  before  the 
harvest.    If  there  be  as  much  grain  in  the  ooimtiy  l< 
will  supply  the  consumption  till  harvest,  (a  point  fir 
ftom  certain,)  there  mnst  be  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  grain  to  mix  with  our  own  prodnee,  in  order 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  making  of  bread.    Ilie  specs- 
lators  in  the  tanda  have  already  taken  the  tlans  at  the 
present  prospect  of  the  harvest ;  for  if  foreign  com  is  to 
be  imported,  it  can  only  be  paid  for,  under  the  existing 
system  of  restrictions,  in  bullion.    As  a  natural  coas^ 
quence,  the  Bank  of  England  will  b«  drained  and  aoney 
made  scarce,  and  hence  a  disposition  has  arisen  to  nuke 
speculative  sales  of  stocks.    Oats,  the  staple  prodod  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  aU  parts  of  it  a  rerj  m- 
portant  article  of  produce,  is  generally  represented  to  be 
very  short  and  thin.    It  suffers  more  than  any  of  oor 
crops  by  dry  weather,  and  although  a  contiDoaafe  of 
rain  will  ii^ure  other  grain,  it  will,  iu  aU  probabilitT, 
improve  the  oats.    Barley  being  the  latest  sown  of  tk 
grain  crops,  suffered  little  from  the  drought,  aod  pR- 
sents  a  fovourable  appearance.    The  plants  aie  thick  «i 
the  ground,  and  coming  well  into  ear.    The  sMd  of  the 
early-sown  turnips,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  groood, 
did  not  spring  till  the  rains  came  on,  and  both  eariyaad 
late-sown  having  brairded  at  the  same  time,  great  difi- 
oulty  was  found  in  many  districts  to  get  them  properij 
thinned.    Although  in  various  counties  great  blanb  tf- 
pear  in  some  fields,  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  ahu- 
dant  crop,  if  dry  weather  should  now  take  phure,  Ibri 
superabundance  of  moisture  is  equally  unfovouahle  far 
turnips,  as  too  much  drought.    The  hay-ciop  has  taneJ 
out  very  deficient,  for  the  grass  was  too  for  adnaced 
before  the  rains  fell;  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  it  wis  cat 
previously;  and  as  little  of  it  had  been  made  apiatf 
ricks,  it  suffered  severely  from  exposure  to  mmswt  oo 
the  ground.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  price  vill 
be  double  what  it  has  been  in  many  previous  yean.  Not- 
withstanding the  unfovourable  prospect  bcfoie  DS,theie 
has  been  little  variation  during  the  month  in  the  pn'tei^ 
grain.    This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circanstaart, 
that  many  of  the  leading  agriculturists  being  apprehen- 
sive that  an  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws  mast  take  piac' 
next  Session,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  briii|iii^thA^ 
grain  to  market ;  but  their  stock  seems  neariy  cxhaostel 
as,  for  the  last  week  or  two,  the  provincial  marketi  ht^e 
been  very  moderately  supplied.    Prices  of  cattle  aa^ 
sheep  continue  without  much  variation.    At  the  sres* 
Inverness  sheep  and  wool  market,  though  there  w  a 
dulness  and  apparent  unwillingness  to  do  bnsines  dir 
ing  the  first  day  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  second,  the 
usual    amount  of  sales  was  effected.     As  romparH 
with  last  year,  the  fall  on  black-foced  wool  may  he 
stated  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  on  OieTiot  tsA 
Leicester  about  ten  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Privy-councily  held  at  the  tea-table  of  the 
little  villa  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  splendid  and  tempting  offers 
covertly  made  to  Charles  Herbert  and  his  wife, 
upon  condition  of  their  assuming  the  guardiansliip 
and  tutelage  of  a  future  duke  and  duchess,  ended, 
like  many  other  and  weightier  deliberations,  in 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  to  any  party.  A 
Balary  of  his  own  naming,  and  the  most  liberal 
appointments  that  he  could  desire,  were  flatter- 
ingly offered  to  Herbert  and  tlie  ladies,  whose  valu- 
able friendship  the  Duke  of  Plantagenet  had  the 
good  sense  to  wish  to  secure  for  the  partner  of  his 
unhappy  heir,  and  for  what  he  now  considered  his 
doomed  family. 

Of  Herbert  the  Duke  had  formerly  heard  the  high- 
est character  from  his  late  friend,  the  Earl  of  Tarbert, 
as  well  as  from  his  confidential  solicitor,  Mr.  Gry- 
phon; and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  had 
made  private  inquiries  at  Cambridge  among  indivi- 
duals of  high  standing,  who  had  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  attainments,  and  character 
of  Herbert  when  he  studied  there.  The  result  was 
perfectly  satisfactory,  even  down  to  the  '^slight 
supposed  tendency  to  Whig  politics;"  the  Planta- 
genets  being,  if  not  Whigs,  yet  patrons  of  that 
party.  His  Grace  became  hourly  more  earnest 
and  anxious  in  the  affair;  and  as  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  see  his  undutiful  grandson  himself 
until  some  distant  period,  if  ever,  he  was  the  more 
desirous  to  have  the  self-willed,  headstrong,  and  ruin- 
ed youth  placed  in  safe  custody,  and,  if  possible,  be- 
yond seas,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  those  strange, 
low,  and  worthless  adventurers  with  whom  he  had 
so  disgracefully  connected  himself.  The  Duke  had, 
though  most  reluctantly,  abandoned  the  hope  of 
heing  able  to  set  aside  the  Scotch  marriage.  Law- 
yers and  family  friends  were  agreed  as  to  the  de- 
plorable fact,  that  the  union  must  now  be  held  va- 
lid. He  could  therefore  only  console  himself  with  the 
project  of  bringing  in  f^  bill  to  am^nd  the  Marriage 
Act,  80  far  a8  it  related  to  noble  families ;  and  he  em« 
jwwfred  Mr,  Gryphon  to  oft'^r  Ile^'bert  carte  hlanche, 
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and  appointed  the  next  day  but  one,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  see  that  gentleman,  and  conclude  the 
affair.  **  And  the  ladies  of  his  family,  sir,"  said 
the  duke,  condescending  to  rise  and  follow  the  man 
of  business  to  the  door  of  the  library,  "  instead 
of  being  an  obstacle,  as  in  such  arrangements 
women  too  often  are,  I  consider  them  not  the  least 
desirable  parties  to  my  scheme  for  the  salvation  of 
my  unfortunate  relation — if  it  be  still  possible  to 
save  him.  The  elder  Mrs.  Herbert  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, a  well-bred,  well-informed  woman,  of  strict 
principles,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  wife  an  accomplished  and  amiable  young 
person,  and  a  very  pretty  person  too,  I  am  told,  of 
lady-like  manners — and  the  blood  relation  of  my 
late  kinsman,  Tarbert.  In  the  unhappy,  and  ever- 
to-be-regretted  circumstances  of  my  family,  the 
duchess  and  myself  imagine  that  we  could  not 
have  chosen  better."  The  duke  was  certainly  very 
well-informed  on  these  points,  and,  moreover,  his 
informer  now  stood,  hat  in  hand,  at  his  elbow;  a 
circumstance  which,  with  many  of  the  sort,  he  was, 
like  other  exalted  personages,  apt  to  forget ;  the 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  others, 
often  seeming,  and  in  perfect  unconsciousness,  to 
have  come  to  him  by  intuition  or  inspiration,  in 
virtue  of  his  rank  and  birth.  On  this  principle, 
the  duke  had  most  innocently  appropriated  several 
rather  important  discoveries  in  agricultural  che- 
mistry, communicated  to  him  by  an  ingenious  man 
in  want  of  a  noble  and  influential  patron.  By  hb 
essays  on  mangel  wurzel  and  hone  dust,  published 
in  certain  "  Agricultural  Transactions,"  he  had 
accordingly  established  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  spirited  improver  and  patron  of  economical 
science.  He  had  once  been  engaged  in  an  ami- 
cable controversy  with  "  my  friend  Davy,"  as  he 
condescendingly  called  Sir  Humphrey,  and  had 
personally  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
first  batch  of  oil-cake»  seen  in  his  county.  It 
was  the  more  vexatious  that  so  public-spirited  and 
really  well-meaning  a  nobleman,  ever  watchful  for 
the  public  advantage,  should  be  ao  crossed  in  his 
private  affHiri*, 
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"  Your  Grace  lias,  in  this  important  affair,  shown 
your  usual  discretion  and  perspicacity,"  replied 
Mr.  Gryphon,  to  the  ahove  intimation  of  the  duke*s 
pleasure.  *^  And  I  make  no  question,  but  Mr. 
Charles  Herbert  and  the  ladies  will  be  most  happy 
to  meet  and  forward  your  views  for  the  advantage 
of  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Edward." 

"  Lacfy  St.  Edward— don't,  my  good  Mr.  Gry- 
phon, I  entreaty  let  the  duchess  hear  you  thus 
name  that — ^that — ^young  person.  Spare  the  feel- 
ings of  thut  dear  woman,  whosQ  every  hope  was 
wrapped  up  in  this  foolish  but  ever-loved  boy. 
And  lose  no  time,  my  good  sir!"  he  continued, 
graciously  waving  his  hand,  in  token  that  Gryphon 
was  dismissed.  "  I  will  see  Mr.  Herbert  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  at  twelve  precisely.  The  whole 
of  the  intervening  time  is  required  to  frame  the 
instructions  by  which  I  wish  him  to  conduct  him* 
self — ^my  little  hints  and  ideas,  in  fact :  for  I  would 
not  for  worlds  appear  to  dictate  to  the  gentleman 
I  intrust  with  the  care  of  St.  Edward." 

"  Instructions!"  thought  Gryphon.  "  I  must  be 
mum  on  that  head,  or  Herbert,  restive  enough  al- 
ready, will  bolt  at  once." 

The  Duke  very  long  before— before,  indeed, 
coming  to  the  title  and  estates,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother — ^liad,  for  five  months,  held  office  as 
a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  which  had  given 
him  an  inveterate  itch  or  small  passion  for  scrib- 
bling all  manner  of  "  instructions"  to  his  steward, 
his  foresters,  his  game-keepers,  and  failing  those, 
to  his  dairy,  poultry,  and  laundry  women,  in  the 
making  of  cheeses,  hatching  ducklings,  and  get- 
ting up  fine  linen.  "  Instructions  "  for  the  direc' 
tion  of  Herbert  in  the  delicate  and  onerous  office 
in  which  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  left  en- 
tirely free  and  uncontrolled,  were  a  more  difficult 
task.  It  had,  however,  the  happy  effect  of  restor- 
ing his  Grace  to  a  more  equable  humour  than  he 
had  shown  since  the  intelligenoe  of  the  elopement 
had  driven  the  gout  from  his  great  toe  to  his  stomach, 
and  from  his  stomach  to  menace  liis  head. 

When  the  long  and  dreary  solemnities  of  his 
dinner  were  got  through,  he  courteously  request- 
ed the  duchess  to  hear,  and  give  her  opinion 
of  the  jottings  he  had  made  towards  the  proper 
extension  of  the  important  document,  the  final 
drawing  up  of  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his 
private  secretary,  and  which,  before  he  next  saw 
Gryphon,  filled  some  hundred  pages  of  open,  wide- 
margined  manuscript,  written  in  a  fair  hand,  and 
properly  secured  with  demi-official  red  tape.  It 
was  almost  a  pity  that  his  Grace's  voluminous 
piece  of  codification,  for  the  education  of  a  young 
nobleman  and  his  wife,  should  have  been  next  to 
thrown  away :  for  it  contained,  on  minor  points, 
many  useful  remarks,  and  also  various  minute  di- 
rections, which  amazingly  tickled  the  humour  of 
Mr.  Gryphon,  who  mightily  doubted  whether  Dame 
Nature  might  not  show  herself  too  strong  and  per- 
verse for  his  Grace's  compulsory  legblation.  Nor 
were  the  formality,  minuteness,  and  stringency 
of  the  duke's  code  to  be  blamed  for  Herbert's 
rejection  of  the  offer  made  him,  as  he  had  taken 
that  resolution  before  he  had  heard  an3rthing  of 
these  copious  "instructions."    He  had  been  the 


less  rash  in  his  decision,  as  Ins  step-mother  bad 
evidently  set  her  heart  upon  his  closing  with  a 
proposal  which  would  at  once,  in  her  language,  uoc 
only  reinstate  him  in  his  natural  place  in  society, 
but  from  the  patronage  of  the  Plantagenets  open 
the  most  brilliant  prospects  to  a  laudable  and  manly 
ambition. 

While,  at  the  family  tea-table  Privy-council  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  Charles  and  his  mother 
debated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  scheme, — ^both,  with  great  ingenuitj*  and 
animation,  maintaining  the  side  respectively  fa- 
voured— Violet,  apparently  fancyinq;  that  she  was 
sewing,  and  sincerely  believing  herself  perfotrtly 
unbiassed,  alternately  turned  her  sweet  and  ecmcbt 
eyes  to  each  speaker,  though  they  probably  Uo- 
gered  the  longest  on  Charles,  whose  argument^ 
seemed  quite  irrefragable.  Independence — a  komt 
which,  however  humble,  was  all  one's  own, — ah! 
these  were  social  blessings  beyond  all  others;  anJ 
they  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  species  of  courtier- 
life,  nor  yet  beneath  any  noble  patron's  roof.  Yet 
again  she  could  fancy  Mrs.  Herbert  in  the  right. 
How  true  it  was  that  poor  Charles  might  wear  ont 
long  years  in  irksome  preparation  for  a  profesaunto 
which  he  surely  could  never  give  his  heart,  and  io 
which  he  might,  after  all,  fail,  as  many  an  ahlv 
man  had  done!  Mrs.  Herbert  now  hinted  this  for 
the  first  time,  and  as  her  last  argument — ^and  droTe 
Violet  to  sea  afresh.  True,  Charles  said  that  he  had 
conquered  the  worst  drudgery  of  law,  and  began  t<^ 
feel  something  like  pleasure  in  his  dry  technical 
studies ;  and  it  was  most  unlikely  that  he,  witli 
hb  brilliant  parts,  would  fail.  Every  one  admired 
and  appreciated  Charles.  Only  there  might  W 
much  intervening  drudgeiy,  and  a  long  time  t/> 
hang  on  and  persevere ;  while  he  might  at  once,  hy 
closing  with  the  Duke  of  Plantagenet's  proposal, 
be  raised  to  an  easy  and  honourable  position — re- 
stored to  those  indulgences  and  luxuries  which 
habit  had  made  almost  necessary,  manfully  as  he 
had  renounced  them.  And  then  ihe  dazzling  future 
prospect !  Some  high,  perhaps  official  situation— 
who  so  fit  as  Herbert  to  occupy  one  profitably  I— *» 
seat  in  Parliament — who  better  qualified,  by  know- 
ledge, eloquence,  and  liberal  principles,  to  be  c  i 
eminent  service  to  the  country,  as  a  public  repre- 
sentative and  legislator! — ^besides  the  ability  (•> 
provide  easily  and  handsomely  for  a  family  wliich 
was  becoming  a  frequent  consideration  with  & 
thoughtful  young  wife,  about  to  become  a  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  last  speaker,  finally 
dwelt  upon  the  incessant  toil,  harassmeDfc,  and  iv- 
sponsibUity  attending  the  most  biilliant  and  pnt- 
perous  professional  career,  Violet's  work  fai/U 
dropt  on  her  knee,  and  she  wondered  to  heraeh* 
what  new  objection  Charles  could  make  to  reason- 
ing so  conclusive. 

"  One  thing  is  wanting,  mother,"  he  repfit-i ; 

but  it  includes  all :  I  should  not  be  my  own  nja.- 
ter.    Independence! 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  I 

the  path  which  he  points  does  not,  I  sai^»ect,  lie 
through  the  slippery  saloons  of  either  princes  w 
dukes," 
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'^  If,  by  this  appointment,  you  were  to  forfeit, 
nay,  endanger  your  perfect  and  entire  independence, 
not  another  word  ia  to  be  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Her- 
bert ;  **  though  I  own  I  cannot  see  it.'' 

^  The  independence  of  any  man  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  is  left  to  the  kindness  of  the  grate- 
folest  noble  patron  the  world  ever  saw,  is  in  immi- 
nent jeopardy.  My  pupil  cannot  continue  always 
a  boy,  nor  I  a  tutor.  I  should  tremble  for  tibe 
time  when  it  might  be  expected  that  the  master 
must,  in  order  to  please  and  prosper,  become,  if  not 
a  sycophant,  yet  a  being  who  must  surrender  all 
liberty  of  action,  all  freedom  of  thought,  for  '^  a 
morsel  of  bread,"  and  that  uncertain  too.  It  comes 
exactly  to  this: — ^If  I  am  in  Parliament  by  the 
duke's  influence,  I  must  be  of  the  duke's  politics 
and  party ;  if  I,  confessing  myself  totally  without 
a  vocation,  and,  regarding  the  idea  as  litde  less  than 
blasphemous  presumption,  were  to  get  a  fat  Hying 
in  the  Church  by  the  duke's  influence,  I  must  be  of 
the  Duke's  and  the  Church's  faith.  No,  no;  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty,  wisdom  and  self- 
lespect  say  that  I  must  plod  on— -«tick  to  the  oar." 

Violet,  with  a  little  sigh,  shook  h«r  curls  in  con- 
firmation of  this  brave  decision,  which  appeared 
qutt«  incontroTertible. 

^  You  are  too  far-seeing  and  flne-drawn  for  me 
to-night,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  in  a  tone 
just  shaded  by  pettishness.  *'  I  believe  the  Duke 
of  Plantagenet  is  a  man  of  liberal  feelings,  most 
anxious,  certainly,  for  the  good  of  his  grandson, 
the  heir  and  sole  representative  of  all  his  family 
honours,  and  also  that  he  fully  appreciates  you.  I 
iDnclude  that  I  may  believe  him  when  he  says,  as 
Mr.  Gryphon  has  stated  to  you,  that  the  obligation 
^1  lie  on  his  side,  and  that  of  his  family ;  and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  your  professional  expectations 
ought  and  must  be  requited  in  some  substantial 
and  permanent  way," 

^  All  most  fair  and  honourable,  my  dearest  mo* 
ther,  though  I  fear  your  generous  thoughts  do 
(lakes,  and  all  the  Inferior  orders  of  mankind,  a 
?reat  deal  too  much  honour.  But  of  the  duke 
himself  I  am  not  afraid.  His  anxiety  in  this  mat* 
tfr,  knowing  his  deep  mortification  as  I  do,  is  to 
me  a  strong  proof  of  right  judgment  and  of  right 
heart.  But  there  is  the  fdture  duke  and  the  future 
duchess,  and  their  many  tol^mfAi  relatives ; — ^the  dis- 
cordant and  evil  influences  that  must  at  all  times  be 
in  play  to  counteract  whatever  we  might  attempt 
for  their  improvement  and  honour, — ^these,  I  con* 
fe«i,  fill  me  with  dismay.  In  our  own  case  we 
nhould  surrender  a  mr^,  if  limited,  and  perhaps 
very  remote  prospect,  for  a  troubled  uncertainty ; 
and  too  probably,  find  the  ground,  which  it  had  ta* 
^en  years  to  gain,  cut  from  under  our  feet  in  a  night 
--worse  than  all,  find  our  pains  and  cares  absolutely 
thrown  away  upon  a  couple  of  self-willed  incorri- 
gible fools,  whom  no  labour  of  ours  could  render 
respectable ;  since,  I  fear,  nature  in  his  case,  and 
nature  and  circumstances  in  hers,  make  the  mat- 
ter hopeless  to  any  teacher  save  old  Experience. 
To  him  their  young  Graces,  like  all  other  mortals, 
may  in  time  be  found  somewhat  amenable." 

"  We'U  think  no  more  of  it,"  said  Violet,  quick- 
Iv  and  resolutely,  and  now  plying  her  needle  closely 


and  swiftly,  '*I  dare  say  the  boy  is  spoilt.  Emme- 
line  Crippes  has  had  much  about  her  that  should 
make  her  apology, — ^if  an  untaught  girl  of  her  age 
is  responsible  for  anything.  Now,  her  destiny  is 
in  her  husband's  hands.  She  still  loves  him,  and 
is  proud,  if  not  exactly  of  him,  yet  of  being  his 
wife." 

"  Of  being  his  countess,  you  mean,"  replied  Her- 
bert. *'  But  I  must  budge ;  I  only  came  to  warn 
you,  mother,  of  the  temptations  and  fascinations  of 
Mr.  Gryphon,  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  mftlfi^ig 
all  our  fortunes  by  this  great  cast — absolutely, 
upon  our  being  conjoint  bear-leaders  and  people  of 
affairs  to  this  young  lord,  and  likewise  lady — 
perhaps  some  little,  but  only  a  very  little— -for  Gry- 
phon is  a  most  friendly  man — ^to  keep  a  future  rich 
client  out  of  the  dutches  of  Mr.  Burke  Barker, 
who  might  direct  him  to  a  very  different  man  of 
business.  A  rich  young  duke  is  a  prize  worth 
trying  for.  Have  a  good  dinner  for  honest  Gry- 
phon any  way :  he  is  too  much  of  a  genuine  philo- 
sopher of  this  world  to  forget  the  comfortable  pre- 
sent in  the  brilliant  future.  He  enjoys  a  good  dinner^ 

and  he  is  self-invited But  if  I  see  aright 

in  this  gloamin  light,  here  comes  Marion,  sweating 
up  the  gravel- walk  with  such  a  basketful !" 

That  fiiithful  ally  was  already  in  the  hall,  and 
in  loud  communing  with  Mrs.  Herbert's  Irish 
brevet-cook ;  and  Violet,  whom  Mrs.  Herbert  some- 
times fjEmcied,  if  not  quite  forgetful  of  dignity  and 
propriety,  yet  somewhat  precipitate  in  her  motions, 
flew  down,  as  was  her  wont,  to  welcome  her  old 
friend. 

'^  How  did  I  come  ?  I  got  a  cast  by  water.  My 
lading?  It's  a  Tweed  saumon,  hinny  ;  and  a  sma' 
cag  o'  the  pickled  saumont  roe  Mr.  Gryphon  and 
some  folk  prize  so  highly.  I  mind  when  we  threw 
all  such  guts,  garbage,  and  sosseries  down  Tweed, 
and  now  it  is  sent  far  and  near  in  compliments  be- 
tween gentie  folks.  So  I  met  Mr.  Giyphon  in  the 
Strand  this  morning,  and  he  stopt  me,  which  he 
seldom  does,  for  he  is  aye  in  a  hurry, — '  Mrs.  Lin- 
ton,' he  was  pleased  to  say,  ^  have  you  any  com- 
mands for  your  friend,  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert?  I 
am  to  dine  with  her  to-morrow.'  So  kennin'  Tweed 
saumon  was  reckoned  a  great  dainteth,  I  thought 
maybe  the  leddy  would  be  so  good  as  accept  my 
share,  who,  to  say  sooth,  care  littie  about  delicates 
in  the  eating  line,  an  it  be  not  a  dish  of  teay,  when 
I  have  by  chance  a  headache,  or  am  tired  going 
about  my  hoose  agencies." 

^You  are  too  good,  too  considerate  for  your 
friends,  Marion ;  you  rob  yourself  to  enrich  others." 

"Gae  way,  hinny  1  These  orra  things  come 
cheap  to  me.  I'm  sometimes  jalousing,  that  if  I 
were  a  lone  body  in  need,  my  north-countiy  cou- 
sins might  not  be  altogether  so  mindfu'.  Lord 
pardon  these  uncharitable  thoughts!  which  this 
owergrown  wilderness  ci  brick  and  mortar,  where, 
in  the  daily  and  nightly  strife  going  on,  eryery  ane 
comes  in,  like  Harry  Wynde,  for  his  ain  hand — ^put 

into  a  sinner's  heart But  I  hope  the 

mistress  will  not  be  oflended  by  the  freedom  of  my 
bit  offering?" 

"  Offended !  certainly  not,  with  the  considerate 
kindness  of  our  best  friend,*' 
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**  Wishes  to  be  80  anyhow ;  but  the  like  of  her, 
bred  altogether  in  the  lady-line,  though  a  gentle, 
sweet  woman,  I'm  no  jnst  so  free  to  deal  with  as 
wi'  yoursel',  hinny ;  who,  though  ye  may  hare  bet- 
ter blude  in  your  veins,  ken  and  have  seen  far  mair 
o*  the  world." 

*'  I  seen  more  of  life  than  Mrs.  Herbert !"  replied 
Violet^  laughing. 

"Ay,  but  'deed  have  you — of  the  real  weary, 
battling,  adverse  world,  ten  times  mair.  But  let 
me  hang  my  doak  on  ihe  pin  myself,  hinny.  •  •  . 
What  kens  the  like  o'  her,  in  ordinar  circumstances, 
but  to  eat  their  meat,  and  drink  their  drink,  and 
busk  themselves,  and  take  their  pleasure,  and  never 
Bpeer  where  it  comes  a*  &om,  or  how  long  it  is  to 
last,  more  than  that  maze  o'  midges  wheeling  and 
waltzing  this  bonny  warm  night  aboon  these  rose 
bushes!  What  ken  they  o'  the  strife  and  sturt  of 
this  mortal  schene,  if  it  be  not  their  play-houses 
and  their  spinettes ;  and  the  inside  o'  a  millender's 
shop,  or  a  kirk  for  an  hour  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon 
that's  as  like  a  theatre !  The  men  o'  them  may 
pick  up  a  little  useful  knowledge,  if  they  are  quick 
and  heedful;  but  for  the  women, — ^poor,  useless, 
vapourish  dawdles!" 

While  Marion  thus  held  forth,  and  laid  aside 
her  clogs,  Violet  smiled  to  think  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  "vulgar old  Scotch wonuin's"  contemp- 
tuous pity  would  be  received  by  its  fair  objects,  if 
they  could  possibly  be  made  to  comprehend  any- 
thing so  incongruous  or  ridiculous. 

" Then  you  do  not  envy  fine  ladies?" 

"  En— vy  them !  what  for  should  I  ?  Is  it  for 
the  youth  and  beauty,  fleeting  at  the  best,  which 
they  do  their  utmost,  by  their  goings  on,  to  de- 
stroy ?  or  for  the  idleset  which  keeps  them  vapour- 
ish and  dwining  when  there  is  little  the  matter 
with  them,  till  make-believe  grows  earnest  at  lastr 

"  You  are  unmerciful  to  the  ladies,  Marion ;  but 
do  let  me  help  you." 

"They  are  unmerciful  to  themselves,  and  be- 
coming a  pest  to  society.  While  we  had  but  a 
sample  o'  tiiem,  o'  the  real  sort,  that  could  afford 
such  vanities,  if  ever  an  immortal  being  can  afford 
to  live  with  no  more  thought  than  a  bird  o'  the  air 
or  a  flower  o'  the  field — a  swatch  o'  them  to  act  the 
part  of  hair-dresser  dolls  for  the  rest  to  busk 
themselves  by,  it  was  the  less  matter ;  but  now, 
when  all  must  push  forward  alike,  the  draper's 
wife  cheekie-(or-chowie  with  the  duchess,  the 
woman's  world  seems  standing  with  it«  heels  where 
its  head  should  be.  I  am  mair  than  ordinar  moved 
tills  evening.  There's  a  couple  come  up  from  the 
north,  that  are  lodgers  in  my  neighbour's  the  tailor. 
Things  have  gone  sore  against  them  I  can  learn. 
The  poor  man — and  i^s  a  vain  silly  creatur  enough 
— ^hasbeenruinedby  someof  theseblack  bubble  com- 
panies—that  of  Mr.  Burke  Barker  I  believe :  and  the 
poor  body  is  half  crazed.  But  in  the  wrack  and  ruin 
the  leddy  was  spared  her  bits  o'  satin  and  gauze 
dud  gowns,— (let's  be  thankfu' !)— and  the  tin- 
sel hardware  gear  that  kind  o'  women  hing  about 
their  persons.  So  the  one  time  she  is  in  bed  drinking 
tea,  and  sabbin'  and  gaspin'  in  the  hysterics,  and 
^he  other  \me  di3?ened  and  dinked  out  in  bar  auld 
Mti\  frippery ; ««(}  eitlier  way  the  viyiw  \»  j^f  >T5'PPt 


o'  her  head.  The  poor  little  man !  I  could  pity  it^ 
—one  o'  your  sma'-boned,  weazened,  sharp-£ftced, 
cockney  cuts — ^but  a  mettle  creatur.  And  never  a 
comfortable  meal,  or  a  word  o'  synfiathy  and 
cheering  from  his  tawpie  helpmate ;  and,  as  I  said, 
the  yirm  of  discontent  never  out  o'  her  head; 
though,  believe  liis  story,  it  was  alloiarly  her 
pride  and  vanity  brought  them  to  the  pass  of  giv- 
ing up  an  honest,  humble  way  of  doin'  for  the 
grand  Insurance  agency  and  shares,  and  so  forth, 
by  which  they  were  to  make  gowd  in  gowpen&" 

"  Who  is  to  make  gold  by  handfuls»  Mrs.  Lin- 
ton ?"  cried  Herbert,  leaning  over  the  balustrade ; 
"are  you  not  coming  up  stairs  to  tell  us  the  magic 
art?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Charles — ^naebody! — ^that  is,naebodvin 
an  honest  way.  *  He  that  hasteneth  to  be  rich 
shall  not  be  innocent ;'  and  that  is  a  word  that 
will  hold  while  Time  itself  holds." 

"  I  fear,  Charles,  the  poor  man,  of  w^hom  Marion 
has  been  teUing  me,  is  the  person  at  —  wiio 
became  agent  for  Barker's  Assurance  Companyr 
said  Violet,  as  they  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  What  of  him  r  returned  Herbert 

"  What,  but  that  he  is  a  ruined  and  a  desperate 
man,"  replied  Marion.  "  A  senseless^  pridefii' 
creatur  it  may  have  been  when  the  world  was  pros- 
pering wi'  it.  I  can  judge  as  much  by  the  bits  of 
airs  it  gives  itsel'  yet,  betimes ;  but  heartless  and 
humbled  enough  now,  poor  bit  mannikin,and  driven 
daft  and  donnert  by  a  handleas,  doingless,  disoon- 
tentit,  repining  companion ;  a  wife  being  aye,  Mr. 
Charles,  either  a  crown  of  gloiy  and  blessing  to 
her  husband,  or  a  perpetual  blister  on  his  side." 

"  The  same  spruce,  well-brushed,  brisk  little  fel- 
low, I  fear,  that  bought  my  phaeton  and  hones  * 

"  The  very  same :  it  niakes  me  angiy  and  H 
makes  me  wae — I  would  you  could  hear  him!  But 
I  have  heard  o'  'the  carrige,'  or  else  no!  Ane 
might  think  he  had  been  bom  with  it  on  his  back, 
like  a  snail's  shell.*' 

"  What  has  brought  Bigsby  up  to  townf* 

"  To  get  justice.  Sir,— justice  o'  that  unhai^ 
villain,  Burke  Barker,  who  has  been  the  min  of 
hundreds.    But  think  ye,  he  can  even  get  sigbt 
o'  him?    No,  no.    And  there  will  be  misdiirf 
among  them .   The  creatur  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
— although  he  had  anything  to  eat — and  the  hope- 
fii'  pair  never  agree  a  minute,  save  when  they 
happen  to  egg  on  one  another's  vanity  in  Uastic' 
and  blawin'  about  their  past  grandeur.    But  that 
will  not  pay  Madam  Tailor's— -that's  Jack  Crippes* 
auld  frien's — ^lodgings.    She  is  as  real  a  whiastsne 
as  ever  paved  the  streets  o'  Lon'on.    Article  by 
article  has  she  pawned,  for  the  poor  senseless  thin^ 
to  pay  herself;  and  now  they  are  come  to,  whether 
next,  the  leddy's  bracelets  or  the  gentleman's  signet- 
ring  on  his  little  finger  is  to  go  up  the  qmit' 
which  is  to  go  first !     I  left  them  hot  at  it  when  I 
came  away.    Bracelets  will  carry  it,  I  think— hut 
if  signet-ring  does  yield  to  his  wife,  he  w>  fof 
certain,  to  be  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke  B«rl:<7> 
Hq  swears  that  fifty  times  a-day ;  and  X'U  oo  ssy 
what  black  despair  may  rouse  even  yoa  swii 
bulk  to  attempt— vTr^  on  a  worm  9xA  U  will  Toro^ 
I  ^\\\  ti-ulj'  wa?  (11^4  vexed  ubout  rtt*  ^\h  i'  ^^^' 
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provoking  vanity  would  but  let  me;  and  would 
fain  have  Mr.  Gryphon's  opinion  of  their  case." 

The  conversation  now  took  a  more  general  turn ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Linton,  duly  refreshed  with  her  tea, 
spoke  of  returning  to  town.  Marion,  though  expense 
was  no  longer  an  object  to  her,  had  never  lost  her 
original  mountaineer  contempt  for  the  cockney  in- 
dttlgencies  of  the  entire  genus  of  hired  conveyances 
and  public  street  vehicles,  save  when  the  modem 
Omnibus  performed  for  her,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the 
duty  of  a  porter.  When  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  walking  to  town,  Mrs.  Herbert,  with  con- 
siderable surprise  exclaimed,  ''The  whole  dis- 
tance!" 

^  And  what  is  it  on  a  fine  summer  night  like 
this,  but  a  recreation  V 

^A  fine,  sultry,  August  evening,  darkening 
rapidly,  and  threatening  thunder,"  said  Herbert. 
^^  There  are,  ma'am,  but  two  ways  of  it :  you  came 
ail  this  length  with  acceptable  and  seasonable  gifts 
and  offerings  to  please  yourself;  and  now  you  shall 
either  remain  all  night  with  my  wife— I  know  the 
key  of  the  garrison  is  safe  in  your  pocket " 

"  And  pussey's  supper  provided,"  slid  in  Violet, 
coaxingly. 

^I  could  swear  to  that:  and  so,  ma'am,  you 
shall  either  remain  where  you  are,  or  share  my 
boat  to  any  place  you  choose  that  is  nearest  home 
—I  am  absolute." 

'*  Aweel,  aweel,  Maister  Charles — a  wilfu'  man 
must  have  his  way.  I  may  get  worse  bodes  ere 
Beltane;  and  as  hame  I  must  be — I  cannot  get  that 
Bigsby  body  out  o*  my  mind — I  must  just  close 
with  your  kind  offer;  that  is,  if  you  were  really 
^oing  to  hire  a  pair  of  oars  at  any  rate,  and  not  go* 
ing  into  the  expense  on  my  account." 

^^  One  pair,  or  ten  pair,  we  shall  do  nothing  un- 
fitting the  dignity  of  the  ancient  Scottish  nation, 
and  the  incipient  governor  of  a  duke,"  said  Herbert, 
buttoning  his  surtout,  and  speaking  at  his  mother, 
who  was  thus  provoked  to  throw  in  a  few  more  last 
words  on  that  overture,  which,  like  a  good  proposal 
to  an  over-nice  maiden,  if  once  rejected,  might  never 
he  repeated — ^probably  to  the  proud  damsel'slife-long 
sorrow  and  repentance.  Violet, meanwhile,  fearing 
a  renewal  of  a  subject  which  might  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  all  the  parties,  with  innocent  wiles,  tried  to 
torn  the  discourse,  by  again  coaxing  Marion  to  stay. 
She  had  so  much  more  to  tell  her  and  ask  her. 

"  Na,  hinny  sweet,  dinna  ask  it,"  said  the  old 
woman  smiling  her  blandest;  '^for  it's  ill  I  like 
to  refuse  ye;  and  I  have  not  slept  out  o'  my  ain 
wee  bit  hiune  yonder,  in  the  heart's  core  o'  Lon'on 
—I  wonder  what  gives  me  the  likin'  for  it — since  I 
was  the  proud  woman  that,  after  long  service  with 
the  fremit,  was  happy  enough  to  own  a  hame  o' 
my  am." 

^  It  is  because  you  won't  break  faitli  with  pussey , 
that  yon  unkindly  refuse  me,"  said  Violet,  in  mirth- 
ful reproach. 

''  Not  altogether : — ay,  ye  may  laugh ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  creature  kens  every  word  I  say,  and  the 
very  hour  I  promise  to  be  back  to  her ;  for  she'll 
snooze  and  sleep  in  the  easy-chair  till  she  hears  the 
clock; — and  my  pussey,  like  mysel',  is  no  aye 
Bieepm'  when  she's  winkin';— and  then  she'll  jump 


down,  and  run  scuddin'  about  the  fiooNhead,  miau- 
ing  like  a  wude  thing,  and  as  if  she  were  shod  with 
walnuts : — ^who  can  tell  what  comes  and  goes  in  the 
head  o'  a  dumb  creature  that  has  been  well  treated, 
and  made  a  friend  and  companion  o'?" 

^^  Pussey's  faculties  have  been  remarkably  de- 
veloped by  high  culture,"  said  Herbert,  laughing. 
'^  If  there  were  still  witches  in  the  land,  I  know 
not  what  might  be  said  of  her  and  another;  but 
I  do  owe  her  a  spite  to-night,  since  I  believe  she 
is  the  sole  cause  of  your  refusing  to  grant  Violet's 
petition." 

**  It's  not  altogether  pussey,  Mr.  Charles: — and 
your  bonny  lady  must  not  be  offended.  I  have  re- 
fused half  the  nobility  of  England — ^the  ladies  o' 
them — and  their  housekeepers,  to  visit  at  their 
grand  places  and  stay  till  I  tired.  It's  no  few  o' 
them  I  have  come  across  in  my  time ;  and  they 
ken  weel  who  can  be  serviceable  to  them;  and 
some  of  them,  which  is  rarer,  ken,  and  are  thank- 
ful, when  they  are  weel  served — ^no  folk  better. 
There's  nae  upsetting,  unsavoury  pride  about  them, 
like  some  of  your  sma'-beer,  new-fangled  gentles. 
But  for  a'  that,  they  ken  their  ain  place  better  than 
they  understand  the  like  of  mine ;  and  as  I  am  just 
as  independent  o'  them  as  they  are  o'  me,  I  bide 
by  fair  good  e'en  and  fair  good  morrow ;  and  am 
aye  ready  and  willing  to  requite  courtesy  with 
civility  and  obligingness." 

*'  I  know  you  have  refused  situations  of  great 
trust  in  several  families  of  distinction,"  said  Her- 
bert. 

"  Howt  ay,  have  I,  half  a  score  o*  them,  with  the 
greatest  grandees  o'  the  batch,  and  might  have  made 
weel  out  by  it,  too ;  that  is,  if  I  had  not  bought  a 
life  annuity  from  Mr.  Barker's  office  with  my 
savings. — But  I  aye  liked  my  ain  ingle-nook ;  and 
if  I  was  a  servant — ^and  all  must  serve — ^it's  the 
Piince  o'  Wales'  motto : — ^the  King  on  his  throne, 
the  judge  on  his  bench,  must  serve — ^but  there's  a 
choice  o'  masters ;  and  if  I  was  to  be  a  servant,  I 
preferred  that  it  should  be  of  the  public  at 
large." 

'*  Exactly  my  idea  of  it,  sensible  Mrs.  Marion,'* 
said  Herbert.  ^*  What  think  jfotf,  mother,  is  com- 
parable to  one's  own  ingle-nook,  and  for  a  master, 
— ^the  public  at  large?" 

''I  see  no  similarity  whatever  in  the  cases, 
Charles,"  replied  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  What  we  talked 
of  supposed  no  dependent,  no  menial  capacity." 

"  Ay,  so  they  said,"  put  in  Marion,  not  exactly 
comprehending  what  was  meant.  '  You  will  be 
entirely  your  own  mistress,  quite  independeirt,  Mrs. 
Linton.'  But  thank  your  ladyship,  or  your  lord- 
ship, as  the  case  might  be.  I  ken  ower  weel  what 
perfect  independence  means.  It's  a  stubborn  plant 
that  same  to  grow  in  a  fremit  soil;  and  seldom 
thrives  for  the  poor  man,  if  the  rich  has  a  hand  in 
the  culture." 

^'  I  should  have  guessed  you  for  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  would  choose  to  be  your  own  master," 
said  Herbert." 

"  Because  ye  think  me  a  dour,  thrawn,  head- 
strong auld  wife,"  replied  Marion,  laughing,  *'  that 
must  have  my  own  way,  and  will  no  bear  to  be 
contradicted:  and  it  may  be  sae;  but  still  and  on. 
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^  Ah,  froedom  is  a  noble  thing, 
It  makea  a  man  to  be  a  king.' 

Ye  remember,  Mrs.  Charles,  hinny,  what  our  ooun- 
tty  poet  says?  But  freedom  does  mair:  it  makes 
a  king  to  be  a  man— and  yon  bit  sky-parlour  in 
Fleet  Street  a  blythesomer,  brighter  bit,  than  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Plantagenet's  braw  housekeeper's 
room,  or  the  haill  suite  o'  dkmasque  chaumers  that 
are  a'  at  her  command  in  his  grand  castle." 

Mrs.  Herbert  had  never  listened  to  Marion's 
eloquence  with  so  little  profit  or  patience  as  upon 
this  occasion.  She  wondered  more  than  ever  how 
her  young  friends,  but  especially  Charles,  could 
listen  with  so  much  apparent  satisfaction  to  this 
egotistical  maundering  in  a  barbarous  dialect. 
Something  might  be  due  to  the  old  lady's  clannish 
attachment ;  but  the  Warerley  novels,  which  had 
smitten  the  young  world  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, real  or  affected,  as  it  might  be,  for  Scottish 
scenery,  Scottisli  music,  plaid  ribbons,  and  smoked 
whisky,  had  the  credit  of  having  done  the  rest.  It 
was  not  easy,  she  owned,  for  an  Englishwoman  to 
understand  it  all ;  and  she  could  only  hope  that 
Charles  might  not  live  to  repent. 

The  night  was  sultry  and  lowering,  but  calm 
and  still,  when  Charles  Herbert  and  his  fair  com- 
panion embarked  at  Chelsea  Bridge ;  the  courteous 
cavalier  who,  at  a  brighter  hour,  might  not  have 
courted  close  observation,  taking  the  greatest  care 
of  his  charge.  Marion's  apprehensions  of  being  run 
down  in  the  dark  by  the  passing  craft,  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation;  but,  by  and  by, 
the  sky  cleared,  and  a  young  harvest  moon  showed 
a  portion  of  its  broad  ruddy  face.  Many  years  had 
elapsed  since  Marion  had  enjoyed  a  frequent  and 
clear  sight  of  the  well  remembered  orb ;  and  she 
was  endeavouring  to  give  Charles  an  idea  of  what 
a  harvest  moon  really  was,  as  seen  in  Scotland, 
and  in  particular  when  rising  among  the  hills  of 
Teviotdale,  when  her  worst  fears  of  perils  by  water 
were  almost  realized. 

But  before  we  can  accompany  the  voyagers, 
we  are  called  for  a  short  time  to  another  group, 
and  now  claim  our  privilege  of  looking  round  and 
shifting  the  scene  to  a  handsomely,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  sumptuously  furnished  dining  saloon,  in 
which  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker,  tPte^-t^ — ser- 
vants counting  as  nothing  in  high  life  at  dinner. 
Both  parties  here,  however,  considered  servants  so 
much  something,  that  an  effort  at  lively  disengaged 
talk  was  from  time  to  time  made,  though  both  were 
moody,  or,  as  the  silent  observers  said,  ^'wastly 
glum.** 

The  well-cut  features  of  Mr.  Barker  wore 
an  expression  of  harassing  anxiety  and  corrod- 
ing care ;  he  looked  almost  haggard ;  and,  colourless 
at  all  times,  he  was  now  deathly  pale  ;  his  com- 
plexion contrasting  strangely  with  that  of  his 
lady,  whose  bold  black  eyes  absolutely  flared  like 
flambeaux,  over  her  highly  rouged  cheeks,  as  she 
stealthily  watched  the  countenance  of  her  hus- 
band, and  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  him  some 
trivial  sentence,  on  the  self-same  principle  which 
makes  Lady  Macbeth,  in  the  banquet  scene,  en- 
deavour, by  overacted  courtesy,  to  cover  the 
guilty  abstraction  of  her  perturbed  and  moody 


lord.  Here  there  were  present  only  two  mobt 
respectful  servants.  Those,  however,  are  happy 
families  who  have  nothing  at  timea  to  conceal 
from  those  nobodies,  their  valets.  At  last  the  cloth 
was  taken  away;  the  dessert  and  wines  were 
placed  on  the  table;  and  **the  gentleman  out  of 
livery,"  or  butler,  adjusted  an  elegant  screen  Ui 
protect  the  glowing  fa^  of  his  lady  from  the  scorch- 
ing fire ;  touched  the  wicks  of  some  of  the  wax- 
lights  with  a  light,  knowing  hand,  and  glancine 
round  to  see  that  aJl  was  in  high  order,  withdiew, 
leaving  the  silent  pair  to  unwatohed  conversation. 
Mrs.  Barker  first  stole,  on  the  tip  of  her  velvet  Pari- 
sian slipper,  across  the  room,  gently  opened  the 
door,  fbund  that  all  was  snug,  and  abutting  it, 
quietly  resumed  her  place,  and  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  waiting  until  her  husband  should  fim 
speak.  He  was  sunk  in  reverie,  but  fivquentlr 
helped  himself  to  wine,  and  yet  as  if  unooiisriou< 
of  what  he  was  about.  Barker  usually  allayed  hit 
wine  with  a  good  deal  of  Thamea—but  not  tohnight. 

'*  Have  you  seen  St.£dward  to-day  1"  asked  Mih. 
Barker  at  last. 

«  No." 

**  Did  you  meet  Sir  Greorge  Lees  ?" 

**  No ;  d — n  him ! — ^he  is  shirking  me,  the  selfish 
scoundrel — St.  Edward,  too — I  don't  know  what 
it  means ;  I  looked  for  him  twice  at  the  club— at 
his  hotel — ^in  the  park" 

^  Could  you  indeed  ride  to-day  with  so  much 
business  to  annoy  you.  Barker?" 

"  Pshaw. — ^But  Emmeline  was  with  you  I  under- 
stand. Have  you  been  at  the  Herberts?  Hare 
you  prevaUed  with  Herbert's  wife  to  accede  to  nir 
iphin?" 

**  Prevail  with  her,  indeed  ! — oh,  simple  man.  If 
you  could  but  know  what  you  are  8a3ring !  Yt-s 
the  Herberts  will  be  ready  enough  to  take  my 
sister  out  of  our  hands. — Cunning,  deceitful  hTp>>- 
crites !  .  ,  .  .  You  pique  yourself  on  your  pene- 
tration, sir;  are  you  prepared  to  hear,  that  whil' 
you  fancied  yourself  most  secure,  a  mine  is  ready  to 
spring  at  your  feet,  which  may  overwhelm  yw  ' 
Yes,  Barker,  you  may  stare ;  but  the  game  whicb 
has  cost  us  so  much  trouble  is  fairly  in  the  haiKio 
of  these  Herberts,  unless  you  instantly  fall  up^n 
some  measure  to  counteract  their  pretty  projects." 

*^  You  speak  In  riddles,  ma'am.  Deign  to  be  ex- 
plicit ;  and  for  once  straightforward, — ^if  you  cao.'* 

^  If  I  can !  but  I  will  keep  my  temper.  Barker, 
be  as  insulting  as  you  will.  Yon  have  made  your- 
self more  the  object  of  my  pity  than  resentment/* 

'^  Thanks,  gracious  madam !  and  now  procwil. 
pray,  and  keep  as  near  to  the  unTamished  tnith  v 
possible." 

"  Do  not  provoke  me.  Barker ;  have  I  wA 
enough  to  endure?"  and  the  lady  applied  hi>r 
laced  and  embroidered  French  handkerchiflf  to  her 
moist  eyes ;  yet  so  heedfiilly  as  not  t^dis0(»inpc« 
her  artificial  complexion.  It  was  not  customarr  f  v 
Mrs.  Barker  to  wear  rouge  in  her  own  houflp  or  at 
small  parties,  but  she  had  been  for  someday^  1<h>1- 
ing  yellow  and  bilious,  and  was  compelled  to  Wl^ 
her  best,  as,  in  the  storm  of  fate,  her  husband  did 
his  boldest. 

"That  frantic  creature  finom  the  north,  that 
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Bigsby,  who  has  so  often  been  attempting  to  see 
you,  annoyed  me  again  this  morning.  I  was  com* 
pelled  to  Uneaten  to  oommit  him,  but  that  made 
matten  wone ;  and,  to  prevent  exposure  before  the 
servants,  I  was  obliged  to  promise  that  you  would 
see  him  this  eyening,  and  I  expect  him  every  mi- 
nute"  

^  Most  considerate  I  He,  that  person,  must  be 
eared  for — ^but  nerer  mind  him  now.  Your  brother 
Edmund  is  likely  to  call  to-night  ?  he  likes  to  have 
hs  pill-box  on  the  pav^  at  all  hours.'' 

^^  I  expect  Edmund  :  you  are  aware  of  the  deli- 
cate condition  of  the  countess  — .  I  wish  to 
hear  every  day  what  he  thinks  of  her.** 

^0  ay,  true-^which  leads  to  the  main  point — 
the  Herberts.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  con- 
vince you,  Maria,  of  the  importance  of  obtaining 
Mrs.  Charles  Herbert's  care  for  your  sister.  It  will 
be  the  salvation  of  the  girl,  if  anything  will,  and  of 
all  depending— of  all  tnteresCedy  I  mean,  in  her  pro- 
per conduct."  Barker  would  not  willingly  have  per- 
mitted the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  perceive  how  much 
he  felt  himself  dependent  on  the  noble  connexion 
his  address  had  achieved  for  her  sister. 

"  You  will  be  gratified,  sir,  ay,  to  your  heart's 
content !"  replied  Mrs.  Barker,  bitterly  enunciat- 
ing these  words  from  between  her  set  teeth :  "  O, 
Darker,  how  cruel  is  this  corroding  scorn  with 
tvhich  you  speak  to  me  of  my  family — of  my  sister ! 
•  •  •  Wliat  think  you  Emmeline  has  confessed 
to  me? — ^I  have  been  in  utter  misery  till  you  came 
in,  sending  over  all  the  town,  and  bursting  during 
this  tedious  dinner." 

"  More,  I  presume,  of  that  d  d  groom-boy — 
that  former  lover  of  hers? — By  the  Eternal!  I 
could  kill  her  with  my  own  hand !"  hissed  forth 
Barker,  clenching  his  hands  and  teeth ;  while  his 
naturally  pale  complexion  became  livid  with  the 
strife  of  deadly  passions. 

"Trash — ^nonsense; — ^worse,  much  worse  than 
that  childish  stuff  is  this  new  afiair." 

"Worse,  madam ! — ^worse  than  an  elopement — 
than  utter  disgrace  to  her,  the  young  wanton! 
and  ruin  to  us? — what  the  Duke  of  Plantagenet 
longs  for — would  rejoice  at ;  what  that  fellow, 
Gryphon,  who  to-day  at  a  meeting  of  these  cursed 
proprietors,  has  baited  me  till  my  blood  boils — ^what 
he  would  bribe  for,  plot  for.  I  tell  you,  nothing 
less  than  placing  the  girl  under  the  immediate  and 
close  care  of  the  Herberts  can  save  her  reputation, 
and  leave  us  some  chance  for  the  future.  This 
black  Assurance  business,  in  which  you  know, 
Maria,  I  have  been  myself  most  grossly  deceived, 
has  done  me  inconceivable  mischief — even  with  the 
booby  St.  Edward.  He  is  incapable  of  forming 
sny  opinion  of  himself ;  but  he  has  learned  to  inter- 
pret the  whispers  and  sneers  of  the  puppies  whom 
he  meets. — ^But  what  of  Emmeline? — ^has  the  young 
vagabond  not  consented  to  return  to  the  countiy 
and  give  her  no  more  trouble?  I  thought  I  had 
fri|?htened  him  sufficiently." 

"You  are  quite  on  the  wrong  scent,  Barker: 
Emmy  detests  the  impudent  low-bom  varlet,  whose 
only  wiah--to  which  he  has  probably  been  put  up 
hy  some  one — is  to  extort  money  out  of  her  fears. — 
And  what  has  he  to  tell  ?— That  he  was  an  impu- 


dent, presuming,  young  rascal — and  poor  Emmy,  a 
neglected  girl — a  child.  Mrs.  James  Stocks  spoil- 
ed the  saucy  boy,  her  pet  tiger,  and  most  un- 
fairly neglected  Emmeline ;  to  whom  she  fancied, 
I  suppose,  it  was  enough  that  she  gave  food  and 
lodging,  while  our  family  was  in  a  state  of — 
transition.  Thank  heaven !  the  laws  of  England 
are  more  watchful  over  the  rights  of  a  tPi/e,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  original  station  or  that  of 
her  husband,  than  to  permit  St.  Edward  to  shake 
off  my  sister,  although  she  should  have  had  twenty 
lovers  before  her  marriage— that  is,  if  he  had  any 
such  wish — which,  I  am  sure,  he  has  not,  poor  simple 
fond  boy  I — ^I  wish  ouir  worst  fears  were  from  that 
rascal  Tom  Groombridge.  •  •  .  .  You  long  for  Mrs. 
Charles  Herbert  and  her  mother-in-law  assuming 
the  care  of  my  sister-— of  the  Countess  St.  Edward, 
for  which  poor  I,  it  seems,  am  all  unfit.  You  will 
be  gratified : — and  more — Mr.  Charles  Herbert  is  to 
assume  the  immediate  guardianship  of  Lord  St. 
Edward,  for  whioh  Mr.  Burke  Barker  is  held  quite 
as  unqualified  as  is  his  wife  to  be  the  maternal 
companion  of  her  own  sister." 

'^Whatr  shrieked  Barker,  witli  a  tone  and 
glare  which  frightened  his  wife;  but  instantly 
commanding  himself,  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice, 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Maria  ?  I  am  fatigued  to- 
day— ^wom  and  chafed,  and  in  no  humour  to  be 
trifled  with." 

'^I  was  never  less  in  the  humour  of  trifling. 
Barker.  We  are  sold!  That  cunning  fellow 
Gryphon,  the  Duke's  solicitor, — ^how  I  have  de- 
tested him  since  the  interviews  we  had  at  the 
time  of  Emmeline's  elope  marriage  1  when  his 
abominable  eyes,  while  he  was  at  the  civillest,  told 
me  that  he  did  not  believe  one  word  I  said.  I  was 
sure,  then,  he  hated  us— and  now  he  has  done  us  ; 
he  has  scented  out  those  jm^  obits  you  obtained  from 
St.  Edwards  for  your  city  friends." 

"  Done  what?"  pray,  make  hasten  ma'am,  and 
do  for  once  be  straightforward — ^forget  you  are  a 
Crippes." 

"  I  will  not  be  angry.  Barker,**  replied  the  lady, 
in  not  the  calmest  voice.  **  I  pity  you,  and  despise 
yourinnuendoes.— The  plan  is  this--Gryphon's  plan, 
though  the  duke— the  old  noodle — stakes  credit  for 
it : — Poor  dear  Enmiy  sucked  the  whole  out  of  her 
simpleton  last  night.  He,  you  must  know,  is  in 
secret  communication  with  his  grandmother  the 
duchess,  or  rather  with  her  favourite  maid,  who 
was  also  St.  Edward's  nurse.  Both  the  old  women 
spoUed  and  petted  the  boy  while  they  tormented 
him.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  still  the  most 
dotingly  fond  of  him — probably  the  nurse.  The  old 
duchess  was  bred  at  Court  and  delights  in  all  man^ 
ner  of  petty  strategy.  She  would  scheme  to  cheat 
the  duke,  were  it  but  about  the  hour  or  manner 
in  which  her  poodle  is  to  be  washed.  Of  course  he 
has  no  idea  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  the  petty 
treason  of  sending  messages  and  money  to  St.  Ed« 
ward  by  her  trusty  back-stairs  plenipotentiary, 
with  whom  Emmeline  has  made  friends.  You  know 
what  an  ingratiating,  what  a  fascinating  creature 
the  countess  is,  when  she  wishes  to  gain  any  one.'* 

**I  know  Emmeline's  natural  cunning  tran- 
scends ;— 4mt  no  matter— go  on  Maria." 
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"  Well,  the  development  of  the  grand  scheme  is, 
that  St.  Edward  and  his  wife  shall  immediately  go 
abroad,  accompanied  by  the  whole  Herbert  family ; 
travel  for  three  or  four  years  in  a  manner  which 
becomes  the  rank  and  prospects  of  the  parties ;  while 
the  St.  Edwards  shall  have  all  the  while— mark 
the  cruelty,  the  atrocity,  the  viUany  of  the  scheme, 
— no  intercourse  whatever — ^not  the  slightest,  with 
us  or  with  my  family, — with  Emmeline's  family, 
cut  oflP  from  all  possible  connexion  with  us  for 
three  or  four  years, — for  ever  I  I  may  say, — ^for  if 
this  hold,  St.  Edward  and  his  wife  are  lost  to  us. — 
He  is  to  pledge  his  honour  to  his  grandfather  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  family,  that  we  shall  be  to  him 
as  utter  strangers, — and  she — ^my  sister,  oh,  mon- 
strous !  is  to  be  graciously  allowed  the  means  of 
making  some  paltry  provision  for  her  parents  of  a 
few  hundreds  a-year,  if — ^mark  the  condition — they 
agree  to  receive  it  in  the  country  and  through  Mr. 
Gryphon." 

Mrs.  Barker  paused,  alarmed  at  the  stony,  fixed 
look  of  her  husband,  who  said,  "Go  on — tell  me  all," 
and  yet  relapsed  into  musing. 

"Isitnotenough? — ^good  mercy,  Burke,  what  more 
would  you  have  ? — Herbert  is  to  have  a  thousand 
a-year  of  salary  for  himself,  and  I  know  not  how 
much  for  his  ladies. — They  travel  in  the  first  style 
— ^and  the  most  brilliant  reversionary  prospects 
are  held  out. — But  let  them  alone.  Emmeline  is 
but  a  child,  and  wiU  soon  foi^et  us  ;  St.  Edward, 
the  most  facile  of  young  men.  Give  them  these 
few  years  and  he  is  the  Herberts'  property  for 
life — ^the  estates  that  you  were  to  manage,  Bar- 
ker— ^the  seat  in  Parliament  that  j^ou  were  to  hold 
— see  now  the  event!  But,  goodness,  love,  how 
horrible  you  look!  Have  I  done  it?  Did  I  not, 
as  an  affectionate  wife,  warn  you  against  the 
awful  responsibility  of  obtaining  that  match  for 
my  sister  ?  Am  not  /  the  person,  of  all  others, 
most  to  be  pitied  ?  But,  no,  no !"  screamed  the 
lady  in  another  mood,  and  starting  to  her  feet, 
"  this  infamous  conspiracy,  to  tear  my  beloved 
sister — my  dear  brother-in-law — ^from  their  coun- 
try and  from  us  all ;  to  crush  our  hearts — ^to  wound 
us  through  our  tenderest  affections,  never  shall 
take  effect.  Monsters!  Nature  and  law  alike 
disclaim  it.  Can  you  not  write  something  in  the 
papers,  Barker-T^you  who  are  so  clever — ^to  defeat 
it?" 

"  Be  quiet,  and  sit  down,"  said  Barker  sternly ; 
and  shading  his  brow  and  eyes  with  his  hand, 
he  was  again  lost  in  tumultuous  thought.  Too 
surely,  as  his  wife  had  said,  the  ground  had  slipped 
from  under  him ;  yet  such,  in  a  mind  of  high  in- 
telligence, is  the  involuntary  homage  which  error 
pays  to  rectitude,  that,  unlike  his  wife,  he  could  not 
meanl^ftheap  reproaches  upon  the  Herberts.  That 
tliey  would  at  once  close  with  these  tempting  and 
most  advantageous  proposals  he  made  no  question ; 
indeed,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt;  but 
neither  did  he  question  that  every  part  of  Herbert's 
conduct  had  been  most  fair  and  honourable.  He 
had  but  one  hope.  It  was  placed,  not  in  Herbert's 
new-bom  philosophy  or  his  love  of  independence, 
but  upon  his  imagined  weak  side ;  his  overstrained 
delicacy  on  imaginary  points  of  honour;  cmd  that 


overweening  if  latent  pride  for  his  wife,  wliich 
might  make  him,  if  properly  stimulated,  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  her  beconung  even  principal  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Duchess  Kmmeline,  and  thus  len- 
der the  whole  plan  abortive. 

Barker  was  roused  from  thought  by  violent 
ringing  and  knocking ;  and  in  a  half  minute  the 
tall  servant  came  in  to  say,  that  the  country  per- 
son, whom  Mrs.  Barker  had  appointed  to  come  at 
half-past  eight,  was  waiting  Mr.  Barker  in  the 
Statue-room.  Barker  nodded,  and  the  man  with- 
drew. 

"  Frantic  idiot! — ^but  I  will  see  him;  and  pro- 
vide for  him  too.  There  is  a  class  of  people — the 
very  poorest  creatures  in  intellect^-with  whom  it 
is  most  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do." — Mr. 
Barker's  phrase  would  have  been  morecorrect  in  the 
slang  sense, "  most  dangerous  todoJ*  ^  A  manof  any 
sense,  who  knew  the  world,"  he  continued,  "would 
have  been  quiet  under  his  losses,  or  sought  satisfac- 
tion  at  law :  thb  drivelling  shrimp  runs  about  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house;  nay,  he  goes  to  the 
newspapers,  and  does  more  mischief  than  ten  men 
of  any  judgment  would  allow  themselvea  to  do." 
Another  visiter  was  announced : — **  Ha !  Edmund, 
— sit  with  your  sister  till  I  give  audience  to  a  luna- 
tic." 

Dr.  Edmund  Grippes,  w^ho,  in  virtue  of  smooth 
manners,  a  handsome  equipage,  never  off  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the  West  End,  great  fa- 
mily industry,  one  fashionable,  dashing,  youn? 
patient,  to  break  the  ice  with,  and  a  moet  judicious 
and  rather  delicate  system  of  puffing, — ^was  become 
a  rising  accoucheur  in  the  fashionable  world,  a 
man  whose  fortunes  rested  apparently  upcm  a  more 
secure  foundation  than  those  of  any  other  member 
of  his  Talented  Family,  provided  that  he  played 
his  cards  well.  All  depended  on  that,  as  hl^ 
brother-in-law  sometimes  condescended  to  tell 
him.  "There  is  Jack,  your  brother,"  Barker 
would  say,  "  w^th  much  brighter  natural  part»— 
with  many  unquestionable  accompliahmentd— gone 
to  the  dogs — and  will  go.  No  saving  him.  He 
has  no  discretion — no  self-conunand — no  self- 
respect.  That  foreign  lottery  business,  which  m 
other  hands  promised  so  fair,  is  blown,  by  his  arrant 
folly ;  and  himself — ^but  I  wash  my  hands  of  him 
— ^there  is  no  serving  a  person  of  hb  kind — and  I 
will  not  farther  share  his  disgrace." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  stately  physician.  "  I  diall 
contribute,  like  you  and  Polly,  my  mite,  to  soiil 
him  to  the  United  States;  but  if  Jack  will  come 
back  to  London,  to  disgrace  his  family,  I  knov 
what  we  should  do." 

The  learned  Doctor,  seeing  Barker  absoibed, 
now  began  to  make  his  diurnal  report  of  the  yona^ 
countess's  hopeful  state,  in  confidential  whispers 
to  his  sister.  Lady  St.  Edward  was  certainlr 
enceinte;  an  event  of  nearly  equal  importance  to 
the  House  of  Plantagenet  and  the  Talaiud  Famifjf 
of  Grippes.  Her  accouchement,  if  all  went  fair, 
might  be  expected  to  take  place  in  about  seven 
months."  "  Yes,  Polly,"  said  the  facetioiis  prac- 
titioner, "  I  shall  have  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
nephew,  the  heir  to  ducal  honours,  some  time  in 
February  next,    I  shall  have  Emmy  and  ywn^ 
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Mrs.  Wilikmi  White,  the  rich  old  banker's  young 
wife,  (who  takes  such  deep  interest  in  the  coun- 
tess's progress,)  confined  in  the  same  week.  Toler- 
able work  that ;  but  Enuneline  is  really  likely  to 
be  a  good  nest  egg  to  me; — all  the  young  wives 
coimected  with  the  city  are  so  proud  to  be  attended 
by  a  countess's  physician.  I  shall  certainly  raise 
inv  fees  forthwith." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  her,  if  it  last,"  said  Mrs. 
Barker — ^always  piqued  at  being  thiown  into  the 
shade,  though  but  for  a  moment,  by  the  younger 
sister,  whose  fortune  she  had  made. 

''  Polly  cross  and  Barker  silent,"  said  the 
humorous  Doctor.  It  was  but  of  late  days  tliat 
Dr.  Edmund  liad  ventured  to  address  his  '^  intel- 
lectual" brother-in-law  without  the  formal  Mr.  The 
omission  was  symptomatic.  He  went  on — **  But 
Emmy's  first  cliild  may  be  a  girl ; — ^your  sex  are  al- 
ways forward,  Polly, — ^but  no  matter,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  'em — fine  tliriving  planta  genistas.  My 
mother  had  eleven  of  us,  had  she  not.  Poll?  If 
the  first  prove  a  girl  in  spite  of  me,  it  may  antici- 
pate my  time  by  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours ; 
—your  sex  are  alw^ays  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world,  Mrs.  Barker." 

^'Goodness,  Edmund!  what  a  chatter-box  you 
have  become — ^you  who  formerly  durst  not  open 
your  lips  before  Mr,  Barker ;  and  how  indelicately 
you  chatter — knowing  how  very  fastidious  my  hus- 
band is — and  he  is  not  quite  well  to-night.  .  .  • 
^ly  dear,  you  have  surely  forgotten  the  man  waits 

you Don't  you  think,  Edmund,  that  the 

eountess  should  have  other  professional  advice 
besides  yours?  You  are  but  young  in  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  Countess  St.  Edward  and  those  city 
women  you  attend."  Loudly  as  Mrs.  Barker 
sounded  her  brother's  praises,  where  so  great  an 
interest  was  at  stake  as  her  auntship  to  a  duke, 
she  had  misgivings,  which,  however,  Dr.  Edmund 
treated  with  the  utmost  coolness,  though  Mrs. 
Barker's  appeal  to  her  husband  at  once  gained 
him  to  her  side.  Mr.  Barker  indeed  professed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  Dr.  Edmund's  skill  and 
science,  but  for  his  own  sake  solely,  he  considered 
tlie  responsibility  too  great,  and  thought  that  other 
advice  was  desirable. 

While  this  important  point  was  debated,  the 
unhappy  provincial  Ex-Agent  of  the  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  Philanthropic  Assurance  got  out  of  all 
patience.  He  had  been  wandering  in  tlie  neigh- 
])ourhood  of  Barker's  house  half  the  day;  ex- 
hausted, highly  nervous,  and  in  the  most  irritable 
condition.  Without  even  the  means  of  procuring 
proper  refreshment,  and  unable  to  return  to  his 
distant  lodging  and  come  back  at  the  appointed 
hour,  he  lingered  on  for  hours  that  seemed  like 
heavy  years,  until  the  imagined  author  of  his 
misery,  having  fared  sumptuously,  should  conde- 
scend at  last  to  give  his  victim  an  audience. 
About  seven  in  the  evening,  becoming  exceedingly 
fiint,  he  went  into  a  place — not  a  gin-palace,  but 
a  gin-crib,  frequented  by  cab-drivers  and  servants 
at  livery — and  paid  hb  last  twopence  for  a  glass  of 
gin,  and  a  morsel  of  bread.  While  he  slowly 
sipped  the  unusual  and  harsh  beverage^  which 


supplied  fuel  to  his  preidous  nervous  excitement,  a 
gong  was  heard  booming  over  the  neighbouring 
gardens. 

'*  My  master's  summons,"  said  a  person,  who, 
like  Bigsby,  was  seeking  refreshment  in  this  re- 
sort. 

''  Mr.  Barker's  place  you  are  in  now?"  inquired 
the  keeper  of  the  gin-crib. 

''He,  the  villain,  the  scoundrel! — is  Barker 
called  to  his  fat  dinner  by  a  gmig,  as  if  he  were 
a  lord?"  cried  the  little  quivering  man,  to  whom, 
in  his  present  state,  this  trifling  circumstance  was 
as  the  last  drop  which  makes  the  full  cup  over- 
flow. The  man  stared,  but  took  up  his  change 
and  walked  off, — ^by  no  means  disposed  to  become 
the  volunteer  champion  of  a  master  considerably  in 
arrear  with  all  his  servants'  wages,  and  of  whom 
many  queer  stories  were  abroad. 

Bigsby  afterwards  wandered  about  until  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  whenhe  entered  Mr.  Barker'sdwelling, 
if  not  intoxicated,  yet  under  violent  excitement ; 
which  increased,  as  he  hurriedly  paced  the  Statue-^ 
room,  planning  what  stinging  things  he  was  to  say ; 
wondering  what  satisfaction  he  might  obtain,  and  if 
he  could  get — ^provided  he  should  condescend  to 
accept  of  it — any  part  of  his  lost  money  to  carry 
home  to  his  wife,  and  their  dunning  landlady. 
There  was  little  to  soothe  a  man  in  this  mood  in 
those  surrounding  objects  of  expense,  taste,  and 
luxury,  all  of  which  were  procured,  as  ho  morbidly 
fancied,  by  his  ruin.  The  sound  of  the  gong,  when 
he  recalled  his  own  silenced  humble  dinner  bell, 
and  his  incapacity  to  procure  a  meal,  had  wakened 
the  lurking  devil  in  his  breast,  and  the  other  marks 
of  Mr.  Barker's  splendour  did  not  contribute  to 
lay  the  demon  to  rest.  After  waiting  in  the  Statue  - 
room — the  very  name  of  which  was  maddening^— 
for  probably  five  minutes,  which  seemed  an  age, 
he  ^riously  rung  the  bell :  "  Does  your  master 
know  that  /wait? — Mr.  Robert  Bigsby  of ." 

''  Mr.  Barker  will  be  here  presently,  sir." 

''  Ha!  very  fine  and  handsome — those,  those 
mirrors — ^those  silk  damask  curtains,  and  bullion 
fringe! — May  I  have  a  glass  of  water? — ^What's 
that — what's  that?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  statue  of 
the  size  of  life  or  larger,  which  stood  in  a  recess 
behind  the  marble  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  That  I  believe,  sir,  is  a  statue  of  Justice,  done 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Canova,  which,  I 
am  told,  cost  Mr.  Barker  X1500  or  £2000.  My 
master  has  a  fine  taste  for  Virtue." 

''No,  sir,  it  is  not  Justice,  sir;  though  she  is 
blind.  That's  tlie  devil,  sir — ^the  black  devil — 
ha!  At  Mm — at  him!  It's  Barker.  There's  his 
gong  again.  It  splits  my  ears.  They  ring — ^ring." 
And  the  frantic  man  rushedforward,  and  smashed  at 
the  pieces  of  choice  sculpture  in  the  room,  on  which 
the  small  cane  which  he  carried  fell  innocuous, 
but  in  his  frenzy  he  shivered  one  large  mirror,before 
the  servant  could  rush  upon  and  overpower  him. 
This  he  would  have  been  unable  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time  had  not  Mr.  Barker  and  another 
servant  heard  the  uproar,  and  come  to  his  assis- 
tance. There  was  now  no  doubt  of  the  stranger's 
madness ;  yet  the  shrewd  varlets  present  were  not 
slow  to  extract  a  meaning  from  his  incoherent 
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ravingSy  which  were  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  honour  of  their  master. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Barker,  believing  him  mad 
with  liquor  as  well  as  with  passion,  which  he  partly 
was,  soothed  him  as  he  best  oould,  and  promptly 
decided  on  his  own  line  of  conduct. 

'*  You  tell  me,  sir — nay,  take  more  water — ^you 
are  excited,  Mr.  Bigsby — ^it  vnll  cool  yon  and  do 
you  good — ^you  tell  me  Mr.  Charles  Herbert  warned 
you  against  this  bubble  office,— would  to  God,  sir, 
he  had  warned  me — ^who,  in  purse  and  reputation, 
am  a  much  deeper  sufferer  than  yourself .  Mr. 
Herbert  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends;  will 
you  accompany  me  now,  late  as  the  hour  is,  to 
his  private  residence  near  Chelsea,  and  let  us  try 
whether  his  opinion  of  the  things  of  which  you 
complain,  and  which,  upon  my  honour,  I  deeply 
regret,  does  not  change  your  mind  as  to  my  share 
of  this  damnable  business?  .  •  •  I  have  a  busi- 
ness appointment  at  my  chambers  at  nine,  and 
am  behind  already;  but  if  you  will  take  a  crush 
in  my  cab— we  can,  when  I  have  finished  my  busi- 
ness, take  a  boat,  and  reach  Herbert's  residence  be- 
fore ten. — Come!  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  labour 
under  such  an  unhappy  prepossession  for  another 
night." 

Bigsby  looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  the 
speaker;— could  he  trust  to  him?  and  yet  what 
motive  could  Barker  have  to  deceive  him  in  the 
proposed  visit. 

"  Come,  come— Herbert  understands  business, 
and  something  of  the  rubs  of  life  too:  let  him  be 
umpire— and,  by  heaven,  if  he  gives  it  against  me,  I 
am  ready  to  share  with  you  to  the  last  shilling  I 
possess." 

^  That  is  fairly  spoken  Mr.  Barker — I  shall  at- 
tend you  as  you  say :  and  my  poor  old  aunt,  who 
brought  me  up — who  was  more  than  a  mother  to 
me — ^whom  I  compelled,  idiot  that  I  am!  to  take 
her  trijBing  savings  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Plantagenet's  steward,  for  which  his  Grace  gene- 
rously allowed  her  five  per  cent,  as  she  was  the 
widow  of  a  favourite  servant — ^to  take  her  little  all 
from  that  safe  keeping  and  invest" 

**  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Bigsby,"  interrupted  Bar- 
ker— **^  I  assure  you  I  was  deeply  afiected  by  read- 
ing your  statement  of  the  good  old  lady's  case; — 
the  Duke  of  Plantagenet's  head-gardener's  widow 
was  she  ?— don't  let  another  word  of  it  transpire, — 
yon  are  aware  how  closely  I  am  by  marriage  con- 
nected with  the  Plantagenets :  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  management  d  my  brother-in- 
law's  property  by  and  by — and  some  pretty  pick- 
ings to  di^se  of  too:— come,  my  good  fellow,  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  overcome;  the  old 
lady's  annuity  I  shall  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket 
—on  condition  that  not  another  husk  is  heard 
about  it,  till  the  Company's  affairs  are  wound  up; 
I  do  not  despair  of  a  good  dividend  yet." 

Bigsby  shook  his  head,  incredulous,  and  Mr. 
Barker  went  out,  and  in  two  minutes  obtained  a 
formal  certificate  from  his  brother-in-law  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Cripps. 

^'  0,  mad  as  a  march-harel  I  can  testify  that — ^to 
smash  your  beautiful  mirrors,  and  destroy  so  much 
valuable  prapertyl    But,  really,  Barker,  you  give 


yourself  too  much  trouble  about  him:  can't  you 
send  for  the  Police?  Know  his  friends  in  the 
North — Pooh! — ^who  is  to  care  for  the  reUtionjt  of 
all  their  friends  who  choose  to  come  up  to  Londoo 
and  take  ddiiium  tremmu  9  And  are  you  &af - 
alone  with  him,  BarkerJ?  You  are  a  man  of  great 
physical  courage — ^but  to  go  alone,  and  bj  water, 
with  a  maniac  at  this  hour" 

^  Not  a  word — the  servants" — and  Barker 
made  a  signal  of  silence.  *^  I  must  enjoin  secim* 
the  most  strict;  there  is  always  implied  diagrace  in 
such  attacks :  and  if,  as  I  hope,  a  few  weeks  rest^rp 
the  poor  fellow's  intellects — never  great— no  <  xa 
need  be  the  wiser.  Don't  sit  for  me  to-night,  Mam; 
I  need  not  bid  y<Mt  be  sUent  and  secret." 

With  the  certificate  in  his  pocket,  which  ena- 
bled him,  as  he  inuigined,  with  the  aid  of  a  trifl- 
ing sum  of  money,  to  deposit  his  companion  in  any 
private  asylum  for  lunatics  which  best  suited  W 
purpose,  Mr.  Barker  embarked  with  Bigsby,  giv- 
ing the  boatmen  private  orders  where  to  halt  \U 
had  already  apprised  the  keeper  of  a  private  asylnin 
for  the  insane,  which  had  a  gate  and  stain  openin? 
to  the  Thames,  of  his  approach  with  a  patient  wh«v 
case  demanded  the  utmost  caution  and  Kcmj. 
The  house,  surrounded  by  high- walled  gaideiLs 
had  fifty  years  before  been  the  villa  of  a  nobleman: 
and,  in  the  twilight,  it  might  easily,  for  one  half- 
hour,  pass  for  the  raidence  of  Mr.  Herbert.  More 
time  was  not  needed :  with  the  keeper  he  sntid- 
pated  no  great  difficulty;  and  the  patient  was  for  the 
moment  certainly  mad.  To  make  this  more  sore. 
Dr.  Edmund  Cripps,  who  had  no  doubt  himft-lf. 
had  got  one  of  his  black  brethren  of  the  fscnltr 
to  subscribe  his  own  certificate. 

Another  half-hour  past,  and  they  were  blrh 
afloat  on  the  Thames,  Bigsby  mutteiing  to  him- 
self—" I'll  hear  what  Mr.  Herbert  has  to  ay 
—he  warned  me — ^he  is  a  gentleman — and  thooch 
all  the  world  were  against  me,  I  can't  be  vc^i* 
— I  can't  be  worse:  poor  Jane!— *he  is  ill,  p*'' 
girl — and  we  parted  in  anger,  as  too  often  «•( 
late;  but  I  may  have  cheering  news  for  her  when 
I  return;  and  tiie  landlady  shall  have  my  rin;  W- 
fore  her  bracelets — ^poor  Jane!"  He  sunk  in*" 
silence,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  the  triviil 
circumstance  of  Barker  unconsciously,  an<i  ^^ 
little  music  in  his  mind,  humming  a  fssh)ona!>I? 
opera  tune,  which  wound  him  to  rage. 

"Ay,  you  can  sing,  sir — ^you  can  8inp:r<vj 
live  in  a  fine  house,  drive  your  cab,  and  drew  vocr 
lady,  and  strike  joxtrgonff — ^while  n^  wife,  sir.  JjJ'? 
Stokes  Simmons,  bom  and  bred  in  affluence,  \*  '^*- 
ting,  cold  and  hungry,  in  our  unpaid  lodging.*'  Hv- 
ker,  at  a  loss  what  to  reply,  whistled  with  sffwt^l 
carelessness.  The  sounds  appeared  to  jar  on  tht 
exasperated  nerves  of  Bigsby.  He  ground  his  tefth, 
and  entreated  Barker  to  desist  from  tortnnn^' 
him  by  those  sounds,  or  he  should  go  msd.  -^r. 
Barker  at  once  desisted,  somewhat  astonished  i 
hear  that  he  had  been  whistling;  yet,  so  sbpra* 
was  he,  that  in  another  minute  he  unconsciously  rt- 
peated  the  oflence ;  and  Bigsby  started  upinfnn  J*"  • 
broke  forth  in  a  wUd  strain  of  execration  snd  r;- 
braidinpr,  telling  the  boatmen,  to  whom  he  aj^aif  •• 
of  his  wrongs  and  losses,  and  of  the  despiir  «»J 
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misery  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  that  man  I 
before  them. 

Barker,  fixed  in  his  purpose,  and  knowing 
that  less  than  another  hour  would  rid  him  of 
this  petty  source  of  annoyance  for  as  long  as  he 
chose,  restrained  the  expression  of  his  indignation, 
and  entreated  and  expostulated  with  his  violent 
accuser,  but  in  vain.  **  I  mil  tell  these  men — I 
viU  tell  them,''  he  cried  aloud,  **  of  your  damnable 
villany; — ^they  are  Englishmen, — ^they  are  honest, 
hard-working,  hard-faring  men; — ^they  love  fair 
p]ay:^they  have,  like  me,  wives  and  children, — 
but  they  do  not,  like  me,  see  them  naked,  house- 
less, and  starving, — and  through  you,  sir,  youl — 
false,  treacherous,  smooth-tongued,  remorseless 
hypocrite: — called  toyour  sumptuous  meal  by  your 
gong.  Do  its  sounds  drown  the  cries  of  your 
yictims?  Yes,  boatmen,  this  fellow— ^his  upstart 
beggar,  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  fiddler,  and 
made  a  lady  of  her,  is  called  to  his  dinner  by  a 
gong,  as  if  he  were  a  duke,  while  Jane  Stocks  Sim- 


mons —- 

"  Push  on  my  lads,*'  said  Barker  calmly — "  the 
poor  wretch  is-^-as  you  see : — ^push  on  I" 

^  You  would  say  that  I  am  mad,  would  you, 
scoundrel?"  cried  little  Bigsby,  who  seemed  like 
one  inspired,  and  springing  to  the  throat  of  his 
enemy,  he  called  out — '^  it  is  as  false  as  tlie  hell 
that  yawns  for  you." 

^^  Sit  down,  air,"  replied  Barker,  beginning  to 
lose  temper,  and  pushing  his  puny  assailant  off — 
^  Sit  down  in  quiet,  or  by  Heaven  I  will  pitch 
you  overboard — would  you  overset  the  boat?  Strike 
ont,  my  men,  and  here  is  a  crown  for  you." 

"^  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Barker,"  was  the 
ready  reply;  and  Barker,  finding  himself  recog- 
nised, csdmly  said — ^^  If  this  excited  person  has 
anything  of  which  he  may  justly  complain,  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  are  open,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  him  there." 

Villain,  again!  cold,  insulting, stinging, damned 
viUain,"— cried  the  frenzied  dwarf,  shivering  vio- 
lently with  emotion — "The  grave  is  open — ^the 
Thames  is  open : — At  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
misery  like  mine  can  appeal  are  you  ready  to  meet 
me?— Then  ho!  for  it."  With  the  energy  of  mad- 
ness he  again  clutched  at  Barker;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's grapple  the  little  skiff  heeled,  and  both  were 
plunged  into  the  river.  One  man,  to  save  himself, 
sprung  into  iterbert's  boat,  which  was  passing  at 
that  moment,  and  the  other  dexterously  recovered 
the  balance  of  his  own,  though  it  was  now  half- 
filied  with  water. 


GHAPTER  XXUI. 

We  now  return  to  the  homeward  voyagers, 
whom  we  left  on  their  prosperous  way,  admiring 
the  young  harvest  moon  rising  broad  and  red 
through  the  hazy  atmosphere. 

In  a  boat  passing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
tugged  slowly  against  stream  and  tide,  loud  and 
discordant  voices  were  heard  by  Mrs.  Linton  and 
Herbert,  as  of  those  of  men  in  anger;  and  soon 
words  of  fearful  and  threatening  import  were  dis- 
tinguished, while  between  them  and  the  murky 
horizon,  figures  were  imperfectly  seen  for  an  in- 


stant swaying  hither  and  thither  as  they  grappled ; 
until,  while  one  man  sprung  into  Herbert's  boat, 
with  a  plunge  that  made  it  heel,  and  placed  the 
passengers  in  imminent  danger,  several  seemed  to 
be  precipitated  into  the  water. 

Herbert's  boatmen  were  at  first  enraged  at  the 
intruder,  and  shoved  lustily  off,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  own  safety: — **  Halt!"  shouted  Herbert, — 
"  ship  your  oars — ^you  may  strike  down  the  drown- 
ing men, — a  sovereign — a  couple  of  them — ^to  him 
who  shall  first  rescue  a  fellow-creature!" 

**  Three,  four,  five,  ten  o'  themi"  shouted  Marion, 
throwing  out  her  arms  like  a  sybil  inspired — *<  Oh 
what's  world's  gear  to  the  dear  life  of  perishing 
sinners !  Oh  what  awfu'  words  were  yon !  «  .  . 
There's  a  human  face  a  bit  ahead,  bobbin  like  a 
herrin  buoy  ; — Lord  guide  us ! — there,  there — ^now 
yonder; — ye  flit  about  sae  in  this  bit  cockle  shell; 
— ^ye'U  surely  whamle  us  a'!" 

"  Where?  where?"  cried  Herbert,  who  had  seized 
an  oar,  and  who  made  the  little  vessel  wheel 
and  quiver  in  rapid  evolutions,  with  probably  more 
bravery  than  nautical  skill,  though  the  boatmen, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  did  not  remonstrate  with 
him,  nor  deprive  him  of  a  post,  which  said  some- 
thing for  his  Cambridge  science. 

"  It  was  yonder — ^yonder,'*  cried  Marion,  pointing 
— ^^  and  there— there  again — just  below  us ;  I'm 
sure,  I  could  swear  it  was  the  poor  little  man, 
the  tailor's  lodger,  that  I  saw  first.  Oh,  sirs,  strive 
hard;  and  as  I'm  a  true  woman,  ye  shall  not  lack 
your  reward  both  here  and  hereafter."  Herbert 
and  the  men  pulled  stoutly  for  a  few  strokes  in 
the  direction  specified,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

The  ciy  of  "  men  in  the  river,"  had  now  spread 
wide  and  far,  and  craft  of  all  kinds,  some  of  them 
with  lamps,  were  already  skimming  about  in  every 
direction.  Yet  some  minutes  had  elapsed  before 
one  man  was  picked  up,  apparently  little  injured, 
and  who  had  probably,  aiter  the  first  stunning 
plunge,  sustained  himself  by  swimming. 

**  Do  I  owe  my  providential  escape  to  you,  Mr. 
Herbert?"  said  this  dripping  person,  rescued  when 
hoisted  into  the  boat,  '^your  passing  has  been  most 
critically  timed  forme ;  a  maniac  got  into  the  boat 
with  me,  and  had  nearly  drowned  us  all." 

^  Lord-sake  man,  if  ye  have  the  heart  of  a  man, 
help  the  other  folks  to  save  life,  and  dinna  think 
Mr.  Herbert  will  listen  to  you  while  there's  a  darg 
like  this  at  hb  door,"  cried  Marion. 

"  What  did  you  say,  ma'am? — I  do  not,  I  beg 
pardon,  perfectly  understand  Scotch,"  replied 
Barker,  dripping  and  shivering,  yet  with  a  gentle 
sneer.  •  .•  .  .  "  For  heaven's  sake,  land  me 
at  all  events— as  well  be  drowned  as  die  of  cold  : — 
your  chance  of  picking  up  the  lunatic  is  about  as 
good  as  that  of  fishing  up  the  Royal  G«otge. — He  has 
been  in  the  water  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  now." 

Herbert,  who  was  anxiously  looking  out  in  every 
direction,  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  other 
boats,  made  no  reply.  He  indeed  began  to  despair ; 
but  he  would  not  cease  in  his  himiane  endeavours. 
Once  or  twice  he  flattered  himself  that  he  heard 
the  voice  of , the  missing  man — ^now  here,  now  there; 
and  once  a  floating  oar,  which  he  had  himself 
thrown  out,  deceived  him.    The  l)oatmen  ^i*'ave  as 
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their  opinion,  that  the  tide  and  current  must  by 
this  time  have  borne  the  man  a  good  way  off,  and 
that,  if  found  at  all,  it  must  be  farther  down  the 
river,  and  probably  with  life  extinct. 

*^  That  is  the  common  sense  of  it,  Mr.  Herbert," 
said  the  impatient  Barker.  **  Don't,  for  Grod's 
sake,  kill  a  living  and  sane  man  for  the  chance  of 
recovering  a  drowned  lunatic." 

Herbert  was  still  silent :  whatever  sympathy  he 
might  have  felt  with  the  uncomfortable  plight  of 
his  former  friend,  was  neutralised  by  this  speech. 
**  Land  me  as  quickly  as  possible,  boatmen,"  pro- 
ceeded Barker,  in  a  more  imperious  tone ;  for  he 
was  irritated  by  Herbert's  silence. 

*'  The  boat  is  the  lady's  and  the  gentleman's," 
said  one  of  the  rowers,  more  inclined  to  obey  his 
pay-masters  than  this  imperious  stranger. 

'^  Once  again  I  command  you  to  row  to  the 
shore,"  said  Barker  haughtily.  ^*  I  shall  have 
you  before  a  magistrate,  fellow,  for  your  insolence ; 
and  for  thus  detaining  me  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

^'  The  boat  is  the  company's,  sir,  and  not  ours," 
growled  the  senior  boatman. 

"  Good  sake,  man  I  you  were  but  even  now  with- 
in an  ace  of  eternity  yourself.  You  may  surely 
have  some  compassion  for  another  perishing  sin- 
ner, who,  mad  if  he  be,  has  maybe  had  good  cause 
to  drive  him  mad. — Do  you  think  it  is  any  plea- 
sure to  Mr.  Herbert  to  be  hazing  and  whirling  about 
i'  the  dark,  on  the  Thames  here,  in  a  bit  cockle 
shell,  if  he  could  help  it?  If  the  poor  man  be  daft, 
he  is  just  so  much  more  the  object  of  pity,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  brought  him,  poor  soul! 
to  such  a  pass." 

<'  You  seem  weU  informed  of  his  affairs,  ma'am," 
replied  Barker  in  a  sneering  tone. 

**  If  all  Lon'on  be  not  so,  it's  not  for  want  of  his 
exposing  the  source  of  his  calamity,  high  and  low: 
I  mean  the  unhanged  rascals  he  has  been  the 
dupe  of— -name  and  surname." 

Those  names  were  not  inquired  after  by  the  for- 
mer speaker ;  and  now  a  cry  came  across  the  river, 
*'  Picked  him  up!"  and  Herbert's  barge  was  stoutly 
pulled  to  the  landing-place  on  the  Surrey  side, 
whither  the  body  of  the  poor  man  had  been  borne. 

The  whole  party  now  landed.  ^'  You  are  now 
at  liberty  to  proceed  whither  you  will,  Mr.  Bar- 
ker," said  Herbert,  speaking  for  the  first  time  to 
his  old  acquaintance ;  and  he  civilly  added,  **  the 
sooner  you  change  your  wet  clothes  the  better. 
.  .  .  .  Carry  the  body  carefully  into  the  first 
respectable  tavern — get  a  surgeon — all  the  help 
possible— fly!" 

"  I  '11  go  myself  for  help,"  cried  Marion. 

'^  And  I,"  said  Herbert,  '*  will  see  that  all  pos- 
sible is  done  here." 

**1  owe  you  everlasting  thanks  for  the  efforts 
you  made  to  save  me  from  the  consequences  of  that 
unhappy  maniac's  frenzy,"  said  Barker,  while  his 
teeth  involimtarily  chattered  from  cold  and  agita- 
tion. ^*  Life,  I  fear,  is  utterly  extinguished  in  the 
poor  wretch — your  efforts  will  prove  useless." 

"  I  hope  not,"  Replied  Herbert.  "  But  no  means 
sliall  be  wanting  to  restore  him.  W|io  are  his 
ft'iends?  He  was  in  your  company." 

^'  I  know  little  of  him  save  bis  evident  madness. 


I  deserve  my  ducking  for  my  folly  in  permitting 
him,  in  his  excited  state,  to  get  into  the  boat  with 
me." 

**  We  have  searched  his  pockets,"  said  the  boat- 
man who  helped  to  carry  the  insensible  bodv. 
^  Devil  a  ha'porth  in  'em,  save  a  bundle  of  wet, 
gilt  bills  of  the  famous  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
Bubble  Company— one  of  its  gulls  belike,  who,  as 
he  could  not  get  on  by  wind,  tried  to  get  off  by 
water ! " 

The  expression  of  Barker's  face,  the  basilisk 
glance  that  shot  from  his  deep-set  eye  upon  ih^ 
speaker,  while  he  said,  "  You  are  a  wag,  are  yon  T 
were  not  lost  on  Herbert. 

In  another  minute,  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
to  the  number  of  a  round  dozen,  hearing  that  a 
humane  rich  gentleman  had  picked  up  a  drowning 
man,  crowded  to  the  tavern,  where  every  rneaa^ 
were  employed  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  restore  animation.  Meanwhile,  Barker,  wet  a 
he  was,  lingered  with  Marion  in  the  bar  of  the 
tavern,  spell-bound,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  spot 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  continued  presence  until 
the  scene  closed,  was  necessary  to  his  own  defen^L^ 

As  waiters  and  assistanta  occasionally  passed  the 
bar,  they  were  eagerly  interrogated  on  the  condition 
of  the  patient  by  Mrs.  Marion  and  Mr.  Barker, 
though  from  widely  different  motives.  Their  re- 
ports varied ;  but  at  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  HerWrt 
himself  descended,  and  sadly  announced  to  Marioa, 
that  he  had  at  last  surrendered  all  hope. 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done! — and  oh,  the 
poor  widow  yonder!" 

Mr.  Herbert  was  somewhat  surprised  to  fjhl 
Barker  still  here.  That  gentleman  had,  howerer, 
partially  dried  his  clothes,  by  standing  before  the 
kitchen  fire,  into  which  he  had  thrown  the  useless 
certificate,  carried  within  hia  glove,  which  was  t> 
consign  poor  Bigsby  to  a  mad-house.  He  was  now, 
in  safe  enough  custody. 

**  Mr.  Barker,  I  am  afraid  you  have  ne^ected 
yourself,"  said  Herbert,  touched  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shivering  man,  who  looked  almost  as 
like  a  corpse  as  the  body  laid  out  above  stairs. 

"  I  wished  to  see  the  end  of  it.  .  .  .  TLe 
miserable,  frantic  creature  who  has  paid  so  dearlr 
for  his  folly,  was  an  agent  of  that  infamous  com- 
pany, of  whose  real  character  I,  upon  my  hcmonr, 
Mr.  Herbert,  knew  as  little  as  the  unhappy  per- 
son himself.  In  a  professional  capacity— one 
strictly  professional — I  was  connected  with  the 
proprietors — scoundrels  and  swindlers ! — ^for  a  abort 
time,  to  my  cost ;  and  the  poor  wretch  landed  be 
owed  Ills  embarrassments  to  me.    He  was" 

"I  know  what  he  was,"  said  Herbert,  coldly; 
and,  turning  to  the  mistress  of  the  tavern,  he  ga^^ 
her  liis  card. 

"  And  the  funeral,  sir,  and  theciowner?**  inquir- 
ed the  landlady.  '*  I  do  not  see  how  our  great  ruiu 
can  be  given  up  to-morrow  for  the  'quest,  unle^ 
you  have  all  over  by  one  o'clock,  as  we  are  be- 
spoke for  a  dance  and  a  wedding-party." 

*^  I  hope  that  can  be  arranged." 

**  I'll  take  charge  of  the  funeral  in  the  laesn- 
time,"  said  Marion,  briskly,  "  and  of  the  boalm^ 
and  tUe  doctora.  1  have  xilenty  of  filler  in  my  pcucb 
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the  night,  by  chance,  Mr.  Charles ;  and  ye  maun 
just  let  me  foraince  be  your  banker;"  and  Marion 
cheerfully  counted  out  her  cash,  and  found  the 
different  expectants  more  moderate  than  she  had 
anticipated  "  Lon'on  cormorants  and  river  sharks" 
likely  to  be. 

"  I  must  let  you  have  your  own  way,  my  good 
friend,"  said  Herbert,  half  smiling  at  the  airs  of 
business  and  modest  patronage  with  which  she 

proceeded "  You  have  been  kept  far 

too  late  out ;  and  now  I  must  conduct  you  home  : 
a  walk  will  do  us  both  good:  a  most  painful 
duty,  I  fear,  still  awaita  you." 

"  The  widow ! — ay,  poor,  yirming  thing  ;  she  has 
gotten  a  real  cause  of  repining  and  sorrow  now." 

^*  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  ma'am,  to  take 
cliarge  for  me  of  a  few  pieces,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  you  al- 
lude," said  Barker,  feeling  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  surtout  for  the  pocket-book  already  sunk  deep 
in  the  mud  of  the  Thames.  A  sharp  spasm  con- 
tracted his  features.  He  grew  blind,  and  reeled 
as  from  a  mortal  blow.  **  Great  Heavens !  I  am  a 
mined  man!" 

Herbert  hastily  supported  him.  He  gasped  for 
breath.  A  cold  perspiration  burst  from  his  fore- 
head. 

**  I  fear  you  have  met  with  a  loss,  Mr.  Barker," 
said  Herbert,  gently,  **  but  thank  God  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life." 

"  I — ^I  am  undone  !  utterly  undone  !  Every 
farthing— every  document  which  I  possessed  that 
could,"  he  paused,  *^  that  could  clear  my  good 
name  from  the  infamous  imputations  heaped  upon 
me,  was  collected  into  that  pocket-book  ;  the  con- 
tents of  which  I  proposed  to  lay  before  you  and 
Mr.  Gryphon  to-morrow.  The  swindlers  have  fled 
with  their  booty,  and  I  am  left  here  in  disgrace." 
He  dashed  his  open  hand  on  his  forehead,  unabl« 
to  conclude  the  sentence,  which  Mrs.  Marion  men- 
tally did  for  him,  by  thinking — "  and  I  have  lost 
my  share  of  the  plunder  in  the  Thames.  Light 
come,  light  go."  It  was  clear  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  cause.  Barker's  was  no  feigned  anguish.  He 
was  hardly  able  to  support  himself  to  the  cab,  in 
which  Herbert  sent  him  home,  considerately  pay- 
ing the  hire  in  advance. 

"  God  bless  you !  Mr.  Herbert ;  inquire  for  me 
to-morrow." 

^  That's  a  ft^  man,"  said  Marion,  taking  the 
arm  which  her  cavalier  kindly  offered.  "  It's  no 
a  conunon  wanness  of  colour  yon  ;  and  Uie  sharp 
traits  of  the  face,  and  the  wild  flichterin'  gledgesof 
the  eyne.  I  sat  and  watched  him  while  ye  were 
better  employed,  Mr.  Charles.  But  I'm  no  tiring 
ye  ?  I'm  little  used  oxtering  with  young  gentle- 
men. I  have  not  been  seen  decked  with  man  kind 
since  I  saw  my  bonny  protty-jee^  Jack  Grippes,  off 
hythe  Berwick  smack.  I'm  a  highly  favoured 
auld  vrife  wi'  my  beaux.  .  .  .  But  yon  for- 
fpoken  man,  Mr.  Charles  1" 

"Pooh!  *long  ere  the  devil' — you  remember 
yonr  national  proverb?" 

"  Ay,  *  lang  ere  the  deil  dee  by  the  dyke  side,' 
^mi  it  corner  at  length,  sir ;  tb«t  dread  Tribunal  to 
\f^f!\\  the  tlespi^irlng  creatuv  citecl  Jijn^— thftt  dfij^ 


of  awful  reckoning — ^that  day  of  consuming  wrath : 

^Prepare  us  and  be  our  Stay,  sinners  as  we  all 

are ! "  There  was  a  solemn  pause,  ere  Marion  re- 
sumed. ^^And  to  think  how  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence brings  things  round ;  making  the  wickedness 
of  man  work  its  righteous  wUl,  and  that  you,  sir,  and 
your  dear  leddy,  should  be  preferred  and  honoured, 
and  brought  again  to  wealth  and  respect, — ^but 
that  ye  never  wanted, — and  set  in  high  places, 
and  all  mainly  in  and  through  the  wicked  contriv- 
ances and  mawchinations  of  those  who  have  bitten 
their  ain  bridle." 

"  So  you,  too,  have  heard  of  our  promotion?" 
said  Herbert,  in  some  surprise ;  '*  and  you  congra- 
tulate me,  it  would  seem,  upon  it." 

'*  Mr.  Gryphon  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  an 
inkling  to-day,  kennin  the  joy  it  would  be  to  my 
heart  to  hear  of  any  prosperity  that  might  befall 
you  or  yours,  sir, 

**  Have  you  so  soon  forgot  your  quotation  of  this 
evening,  you  fickle  woman  ! 

*  0  freedom  is  a  noble  thing.' " 

*^  Are  you  at  that,  Mr.  Charles !  Well,  ye  may 
be  in  the  right.  After  the  awfiil  and  warning 
Bchene  we  have  witnessed  this  same  night,  sir, 
what  seems  the  value  of  this  fleeting  warld,  and 

all  that  it  inherits  ? And  here  we 

are  at  hame: — and  oh!  how  am  I  to  tell  that 
friendless,  feckless  woman  of  her  bereavement." 

*^  Gently  as  you  can,  dear  ma'am, — I  shall  write 
her  friends  to-night,  and  call  for  their  address 
from  you  early  in  the  morning.  We  must,  I  fancy, 
be  prepared  to  attend  the  inquest  on  the  poor  fel- 
low." 

"  How  will  Mr.  Burke  Barker  stand  that  ordeal, 
Mr.  Charles?  how  look  on  the  corpse?" 

"  Barker  has  nerve  enough  " 

*'  And  he'll  need  it. — But  take  you  care  of  your- 
self y  sir, — ^ye  got  a  good  sprinkling  o'  Thames  water 
yourself, — ^mind  I'm  answerable  for  your  safety  to 
the  leddies.  Take  a  drop  brandy  and  water,  as  hot 
as  ye  like,  ere  ye  go  to  bed ;  were  I  myself  the 
night,  I  would  insist  on  your  stepping  up  stairs  to 
my  Patmos,  and  preeing  a  Scotch  brandy-posset." 

Herbert  gently  smiling  at  these  incongruous 
images,  they  thus  parted ;  Marion  letting  herself 
in  with  her  latch-key. 

The  tailor,  liis  family,  and  lodgers,  had  probably 
been  long  asleep  ;  but  on  the  second  landhig-plaoe 
a  light  twinkled  under  the  door  of  Mrs.  Blgsby's 
chamber.  Marion  tapped ;  and  the  door  was  par- 
tially opened  by  that  person,  who,  in  a  sharp  but 
muffled  voice,  whispered — 

"  Pretty  time  of  night,  Big  ;  how  can  you  look 
me  in  the  face  ? — cleaving  me  alone  in  this  odious 
hole,  all  day  long,  dying  of  one  of  my  sick-head- 
aches, and  no  one  to  ofier  me  nothing.  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself ! "  Poor  Mrs.  Bigsby  had 
evidently  been  nursing  her  wrath,  or  trying  to  do  so, 

**  Madam,  you  are  under  a  sad  mistake, — I  am  not 
yourgudeman.  But  be  patient  and  peaceful ;  on 
your  husband's  account  ye  will  not  be  much  oftener 
detained  from  needful  rest  here  or  elsewhere.'- 
Marion  knew  that  the  unfortunate  pair  liad  parted 

in  bitter  ftpger  \  i\\^  w|fo  f^^  of  repimpg*-— tliu 
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husband  vowing  that  herupbraidings  and  reproaches 
were  the  keenest-felt  of  his  sufferings,  and  what 
cruelly  aggravated  all  else. 

"  0*  good  la !  It  is  the  old  Scotch  lady.  I 
fancied  all  the  lodgers  a-bed, — I  was  watching  for 
Bigsby,  meaning  to  give  him  a  good  scolding,  in 
fun  you  know, — all  in  fun  •  .  .  •  Though  matters 
have  gone  against  him,  there  is  not  a  better  or 
kinder  husband  in  London, — ^though  I  do  love  to 
tease  him  a  bit  betimes." 

"  I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  of  him," 
said  Marion. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  know  that 
papa  and  my  uncles,  though  they  are  excessively 
angry  with  Bigsby,  will  soon  come  round,  and 
make  things  straight  again.  We  were  so  happy, 
and  had  everytliing  so  nice  about  us; — I  had  a 
fortune  of  £1500,  ma*am,  and  more  to  get.    Had 

you  seen  us  at ^  ma'am,  as  Mr.  Herbert  and  his 

lady  did. — No  wonder  I  feel  the  change, — nobody 
knows  us  here, — ^there  I  could  have  got  everything 
I  wanted  from  every  shop  in  town.  I  had  only  to 
say,  send  in  such  and  such  to  Mrs.  Robert  Bigsby. — 
You  heard  the  row,  I  daresay,  this  morning, — ^these 
London  rooms  are  such  wretched  lath  and  plaster 
things!  It  was  unreasonable  of  him,  don't  you 
think,  to  ask  me  to  give  away  my  bracelets, — a 
bridal  present  ?-^but  I  have  done  it,  ma'am.  The 
landlady, — ^what  a  horrid  woman  she  is !  must  have 
money, — I  was  never  asked  for  money  before  in 
my  whole  Ufe,  till  I  came  to  London, — ^the  bracelets 
are  gone,  and  I  don  t  miss  them.  I  knew  my  poor 
husband  was  to  be  fagging  about  all  day,  trying  to 
lind  out  that  black  villain  Barker,  who  has  been 
our  ruin, — so  I  got  in  something  nice  for  supper, 
and  a  pint  of  wine,  poor  fellow, — ^he  needs  a  drop 
of  comfort,— r«nd  I  am  sure  it  is  not  his  fault  either, 
he  is  so  late ;  for  he  was  always  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  me.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  eldest  sister 
yesterday ;  she  thinks  papa  is  relenting, — ^they  have 
the  children,  and  my  father  is  very  fond  of  them. 
I  am  tlie  youngest  of  three  daughters,  and  the  first 
married.  I  was  a  great  favourite  once.  But  it  is 
a  sad  thing  for  a  married  woman  to  have  to  go 
back  on  her  own  family,  with  such  burdens.  My 
mother  thinks  we  should  come  home, — ^that  is,  come 
nearer  home.  Bigsby's  poor  aunt  I  told  you  of, 
will  receive  us,  till  something  better  turn  up, — ^yet 
he  was  so  very  provoking  about  the  bracelets,  that 
I  did  not  tell  him  this  morning ;  indeed  he  put  it 
quite  out  of  my  head." 

"  That,  madam,  was  a  sore  pity,"  said  Marion 
solemnly.  ^'  Had  you  told  the  distressed  man  of 
the  glimmering  light  a  gracious  Providence  was 
casting  up  out  of  dark  despair ** 

**  Hist!"  interrupted  the  unconscious  widow, 
**  that  must  be  my  husband  now, — I  will  tell  him, 
— I  know  it  is  wrong  to  be  so  impatient  with  him  ; 
but  I  must  scold  him  first ; — ^was  it  not  shocking 
to  leave  me  in  this  odious  place  all  day— quite  by 
myself,  with  no  one  to  speak  to  me, — and  the  nice 
supper  I  got  in,  waiting  so  very  long  ?" 

Marion's  melancholy  duty  seemed  every  moment 
to  become  more  difficult.  SUly  and  almost  perverse 
as  the  young  woman  was,  she  was  not  altogether 
without  heart,  nay  there  might  even  be  strong  attach- 


ment under  the  bickerings  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions in  which  the  silly  pair  indulged, — though 
there  certainly  was  not  that  siaong  yet  tender  tie 
which  is  formed  for  the  day  of  adversity.  Whik 
Marion  ruminated  on  how  she  was  to  disclose  tht 
awful  truth,  the  house-bell  was  rung  repeatedly  and 
with  violence ;  and  the  tailor,  under  the  customaTT 
London  alarm  of  **  Fire,"  leapt  from  bed  and  pulled 
up  his  front  wmdow. 

'^  That  cannot  be  Bigsby O,  sonne- 

thing  has  happened!"  said  the  alarmed  wiferisin?, 
and  beginning  to  tremble.  Marion  grasped  her 
hand,  and  kept  her  on  her  seat,  when  she  would 
have  run  ouf^  and  begged  her  to  wait,  and  tber 
would  soon  hear  what  was  the  matt^.  After  a 
short  sharp  colloquy  over  the  window,  Marion'^ 
mortal  antipathy,  the  tailor's  wife,  in  only  her  night- 
dress,  and  the  old  plaid  shawl  which  seemed  her 
prescribed  costume  on  all  nocturnal  alarms,  abruptly 
knocked  sharply  upon  the  door  and  then  bounced  in. 

"La, Ma'am,  you  arenota-bed  then,  and  Misas 
Linton  with  you !  Do  you  know  wbat  has  hap> 
pened?  Your  husband  has  drowned  himself  in  the 
River." 

"  Inhuman  wra-atch !"  exclaimed  Marion,  ex- 
tending her  still  vigorous  arms  to  sustain  the 
stricken  woman,  who  fell  into  a  deadly  swoon. 

**  Goodness  gracious,  here's  a  to  do ! — ^wem't  they 
a  quarrelling  like  dog  and  cat  from  mom  to  night," 

"  Draw  up  the  window,  woman — ^let  in  air — gH 
a  bason  of  cold  water: — Poor  siUy,  forlorn  thing  I" 
and  Marion  pressed  the  insensible  body  to  her  kind 
breast.  "  May  be  ye  judge  her  by  your  ain  sitrat 
heart,  madam ;  that  could  take  a  husband's  death 
more  lightly."  The  tailor  now  entered  half-dressed. 

"  Help  me  up  stairs,  Mr.  Snipson,  with  this 
poor  creature !  Fll  take  charge  o'  her  now  until 
she  is  in  better  keeping." 

The  tailor  who  seemed  at  least  in  this  inrtance 
to  have  more  feeling  than  his  lady,  prepared  Ut 
second  Marion's  purpose-contented  to  lose  as  a 
lodger  the  poor  widow  of  the  poor  suicide,  as  be 
could  retain  her  few  goods  for  what  was  doe  U 
him  of  rent. 

^^  I  should  not  have  disturbed  the  poor  dawdle," 
said  the  tailor's  lady,  somewhat  ashamed  of  herself. 
*'  if  orders  had  not  been  wanted  about  the  bodv : 
the  people  of  the  Ship  can't  have  their  best  pariour 
taken  up  without  knowing  who  is  to  pay.  That's 
but  reasonable  you  will  allow,  ma'am,  for  peopk 
in  a  public  way.'* 

^  I  thought  that  was  settled,"  cried  Marion  m- 
dignantly.  **  /  am  answerable,"  she  proceeded 
with  great  energy — *^  Mrs.  Marion  Linton,  house- 
holder. No.  999,  Fleet  Street,  is  answerable  for  all 
just  and  reasonable  charges." 

This  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  person  be- 
low. The  poor  woman  was  carried  up  stairs  to 
Marion's  apartments,  still  in  a  dead  swoon ;  but  br 
dint  of  the  efforts  of  the  whole  party,  who  kindlr 
co-operated,  she  began  to  give  signs  of  return- 
ing sensibility;  and  then  suddenly  remembering 
her  condition,  she  fell  into  a  violent  passion  of 
hysterical  grief,  from  the  mere  exhaustion  of  which 
she  at  last  dropped  asleep.  Marion  now  reque»$ed 
her  neighbours  to  go  away,  while  the  tailor's  lady 
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pressed  her  services,  and  piotested  that  she  would 
bit  till  day-light  by  the  new-niade  widow  hi  case  of 
whatever  might  occur. 

^  Who  could  have  fancied  the  diddle-daddle  body 
would  take  on  so  about  it!" 

**  Yon,  perhaps  1 — a  Lon'on-bred  leddy  o'  strong 
nerves  like  you,  could  stand  the  drowning  o'  a 
gudeman  better!"  said  Marion,  sarcastically. 

*'  Yes,  faith,  or  the  hanging  either,  had  Snip  and 
I  lived  like  them,"  returned  tiie  woman,  laughing. 
**  EspeciaUy,  ma'am,  if  I  had  a  chance  of  my  old 
admirer.  Grippes,  casting  up  to  comfort  me  in  my 
widowhood.  I  so  like  to  tease  Snipson  about  poor 
Jack — ^where  is  he  at  present,  ma'am  1  Is  it  true 
that  he  has  a  sister  realfy  married  to  a  lord?" 

"  It  is  so  said,"  growled  Marion. 

**rm  pretty  sure  of  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  how." 

^  Another  time,  if  you  please — I'll  not  detain 
you  now.  Jack,  your  friend,  will  cast  up  sooner 
than  a  bow  o'  meal — ^never  fear  him ;  and  I  am 
anxious  now  that  this  poor  creature  should  get  a 
sound  sleep." 

"Oh,  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  I  fanoy  my 
absence  is  considered  as  good  as  my  company," 
said  Mrs.  Snipson,  rising. 

'^  Ye  have  said  it,  mem.  I  think  these  are  the 
fii-st  words,  Mrs.  Snipson,  we  have  exchanged  for 
M)me  months ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  renew  an 
acquaintance,  dropt  for  good  reasons ;  but  as  ye  are 
here  on  my  floor-head,  I  may  as  weel  warn  ye, 
that,  if  you  can  accommodate  yourself  elsewhere, 
I  have  other  use  for  my  premises." 

'^  Oh,  by  all  manner  of  means,  ma'am.  Our 
money  is  surely  as  good  as  your  lodging  any  day — 
plenty  of  houses  in  London,  ma'am." 

*^So  much  the  better  for  the  tenants,  mem," 
returned  Marion,  leading  the  way  to  the  door,  both 
ladies  parting,  the  very  pink  of  politeness. 

"  That's  the  razor-grinding  voiced  cockney  wo- 
man I  never  could  thole,"  was  Marion's  soliloquy. 
**  Ay,  maukin,  ye  are  mewing — did  ye  think  I  was 
taking  no  notice  o'  youl  Can  ye  not  make  out 
what  a'  this  stramash  in  our  landy,  quiet  dwallin' 
hi  about  ?    A  picture  of  mortal  life,  pussey,  in  a 

sma'  way And  so  ye  aye  hide  yoursel' 

below  the  big  chair  from  Lucky  Snipson.  Ye  are 
like  your  mistress  wi'  that  quean,  ye  limmer — 
that  very  quinteshenoe  o'  Lon'on  impudence  and 
Lon'on  screwingness,  and  Lon'on  brass ; — ay,  and 
as  bard  as  that  same  metal.  .  .  .  What  can  she 
have  heard  of  her  gallant  admirer,  Jack  Grippes? — 
I  thought  be  had  been  in  Holland." 

So  indeed  he  was,  and  in  no  comfortable  plight, 
aji  the  London  public  most  characteristically 
learned  early  the  next  morning*  On  that  morn- 
ing Mr.  Gryphon,  always  an  early  man,  called  on 
Herbert  at  his  chambers,  on  his  way  to  the  Bank. 
"  Your  eyes  are  asking,  what  has  brought  me?" 
Haid  he,  when  the  first  salutations  were  over.  ^*  I'll 
tell  you : — But  why  have  you  stolen  a  march  on 
me? — ^answer me  that! — ^unless,  instead  of  being  at 
(.'helaea,  as  I  suspect  you  were  last  night,  you  were 
really  returning  from  Richmond  with  a  party  of 
l-ulics,astbat  truthful  scribe, '  your  intimate  friend 
and  old  schoolfellow,'  testifies  in  three  Morning 
pfipers," 


**  Who  do  you  *  mean  ?  Who  is  my  intimate 
friend  and  old  schoolfellow ?— What  ladies?" 

"  Why  the  person  you  saved  from  drowning — 
for  which  neither  the  world  nor  the  devil  owe  you 
many  thanks — Burke  Barker,  I  mean." 

'*  Oh,  yes,  I  had  an  adventure  with  him,  sure 
enough — a  melancholy  one— has  it  got  into  the 
papers  already? — ^and  a  Barker  edition  of  it,  too,  I 
daresay." 

**  Curse  the  cool  impudence  of  that  fellow ! — his 
paragraph  might  dish  us  with  the  duke,  if  Jack, 
your  friend,  did  not  furnish  the  antidote  to  Barker's 
wolfsbane.  You  shall,  first,  see  Jack's  last:  it 
is  a  tickler  for  the  pride  of  my  illustrious  patron. 
I  could  really  sympathize  in  his  Grace's  rage  when 
he  reads  this :  tiiese  fellows  are  enough,  with  their 
scribbling,  to  drive  any  man  mad." 

Mr.  Gryphon  now  produced,  not  a  common  news- 
paper, but  a  blurred  printed  dieet  of  whity-brown, 
decorated  with  several  daubs  of  wooden  cuts  of  the 
satirical  kind. 

^'Jack  can't,  now-a-days,  like  his  brother-in- 
law,  command  a  half  column  of  Almackt^  CfazettCy 
but  the  penny-papers  are  open  to  him  yet.  I  wish 
I  could  get  a  few  copies  of  this,  though;"  and  he 
read — 

"  Infamous  Conspiract  of  the  Dutch  against 
AN  English-born  Subject. — We  understand  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  in  consequence  of 
an  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  the  government  of  a 
neighbourii^  states  that  would  not  greatly  dislike  to 
involve  Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  a  quarrel,  cer- 
tain £&t  burgomasters  of  Rotterdam,  have,  under 
some  extraordinary  hallucination,  been  instigated 
to  send  to  the  Rasp-haus  a  distinguished  English 

gentleman,  the  brother  of  Lady  St.  £ ^  the  lady 

of  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  P  ■,  as  a  Common 
Swindler.  This  infamous  arrest  hasthrown  several 
noble  families  into  the  greatest  distress  and  confu- 
sion ;  though  probably,  before  the  remonstrance  of 
the  British  ambassador  has  been  heardatthe  Hague, 
Meinheer  may  retrace  his  steps,  and  offer  the 
amende  honourable  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
'gross  outrage  has  been  offered.  The  spirit  of  Old 
England  has  fallen  indeed,  under  craven  Whig 
misrule,  if  an  insult  is  not  instantly  and  amply 
atoned,  which  in  better  times  would  have  been 
considered  sufficient  ground  for  an  international 
war." 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  laughing  heartily. 
"  Jack  forever  I  He  really  possesses  a  richer  fancy 
than  his  whole  tribe.  Fancy  Jack  the  cause  of  a 
war  between  England  and  Holland — it  is  superb ! 
Poor  fellow,  in  the  Rasp-haus!  Let  me  retain  the 
interesting  record  to  show  to  my  wife." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure;  but  I  have  an 
important  use  for  it.  There  may,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  fifty  *  d— d  good-natured  friends'  of  my  illus- 
trious client,  happy  to  send  him  this  broadside  to 
relish  his  morning  coffee,  save  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  fall  into  any  decent  cleanly  fingers  west  of 
Temple  Bar.  Yet  some  one,  I  prophesy,  wiU  send 
it  in  a  neat  wrapper,  properly  sealed,  and  marked 
'strictly  confidential' — My  illustrious  client  de- 
lights in  the  phrase.  The  thing,  you  will  see,  will 
work  like  a  charm.    I  only  hope  he  may  not  pro- 
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pose  the  other  Bide  of  the  Andes,  or  the  interior  of 
Africa,  for  the  place  of  your  residence  with  Lord 
St.  Edward,  to  keep  him  intangible  to  the  Crippeses. 
But  seriously,  Herbert,  can  a  thing  of  this  sort 
have  any  effect?  Are  the  Dutch  magistrates  block- 
heads enough  to  bite  V* 

**  In  the  present  delicate  state  of  relations,  our 
ancient  ally  will  not  be  fond  of  affronting  the 
national  honour,*'  replied  Herbert,  laughing.  '^If 
this  could  be  got  into  any  leading  paper,  I  should 
not  say  but  that  it  might  give  Jack  a  hitch — ^for  I 

fear  he  is  in  adversity,  poor  fellow. ^But  what 

of  my  *  old  schoolfellow  V    Isn't  Jack  that,  too?" 

*'  A  quite  different  affair :  in  three  morning 
papers  that  information  appears;  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, but  with  each  a  different  heading.  Which 
do  you  prefer — simply,  *  Narrow  Escape  prom 
Drowning,'  from  the  Times;  'Providential  Ess- 
cape,'  Morning  Herald'* 

''Never  mind — ^read  any  that  best  tells  the  thing." 

And  Gryphon,  commanding  his  shrewd  counte- 
nance, read  as  follows: — ^Romance  in  real  Life. 
— "  Last  night  between  nine  and  ten,  as  the  Hon. 
Charles  Herbert,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  returning 
by  the  water  from  Richmond  with  a  party  of  ladies, 
their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  boat  passing  in 
the  other  direction,  in  which  two  persons  were 
ssen  struggling.    The  alarm  of  the  females  may 


be  imagined,  when  one  man  leapt  into  then*  boat, 
and  all  the  others  were  precipitated  into  the  river. 
One  of  the  ladies,  with  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind,  threw  out  her  parasol,  which  was  caught  by 
one  of  the  drowning  men,  who,  when  taken  up, 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Burke  Barker,  the  celebratetl 
barrister  and  journalist,  the  intimate  friend,  and 
former  school-fellow,  of  Mr.  Herbert.  To  heighten 
this  romance  in  real  life^  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Burke  Barker's  life  had  been  placed  in  this  unmi- 
nent  jeopardy  by  his  humane  attempts  to  prevent 
a  lunatic,  who  had  got  into  the  boat,  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  although, 
by  the  humane  efforts  of  that  gentleman,  the  un- 
happy maniac  was  picked  up,  the  vital  spark  vsls 
forever  extinguished.  The  unfortunate  man  i^ 
understood  to  be  from  the  north.  He  has  left  a 
friendless  widow,  to  whom  the  gentleman,  who 
had  so  nearly  been  his  victim,  has  acted  with  the 
most  delicate  generosity." 

"  Damnably  cool ! "  said  Herbert,  who  nrely 
swore,  and  with  whom  oaths  were  more  than  idle 
expletives.  "  It  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  this  pre- 
cious piece  of  mystification  that  Barker  penned  in 
his  wet  clothes  last  night,  in  the  bar  of  the  ship, 
and  before  we  had  ceased  to  attempt  the  poormanV 
recovery." 

{Tohe  continued.) 


A  GARLAND  OF  POETS. 


BT  THE  LATE  JOUX  OALT. 


SBAKSPEARE. 

Creator  !  though  to  thee  it  was  not  given 
To  make  from  dust  the  flesh  and  blood  of  man; 
Yet  in  the  wonders  of  mysterious  Heaven, 
Thy  gift  was  sanctioned  with  creation's  plan;— 
That  gift  which  with  the  thoughts  of  living  men. 
Thou  modest  the  mental  beings  of  thy  pen. 
No,  not  in  melodies  of  word  and  spell. 
Which  charm  the  hearing  of  this  thrilling  heart, 
When  Thou  the  sense  of  passion  would'st  impart; 
No,— not  in  them  only  Thou  dost  excel. 
The  conscious  mind  in  Thy  entrancing  page. 
Beholds  again  as  in  a  mirror  shown 
The  bright  resemblance  of  a  passing  age, 
Things  that  have  surely  been,  and  hearts  to  Heaven 
best  known. 

SPEMSER. 

Bare  artist,  Spenser!  why  so  oft,  with  thee, 
Do  I  aweary  at  thy  beauties  drowze, 
And  but  the  semblance  of  those  feelings  see, 
That,  stirr'd  with  life,  would  the  rapt  spirit  rouse! 
In  vain,  in  vain,  thy  magic  page  I  spread. 
Thy  well  limn'd  pictures  I  biehold  in  vain; 
The  spell  that 's  in  them  is  in  influence  dead. 
And  I  but  feel  a  cold  and  polished  chain. 
At  all  the  frost-work  of  thy  wizzard  art. 
Whose  tinted  lights  admiring  crowds  enchant; 
Charm'd  yet  reluctant  sleeps  the  conscious  heart. 
And  fitncy  pall'd  can  only  gape  and  gaunt; 
But  still  thy  tapestries  are  rich  and  rare, 
Gold  broidered  stufis,  and  done  with  sample  care. 

Byron. 
A  wayward  wight,  an  ens  of  smile  and  frown,  • 
Lark  of  the  mom  and  bulbul  of  the  night. 
An  eagle  still  though  tM  in  darkness  flown, 
He  roosts  with  bats,  and  wings  the  owlet's  flight  | 
Nor  spectral  droam  nor  wizard  ppell  ia  brouglit 


The  lurid  visions  of  pertnrb^  thought 
Lower  black  around,  and  only  these  she  riews. 
Lord  of  the  caverns  of  the  guilty  breast. 
To  thee  alone  the  special  task  was  given 
To  paint  a  mortal  damn'd  for  crimes  oonfest. 
And  calmly  waiting  for  his  doom  from  Heaven. 
Come,  Byron,  come,  in  the  dread  midnight  boar; 
Come  with  thy  sorceries,  come  with  thy  power! 

'Campbell.' 
Thou  dropping  honey-comb,  sweet  Campbell,  ho ! 
Awake,  arise,  and  bend  Ulysses'  bow; 
All  other  suitors  of  the  noble  dame 
Have  fail'd  in  elegance,  the  grace  of  power. 
Thine  be  the  triumph  in  the  tiial  hour ; 
The  meed  be  thine, — the  wedding  hand  of  fame. 
Delightful  bard  I  to  thy  melodious  rhymes 
The  muse  of  tenderness  unwearied  chimes. 
And,  charmed  by  Hope,  beholds  the  future  scene 
Show  lovelier  hues  than  ^  all  the  past  hath  been."* 
Bright  gems  of  thought  that  glancing  gleams  siirpr>. 
While  ever  shine,  so  glimmeringly,  between 
The  tear-wet  pathos  of  her  gentle  eyes. 
Oh,  for  another  song !  says  Nature,  as  she  si^. 

BURNS. 

Much  landed  Bums,  whose  manly  spirit  8bow*d, 
Perhaps  too  consciously,  the  pride  of  power, 
Still  at  thy  name  my  irldng  fancies  goad,— 
Sage  of  the  plough  and  poet  of  the  bower. 
How  proudly  noble,  muscular  and  stem. 
Thou  pUed'st  with  flourishes  the  satyr's  flati ! 
And,  oh  I  how  tenderly  essay'd'st  to  eaa 
Rewarding  wishes  for  the  lover's  tale. 
Though  few,  ah,  few !  on  thy  courageous  crp«t. 
The  beauteous  pearls  to  some  may  seem  to  be. 
Yet  rich  they  are,  the  brightest  and  the  best, 
That  e'er  were  gifted  with  simplicity. 
JllHT^ted  poet  $-^nt  the  morn's  «weet  hardi 
Tljat  sio^rs  to  jicavpn  is  tenf^nt  of  the  sw^x^i 
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<*Injtov«milMLwh«i  good  Mtd  triio  m«n,  wbin  ffiiy  a«i,  mmo  lbii»ud»  aid  ariPMi  om  tUiig Jko>w«fBr  iteMigo  and 
mysteriooi,  tlie  ftnt  tbonglit  ihoiild  bo,  not  to  reject  ihe  inAuAony,  bal  to  UwUai  to  admit  Ao  »ct«**— rAOFSfiao&  Sswbll. 


u 


I  donbt  me  that  joa  do  not  thoiougblT  belieye  the  truth  of  tidt  stnuMO  ostiytt|;    TSioogh  joa  Mievo  it  aot,  I  cart  not 
mocb.   Bat  aa  honest  man,  and  of  good  Judgment,  believeth  atiU  what  la  told  him,  and  that  which  he  iinda  written." 

Rabslais. 
If      ...  ■  TiweUefk  aeVr  did  lie, 


ThoDi^  f oola  at  home  oondMUi 


OxpoBBy  which  was  long  content  to  lu^  in  the 
Intellectaal  world,  as  a  sort  of  Old  Mortalht  to 
Greek  and  Roman  tombstones,  has  now  brought 
the  mallet  and  the  chisel  to  bear  on  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Chriatian  and  Anglo-Catholic  devotion; 
and  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
there  is  a  certain  advance  visible  in  the  change. 
For  though  Bentley  and  Person  were  no  doubt 
great  men,  and  notable  in  their  day.  It  was  ever  a 
pity,  and  now  particularly  begets  more  of  laughter 
than  admiration,  to  behold  such  brawny  pugilists, 
of  genuine  English  make,  wasting  their  strength, 
not  in  fighting  any  real  battle,  but  in  carving  od- 
dities upon  the  club  of  the  dead  Hercules.    They 
have  now,  with  time,  become  weary  of  these  pretty 
grammatico-metrical  cuttings  and  decussations; 
even  in  the  antiquated  halls  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity, a  little  novelty  is  agreeable  at  times  ;  part- 
ly, also,  they  have  become  ashamed  of  the  little 
glory  that  is  achieved  by  the  best  possible  getting- 
up  of  the  two-hundred-and-twentieth  edition  of  an 
old  classical  spelling-book.    Without  doors,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opinion  has  been  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  that  Greek  and  Latin,  trinmied  to  the  veiy 
^P;  go  but  a  small  way  to  make  either  a  man  or  a 
gentleman— -nay,  that  theyare  often  seen,  rather  na- 
turally and  neatly  enough,  despite  of  nature's  rich- 
est dowry,  to  unmake  both ;  and  that  classicality, 
infact,a8  the  thing  is  plied  In  Oxford,  is  no  educa- 
tion at  all,  properly  so  called,  (an  eclucin^  or  briiig- 
ing-out  of  the  jaiteUectual  eneigies^)  bat  aa  artifi- 
cial inoculation,  aa  atiaaeous  growth,  a  parMstiral 
dodder,  that  winds  itself  about  the  most  sacred  life 
of  the  soul,  and  chokes  it.  These  inHuences,  though 
ihey  have  not  had  tiw  eflfeot  (as,  iadaed,  was  not 
to  haTO  heea  ea^ccted)  of  haniahSng  pedantry  firam 
Oxford,  hava^  co-opamting  with  the  great  soeial 
billowing  of  the  day,  oompdJad  the  seholastaeioak 
on  the  banksof  the  Isis  to  pnt  forth  their  fingefing 
fbnctions  in  a  new  and  a  man  aoUs  directiofr«-of 
which  (^aage  we  have  aeen  the  fifst-finiita  la  that 
porftentouB  phenomenon  called  PcBsnsa.     This 
phenomenon,  indeed,  by  the  politic  fear  of  biahopa, 
Mems  for  the  present,  to  lie  most  deromlly  aad  de* 
<»ntly  daetavdieed  in  the  dost^lmt  it  only  ssesit; 
and  beneath  that  cloak  of  vulgar  Protestaat  dmgw 
get,  which  they  have  cunningly  donned,  if  you  have 
^  an  eye,  and  watch  the  moment,  yon  may  see 
the  Catholic  eapeaand  tippets  damasked  over  with 
Moeidotal  iloeenioeitie%  as  gQded  aad  aa  pai^  as 
And  though  the  thing  be  an  offence  to 


•  « 


Chriatian  Morals,'*  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  Profes* 
•w  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Universttj  of  Oxford.  A 
Btw  EditieQ.    Leodea  t  JaMes  B«tBS»    IHU 
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I  English  eyes,  and  No,  90  waa  certainly  a  most 
awkwud  accident  to  the  No-Popeiy  Tories  of  this 
religious  time»  yet  we  must  think  honestly,  and 
say  plainly,  that  this  gospel  of  bishops^  whidi  the 
Oxoniana  now  preach,  is^  as  a  study,  a  thing  infi- 
nitely more  noble^  and  more  wortiijy  of  rational 
being%  in  all  respects,  than  that  abecedarian  litany 
of  lunbics  and  Trochees,  of  which  they  formerly 
made  bo  barren  a  boast.    To  fish  pious  sentences 
(Wora^tfiitfSf  r^*Mr/0xoffy)  out  of  l^oatius  and  Po*- 
lyeaip,tsoertainlyamnohmore  digziified  occupation 
for  a  Christian  scholar,  than  to  hunt  anapgsts  out 
of  .£schyln%  or  to  adjust,  critically,  every  Cretic 
ending  in  £uxipidea.    So  far,  therefoie,  so  welL 
The  Cbconian  scholar  has  now  tamed  from  Ana* 
creon  to  the  Qospels^  and  £rom  the  various  readings 
of  an  uatranslateable  chorus  in  the  Choephone  of 
.^schylus,  to  the  various  uses  which  mortal  wit 
may  make  of  the  iaezhaasttble  richee  of  ChrisL 
The  change  fa  worthy,  and  God  will  bless  it.    Bat 
the  Oxonian  is  still  a  mere  9^otar  ;  thinking  is  no 
part  of  his  training.    We  must  expect,  therefore^ 
when  he  essays  to  think,  (aa  in  these  troubled 
times  he  can  eoaroely  av<Md  in  aome  fiMhion,)  to 
see  him  bungling  lamentably.    It  was  always  a 
favourite  trick  with  him  to  laugh  at  Scotch  ^fee- 
loeophy,"    Alas  1  for  the  pleasant  days  gcme  never 
to  fetom ;  when  to  spiead  forth  oomplaeently,onhia 
small  stagnant  pool,  a  dappled  play  of  Greek  and 
Latin  qfuotations  could  be  accounted  much  wisdom. 
The  lit^e  compact  classical  dapperling  must  now 
come  forth  out  of  his  band-box,  and  attempt  phi* 
loeophiaing  aa  nmch,  at  least,  aa  the  Bishop  of 
Andoch  and  the  Tliirty-intte  Articles  can  teach 
him :  and  there  he  stands  of  a  truth  in  these  latter 
times^  not  requiring  to  raise  himself,  (for  state- 
pxivikge  has  placed  him  upon  a  pedestal,)and  waves 
and  brandiriies  hia  wooden  sword  valiantly,  sweat- 
ing b^  drops  (if  the  creature  had  it)  of  blood,  and 
conceiting  himself,  when  he  is  merely  fmmping 
the  face  of  his  own  whim,  to  be  beating  (Falstaff- 
liibs)  a  whole  worid  of  backramed  giants  into  Jelly. 
6a^  a  spectacle  most  of  ju^  who  have  peeped  into 
the  ^  philosophical'*  world^  must  have  seen  more 
than  once  in  many  places ;  but  whoso  wishes  to 
see  it  in  perfection  now,  let  him  go  to  Oxford,  and 
hear  a  lectue  on  the  metaphysies  of  testimony, 
and  the  principles  of  Christian  Ethics,  fiom  the 
Rev.  WiuJAM  Sswxui. 

The  little  volniae,  whose  title  we  have  fdaced  at 
the  bottom  of  ottrpage,fsa  grand  essayon  the  part 
of  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Oxford,  to 
base  a  new  system  of  Ethics  on  TBsmf ony.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  crudities  that  the  present  age 

has  product;  second  not  even  to  Robert  Owen's 
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famous  philosophy  of  external  circumstances;  for, 
indeed,  in  strictness,  it  b  twin-brother  to  tliat. 
The  socializing  philosophist  will  change  the  con- 
gregation of  battling  devils  and  demi-devils,  called 
men,  who  inhabit  this  world,  momently  into  a 
condave  of  serenest  gods,  if  you  will  only  gire  him 
a  joint-stock  company,  and  a  parallelogram.  The 
Episcopising  professor  offers  himself  to  achieve  the 
same  miracle,  by  a  corporation  of  priests  and  a 
diocese.  They  are  boUi  materialistSy  manufac- 
turers, mechanics,  of  the  meanest  kind :  they  have 
no  faith,  no  spirituality,  no  innate  ideas.  Were 
the  world  composed  of  such,  John  Locke  (suppos- 
ing him  to  have  been  out  and  out  what  some  base 
followers  made  of  him)  might  have  made  it  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  a  neat  piece  of  workmanship  it 
had  been.  But  John  Locke,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  innate  ideas,  really  meant  no  harm:  he 
only  spoke  it ;  whereas  this  Sewell  both  means  and 
speaks  the  most  gigantic  nonsense  systematically. 
Let  us  hear  how  it  sounds. 

The  first  step  with  the  Oxford  Professor,  as  it  has 
been  with  all  sacerdotal  sophists,*  is  to  beget  in  the 
youthful  mind  a  morbid  distrust  of  all  its  indepen- 
dent functions ;  to  convince  men  that  they  have  no 
legs,  and  then  the  ecclesiastical  crutch  becomes 
not  only  acceptable,  but  necessary :  fo 


In  the  first  place,  who  are  you  that  yoa  should  despise 
any  one  t  You  are  not  wise,  otherwise  you  would  not 
require  instmotion ;  nor  strong,  for  you  cannot  preserve 
your  life  without  assistance ;  nor  experienced,  for  the 
world  is  immeasurable,  and  time  infinite,  and  of  these 
you  see  but  a  part,  and  think  how  small  a  part  I  All 
that  you  are  quite  sure  of  is  the  present  moment ;  just 
as  if  you  were  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  and  only  one 
little  eyelet-hole  could  be  discovered  in  the  roof,  over 
which  some  hand  without  were  drawing  a  long  infinite 
series  of  objects,  and  only  one  to  be  seen  at  a  time.  Of 
the  ftiture  you  know  nothing ;  it  is  all  dark.  You  walk 
on ;  but  beyond  the  ground  on  which  you  fix  your  foot, 
you  cannot  see  a  step.  You  guess,  hope,  fear,  imagine, 
anticipate ;  and  very  often  hopes,  and  fears,  and  antici- 
pations come  true ;  but  they  are  but  guesses  after  all, 
and  guesses  are  not  knowledge.  And  so,  too,  of  the 
past.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  years  have  psssed  since 
man  was  created.  Millions  of  men  have  been  scattered 
over  the  Hc%  of  the  earth,  have  seen  sights,  and  done 
deeds,  and  collected  observations,  of  which  how  Uttle  do 
you  know  I  How  far  have  you  journeyed  l^m  your 
own  home  1  What  countries  and  nations  have  you  seen  t 
What  have  you  read  flrom  those  innumen^le  volumes, 
in  which  the  learning  of  men  lies  buried  as  in  a  cata- 
^mb !  And  if  you  thus  know  nothing  of  the  earth,  how 
much  less  have  you  seen  of  heaven— of  those  illimitable 
jegions,  sown  with  myriads  of  stars,  each  star  a  world — 
each  leading  the  eye  beyond  it  into  immeasurable  depths 
of  space— each  subject  to  laws,  performing  works,  obey- 
ing the  will  of  its  Creator;  but  whose  laws,  and  works, 
and  obedient  movements,  no  human  eye  has  yet  done 
more  than  guess  at  1 

I  say,  then,  that  yarn  are  not  ta  a  eapaeity  to  dapim 
any  one — ^to  deny  any  fact  fdiiek  y<m  may  reeevoefrcm  the 
tedimtmy  o/o^en,  wdeu  tl  if  refiUed  by  other  and  tnpe- 
rior  teeUmony.  You  cannot  say  what  may,  or  may  not, 
be.    All  that  you  know  beyond  the  thought  of  the  mo- 

*  When  we  have  finished  our  observations,  we  think 
the  public  will  admit  that  we  are  justified  in  calling 
Professor  Sewell  **9,  sophist;"  that  is,  a  feUow  who 
blinds  with  the  dazzling  show,  instead  of  guiding  with 
the  substance  of  wisdom.  How  far  it  dispUyed  either 
good  taste  or  good  feeling  in  him  to  apply  this  epithet 
(as  he  doesy  p.  82)  to  Mr.  Lockb,  is  a  very  different 
affair. 


ment,  you  must  take  upon  trust  ftom  others :  you  most 
live  upon  their  contributions;  trade  with  their  cspitil; 
build  on  their  foundations ;  follow  in  their  footsteps ;  or 
you  must  perish ; — ^in  one  word,  yomr  wkoU  ende*€4  dt- 
pende  on  tke  hditf  of  testimony. 

And  now,  we  request  particularly,  let  the  intel- 
ligent reader  conuder  this:  our  whole  bxistemte 

DEPENDS  ON  THE  BBUSF  OF  TBSTDIONT.  'Tls  the  prime 

postulate  of  the  new  philosophy;  'tis  the  new  phi- 
loeophy  bodily,  postulate,  proposition,  and  aU. 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Sewell's  book,  he  tells  us,  is 
*'  built  on  this  fact:"  the  whole  of  Puseyism,  ve 
add,  is  built  on  it ;  the  whole  of  priestcraft.  Let 
no  wise  man  blink  it^  because  it  borders  on  the 
unfriendly  region  of  metaphysics :  it  is  a  practical 
matter;  and  by  the  Puseyites,  of  all  men,  most 
practically  meant.  A  man's  head  may  come  to 
depend  on  it ;  a  civil  war  (more  strange  things  have 
been)  arise  out  of  it.    Let  us,  then,  consider. 

Is  it  seriously  meant?  Does  a  hungry  stomach  cnr 
for  food ;  a  healthy  eye  delight  in  green  grass;  so 
honest  heart  in  truth  depend  upon  TEsmioNT  t  Is  a 
man  bom  into  the  world,  does  he  breathe, does  hecnr, 
does  he  creep,  does  he  walk,  does  he  dance,  does  he 
laugh,  does  he  sing,  does  he  drivel,  does  he  dote,  does 
he  die,  upon  testimony  ?  He  does ;  otherwise  Mr. 
Sewell's  new  philosophy  is  an  old  folly,  invented, 
some  five  thousand  years  ago,  by  the  first  gtand- 
mamma  that  told  her  grand-daughter,  that  she  had 
seen  a  ghost  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  smoke 
last  Saturday  night,  exactly  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  So,  also,  a  modem  man  may  see  ghosts; 
and  in  broad  daylight,  too,  ('ova^  if**^  f^^*^) 
when  common  sense  is  driven  out  of  her  natire 
quarterage  in  the  brain,  by  ecclenastical  Greek  at 
Oxford. 

Does  the  reader  recollect  a  short,  hut  veir  ex- 
pressive, colloquy  in  Hamlet?  It  runs  so,  ve 
think:— 

HandeL  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that  is  almost  is 
the  shape  of  a  camel  t 
PoUmine,  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  eaaiel,  faidee^ 
HamleL  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weaseL 
Polomiut.  It  is  backed  like  a  wesseL 
HamUt.  Or  like  a  whale! 
PoUmine.  Very  like  a  whale. 

We  see  here  a  veiy  apt  illustration  of  thekansd 
Oxonian's  great  doctrine: — ^  K  m^  maa  says  tj 
you  owf  thing,  however  strange  and  mysterioBs* 
the  first  thought  should  be,  not  to  reject  the  testi- 
mony, but  to  incline  to  admit  the  fact.*'  Aad  if 
Hamlet,  holding  discoune  as  he  here  does,  inaleii^ 
of  a  profane  prince,  had  been  a  holy  priest,  hoist- 
ing apostolical  succession  from  the  magic  touch  tif 
Episcopal  hands,  then  the  last  thougjkt  should  bsTe 
been  like  the  first ;  and  the  cloud  had  been  a  csmel, 
and  a  weasel,  and  a  whale:  first  the  one, and  tha 
the  other,  and  then  all  the  three  together,  that 
men  might  be  damned  to  all  eternity  for  not  beher- 
ing  contradictions. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  we  are  jestinc : 
distorting,  exaggerating;  misrepiesmting,  in  idt 
shape.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  quips  aihi 
quiddities ;  and  the  Puseyites,  to  do  them  justice, 
are  honest  men:  they  make  no  concealment  Not 
more  certain  is  Mr.  Urquhart  that  Russia  will 
swallow  )ip  E2u|ope  to-Diorrow,  unfesa  Lonl  Pal- 
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merston  be  assassinated  to-day,  than  Professor 
Sewell  is,  that  the  whole  of  human  existence,  and 
the  whole  of  Christian  morals  particularly,  as  a 
part  pf  human  existence,  depends  solely  and  singly 
on  the  evidence  of  external  Testimony.  He  is  a 
sophist,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  prime  order;  but 
he  has  juggled  himself  completely  first,  and  then 
comes  to  juggle  others ;  for  it  is  rare,  we  agree 
with  him,  that,  from  sheer  love  to  deceive,  men  go 
about  in  the  world  preaching  lies.*  Let  us  now 
hear  a  little  more  of  his  philosophy.  He  repeats 
his  postulate  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  very 
saccinctly  and  clearly,  in  three  maxims,  asfollows. 
He  is  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  :— 

1.  In  all  things  act  %T  TSStlMONT. 

2.  In  all  things  take  tbat  testimony  which  is  appointed 
for  yon  by  God ;  which  is  given  to  you  by  persons  set 
over  you  by  His  hand. 

3.  Nerer  depart  from  this,  unless  you  have  the  clearest 
tad  most  indisputable  dispensation,  conyeyed  to  you  by 
an  aathority  also  set  over  yon  by  God,  but  appointed  as 
superior  to  them. 

Or,  in  still  fewer  words, 

BelieTe  in  and  obey  your  parents.  Believe  in  and 
obey  your  king ;  and  never  dispute  their  voice,  except 
yoa  are  commanded  by — whom! 

I  will  tell  you  this  in  another  chapter. 

And  the  wise  reader,  we  presume,  will  ask  no 
other  chapter  to  enable  him  to  guess  easily.  *^  There 
are  three  authorized  witnesses,"  so  the  other  chap- 
ter says,  **  to  whom  we  must  listen :  Parent,  King, 
and  CLERGY."  t  (P.  18.)  Consider  this,  reader : 
the  right  of  a  Roman  father  to  begin  with ;  then 
the  divine  right  of  the  monarch ;  then  the  infallible 
testimony  of  the  priesthood !  The  poodle  changes 
into  a  hippopotamus,  and  out  of  the  hippopotamus 
comes  the  devil:  an  honest  sophist  truly! 

So,  BO !  such  kernel  cracked  from  such  a  shell, 
A  travelling  schoolman  I  the  jest  likes  me  weU. 

But  what  clergy?  for  there  are  many  bearing 
that  name.  What  is  the  poor  boy  to  do  when  No. 
90  is,  by  some  unhappy  accident,  played  into  his 
hands,  andhis  conscience  becomes  suddenly  tro^ibled 
about  the  morality  of  subscribing  Protestant  Con< 
fessions  of  Faith,  with  papistical  reservations? 
Shall  he  consult  the  Pope?  or  the  Bishop  of  Exeter? 
or  that  mongrel  thing,  half  legitimate,  and  half 
bastard,  called  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ?  or  that  dog-faced  tatterdemalion  slave, 
whom  we  of  the  Episcopate  most  fitly  designate, 

*^AN  IRREVERENT    DiSSEXTER?"        'Tis    a    difficult 

problem:  we  are  fallen  on  "  evil  times;"  with  So- 
cinianism  on  this  side,  and  Popery  on  that,  and 
Br.  Hook  in  the  middle,  (quarrelling  wiUi  his 
bishop,  too ! )  there  is  much  difficulty,  and  consider- 
able danger;  and  there  is  no  man  now,  as  in  the 

*  ^  For  the  most  part,  men  are  more  disposed  to  warn 
you  against  evil  by  their  testimony,  than  to  delude  you 
into  it.  They  are  alarmists ;  they  like  to  exaggerate ; 
they  are  fond  of  exciting  wonder,  and  sympathy,  and 
emotion;  of  spreading  terror,  of  exercising  power  in 
deterring  yon  from  action,  of  leading  yon  away  with 
themseWes  from  possible  mischief,  rather  than  of  draw- 
ing yon  onto  share  in  a  donbtAil  good."— (P.  11.)  And 
yet  they  may  do  all  this  and  be  great  fooli,  as  we  all 
know  to  our  cost  on  occasions. 

t  St.  John  speaks  of  a  ?ery  different  three  that  bear 
iritness  on  earth,  i,  ^,  8. 


blessed  days  of  good  King  Charles,  to  **  compel"  us 
to  go  the  right  way,  without  the  dubious  trouble 
of  making  choice.  Mr.  Sewell  evidently  sees  the 
vexing  perplexity  of  this  point;  and,  while  he 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  confidently  enough, 
he  solves  it  only  for  one  class  of  persons.  The  pas- 
sage is  curious  and  characteristic :  we  will  give  it 
at  length : — 

First,  then,  does  your  Parent  take  yon  to  the  chnreh  t 
Does  he  tell  you  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  to 
be  yonr  religious  instructor !  And  if  this  is  not  the  ease, 
I  have  little  intention  of  addressing  myself  to  you. 
Here,  then,  you  have  yonr  parent's  voice  to  guide  yon 
first ;  and  he  has  a  claim  frt>m  God  on  you  to  follow  lUm. 
Secondly,  what  says  your  Sovereign  and  the  laws  of  the 
land!  I  will  not  at  present  say  what  ought  to  be  done, 
if  the  laws  of  the  land  spoke  differently.  And  yet  the 
government  of  the  country,  ordained  as  it  is  of  God, 
ought  to  have  great  weight ;  and  if  your  parent  bade 
you  commit  an  act  which  the  laws  forbade,  you  would 
be  bound  to  disobey  him,  and  obey  the  laws.  And  why  f 
Because  of  two  powers  both  appointed  by  God,  the 
Parent  and  the  State,  the  State  is  the  greater.  But 
happily  as  yet  yon  are  not  thus  embarrused ;  for  the 
State  agrees  with  your  Parent,  and  recommends,  and 
tUl  kUslff  k  would  even  eompd,  you  to  take  the  C^urik/or 
your  inatructoTt  and  itould  prokibU  otken  from  drawing 
fon  away  eltewkere^  and  wimld  punitk  them  for  leading^ 
and  you  for  following,  Etou  now  the  Church  is  **  estab- 
lished ;"  that  is,  the  government  acknowledges  it  as  the 
body  whom  it  respects,  and  wishes  to  be  respected  and 
to  be  listened  to  by  all  its  subjects.  And  so  it  has  done 
fbr  more  than  1200  years. 

.  Now,  with  these  two  voices  joining  together,  you  mtut 
be  running  a  great  ruib,  eeUing  at  nought  very  grave  tetti- 
many,  if  you  adopt  any  other  teacher  than  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish. 

Still  it  may  be,  that  both  these  voices  are  wrong. 
There  was  a  time  when  parents  were  idolaters,  and 
kings  idolaters ;  and  Christianity  came  down  upon  earth 
with  a  message  from  Grod,  declaring  against  both ;  and 
yet  men  were  bound  to  receive  it.  And  so  it  may  be, 
that  among  the  many  men  professing  to  be  Ministers 
from  God,  charged  with  a  message  to  you  from  Him  on 
your  duty  and  yonr  goodness,  the  trne  one  may  not  be 
the  same  as  is  selected  by  your  Parent  or  your  SoTe- 
reign.  What  are  you  to  do!  /  anewer,  you  mutt  atk, 
not  the  derpyman,  but  all  the  othert  who  come  to  you,  to 
produce  their  oredcntiaU,  I  say,  not  the  clergyman ;  for 
you  have  ftdly  suflicient  reason,  in  the  witness  of  your 
Parent  and  of  the  State,  to  believe  he  is  right  until  he 
is  proved  to  be  wrong.  Men  do  not  rake  up  the  title- 
deeds  of  their  estates,-— do  not  come  forth  before  a  judge 
with  a  busy,  bustling,  meddling,  ofilcions  o£fer,  to  prove 
their  right  to  a  property,  untU  that  right  is  disputed,— 
until  it  is  disputed  not  merely  generally,  suspiciously, 
vaguely,  but  by  a  positive  distinct  charge  of  a  flaw  in 
some  specified  point,  and  that  charge  made  by  a  party 
who,  if  you  do  not  refute  him,  will  turn  you  out  and  take 
possession.  Until  the  charge  wears  this  aspect,  a  judge 
wonld  refuse  to  hear  the  cause,  and  a  man  in  his  senses 
will  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  but  remain  firm  and  secure 
on  the  ground  of  preeoription.  And  so  with  regard  to 
knowledge ;  for  knowledge  is  a  possession ;  and  belief  is 
a  great  good ;  and  freedom  from  doubt  and  uncertainty 
in  following  our  teachers  is  a  precious  inheritance,  not 
lightly  to  be  parted  with  nor  disturbed ;  recommended 
to  us  by  God  himself  in  his  word,  who  bids  us  **  walk  in 
the  old  ways,  and  stand  in  the  old  paths  ;*'  who  by  his 
institutions  in  nature  inclines  us  all  to  adhere  to  what 
we  have  received,  and,  through  this  instinct,  binds  toge- 
ther into  one,  child  with  parent,  man|With  man,  genera- 
tion with  generation ;  keeping  order  in  the  moTements 
of  society ;  giving  permanence  to  principles ;  bringing 
mind  close  to  mind,  that  knowledge  may  be  poured  from 
one  into  the  other;  Unking  and  holding  ail  things  in 
their  place,  as  the  creation  itself  is  kept  in  place,  by  the 
BfUBc  law  which  rvUs  the  planets  In  their  course^-tht 
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law  that  all  tiiijigs  tkould  coiititi««  as  they  utg  nalil 
Bomething  oocun  to  disturb  them. 

Brought  up,  therefore,  to  belieiM  Uie  Church,  eonUnue  in 
U,  TUi  a  man  impugnt  that  bdief,  aUow  no  doubt  to  in- 
trude; amd  i/douU  i»et  inlmcltf,  t^teH  U  «ilAo«it  eeM^ 
an  anewT'-^jfou  do  mt  meed  one.  When  a  MUm  is  ftnnd 
to  impugn  i^  aak  him,  flnt,  if  he  propoees  to  gire  you 
anything  instead!  Has  he  any  better  authority  of  his 
own !  Does  he  offisr  any  good,  threaten  any  eyil  t  Will 
any  ulterior  measures  follow,  ^  you  do  not  listen  to  himt 
If  none,  turn  away  from  him  in  eonlemptk  He  asks  you 
to  disallow  the  yalidity  of  your  ttUe  to  a  poMeesion 
wantonly,  and  for  the  sake  of  inTalidatiag  it)  and  for 
ibis  only.  I>oes  he  come  threatening  you  with  eonse* 
quencest  Bid  him  llrst  produoe  his  own  title-deeds. 
Ask  the  dissenter,  who  claims  to  be  a  minister  from  God, 
with  a  right  to  assist  you  in  your  study  and  in  your 
practice  of  Christian  eil^  *^  Are  you  ^ipointed  1  Have 
you  been  sent !  Where  is  your  commission  t  Where  is 
the  proof  that  IshaUoifend  God  by  not  listening  to  you? 
Where  is  the  oTidenee  that  the  message  yen  would  de* 
liver  really  came  from  Godt"  Till  they  can  show  you 
this,  rest  secure  as  you  are.  Ymt  aire  eheping  Qod  in 
aheying  your  parent  and  ffour  goteniore.  Ana  tiU  He 
eenda  cmether  meetenger  revoking  iheir  commieeianf  yon 
cannot  depoH  from  ihem  wiAoui  a  ariewne  stfi*  And 
what  the  nature  ef  this  commissiim  should  be,  I  will  tell 
you  presently. 

The  Commissioii,  vfe  need  not  ny,  is  Uie  old 
frtory  of  the  exclusive  apostolical  succession  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic,  formerly  called  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  For  the  rest,  the  passage  is 
clear  enough;  only  'tis  a  pity  that  this  missionary 
of  testimonial  Etl^cs^  instead  of  essaying  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  preaches  merely  to  confirm  those 
who  have  been  already  baptized.  The  sentences 
which  we  have  printed  in  Italics  are  particularly 
precious. 

Let  UB  add  a  word  or  two  heie^  before  going 
fi&rther,  on  the  monstrous  falsity  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  morality  is  founded  primarily  on  the 
testimony  of  papa  or  mamma,  or  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  the  paririi  dei^gyman^  or  on  any  testis 
mony.  David  Hume  wrote  a  famous  essay  to 
prove  that  testimony,  even  the  best,  is  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  received  when  it  runs  counter  to  gme- 
ral  experience;  forgetting  very  conveniently,  in 
the  easy  flow  of  his  sophistical  argumentation,  that 
this  very  experience  by  which  he  limits  his  credu- 
lity, is  itself  the  fruit,  or  say  the  generalization 
and  epitome  of  multiplied  testimonies.  Principal 
Campbell  of  Aberdeen  put  him  right  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  in  a  very  Christian  and  gentlemanly 
style,  as  most  people  know.  But  now  here  comes 
an  Oxonian,  a  feUow  almost  damned  in  Aristotle 
and  .^schyhis;  and  not  content  with  the  wise 
mean  of  the  shrewd  Aberdonian,  jerks  out  furi- 
ously into  the  other  pole  of  absurdity,  and  wOl 
have  it,  in  as  many  wordsy  that  credulity  and  blind 
faith  is  the  prime  duty  of  a  Christian  man ;  and 
that  there  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  nor  can  be  in 
the  world  any  virtue,  faith,  honesty,  goodness, 
loveliness,  grandeur,  except  by  the  testimony  of 
an  infallible  priesthood.  Incomprehoisible  follyi 
A  man  might  as  well  say,  that  tiie  health  whidi 
he  brought  with  him,  by  God's  blesnng,  from  his 
mother^s  womb,  depends  on  the  testimony  of  a 
doctor  to  the  efficacy  of  certain  drugs.  Solomon 
says  somewhere,  ^The  simple  believeth  every  word, 
but  the  prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going;" 


by  this  senteDoe,  aeesning  to  lend  his  aathoritTto 
the  common  opinion  of  men,  that  modest  doubt  is 
the  beginning  of  all  hi^MT  wisdom.  ButProfeaor 
Sswell  teUs  ua  onoe  and  again,  that  doubt  is  aa 
intruder,  to  be  driven  o£F  without  parley,  ss  ire 
would  drive  off  the  devil  ;*  and  when  a  poor  man  is 
perplexisd,  in  his  straggle  through  this  world,  with  . 
the  tug  and  tear  of  contradictory  impulsei  in  his 
hearty  he  must  not  seek  6om  a  role  withiii,-<ofi- 
seienoei  pure  reason,  or  what  you  will,-«*for  poirer 
to  control  this  anarchy:  (for  tiiere  is  nothung with* 
in  save  whim^  and  fancy,  and  mutability,  ve  tit 
told,  P.«174-^)  but  he  must  aeek  out  ^tmetnckr, 
oni  cneon^^  in  wh^mke  has  imfUalwnfidmBtymi 
receive  from  him  in faiUhaUih^  he  teUsytu,"  (P.85.) 
An  advice  which  is  exactly  that  whidi  the  Bomish 
Church  gives  to  her  children,  and  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  that  also  which  Mephiskopheles  gires  to  the 
theological  student  in  Faust: — 

If  you  will  hsTe  a  eertaia  elae 

To  thread  the  theologic  maie. 

Hear  only  one,  and  swear  to  every  word  he  ttfi. 

And  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  theo- 
logians are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  following 
out  this  pious  precept.  But  moral  scieuoe  hitherto 
has  been  supposed  to  take  in  a  wider  range :  to  be 
a  thing  by  excellence  human,  and  nothing  secta- 
rian. It  has  been  reserved  for  an  Oxford  Professor, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  making  broad  his  phy- 
lacteries, and  sounding  the  trump  ecdesisfitic  widi 
pretencefiil  blare  and  fsmfare  before  men,  to  manu- 
facture heroism  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  heart  of  man,  in  its  divinest  aspiratioDS,ta 
the  arbitrary  mastership  of  an  Episcopal  iptedud. 
**  Look  at  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,neither 
do  they  spin,'* — ^the  voice  which  spake  this  was  as 
the  voice  of  *'  one  having  authority,**  we  read;  but 
it  is  not  an  appeal  in  the  modem  sacerdot&l  mode 
at  ail ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  our  observation  of  Mi 
works,  to  our  afiectionate  sympathies  with  the  liniu: 
and  breathing  world  around  us;  it  is  an  appeal  to 
the  innate  emotions  and  instincts  of  all  beMj 
hearts ;  whereas  our  apostolical  doctor  now  wA 
only  speaks  with  an  authority  rivalling  that  of 
God  (P.  247,)  but  coolly  throws  nature,  peawB, 
and  humanity  aside,  and  points  you  up  with  a  tri- 
umphant^ Iif  HOC  siOKO  vmcBs !  to  the  crooer  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  king-made  canons  of  a 
Church,  of  which  no  man  knows  to  this  hour  whe- 
ther it  be  a  Popish  Church  or  a  Protestant  BelieTe 
Professor  Sewell  with  implicit  faith,  most  dntewtf 
and  docile  student  of  Christian  ethics !  Thkh^c 
WAS  NOT  MADE  FOR  VAN;  and  **  original thinking,'*t 
so  much  accounted  of  among  vain  men,  is  prs}*^ 
against  daily  in  the  apostolic  litany  as  the  reit 
worst  species  of  original  sin.  If  you  happen  to 
meet  with  a  man  who  has  studied  Immannel  Kant, 
and  submits  himself  heroically  to  do  the  hest^  (^ 
categorical  duty  upon  the  mere  bint  of  ^  pure  i*** 

•  *It  is  hi  the  power  of  a  member  of  tbt  C»tl»Bf 
Church  to  exclude  dwd>t  as  much  at  any  od^r  m/  ^9^^ 
It  it  hie  moral  <licty  to  do  lo."— (P.  S34.) 

t  In  the  «  Christiaa  Momls,**  we  have  a  whole  cbapw 
(in.)  against  the  grand  heresy  of  **  origmal  thinkiaf. 
said  to  be  pnetised  mnch  in  Bertin  and  Bm,  but  6caree<; 
I  known  (happily)  in  Oxford. 
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son,'*  or  who  is  willing  to  die  rather  than  recant 
his  word,  hecause  his  heart  (his  mere  natural  un- 
episoopized  heart)  tells  him  that  it  is  hase  to  lie, — 
put  no  tmst  in  that  man,  hecause  liis  morality 
traces  not  its  pedigree  from  the  Catholic  Church : 
hold  his  magnanimity  yain,  hecause  hasedon  no  ^^ex- 
/^Tfio/ testimony ;"  count  his  virtues  only  ^*  splendid 
vices,"  (St.  Augustine  did  so,)  since  Episcopal  water 
nerer  washed  him.  from  his  native  filth ;  hold  no 
converse  with  him ;  come  out  and  he  separate ; 
he  hath  a  devil — a  Grtrman  devil ;  he  is  a  very 
dangerous  man ! 

But  we  must  proceed.  Granting  the  testimony 
of  the  Anglican  Bishops  as  the  only  foundation  of 
mond  truth,  to  what  important  ethical  doctrines 
do  they  bear  witness  ?  Professor  Sewell  enhirges 
mainly  upon  two : — 

1.  The  personality  and  power  of  the  devil. 

2.  The  magical  and  miraculous  power  of  Epis- 
copal baptism  to  expel  the  devil. 

With  regard  to  the  first  important  point,  he 
says  :— 

Especially  we  will  hold,  and  realize,  and  act  upon  the 
true,  nnfiguratiTe,  literal  personality  of  a  Spirit  of  evil ; 
tempting  man,  lying  in  wait  for  him,  triumphing  over 
him,  hating  hhn,  **  going  about  daily,  seeking  whom  he 
ouy  devour."  On  this  main  fact  must  rest  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Christian  ethics.  With  this  the  ancient 
Church  began  its  Christian  education.  Her  first  thought 
wu,  to  stand  before  the  Evil  One  as  his  appointed  anta- 
Sonist ;  to  recognise  his  power  over  man,  and  her  own 
power,  as  (Sod's  delegate,  over  Satan  and  his  angels ; 
ud  to  a4jnre  him,  as  Christ  did  of  old,  to  come  out  of 
the  victim  whom  he  possessed. 

• 

In  which  passage  the  reader  will  see,  at  once,  a 
peculiarity,  which  is,  indeed,  the  main  characteris- 
tic of  Professor  Sewell's  morals,  that  he  altogether 
confounds  Christian  Ethics  with  Christian  Theo- 
logy. It  is  his  professed  purpose,  throughout,  to  con- 
found, or  say  rather,  to  identify  these  two  things  ; 
and  this  he  does  in  the  most  outspoken  and  uncom- 
piombing  fashion,  declaring  plainly,  that "  an  erro- 
n«ous  theoloffieal  dogma  is  a  moral  crime^**  (P.  341 ;) 
snd,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  that  it  is 
the  main  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  institute 
prosecutions  for  heresy,  and  to  compel  attendance 
on  the  EpiBcopal  Church,  as  was  done  of  old  by 
good  King  Charles.  (P.  21.)    Our  own  Presby- 
terians seem  to  have  had  some  notions  of  the  same 
sort,  as  any  one  may  gather  from  the  much-be- 
Rpoken  2dd  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Professor  Sewell   will   be   powerless 
alike,  in  these  ^evil  days,"  to  convince  any  rational 
inan  that  theology  and  morals,  though  closely  con- 
nected in  speculation,  are  not,  practically,  very 
distinct  and  separate  things;  and,  if  they  are  so 
separate,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  per- 
sonality and  power  of  the  devil  is  a  doctrine  that 
^  much  more  to  do  with  speculative  theology, 
than  with  the  conduct  of  life.    I  am  bound  to  keep 
^y  evil  lusts  in  check,  not  in  respect  of  their 
origin,  but  in  respect  of  their  nature.    My  belief, 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  devil,  neither  makes 
them  mors  odious  in  my  sight,  nor  lends  my  arm 
any  additional  strength,  to  root  them  out.    But  the 
learned  professor  had  a  good  reason  for  making  the 
^0.  xcm.— VOL.  VIII. 


devil  the  comer-stone  of  his  Episcopal  Ethics. 
Episcopal  baptism  expels  the  devil,  who  possesses 
the  bodies  of  new-bom  babes  literally  and  corpo- 
raUy:  by  how  much  stronger,  therefore,  we  make 
the  devil,  by  so  much  more  efficacidus  is  the  rite 
of  Episcopal  baptism — ^by  so  much  more  dignified 
is  the  baptismal  function  of  a  bbhop.  In  order  to 
make  this  clear.  Professor  Sewell  proposes  to  restore 
the  form  of  exorcism,  by  which  baptism  was  accom- 
panied in  the  first  centuries,  and  also  to  administer 
the  Eucharist  to  aU  infants,  and  to  confirm  them 
by  the  imposition  of  apostolic  hands,  smuletsemel^ 
with  the  sprinkling  of  water.  We  quote  a  pas- 
sage, that  may  convey  information  to  some  readers : 

When,  then,  the  person  whose  education  the  Church 
was  undertaking  was  brought  to  be  baptized,  he  was 
first,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  his  sponsors,  placed 
towards  the  west,  barefooted,  and  stripped  of  his  outer 
garments — ^his  hands  stretched  out,  as  if  pushing  an 
enemy  from  him — ^his  head  averted — ^and  thrice  he  was 
bidden  to  spit  in  the  face  of  Satan,  as  a  form  of  abhor- 
rence and  rejection,  and  thrice  to  renounce  him  and  all 
his  works.  And  then  he  was  tamed  to  the  east — ^his 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven — ^his  hands  stretched  out  in 
prayer — and  he  was  called  on  to  make  a  solemn  profes- 
sion of  entering  into  the  service  of  another  master,  Christ. 
*A«'M'«irrir  rf  ^mrmff;  Abrentintiatne  Satamjp  7  'Snrd^f^ 
rf  X^rJt;  AMceretne  Chrigtol 

I  will  not  stop  to  ask,  if  such  a  form  as  this,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  us,  is  reconcileable  with  a  disbelief  in 
the  personality  of  a  spirit  of  evil.  '^  You  entered  into 
the  baptistry,"  says  Cyril ;  '^  you  stood  turned  to  the 
west,  and  heard  the  order  to  stretch  forth  your  hand, 
and  you  renounced  Satan  (mmtrdrruh)  as  present  at 
the  spot,— ^  wMfifTi."  ^  We  turn  to  the  west,"  says 
Jerome,  ^  renouncing  him  whose  dwelling  is  in  the  west, 
— qui  in  occidente  est."  They  gave  to  him  not  only  a 
personal  agency,  but  a  local  habitation,  as  in  a  place  of 
darkness. 

The  effects  which  Professor  Sewell  attributes  to 
Episcopal  baptism,  are  correspondent  to  the  powers 
with  which  he  arms  the  devil.  Read  the  follow- 
ing passage,  and  note  particularly  the  sentences 
which  we  have  printed  in  Italics : — 

All  that  I  am  desirous  to.  point  out  at  present  is,  that 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  the  Church  places  the  recipient 
in  an  entirely  new  position ;  gives  him  a  great  blessing, 
which  he  is  hereafter  to  maintain ;  gratifies  the  wants  of 
his  nature,  instead  of  stimulating  his  desire ;  resUn^^hhn 
at  onee  to  a  ttate  of  tecurity  and  goodruss,  instead  of 
urging  him  to  save  himself  by  some  subsequent  efforts ; 
— in  one  word,  throvrs  him  into  an  attitude  of  defence 
instead  of  desire,  and  fixes  by'  this  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  which  he  will  have  to  maintain.  By  baptism, 
says  our  catechism,  we  are  not  merely  urged  or  encou- 
raged to  become,  but  are  actually  nuide  '^  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  We  are  not  told,  that  if  we  do  right,  we  shall 
become  new  creatures,  but  are  pronounced  '^regeneraU'* 
already,  wkaUrer  regeneration  meant:  we  are  not  urged 
to  procure  admission  into  the  society  of  the  Church,  but 
are  declared  to  be  already  grafted  into  its  body :  we  are 
not  told  of  everlasting  salvation  as  something  future,  but 
are  already  described  as  heirs  of  it.  And  if  you  will 
attentively  examine  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  whenever 
he  speaks  of  the  blessings  of  baptism,  you  vrill  find  that 
he  uses  the  past  tense.  The  tery  thing*  vhich  a  hfothen 
moralist  votUd  mott  desire,  such  as  the  mortification  of  the- 
jUsh,  the  death  unto  sin,  the  creation  of  a  new  spirit  trithin 
us,  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  the  admission  into  a 
noMe  spiritual  polity,  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience,  the 
fmgi/teness  of  sins,  and  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  union  with  his  nature, — aU  these  are  described  in  the 
Bible  as  effected  by  baptism  already.    It  w  something  pant 
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If  baptiam  (Epiflcopal,  of  course,)  be  not  merely 
an  ftot  8yInbolicl^  of  intenud  purity,  but  really  ancl 
truly  the  effectiTe  purifier  of  the  eoul,  no  wonder 
tbut  the  Oxford  profeesor  holds  it  forth  as  the  miuu 
and  aU-iinport4Uit  &ct  in  ChrLitian  Ethics;  as  a 
fact,  in  respect  of  which,  all  that  Aristotle  and 
Plato  have  written  of  the  rv  aya^w  and  the  ro 
xaXoy,  is  worthless:  a  splendid  delusion,  vanity, 
and  a  lie ;  for,  though  our  author  has  studied  Arift- 
totle  very  profoundly,  and  quotes  him  to  pedantry, 
(as  an  Oxonian  writer  will  do,  if  it  were  only  to 
show  that  he  was  a  '^  reading  man"  in  his  day,)  he 
says,  also,  plainly  enough,  that  Heathen  Ethics 
achieved  no  virtue  properly  deserving  the  name ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  oiUy  end  where  ChrMan 
Ethiee  begin.  (P.  266.)  This  is  nothing  wonder- 
Ail,  if  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  be 
correct;  for  baptism  thus  becomes  a  ** miracle*^ 
wrought  daily  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  (P.  251 ;) 
and  virtue  in  a  Christian  (episcopally  baptized)  is 
a  thing  altogether  and  genericaUy  different  from 
virtue  in  a  Heathen.  Nay,  more,  iha  Churek  itself^ 
according  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  is  a  perpetual 
miixtele;  and  baptism,  as  well  as  every  other  act 
performed  by  a  duly  commissioned  servant  of  the 
church,  is  in  its  nature  essentially  miraoulousy 
and,  like  the  hem  of  Christ's  mantle,  by  simple 
touch  gives  forth  virtue.  This  ultra-sacerdotal 
and  genuine  popish  doctrine,  our  Christian  moralist, 
with  grand  ooAsistency,  does  not  hesitate,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  maintain.  It  were  quite  impossible  for 
Hildebrand  himself,  were  he  alive,  to  assert  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  more  strongly  than  b  done 
in  the  following  very  remarkable  passage : — 

But  I  will  rather  suggest  the  oonsideration  of  the 
vastness  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  Church-— a  power 
which  plitees  U  almott  on  a  level  with  God  hinudf, — ^the 
power  of  forpimng  nnty  by  wiping  them  ont  in  baptitm — 
of  transferring  mmh  from  heaven  to  hell,  without  admitting 
a  doubt  of  «l,  a§  when  **  baptized  infante,  it  it  said,  dying 
before  they  commit  aetual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved,"-^ 
the  power  of  bringing  down  the  Spirit  of  God  from  heaven, 
ana  incorporating  U  in  the  persons  of  frau  and  JlesKly 
man.  Think,  I  say,  of  this  stupendous  power,  and  then 
ask  if  any  human  being  could  dare  to  assume  it  without 
authority  firom  Ood  himself.  If  such  authority  has  never 
been  given,  then  the  Church,  in  everv  one  of  its  most 
solemn  acts,  is  guilty  of  the  most  mghtftil  blasphemy 
that  man  can  conceive.  If  it  has  been  given,  is  it  not  a 
DsarfUl  thing  to  make  light  of  or  dispute  it !  And  when, 
in  this  dull,  cold,  mechuiical  age,  men  say  that  the  age 
of  miracles  is  gone  by,  that  the  time  is  past  for  spiritual 
gifts,  and  the  deification  of  men,  and  supematuial  com- 
munication, and  all  the  dreams,  as  they  dare  to  call 
them,  of  the  superstitious  infancy  of  the  world, — ^remem- 
ber that  even  now  the  Church  is  upon  earth  daimina  every 
day,  and  exercising,  the  same  stupendous  power  cu  tt  exer- 
cinid  in  the  first  aaes  of  Christianity,  And  though  the 
world  has  grown  old,  and  faith  is  waxing  fiunt,  and  the 
power  of  vision  is  departing,  and  man's  being  is  sinking 
down  into  a  dead  shell  and  husk  of  matter,  emptied  of 
the  glorious  spirit  which  once  seemed  to  animate  and 
colour  it;  still  before  our  eyes  there  is  a  daily  miracle 
working,  and  a  dirine  power  as  strong  as  at  its  first 
appearance,  and  a  body  perpetuating  the  inheritance  of 
a  supernatural  gift,  and  a  communication  open  between 
heaven  and  earth.  And  those  who  are  sick  and  wearied 
with  the  emptiness  of  the  natural  world,  may  still  take 
reftige  in  a  world  which  is  beyond  Nature,  and  before  it, 
and  above  it. 

And  now,  we  think  we  have  brought  forward 
<^nough  to  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  judge 


for  himself,  wherein  the  peculiarity  of  this  wv 
system  of  **  Christian  Morals,*'  or,  as  we  wudti 
phrase  it,  ^^  Oxonian  Ethics,"  consists.  It  b  a 
mystical  and  incomprehensible  regeneiation  of  tk 
whole  man,  effected  suddenly,  and  at  one  stroke,  by 
the  miraculous  power  of  Anglo-Catholic  hbhuiis; 
it  is  founded  altogether  on  the  testimony  of  thra 
bishops,  as  Grod's  only  authentic  witnesses  of  moral 
truth  upon  earth ;  it  consists  substantially  in  t 
willing  and  complete  submission  of  the  whole  man 
to  the  *'  ordinances  and  injunctions  of  the  church," 
without  **  questioning  or  wishing  to  alter  them"  in 
any  point  (p.  382)  ;  in  an  unshaken  ^  belief  iuntf. 
ratherthan  in  trtahs/*  (p.  880.)  This  is  a  s)'st«m 
of  ethics  which  may  claim  the  praise  of  originalit}, 
and  novelty,  certainly,  if  no  other ;  and  yet  tk 
learned  propounder  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  abjura 
nothing  so  much  as  **  original  thinking ;"  andkr^ 
it  down  as  an  axiom  of  all  moral  reasoning;,  wri 
his  usual  confidence— ^^  Be  asmred  no  new  ^soom- 
iesaretobe  made  in  the  science  of  Ethice"  h  Q<^t 
all  this  something  very  notable  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  nottheChristian-minded  reader, 
after  all  that  we  have  said  and  shown,  hastily  con- 
oeive  that  the  author  of  *^  Christian  MoraLi,"  wiih 
all  his  monstrosity,  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  ven*  ta- 
lented and  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  man  from 
whose  book  a  wise  student  may  derive  much  bene- 
fit. Far  from  it.  Professor  Sewell  is  no  driTeUer, 
ret¥  ru;^ovr«v,  such  as  you  may  hear  every  Sun- 
day in  a  pulpit.  It  is  one  thing  to  raise  a  racket 
with  squibs  and  crackers — another  thing  U>  roakf 
the  stars  dance  a  jig.  The  Oxford  moralist  is  do 
surface-man  to  dress  the  roads ;  he  seeks  a  ff&  ^-'i 
whence,  having  fixed  his  lever,  to  move  the  worii 
He  is  a  substantial  man  every  inch — a  man  withs 
burning  soul — a  spirit  with  wings ;  and  had  b( 
not  been  early  educated  at  Oxford,  (where  tlur 
mistake  a  little  Greek  for  the  wisdom  of  the  ^M 
and  the  whisper  of  an  episcopal  benediction  for  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  upon  the  waters,)  might  now  be  i 
very  proper  bird.  We  have,  to  speak  truth,  bow- 
ever  lightly  we  may  hold  him  as  a  philosopher,  > 
great  respect  for  him  as  a  man ;  and  he  is  not  tk 
first  monomaniac  towards  whose  intellectoal  char- 
acter we  have  felt  ourselves  thus  disoordantiy 
affected.  Your  "one-idea-men"  are  seldom  com- 
mon-place persons  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  geo^ 
rally  the  most  agreeable  people  in  Uie  world  to  hare 
to  do  with  for  an  hour,  if  they  are  not  allowed  tt< 
bore  you  for  a  day,  and  f/^o»  know  how  U^  hft^n- 
In  the  shape  of  a  little  book  of  411  pages,  younf^ 
take  them  up,  and  throw  them  down  at  yoor 
leisure,  ballooning  it  about  gallantly  with  mwh 
entertainment,  and  not  a  little  edification.  It  a 
astonishing  with  what  a  wide  embracing  s^^P 
these  single-notion  men  come  on  like  a  huiricaiK* 
carrying  com  and  stubble,  base  things  and  pi^ 
clous,  in  spl^idid  confusion  before  them.  It  '^  ^ 
real  inspiration  such  a  happy  one-idea,  which,  if  J- 
find  not  materials  wherewith  to  bedisen  its  many- 
folded,  far-flaunting  prophet's  mantle,  is  sore  v 
make  them.  Friction  produces  heat,  and  hn( 
produces  sparks ;  so  these  persons,  mbhing  their 
one  homed  whim  against  the  multiftrioas  ^^ 
bom  elements  that  are  in  the  world,  beget  dectri- 
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city,  and  wax  wonderfully  eloquent.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  sober  man  can  teach  so  many  bright  ideas  to 
lodge  peaeeably  in  his  wise  brain,  as  such  a  mad- 
man can  conjure,  up  to  follow  In  the  train  of  his 
crotchet.  Consider  this,  gentle  reader  ;  and  con- 
sider this,  also,  that  though  Professor  Sewell  is 
mad,  clearly  mad,  on  the  point  of  episcopal 
testimony,  he  is  yet  sane  in  other  matters ;  and 
has,  besides,  like  other  madmen,  lucid  intervals, 
during  which  he  can  speak  as  much  sense  in  a 


minute  as  is  sufficient  to  confute  all  the  nonsense 
that,  when  the  fit  was  on,  he  had  drivelled  by  the 
hour.  And  thus,  while  you  discern,  in  this  Angli- 
can neology  of  Christian  morals  by  episcopal  tes- 
timony, one  of  the  crudest  and  most  extravagant 
absurditiei  that  was  ever  begotten  of  reasoning 
brain,  you  will  learn,  at  the  same  time,  after  Social 
OwsN  and  Turkish  UntiVHART,  to  look  upon  Sacer- 
dotal SEWBLL.as  the  most  remarkable  one-idea  man 
of  the  day. 


FEAST  OF  THE  POETS  FOR  1841. 


Are  there,  in  these  uneasy  times,  any  political,  or, 
if  the  thing  be  possible,  any  merely  prosaic  leaders, 
who  may  fancy  that  our  annual  celebration  might, 
in  the  passing  year,  be  ^'more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance" ;  and  that,  because 
the  Whigs  are  fallen  on  evil  days,  *^  there  shall  be 
no  more  cakee  and  ale"  ?  If  there  be  any  such  un- 
happy individuals,  which  we  doubt,  they  must 
form  a  wonderfully  small  minority. 

The  approach  of  September  has  now,  for  a  good 
many  years,  produced  a  lively  sensation  among  the 
lovers  of  poesy  in  general,  and  the  contributors  to 
our  poetical  pic-nic  in  particular.  Up  to  the  last 
minute,  and  long  after  our  allotted  space  has  been 
crammed — ^**pit,  gallery,  and  boxes," — contributors 
continued  to  pour  in,  with  pressing  entreaties  for  a 
place,  no  matter  where,  so  that  they  might  appear  at 
our  festive  commemoration.  Sorry  are  we  to  be 
compelled  to  turn  back,  disappointed,  any  one 
entitled  to  admission,  '*  after  coming  so  far."  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  They  must  be  earlier  next 
time ;  and  they  must,  even  after  passing  muster, 
l>e  contented  to  wait  their  turn.  We  have  no  par- 
tialities to  indulge,  and  only  two  simple  grounds  of 
])reference :  the  first  is  indisputable  merit,  the  clear 
higns  of  a  true  vocation  to  the  Divine  Art ;  the  se- 
cond an  extreme  tenderness,  a  sympathetic  feeling 
with  the  modest  and  ingenuous  youthfUl  aspirant, 
passionately  longing  to  impart  his  labouring  soul 
to  his  bretliren  of  mankind  in  poetic  communion ; 
or,  as  the  ill-natured  have  it,  having  an  insatiable 
craving  "  to  see  himself  in  print," — yet,  troubled 
with  those  misgivings,  which  are  ever  a  sign  of 
merit,  where  they  are  not  the  earnest  of  ultimate 
<iistinction  in  the  loftiest  field  of  human  achieve- 
ment. 

The  distressed  state  of  the  country  has  this  sea- 
son inundated  us  with  a  flood  of  verse,  bearing  on 
the  disjointed  times.  Ladies,  ministers,  working- 
men,  unite  in  tuneful  denunciation  of  the  corn-laws, 
and  in  earnest  utterances  on  sundry  cognate  topics. 
It  has  been  our  practice  hitherto  to  let  the  boding, 
the  warning  voice  of  the  heralds  or  poets  of  the 
I>eople  go  forth  in  our  pages,  and  especially  the  em- 
phatic cry,  **6Ww  w  bread  f** — ^but  for  the  present, 
these  eflPiisions  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  lay 
them  aside ;  and,  besides,  the  offices  of  the  poet  and 
prophet  are  about  fulfilled :  the  people  are  aroused ; 


the  time  for  the  hardy  workers,  the  earnest  prose- 
men,  has  arrived.  They  have  now  struck  in  to 
finish  the  Herculean  labour  which  the  poets 
heralded.  We  have  another  reason  for  this  year 
omitting  political  poetry.  Of  late  there  is  a  tone 
of  vehemence,  a  depth  of  despair,  a  desperate  energy 
in  most  of  the  popular  effusions  which  reach  us, 
which  is  almost  appalling;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  spreading  flame. 

In  our  repositories  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trans- 
lated poetry-^French,  German,  and  classical ;  but 
this  also  we  reserve  for  some  future,  more  con- 
venient season.  The  best,  or  the  good  poetry  of 
other  nations,  if  rendered  with  any  portion  of 
truth  and  spirit,  we  hold  entitled  to  a  higher  place 
in  any  work  devoted  to  elegant  literature  than 
merely  smooth  and  mellifluous,  but  commonplace, 
native,  original  verse. 

Another  section  which,  with  ourselves,  is  a  fa- 
vourite one — that  of  ballad  and  legendary  poetry, 
is  somewhat  cribbed  of  its  fair  proportions ;  but 
that  also  shall  speedily  be  atoned.  The  total 
omission  of  this  species  of  verse  would  be  a  sad 
blank,  indeed,  in  any  work  like  ours,  emanating 
from  the  capital  of  the  fatherland  of  Bums  and 
Scott ;  and  of  many  a  bright  and  tender  nameless 
old  ballad-monger  long  in  the  dust. 

Having  made  this  brief  and  necessary  explana- 
tion to  our  favoured  contributors,  we  take  leave  to 
intimate  to  the  whole  scattered  host  of  the  poeta 
mnoresy  the  dread  revolution  which  threatens,  if  it 
has  not  already  overtaken  them.  While  only  one 
youth,  or  one  maiden,  in  every  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  say  one  hundred  thousand,  composed,  occa- 
sionally, smooth  and  pretty  verses  to  the  evening 
star,  the  primrose,  the  bulbul,  or  any  such  novel 
theme,  to  their  own  benefit,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  aU  of  their  friends  who,  like  Waverley's 
worthy  old  maiden  aunt,  have  implicit  faith  in  all 
poetry  which  was  written  in  unequal  lines,  each 
beginning  with  a  capital  letter,  it  was  all  very 
well.  No  young  person  ever  yet  penned  a  stanza, 
(if  he  did  not  by  it  neglect  his  duty  of  engrossing,) 
without,  in  one  way  or  other,  being  the  better  for 
the  attempt.  Statists  are  keeping  a  reckoning  of 
the  number  of  criminals  who  cannot  read  and 
write  :  we  would  have  added,  and  who  have  never 
made,  or  attempted,  a  few  doggerel  or  mediocre  bell- 
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man's  verses,  which  is  a  much  surer  test  of  civili- 
sation and  humanity ;  the  one  being  the  form,  the 
husk,  the  outward  mechanical  sign,  the  other  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  some  portion  of  the  living 
spirit.  To  return :  while  the  minor  poets  were 
thinly  strewn,  there  was  a  chance  for  tiieir  verses 
appearing  in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  some  newspaper 
or  magazine,  although  periodical  publications  were 
also  comparatively  few.  But  now  when,  with  the 
difiusion  of  some  sort  of  education,  and  of  cheap 
reading,  rhymsters  have  increased,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  a  geometrical  ratio,  numerous  as  perio- 
dical works  have  also  become,  liiere  is  but  a  slender 
chance  of  any  but  the  favoured  few  being  brought 
properly  before  the  public  to  receive  just  judg- 
ment; unless,  like  other  folks,  bent  on  pleasure, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  luxury  as  appear- 
ing in  print — ^they  pay  for  their  whistle;  that 
is,  for  Che  insertion  of  tiieir  verses  in  some  regular 
Anthology— or  call  it  Refuge  or  Foundling  Hos- 
pital for  the  destitute  Muses.  No  bookseller  would 
undertake  any  publication  of  this  sort  on  his 
own  risk,  for  that  short  and  pithy  business- 
like reason — ^'^Wont  pay;"  so  that  publication 
becomes  hopeless,  unless  the  poets  guarantee  their 
publishers  against  loss,  exactly  as  the  adver- 
tisers do  newspaper  proprietors.  Our  notion  may 
seem  depreciating — ^nay,  degrading;  but  it  is  the 
true  one ;  and  if  one  poet  publishes  a  handsome 
volume  solely  at  his  own  risk,  why  may  not  another 
pay  for  the  appearance  of  his  ode  or  his  sonnet? 
The  principle  is  the  very  same,  and  the  pecuniaiy 
risk  much  less.  Many  of  the  popular  periodical 
works  of  the  day,  nearly  or  wholly  reject  poetry. 
Save  in  known  or  special  cases,  the  lazy  editors 
will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  read  anything  in 
rhyme.  Some  of  them  go  the  length  saucily  to 
announce  that  they  want  no  verses,  and  will  re- 
ceive none.  In  short,  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  commencement  of  the  system  we  have 
suggested— one  which,  we  are  convinced,  would 
work  well  for  both  versemen  and  prosers— ^ving 
to  one  class  an  opportunity  of  coming  fairly  before 
the  world,  despite  of  editorial  feud  or  favour;  and 
saving  the  other  a  world  of  what  they  conceive 
trouble.  Leaving  to  *'the  Trade"  this  idea  of  a 
periodical  Anthology  with  a  guaranteed  circulation 
of  10,000,  for  the  right  of  appearing  in  which, 
unknown  poets,  like  advertisers,  must  pay  by  the 
scale, — ^we  pass  to  a  more  congenial  theme,  those 
poeU^  namely,  who,  bearing  the  true  impress,  are 
kindly  or  proudly  welcomed  to  our  own  Feast. 

To  sweeten,  and  to  attune  the  minds  of  our 
readers  to  the  tliemes  before  them,  and  to  correct  the 
very  prosaic  or  common-sensical  tendency  of  our 
remarks  on  the  revolution  in  the  publication  and 
marketable  value  of  the  mediocre  verse  which 
abounds  in  the  present  day,  and  which  we  hold  to 
be  one  of  its  most  humanizing  and  hopeful  features, 
we  select,  as  an  opening  piece,  a  Grand  Overture, 
the  following  poem,  descriptive — and  the  word  is 
inapt  and  cold — of  the  exalted  destinies,  the  high 
calling,  of  the  Creative  Poet ;  and  significant  of 
the  value,  to  all  mankind,  of  his  art  or  his  inspi- 
ration—of, in  brief,  that  heaven-born  instinct  which 
men  name  jioetical  genius. 


THK  poet's  death  SONG. 

Qnem  nee  fiuna  de&m,  nee  fhlmina,  nee  minitanti 
Mnrmure  compieMit  coelnm :  Bed  eo  nugis  acrem 
Irritet  Tirtutem  animi ;  confrigera  at  arete 
Natone  primus  poitaram  eUmatra  cnpiret., 
"Ergo  vivida  tIb  animi  pervidt ;  et  extra 
Proeeaait  lon^e  flammantia  moenia  mnndi ; 
Atmie  onme  irnmfmimin  peragravit  mente,  animofoa ; 
Unde  xefeit  nobis  vietor  quid  possit  oriri, 
Quid  nequeat ;  finita  poteetas  denique  caimie 
Qoantam  sit  ratione,  atque  alte  tenninus  bsrens. 

Lacretios,  Lib.  i.  t.  69-78. 


A«f  ATM  wrS  mm  mt  ym  ummt. 


Aichiffladtfi 


Away ! — I  am  not  thine — away ! 

What  to  the  mighty,  Death,  art  thont 
Ay — ^let  thy  chill  creep  o*er  my  clay — 
Let  thy  dews  cling  upon  my  brow ; 
Take  all,  the  all  thon  canst,  of  mine. 
Vain  tyrant ! — I  am  none  of  thine. 

Deem'st  thou  it  triumph  to  release 

From  this  gross  flesh  the  subtile  mind ; 
Come  then — and  it  shall  bid  thee  peace, 
Since  all  too  long  hath  life  confined 
That  native  of  a  nobler  sphere. 
In  dim  and  fretftil  bondage  here. 

For  what  is  life— the  life  of  clay— 

What — but  to  trail  a  galling  chain 
From  hour  to  hour,  firom  day  to  day, 
Shut  from  the  sense  of  aught  save  pain ; 
A  veil  before  the  intense  soul 
Half-hiding  her  immortal  goal. 

Death  solves  the  chain — ^the  yeil  flings  wide, 

Bids  earth  to  fellow  eu-th  descend ; 
But  the  pure  principle,  denied 
Long  with  its  element  to  blend. 
Or  raised  from  dreams,  or  loosed  from  strife. 
Its  touch  remits  to  certain  life. 

Irradiant  emanation  thou 

From  primal  Light's  transcendent  throDe,- 
Immortal  Effluence,  which  did'st  flow 
From  the  Imperishable  One  ; 
That  passing  yeil— that  breaking  spell, 
Hides  thee  from  the  Ineffkble. 

Yet  not  in  vain  the  bondage  borne. 

For  soul  doth  dignify  her  cell. 
As  through  a  cayem's  pores  the  mom, 
So,  through  the  frail  tabernacle. 
Some  rays  of  glory  may  transpire, 
Some  sparkles  of  empyreal  fire  ; 

Gleams  of  the  splendour  basely  mewed, 

As,  by  that  princeling  fool  of  yore, 
Mind's  glorious  martyr,  unsubdued, 
To  bid  eternity  adore 
The  genius,  whose  lore  divine 
Transformed  his  dungeon  to  a  shrine. 

Spirit  of  Song— Oh  I  when  the  world 

Shall,  duly  wielded,  know  thy  migbt ; 
And  selfishness  and  wrong  be  hurled 
Back  to  the  central  realm  of  night ; 
Then — ^nor  till  then — thy  sons  may  own 
Their  hope,  their  aim,  their  guerdon  won. 

The  spirit  found  mo : — through  my  heart. 

And  on  my  brain  that  spirit  poured 
Knowledge,  'twas  transport  to  impart, 
By  impartation  deepUer  stored : 
For  thus  inspired, — I  deemed  my  mind 
The  moral  treasury  of  mankind. 

Oh  for  the  ecstatic  thoughts  that  flashed. 

Like  keenest  lightnings,  througb  my  biain ; 
Oh  for  the  wares  of  impulse  dashed 
Upon  my  heart,  thence — thence  agiin 
Dashed  on  the  world,  to  whelm  despair, 
And  wake  electric  pulses  there. 
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The  irorld  has  heard', — nor  all  in  Tain  ; 
There  be  who  treasure  deep  the  rede, 
^^^^y»  though  few — I  see  that  train 
Swell  like  a  torrent  in  its  speed  ; 
And  thoughts  like  these  have  made  to  me 
This  span  an  immortality. 

And  what  though  none  had  heard,  and  none 

Obeyed  the  energic  impulse  wrought ; 
Fame  is  the  breath  of  man  alone. 
There  is  eternity  in  Thought, 
It  were  the  same  though  Tru£'s  rebound 
None  echo  saye  my  heart's  had  found. 

One  source  mine  inspiration  knew. 
Mind  deathless,  uniyersal,  dear  ; 
Or  wheresoe'er  that  influence  drew 
Material  forms  within  its  sphere, 
And  power,  and  awe,  and  beauty  grew 
From  their  embrace  before  my  view. 

These  were  to  me  as  types — I  sought 
Their  subtle  spirit — drinking  thence 
Thoughts,  truths,  emotions,  such  as  wrought 
Snblimest  spiritual  evidence ; 
No  sordid,  blind  devotion — mine 
Worshipped  the  spirit, — not  the  thrine. 

Thus  through  the  vast  and  the  minute 
Nature  with  mind  my  mind  imbued  ; 
The  flower  upspringing  at  my  foot, 
The  giant  of  the  solitude. 
The  dew  whereon  did  twilight  sleep, 
Ocean's  immeasurable  deep. 

The  glow-worm  in  my  path^ — the  heaven 

Thick  sown  with  stars,  as  my  own  breast 
With  fantasies, — the  cloud-storm  driven. 
Or  borne  on  gentlest  gales  of  rest, 
Became  as  wells  of  truth  to  me. 
Deep  truth,  and  deeper  mystery. 

But  man — the  immortal  reptile — ^man, 

My  brother, — ^how  on  him  my  gaze 
Was  rooted  ! — Of  mind's  noblest  plan. 
That  wreck  sublime, — ^that  nnpierced  maze 
Of  tangled  thoughts,  and  clashing  creeds, — 
That  Eden  overgrown  vrith  weeds ; 

Centre  of  dissonant  sympathies, 

Love,  hate,  scorn,  admiration  blent ; 
Now,  servile  slave  of  vain  caprice. 
Now,  scarce  less  than  omnipotent. 
Now  bathed  in  heaven  his  glorious  brow. 
Wallowing  in  earth's  pollution  now. 

From  what  mine  eyes  beheld,  I  turned 

To  the  nnbeheld,  my  soul  before  ; 
And  my  heart's  inspiration  burned, 
As  central  flame,  to  teach  him  lore. 
Which,  like  the  Titan's  pilfer'd  fire, 
Should  wake  ineffable  desire  ; 

The  glow  and  energy  of  soul 

Enkindle  wide  ;  give  truth  to  reign, — 
Self  s  dreary  dissonance  control, 
Weave  sympathy's  electric  chain. 
Till  man  with  man  in  concert  move, 
And  earth  become  the  fkne  of  love. 

And  what  my  lore — oh  while  I  saw 

Whence  all  the  ills  of  mortals  sprang, 
Dissembled  truth, — ^perverted  law, — 
The  bigot's  venom — tyrant's  fang  ; — 
And,  champion  in  the  world's  deep  wrong, 
Poured  my  indignant  soul  in  song ; 

While  truths  prophetic  did  inspire 

High  hope,  and  impulse  new  defined, 
How  should  the  pulses  of  my  lyre 
Thrill ;  but  to  tones  that  stir  mankind 
To  hate,  and  scorn  no  less  than  hate. 
Their  force  and  &aad|--*to  emancipate 


The  mind,  which  lives  in  all, — ^through  all, — 

From  hoary  superstition's  yoke, 
Thdt  Dagon,  yet  untaught  to  fall ; 
(No  single  arm  may  deal  its  stroke  ;) 
But  with  miuled  heart,  and  dauntless  brow, 
I've  taught  to  make  the  idol  bow. 

Rouse  ye — my  fellows  of  mankind — 

Crouch  not  before  a  mortal  throne  ; — 
Bend  to  no  chains,  save  those  of  mind, — 
No  empire,  save  its  empire,  own  ; 
Freedom  its  banner — ^love  its  might, — 
Wisdom  its  law, — ^its  sceptre  light. 

Tis  not  for  me  that  hour  to  view. 

That  hour,  remote  perchance,  yet  sure. 
Which  disenthrals  the  world ; — ^but  you. 
Look  forward, — ^pant^ — ^aspire^ — endure, — 
And  struggle  on,  howe'er  vrithstood. 
Through  hells  of  fire,  and  seas  of  blood. 

'Tis  not  for  me — that  hour — the  thrall 

Is  on  you  yet, — ^that  thrall  of  hell ; — 
But  bid  it  cease,  and  cease  it  shall ; 
Scatter  the  mists  inscrutable 
By  priestly  knaves  and  despotQ  thrown 
Bound  Truth's  and  Bight's  eternal  throne. 

What  I  can  ye  stoop  the  suppliant  knee ; 

Yield  homage  to  a  fellow  clod  t 
Arise — resolve — ^unite — ^be  free — 
And  worship  mind — ^the  only  god  : 
Be  all  religion  thus  defined. 
For  mind  is  God, — and  God  is  mind. 

Fling  vfide  the  casement : — ^blessed  air 

That  bear'st  the  Godhead's  gift  above, 
Now,  while  the  spirit  lingers  there, 
WMch  may  thy  fragrance  feel  and  love 
Come  to  my  brow, — and  cool  my  lips, 
And  soothe  these  eyes  in  their  eclipse. 

And  thou  bright  orb— to  me  that  wast 

The  image  of  the  eternal  light, — 
Give  of  thy  glorious  fiood  the  last — 
Last  draught  to  cheer  this  sinking  sight ; 
A  moment  more,  and  I  shall  be 
Radiant  as  thou,  and  fieet,  and  firee.  ^ 

Borne  on  thy  beams, — a  kindred  beam ; 

Wafted  on  air, — ^a  subtile  plume  ; 
Pure  as  my  fancy's  youngest  dream. 
While  these  shall  dwindle  in  the  tomb, — 
My  spirit  shall  its  life  immerse 
Within  the  spiritual  universe. 

Faint  throbs  my  pulse— and  fainter  still ; 

Dim,  and  more  dim  the  mortal  ray  ; 
Unshrinking  mind — unconquered  vnll. 
Leave  the  chill  phantom  all  his  prey. 
This  fiesh — these  bones — of  all  bereft 
Save  of  the  worship  ye  have  left. 

See — see — thou  dost— thy  fearless  course  : 

Lo  the  eternal  presence  nigh. 
Hence — in  thine  elemental  force. 
Care — chance — change— destiny  defy  ; 
Death— take  thy  due — I  scorn  thy  might. 
Burst  from  thy  clod — thou  prisoned  light.       H.  D. 

Much  less  vigorous  than  this  noble  burst  are  the 
subjoined  lines;  but  they  are  in  the  same  key- 
note, and  may  aptly  conclude  the  preparation  for 
our  varied  banquet. 

TO  THE  SPIRIT  01'  POETRY. 

Spirit  of  Song !  celestial  infiuence  I 
That  pourest  thy  bright  visions  o'er  the  mind 
Of  the  rapt  poet,  like  the  gorgeous  clouds 
Of  summer's  fairy  sky — bright  visitant ! 
That  choosest  tiiy  abode  within  the  breast 
Of  Heaven's  most  favoured  ones,  and  makest  it 
An  oracle>  to  which  the  nations  thrQog 
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Aod  fondly  worship,  as  the  heayenly  straiiis 

Swell  from  their  Delphian  shrine — thy  magic  power 

Doth  make  man  all  immortal, — shuffles  off 

The  weary  burden  of  o*er-cumbering  clay, 

And  lendeth  him  a  spirit  that  can  soar 

On  the  strong  pinions  of  unfettered  thought ! 

Thou  art  fair  Nature's  loTer !  and  thy  soul 

Is  aye  familiar  with  her  changeM  moods 

And  ever- varying  features, — and  in  all. 

With  an  ecstatic  fondness,  thou  behold'st 

Beauties,  congenial  to  thy  pliant  thought, 

And  wild  chamelion  fancy.    In  thy  son, 

The  Bard,  thou  dost  instil  this  yearning  love 

Of  Nature's  charms,  till,  with  a  suitor's  haste, 

He  registers  within  his  heart  each  look, 

Each  accent,  till  his  mind  can  paint, 

At  will,  a  fair  resemblance — ^like  the  lake 

That  mirrors  rocks,  and  woods,  and  changing  skies. 

Thus  doats  the  poet,  till  he  longs  to  be 

A  part  of  that  he  worships — ^would  become 

An  immaterial  feeling,  that  could  taste 

All  Nature's  wild  delights — a  thing  made  up 

Of  incorporeal  rapture  and  light  air. 

Then  would  his  wayward  fimcy  love  to  flit 

Within  the  silver  mooAbeams,  as  they  dance 

From  heaven  to  earth,  and  tremulously  shine 

On  the  unfooted  mountains,  or  along 

The  blue  lake  glance,  when  midnight  fiuries  play ; 

Or  mingle  in  the  rosy  virgin  cloud. 

The  earliest  that  rises  to  proclaim 

Hyperion's  coming ; — or  to  hurl  itself 

Amid  the  roaring  tempest  as  it  sweeps 

Across  the  boundless  main  ;  or  in  the  flash 

Of  the  wild  thunder  burst  from  the  black  sky, 

And  crush  to  dust  the  everlasting  hills ! 

Spirit  of  Poesy !  within  the  heart 

Of  man  thine  empire  is,  and  at  thy  throne 

The  proudest  of  the  earth  must  bend  ;  thy  children  we 

The  monarchs  of  friturity — their  wreath 

Lives  longer  than  the  regal  crown — their  lyres 

Are  prouder  monuments  than  marble  piles, — 

And  Shakspeare's,  Milton's,  Byron's  genius  crowns 

With  immortality  a  nation's  name. 

£yery  one  most  sympathize  in  the  motive  which 
leads  us  to  give  precedence  to  a  few  specimens  of  the 
posthumous  poems  of  Robert  Niooll  ;  a  light  too 
early  extinguished,  some  scattered  rays  of  whose 
genius  have  already  brightened  these  pages.  Ro- 
bert NicoU,  at  the  time  of  his  premature  death, 
left  a  good  many  poems  which  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. His  volume,  entitled  Poems  and  Lyrics^ 
published  about  two  years  before  his  death,  and 
when  he  was  a  mere  lad,  has  long  been  out  of 
print.  In  the  intervening  period  inquiries  have 
repeatedly  been  made  for  it,  from  London,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield,  where  his  genius,  and  the  bright 
promise  that  was  around  him,  had  been  appreci- 
ated by  a  few  persons  of  kindred  feeUngs, — compa- 
ratively unknown  and  obscure  as  NicoU  lived  and 
died.  His  humble,  but  truly  worthy  and  respect- 
able, fanuly,  have,  for  this  reason,  and  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  memory  of  him  in  whom  they  natu- 
rally placed  so  much  pride  and  hope,  resolved  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Poems  and  Lyrics, 
together  with  the  posthunf&us  pieces,  which  are  nu- 
merous. The  greater  part,  or  probably  all  of  these 
new  poems,  were  written  in  ^gland,  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  NicoU's  life,  while  consumption 
was  rapidly  undermining  his  strength,  and  while  he 
was  doing  manful  battle  for  the  cause  so  precious  to 
liis  heart,-^he  cause  of  the  People,  of  his  brother 
poor  men,^asEditor  of  ih<d Leeds  Times  iie?rspaper. 


Robert  Nicoll,  though  he  could  not  have  been 
wholly  without  some  modest  consciousness  of  the 
genius  which  is  seen  even  in  his  most  hasty  effu- 
sions^ regretted  the  rashness  of  his  first  publica- 
tion,— much  as  it  has  been  admired,— «nd  resolved 
that  he  would  publish  no  more  verses,  until  be  was 
sure  that  he  was  entitled  to  appear  before  the 
world  claiming  the  proud  and  glorious  name  of 
Poet,  Yet  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  bre&thtitl 
forth  than  composed  poetry,  in  every  day  of  his 
brief  career,  until  finally  prostrated  by  that  &tal 
and  insidious  malady,  against  which  the  roere 
strength  of  his  will  long  bore  him  up.  A  good  de&l 
of  Nicoll's  original  verse  is  supposed  to  be  either 
lost  or  scattered  about.  Some  of  what  exists  is 
imperfect  or  unfinished,  and  must  now  so  remain. 
Yet  the  pure  ore  lies  richly  imhedded  there,  and 
the  dross  will  crumble  away  of  itself,  and  be  disre- 
garded. 

As  specimens  of  the  original  poems  which  are  to 
appear  in  the  projected  Collection,  we  select  the 
following  pieces,  which  are  mainly  recommend^ 
to  us  by  their  brevity  or  nationality: — 

THOUGBIB  OF  tt£AVC!(. 
BY  ROBERT  NIOOJLU 

High  thoughts ! 

They  tome  and  go, 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listHiing  niaidea, 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladness 
laden: 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  eome— 
When  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum— 
When  the  stars,  dew-drops  of  the  summer  aky, 
Watch  oyer  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye — 

While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river, 
And  the  quiet  heart 

From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 
Forgotten  whole. 
And  Heaven  lives  » 

In  the  blessed  soul  I 

High  thoughts ! 

They  are  with  me 

When  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thy  morning  melody 
Abroad  into  the  sky,  thou.  Throstle  I  poorest. 
When  the  young  sunbeams  glance  among  the  ttecs— 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees — 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  tideket  heard  V-^ 

Where  the  owl  flitteth. 
Where  the  roe  sttteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleepiag  there  9 
WhUe  nature's  pmyer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  aU  is  glory 
And  Joy  to  ne ! 

High  thoughts  1 

They  are  my  own 

When  I  am  resting  on  a  mountain's  bosom, 
And  see  below  me  strown 
The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  rirtoisWoffOtt; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow— 
When  I  can  follow  every  fitfVil  riiadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  vnnds  amons  the  coni| 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  pome; 
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Where  blne-bell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together. 
And  fltf  doth  oome 
The  Sabbath  bell, 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  Nature's  heart : 
Hearen  is  before  me — 
God!  Thou  art! 
High  thoughts ! 
They  risit  as 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkened; 
They  come  to  bless, 
After  the  yanities  to  which  we  hearkened : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  inherit)— 
Bursts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sunslune, 
A  winged  thou^t,  which  bids  ns  not  repine ! 
In  joy  and  gladness, 
In  mirth  and  sadness. 
Come  signs  and  tokens ; 
Life's  angel  brings, 
Upon  its  wings, 
Thoee  bright  communinga 

The  80^  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  Heaven 
So  pure  and  deep ! 

MT  0R4NDPATHER. 
BY  BOBERT  NICOLL. 

Hale  be  thy  honest  trusty  heart, 

And  hale  thy  held  and  snawy  pow, 
The  hand  of  eld  ne'er  ftarrowed  o'er 

A  baulder  or  a  manlier  brow. 
The  laddie  wha  was  ance  thy  pet, 

Has  been  in  places  far  awa', 
Bat  he  thy  marrow  hasna  met 

Amang  the  great  nor  yet  the  sma'. 

Ance  proud  aneuch  was  I  to  sit 

Beside  thee  in  the  muirland  kirk, 
A  ruling  elder— ane  o'  weight, 

Nae  wonder  though  your  oe  did  smirk : 
And  braw  aneuch  was  I  to  find 

My  head  the  preacher's  hand  upon. 
While  by  the  kirkyard  stile  he  cracked 

Of  haly  things  wi'  Elder  John  I 

.Vnd  syne  as  hame  alang  the  muir 

I  prattling  by  your  side  did  rin, 
Ye  mind  how  ye  rebuked  thae  thochts— 

And  ca'd  them  Tanity  and  sin. 
But  pennies  frae  your  auld  breek  pouch 

Wi'  dauds  o'  counsel  ye  would  gie, 
The  last  war  gude — ^but  aye  the  first 

I  liket  best,  I  winna  lee  ! 

Thy  daily  fireside  worship  dwalls 

Within  this  inmost  soul  of  mine. 
Thy  earnest  prayer — sae  prophet  like— 

For  a'  on  earth  I  wadna'  tyne. 
And  you  and  granny  sang  the  Psalms 

In  haly  rapt  sincerity ; — 
My  granny— -dinna  greet,  auld  man — 

She 's  looking  down  on  you  and  me. 

Can  I  forget  how  lang  and  weel 

The  carritches  ye  made  me  read  I 
Or  yet  the  apples — ^rosie  anes — 

I  gat  to  gar  me  mend  my  speed  t 
Can  I  forget  affection's  words. 

That  fne  your  lips  like  pearls  ran  I 
Can  I  forget  the  heart  that  prayed 

To  see  me  aye  an  honest  man! 

And  mind  ye  how  we  gat  us  beuks, 

And  read  wi'  mickle  care  and  skill, 
Until  ye  thocht  this  head  wad  wag 

The  poopit's  haly  place  intil  1 
For  mony  an  idle  whim  of  mine 

Wad  my  auld  father  journeys  gang ; 
His  auld  heart  danced  when  I  did  right, 

And  sair  it  griered  when  I  did  wrang. 


But  mair  than  a' — frae  benks  sae  auld-^ 

Fne  mony  treasured  earnest  page, 
Thou  traced  Ibr  me  the  march  of  Trnth| 

The  path  of  Right  from  age  to  age : 
A  peasant  auld  and  puir  and  deaf 

Bequeathed  this  legacy  to  me, 
I  was  his  baim—he  filed  my  loul 

With  loye  for  Liberty  I 

Be  blessings  on  thy  reTerend  head, 

I  dinna  need  for  thee  to  pray ; 
The  path  is  narrow,  but  nae  een 

E'er  saw  thee  ttom  it  stray. 
God  bears  his  ancient  servants  up 

He's  borne  thee  since  thy  life  began*—* 
I'm  noble  by  descent — ^thy  graTe 

WiU  hold  an  honest  man. 

THB  MAXBLEftS  RIVULEt. 
BY  BOBSRT  RIOOLL. 

We  met  within  a  Highland  glen — 

Where,  wandering  to  and  fro 
Amid  the  rushes  and  the  broom^ 

A  pilgrim  thou  didst  go. 
Tripping  betwixt  thy  gowany  banks 

I  heard  thv  tinkling  feet, 
While  with  thy  solitary  voice 

The  primrose  thoa  didst  greet ! 

Then,  nameless  stream,  I  imaged  thee 

A  pure  and  happy  child. 
Whose  soul  is  filled  with  guileless  love, 

Its  brain  with  ftncies  ^d ; 
Which  vnmders  'mid  the  haunts  of  men, 

Through  solfering,  care,  and  fear. 
Pouring  its  waking  tiioaghts  and  dreams^ 

In  nature's  ikithftil  ear ! 

Like  brothers,  streamlet,  forth  we  fared, 

Upon  a  July  mom, 
And  left  behind  us  rocky  steep, 

And  mountain  wastes  forlorn. 
Where'er  thy  murmuring  footstep  strayed. 

Along  with  thee  I  went ; 
Thy  haunts  were  nature's  fenes,  and  I 

Was  therewith  weU  content. 

Adown  by  meadows  green  we  roved. 

Where  children  sweet  were  playing, 
We  glided  through  the  glens  of  green, 

T^ere  lambkins  feir  were  straying. 
We  lingered  where  thy  lofty  banks 

Were  clad  with  bush  and  tree. 
And  where  the  linnet's  sweetest  song 

Was  sung  to  welcome  thee. 

Then  came  the  forest  dark  and  deep ; 

As  throiigh  its  shade  we  went 
The  leaves  and  boughs,  with  foliage  bowed, 

Were  with  thy  waters  blent. 
And  through  the  leafV  veil  the  sun 

FeU  lone,  and  fitfelly, 
To  kiss  thy  waves,  that  fit>m  the  hill 

Came  flowing  on  with  me. 

And  when  we  left  the  wildwood  shade, 

From  fields  of  ripened  grain 
The  reapers  song  came  sweetly  down. 

And  thine  re^ed  again. 
Away  we  went  by  hut  and  hall. 

Away  by  cottage  lone. 
Now  lingering  by  a  patch  of  wood, 

Now  moving  heedless  on  ! 


Where  praying  monks  had  been  we 

And  aU  was  silent  there. 
Save  when  thy  voice  the  echoes  waked. 

Which  heani  the  hermit's  prayer. 
We  passed  by  thickets  green  and  old. 

By  craggy  rocks  so  steep. 
And  o'er  leaf-shadowed  waterfalls, 

We  cheerily  did  leap ! 
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And  then  a  spot  upon  ns  burst, 

Where  hills  on  either  side 
Rose  up,  all  clad  in  coppioe-wood, 

Which  rock  and  steep  did  hide. 
The  ivy  clasped  each  stone  and  bash, 

Thou  flow'dst  along  between  ; 
While  rock  and  riyer,  bird  and  flower. 

Filled  up  the  glorious  scene. 

By  happy  homes  of  toiling  men. 

We  this  sweet  day  have  passed, 
And  have  enjoyed  each  sight  and  sound. 

As  though  it  were  our  last : 
And  now  we  loiter  lazily, 

Beneath  the  setting  sun  ; 
My  journey  ends  when  starlight  comes. 

Thine  is  not  well  begun  ! 

Now,  Highland  streamlet,  ere  we  part. 

Which  didst  thou  love  the  best. 
Of  all  weVe  seen  since,  silently, 

We  left  thy  Highland  nest  I 
LoTest  thou  best  the  meadow  green, 

Or  Highland  Ysdley  gray  t 
Or  lovest  thou  best  by  hazel  braes. 

At  eventide  to  stray ! 

Or  dost  thou  love  where  forest  trees. 

Thy  little  waves  are  laving ! 
Or  wealthy  fields,  where  golden  grain, 

Ripe,  to  the  sun,  is  waving ! 
The  rustle  of  thy  fleety  foot. 

Upon  my  ear  doth  fall — 
Thou  stream,  like  this  fVill  heart  of  mine, 

Dost  dearly  love  them  all  I 

Without  a  name,  and  all  unknown, 

Fair  streamlet,  though  thou  art. 
Be  still  unchristened  !  but  I'll  keep 

Thy  murmurs  in  my  heart. 
My  story  of  thy  pilgrimage 

Will  to  the  careless  tell. 
How  much  of  love  and  beauty  in 

Unnoted  things  do  dwell. 

OUR  AULD  HEARTHSTAKE. 
BY  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

Whare  ance  the  cosie  fire  was  bien,    * 

The  winter  rain-drap  owrie  fa's ; 
My  father's  flure  vri'  grass  la  green, 

And  roofless  are  the  crumbUu'  wa's. 
Auld  thochts,  auld  times,  upo*  my  heart 

Are  backward  rowin'  ane  by  ane : 
Well  bow  our  houghs  and  hae  a  crack 

About  them  on  our  auld  hearthstane ! 

Our  laigh  cot-house  I  mind  Ai'  weel : 

On  ae  side  mither  spinning  sat. 
Droning  auld  sonnets  to  her  wheel ; 

And  purring  by  her  side  the  cat. 
Anent  was  sair-toiled  father's  chair, 

Wha  tauld  us  stories,  sad  and  lane, 
O'  puir  folk's  waes,  until  we  wished 

Them  a'  beside  our  cosh  hearthstane  I 

And  whan  the  supper-time  was  o'er. 

The  Beuk  was  tane  as  it  should  be. 
And  heaven  had  its  trysted  hour 

Aneath  that  sooty  auld  rooftree : 
Syne  ilka  wean  was  sung  to  sleep 

Wi'  sangs  o'  deeds  and  ages  gane  ; 
And  rest  was  there  until  the  sun 

Cam  blinkin'  on  our  auld  hearthstane. 

Auld  stane,  had  ye  a  heart  to  feel, 

Ye  wad  been  blythe  as  ony  kitten. 
To  hear  o'  ilka  sang  and  reel, 

And  prank  made  up  while  round  ye  sittin'. 
How  days  o'  feastin'  cam,  wi'  speed, 

Whan  dubs  were  hard  as  ony  bane, 
How  Pace  and  Yule  and  Halloween 

War  keepit  round  our  auld  hearthstane, 


Whan  winter  nichts  grew  white  and  laog^ 

The  lads  and  lasses  cam  wi*  spinning, 
And  mony  a  joke  and  mony  a  sang 

Gaed  round  while  wheels  were  busy  xiimmg. 
And  syne  whan  ten  cam  round  about. 

Ilk  lassie's  joe  her  wheel  has  ta'en. 
And  courting  o'er  the  rigs  they  gang. 

And  leave  us  and  our  auld  heart^tane ! 

And  mickle  mair  1  could  nnfiinld. 

How  yearly  we  gat  rantin'  kiins ; 
And  how  the  minister  himsel' 

Cam  duly  carritchin'  the  bairns : 
Vow,  sic  a  face  !  I  tremble  yet ! 

Gosh  guide's  1  it  was  an  awfii'  ane ; 
It  gart  our  hearts  come  to  our  mouths, 

While  cowrin'  round  our  auld  hearthstane ! 

Weel,  weel,  the  wheels  are  broken  now, 

The  lads  and  lasses  auld  or  dead. 
The  green  grass  o'er  their  graves  doth  groir, 

Or  grfry  hairs  theek  their  aged  head. 
My  parents  baith  are  far  avra'. 

My  brithers  fechtin',  toilin'  men, 
It  warms  my  heart  unto  them  a'. 

The  sight  o'  this  our  auld  hearthstane ! 

When  I  forget  this  wee  auld  house. 

When  I  forget  what  here  was  taogbt, 
My  head  vnll  be  o'  little  use. 

My  heart  be  rotten,  worse  than  naaght 
Sin'  birds  could  sing  upo'  thae  wa's, 

I've  been  in  chaumers  mony  ane ; 
But  ne'er  saw  I  a  hearth  like  this. 

No,  naething  like  our  auld  heaithstaoe. 

Hearthstane !  though  wae,  I  needna  greet, 

What  gude  on  earth  wad  whinging  do! 
The  earth  has  fouth  o'  trusty  hearts, 

Let  him  wha  doubts  it  speir  at  yoa. 
Ae  wish  hae  I — that  brither  man. 

The  warld  o'er,  were,  bluid  and  bane. 
Sic  truthAi',  honest,  trusty  chields. 

As  ance  sat  round  our  auld  hearthstane. 

WE  ARE  LOWLT. 
BY  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

We  are  lowly — very  lowly. 

Misfortune  is  our  crime. 
We  have  been  trodden  under  foot 

Frem  all  recorded  time. 
A  yoke  upon  our  necks  is  laid, 

A  burden  to  endure  ; 
To  suffer  is  our  leg^My, 

The  portion  of  Uie  poor ! 

We  are  lowly — very  lowly — 

And  scorned  firom  day  to  day, 
Yet  we  have  something  of  our  own 

Power  cannot  take  avray. 
By  tyrants  we  are  toiled  to  death— 

By  cold  and  hunger  killed  ; 
But  peace  is  in  our  hearts,  it  speaks 

Of  duUes  all  fulfilled ! 

We  are  lowly — ^very  lowly — 

Nor  house  nor  land  have  we. 
But  there's  a  heritage  for  us 

While  we  have  eyes  to  see. 
They  cannot  hide  the  lovely  stais. 

Words  in  creation's  book — 
Although  they  hold  their  fields  and  Uim, 

Corrupted  by  our  look  ! 

We  are  lowly — ^very  lowly — 
And  yet  the  fairest  flowers, 

That  by  the  wayside  raise  their  eyes- 
Thank  God  they  stiU  are  ours! 

Ours  is  the  streamlet's  mellow  voice, 
And  onrs  the  common  dew — 

We  still  dare  gaze  on  hill  and  phuO| 
And  field  and  neadow  too  I 
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We  are  lowly — ^rery  lowly — 

But  when  the  cheerfhl  Spring 
Comes  forth  with  flowers  upon  her  feet 

To  hear  the  throstle  sing. 
Although  we  dare  not  seek  the  shade 

Where  haunt  the  forest  deer — 
The  waving  leavee  we  still  can  see, 

The  Aymniji^  hirda  can  hear  ! 

We  are  lowly — very  lowly — 

Onr  hedgerow  paths  are  gone, 
Where  woodbines  laid  their  fairy  hands 

The  hawthorn's  breast  npon. 
Yet  slender  mercies  still  are  left 

And  heaven  doth  endure, 
And  hears  the  prayers  that  upward  rise 

From  the  aflUcted  poor  I 

we'll  a'  go  pu'  the  heather, 
bt  bo  bert  nicoll. 

Well  a'  go  pu*  the  heather — 

Oar  byres  are  a*  to  theek  : 
Unless  the  peat-stack  get  a  hap, 

We'll  a'  be  smoored  wi'  reek. 
Wi'  ranting  sang,  awa  well  gang, 

''While  summer  skies  are  blue ;" 
To  fend  against  the  Winter  cauld 

The  heather  we  will  pu'. 

I  like  to  pa'  the  heather, 

We're  aye  sae  mirthfU'  where 
The  sunshine  creeps  atour  the  crags. 

Like  ravelled  golden  hair. 
^Iiere  on  the  hill  tap  we  can  stand, 

Wi'  joyffci*  heart  I  trow. 
And  mark  ilk  grassy  bank  and  holm. 

As  we  the  heather  pu'. 

I  like  to  pu'  the  heather — 

Where  harmless  lambkins  run, 
Or  lay  them  down  beside  the  bum. 

Like  gowans  in  the  sun  ; 
Where  ilka  foot  can  tread  upon 

The  heath-flower  wat  wi'  dew. 
When  comes  the  stames  ower  the  hill. 

While  we  the  heather  pu*. 

I  like  to  pu*  the  heather. 

For  ane  can  gang  awa. 
But  no  before  a  glint  o'  love 

On  some  anes  e'e  doth  fa'. 
Sweet  words  we  dare  to  whisper  there, 

**  My  hinny  and  my  doo," 
Till  maistly  we  wi'  joy  could  greet 

As  we  the  heather  pu'. 

We'll  a'  go  pu'  the  heather — 

For  at  yon  mountain  fit 
There  stands  a  broom  bush  by  a  bum, 

Whare  twa  young  folk  can  sit. 
He'll  meet  me  there  at  morning's  rise. 

My  beautiftal  and  tme. 
My  other's  said  the  word — the  mom 

The  heather  we  will  pu*. 

THE  BRAMBLE. 
BT  ROBERT  NICOLL. 

Be  the  bramble  in  the  berry. 

Or  be  it  in  the  flower; 
Or  be  it  bare  of  leaf  and  bud 

Waved  by  the  winter  shower ; 
That  creeping  bush  that  lowly  is. 

As  lowly  well  can  be. 
It  hath  a  charm — a  history — 

A  tale  that  pleases  me  ! 

When  black  grew  briimble  berries. 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  dawning  often  saw  us  set 

Where  mountain  waters  flow ; 


And  when  the  gruesome  gloaming  came 

To  keek  into  our  creel. 
It  found  a  fouth  o'  spotted  trout 

Whilk  we  had  tackled  weel  1 
The  bramble-berries  were  our  food, 

And  water  ms  our  wine. 
The  linnet  to  the  self-same  bush 

Came  after  us  to  dine. 
As  down  the  glen  at  e'en  we  gaed. 

The  lambies  round  us  bleated. 
And  we,  vri'  blythsome  hearts,  their  word 

To  ilka  rock  repeated ! 
Ajid  when  awa'  we  used  to  gang 

By  fieldpaths  green  and  lane, 
The  bramble  flowered  beside  our  feet. 

And  mantled  tree  and  stane ; 
And  wi'  the  hedgerow,  oak,  and  thom. 

Its  brandies  twisted  were. 
That  scarcely  through  the  wall  of  leaves 

Could  breathe  the  caller  air ! 
Then  be  the  bramble-berry  black. 

Or  be  it  in  the  flower, 
I  love  its  humble  lowliness 

For  sake  o'  days  run  ower ; 
And  grow  it  in  the  woods  sae  green, 

Or  grow  it  on  the  brae, 
I  like  to  meet  the  bramble  bush 

Where'er  my  footsteps  gae ! 

From  these  Bpecimens  our  readers  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  forthcoming  volume.  It  is  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Tait  for  the  benefit  of  NicoU's 
mother,  and  his  younger  brothers  and  sister — ^if  any 
benefit  shall  result  to  them  beyond  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  having  shown  all  the  honour  in  their 
power  to  his  memory.  The  work  must  possess 
eveiy  claim  which  the  author's  undoubted  genius, 
his  pure  and  unblemished  life,  his  ardent,  if  brief, 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  People,  and  Uie  affect- 
ing circumstances  under  which  the  Remains  of  the 
early  lost  poet  appear,  can  give  it.  It  is  the  work 
of  one  of  Uie  truest,  and  one,  moreover,  among  the 
highest,  of  the  national  poets  of  Scotland,— of  that 
race  of  peasant-sprung  bards  which  rose  with 
Bums,  and'  too  probably  ended  with  Robert 
Nicoll.  In  the  long  interval,  no  brighter  spirit 
than  his  has  risen  amidst  that  honoured  band,— 
though  he  died  ere  he  had  well  begun  to  live. 
Nicoll  was  just  ^m,  when  that  great  agricul- 
tural transition  was  rapidly  progressing,  if  not  al- 
most finished,  which  has  not  more  completely 
changed  the  face  of  Scotland  than  the  man- 
ners of  its  rural  population.  He  was,  while  a 
young  boy,  a  little  herd,  a  witness  of  it,  and  a 
sharer  in  its  attiendant  hardships;  and  the  last 
traces  of  the  rural  life  of  the  Scotland  of  Bums 
and  of  the  early  days  of  Scott,  of  the  primitive  and 
very  poor,  yet  of  the  pure,  the  happy,  the  merry, 
the  religious  Old  Times,  are  embalmed  in  the  pages 
in  which  he  sings  ^*of  the  loves,  and  joys,  and 
rural  pleasures  of  his  humbler  countrymen ;"  and 
the  rural  scenes  of  his  country.  Since  the  Immor- 
tal, who  first  used  these  words  to  describe  his  own 
glorious  mission,  no  one,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
has  shown  more  decided  signs  of  a  call  to  the  same 
high  vocation, — more  marked  tokens  of  the  same 
genial  inspiration,  than  Robert  Nicoll. 


Instead  of  attempting  to  classify  our  poetic 
gleanings,  as  we  have  formerly  done,  we  shall,  this 
season,  present  them  in  Groups,  or,  if  our  leaders 
will  allow  the  phrase,  as  Tableaux  Vivans* 
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GROUP  I4 

POEMS  RELATING  TO  LOVE  AND  LADIES. 

MY  ladt's  Picruiut. 

Since  Solomon,  the  singer  wiae. 
First  limned  his  love  in  glowing  dyes, 

Each  hard  will  paint  like  him ; 
Though  oft-times  dashed  the  purposed  hrush 
By  pride,  and  fear  uncalled  to  rush,] 
More  hopefhl  instincts  hrlm 

To-day.    A  spirit  whispers  &ir — 
Pursue  the  hint ;  thou  hast  her  there. 

Her  eye  is  like  the  bright  blue  flower, 
FuU-petalled  in  the  sunny  hour, 

But  in  the  oloudy,  shy ; 
Save  thai  I  nerer  yet  have  seen 
Clouds  mantling  o'er  that  brow  serene 
Infool  the  graeious  eye. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fhir, 
Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare  1 

Her  locks  are  like  the  leafy  twine 
Of  the  careless  curling  vine. 
And  sunny  as  the  May ; 
And  ever  as  in  sport  they  mote, 
Around  the  temple  of  my  love 
They  shed  a  golden  day. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fkir, 
Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare  I 


Her  cheeks  are  peaches  on  the 
A  kindly-chastened  retelry 

Of  mellow-mantling  blood ; 
Her  UpB  are  gently  round  and  red, 
Like  roses  half  in  blossom  spread, 
Half  lingering  in  the  bud. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fair, 
Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare ! 

Her  teeth,  as  pebbles  on  the  shore, 

When  summer's  sun  can  bleach  no  more, 
So  white  and  fresh  are  they ; 

Her  chin — ^to  poise  a  lingering  kiss 

So  rare  a  pedestal  as  thu 

Was  neyer  made  from  clay. 

Is  this  the  likeness  of  the  fkir, 
Spirit  of  my  wish,  declare ! 

Her  neck  is  smooth  as  the  beech  tree ; 
Her  breast — so  daisy^beds  you  see 
Upon  the  grassy  common ; 
Her  ^portment,  wisely  toned  between 
A  shepherd  maiden  and  a  queen. 

So  is  the  picture*-if  'fls  fkir, 
Part  of  my  Ioto  is  imaged  there. 

J»  S.  B* 

ERMENAtDS — ▲  COQUfins. 

Fancy  t  bring  me  all  thy  store 
To  paint  the  mistress  I  adore  : 
Bring  me  balms  of  Araby, 
With  her  odorous  breath  to  Tie ; 
Bring  the  moonlight-gleam  which  lies 
On  placid  lakes,  to  match  her  eyes ; 
Coral,  moisten'd  with  the  spray 
Of  glittering  oceans  far  away, 
To  equal  the  enchantment  shed 
O'er  her  dewy  lips  of  red  1 

In  the  fbrests'  upland  lawn, 
Silent  treads  the  stately  fkwn. 
The  mist  is  rising  tmm  the  hiU ; 
All  the  mighty  wood  lies  still. 
Breathless,  dark^ — sare  where  the  light 
Of  the  slant  sun  shines  clear  and  bright 
On  that  gentle  creature  ;  showing 
A  form  with  grace  and  beauty  glowing. 
Bring  that  step  to  match  the  slow. 
Proud  motion  of  her  limbs  of  snow. 

Bring  ttom  sea,  flrom  air,  and  earth, 
All  of  most  guzpusing  worth : 


Go  where  eyery  flow'r  is  fkirest ; 
Go  where  eyery  charm  is  rarest ; 
Bring  them  aU,  and  quick  they'll  fade 
Compared  with  matchless  Ennenaide  I 

One  other  task  remains  fbr  thee,^ 
Fancy,  then  thy  wing  is  flree. 
What  is't  the  vagrant  winds  are  whirling 
In  many,  a  strange  contortion  curiing. 
Hither,  thither,  light  it  flies. 
Wandering  'neath  these  summer  skies  i 

A  tenffMgjffinok  a  light  bird's  wing  I 
A  bri^t,*unBteady,  useless  thing  I 
Bring  that  feather,  'twill  be  laid 
Near  thy  bosom,  Ermenaide  t 
Emblem,  fkithfhl  and  sinoere. 
Of  thy  fickle  heart's  career  ; 
Pursued  till  folly's  hour  is  past. 
And  yalueless  when  won  at  last  I 

THE  BSIDB. 

Her  mother  has  kissed  her  brow, 

And  has  left  her  ibr  the  night; 
With  a  promise  to  call  her  early. 

As  soon  as  the  mom  is  light. 
That  she  may  braid  her  rayenhair, 

And  meet,  in  her  beauty's  pride, 
The  noble  and  stately  lord 

Who  to-morrow  will  make  her  his  briuf . 
Her  mother's  step  has  passed, 

And  a  shadow  of  grief  and  woe 
Has  come  o'er  the  maiden's  face, 

So  bright  but  a  moment  ago. 
But  away  all  thought  of  sorrow;— 

And  she  cast  her  tearfhl  eye 
On  the  jewels  and  the  dresses 

That  lay  neglected  by. 
And  she  diased  away  the  thought 

That  her  high  and  queenly  brow 
Might  ache  "neath  the  eastera  peari^ 

^Hiat  but  riyalled  its  glistening  mow. 
Was  a  dream  of  loye  of  bygone  days 

To  mar  a  life  like  her's. 
When  her  palace  might  be  her  temple, 

And  the  world  her  wonhipperst 
Could  she  think  of  past  yows  broksn 

When  she  pictured  times  to  be, 
And  herself,  of  each  splendid  scene, 

The  sole  bright  divinity,— 
At  whose  bidding  would  eyer  waji 

Pages  in  bower  and  hall ;       %  ^t^ 
And  whose  sphere  would  be  f^^Bb'^tuw 

The  court  and  the  festival  1^^^ 
She  thought  of  gorgeous  robes. 

She  thought  of  jewels  bright. 
Numerous  as  leaves  of  summer, 

Dazzling  as  stars  of  night. 
She  thought  of  the  murmur  soft  and  lov, 

Of  praise  that  her  ear  would  greet ; 
She  thought  of  the  glance  of  homi^ 

That  her  eye  woiUd  ever  meet. 
She  turned,  and  befbre  her  stood 

He  to  whom  she  had  vowed  to  b« 
The  partner  of  hearth  and  home 

In  grief  or  festivity. 
Her  mother  has  risen  up 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
And  has  pray^  for  her  daughter's  weal 

In  her  daily  orison. 
She  is  gone  to  her  daughter's  room 

With  a  soft  and  stealthy  pace. 
To  gaae  again  in  slumber 

On  that  loved  and  beauteous  £ice. 
But,  alas  I  and  where  is  she. 

On  whose  brow  was  to  be  set, 
Ere  the  coming  day  had  flown, 

A  bright  danling  coronet  \ 
Where  is  she  I  oh  I  where  is  she ! 

Has  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Stolen  her  for  his  bride 

BecauM  the  was  bo  fiur? 
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Or  hM  a  tribe  of  fairie« 

The  mighty  nuBcbief  wrought^ 
And  carried  her  away 

To  their  own  calm  ^  land  of  thoughtr' 
Or  has  a  band  of  angels  been 

For  their  deter  angel  sent, 
From  this  ^  dim  spot  **  to  take  her 

To  their  own  pore  element! 

She  is  dwelling  in  a  loTely  glen, 

Where  Tillage  bells  have  rung;   , 
Where  green  boughs  are  waving, 

Where  matin-birds  have  sang; 
Where  the  blue  sky  looks  deepest 

Through  the  openings  in  the  trees, 
Where  the  ear  is  refreshed 

By  the  murmur  of  the  bees. 
To  which  man  might  retire 

From  the  world's  uncertain  ways, 
**  And  fleet  his  time  carelessly. 

As  they  did  in  the  golden  days.'* 
And  bloom  is  on  her  cheek. 

And  gladness  in  her  eye; 
And  she  wakes  the  woods  with  song, 

And  her  voice  is  melody. 
And  her  light  step  is  bounding 

As  the  footsteps  of  the  roe; 
And  free  as  the  breezes. 

That  round  about  her  blow. 
Instead  of  bannered  halls 

With  their  chiviU^ns  amy, 
Is  the  '^  pomp  of  groves'*  and  fields, 

And  the  blue  arch  of  day. 
And  the  murmur  of  the  stream 

Is  the  music  which  die  hears; 
And  to  worship  Nature's  God, 

Is  the  lesson  which  it  bears. 
And  her  mother  has  forgiven 

The  errors  of  her  <^d; 
She  hath  viewed  her  forest  life; 

She  hath  looked  on  her  and  smiled. 
And  her  daughter  has  no  wish 

But  that  present  times  may  be 
Of  the  Aitnre  in  its  happiness. 

The  type  and  augury.  S. 

uadkiqal. 

Lucy's  eye  is  heavenly  blue, 
Ellen's  is^like  morning  dew 

That -spyrkles  in  the  sun ; 
Bat  who  vrith  Mary's  e'er  can  vie  I 
Ah !  none  possess  that  soft  gray  eye 

That  has  my  fimcy  won. 

Lucy's  hair  is  fkr  too  light, 
Ellen's  has  too  much  of  night. 

So  sombre  is  its  hue ; 
But  Mary's  is  such  glossy  brown, 
Her  ringlets  gracefUUy  fall  down 

Enchanting  to  the  view. 

Lucy  has  a  pretty  smile, 
EUeu  many  a  heart  will  wile 

From  out  its  resting-place ; 
But  Mary  is  so  sweetly  kind. 
Each  motion  has  so  much  of  mind. 

She'd  witoh  yon  with  her  grace ! 

Lucy  is  scarce  above  my  knee, 
Ellen's  stature  frightens  me. 

So  very,  wry  tall ; 
My  Mary  is  the  middle  height. 
Hep  figure's  graceful,  round,  yet  slight. 

Oh,  Mary  beats  them  all ! 

EUen  often  takes  the  pet, 
Lucy  is  a  young  coquette. 

And  smiles  on  two  or  three  ; 
But  Mary  's  constant,  firm,  and  true, 
As  soon  the  heavens  be  lost  to  riew 

As  Mary  change  from  me !  R.  H. 


CAHZONBT. 


BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL, 

It  was  no  dream, 
For  I  beheld  aifection's  sunlight  shine 

Around  my  steps, — while,  promising  sweet  rest, 

A  spirit  blest 
Drew  near,  and  smiled,  and  spoke :  the  voice  was  thine! 

Fair  was  the  wreath 
That  spirit  proffered,— but,  vile  serf  to  death. 

Vile  foe  to  life,  I  flung  the  flowers  away, 

And  'neath  the  sway 
Of  jealous  passion,  scorched  them  with  my  breath  ! 

Their  memory — shrined 
Within  my  hearth-speaks  loud :  I  hear  it  say, 

**  The  love,  by  doubt  once  chilled,  can  ne'er  return ; 

"  Vainly  shall  yearn 
^  The  heart  for  what  the  hand  so  madly  flung  away." 

THE  iRiBK  Patriot's  toast. 

The  Green  Isle's  beauteous  daughters— 

The  virtuous  and  fair  1 
From  out  their  warm  and  ardent  hearts, 

God,  keep  corroding  oare  t 
May  their  dieeks  ne'er  lose  the  rose's  tint — 

Their-  eyes,  the  witching  light 
Which  cheer'd  us  through  the  dreary  hours 

Of  cursed  oppression's  night. 
Oh,  daughters  of  my  fatherland, 

The  hour  is  drawing  nigh 
When  no  longer  on  your  bosoms 

A  daife  shi3l  piUow'd  lie  : — 
Nor  from  you  drink  the  draught  of  life- 
Ay,  it  will  come  ere  long. 
The  bonds  which  bind  us,  soon  must  break. 

The  tpeak  are  growing  strong  ! 

Let 's  toast  the  partners  of  our  bonds. 

The  sharers  of  our  grief, 
Whose  smiles  so  oft  have  lighten'd  us, 

And  given  our  souls  relief 
When  sinking  under  sorrow's  load  : — 

To  them,  fill  to  the  brim  I 
And  hey  that  echoes  not  my  toast 

My  malison  on  him. 

Here's  the  Green  Isle's  lovely  daughters. 

Of  £rin's  sons  the  pride  ! 
May  their  paths  be  strewn  with  sunshine — 

Their  days  all  peaceftil  glide — 
Their  bosoms'  rest  be  undisturb'd 

By  aught  of  grief  or  care  ; 
And  long  be  (as  they've  ever  been) 

As  virtuous,  as  ftiir  I  J.  p. 


TO 


My  dreams  are  of  thee  I— but  the  days  are  gone 

When  we  could  wander  by  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
And  I  may  gaze  upon  its  waves  alone. 
And  dream  of  happy  days  and  bright  hours  flown. 

While  thought,  incessant,  ever  turns  to  thee. 
And  art  thou  happy  in  thy  lowland  home? 

And  hast  thou  aU  forgot  thine  own  green  gleu. 
The  sandy  beach  vriiere  thou  wert  wont  to  roam. 
The  rugged  sea  crag  and  the  white  sea  foam- 
Forgotten  all  'mid  homes  of  stranger  men ! 
The  loved  companions  of  thine  earlier  day, 

The  friends  who  on  a  Summer's  even  with  tlice 
Were  wont,  along  the  sandy  beach,  to  stray. 
Watching  the  vrild  waves  in  their  billowy  play. 

While  the  red  sun  set  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 
And  o'er  the  golden  sand  to  greet  thee  then 

The  foamy  billows  came — yet  'neath  thy  gaze, 
Lest  they  too  boldly  greet  thee,  sank  again. 
As  'neath  thy  blue  eyes'  light  the  eyes  of  men 

Shrink  fl^m  the  beauty  which  they  meant  to  praise. 
Are  all  forgot  I  or,  whilst  the  wild  wind  raves 

In  gusts  unearthly  through  the  old  church  tower — 
Rustling  the  tall  rank  hemlock  o'er  the  graves — 
Thinkest  thou  ever  of  those  dark-blue  waves 

Whose  murmurs  reach'd  of  old  iJby  eunimer  bower  I 
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TO  A  F£LLOW«TBAVELL£R. 

Whence  art  tlxou !  lady,  with  the  heayenly  eyes  1 

And  wherefore  joameying  to  join  the  crowd ! 
Where  many  sounds,  all  inharmonioas,  rise. 

Until  the  smoky  atmosphere  is  load 
With  sayage  execration  ;  and  the  ones 

Of  human-snffering's  voice  of  many  a  note, 
Are  drowned,  amidst  unfeeling  things  that  float 

Like  ice-flakes  on  the  sea.    Oh  !  what  hast  thou 
To  hope  for  Arom  the  fantasies  that  make 

Of  man  and  woman  a  coquette  and  rake  I 
Thy  nature-teeming  eyes  and  cloudless  hrow 

Can  best  be  mirror'd  in  the  quiet  lake. 
Where  deepest  Ioto  might  breathe  his  truest  tow. 

And  yield  thee  all  the  bliss  our  nature's  laws  allow. 

L.D. 


GROUP  II. 
REFLECTIVE  AND  HUljIOROUS  POETRY. 

These  we  group  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  or,  as 
truly,  upon  no  principle  at  all. 


THE  THBEE  BBTURNS. 

Egypt— Elha^St.  Helena^ 

A  slender  bark  is  speeding  to  the  shore, 
No  looker-on  to  watch  its  drawing  nigh. 
He's  landed — ^he  that  slender  yessel  ^re — 
A  soldier,  with  his  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
No  halt — ^but  on  ; — the  turning  of  the  die 
Giyes  death,  or  empire.    Empire  I  He  has  won. 
The  eagle  bursts  aboye  the  cloud.    On  high 
He  rises,  glistening  in  the  mid-day  sun ; 
And  gazing  there,  with  an  unclosing  eye 
His  talon  grasps  the  lightning  of  the  sky. 

He  comes  again,  the  genius  of  dread  power. 

After  brief  respite  to  the  nations.    Hear 

The  din  of  arms.    Behold  the  golden  shower 

Poured  firom  the  leyel  orb  of  flre,  just  ere 

He  sinks,  on  corslet  of  the  cuirassier. 

And  long  drawn  line  of  bay'nets.    Heaven's  blue 

Is  hid — the  clouds  put  on  their  thunder  gear, 

Lurid,  portentous;  'mid  the  wild  halloo 

Of  battle,  cannon  roar,  and  curse,  and  cheer. 

How  soon  to  burst  in  blood  on  Waterloo  I 

Tearing  the  world  with  a  conyulsion  new. 

Again  he  comes — ^in  darkness.    'Tis  the  last. 

Mutely  they  fare  along.    The  wintry  wind 

Dirges  a  psBan  oyer  glory  past. 

We  lift  the  pall  with  reyerenoe.    What  to  find ! 

A  'dizened  coffin — all  that's  left  behind 

Of  empire ;  and  a  few  dry  bones  to  tell 

Of  godlike  intellect  I  Away — his  mind, 

His  thoughts,  his  deeds,  are  History's,  to  dwell 

Upon  her  page  for  ever.    Here  consigned — 

What  could  die  of  him — ^to  his  narrow  cell, 

He  sleeps  in  earth  of  ^  France  he  loved  so  well." 

CHABITT. 


G. 


ir«vr«  rriyti  W99Tm  iri{iv«,  venf^m  iX^tim^  wttttm.  'yrtfunt, 

1  Cor.  xiil. 

0  God  I  there  is  a  virtue  known 

In  word  more  than  in  deed, 
The  first  thing  in  Christ's  gospel  shown, 

The  last  in  churchman's  creed. 
Tis  strange ;  but,  as  the  wise  can  tell. 

We  point,  but  reach  not  high ; 
The  best  have  scarcely  leam'd  to  spell 

The  gospel  when  they  die. 

^  The  Church  !  the  Church  !"  they  cry  aloud. 

And  sure  the  cry  sounds  well ; 
But  how  shall  Heaven's  pure  cause  be  proud 

Of  weapons  forged  in  hell  1 
So  Frenchmen  freedom  preached  with  swords ; 

You  with  the  tongue  of  hate 
Preach  love — your  gospel,  not  the  Lord's : 

The  difference  how  great ! 


When  the  Great  Teacher  walked  the  earth, 

They  said  he  had  a  devil; 
Should  he  again  in  power  walk  forth, 

Think  ye  they'd  speak  more  ciTil! 
I  guess  'twould  raise  a  fearful  storm 

In  this  free  British  nation, 
Should  he,  from  the  Establiidied  norm, 

Dissenting,  preach  salvation. 

He  preached  a  new  commandment,  new 

To  many  now  as  then, — 
**  To  God  the  noblest  worship  due 

Is  DEEDS  OP  LOVE  TO  HEX." 

No  curious  pile  of  doctrines  vain. 

This  simple  plan  receive ; 
The  heart  is  rudder  of  the  brain. 

Do  first,  and  then  believe. 

The  lilies  of  the  field  declared 

His  simple  liturgy; 
From  heaven  no  vengeful  lightning  flareJ 

When  blind  eyes  &iled  to  see. 
No  legal  ban,  no  felon's  cell. 

Compelled  his  kindly  creed, 
But  with  the  pictured  parable 

He  taught  tiie  child  to  read.  J.  S.  R 

TO   A  ClOEO   EAGLE. 

SitcigetUd  by  a  VUU  to  the  Zoological  Gardf^t. 

Bird  of  the  far-commanding  eye 

And  wide-spread  wing,  who  will  not  sigh 

Thee  cooped  and  chained  to  see ! 
To  me  my  life  's  my  liberty, — 

Should  it  be  else  to  thee ! 
Ah,  no  !  thy  now  sunk,  sullen  eje 
Gives  silent,  eloquent  reply, 

**  He  killed  who  cabined  me." 
The  pleasure  of  some  lady  light. 
Or  peeping  microscopic  wight, 
Is  harshest  hell  to  thee. 

Him.  I  denounce  who  did  prepare 
Thy  bonds:  what  title  he  may  bear 

I  reck  not;  he  did  sin. 
If  from  his  stock  more  than  thy  share 

Thy  noble  theft  did  win. 
He  had  the  right,  by  force  or  snare, 
Where  thou  wert  found,  to  fell  thee  there; 

But  so  to  bar  thee  in — 
To  rob  the  wingfhl  of  his  wing, 
To  chain  thee  here — the  mountain  kinji 

I  say,  it  was  a  sin  I 

A  monkey  in  a  cage  may  spring, 
A  sparrow  hop,  a  linnet  sing. 

But  can  an  eagle  fiy ! 
Or  were  more  space,  with  his  proud  wiig 

He  would  disdain  to  try. 
Think'st  thou  that  God  made  such  a  thio; 
For  scientific  torturing. 

Or  food  of  idle  eye  ! 
O  barren  bliss  to  look  upon 
The  cabineted  skeleton 

Of  fallen  majesty ! 
Trust  thou  the  instinct  of  thy  heart; 
Thy  wit  sees  but  the  smallest  part, 

When  deepest  it  may  pry. 
Let  knowledge  be  thy  daily  mart. 

Keep  aye  an  open  eye; 
But  still  with  holy  shrinking  start 
From  the  strange  wisdom  of  an  art 

That  teaches  life  to  die. 
For  this  nor  reason  ask  nor  give, 
All  living  things  have  right  to  lire, 

All  fiying  things  to  fiy. 

to  the  albatross, 
by  richard  howitt. 

Take  not  the  albatross, 

I  love  to  see  him  glide. 
The  regal  bird,  magnificent, 

Over  the  waters  wide. 


J.S.B. 
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Amid  the  soathem  main, 

Where  billows  nge  and  foam, 
This  wilderness  of  mountain  waves 

Seems  his  perpetual  home. 

Wrong  not  the  albatross ; 

It  is  a  holy  thing. 
Still  let  him  fim  the  desert  air 

With  his  capacious  wing. 

It  cometh  fix>m  the  sun 

With  light  unto  the  soul, 
The  drooping  mariner  to  cheer. 

Where  wildest  billows  roll. 

It  glides  into  the  mind, 

In  the  mind's  thoughtful  hour. 
With  broadest  images  sublime. 

Of  Peaoe  and  tranquil  Power. 

How,  like  a  spirit  pure. 

Its  station  doth  it  keep  ; 
A  soul  of  calm  amid  the  storm, 

Lone  brooding  o'er  tiie  deep. 

Oh,  spare  the  albatross  ! 

I  would  not  see  him  slain  : 
Still  let  him  wing,  as  he  has  winged. 

The  immeasurable  main ! 

As  from  creation's  birth, 

He  thus  has  ever  flown  ; 
As  thns  unto  the  close  of  time 

He  would  soar  on  alone  : 

Still  let  him  seem  to  move, 

Between  the  sea  and  sky, 
A  nature  pure,  that  must  endure, 

A  thing  not  bom  to  die. 

We  publish  the  foUowing  clever  burlesque  verses, 
mainly  to  gratify  the  Cockneys,  and  under  protest. 

LORD  BATEMAN'S  DARTEB. 

A  Romaunt. 

Lord  Bateman  sat  in  his  banquet  hall. 

Alter  a  werry  good  dinner  sot  he. 

He  drinked  up  his  wine,  and  his  viskers  he  viped. 

And  tnmed  hisself  round  to  his  vife  So-phy. 

Lwd  Bateman  he  cried,  **  Oh  vere  is  my  darter, — 
My  own  little  four-year-old  gal,"  he  cried, 
"Come  bring  me  now  my  dear  little  darter, 
Vot  loves  on  my  knee  so  merry  to  ride." 

^  Come  sit  on  my  knee,"  Lord  Bateman  he  said, 
*^  Not  astride  1  but  sit  like  a  lady,  so, 
And  veil  ride  a  cock-oss,  to  Banbury  Cross, 
And  avay  like  vinking  ava-a-a-ay  ve'll  go !" 

*^  Come  talk  to  me  now  my  sweet  little  darter. 

Come  talk  to  me  now,  like  a  werry  good  maid;" 

**  Oh,  how  can  I  go  for  to  talk  to  you  Daddy, 

Ven  yon  tickle  and  skveedge  me  so,"  she  said. 

'"Oh,  yoQ  tickles,  and  skveedges,  and  pulls  me  so. 

And  you  hugs  me,  and  makes  sich  a  liot; — 

I've  a  secret  to  tell  ye,  a  werry  great  secret. 

If  60  be  as  you'll  let  me  bide  quiet. 

*"  Jast  now,  as  I  fetched  a  small  bit  of  a  valk 

Vith  Nance  Dawson,  my  nussery  maid, 

Ve  corned  to  an  'ood  vere  the  wilets  grow, — 

I  vonder  they  likes  for  to  grow  in  the  shade  !" 

*^^ja  Nance, '  Mind  the  wipers  I  the  wipers !'  said  she, 

'The  warmints  will  sting  ye  to  death  for  sartain;' 

Bat  I  lets  go  her  hand,  and  runs  into  the  'ood. 

And  cries  out—*  All  my  eye,  Betty  Martin  !' 

**  Now,  as  Nance  vos  affear'd  to  come  arter  me  there, 

She  stood  outside,  and  didn't  she  holler ) 

'The  wannints  vill  sting  ye  to  death,  they  vill,' 

^^ys  she,  but  the  vinding  path  I  foller : 

**  Till  I  comes  to  the  bank  vere  the  wilets  growed. 

All  under  a  hash  tree  so  stately  and  strong. 

And  I  seed  a  wery  uncommon  big  wilet, 

Vith  a  stem  as  long — Oh,  hever  so  long ! 


"  I  stooped  down  to  pick  it  close  to  the  ground, 
Vith  a  werry  long  stem,  for  fear  I  should  spile  it: 
Ven — *  You  let  I  alone;  I  baint  vot  you  thinks : 
I'm  a  sperrit  incog.'  says  the  wilet. 

^ '  Oh,  I  am  a  ftury  a-hiding,  a  sperrit 

As  loves  all  little  gals  as  is  good: 

111  tell  ye  a  secret  ye  must  tell  to  Lord  Bateman, 

Yen  you  leaves  this  here  wiletty  wood. 

" '  Oh,  the  sparrer  so  bold,  so  vicked  and  bold, — 
The  sparrer  has  laid  a  plan  cunning  and  deep. 
For  to  turn  the  poor  martins  all  out  of  their  nest. 
The  wery  ftist  time  he  can  cotch  'em  asleep.' 

**  This  here  is  the  secret  I  heard  from  tlie  sperrit. 
The  fairy  incog,  vith  a  stem  m  long, — 
The  wery  big  wilet  as  growed  in  the  shade. 
All  under  the  hash  tree  so  stately  and  strong." 

Then  up  rose  Lord  Bateman  in  a  werry  big  passion. 
And  backards  and  forards  like  vinken  he  goed: 
''I  knows  vot  the  wilet  meant,"  said  Lord  Bateman, 
"  I  knows  vot  she  meant;  if  I  doesn't,  I'm  blow'd  ! 

**  My  arms  is  three  martins,  'tis  wery  well  known, 
And  as  for  the  sparrer,  there's  no  difficaJ-ty, 
The  sparrer's  the  crest  of  that  wagabone  feller. 
Lord  George  Fitz-Besom,  my  old  ene-my. 

''Let  him  come  ven  he  likes,  he  shant  besom  me; 
He  vont  go  for  to  sveep  me  out  of  my  nest; 
If  he  dares  to  cdme  here  vith  his  gang,  for  sartain, 
I'll  hang  half  on  'em  up,  and  gibbet  the  rest." 

So  Lord  Bateman  he  votched,  he  votched  all  night, — 
He  votched  vith  his  men  so  trusty  and  true; 
But  the  fust  night  nothin  at  all  corned  nigh  'em, — 
They  cotched  nothin  at  all,  and  Lord  Bateman  looked 
blue. 

But  the  second  night  they  cotched  a  fine  sparrer. 
Oh,  a  net  full  of  sparrers  they  laid  hold  on  then; 
The  sparrers  vos  great  big  thundering  fellers — 
Lord  George  Fitz-Besom  and  scores  of  his  men. 

Dh,  they  hanged  'em  all  up  in  a  row,  for  sartain. 
As  lovely  a  sight  as  ever  vos  seen: 
Lord  Bateman  he  laughed,  as  he  said  to  his  Lady, 
**  I  thinks  as  these  Besoms  han't  a  svept  wery  clean." 

Ever  arter  this  werry  extromry  ewent. 

All  the  Batemans  a  wilet  has  took  for  their  cr«st, 

'Cos  the  good  sperrit,  incog,  in  a  wilet. 

Saved  the  Martins  ttom  being  svept  out  of  their  nest. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  ROMAN  CAMP  IN  BAVARIA. 

There  is  a  cloud  before  the  sun. 

The  wind  is  hushed  and  still. 
And  silently  the  waters  run 

Beneath  the  sombre  hill ; 
The  sky  is  dark  in  every  place. 

As  is  the  earth  below, — 
Meihinks  it  wore  the  self-same  face 

Two  thousand  years  ago. 

No  light  is  on  the  ancient  wall. 

No  light  upon  the  mound, 
The  very  trees  so  thick  and  tall 

Cast  little  shade  around  ; 
So  silent  is  the  place  and  cold, 

So  far  from  human  ken. 
It  hath  a  look  that  makes  me  old. 

And  spectres  time  again. 

I  listen  half  in  thought  to  hear 
The  Roman  trumpet  blow, 

I  search  for  glint  of  helm  and  spear 
Amidst  the  forest  bough ; 

And  armour  rings  and  voices  swell, — 
I  hear  the  legion's  tramp, 

And  see  the  lonely  sentinel 
Who  guards  the  lonely  camp. 

Methinks  I  have  no  other  home- 
No  other  hearth  to  find. 

For  nothing  but  the  thought  of  Rome 
Is  stirring  in  my  mind. 
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And  all  that  I  haye  heard  or  dreamed. 

And  all  I  had  forgot. 
Are  rifling  up  as  though  they  seemed 

The  household  of  the  spot. 

And  all  the  names  which  Romans  knew 

Seem  just  as  known  to  me. 
As  if  I  were  a  Roman  too, 

A  Roman  bom  and  tree. 
And  I  oould  rise  at  Cicsar's  name. 

As  if  it  were  a  charm 
To  draw  sharp  lightning  fh>m  the  tame. 

And  nerve  the  coward's  arm ! 

And  yet  if  yonder  sky  were  blue. 

And  earth  were  sunny  gay, 
If  Nature  wore  the  summer  hue 

That  decked  her  yesterday ; 
The  mound,  the  trench,  the  rampart*5  space 

Would  moTe  me  nothing  more 
Than  many  a  well-remembered  place 

That  I  have  marked  before. 

I  could  not  feel  the  breezes  bring 

Rich  odours  fbom  the  trees, 
I  could  not  hear  the  linnets  sing, 

And  think  on  themes  like  these; 
The  painted  insects  as  they  pass 

In  swift  and  motley  strife, 
The  Tory  lizard  in  the  grass 

Would  start  me  back  to  life. 

Then,  is  the  past  so  gloomy  now 

That  it  may  never  bear 
The  open  smile  of  Nature's  brow, 

()r  meet  the  sunny  air  ! 
I  know  not  that — but  Joy  is  power. 

However  short  it  last, 
And  joy  befits  the  present  hour, 

But  sadness  fits  the  past.  W.  £.  A. 

THS  SKELETON  FOOT.* 

Oh !  fleshless  fragment  of  some  female  fbrm. 
Of  Nature's  workmanship  the  last  and  best. 
Which  once  with  life's  mysterious  fire  was  warm. 
What  impious  hand  disturb'd  thy  plaoe  of  rest. 
And,  in  a  glassy  slipper  thee  attir'd, 
Loath'd  by  the  many,  by  the  few  admired  I 

The  calm  observers  of  the  works  of  God, 
In  thy  anatomy  His  wonders  trace 
With  purer  pleasure  than,  when  silken-shod, 
The  carnal  fool  beheld  thy  mincing  pace. 
And  symmetry  which  raised  a  longing  sigh. 
Though  from  thee  now  he  turns  his  ogling  eye. 

Let  those  whose  folly  dares  to  draw  a  line 

Of  broad  distinction  between  dust  and  dust. 

Thy  plebeian  or  thy  noble  cast  divine  t 

They  cannot ; — God,  immutable  and  just. 

Alike  to  all  his  Heavenly  image  gave  : 

'Tis  man  that  makes  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Perhaps  thou  once  wert  wont  to  sit  in  state. 
Amid  the  circle  of  the  drawing-room ; 
But  no !  the  bodies  of  the  proud  and  great 
Are  laid  to  rot  in  vault  or  marble  tomb ; 
For,  'tis  but  fair,  the  bones  of  nobler  forms. 
Be  left  to  fat  the  better  sort  of  worms. 

Perhaps  thou  trod'st  some  humbler  walk  of  life, 
And  wert,  from  truth  and  virtue  led  astray. 
By  one  who  jrromised  thee  the  name  of  wifb. 
And  praised  thy  symmetry  but  to  betray 
The  soul,  confiding,  innocent,  and  young. 
That  readily  believed  his  flattering  tongue. 

Thy  perfect  mechanism  may  have  served 
Some  Opera-dancer,  fraught  with  every  grace, 
Save  modesty,  but  with  that  courage  nerved. 
Which  always  sears  a  young  and  blushing  face, 


*  The  above  reflections  were  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these 
line!!,  on  seeing  the  skeleton  of  a  foot  (apparently  female)  ex- 
hibited in  a  glasa-oase  in  the  window  of  a  fashionable  boot- 
maker in  London, 


When  oft  submitted  to  the  soarehtng  gaie 

Of  thousand  eyes  'midst  thousand  lights'  full  blue. 

And  Where's  the  soul  that  o'er  thy  f^ame  onee  shed 
The  **  poetry  of  motion !"    Who  oaa  tell 
Into  what  realm  the  immortal  part  has  fled* 
Or,  if  in  misery  or  joy  it  dwell  I 

D.  MI. 

BATHANAS  AND  THE  7RTAR  OF  HAUKBrPE. 

Heir  foUowyth  ane  maist  profttabyll  miante,  i^vrret 
howe  venerabyll  Nyekolaae  yarnyt  to  «(•  aae  caoUe  M^yy, 
and  of  y«  suppyr  hee  gat :  fonnenie  ii|  use  to  be  nejist  hry 
enactmente  of  y*  myrakyll  on  oocaayoune  of  j«  feftfralle  oiy 
blessyt  Saunete  Andro,  and  tuppoiit  to  be  maid  be  }UK<r 
Noeboddie,  oommonlie  eallyt  j*  pypyr  ^[ubo  ^ji(  htta% 
Mosys. 

*^  Rede  wariii — ^rede  aftener  than  sail.** 

There  is  monie  ane  Fryar  in  Calydon, 

All  Fryars  of  halie  mude  ; 
But  it  is  mie  desyre  to  speke  of  ane  ¥Tj$r 

Quho  wonnyt  at  HaUemde. 

This  halie  man  gryt  fame  y-wan 

For  ounnynge  in  Cookerie  ; 
Thoughe  none  mot  luke  in  hys  Cookerie  Bake 

Saafe  MisieruM  Doddisy  shoe. 

O  y^  savourie  dyshes  of  fonles  and  lyshes, 

The  puddynges  and  pastyes  gude, 
Were  all  of  y*  bests,  as  maye  ethe  be  gaeot, 

In  y*  Abbeye  of  Halierude. 

In  appyll-pye  ordyr  were  metes  in  y*  ia«lyr» 
The  oelloures  were  storit  wyth  wyne ; 

O  y*  lippes  of  ane  laye  y-smacken  maye 
To  see  howe  ane  monke  coulde  dyne ! 

And  fiulhyr  y*  fame  of  y*  Fryar  hys  nane, 

In  y*  myndis  of  menne  to  rayse, 
Hee,  soothe  to  telle,  was  akqwayntit  welle 

Wyth  y*  Dewyl  and  all  hys  wayes. 

Nowe,  lystene  Lordynges,  and  lystene  all. 

For  ane  tayle  of  Sathanas  aulde, 
Is  at  sic  ane  seasoune  baithe  ryme  and  reisoaw, 

Soe  lyst  tyl  y*  tayle  be  taulde. 

Kynge  Sathane  sat  in  hys  smokkie  bame, 

And  hungrie  and  hotte  was  bee, — 
Says,  ^  Quhare  schalle  I  get  ane  lytU  devryl 

*'  Ane  eiTonde  to  ranne  for  mee  I" 

Sone  ansyrit  hym,  ane  impe  soe  small 

Was  twystynge  at  hys  tayl — 
''  Tis  I  am  yer  manne  quho  speidylie  eaa 

*'  Perform  it  wythouten  HyV 

Hys  quyssynge-glasse  tooke  Mahounde  tolooke 

At  y*  impe  quho  spak  soe  bolde. 
And,  thoughe  smalle  to  viewe,hee  thonghtehM  m^  J   • 

So  quycklie  hys  heste  hee  tolde  ;^ 

**  Cum,  packe  up  yer  tayl  and  wythooten  &yl; 

**  For  Halierude  hastyn  yee, 
"  And  y*  Fryar  y-telle  that  I  hoppe  hee  is  w«!k, 

^  And  alsua  hys  fiunylie  ; 

**  And  bidde  hym  sende  hyther  ane  caolde  sappfTi 

**  Ane  suppyr  caulde  and  gude, 
''  For  brennynge  coalis  and  hotte  snlphorre, 

^  It  is  but  unsavourie  Aide. 

^  And  if  hee  oomplie,  nowe  promyse  I 
"  Myne  honoure  and  worde  upoaBe, 

^  Never  tempte  I  schalle  hys  kydrsde  all 
'^Tyl  thrie  longe  yeirea  be  gonne.** 

Ane  hoppe  eftsones  y*  Impe  y-tooke. 

And  at  Etna  its  toppe  lise  sloode  ; 
Hee  steppit  over  y*  Straytes  of  Dover, 

And  jumpit  to  HaUamde. 

"  Longe  lylfb  to  yer  Honnoore  J"  y*  Impe  y-ssyi, 

^  Hoppynge  I  don*t  intrude  : 
**  Now  certes  ye  doe,"  sayd  y*  halie  Fiytr, 

**  For  ye  cum  for  noethynge  gude." 
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'^Nowe  there  ye  lye,  maiate  luJie  Fryar ; 

"  For  Bumthynge  gude  I  cum  ;" 
Then  ane  stalle  hee  gftt  and  doiine  bee  sate 

Just  lyke  that  Fryarie  cham. 

Hys  erronde  hee  tolde,  thai  impe  Me  bolde, 

Hee  tolde  it  cleyerlie, 
Howe  Sathane  wantit  ane  oanlde  Bnppyr, 

Y-cooki(  for  hym  to  be. 

When  dynit  hee  last !"  y«  tVyar  said— 
"  Ane  hondrede  yeires  agoe  ;" 
^*  And  when  dyd  hee  last  y-breke  hys  Out  1*' 
"  0  just  ane  hundrede  moe." 

The  Fryar  uprose,  and  blewe  hys  nose, 

And  walkit  to  and  froe  ; 
(Fall  syx  feete  gnde  in  hys  shois  hee  stude,) 

And  cryit — ^^  Nowe,  heir  is  ane  goe  ! 

"  Ane  hundrede  yeires  to  eten  noughte, 
"  Maikes  Lente  tyme  blacke  and  longe, 

**  And  qnhat  schall  sufiyse  Mahoonde  hya  mawOy 
*^  Quhose  hnngyr  must  be  stronge ! 

"  Certes,  ane  pylle  were  Arthuris  hylle, 

**  Lyke  mytia  ilke  hoose  in  tonne, 
**  And  were  it  grene  cheiae  hys  taste  to  pleise, 

Hee  ethe  coulde  y-swallowe  y*  mone. 

"  Howe  can  ane  snppyr  be  keipit  caulde 
.  "  Ane  moment  in  Sathanis  hame  1 
'*Tlie  cauldest  chyckene  wold  eone,  I  reoonney 
^  Be  devyylit  in  y*  flame. 

"'  Yet  sumthynge  wille  I,  for  y*  guerdoun  hie 

**  Is  wortMe  myne  Cookerie  ; 
"  Sic  promyse,  1  trowe,  is  hard  enowe 

"  For  y«  Temptyr  of  manne  to  gie." 

The  Fryar  y-tnke  hys  Cookerie  Buke, 

Compylit  with  snbtyltie, 
And  y«  impe  croochit  nygher  y*  monk  hys  fyre, 

For  shy verynge  and  chylle  was  hee. 

The  Fryar  gan  luke  at  hys  Cookerie  Buke, 

That  dyshes  descryrit  in  store. 
And  taulde  quhat  kynde  of  metes  to  fynde 

In  Oceane  and  eke  on  Shoare. 

Be  hys  meikill  skill  f  Fryar,  at  wiU, 

Of  myta^'u  hearU$  got  hee, 
Ane  mylleone  or  twoe  whilke  hee  thoughte  mot  do« 

Mahounde  to  satisfie. 

Hee  knewe  foil  welle  noe  golde  in  Helle, 

To  warme  sic  heartes  is  fonnde. 
But  caulde  they  kepe  thougbe  placit  in  hepe, 

Where  roetynge  fyres  abounde. 

Tlien  gat  hee  y*  blude  of  ane  wyfb  qnho  stnde 

Hyr  husbandis  dethe  to  see  ; 
Of  ane  manne  wy th  ane  knyffe  had  slayn  hys  wyffe, 

And  hangit  hys  baymyee  thrie  ; 

And  of  fonrtie  conquerynge  captaynes  bolde, 

Quho  famouse  in  weir  had  beue  : 
Next  hee  myzit  y*  blude  y*  heartes  amonge, 

Ane  verie  caulde  pye  I  weue  ! 

Qohen  to  get  hym  ane  payste  hee  tryit  hys  beste 

In  cookynge  and  gramyrie  ; 
Seeke  where  hee  wolde,  was  noaghte  soe  colde 

As  varldlie  oharyticM 

Soe  rounde  y*  pye  hee  byggit  it  hie, 

Nor  levit  y*  smalleste  hole. 
Then  sent  it  to  be  for  mynutes  thrie 

Thryse  baykit  benethe  y*  pole. 

The  impe  lanchit  hie — ^'  Quhat  ane  dayntye  pye 

"  To  sette  before  y*  Kynge  I 
"  Never  feir,  schyr  Fryar,  t£at  infemall  fyre 

^  May  dammage  it  aniethynge.'' 

**  Sayd  y*  Fryar  soe  cyrylle — ^  Nowe  goe  to  y*  Deyr)!, 

"*  And  Carrie  thys  pye  awaye, 
"  An  iff  ye  soe  muche  as  y*  cruite  it  tonche, 
"  There  wyll  be  y  DevTyl  to  paye." 


Now  lande  to  y*  Fryar,  y*  eunnynge  Fryar 

Of  Halierude,  eyennoe. 
For  neyer  was  oookit  sic  oanlde  snppyr 

For  Sathanas  Aulde  belowe  ! 

The  heartes  nnethe,  in  spyte  of  hya  teethe, 

To  broken  in  peices  were. 
And  manie  quyte  qnhole  donne  hys  throte  dyd  rolle, 

Theyr  hardnesse  y-mayd  hym  swayre  I 

Ane  schyrer  and  shayke,  and  sadde  toothache. 

That  8upp3rr  dyd  gyre  hym  sore, 
And  soe  canld  to  hys  toothe  was  y^  payate  in  soothe, 

It  yarkit  for  yeires  ane  score  ! 

Abyrdene,  1541.  N.  C. 

Post  Printnm. — Plis  zcus  bad  spilling  in  th  rist  of  this 
numbr,  as  e  and  y  are  all  nsd  up. 

PaiNTB*a  DiviL. 

DEATH. 

How  solemn  moves  the  hand  of  death  along. 

Forcing,  in  silent,  and  resistless  strength, 

A  pathway  through  the  ranks  of  busy  life, — 

Sweeping  firom  off  the  stage  of  this  vast  world. 

The  boasted  might  of  proud  ambition's  will. 

Its  grandeur — pomp,  on  which  we  loye  to  gaze — 

Into  th'  abyss  of  an  eternity  I — 

Beck'ning  to  man  amid  his  scenes  of  mirth. 

Who  unooncemed,  laughs  at  the  summons, 

Yet  dreads  the  yawning  graye  ;  and  seeks  to  'scape 

The  ghastly  truth,  that,  atalking  by  his  side,  . 

Frowns  on  his  daring  inconsistency, — 

By  stretching  after  joys,  that  burst  within 

His  eager  grasp !  W.  L.  B. 

JOIfLT  ^PRST  THE  BABRI9TEB. 

(Son(jJ 

Jolly  Jerry ! 
O  who  was  like  him  I 
Jolly,  Joyial,  jocund  Jerry  ! 
Like  a  Qiristmas  bowl 
Where  spiced  floods  roll. 
So  grand  was  the  soul 
of  Jolly  Jerry  1 
But  to-day  fml  sadly  the  bell  did  sound. 
We  laid  him  in  the  olay-cold  ground ; 
Ah,  welladay ! 
He's  gone  and  away. 
Jolly  Jerry ! 

Jolly  Jerry  1 
0  who  was  like  him  I 
JoUy,  jovial,  jocund  Jerry  ! 
Thin-visaged  Law, 
Her  meagre  maw 
Lined  when  she  saw 
Jolly  Jerry. 
But  to-day  the  sons  of  the  robe  are  sad ; 
The  billowy  rings  of  laughter  mad. 
Cease : — ^welladay  ! 
He's  gone  and  away, 
Jolly  Jerry  I 

Jolly  Jerry ! 
O  who  was  like  him  ? 
Jolly,  jovial,  jocund  Jerry  ! 
In  a  blanket  he  toss'd 
Bright  fancies  a  host; 
Smadl  labour  it  cost 
Jolly  Jerry : 
But  now  they  screw,  and  they  stretch,  and  tliey 

draw. 
With  hammer  and  wedge  they  drive  the  law, 
For  he  is  away  ^ 

The  fish  who  could  play. 
Jolly  Jerry  1 

Jolly  Jerry  I 
O  who  was  like  him  f 
Jolly,  jovial,  jocund  Jerry ! 
His  ronnd  eye  did  swim. 
In  wit  and  whim, 
A  god  was  in  him 
When  we  were  merry : 
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Bat  his  oi^gan  mirth  now  peals  no  more. 
And  mockery  sad  were  the  festal  roar 

And  glee  to-day, 

When  he  is  away. 
Jolly  Jerry  I  J.  S.  B. 


GROUP  III. 

POETRY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

A  hiohlandbr's  lamemt  for  olenoa&bt. 

BT  A  LADY. 

Wail !  wail !  for  thy  glens,  Invergairy, 
Shall  echo  no  more  to  the  steps  of  the  hrave  ! 

Wail  I  wail  I  for  the  chief  of  Glengarry 
Has  left  his  bine  hills  for  a  home  o'er  the  wave. 

Wail !  through  the  forest  and  mountain  resounding 
No  more  shall  his  bugle-note  startle  the  deer ; 

Nor  foot,  fleet  as  light,  from  crag  to  crag  bounding. 
Shall  tell  us  how  little  Glengarry  could  fear. 

Wail !  ne'er  again,  the  blue  waters  diyiding, 
Shall  be  heud  on  Loch  Oich  the  stroke  of  his  oar, 

And  the  prance  of  his  proud  steed,  the  laggard  wind 
leaving, 
Shall  glsMlden  the  hearts  of  his  people  no  more. 

Wail !  far  away  is  our  roof-tree  transplanted, 
Our  eagle  's  forsaken  his  eyrie,  and  flown  ; 

The  hand  never  stinted — the  heart  never  daunted. 
Have  left  us  forever — Glengarry  is  gone  ! 

Well  seek  him  in  vain  when  the  heather-bell's  filling. 
We'll  wait  him  in  vain  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf : 

Never  more,  never  more,  to  our  Highland  hearts  thrilling. 
Shall  pibroohs  swell  proudly  to  welcome  our  chief. 

Wail !  wail !  for  thy  glens,  Invergarry, 
Shall  echo  no  more  to  the  steps  of  the  brave. 

Wail  I  wail !  for  the  chief  of  Glengarry 
Hath  left  his  blue  hills  for  a  home  o'er  the  wave. 

But  bless'd  for  his  sake  be  each  valley  and  mountain. 
And  sweet  be  the  flowerets  that  sndle  on  the  plain, 

^Vnd  bright  be  the  sparkle  of  river  and  fountain. 
In  lands  that  shall  welcome  him  over  the  main. 

And  oh  I  may  the  hands  and  the  hearts  that  surround 
him. 

Be  leal  as  the  bosoms  that  cherish'd  him  here  ! 
May  they  in  their  deepest  affections  have  bound  him. 

And  hold  him,  as  we  do,  o'er  eveiything  dear  ! 

And  bless'd  be  his  bride  for  the  words  she  hath  spoken. 
The  vows  that  she  breathed — ^and  the  pledge  that  she 
gave; 
For  the  friends  she  hath  left — for  the  ties  she  hath 
broken, 
To  brighten  and  bless  that  fkr  home  o'er  the  wave  ! 

Though  ours  be  no  more  the  delight  to  behold  him. 
To  live  for  his  pleasure — to  die  for  his  fkmo  ; 

May  the  banner  of  love,  like  a  garment  enfold  him. 
And  honour  forever  attend  on  his  name  I 

THE  DYING  CHILD. 

Mother !  my  soul  is  fading 

Into  its  dreamless  rest. 
And  the  deathly  sorrows  are  shading 

The  fire  within  my  breast, — 
And  dark  and  sunny  memories 

In  thousands  round  me  sweep — 
One  last  long  look  at  thy  earnest  eyes 

Before  I  fall  asleep  1 

Sister !  our  blessed  childhood 

Is  a  holy  dream  to  me — 
Our  walks  in  the  shady  wildwood. 

By  the  quiet  old  oak  tree  ; 
We  have  lain  where  the  heather-blossoms  rise — 

We  have  gazed  on  the  gentle  moon. 
And  laughed  in  the  light  of  the  happy  skies. 

In  the  dreamy  nights  of  June, 


Surely  thy  love  will  cherish. 

And  thy  breast  of  beauty  wear. 
An  emblem  that  cannot  perish — 

One  curl  of  my  auburn  hair ; — 
It  will  bring  thy  mournful  spirit  back, 

Where'er  its  visions  roam. 
Like  a  lonely  bird  on  the  radiant  track 

Of  day,  to  its  first  fond  home  ! 

Father !  thy  smile  is  o'er  me. 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 
But  thy  spirit  has  gone  before  me 

To  God's  own  golden  shore. 
I  may  not  speak  of  thy  dim  eyes, 

Or  of  thy  earnest  prayer — 
'Mong  the  amaranths  of  Paradise, 

I  shi^l  see  thee,  hear  thee  there  ! 

Mother  !  my  soul  is  fading 

Into  the  Ught  above, 
But  never,  ah  never,  shading 

The  depth  of  its  voiceless  love  ! 
I  leave  no  ring  or  gem  to  thee. 

Save  that  which  shines  on  high — 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  I  may  not  see. 

And  now,  now,  let  me  die  !" 

TH£  CHURCH-YAAD  TREE. 

It  has  fallen  down,  the  old  church-yard  tree. 

So  late  in  its  shadowy  pride  ; 
And  its  mournful  leaves  in  tears  remain, 
All  seared  and  wet  with  the  winter  rain, 

By  their  dying  parent's  side. 

It  has  fkllen  down  ;  and  the  grave  is  green. 

And  the  turf  is  bright  and  fiur. 
Where  the  tree  which  has  watched  the  seasons  roll, 
The  last  to  many  a  thousand  soul. 

Doth  rest  his  boughlings  bare. 

I  have  watch'd  that  tree  in  my  earlier  days, 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer  gay, 
In  the  Autumn,  when  the  early  dews 
The  cheerful  soul  with  life  renews, 

And  in  hoary  Winter  gray. 

I  have  paced  that  church's  hallowed  gronnd, 

In  holy  and  peaceful  times. 
When  the  bright  blue  clouds  did  skim  the  air, 
And  when  many  a  gentle  breeze  did  bear 

St.  Peter's  Sunday  chimes. 

And  many  a  moumAil  tale  he  told. 

And  many  a  sigh  had  he, 
For  the  rich,  and  young,  and  poor,  and  old, 
Whose  souls  have  fied,  and  whose  hearts  are  cold^ 

As  the  heart  of  that  church-yard  tree. 

In  this  weary  world  there  is  many  a  care, 

But  they  soon  must  have  an  end  ; 
And  the  church-yard  tree  is  lying  low. 
Where  daisy  flowers  were  wont  to  grow, 

The  greensward  to  befriend. 

'Twas  a  goodly  sight  in  the  afternoon 

Of  a  Sunday  in  the  Spring, 
To  watch  the  careless  children  there, 
With  butter-cups  and  daisies  fur. 

Around  that  plane-tree  cling. 

And  I  love  on  a  Sabbath  eve  to  stroll, 

When  the  sun  has  gone  to  rest, 
And  when  twilight  sheds  around  the  soul 
A  feeling  which  has  no  control, 

Of  heavenly  peace  possess'd. 
And  many  a  time  hath  that  church-yard  pIan^ 

With  its  broad  and  its  tinted  leaf. 
Which  the  evening  breeze  did  gently  shake, 
The  blessed  thought  and  feeling  wake, 

To  care  which  gave  relief. 
It  has  past  away, ^it  has  past  away, 

And  the  church-yard  tree  is  lying, 
Where  human  hearts  do  soon  decay, 
And  moulder  into  earth  away, 

It  has  past,  and  the  tree  is  dying. 
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The  careless  boy  and  the  maideu  sad 

Shall  court  his  shade  in  vain, 
And  the  sninmer  clouds,  and  the  summer  flowers. 
The  eTening  breeze,  and  the  gentle  showers. 

Shall  please  him  ne'er  again. 

The  moon-light  &ir,  and  the  twilight  gray. 

No  more  shall  his  pleasure  share, 
And  the  birds  who  sang  so  many  a  song. 
Its  topmost  leares  and  boughs  among, 

In  rain  shall  seek  him  there. 


He  has  ^en  down  in  his  stately  height, 

That  rustling  church-yard  plane  ; 
And  his  leaiy  boughs  to  the  summer  breeze, 
Which  courts  the  sacred  palmy  trees. 
Shall  rustle  ne*er  again. 


J.C. 


FAREWELL  TO  CHILDHOOD. 

"  When  I  was  young ! 
When  I  was  young  ?  ah !  woeful,  when ! 
Ah  I  for  the  change  Hwixt  now  and  then  !'* 

CiAeridge, 

Thou  hast  parted  fVora  me,  childhood  ! 

I  haye  miss'd  thee  on  my  way, 
Thou  hast  left  me  as  the  starry  host 

Forsake  the  brow  of  day  ! 
The  bounding  step,  and  gleesome  laugh, 

Have  fied  with  growing  years. 
And  what  were  traces  of  my  joy, 

Are  furrows  now  for  tears  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood ! 

And  borne  upon  thy  wing 
The  many  thousand  gleams  of  hope 

To  which  my  heart  would  cling  ! 
The  feelings  too  that  gushed  from  out 

The  fountain  of  the  breast. 
Are  withered  up  by  worldly  cares, 

That  haye  their  flow  repressed  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood  ! 

But  like  some  friend  of  yore, 
Estranged  for  many  weary  years. 

Who  comes  to  us  once  more  ; 
The  image  of  thy  pleasant  hours 

Still  flit  across  the  brain. 
Though  like  the  pilgrim's  alter'd  mien, 

Thou'rt  not  the  same  again  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood  ! 

Though  I  have  loycd  too  long, 
To  think  unmoved  of  buried  sweets. 

Of  unembitter'd  song  I 
Of  pastimes  in  the  woodland  green. 

And  rambles  through  the  glade, 
Ay,  ey'ry  spot  is  dear  to  me, 

Through  which  my  footsteps  stray'd  ! 

Thou  hast  parted  from  me,  childhood  ! 

Thy  sun  hath  set  for  aye  ! 
With  grieving  spirit  I  have  watch'd 

Its  glory  melt  away  ! 
But  every  gleam  hath  lighted  up 

The  ceUs  of  memory, 
And  sever'd,  childhood  I  though  we  are. 

This  heart  is  stiU  with  thee.  W.  J. 

A  SABBATH  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

From  our  fktherland  we  were  "f3ar  awa*," 

In  the  midst  of  sultry  Africa ; 

Weary  we  sat  in  a  lonely  glen 

And  sighed  for  our  native  plains  again — 

'Twas  the  day  of  rest,  but  no  Sabbath-bell, 

Wakened  the  echoes  of  that  delK 

Yet  not  unblest  by  the  voice  of  prayer 
1  assed  th«  holy  time  o'er  nu  loucly  (liwre  \ 


By  the  side  of  a  scarcely  murmuring  brook 
A  reverend  fisLther  oped  the  book. 
Then  lowly  we  knelt  on  the  flowery  sod, 
And  lifted  our  hearts,  to  worship  God. 

A  gorgeous  Temple  in  which  to  adore 
The  Highest !  a  blossom-enamelled  floor  ; 
Mountains  its  pillars,  and  towering  woods 
That  met  the  sky  and  the  opal  clouds ; 
Silence  around  us,  save  far-off  heard 
The  notes  of  many  a  heaven-bound  bird  ! 
We  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  antelopes 
Came  gently  gliding  from  every  copse — 
Listening  they  gazed,  then  fled  away 
In  the  thickest  shades  of  the  woods  to  play : — 
Our  Christian  hymn  !  its  sound  must  bless 
And  hallow  the  leafy  wilderness. 

C. 
to  my  bbotueb. 

Come  with  me,  dearest,  to  the  river's  side. 

Where  the  bright  floods  make  music  as  they  flow, 

And  while  we  wander  by  its  sparkling  tide. 

Sweet  memories  will  arise  of  long  ago. 

And  thoughts,  that  childhood  bade  these  waters  keep. 

Flash  forth  once  more  from  their  enchanted  sleep. 

Look  where  it  flows,  unchanged,  unchangeable, 
Foaming  o'er  rocks  and  rippling  to  the  sun. 
The  shy  trout  plays  among  its  eddies  still, 
Where  dense  and  dark  the  restless  currents  run  ; 
How  strange  to  know  that  thrice  three  years  have  past 
Since  we  two  wandered  by  its  margin  last ! 

Yet  change  is  here,  when  we  were  wont  to  stray 
From  mom  till  eve  these  woody  banks  among. 
Thick  hung  the  hawthorn  blossoms  frt)m  the  spray 
And  birds  of  Spring  in  every  thicket  sung : 
And  like  a  shower  of  gold,  the  bonny  broom 
Flung  to  the  amorous  gale  her  buds  of  rich  perfume. 

Now  Autumn  looks  o'er  fields  of  ripened  com. 
And  sere  leaves  rustle  where  our  footsteps  fall, 
Few  and  unfrequent  now  the  notes  are  borne. 
That  made  these  solitudes  so  musical : 
And  so  it  is  with  us,  for  life  no  more 
Though  l^ppy  still,  is  spring-time  as  of  yore. 

Ay,  we  are  changed :  upon  thy  noble  brow 
Dwelb  the  deep  musing  meet  for  manhood's  prime. 
Thy  step  is  finner,  and  thy  rich  locks  now 
Are  somewhat  darkened  by  the  touch  of  time. 
And  graver  cares  are  round  thy  spirit  twined. 
Than  in  these  shades  thy  childhood  left  behind. 

Yet,  though  time  sports  with  outward  forms  at  will. 
In  deeper  things  his  breath  has  scarce  been  felt. 
And  the  long  lapse  of  years  doth  find  us  still 
Before  the  shrines  at  which  our  childhood  knelt. 
And  what  in  those  young  days  we  wont  to  prize 
Are  still  the  same,  the  dearest  in  our  eyes. 

Still,  as  of  yore,  'tis  thy  delight  to  bend 
Where  some  bold  river  thunders  on  its  course, 
Where  cataracts  in  whitened  shower  descend, 
Deafening  the  air  with  clamour  loud  and  hoarse. 
Thou  lovest  to  ply  the  angler's  silent  art. 
Alone  with  nature,  and  thy  own  deep  heart. 

Thou  hast  gone  forth  to  mingle  with  the  world, 

And  breath'd  the  air  of  many  a  foreign  (:lime  ; 

But  from  thy  spirit  never  has  been  hurled 

The  warm,  fresh  feeling  of  that  early  time : 

And  I  behold  the  glory  of  thy  youth. 

Blest  with  an  honest  heart  of  kindliness  and  truth. 

For  we,  though  years  have  borne  upon  their  flight 
A  thousand  joys  my  childhood  could  not  dream, 
My  soul  has  ever  found  its  chief  delight 
By  lonely  mountain  glen,  or  gushing  stream. 
And  life  can  yield  no  pleasure  and  no  prido 
Dearer  than  tbi^,-^no  >ra««lcr  by  thy  n^^> 
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And  Bhonld  we  hither  stray,  when  yonog  romance 
Has  faded  in  the  world's  ungenial  air, 
And  the  soft  lightning  of  the  eagle  glance 
In  those  dark  eyes,  be  seen  but  faintly  ther^, 
Oh  !  may  we  find  in  Nature's  beauty  still 
A  joy  all  shadowless,  a  charm  for  ereiy  ill  I 

I.  A.  S. 

CHOICE  OF  A  OBATS. 

When  we  are  rambling  'mid  the  flowery  fields. 

Or  with  a  brook  whose  wild  meandring  yields 

Such  store  of  pleasant  nooks,  and  shady  groyes, 

And  half-seen  beauties,  when  the  fkncy  loves 

To  lure  us  on — ^glimpses  which  would  entice 

Eyen  men  whose  barren  hearts  seem  made  of  ice. 

Waking  such  tremors  as  when  we,  perchance, 

Catch  the  sweet  smile  of  a  bright  countenance, — 

And  we  perforce  go  on  with  heart  as  light 

As  the  small  ripple,  in  its  high  delight 

Kissing  the  lily,  or  the  willow  leayes, — 

Mayhap  we  chance  upon  a  spot  that  weayes 

Such  thoughts  of  joy  around — it  is  so  fhll 

Of  flowers,  and  moss — so  wildly  beautiftil 

In  the  sequestered  twilight  of  green  trees. 

And  circling  rocks,  of  spring-wreathed  hoariness, 

We  gaze  tiU  Fancy,  like  a  ^ward  child, 

Is  flower-entangled  in  his  wanderings  wild. 

And  o'er  the  tabbing  of  the  heart  we  feel 

A  thoughtfbl,  gently  pleasing  sadness  steal ; 

Then  we  oft  wish  such  spot  may  be  our  graye-r- 

For,  thus  that  sunny  stream  would  oyer  me 

Its  lilied  maigin — ever  seen  to  moye 

To  its  own  music  'neath  the  embowering  groye. 

That  belt  of  daisies  oyer  yrith  the  spring 

Around  onr  conch  like  dreams  of  loye  wopld  oliig» 

The  breese,  fragrant  from  other  haunts,  would  bring 

The  beauty-searching  bee,  and  die  away 

'Mid  the  umbrageous  boughs,  fit  lullaby. 

To  pansies  spread,  like  stars  on  yerge  of  night ; 

And  many  a  bird  would  pour  its  sweet  delight 

Aboye,  and  we  would  feel  these  things  below, 

Or  mayhap  hoyering  near — who  dare  cry  not 

For  musing  in  such  place,  death  seems  to  be 

A  mingling  with  great  Nature's  harmony. 

Or  with  the  spirit  here — a  deep  repose 

In  dreams  of  beauty  from  soul-torturing  woes, 

Which  ever  haunt,  or  lurk  like  fiends  unseen 

To  mar  our  transports  when  they  are  most  keen. 

Spirit  of  Beauty  I  oTcrpowering  soul 

Of  lovely  thou^ts,  and  ecstasies  which  roU 

Until  the  brain  grows  dim  with  very  joy  I 

These  thoughts  offend  thee  not  with  dark  alloy ; 

At  thy  bright  look  sweet  thoughts  and  fancies  spring. 

Where  else  some  trace  no  high  and  happy  thing. 

And  be  they  foolish  still  such  thoughts  are  sweet. 

And  many  a  heart  has  given  an  echo  meet, 

And  Nature's  self  inspires  them.    Who  ne'er  thongjit 

Upon  the  beauties  of  his  native  spot ! 

Or  who  ne'er  wished  it  had  been  his  to  look 

Upon  the  haunts  he  loves  to  meet  in  book, 

Or  in  his  lonely  wanderings,  as  if  they 

Were  his  by  right  of  earliest  memory.  t 

Then,  knowing  we  must  die— oh,  be  our  rest 
Like  childhood  sinking  on  a  mother's  breast. 
In  a  wild  nook  which  Nature  half  conceals, 
Kich  with  la:(uri«aoe  which  ^e  ne'er  reveals. 

B  *  *  *  *  PA|y. 

Tlie  ASPEN  TREE, 

*'  Thou  hast  given  unto  the  inanimate  world  voices.**— ilwM. 

Whence  is  that  melancholy  sound 
That  breaks  the  noon-day  stillness  round. 
And,  like  the  voice  of  one  that  grieves, 
Is  ever  'mong  the  summer  leaves — 
A  mourner  in  the  midst  of  glee  t 
Thou  solitary  aspen  tree. 

It  comes,  it  comes  from  thee  I 


The  water-lily  fioats  in  rest 
Unbroken,  on  the  fountain's  breast, 
That,  like  a  mirror,  flashes  np 
The  beauty  of  the  violet's  cup  | 
So  still  is  the  unruffled  air. 
That  even  the  tiny  hare-bell  fliir. 
Droops  without  motion  there* 

Yet,  solitary  aspen  tree  I 
No  silence — ^no  repose  for  thoe  : 
Strange  1  thy  complaining  voice  is  heard| 
Although  no  other  leaf  be  stirred  ; 
Though  the  tired  winda  in  dumber  sleep, 
Their  vigil  o'er  thee  eease  to  keep, 
Ye^  yet  tbon  wilt  not  sleep ! 

Oh,  solitary  aspen  tree  t 
There  is  no  sound  so  dear  to  me — 
No  sound  throughout  the  greenwood  bone, 
In  dewy  eve — ^in  rosy  mom ; 
Yet  sad  yrithal,  for,  'neath  thy  shade. 
Those  that  in  dust  have  long  been  laid. 
With  me,  of  old,  have  played, 

I  know  not  why,  when  but  a  boy, 
That  oft  amidst  my  breathless  joy, 
Alone,  I've  paused  beneath  thy  bonglu 
To  catch  their  murmnri  as  they  rote, 
And,  then,  I  never  seemed  alono. 
For  Fancy  held  with  every  tone 
Communings  of  her  owi). 

I  love  each  tree  that  eroyrns  the  glade, 
Each  flower — each  brook  beneath  ^eir  ^aM ; 
Each  bird  that  animates  the  sky 
Of  summer  yrith  its  melody  ;-^ 
But,  solitary  aspen  tree, 
In  deeper  sympathy  with  the^ 
My  spirit  Bee^a  to  h^  t 


J.  P. 


GROUP  IV. 


SCOTTISH,  LEGENDARY,  AND  BALUD 

POETRY. 

TB^  AULD  FOLK. 

O  its  weary  to  lire  i'  this  new  warl', 

For  an  auld  siller-hafieted,  white-powed  6»H, 

For  there's  now  nae  mirth 

To  be  found  on  earth 
like  the  mirth  that  rang  through  the  auld  wui\ 

The  een  o'  the  younkers  look  unoo  wae, 
They  haena  the  blink  o'  my  early  day— 

For  clear  i'  the  sun, 

Wi'  innocent  Aqx, 
Shone  ilka  blue  e'e  o'  the  anld  di^. 

At  thretty,  folks  now,  yri*  a  brow  o'  ears, 
Read  parliament  news  till  their  heads  are  sur ; 

But  the  joke  an'  the  sang. 

The  yrinter  nioht  lang. 
Were  the  marrow  an'  pith  o'  &d  auld  leaf- 

At  threescore,  a  body  looks  yraefti'  thin, 
His  banes  winna  company  keep  wi'  his  skin ; 
But  sturdy  an'  stieve 
Were  the  heart  an'  the  nieve 
At  threescore  an'  ten — o'  the  auld  ane. 

At  mom  to  the  yokin  they  blithely  weiiti 
An'  rested  at  eve  wi'  heart's  content ; 

For  naething  could  move. 

Save  crosses  in  love^ 
The  sauls  o'  langsyne  fr»e  the  anld  bent 

An'  blithe  at  the  gloamin  they'd  aft  ooafeM 
For  daffin  an'  ffut--<m  the  emooth  ewmw 

When  rollickin  Rab, 

Wi*  his  gift  o' the  gab, 
Drew  tears  o'  delight  tne  the  auld  een. 
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I  mind  them  a*  weel :  there  was  Sandy  Shxw, 
At  ninety,  the  cheeriest  carl  o'  a', 

Wha  for  ilka  thing  wrang 

Had  a  catch  or  a  sang, 
An'  bathered  his  grieft  wi'  an  anld  sair. 

An*  weel  nay  I  mind  how  Willie  oonld  joke, 

Por  a  mile  it  was  heard— the  gn&w-^-wheii  he  spoke ; 

How  Jemmy  was  Strang, 

An*  Jenny  was  bang. 
An*  Jock  was  the  flower  o*  the  anld  folk. 

For  danoin'  an'  dalBn,  a  dell  was  Jock ; 

For  a  neibonr,  a  kind  eonthie  ohiel  was  Jock ; 

His  bonny  black  e*e, 

O'erlippen  wi'  glee, 
Shawed  the  heart  o*  the  flower  o'  the  anld  folk* 

I  met  him  yestretti— lang  days  had  passed 

Sin  we  grat  when  he  sailed  to  the  ower-sea  wast, 

An*  fonrscon  years. 

An'  mony  sant  tears 
Had  stown  firaa  his  glimmer  its  anld  east. 

He  bad  come  firae  the  hame  o'  the  blue-necked  bird^ 
To  steal  a  last  look  o'  the  green  common  sward, 

To  ^hat  wi'  anld  friens 

0'  the  days  o'  his  teens. 
An'  lay  his  white  pow  i'  the  anld  yird. 

Bat  the  green  was  ploughed  up — ^it  was  a'  fenced  ronn'. 
There  was  nae  kent  face — there  was  nae  kent  soun' ; 

An'  naught  at  hame, 

He  said,  was  the  same, 
Bttt  the  grassy  kirkyard  o'  the  auld  toun.       G.  P. 

TBS  FATBIB  WELL. 
A  LIOBICD  OV  TBS  N0BT6  COVNTRIE. 

There  is  a  little  mossy  Well 

Within  the  forest  deep, 
Where  the  wild  bees  wander  from  bud  to  bell. 

And  silken  fox-tails  creep. 
It  wooeth  not  the  eyening-breeEe 

Its  glassy  breast  to  cool ; 
For  the  sun  ne'er  looketh  through  the  trees 

-  Upon  its  little  pool. 
From  the  thymy  bank  its  waters  play, 

With  a  quaint  and  holy  chime, 
Like  the  murmuring  of  a  minstrel  gray. 

Who  dreams  of  the  olden  time. 
Alone  it  whispereth  through  the  day ; 

But  when  twilight  leares  the  hill. 
Sylph  and  &y  attune  their  lay 

To  the  harpings  of  the  rUL 

Twaa  Lille's  haunt  at  gloaming  tide, 

When  the  laTerock's  song  was  done. 
When  silence  fell  on  the  woodland  wide, 

And  sleep  was  on  the  sun. 
She  sought  it  ere  the  locks  of  night 

Were  jewelled  with  starlets  fair ; 
And  she  came  agen,  when  the  moon  was  bright, 

With  garlands  in  her  hair. 

Lilie  stood  in  the  hi^  ohapelle. 

She  was  Sir  Eilan's  bride ; 
Bat  her  thou  j^ts  were  where  the  tinkling  well 

Was  lulling  the  woo^and  wide. 
She  listened,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

Bat  not  to  the  holy  man ; 
Bnt  to  a  sound  whioh  up  the  aisle, 

Like  a  sick  man's  whisper  ran. 
"Come  forth»  come  forth,  my  Lilie  lair  $ 

I  may  not  wait  for  Uiee. 
Come  forth,  my  ladye  bright,  and  share 

The  woodlandHsrown  with  me ; 
Our  feast  is  made  and  our  couch  is  spread 

Beneath  the  moonlit  tree.** 

There  is  no  bride  by  Eilan's  side— 

He  standeth  there  alone ; 
For  Lilie,  to  the  forest  wide, 

With  the  Fayrie  Folk  hath  gone. 


They  haye  songht  by  glen,  they  haTe  sought  by  hill, 

They  haye  searched  tiie  dingled  dell ; 
But  nought  haye  they  seen,  but  a  rainbow  sheen 

Ardbing  the  mossy  well ! 
They  haye  sought  through  all  the  cayems  drelr. 

And  the  dark  nooks  in  the  den ; 
They  may  search  for  aye ;  but  Lilie  (kit 

They'll  neyer  see  agen ! 

In  the  darkest  shade  of  the  lonely  wood, 

Beside  the  elfin  well. 
Through  stormy  shower,  and  sunny  hour 

l^ere  groweth  a  snowy  bell ; 
With  dew  t£e  little  cup  is  laden, 

And  dry  it  may  not  be ; 
It  looketh  like  a  loyely  maiden 

With  the  tear-drop  In  her  e'e ! 


N.R. 


AU8IBALL1M  BMiaRAllT's  SONG. 


Gekman  Bubschem  Aul-^So  nimmt  ihn  AtM,  j-e. 

Then  fkre  thee  well,  thou  land  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
Thou  home  of  gold  and  glory, 
Thou  fiunous  Britie£  land,  farewell  I 
God  knows  the  truth,  I  loye  thee  well. 
But,  since  thou  hast  no  place  for  me, 
111  show  no  peeyish  face  to  thee : 
111  seek  a  home  in  Nbw  South  Wales. 

The  world  is  wide :  hope  is  a  gallant  rider ; 
God  is  a  good  proyider : 
Faith's  portion  he  appointeth  sure. 
FareweU,  my  Scottish  mount  and  moor  I 
Where  snmmer  soules  more  eheerily. 
Nor  winter  frowns  so  drearily, 
I'll  find  a  home  in  Nbw  South  Wales. 

Farewell,  dim  nooks !  ye  dark  and  dingy  gables  I 
Ye  ancient  inky  tables. 
Where  many  a  peaking  penman  pines, 
Where  neyer  blessed  sun-light  shines ! 
The  bullock  I'll  be  chasing  now ; 
Right  stoutly  111  be  racing  now. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  in  New  South  Wales. 

God  saye  thee  well,  thou  hectio  and  full-blooded. 
With  millions  oyerflooded ; 
Where  labour  ill  redeems  from  want, 
Where  giant  weeds  in  purple  flaunt  1 
The  heiUthy,  brawny  arm  alone 
Is  king ;  work  is  the  charm  alone 
To  bind  the  gods  in  New  South  Wales. 

God  heal  thy  strifes,  thou  land  of  partisanship. 
Of  narrow  caste  and  clanship, 
Where  nature  shrinks  fh>m  fhshion's  ban, 
Where  all  has  rights  saye  only  Man  I 
No  dose  noblesse  shall  class  me  now ; 
No  haughty  Church  harass  me  now. 
Where  life  is  free  in  Nbw  South  Wales. 

Then  fore  thee  well,  thou  land  of  Whig  and  Tory  I 
Thou  home  of  gold  and  glory  I 
Nor  gold  nor  glory  gay'st  thou  me ; 
Yet  not  with  cursing  leaye  I  thee. 
While  here  ye  fight  your  quarreb  out. 
My  soul  its  free  song  carols  out 
To  wood  and  wold  in  Nbw  South  Wales. 

J.  S.  B« 

UNBS  ON  THB  MBMOBT  OT  WALLACB  AND  DEUCE. 

Restore  me  Time's  old  monuments, 
My  natiye  hills,  whose  naked  forms 
Haye  borne  the  rage  of  thunderstorms 
And  earthquakes,  as  the  mighty  rents 
Upon  their  sides  can  show. 

0  giye  me  them,  to  all  the  stones, 
(Their  fragments)  that  the  sculptor  takes. 
And  after  his  own  fashion  makes 

Proud  emblems  to  stand  o'er  the  bwif  i 
Of  fomous  men  laid  low. 
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And  what  are  these  to  the  huge  rocks 

That  nature  on  each  otlier  piles, 

That  c;u>t  their  shadows  many  miles, 
Whilst  those  are  crushed  beneath  the  strokes 
Of  pun  J,  feeble  man  t 

My  natiTe  hills  ye  oft  recall 
The  memory  of  our  noble  men, 
Who  once  did  wander  through  the  glen 

Deserted  by  their  friends,  by  all, 
Whilst  under  tyrants*  ban. 

Can  Wallace  have  his  fame  increased  ? 

Can  Brace's  deeds  be  better  known  I 

By  having  carved  in  finest  stone 
Their  honoured  names,  wherewith  to  fea<tt 
Their  countrymen's  fond  eyes. 

O  no  I  their  names  are  both  engraved, 

Deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  claim 

The  patriot's  heart  or  patriot's  fame. 
Their  Trophies  are  the  hills  they  saved, 

That  boldly  pierce  the  skies.  T.  M*K. 

THE  BRIDAL  NIGHT. 

The  moon  look'd  down  frae  heaven  high 

On  highland  hill  and  lowland  town. 
And  all  beneath  her  dreamy  light, 

The  wae  and  weary  laid  them  down, 
But  aye  the  dance  gaed  through  the  ha' 

The  bride  was  buskit  like  a  queen, 
A  wailing  voice  was  heard  the  while, 

Amang  Kinnaber's  holms  sae  green. 

"  O  what  can  haunt  my  sleep  of  death. 
The  dream  of  love  hath  pass'd  away. 

For  she  doth  bear  a  lightsome  heart, 
And  I  am  in  my  bed  of  clay. 

We  plighted  faith,  my  love  and  me, 

.  We  vow'd  upon  the  fiowery  sward 

With  clasped  hands  and  bended  knees, 
And  onr  vows  were  a'  in  heaven  heard. 

O  wha  could  think  that  breast  sae  fair 
Did  harbour  thought  of  treacherie, 

0  wha  could  think  that  lips  sae  sweet 
Wi'  fause  vows  made  sic  melodie. 

1  linger'd  in  the  dinsome  town, 
I  wander'd  by  the  water  side, 

But  nought  to  me  were  the  cares  o'  men. 
Or  the  flowers  that  on  the  sward  were  spread. 

And  soon  my  weary  eyes  grew  dim, 

I  wist  nae  where  my  feet  did  stray, 
I  wist  nae  that  my  hands  were  red 

Till  they  were  caulder  than  the  clay. 
Thou  fkuse  love  ! — on  a  bridal  bed, 

Another's  arms  enfauldeth  thee ; 
The  hemlock  in  unhallow'd  ground 

Is  growing  o'er  my  grave  and  me." 

Tam  Wabstee.* 

ODE — TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BUIlNS.t 

Air. — **B<mnie  Jeanie  Gray** 

Oh  !  Bums  ;  I  lo'e  thy  happy  style, 

Thy  pathos,  wit,  and  glee, 
Fu'  aft  and  sweet  thy  strains  beguile 

The  weary  hours  to  me. 
I  feel  the  magic  o'  thy  sang 

Strike  ilk  chord  o'  my  heart, 
.  Aft  fondly  sweet  I  linger  'mang 

Thy  soul  enchanting  art. 

•  What  has  kept  lilent,  so  long,  Tarn  Wahster  /—literally, 
Wabtter ;  he,  if  we  remember  aright,  whose  gallant  and 
brave  resolve 

«  To  have  a  kick  at  Fortune's  ba,'  ♦' 
delighted  us  some  years  back.    That  one  line  is  poetic  im- 
mortality to  any  handloom  weaver. 

f  This  poem  is  by  a  working  man.  We  have  this  year  less 
of  this  kind  of  verse  than  usual,  and  much  less  than  we  could 
have  wished  to  take  ;  but  the  muse  of  the  workshop  is  not 
only  vastly  prolific,  as  seen  by  our  last  census,  but  is  become 
inveterately }  oliticaL 


How  aft  the  youthfn'  loving  pair 

Sings  o'er  thy  "  Bomiie  Doou/' 
When  to  their  love  bowers  they  repair 

As  day  is  wearing  down. 
An'  moiue  a  time-worn  aged  pair 

Whase  hearts  thou  makest  to  glow 
When  singing  sweet,  wi'  trembling  air, 

^  John  Anderson  my  jo." 

See,  how  the  patriot's  veins  they  rise 

When  by  tliy  spirit  led, 
When  swell  thy  strains  up  through  the  skies 

*"  Of  Scots  wha  fought  and  bled." 
Or  see,  yon  vet'rans  gray  wi'  years 

Who've  wandered  monie  a  clime, 
Their  hearts  they  swell  their  een  wi'  tears 

When  singing  **  Anld  lang  syne." 

He  wha  can  read  and  canna  feel. 

His  sweet  heart-melting  strains, 
I  envy  not  his  heart  o'  st«e], 

Nor  woo  his  fVosen  veins, 
Oh  1  Burns — that  name  can  I  forget. 

Or  frae  my  mem'ry  part, 
No  ! — only  when  life's  sun  shall  set — 

'Tis  graven  on  my  heart. 

Come  then  dear  sons  o'  Scotia  rise. 

Our  Bums,  our  bard  revere, 
And  hail  wi'  joy  co-mingling  sighs 

His  name,  his  mem'ry  dear, 
A  bumper  high  **  permit  me  here," 

Wi'  trembling,  tearf^'  een, 
**  To  him  the  bard"  o'  bonnie  Ayr, 

His  Mary,  and  his  Jean.  J.  M. 

THE  LULLABT. 
A  BOOTTISH  BALLAD. 

Fa'  lown,  fa'  lown,  ye  noisy  winds. 

Wild-roaring  frao  the  chimla  tap ; 
Ye'U  wanken  up  my  sleeping  baira — 

Oh  I  dinna  break  her  needfh'  nap. 
And  saftly  blaw,  for  oh !  your  breath 

Benumbs  the  flesh,  and  bites  the  bane. 
Her  blnid  is  thin,  the  fire's  a  spunk. 

And  maistly  a'  my  duds  are  gane. 

My  baim,  my  baira,  my  bonny  bairn! 

Though  bora  in  shame,  oh !  dear  to  me ! 
Nae  dearer  had  ye  been  though  sprang 

A  blossom  frae  the  marriage  tree. 
Though  sair  's  my  heart,  and  scant  my  cU», 

Thee  closely  to  my  breast  111  faold. 
And  sing  ye  sound  despite  tlie  blast. 

And  keep  ye  ynxm  despite  the  caold. 

My  orphan  baim,  nae  freends  hae  ye 

Forbye  your  mother,  nane  on  earth ; 
The  proud  look  skelgh,  the  pradent  strange, 

The  thochtless  jibe  wi'  heartless  mirth. 
But  freendless  though  on  earth  we  be. 

Though  woe  may  gather,  joy  may  dwine. 
In  heaven  are  freends  whaee  steady  love. 

Through  storm  or  oalm,  we  ne'er  will  tpe* 

Though  frost  may  pinch,  and  hunger  starve. 

And  nakedness  throngh  raga  may  keek, 
Yet  God  will  warm,  and  feed,  and  claitbe, 

And  dicht  the  Baut  tear  aff  the  cheek. 
O  hush !  0  hush  1  what  starts  my  baira ! 

Sleep  on,  wee  innocent,  sleep  on, 
Nae  Bcaith  is  near,  nae  looks  the  noo 

But  looks  o'  love  on  thee  are  thrown, 

O  hush  I  and  dose  your  wBnkrife  e'e, 

I'll  rock  ye  weel  wi'  tireless  arm. 
And  cozy  cradled  on  my  breast, 

Nae  fear  will  fright,  nae  hurt  will  harm. 
The  wheel  maun  rest,  the  wark  maon  staiu*, 

My  pet  1  I  winna  lay  ye  doon. 
Bat  nursing  wi'  an  eident  eare 

My  melancholy  sang  FU  croon. 
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S&e  linely  left,  sae  lichtly  held, 

Sae  spirit-Bunk,  sae  body-bent, 
0  wao  !  what  had  your  mother  done 

Gin  ye,  my  bairn,  had  ne*er  been  pent ! 
A  spar  that  sinking  hope  conld  seize, 

0,  dear  as  comfort  to  distress  ! 
A  spring  where  fainting  life  could  drink,  ' 

0,  dear  as  rest  to  weariness  ! 

The  grief  and  shame  that  on  my  breast 
A  fearsome  nichtmare  wildly  sat. 

That  choked  my  sighs,  and  scorched  my  tears^ 
(0  God  that  I  could  then  hae  grat !) 


That  sunk  my  e'e,  and  made  the  red 

For  ever  fi»e  my  cheek  depart. 
Had  ended  life,  but  for  the  love 

That  gushes  frae  a  mother's  heart. 

O  gin  my  Willie  had  been  spared. 

The  heritage  o'  grief  and  shame 
Had  ne'er  been  yours,  nor  infamy 

Been  coupled  wi'  your  mother's  name  ! 
But  O  ye  wild  and  cruel  winds, 

Thou  merciless,  rough-rolling  sea. 
That  ere  he  could  fulfi  his  vow. 

Swept  him  firae  honour,  love,  and  me  !      J.  Z. 


ARE  WAGES  REGULATED  BY  THE  PRICE  OF  CORN? 


No  falsehood  has  been  propagated  with  more 
assiduity,  or  announced  with  more  semblance  of 
authority,  at  the  recent  elections,  than  the  fiction 
that  THE  WAOES  OP  LABOUR  depend  upon,  and  are 
regulated  by,  the  price  of  corn. 

In  town  and  country,  in  cities  and  boroughs — 
whether  situated  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
districts,  newspapers,  daily  and  hebdomadal,  ora- 
tors from  the  windows  of  Tory  Committee-rooms, 
hand-bills,  placards  and  pamphlets  urged  the  un- 
truth with  the  vehemence  inspired  by  desperation, 
and  iterated  it,  till  in  many  places  a  panic  seized 
upon  the  working  classes.  ''  Cheap  bread  means 
low  wages!"  was  telegraphed  as  if  by  electricity 
through  the  country,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  monopolists  was  put  in  motion  to  spread  abroad 
the  delusion.  The  operatives  were  told  point  blank 
that  the  moment  the  price  of  com  felly  the  toages  of 
iMchanics  and  lahourers  would  fall  in  proportion; 
and  at  every  comer  of  the  street  they  were  con- 
fronted and  startled  with  the  fraudulent  memento 
—printed  in  the  colours  of  the  free-trade  candi- 
date— "  Free  Trade;  with  Bread  from  Russia,  and 
Os.  6d.  a-weck.'*  Wages,  they  were  told,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  price  of  com — have  always  been  regu- 
lated by  it,  and  always  will  be  regulated  by  the 
same  standard:  when  com  is  low,  wages  are  low; 
when  com  is  high,  wages  are  high  also;  and  the 
liarangue  was  concluded  with  the  cry — "  Bread  as 
it  is  with  high  wages;  or  cheap  bread  without 
money  to  huy  it.'* 

Taken  by  surprise,  as  the  country  was  by  the 
great  measures  placed  before  the  constituencies  by 
the  Administration,  the  mass  of  the  people  felt 
themselves  for  the  moment  at  sea ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  those  economists  who  have 
laboured  for  years  to  circulate  correct  opinions  on 
the  com  laws  and  collateral  questions,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  much  ignorance  prevaiLs  among  all 
classes  with  reference  to  financial  topics.  The 
principles  of  free  trade  were  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  men,  from  their  cradles  accustomed  to 
monopolies ;  and  the  crudest  projects,  the  most 
<*ontemptible  fallacies,  and  sophisms  a  thousand 
times  refuted,  were  obstinately  bruited  abroad,  till 
the  popular  mind,  unable  to  resist  the  importunity 
of  error,  in  many  cases,  became  bewildered : — 

The  twinkling  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 

In  such  places  as  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Hull,  and,  worst  of  all^  the  West  Riding  of  the 


county  of  York,  the  Tories  succeeded,  by  the  force 
of  artful  misrepresentation,  in  paralyzing  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  or  preventing  their  full  de- 
velopment in  favour  of  free  trade  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  manoBuvie  to  suppress 
discussion  by  accelerating  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament,  has  so  far  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess, that  the  misconception  respecting*  wages  has 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  not  been  unproductive 
of  mischief.  The  Tories  have,  by  the  agencies  ad- 
verted to,  secured  a  temporary  triumph;  but  truth 
in  tum  wili  have  its  triumph,  which  will  be  as 
permanent  as  eventful. 

Let  us  see  how  this  proposition,  that  wages  do  and 
mutt  fall  and  rise  with  the  price  of  com,  will  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination. 

If  it  be  tme  that  the  price  of  com  regulates  the 
labour  of  wages,  it  must  follow  ex  necessitate  that 
in  those  times  when  the  price  of  com  is  high  and 
excessive,  wages  are  high  also.  Again,  from  the 
same  premises,  it  will  follow,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  a  high  price  of  com  is  maintained,  la- 
bour is  well  remunerated,  and  wages  are  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  ensue  as  a  just  corol- 
lary that  in  those  countries  where  the  wages  of 
labour  are  extremely  liberal,  the  price  of  com  is 
dear  in  the  same  proportion;  and  farther,  that 
when  the  price  of  com  is  low  in  England,  wages 
are  low  also.  The  question  then  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  fact,  upon  which  the  humblest 
labourer  or  mechanic  in  the  country  is  competent 
to  decide. 

1.  Is  it  tme  that  in  those  years  when  the  price  of 
Com  was  high  Wages  were  high  in  proportion?  We 
deny  it :  it  is  not  true,  as  the  personal  experience 
of  every  working  man  can  testify.  We  could 
point  to  towns  in  England,  where,  when  flour  was 
6s.  per  stone,  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans 
were  no  higher  than  they  are  this  year,  when  flour 
is  2s.  8d.  per  stone  1  To  narrow  the  argument, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  46s.  2d. 
per  quarter  in  1834 ;  S98.  4d.  in  1&35  ;  48s.  6d.  in 
1836  :  The  weekly  average  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land on  the  7th  day  of  last  month  (August  1841) 
was  688.  3d. ; — ^we  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people — are  wages  higher  now  than  in  the  years 
1834,  '35,  and  '36  ?  Tliey  are  not ;  th^  are  lower  ! 
There  was  general  employment  and  full  wages  in 
those  years :  we  have  now  destitution,  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  short  wa^s,  to  a  degree,  in  tlie  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Compare  the  wages  paid  to  carpenters,  bricklay- 
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ers,  and  masooB,  in  the  yean  1817, 1822, 1829,  and 
1835,  as  stated  in  the  records  of  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, with  the  corresponding'  prices  of  com ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that,  when  com  was  94s.  per 
quarter,  wages  were  not  higher  than  they  were 
when  com  was  398.  4d. 


WUKLY  WaOBS. 

per  Quarter. 

CarpenttfB. 

firickli^ers. 

Mmoos. 

«.     d» 

8,    d. 

#.    d. 

«.     d. 

1817 

94     0 

81     0 

30    6 

31     6 

1822 

43     3 

31     6 

30     0 

30    0 

1829 

66     4 

34     0 

28     6 

32     0 

1835 

39     4 

32    0 

28     6 

31     6 

We  add  here  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in 
the  town  of  Leeds  in  1839,  when  com  was  at  an 
exceedingly  high  price. 


TtadM. 

Avonm 
WMkJy 

Tiadtt. 

Amngf 
Weekly 

Wage«. 

Wages, 

«• 

d. 

«.      d. 

Tailors,  .    . 

16 

0 

Tadders,     .    • 

21      0 

Shoemakers,    . 

14 

0 

Weavers,    .    . 

13     0 

Painters,     . 

20 

0 

Plane-makers, 

21     0 

Cloth-proMen, 

20 

0 

Paper-stainers, 

24     0 

Cloth-drawexs, 

24 

6 

Gunsmiths, 

26     0 

Joiners,  .    . 

19 

6 

Hatters,     .    . 

24     0 

Printers,     .    , 

21 

0 

Dyers,    .    •    . 

22    0 

Plumbers,  .    . 

23 

0 

Carriers,         . 

20    0 

Smiths,  .    .    < 

19 

0 

Brassfounden, 

25    0 

Slubbers,    .    « 

24 

0 

Wood-^awyetfl, 

20    0 

Wool-sorters,  , 

21 

0 

Coopen,     •    . 

20    0 

Plasterers, .    , 

18 

0 

Wool-combers, 

14    0 

Brioklayera,    . 

23 

0 

Iron-moulders, 

25     0 

Warehousemen 

1,        21 

0 

Tamers,     ,    . 

22    0 

Wood-turners, 

17 

0 

Wheel-wrights, 

18    0 

Mill-wrights,  , 

26 

0 

Wonted-piecers, 

4    Q 

Masons, .    .    , 

22 

0 

Woiflted-prepar-, 

Woollen-pietiei 

■8,        5 

0 

ers,     •    •    • 

6     6 

Woollen-fillers 

« 

0 

Many  of  these  artisans  had  work  for  eleven,  ten, 
or  nine  months  during  the  year  only.  We  leave, 
then,  the  men  engaged  in  the  trades  ennmerated, 
to  say  how  much  higher  those  wages  were  than  the 
wages  paid  in  years  whm  the  price  of  com  was 
low?  It  seems^  indeed,  preposterous  that  wages 
should  rise — as  the  monopolists  assert  they  do-^ 
with  the  rise  of  com.  High  prioes  are  the  conse- 
quence of  an  insufficient  supply.  When  crops  are 
deficient,  the  banks  invariably  restrict  their  issues 
and  narrow  aooommodation,  and  must  do  so  in  self- 
defence;  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  em- 
ployers are  consequently  obliged  to  limit  their 
operations;  trade  becomes  duU;  work  becomes 
scarce*  To  assert,  then,  that  high-priced  com 
brings  high  wages,  is  to  say  that  higher  wages  are 
given  when  a  number  of  hands  are  seeking  employ 
which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  than  when  em* 
ployment  can  readily  be  had,  and  when  workmen 
can  with  difficulty  be  found. 

A  record  of  the  vrages  paid  at  Bradford  and 
Halifax  during  the  ten  yean  from  18dl  to  1840, 
both  years  inclusiTe,  when  compared  with  the  prices 
of  flour  in  these  places  in  each  of  those  ten  years, 
gives  as  a  result  that  when  flour  was  at  the  highest 
price  at  Bradford,  wages  were  at  the  laioea  paint; 
and  when  flour  was  UweH  at  Halifiait,  wages  were 
highest*  What  will  the  monopolists  say  to  the  fbl- 
bwing  well<ttuthenticated  fftcts  :^ 


] 

HRADFOaD. 

1 

HALT?  AX. 

Flour 

Wagw, 

FkNxr         Wifw, 

Yean. 

parStoD^ 

Pieoe. 

parStme. 

Pieoe. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

»,    d. 

t.    d. 

1831 

2  101 

14     8 

1832 

2    5( 

14    6 

1833 

a    i 

14    74 

1834 

1     8i 

16    a 

1836 

1     8 

IS    0 

1836 

2    14 

IS   74 

2    0 

10    0 

1837 

2    3 

11    14 

2    9 

9    0 

1838 

2    94 

10    3 

3     0 

8    0 

1839 

2  104 

9     44 

2    9i 

7    3 

1840 

3    6 

8    0 

3   <; 

6    9 

It  further  appears  firom  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Hand-Loom  Inquiry  Commission,  that  in  1835, 
when  flour  was  2s.  per  stone,  the  wages  of  the 
weaver  were  10s.  per  week ;  and  that  in  August 
1840,  when  flour  was  ds>  4d.  per  stone,  his  ira^ 
were  also  lOs.,  or  even  less !  Cslculating  that  the 
weaver^s  family  consume  two  stones  of  flour  in  the 
week,  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  Weaver  in  1835 
(when  com  was  cheap)  had  a  balance  of  Gs.  i«- 
mitining  from  his  Week's  waffes,  after  the  pur- 
chase of  his  flour,  in  1840  (when  com  was  iiti) 
he  had  but  3s.  4d«  Is  it  not  then,  a  cruel  mockenr, 
to  say  that  high-priced  com  brings  a  higher  nte 
of  wages,  and  a  shameful  wrong,  by  such  a  pre- 
tence, to  de£raud  the  poor  of  cheap  bread  t  In  short, 
if  wages  depended  upon  the  price  of  food,  and  mA 
upon  supply  and  demand,  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  wages  offmsdmaj 
workmen  are  often  rising^  whilst  at  the  some  momnt 
the  wages  in  a  different  trade  arefaUmgf  The  &ctft 
we  have  adduced  prove  indisputably,  that  the  a■e^ 
tion,  that  in  those  years  when  the  price  of  cum  is 
high  wages  are  high  in  proportion,  ia  a  figment 
and  imposture;  and  on  the  other  hand  as  desriy 
show  that  wages  are  not  regulated  by  the  price 
of  com,  but  must  be  regulated  by  a  different  prin* 
ciple* 

But,  it  is  objected,  that  if  wages  in  dties  sod 
towns  are  not  regulated  by  com,  wages  ta  egry 
cultural  districts  are  inuariab^  regiloted  Ig  ct< 
This  assertion,  however,  is  a  bold  assumptioo,  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  facts;  as  may  be  sees  os 
comparing  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  in  winter- 
time in  rural  districts  with  the  wages  paid  in  ISU 
when  com  was  between  70s.  and  80b*  a^piarter:— 


OonntitB. 


Bedford, 

Buokingfaam, 
Gambridge, 


Hertford^ 

Hontiugdoiii 

Kent, 

Leicester, 
Norfolk, 


WagMptMiD 
18S0. 


JWagworilinri^liii' 

m  WintET'iaM- 


7s^88.,or  9s.,aiui 
ID  somefew  oases, 
lOs. 

9a.,  10s.,  and  some 
few,  12s. 
lis.,  128.,  188.  Gd. 
lis.  and  Ids. 
98.,108.,aadll8., 
with  some  few, 

128. 

i08.andll8. 
12s.  and  18s.  8d., 
with  some  few, 

158. 

iOs.,  lis.  and  12s. 
98.,  10s. 


7s.,  86^  or  9f . 

9s. 

9s.  and  IOs. 
19b. 

98.  and  10s. 


98.  and  10 


'=> 


IOs.  and  1& 

9s.,  10s.  and  lU* 
9s.  and  IOs. 
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Coanttes. 


NorthsmptOD, 

Oxford, 

Ratland, 

Suffolk, 
Surrey, 

Sassez, 
Warwiok, 


Wages  piUd  in  Janiyuy, 

isaa. 


WiigM  oidtaarilj  i»id 
in  Wiiiter*tiia0. 


lOs.,  Us.  and  12s. 
88.,  98.  »nd  lOs. 
108.,with  ft  fow  12s. 
9s.  and  lOs. 
128.  and  138.  6d. 

!9B.,10s.,andafl3W 
1  Is.  and  12b. 
108.,ll8.andl38., 
witli  8Qn|«  Uw 
Hs. 


8s.,  98.  and  lOs. 
88.  and  98. 

98. 

9b.  and  lOs, 

108. 

9«,  and  10s, 


99.,  } 08.  and  Hi, 


It  was  stated  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stares,  a  fanner  and 
miller,  who  was  examine  before  the  Poor  Jjaw 
Committee  in  1836,  that  he  paid  his  men  from  8s. 
to  128.  a-week  in  1829  and  1830,  when  wheat  was 
lOs.  a  bushel,  and  that  in  1836  he  paid  them  from 
9b.  to  ISs.,  when  wheat  was  ds.  a  bushel !    Again, 
Mr.  James  Ford,  a  former  examined  before  the 
same  committee,  stated  that  12s.  a-week,  was  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  paid  at  Petworth  daring  the 
war,  when  wheat  wa$  £40  per  load,  and  that  in 
1836  he  paid  lOs.,  when  wheat  was  but  £15  a 
load  2    Earl  Fitasvrilliam  has  compared  the  wages 
paid  to  agricultural  labourers  with  the  price  of 
wheat  from  1797  to  1829,  and  the  result  of  the 
comparison  is,  that  the  comforts  of  the  laboursrs, 
hsTe  always  been  greatest  when  com  was  cheapest ! 
2.  Let  us  next  inquire  whether  it  be  true — as  it 
must  be  if  bread  regulate  wages — that  in  those  cau/nr 
tries  where  a  high  price  of  com  is  maintained,  labour 
is  well  remunerated,  and  wages  are  high?    What 
says  Irdand?    The  Tories  are  very  fond  of  tran- 
sporting the  farmers, — ^who,  poor  men,  think  ten 
miles  to  market  a  bug  journey,— to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  the  wastes  of  Bnssia;  but  let  us 
keep  ueare?  home  and  ask — ^What  says  Ireland 
to  this  proposition?     High-priced  com,  but  low 
wages!    Wheat  abore  60b.  per  quarter,  labourers 
paid  6d.  or  5d.  a-day !    In  Uie  words  of  Mr.  John 
Bcvans,  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  and  impartial  of 
the  writers  who  hare  reyiewed  the  state  of  Ireland : 
'^  Wages  in  Ireland  would /a^  behw  the  st€Mr9ation 
pointy  but  for  the  wretched  resource  of  vagrancy, 
which  is  the  only  support  to  wages  now  existing 
in  Ireland."    The  case  of  Ireland  again  proves  how 
utterly  false  ia  the  assertion,  that  high-prioed  com 
prodaces  or  maintains  high  wages. 

3.  But  let  ua  put  the  converse  of  the  last  propo- 
sition, and  try  whether  itk  thoee  countries  vdkere  the 
^oages  of  Mour  are  e^remefy  liberal,  the  price  of  corn 
is  dear  in  the  same  proportion  ?  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  pri<^  of  com  is  low,  but  the 
wages  of  labour  are  high.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  ia  a  dollar  (4a.  dd.)  a  bushel  ;*  l^nd  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  S,  Buckingham,  who  has  jpst  retim- 
ed from  America,  the  wages  of  agricnltural  labour- 
ers average  a  doUar  a*day.  Adam  Smith,  who 
\\Tote  his  great  work  on  tli^  Wealth  of  Nations  in 
1 784,  noticed  the  same  fact  as  to  high  wages  and 
low-priced  food  in  America.  "The  wages  of 
labour,"  he  observed,  "  are  much  higher  in  North 
America  than  in  any  part  of  England.    In  the  pro- 

*  Mr.  Flint,  a  reoest  writer,  says  the  price  in  Ohio  Ib 
3s.  44d.  a  bnaheL 


vince  of  New  York,  oommon  laboiuttrs  earn  Ss.  6d. 
currency,  equal  to  2e.  sterling  a-day ;  ship  cai^ 
penters,  lOa.  6d.  currency,  with  a  pint  of  mm  worth 
6d.  sterling,  equal  in  all  to  6s.  6d.  sterling,  &c.  &o. 
These  prices,"  he  continnes,  "are  all  above  the 
London  price ;  and  wages  are  said  to  be  as  high 
in  the  oUier  eolonies  as  New  York.  The  price  of 
promums  is  teevywhere  in  North  America  much 
lower  than  in  England,  A  dearth  has  never  been 
known  there.  In  the  worst  seasons  they  have  al- 
ways had  a  sufficiency  for  themselves,  though  less 
for  exportation.  If  the  money  price  of  labour 
therefore,"  adds  Dr.  Smith,  "  be  higher  than  it  is 
anywhen  in  the  mother  country,  its  real  price,  the 
real  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  it 
conveys  to  the  labourer,  must  be  higher  in  a 
still  greater  proportion.'^  Here  is  a  country  in 
which, /or  upwards  of  half  a  cen$my,  com  has  been 
low  in  price  and  wages  have  been  high ! 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  we  find  it  clearly  proved 
that  wages  have  not  risen  and  fallen  in  this  king- 
dom witii  the  price  of  com,*— as  high  prices  do  not 
maintain  high  wages  in  Ireland,-^-and  as  low-priced 
com  does  not,  in  America,  produce  low  wages,  are 
we  not  warranted  in  calling  upon  the  operative 
classes  not  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  lie  propa^ 
gated  by  those  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
deceiving  them  ?  Working  men  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  I  it  is  a  falsehood  that  cheap 
bread  means  low  wages,  or  that  free  trade  means 
distress !  No ;  Free  Trade  is  your  only  hope ; 
with  it  our  commerce  wiU  expand  and  extend,  for 
foreign  nations  will  give  and  take;  and  briok 
demand  alone  can  maintain  good  wages : 

No !  let  all  lands  ezohange  with  all 
The  good  which  freigbts  this  foodfal  ball ; 
Then  vrill  the  strife  of  milliona  cease ; 
For  Free  exchange  is  Peace  !  is  Peace  \  * 

To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  YiUiers  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  Wolverhampton: — '^  You  know  top  well 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  dear  food  on  your  trade, 
and  on  your  wages.  You  can  settle  that  question 
by  the  answer  you  give  to  the  question-^Are  your 
wages  good  now? — (Loud  cries  of  '  No,  no;  bad!') 
Is  your  trade  good  now? — (  No,  no.)  Is  food  dear 
now?-r-(Yes,  yes.)  Have  you  got  the  Corn-laws 
now? — (Yes,  we  have.)  Well,  then,  suppose  you 
had  had  a  doubt  as  to  whether  scarcity  was  a 
blessing,  as  they  tell  you,  and  abundance  a  curse, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  change  the  Corn-laws, 
if  it  was  only  for  making  the  experiment  of  plenty. 
But  you  are  not  such  dolts  as  to  be  gulled  by  such 
rubbish.  You  know,  as  all  men  who  have  brains 
in  their  heads  do  know,  that  men's  wages  depend 
upon  the  demand  for  labour,  not  upon  the  price  of 
bread ;  and  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  difference  is  between  five  men  seeking 
one  master,  and  five  masters  seeking  one  man — and 
you  know  that  free  trade  means  more  trade,  which 
means  more  demand  for  men,  which  means  the 
time  when  men  can  get  more  wages."  Even  Lord 
Stanley,  who  is  not  usually  very  scrupulous,  was 
ashamed  of  the  nonsense  uttered,  for  electioneering 

*  Ebenezcr  Elliott. 
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purposes,  by  his  party  respecting  wages;  and  in 
his  Ust  speech  at  North  Lancashire,  admitted  that 
wages  are  not  ruled  by  the  price  of  com,  but  are 
regulated  by  9uppfy  and  demand,  ^  I  dotiH  m^," 
observed  the  noble  lord,  ^'  as  some  have  assumed  <m 
the  other  side^  thai  high  prices  necessarily  causes  high 
vMges;  because  I  believe  the  amauni  of  wages  is  regu- 
lated upon  very  different  principleSy  and  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  price  of  any  articlcy  but  upon  the 
supply  of  kAour  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  la- 
bour. If  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  labourers 
^AdlUng  to  give  their  labour,  in  proportion  as  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  labour  is  in  excess, 
in  such  proportion  the  competition  between  tliem- 
selv^es  will  reduce  the  amount  of  wages,  without 
reference  to  the  price  of  com."  All  through,  the 
Tory  vrriters  have  employed  the  fallacy,  non  causa 
pro  causa f  in  their  arguments  upon  this  subject ; 
for  though  the  money  price  of  labour  is  determined 
by  what  is  requisite  for  purchasing  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  the 
DEMAND  FOR  LABOUR,  as  Smith  justly  says,  *^  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of  those  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences wkkh  must  be  given  to  the  labourer ^^  Wages, 
or  the  money  price  of  labour,  are  regulated  first  by 
the  demand  for  labour,  secondly  by  the  price  of 


the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life ;  but  mainly 
by  the  demand  for  labour,  on  wliich  the  price  of 
those  necessaries  and  conveniences  ultimately  de- 
pends. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  put  in  type,  se- 
veral cases  have  occurred,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where^  in  consequence  of  the  rie»  i»  th 
price  of  flour ^  labourers  have  demanded  inereoffd 
wages.  They  have  said  to  their  employer^ — ^  A 
month  ago,  you  told  us  that  cheap  bread  meant 
low  wages ;  and  that  high  wages  and  high-priced 
com  went  hand-in-hand.  Now  then  is  the  time 
FOR  HioH  Wages!  The  price  of  flour  is  rising 
every  day;  we  require  you  now  to  vindicate  your 
own  doctrines,  and  do  justice  to  us  by  advanciin: 
our  wages.*'  In  Hull,  upwards  of  a  hundred  la- 
bourers, who  receive  about  13s.  or  14fi.  a^weck, 
have  tested  their  deceivers  in  this  manner ;  hut  al- 
though com  advances^  wages  stand  still/  The  em- 
ployers of  those  labourers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Canada  timber  trade,  refused  to  increase  the  wagts 
of  their  men ;  and  thus  have  practically  refuted 
the  falsehood  which  they  themselves  had,  but  a 
few  weeks  previously,  employed  to  defeat  Mr.  Chtv 
and  Colonel  Thompson. 
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Comb  hitlier,  my  daughter;  your  marriage-day 
is  at  hand ;  you  will  not  be  much  longer  the  light 
of  this  old  house.  Sit  by  me,  and  I  will  once  more 
tell  you  a  story,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  you  were  a 
little  girl,  and  looked  up  in  bright-eyed  wonder  at 
my  tale. 

I  doubt  not  William  has  told  you  often  enough 
that  you  are  all  in  all  to  him ;  that  no  one  human 
being  ever  was  to  another  what  you  are  to  him ; 
that  he  feels  for  you  a  deeper,  tenderer,  purer, 
more  disinterested  devotion,  than  ever  man  felt  for 
woman.  Don't  believe  him.  Nay,  never  start  and 
turn  pale ;  the  young  rascal  believes  what  he  says 
to  be  true,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  I  have  in  my  day  said  and 
felt  as  much  for  the  old  woman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney  there. 

But  I  mean  something  more  than  that.  You 
have  youi'self  been  the  object  of  a  deeper,  tenderer, 
purer,  more  disinterestedly  devoted  attachment 
tlmn  his.  Now,  don't  grow  angry,  though  it  be- 
comes you  too,  and  bespeaks  the  sincere  confiding 
spirit  of  the  bride.  He,  too,  would  be  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  if  he  heard  me :  and  yet  neither  of  you 
have  cause. 

You  do  not  understand  me ;  nor  will  you,  nor 
can  you,  till  you  come  to  be  yourself  a  mother. 

The  riddle  is  out.  I  mean  that  you  were  a  per- 
son of  much  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  two 
others — eh,  old  dame  ? — ^that  you  were  the  object 
of  a  more  profound  love  than  you  ever  can  be  again, 
]  jng,  long  before  you  knew  how  delightful  a  Uiing 
it  is  to  repay  love  with  love. 

You  havfi  1)«etl  admii^cd^  ftnd  have  bcva  told  that 


you  were  admired ;  and,  though  I  yoar  father  &ay 
it,  who  ought  not  to  say  it,  you  are  worthy  to  he 
admired.  And  you  have  been  flattered — flattered 
by  admiration ;  never  deny  it,  girl,  it  is  human 
nature,  and  sits  prettily  upon  a  young  woman. 
But  you  were  welcomed  home,  and  admired,  and 
watched  over  with  far  more  solicitude  before  too 

m 

were  twelve  months  old,  than  ever  yon  will  hv 
again.  Strange  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  un- 
wavering rule  of  Providence,  that  the  warme*t 
affection  should  ever  be  squandered  upon  tho!« 
who  are  unaware  of  the  wealth  which  is  heaping 
upon  them. 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  that  of  your 
birth.  The  ways  were  mud,  and  keen  hail-diowers 
alternating  with  sleet,  were  borne  on  the  wind,  tfa&i 
howled  and  thumped  round  the  house,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  force  its  way  in.  And  tlie  bodily  snfleiin?  M 
your  mother  scarcely  exceeded  the  mental  anxiet  v 
of  the  rest  of  the  household.  It  was  a  hearenK 
summer-time  when  all  was  over :  wind  ur  weathrr 
what  did  we  heed  them,  when  she  looked  proudk 
up  at  me,  as  I  looked  at  you  lying  in  her  arms? 

After  all,  any  disinterested  person  must  have 
thought  you  a  strange-looking  creature.  You  had 
not  learned  how  to  make  use  of  your  eyes :  one 
was  turned  up  to  your  eyebrows,  and  the  othrt 
down  to  your  mouth 

"  Now,  papa" 

Fact,  fact ;  ask  the  old  woman  there,  if  you 
won't  believe  me. 

But  you  were  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  in  thoese 
of  your  good  grandmother*  She  had  been  pasbhic 
back  and  forward^  tho  whol«  mornifi^i  betwc^h 
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your  mother's  apaiimeat  and  the  parlour,  think- 
ing to  keep  up  our  spirits^  but  sinking  them  rather 
bj  her  agitated  looks.  But  when  she  came  to  tell 
ffle  that  all  was  weU,  she  could  not  find  her  voice, 
and  she  did  not  need  to  find  it,  for  her  face  was 
radiant.  You  were  a  lamp  set  down  amongst  us 
to  enlighten  all  our  faces.  We  had  lived  together, 
and  thought  we  loved  each  other;  but  when  you 
were  added  to  the  family  group,  it  was  as  if  a  new 
reyelation ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  living 
coldly  and  heartlessly  with  each  other.  A  cord 
was  around  us,  drawing  us  into  closer  relation- 
ship; and  you,  little  unconscious  elf,  were  the 
talisman  that  worked  all  these  wonders. 

I  could  write  a  big  book  about  the  first  year  of 
your  life,  and  yet  not  contrive  to  say  all  I  have  to 
say,  to  show  how  much  more  important  a  baby  is, 
than  any  grown  or  growing  person  possibly  can  be. 

You  will  scarcely  recollect  the  day  of  your 
christening..  That,  too,  was  a  memorable  day. 
Mother,  nurse,  grandmother — ^I  cannot  well  say 
which  looked  most  consequential ;  while  you,  the 
real  heroine  of  the  occauon,  took  it  with  unparal- 
leled wngfroid:  you  did  not  even  seem  to  mind 
the  beautiful  rich  lace  cap,  of  which  there  is  a 
£uni]y  tradition  that  your  mother  was  christened 
in  it  too :  you  positively  slept  through  the  cere- 
mony, to  the  great  consternation  of  the  nurse,  who 
held  it  a  bad  omen  that  you  did  not  squall.  But 
if  you  thought  little,  I  thought  the  more ;  for 
when  I  turned  from  the  marble  font  to  the  altar 
window,  where  was  painted  the  dove  hovering  over 
the  cloudy  chaos  it  was  commissioned  to  impreg- 
nate with  light  and  love,  I  felt  awed  and  subdued, 
and  anxious  for  my  baby,  and  yet  consoled ;  I 
felt  that  it  was  your  inauguration  into  the  sor- 
rows of  life.  The  mystic  rite  was  the  herald  of 
the  sufferings  to  which  humanity  is  heir ;  but  it 
WU)  at  the  same  time,  the  pledge  that  Grod  would 
temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  limib. 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  we— for  she,  there,  went 
foot  for  foot  in  feeling  all  my  joys,  cares,  hopes, 
and  fears  about  you ;  as,  indeed,  die  has  been  the 
mirror  of  my  life  for  I  will  not  say  how  many 
years,  bearing  half  my  sorrows,  and  redoubling  all 
niy  joys.  I  would  not  have  said  so  much  for  fear 
of  making  her  vain.  Never  praise  people  to  their 
faees^  girl ;  it  spoils  them ;  but  you  see  she  is 
asleep,  and  can't  hear  me.  What  makes  the  old 
woman's  head  keep  nudging  at  that  rate  behind 
her  handkerchief  ?  Has  she  been  listening  to  us 
all  this  time? 

I  wUl  say  nothing  of  our  care  for  you  even  in 
trifles,— of  the  long  happy  walk  we  had  one  day 
from  bazaar  to  bazaar,  to  choose  playthings  fit  for 
so  very  young  a  baby,— of  the  utter  forgetfiilness 
of  my  personal  dignity,  with  which  I  used  to  bring 
biscuits  to  the  baby  fit>m  town  in  my  great-coat 
pocket  You  would  think  I  was  wishing  to  bribe 
YOU  by  these  recollections,  not  to  forget  the  old 
folks  when  you  leave  them.  It  would  be  unkind 
t<^)  do  so ;  it  would  look  as  if  I  thought  you  could 
foiget  them. 

i»o.  xciii, — ^voL.  vni, 


You  grew  up  among  us  like  an  opening  flower. 
Every  day  we  saw  something  new  to  love  and 
praise  in  you.  To  hear  us  talk,  one  would  have 
thought  there  never  had  been  such  a  baby.  A 
strange  thing  it  is,  a  child !  There  is  a  delicate 
beauty  about  its  soft  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and 
tiny  mouth.  It  was  so  pretty  to  see  the  little 
monkey  examine  our  hands,  one  after  the  other, 
to  see  if  they  contained  sugar  or  biscuit.  And  it 
was  so  engaging  when  it  held  out  its  little  mouth 
to  be  kissed.  And  it  was  sparkling,  when  it  dived 
down  into  its  nurse's  arms,  and  hid  its  face  in  her 
bosom,  when  playfully  minded.  But  strangest, 
loveliest  of  all,  was  its  appearance  when  it  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  think — when  the  expression  of 
thought  beamed  through  its  infant  lineaments — 
when  the  consciousness  of  reason  and  eternity 
seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  God's  own  image, 
shrinking  abashed  from  the  glories  of  its  own  na- 
ture. 

And  yet,  my  daughter,  in  moments  of  depres- 
sion,— and  such  moments  come  to  all, — there  was 
something  terrible  in  thy  childish  glee.  When  I 
reflected  how  trifling  the  cause  of  thy  delight, — 
the  absence  of  any  reason  why  it  should  give  thee 
delight, — ^the  transitory  nature  of  the  delight  it- 
self,— ^I  was  tempted  to  think  that  all  human  hap- 
piness was  alike  unreasonable  and  unnatural. 
Life  seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  brief  bursts  of 
ecstasy,  at  long  intervals,  gradually  growing 
duller  and  duller,  till  it  ended  in  inane  apathy.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  thought.  It  is  one  which 
mocks  us  in  our  happiest  hour,  and  which  not  rea- 
son, faith  alone  can  dispel. 

But  more  desolate  and  dangerous  emotions  w*ere 
awakened  when  illness  came  upon  thee.  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  painful  as  to  witness  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  child.  We  cannot  divine  their  cause 
or  nature,  and  it  cannot  tell:  the  impotency  of 
human  desire  to  give  relief  is  never  so  painfully 
felt.  The  innocence  and  weakness,  too,  of  the  suf- 
ferer, conjure  up  rebellious  thoughts.  My  God ! 
I  know  that  my  own  sufferings  are  the  conse- 
quences of  my  own  sins,  but  what  has  this  inno- 
cent done  ?  It  is  not  alone  when  the  little  creature 
writhes  in  torture  that  we  feel  these  misgivings  : 
its  uncomplaining  languor  goes  with  more  deadly 
certainty  to  the  heart.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  has 
been,  after  such  a  visitation,  to  see  my  child's  eye 
brighten  again,  and  hear  its  blessed,  clear,  soft 
voice  breathing  of  happiness ! 

It  were  hard  to  say  whether  thy  sufferings  or 
thy  enjoyments  most  endeared  you  to  me.  You 
have  been  a  dear  good  daughter  to  your  father, 
and  you  understand  the  playful  exaggeration  of 
this  nursery  legend.  And  yet  it  is  not  all  exag- 
geration. 

But  go !  my  tears  are  under  my  eyelids,  and  I 
shall  make  a  fool  of  myself  if  I  go  on.  You  will 
understand  me  better  when  you  repeat  to  a  child 
of  your  own  the  tale  your  father  told  you  the  night 
before  your  marriage^ 
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MISS  SEDGWICK^S  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD  TO  KINDRED 

AT  HOME.* 


Miss  Sbdowick  is  a  New  England  lady,  '^  of  a 
certain  age/'  who  has  been  long  admired  in  her 
own  country  as  one  of  the  most  genial  and  able  of 
its  native  writers,  without  respect  of  sex.  She  has 
latterly  been  known  in  England  as  the  author  of 
one  or  two  pleasing  norels,  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
or  Old  States,  and  of  some  short  domestic  stories, 
distinguished  by  their  beauty  and  simplicity,  and 
admirable  for  a  purely  Christian,  monJ,  and  reli- 
gious spirit,  undeteriorated  by  sanctimonious  cant 
and  sectarian  exclusiveness. 

Miss  Sedgwick  has  of  late  received  an  immense 
quantity  of  praise  from  the  English  press,  cour- 
teous, cordial,  and  coUrieisk;  and  she  deserves  it, 
perhaps,  to  the  full  extent,  yet  not  exactly  in  the 
kind  given.  She  is  not  the  founder  of  **  a  national 
literature ;"  but  she  is  the  American  Mltfbrd,  with, 
if  somewhat  less  of  grace,  then  more  of  depth ;  and 
with  broader  views  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
uses  of  literature,  whether  to  the  solace  of  its  ills 
or  the  elevation  of  its  aims,  than  the  lady  of  Three 
Miles'  Cross  chooses  to  employ,  admitting  that  she 
may  possess  the  power.  Her  sole  object  is  to 
charm ;  Miss  Sedgwick,  while  she  seeks  to  please, 
at  the  same  time  strives  more  directly  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  her  readers, — ^fbr  the  correction 
of  their  errors,  and,  above  all,  the  enlargement  of 
their  charity. 

In  the  summer  of  1809,  this  lady,  with  a  party 
of  friends  and  kindred,  visited  Europe,  and  made 
a  flying  leap,  for  it  was  little  more,  to  London.  Of 
England,  of  Great  Britain,  she  saw  nothing  with 
her  bodily  eyes  but  what  might  be  noted  in  the 
journey  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  with  a  diver- 
gence to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  and 
Winchester.  After  a  month's  residence  in  the 
metropolis,  the  party  went  by  steam  up  the  Rhine, 
and  through  Switzerland  into  Italy,  where  they 
spent  the  winter.  Every  part  of  Miss  Sedgwick's 
tour  must  have  interest  to  her  own  countrymen  ; 
but  the  peculiar  value  of  her  book  to  English 
readers,  (for  it  is  all  pleasant  reading,)  is  limited 
to  the  first  half  volume,  which  records  her  adven- 
tures and  observations  while  in  London  or  on  the 
road  to  it. 

She  kept  throughout  a  regular  and  voluminous 
journal,  of  which  the  fruits  or  kernels  are  before  us. 
It  is  written  with  the  ease,  freedom,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  self-confidence  of  a  lady's  private  corre- 
spondence ;  often  in  a  lively  and  somewhat  slight 
style,  but  never  in  one  flippant  or  flimsy ;  these 
being  qualities,  of  a  high  civilisation,  not  yet  natu- 
ralized in  Massachusetts.  If  she  had  but  slender 
opportunities  of  seeing  much  of  the  inward  heart 
of  this  "wonderful  tight  little,  right  little  island" 
of  ours,  she  made  good  use  of  those  she  had  ;  and 
she  knew  much  more  of  our  popular  literature  and 
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social  condition,  before  crossing  the  Atlantic,  than 
many  of  ourselves. 

She  enjoyed  a  passing  glimpse— all  that  provin- 
cials, or  even  the  denicens  of  the  metropolis^  gene- 
rally attain— of  some  of  the  great  litcotuy  Umu; 
and  of  whoever  or  whatsoever  she  did  see,  when 
not  studiously  complimentary,  she  speaks  frankij 
and  unscrupulously.  Of  this  frankness  the  tra- 
velling English  have  surely  no  right  to  eomplain; 
and  if  others  condemn,  it  may  be  reasonably  in- 
quired of  what  they  expected  Miss  Sedgwick's  woik 
to  consist,  if  not  of  descriptions  of  the  moan  emi- 
nent of  the  individuab  whom  she  met.  She  hss 
been  censured  for  the  freedom  of  her  gossip ;  hot 
though  we  can  never  subscribe  to  her  doctiine— 
*^  I  have  violated  no  confidence,  for  none  was  re- 
posed in  me," — ^the  implied,  the  tadt  confidence  of 
social  intercourse  being,  with  hononrahle  minds 
more  numerous  and  equally  sacred  as  strictly  co- 
venanted silence,  and  as  locks  or  seals, — ^we  see  no 
great  wrong  actually  committed.  Bat  future  tn- 
vellers  must  not  plead  Miss  Sedgrwiek's  can<». 
Whoever  gives  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friod, 
reposes  in  him  a  trust,  and  becomes,  in  some  mes- 
sure,  the  guarantee  of  his  discretion  and  honour; 
whoever  opens  his  door  to  the  stranger,  takes  him 
into  his  confidence,  and  acquires  a  right  to  place 
confidence  in  his  discretion  and  honour. 

When  Miss  Sedgwick  and  her  friends  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  to  whom  they  had 
a  letter  of  introduction,  happened,  fortunately  for 
them,  to  be  living  there  with  his  family.  TIwt, 
as  good  patriots,  entertained  a  little  spite  at  the 
free-spoken  Toiy ;  yet  the  letter  was  sent,  and  his 
prompt,  frank,  and  useful  kindness,  hia  true  ai^ 
zealous  service,  gave  them  a  favourable  impression 
not  only  of  himself,  but  of  his  country.  Captain 
Hall  foresaw  and  obviated  eveiy  difficulty ;  asJ, 
in  the  truest  spirit  of  courtesy,  acted  as  the  gtud*- 
and  philosopher  of  the  TransaUantic  democrats. 

They  made  an  excursion,  under  his  aaspices,  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  scenery  of  which  minis* 
ture  of  Great  Britain,  Miss  Sedgwick  was  of  coune 
charmed,  though  she  afterwards  says,  that,  after 
all  the  villages  she  has  seen  in  England  and  Ger> 
many,  there  are  none  to  equal  those  of  l^ew  Eng- 
land. 

They  had  by  this  time  seen  **  a  oomfoitabk** 
English  hotel;  the  inside  of  a  pretty  eotta^, 
^ to  be  let  furnished;"  a  biscuit  bakerr  on  the 
most  magnificent  scale  of  the  manufiacturing  Qoeeii 
of  the  Ocean ;  and  a  yacht,  with  aU  a  yacht's  hixn- 
rious  appointments.  The  first  really  important 
sight  to  an  American,  looking  deeply  into  the  stmc- 
ture  of  English  society,  was  thb  >— the  scene  i> 
Brading  church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t : 

A  troop  of  children  (twelve  we  counted)  rsn  out  to 
open  the  gate  of  the  chnrch-jard  for  us.  On«  potct«>ti 
out  the  ^  young  cottager's"  grsve;  another  wis  n^r 
to  prove  ^e  could  repeat  glibly  the  epitaphs  ^little 
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.Taiie "  had  recitecL  They  showed  us  Bidding  Church 
(Viilt  ia  the  seventh  century)  and  Richmond's  house, 
and  the  trees  under  which  he  taught.  We  gathered 
some  holly  leaves  from  the  tree  that  shades  lus  court- 
yard, which  we  shall  dcYontly  preserve  to  show  you. 
We  might  have  remained  there  till  this  time  if  our  curio- 
sity had  equalled  the  resources  of  our  ^  train  attendant." 
It  is  quite  a  new  sight  to  us  to  see  children  getting  their 
liTing  in  this  way.  We  have  little  to  show,  and  tiie 
tnveller  must  grope  his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  that 
little.  These  children  with  us  would  have  been  at  school 
or  at  the  plough,  looking  to  a  college  education  in  the 
perspective,  or  a  ''farm  in  the  West :"  something  better 
than  a  few  chance  pennies  from  a  traveller.  But  though 
there  are  few  prises  for  them  in  the  lottery  of  life  here, 
I  wu  glad  to  see  them  looking  comfortably  clad,  well 
fed)  and  healthy. 

But  the  children  do  not  exactly  ^^  get  their  living 
in  tiiis  way ;"  though,  besides  a  bad  way  of  obtain- 
ing pence  to  buy  gingerbread  and  marbles,  they  may, 
in  this  way,  sometimes  eke  out  the  straitened  means 
by  which  their  parents  may,  whUe  denied  "  in- 
door relief,"  straggle  to  maintain  them — *^  to  drag 
them  up."  There  are  other  scenes  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which  this  glorious  Old  England,  the 
richest,  the  greatest,  the  most  powerful  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  contrasts  sadly  enough,  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  full  half  of  her  numerous  family, 
with  Miss  Sedgwick's  ruder  country.  But  there  were 
also  many  pleasant  things  to  be  seen,  particularly  by 
a  lady  so  well  versed  in  our  history  and  our  poetry. 
The  **  wandering  voice,"  the  "  messenger  of  spring," 
must  have  been  familiar  to  her  from  infancy;  and 
here  it  was  first  heard.  It  is  really  as  much  an 
event  in  some  lives  as  visiting  Windsor  or  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  she  thus  sweetly  describes : — 

I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  the  deliciousness  of  a  walk 
here  between  the  lovely  hedges  all  fragrance,  the  air  filled 
with  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  booming  of  the  ocean 
waTes  for  a  bass.  For  one  sweet  singing-bird  with  us, 
I  think  there  are  twenty  here ;  and,  included  in  this 
twenty,  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,  and  the 
cuckoo !  The  note  of  the  English  blackbird  is  electrify- 
ing, bat  yet  I  have  heard  none  sweeter  than  our  wood- 
thrash,  that  little  hermit  of  our  solitudes.  You  would 
forgire  me,  dear  C,  for  observing  some  contrasts  that 
Kuy  perchance  strike  you  as  unpatriotic,  if, 

*'  Borne,  Uke  Loretto*s  chapel,  through  the  air,^* 

1  eonld  send  over  to  yon  one  of  these  picturesque  cot- 
'"^8,  (any  one  of  them,)  draped  with  ivy  to  the  very  top 
of  the  chimneys,  and  set  it  down  beside  our  unsightly 
failtn-honfles. 

Bat  here,  again,  these  well-found,  well-fed,  vulgar, 
hustling,  rude  democrats  have  our  refined  society 
'>n  the  hip:— 

in  my  strolls  I  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of 
a^'costiog  the  people,  and  when  I  can  find  any  pretext  I 
?o  iato  the  cottages  by  the  way-side.  This,  I  suppose, 
;» ferf  un-Englithy  and  may.  seem  to  some  persons  very 
'nipertinent.  But  I  have  never  found  inquiries,  softened 
with  a  certain  tone  of  sympathy,  repulsed.  Your  in- 
feriors in  condition  are  much  like  children,  and  they,  you 
^ow,  like  dogs,  are  proverbially  said  to  know  who  loves 
them.    I  stopped  at  a  little  cottage  this  morning,  half 

jothered  with  roses,  geraniums,  &c.,  and,  on  the  pretext 
j't  looking  at  a  baby,  made  good  my  entrance.  The  little 
uit  of  an  apartment,  not  more  than  six  feet  by  ten,  was 
^  n«st  as  possible.  Not  an  article  of  its  scanty  ftuni- 
tare  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bought  by  this  generation ; 
t^veiything  appeared  cared  for,  and  well  preserved ;  so 
^nlike  corresponding  dwellings  with  us.  The  woman 
had  nine  children ;  six  at  homo,  and  all  tidily  dressed, 
i  have  not  seen  m  England  a  slovenly-looking  person. 


Even  the  three  or  four  beggars  who  stealthily  asked 
charity  of  us  at  Portsmouth  were  luatli/  dressed. 

I  greeted,  en  pastant,  a  woman  sitting  at  her  cottage 
window,  ^e  told  me  she  paid  for  half  of  a  little  tene- 
ment and  a  bit  of  a  garden  ten  pounds  (fifty  dollars) 
rent.  And  when  I  congratulated  her  on  the  pleasant 
country,  **  Ah,"  she  said,  ^  we  can't  live  on  a  pleasant 
country  r*  I  have  not  addressed  one  of  these  people 
who  has  not  complained  of  poverty,  said  something  of 
the  diflicnlty  of  getting  work,  of  the  itru<fgling  for  bread, 
which  is  the  condition  of  existence  among  the  lower 
classes  here.    Strange  sounds  these  to  our  ears  I  .    .    . 

I  will  spare  you  all  the  particulars  of  my 

wayside  acquaintance  with  a  sturdy  little  woman  whom 
I  met  coming  out  of  a  farm-yard,  staggering  under  a 
load  of  dry  ftine,  as  much  as  could  be  piled  on  a  wheel- 
barrow. A  boy  not  more  than  five  years  old  was  await- 
ing her  at  the  gate,  with  a  compact  little  parcel  in  his 
arms  snugly  done  up.  '^  Now  take  the"  he  said,  extend- 
ing it  to  the  mother,  and  I  found  the  parcel  was  a  baby 
not  a  month  old ;  so  I  offered  to  carry  it,  and  did 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  the  mo&er,  in  retumy 
told  me  ike  ^ole  story  of  her  courtship,  marriage,  and 
maternity,  with  the  last  incident  in  her  domestic  annals, 
the  acquisition  of  a  baking  of  meal,  some  barm,  and  the 
loan  of  her  husband's  mother's  oven,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
gift  of  the  ftine  to  heat  the  oven.  The  woman  seemed 
something  more  than  contented — Chappy.  I  could  not 
but  congratulate  her.  ^  It  does  not  signify,"  I  said, 
^  being  poor,  when  one  is  so  healthy  and  so  merry  as  you 
appear.''  **  Ah,  that's  natural  to  me,"  she  replied ; "  my 
mother  had  red  cheeks  in  her  coffin  I "  Happy  are  those 
who  have  that  ^  nahtral  to  them,"  that  princes,  and  fine 
ladies,  and  half  the  world  are  sighing  for  and  running 

after. By  the  way,  speaking  of 

Iambs,  and  such  fancy  articles,  immense  nocks  of  sheep 
are  srazing  on  these  downs,  and  each  is  as  big  as  three  of 
our  Merinos,  and  the  mutton  is  delicious. 

Hereabouts  the  Americans  fell  in  with  a  man 
who  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  living  by  th^ 
perilous  trade  of  gatliering  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl  from 
the  cliffs,  for  which  privilege — here  must  havq  been 
another  feature  new  to  them — ^he  paid  a  rent  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Miss  Sedgwick  relates : — *^  The 
man  was  stout  and  very  well-looking,  but  with  an 
anxious  and  sad  expression.  I  found  he  had  a  large 
family  to  feed,  and  among  them  four  stalwart  boys« 
I  asked  him  what  were  their  prospects.  '  None,' 
he  said,  with  an  expression  suited  to  the  words, 
^  but  starvation.' 

These  were  not  the  best  preparatives  imaginable 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  and  Netlej 
Abbey,  on  which,  by  the  way,  Miss  Sedgwick 
makes  a  remark  which  may  be  significant  of  the 
low  state  of  the  Arts  in  the  United  States.  She 
seems  to  place  the  mechanical  Daguerreotype,  with 
its  minute  accuracy,  above  the  highest  creations  of 
genius  in  imitative  art: — ^^  No  description  can 
convey  as  definite  an  idea  as  any  of  the  hundred 
engravings  you  have  seen  of  Netley  Abbey ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  to  you,  that  even  a  Daguerreotype 
picture  would  give  you  no  adequate  impression  of 
its  beauty." 

Though  admiring  to  enthusiasm  those  fine  spe- 
cimens of  old  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  fell 
under  her  notice.  Miss  Sedgwick  was  probably  far 
too  late  in  life  of  witnessing  the  cathedral  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  spiritually  im- 
pressed by  it,  or  to  feel  its  effect  even  on  the  senses. 
The  Furitarif  as  Miss  Sedgwick  delights  to  call 
herself,  had  been  trained  in  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship.     In  Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  George's 
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Chapel,  Windsor,  she  remained  as  callous  to  the  I 
outwaid  and  yisible  as  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

This  was  the  third  time  we  had  been  present,  sinoe  we 
came  to  Enghuid,  at  worriiip  in  the  temples  into  which 
art  has  bieathed  its  soul.  Ftrst  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, then  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  now  at  this  old 
royal  ohapeL  The  daily  service  appointed  by  the  ohuroh 
was  performing  with  the  careless  and  heartless  air  of 
prescription.  The  clergyman  and  clerk  hnrried  sing- 
songing through  the  form  of  prayers,  that,  perfect  as 
they  are,  will  only  rise  on  the  soul's  wings.  I  felt  the 
Puritan  struggling  at  my  heart,  and  could  hare  broken 
out  with  old  Manse's  fervour,  if  not  her  eloquence.  I 
thought  of  our  summer  Sunday  service  in  dear  J.'s  **  long 
parlour."  Not  a  vacant  place  there.  The  door  open  into 
the  garden,  the  children  strewed  round  the  door-step, 
their  young  faces  touched  with  an  expression  of  devo- 
tion and  lore — such  as  glows  in  the  fkces  of  the  cherubs 
of  the  old  pictures ;  and  for  yaulted  roof,  columns,  and 
storied  glass,  we  had  the  blue  sky,  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  lights  and  shadows  playing  oyer  them,  all  suggestive 
of  devotion,  and  in  harmony  with  the  pure  and  simple 
doctrine  our  fHend  Dr  Follen  taught  us.  To  me,  there 
was  more  true  worship  in  those  all-embracing  words, 
'^Our  Paikerr*  as  he  uttered  them,  than  in  all  the  task- 
prayers  I  have  heard  in  these  mighty  cathedrals.  Here 
it  if  tiie  temple  that  is  greatest.  Your  mind  is  preoc- 
cupied, filled  with  the  outward  world. 

Dr.  FoUen,  a  native  of  Germany,  exiled  for  his 
liberal  opinions,  iktm,  we  helieye,  a  Unitarian,  and 
at  one  time  the  colleague  of  Ihr.  Channing,  who, 
in  an  eloquent  funeral  sermon,  has  described 
Follen  as  a  man  such  as  there  are  few.  But  Pu- 
riian  seems  the  term  which  is  used  by  Miss  Sedg- 
wick for  persons  of  every  sect,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Churchman. 

In  travelling  from  Southampton  to  London, 
Miss  Sedgwick  visited  Miss  Mitford,  with  whom 
she  had  long  maintained  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. This  lady  has  spoken  so  often  and  freely  of 
her  home,  her  pleasures,  and  her  peto,  that  we  pre- 
sume no  one  can  take  offence  at  a  similar  sketch 
from  another  and  a  very  friendly  hand : — 

I  had  written  to  Miss  Mitford  my  intention  of  passing 
the  evening  with  her,  and  as  we  approached  her  residence, 
which  is  in  a  small  village  near  Reading,  I  began  to  fsel 
a  little  tremulous  about  meeting  my  "  unknown  friend." 
Captain  Hall  had  made  us  all  merry  with  anticipating 
the  usual  d^ouement  of  a  mere  epistolary  acquaintance. 

Our  coachman  (who,  after  our  telling  him  we  were 
Americans,had  complimented  us  on  our  speaking  English, 
and  ^very  good  English  too")  professed  an  acquaintance 
of  some  twenty  yean'  standing  with  Miss  M.,  and  assured 
ns  that  she  was  one  of  the  ^  cleverest  women  in  England," 
and  ''the  doctor"  (her  fiither)  a  fine  ''old  gentleman." 
And  when  he  reined  his  horses  up  to  her  door,  and  she 
appeared  to  receive  us,  he  said,  "  Now  you  would  not 
take  that  lady  there  for  tiie  great  author,  would  you  t" 
and  certainly  we  should  have  taken  her  for  nothing  but 
a  kindly  gentlewoman,  who  had  never  gone  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  most  refined  social  life.  My  foolish 
misgivings  (H.  must  answer  for  them)  were  forgotten  in 
her  cordial  welcome.  K.  and  I  descended  from  our  airy 
seat ;  and  when  Miss  M.  became  aware  who  M.  was,  she 

said,  "  What  I  the  sister  of pass  my  door  t— that 

must  never  be ;"  so  M.,  nothing  loath,  joined  us.  Miss 
M.  is  truly  "  a  pleasing  person,'' dressed  a  little  quaintly, 
and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  tticea  we  have  seen  of 
her  in  the  magazines,  which  all  have  a  broad  humour, 
bordering  on  coarseness.  She  has  a  pale  grey,  soul-lit 
eye,  and  hair  as  white  as  snow ;  a  wintry  sign  that  has 
come  prematurely  upon  her,  as  like  signs  come  upon  us, 
while  the  year  is  yet  fresh  and  undecayed.  Her  voice 
has  a  sweet,  low  tone,  and  her  manner  a  naturalness, 
franknesaiyand  afffctionatenecs,  that  we  have  been  so 


long  frmiliar  with  in  their  other  modes  of  msiiiftiittisi, 
that  it  would  have  been  indeed  a  disappointmeuiBolto 
have  found  them. 

She  led  us  directly  through  her  house  into  her  glria^ 
a  perfect  bouquet  of  flowers.  "  I  must  show  yoa  ny 
geraniums  while  it  is  light,"  she  said,  "  for  I  love  them 
next  to  my  father."  And  th^  were  indeed  treated  lib 
petted  children,  guarded  by  a  very  ingenious  eoatrinoee 
from  the  rough  visitation  of  the  elements.  They  iie  til, 
I  believe,  seedlings.  She  raises  two  cropein  a  ]resr,iBd 
may  well  pride  herself  on  the  variety  and  beaoty  of  ber 
collection.  Geraniums  are  her  fiivourites ;  bai  die  dws 
not  love  others  less  that  she  loves  these  more.  Ike 
garden  is  filled,  matted  with  flowering  shrubs,  sad  wa ; 
the  trees  are  wreathed  with  honeysuckles  and  iwea;  ii4 
the  girls  have  brought  away  the  most  splendid  spedmis 
of  heart's-ease  to  press  in  their  journals.  Oh,  tbt  I 
could  give  some  of  my  countrywomen  a  visiou  of  tins 
little  paradise  of  flowers,  that  they  might  lean  hov  lo^ 
and  induttry,  and  an  earnest  love  and  study  of  the  in 
of  garden-culture,  mig^t  triumph  over  small  qacc  a^ 

sm^  means !  .      . ._ 

Miss  M ^'s  house  is,  with  the  exception  of  oertiBly 

not  more  than  two  or  three,  as  small  and  humble  u  tk 
smallest  and  humblest  in  our  village  of  Stoekbrid^ ;  td 
such  is  the  diffisrence,  in  some  respects,  in  the  modeirfex- 
pense  in  this  countiy  from  ours ;  she  keeps  two  ■»• 
servants  (one  a  gardener),  two  or  three  na»<i^^'^ 
and  two  horses.  In  this  very  humble  home,whicb« 
illustrates  as  much  by  her  unsparing  filial  devotwB,  k 
by  her  genius,  she  receives  on  equal  terms  the  bert  in  » 
land.  Her  Uterary  reputation  mi^t have gainedtete 
this  elevation,  but  she  started  on  vantage-groosd,  baji 
allied  by  blood  to  the  I>uke  of  Bedford's  funUy.  ^e 
passed  a  delightftJ  evenmg,  parting  with  the  boft  « 
meeting  again,  and  with  a  most  comfortable  feeing  ttot 
the  ideal  was  converted  into  the  real.  So  mneh fcr« 
misgivmgs.  Faith  is  a  safer  principle  than  some  peipK 
hold  it  to  be. 

It  wonld  be  ahnost  a  pity  to  correct  the  mistoh* 
into  which  Miss  Sedgwick  has  fsllcn,  while  thf 
Americans  retain  so  lively  an  admiration  of  sriA^ 
cracy.  And  now  we  find  Miss  Sedgwici,  andbs 
party  of  ^re  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  settled  o 
"clean,  oomforteble  lodgings,"  through  the  good 
offices  of  Captein  Hall,  in  that  street  at  the  Wat 
End  rendered  classical  by  the  residence  of  Mis. 
TroUope's  dear  Widow  Bamaby.  If  st  fiirt  ww 
what  bewUdered  and  mortified  to  find  Loodoa  *> 
different,  so  superior,  in  short,  to  NewYorkor 
even  Boston,  both  in  Mae  and  magnificence,  U»t 
rationally  consoled  themselves  by  tibe  leflectioD- 
«  Why,  these  people  have  been  at  it  these  two  tb^ 
years,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much  longer.  By*^ 
grees  envy  melts  into  self-complacency,  sod  wj*. 
"they  are  our  reUtions;"  «our  fathers  had  a  W^ 
it  ,•"  we  are  of  the  same  race, «  as  our  new-plawjd  «n^ 
and  unfinished  towers"  shall  hereafter  prove.  J^-^^ 
ster  said  to  me  after  we  had  been  tvro  «  ttoee  v» 
here,  «  What  is  your  impieasion  now  of  UwW'  ». 

feeUng  is  yet  amaiement."  . 

It  wonld  be  idle  to  foUow  Biiss  Sedgwick  inotw 

''realizing;'  or  correcting  aU  her  pieconcciwjw^ 
tions,or  in  Aostii^abont— acapital  word  ^^frf! 
worthy  of  instant  adoption--among  the  ususl  agfib 
of  London;  eagerly,  Uke  a  good  patriot,  cstcM? 
at  any  compliment  to  her  own  beloved  coMtt}^ 
and  mortified  to  find  that  the  English  su^ 
think  so  little  about  it.  She  vrent  to  Covent  Gii«« 
Theatre,  with  only  a  Uteraiy  lady^  who  W  *^^ 
ticket,  admitting  two;  and  *^ ^^^'l^^^^^j^ 
cessity  has  taught  women  here  more  indepeww^ 
than  with  us,  and  it  has  its  advantage  to  J*^ 
parties;  the  men  §Te  saved  rau^jh  bother, »« *^ 
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Women  gain  facility  and  freedom."  Where  is  the 
necewity?  The  society  of  London  surely  includes 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  idle,  lounging  cava- 
liers than  that  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The 
women  of  America  may  at  once  gain  this  degree  of 
independence,  which  is  greater  by  the  way  in  Lon- 
don than  in  the  smallest  provincial  town  that  has  a 
theatre.  The  crowd  gives  the  freedom  in  this  as  in 
other  matters. 

The  pit  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  was  visited 
one  night.  But  the  description  is  so  characteris- 
tic that  it  must  he  quoted  at  some  length,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  realize  American  female 
feelings. 

The  people  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
singers  in  the  world  sang:  Grisi,  the  young  Garcia, 
Peniani,  Lablache,  Tamburini,  and  a  very  interesting 
joang  man,  the  son  of  an  Italian  marquis,  whose  nom-de- 
guerre  is  Mario.  The  little  Queen  was  in  her  box  be- 
hind a  curtain,  as  carefiilly  hidden  from  her  people  as  an 
oriental  monarch ;  not  f^m  any  oriental  ideas  of  the 
nerednesB  of  her  person,  but  that  she  may  cast  off  her 
royal  dignity,  and  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  un- 
oleerred,  as  we  humble  people  do.  No  chariness  of  her 
coimtenance  could  make  her  "  like  the  robe  pontifical, 
ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at."  She  is  a  plain  little  body 
enough,  as  we  saw  when  she  protruded  her  head  to  bow 
to  the  high  people  in  the  box  next  to  her:  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  and  so  on.  Ordinary 
is  the  word  for  her ;  you  would  not  notice  her  among  a 
hnndred  others  in  our  village  church.  Just  now  she  is 
offering  fbr  the  tragedy  of  Lady  Flora,  and  fears  are 
entertained,  whenever  she  appears,  that  there  will  be 
Toices  to  cry  out  *  Where  is  Lady  FloraV  a  sound  that 
nnst  pierce  the  poor  young  thing's  heart.  Ah  I  she  has 
come  to  the  throne  when  royalty  pays  quite  too  dear  for 
its  whistle  1 

We  had  the  ballet  La  Gitana  after  the  singing — ^and 
Taglioni.  No  praise  of  her  grace  is  exaggerated.  There 
is  mnsic  in  every  movement  of  her  arms ;  and  if  she 
would  restrict  herself  within  the  limits  of  decency,  there 
coold  not  be  a  more  exquisite  spectacle  of  its  kind  than 
her  dancing.  I  would  give  in  to  the  ravings  of  her  ad- 
Dureis,  sod  allow  that  her  grace  is  God's  beautiful  gift, 
and  that  fitting  it  is  it  should  be  so  used.  But  could  not 
this  grace  be  equally  demonstrated  vrith  a  skirt  a  few 
inches  longer  and  rather  less  transparent  I  To  my  crude 
notions  her  positions  are  often  disgusting ;  and  when  she 
r&iwd  her  leg  to  a  right  angle  vrith  her  bodv,  I  could 
haTeexelaimed,asCarlyle  did,<'Mercifhl  Heaven  I  where 
will  it  end !" 

I  would  diride  the  world,  not  as  our  vritty  friend 

does,  into  men,  women,  and  Mary  Wolstoncrafts,  but 
into  men,  women,  and  ballet-diuicers.  For  surely  a 
woman  must  have  forgotten  the  instincts  of  her  sex  be- 
'ore  she  can  dance  even  as  Taglioni  does.  I  am  not  apt, 
^  you  know  my  dear  C,  to  run  a  tilt  against  public 
unnsements ;  but  I  hold  this  to  be  an  execrable  one. 

The  opera,  in  its  native  country,  was  found 
still  more  offiensiye.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
American  ladies  were  startled  and  even  disgusted. 
Who  has  not  known  worthy  country  ladies  in 
England  utterly  shocked  and  appalled,  and  not 
Knowmg  where  to  look,  when  first  visiting  a  gal- 
JCTy  of  casts?  There  are,  however,  many  degrees 
wtween  the  ultra-delicacy  of  the  American  lady, 
who,  accordmg  to  the  facetious  Marryat,  furnished 
the  legs  of  her  piano  with  nice  little  decent  frilled 
trousers,  and  the  natural  feelings  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, who  enters  as  strong  a  protest  against  the 
Pallet  as  her  mother  may  have  done  ajgrainst  the 
waltz.  ^  ^ 

At  the  opera  she,  as  it  appears,  saw  Queen  Vic- 


toria. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  stranger, 
and  a  republican,  should  sympathize  in  our  ab- 
surd raptures,  real  and  pretended,  about  '^our 
lovely  young  queen,"— our  "People's  queen," — 
our  "  sage,  and  intellectual,  and  Whiggish  queen  ;** 
yet  history,  memory,  association,  poetry  might 
have  somewhat  elevated  "the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  princes,"  the  "August  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land," above  an  ordinary  young  girl  at  a  spectacle. 
We  could  have  forgiven  Miss  Sedgwick  for  treat- 
ing with  republican  plainness  the  Queen  of  Naples^ 
or  with  democratic  severity  the  bronzed  Russian 
princess,  whom  she  describ^ :  the  former  was  seen 
at  a  Court  baU — the  latter  in  Germany.  Here 
they  are :  « 

Nothing  struck  me  about  the  Neapolitan  women  but 
the  vacuity  of  their  fkces,  and  the  abundance  and  bril- 
liancy of  their  diamonds.  The  Italian  princes  retain 
their  diamonds,  as  they  do  their  pictures,  when  every 
other  sign  of  wealth  is  gone.  The  queen,  who  looks  like 
a  quiet  body,  designed  by  nature  to  nurse  babies  and 
keep  the  house  tidy,  sat  with  the  court-ladies  at  one  end 
of  the  dancing-room,  and  rose  once  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  apartments.  The  royal  fkmily  supped  by 
themselves.  Several  tables  were  spread  for  the  guests. 
Besides  the  knick-knacks  of  our  evening  entertainments, 
there  were  fish,  oysters,  and  game,  and  on  each  table  an 
entire  wild-boar,  stuck  with  silver  arrows.  The  ladies 
gathered  hungrily  about  the  tables,  and  ate  like  good 
trencher-women. 

We  retired  after  supper  to  an  a4)oinlng  room,  and  sat 
down  in  a  most  liberty-equality  style  near  a  coterie  of 
ladies,  who  put  up  their  eye-glasses  and  stared  at  us, 
but  without  any  other  uncivil  demonstration. 

We  soon  perceived  they  were  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
And  they  no  doubt  forgave  us  on  the  flattering  ground 
of  our  being  North  American  savages. 

The  following  scene  occurred  on  the  Rhine  : — 

The  big  Rossian  princess,  who  is  a  sort  of  '^  man  of 
the  sea"  to  us,  is  flourishing  up  and  down  the  deck  vrith 
two  of  her  suite,  one  on  each  side,  as  if  to  guard  herfh>m 
contact  with  the  plebeian  world.  Every  look  and  motion 
says  **  I  do  not  love  the  people."  The  royal  brood  may 
vrince,  but  tiiey  must  submit  to  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  age.  These  steamers  and  rail-cars  are  undermin- 
ing their  elevations.  I  have  not,  as  you  know,  my  dear 
C,  any  vulgar  hostility  to  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  the 
usurpations  of  elder  times — ^^the  accident  of  an  aoci-' 
dent" — ^bnt  when  I  see  a  person  radically  vulgar  like 
this  woman,  queening  it  among  those  who  are  her  supe- 
riors in  everything  but  this  accidental  greatness,  my 
Puritan  blood  and  republican  breeding  get  the  better  of 

my  humanity 

.  .  This  woman,  whom  we  meet  everywhere,  in 
the  garden,  at  the  table  d1i6te,  and  at  the  koohbmnnen,  is 
quite  the  noisiest  and  most  vulgar  person  we  encounter. 
Such  a  person  would  natnraUybe  ftistidions  in  her  asso- 
ciates; and  her  prime  favourite,  if  we  may  judge  flrom 
their  constant  juxta-position,  is  a  coloured  man  with 
woolly  hair,  some  say  fi:om  New  Orleans,  others  that  he 
is  a  West  Indian.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  any  disre- 
spect to  him,  but  as  a  proof  Uiat  colour  is  no  disqualifl- 
cation  in  European  society." 

Unfortunately  this  is  a  mistake ;  colour  is  a 
great  disqualification  in  European  society.  Per- 
haps Russia  may  be  an  exception  to  other  European 
countries. 

When  we  got  into  the  diligence  at  Bieberich  there 
were  two  neat  peasant-women  beside  us.  We  saw  the 
Russian  princess,  whose  carriage  had  disappointed  her, 
vraddling  about,  attended  by  her  suite,  in  quest  of  a 
passage  to  Wiesbaden.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  to  her, 
**  The  sun  is  hot;  it  will  bo  tiresome  waiting,"  and  coun- 
selled her  highness  to  take  a  seat  in  the  diligence.    *  It 
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is  quite  shocking,"  she  said,  ^  to  go  in  this  way."  '  ^  Bat 
there  is  no  other,  msdame."  So  she  yielded  to  neces- 
sity, and  pnt  her  royal  foot  on  the  step,  when,  looking 
np,  she  shmnk  back  exclaiming,  **  Ck>mment !  U  y  a  des 
paysannea"  {**  How  is  this  t  there  are  peasants  here !  ^') 
I  am  sure  we  should  not  have  been  more  dismayed  if 
we  had  been  shoved  in  with  the  asses  that  carried  us  in 
the  morning.  We  droye  off;  and  when  I  compared  this 
woman,  with  her  vacant,  gross  fkce,  her  supercilious  de- 
meanour, and  her  Brussels-lace  mantilla,  to  our  peasant 
companions,  with  their  clean,  substantial,  well-preserved 
dresses,  their  healthful,  contented,  and  serene  &ces,  and 
their  kindly  manners,  all  telling  a  story  of  industry, 
economy,  and  contentment,  I  looked  proudly,  thankfully 
back  to  my  country  of  no  princesses !  Axrogance  and 
superciliousness  exist  there,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  no 
birthright  for  their  exercise. 

Now,  we  can  forgire,  nay  applaud,  all  this, 
though  we  should  have  liked,  as  in  good  taste,  a 
little  more  tenderness  for  the  young  British  Queen 
in  a  woman,  herself  descended  of  English  blood.  The 
criticism  on  Charles  the  Second's  beauties,  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  is  in  much  better  taste  than  the  slighting 
notice  of  Victoria ;  though  these  ladies  are  not  quite 
so  much  beholden  to  the  satirical  pen  of  De  Gram- 
mont  as  Miss  Sedgwick  seema  to  fancy. 

Sir  Peter  Lely's  flesh-and-blood  beauties  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time  fill  one  apartment.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Jameson  have  given  these  fair  dames  an  immorta- 
lity they  do  not  merit.  They  are  mere  mortal  beauties, 
and  not  even  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind.  They  are 
the  women  of  the  coarsest  English  comedies;  not  such 
types  of  womanhood  as  Juliet,  Desdemona,  and  Isabella. 
They  have  not  the  merit  of  individuality.  They  have 
all  beautiful  hands — ^probably  because  Sir  Peter  Lely 
could  paint  beautiful  hands — and  lovely  necks  and 
bosoms,  most  prodigally  displayed.  There  is  a  mixture 
of  finery  and  negligence  in  their  dress  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  bom  skttem  transformed  into  the  fine  lady. 
It  would  take  a  Mohammed's  heaven  of  such  beauties 
to  work  up  into  the  spiritual  loveliness  of  an  exquisite 
head  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Correggio,  in  another  apart- 
ment of  this  gallery.  What  a  text  might  be  made  of 
these  counterfeit  presentments  of  the  sinner  and  the 
saint  for  an  eloquent  preacher  in  a  Magdalen  chapel ! 

But  if  unmoved  by  **  the  plain  little  body,"  the 
living  representative  of  monarchy,  Miss  Sedgwick 
was  stirred  by  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor  and  its 
accessories. 

Such  a  mead !  such  turf !  such  shade !  "  Father 
Thames"  might  be  compared  to  an  old  king  winding  his 
way  through  his  court ;  the  very  sheep  that  were  lying 
on  the  grass  under  the  majestic  trees  in  the  ''Home 
Park,"  looked  like  princes  of  the  blood. 

The  party  saw  Eton  College,  and  quoted  Gray 
of  course,  while  Miss  Sedgwick  makes  this  remark, 
which  may  in  part  be  just, — 

The  children  here  strike  me  as  not  having  the  bright, 
intellectual  countenances  of  ours,  which  indicate  their 
early  development ;  but,  as  a  physical  production,  the 
English  boy,  with  his  brilliant  complexion  and  sturdy 
fhwie,  is  far  superior  to  ours. 

A  dinner  and  a  musical  toirie  at  Lansdowne 
House  are  become  such  hackneyed  lions  rampant, 
that  we  reject  them  for  the  more  modest  literary 
bieakfast  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Miss  Baillie's  lunch. 

The  hour  of  the  breakfkst  party  is  ftwm  ten  to  eleven. 
The  number  is,  I  believe,  never  allowed  to  exceed 
twelve ;  and  only  comes  up  to  that  when  the  host  is 
constrained,  like  a  certain  friend  of  ours,  by  his  difihsive 
benevolence,  to  extend  his  invitation  (his  "ticket  for 
six")  to  a  oararan  of  travellers. 


The  entertainment  is  little  varied  from  our  eijL: 
o'clock  breakfksts.  There  are  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolite, 
rolls,  toast,  grated  beef  and  eggs,  and,  in  place  of  our 
solid  beefsteaks  and  broiled  chickens,  reindeen'  tOD|:ti«N 
sweetmeats,  fhiit,  and  ices.  These  are  not  bad  snbfti- 
tntes  fbr  heavier  viands ;  and,  ibr  our  variety  of  dehcatf 
hot  cakes,  you  see  none  of  theae>  unless  it  be  the  poor^ 
of  them  all — a  muffin. 

On  some  occasions  there  were  guests  invited  to  come 
after  breakfkst,  to  ei^'oy  the  social  hour  that  follow?  i-. 
Now  that  ideas  travel  so  rapidly  from  one  quarter  of  tb^* 
world  to  another,  I  trust  some  steamer  will  bear  to 
America  that  which  is  recently  received  in  England, 
and  has,  as  long  as  other  cardinal  points  of  philosopb}. 
governed  continental  society,  viz.  that  eating  and  dhsk- 
ing  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  social  intercourse. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  break&st  at  Rogers'.  .  . 

His  manners  are  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  (is  iu 
best  sense,)  simple,  and  natural,  without  any  appaieit 
consciousness  of  name  or  fame  to  support.  His  hoQ»r, 
as  all  the  civilized  world  knows,  is  a  cabinet  of  art. 
selected  and  arranged  with  consummate  taste.  Thf 
house  itself  is  small — ^not,  I  should  think,  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  fh>nt,  and  perhaps  forty  deep,  in  a  mo.i 
fortunate  location,  overlooking  the  Green  Park.  P... 
first  sight  of  it  from  the  windows  prodoces  a  sort  n 
coup  de  thditre;  for  you  approach  the  honse  andeov: 
it  by  a  narrow  street.  Every  inch  of  it  is  appropriitei 
to  some  rare  treasure  or  choice  production  of  art.  . . . 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  all  the  coUe(ti>jc 
was  the  original  document,  with  Milton's  name,  by  wbi.i 
he  transferred  to  his  publisher,  for  t€n  p<mmd»yihe  cop}* 
right  of  Paradise  Lost.  Next  in  interest  to  this  wk.^  & 
portfolio,  in  which  were  arranged  autograph  letters  fi\^ 
Pope  and  Dryden,  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  :«vf • 
ral  from  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Scott,  addressed  to  the  ^\: 
himself.  Among  them  was  that  written  by  Sherid^, 
just  before  his  death,  describing  the  extremity  of  b> 
suffering,  and  praying  Rogers  to  come  to  him.  Be:  I 
must  check  myself.  A  catalogue  raisonn^  of  wbzt  (-' 
eyes  but  glanced  over  would  fill  folios.  I  bad  the  plea- 
sure at  breakfast  of  sitting  next  Mr.  Babbage,  who^r 
name  is  so  well  known  among  us  as  the  author  of  th** 
self-calculating  machine.  He  has  a  most  remarbtbl. 
eye. 

Miss  Sedgwick  b  rather  apt  to  stumble  np^'s 
brilliant  eyes  and  wonderful  ^*  cranial  devple?- 
ments."  So  we  come  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  fortu- 
nately might  be  passed  in  a  crowd  without  mucL 
attention  to  either  eye  or  brow. 

Macaulay  was  of  the  party.    His  conversation  resem- 
bles his  writings;  it  is  rich  and  delightful,  filled  «:r 
anecdotes  and  iUnstrations  from  the  abounding  stores  c^  ^- 
overflowing  mind.    Some  may  think  he  talks  too  mzd". 
but  none,  except  from  their  own  impatient  vanity,  cc^^ 
wish  it  were  less 

I  believe,  of  all  my  pleasures  here,  dear  J.  wiO  Bi>^> 
envy  me  that  of  seeing  Joanna  BailUe,  and  of  se«iB$  b;' 
repeatedly  at  her  own  home;  the  best  point  of  view  f.>r 
all  best  women.  She  lives  on  Hampstead  Hill,  &  f'^ 
miles  iVom  town,  in  a  modest  house,  with  Miss  .\cr  - 
Baillie,  her  only  sister,  a  most  kindly  and  agreeable  prr- 
son.  Miss  Baillie — I  write  this  for  J^  fbr  we  wesar: 
always  like  to  know  how  one  another  look  and  drn?- 
Miss  Baillie  has  a  well  preserved  appearance;  her  h.-t 
has  nothing  of  the  vexed  or  sorrowing  expre^on  t^M 
is  often  so  deeply  stamped  by  a  long  experieaee  of  1  f*" 
It  indicates  a  strong  mind,  great  sensihilt^,  and  th. 
benevolence  that,  I  believe,  always  prooeeds  fron  it  if 
the  mental  constitution  be  a  sound  one,  as  it  eoinea:!; 
is  in  Miss  Baillie's  case.  She  haa  a  pleasing  figure,  wh.: 
we  call  lady-like — that  is,  delicate,  erect,  and  gnteHV 
not  the  large-boned,  muscular  fhume  of  most  fiDgtc"' 
women.  She  wears  her  own  gray  hair;  a  ganenl  (ask»n 
by-the-way  here,  which  I  wish  we  elderiy  ladies  of  Ajat- 
rica  may  have  the  courage  and  the  taste  to  imitate':  ari 
she  wears  the  prettiest  of  brown  silk  gowns  and  Kin  t 
fitting  the  beau-ideal  of  an  ^d  lady;  an  ideal  ihr  jsic\ ; 
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inspire  if  it  hu  no  pre-ezistenoe.  You  would,  of  ooune, 
expect  her  to  be,  as  she  is,  free  from  pedantrj  and  all 
modes  of  aflfeetation;  but  I  think  you  would  be  surprised 
to  find  joarself  forgetting,  in  a  domeetie  and  eonfiding 
feeling,  that  you  were  talking  with  the  woman  whose 
name  is  best  establidied  among  the  female  writers  of  her 
eonntry:  in  short,  forgetting  everything  but  that  you  were 
in  the  society  of  a  most  charming  private  gentlewoman. 
She  might  (would  that  all  female  writers  could!)  take 
for  her  device  a  ilower  that  closes  itself  against  the  noon- 
tide sun,  and  unfolds  in  the  evening  shadows. 

In  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Barbauld  would  perhaps 
divide  the  suiTrages  with  Miss  Baillie;  but  in  E^land, 
85  &r  as  my  limited  observation  extended,  she  is  not 
rated  eo  high,  or  so  generally  read  as  here.  She  has 
experienced  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  considered 
the  oigan  of  a  sect.  Do  not  the  ^  Address  to  the  Deity,*' 
and  the  **  Evening's  Meditation,"  rank  with  the  best 
English  poetry*  And  are  not  her  essays,  that  on  **  Preju- 
dice "  and  that  on  the  **  Inconsistency  of  Human  Expec- 
tations," unsurpassed ! 

We  lunched  with  Miss  BaiUie.  Mr.  Tytler,  the  his- 
torian, and  his  sister  were  present.  Lord  Woodlhouselee, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Scott,  was  their  father. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  writings,  we  should  say,  were, 
and  are  much  better  known,  much  more  diffused  in 
England,  than  those  of  Miss  Baillie,  saye  a  few  of 
Joanna's  exquisite  little  poems,  such  as  the  Kit- 
teuj  which  has  gained  a  place  in  every  memory. 
But  if  the  fact  were  as  it  is  stated,  there  is 
another  substantial  reason:  Mrs.  Barbauld  has 
long  since  departed  to  the  land  of  forgetltilttess, 
whether  so  many  admired  books  speedily  follow 
their  authors. 

For  the  denizen  of  a  New  England  village. 
Miss  Sedgwick  has  really  a  rery  pretty  knack  at 
turning  a  compliment;  and  she  omits  nobody; 
at  least  it  seems  so. — ^We  cannot  imagine  into 
what  circle  she  had  stumbled  that  authorizes  the 
following  charges.  Certainly  the  same  thing 
could  not  have  happened  in  ^any  weaver  or  shoe- 
maker's workshop  in  all  broad  Scotland  south  of 
Spey: 

I  have  seen  Instances  of  ignorance  of  us  in  quarters 
where  you  would  scarcely  expect  it:  for  example,  a  very 
cultivated  man,  a  bishop,  asked  K.  if  there  were  a  theatre 
in  America!  and  a  person  of  equal  dignity  inquired  ^  if 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  not  tiie  prevailing  religious 
sect  in  Boston  1"  A  literary  man  of  some  distinction 
asked  me  if  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  were 
Rad  in  America;  and  one  of  the  cultivated  women 
of  England  said  to  me,  in  a  soothing  tone,  on  my  ex- 
pressing admiration  of  English  trees,  <^  Oh,  yon  will  have 
soeh  m  time,  when  your  forests  are  cut  down,  and  they 
have  room  for  their  limbs  to  spread."  I  smiled  and  was 
silent;  but  if  I  saw  in  vision  our  graceftil,  drooping,  elm- 
eubowering  roods  of  ground,  and,  as  I  looked  at  the 
stiff,  upright  English  elm,  had  something  of  the  Phari- 
saical **  holier  than  thou'*  flit  over  my  mind,  I  may  be 
forgiven. 

Miss  Sedgwick  met  with  yet  rarer  bishops. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  high  admiration  ex- 
pressed here  in  all  quarters  of  Dr.  Channing,  and,  above 
all,  to  find  that  his  pnre  religion  has,  wi&  its  angel's 
wings,  surmounted  the  wails  of  sectarianism.  1  have 
heard  him  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  prelates  as 
much  distinguished  for  their  religious  zeu  as  for  their 
station. 

^iVliat  strikes  the  traveller  as  a  stranger,  and 
passes  unnoticed  among  ourselves,  must  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  us.  Among  these  things  are 
her  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  women, 
both  the  single  women  and  the  maixied^  who  axe^ 


in  her  estimation,  not  quite  so  much  of  the  grace- 
ful vine,  clinging  round  its  wedded  elm,  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America. 

A  feature  in  society  here  that  must  be  striking  to 
Americans,  is  the  great  number  of  single  women.  With 
us,  you  know,  few  women  live  fkr  beyond  their  minority 
unmated,  and  those  few  sink  into  the  obscurity  of 
some  Mendly  fireside.  But  here  they  have  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  pursuits,  and  influence,  and  they  are 
much  happier  for  it:  mind,  I  do  not  say  happier  than 
fortunate  wives  and  good  mothers,  but  than  those  who, 
not  having  drawn  a  husband  in  the  lottery  of  life,  resign 
themselves  to  a  merely  passive  existence.  English- 
women, married  and  single,  have  more  leisure,  and  far 
more  opportunity  for  intellectual  cultivation,  than  with 
us.  The  objects  of  art  are  on  every  side  of  them,  excit- 
ing their  minds  through  their  sensations,  and  filling  them 
with  images  of  beauty.  There  is,  with  us,  far  more  ne- 
cessity, and  of  course  opportunity,  for  the  development 
of  a  woman's  fiiculties  for  domestic  lifb  than  here;  but 
tMs,  I  think,  is  counterbalanced  by  women's  necessary 
independence  of  the  other  sex  here.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  not  a  more  loveable  or  lovely  woman 
than  the  American  matron,  steadfast  in  her  conjugal 
duties,  devoted  to  the  progress  of  her  children  and  the 
happiness  of  her  household,  nor  a  more  powerful  crea- 
ture than  the  [unmarried !]  Englishwoman  in  the  fUU 
strength  and  development  of  her  character. 

Now,  my  dear  C,  a  word  as  to  dress  for  the  woman- 
kind of  your  family.  I  do  not  comprehend  what  our 
English  friends,  who  come  among  us,  mean  by  their 
comments  on  tiie  extravagance  of  dress  in  America.  I 
have  seen  more  velvet  and  costly  lace  in  one  hour  in 
Kensington  Gardens  than  I  ever  saw  in  New  York;  and 
it  would  take  aU  the  diamonds  in  the  United  States  to 

dress  a  duchess  for  an  evening  at  L house.    You 

may  say  that  all  the  lace  and  diamonds  are  transmitted 
luxuries,  heir-looms,  (a  species  of  inheritance  we  know 
little  about,)  still  you  must  take  into  the  account  the 
immense  excess  of  their  wealth  over  ours,  before  you 
can  have  a  notion  of  the  disparity  between  us. 

The  women  here  up  to  five-and-forty  (and  splendid 
women  many  of  them  are  up  to  that  age)  dress  with 
taste — ^fitness;  after  that  abominably.  Women  to  seventy, 
and  Heaven  knowshowmuchlonger,leavetheirnecks  and 
arms  bare ;  not  here  and  there  one,  ''blinded, deluded,  and 
misguided,"  but  whole  assemblies  of  fat  women — and,  O 
temporal  O  mores! — and  lean.  Such  parchment  necks 
as  I  have  seen  bedizened  with  diamonds,  and  arms 
bared,  that  seemed  only  fit  to  hold  the  scissors  of  des- 
tiny, or  to  stir  the  caldron  of  Macbeth's  witches.    

dresses  in  azure  satins  and  rose-coloured  silks,  and  bares 
her  arms  as  if  they  were  as  round  and  dimpled  as  a 
cherub's,  though  they  are  mere  bunches  of  sinews,  that 
seem  only  kept  together  by  that  nice  anatomical  con- 
trivance of  the  wristband,  on  which  Paley  expatiates. 

I  saw  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  the  other  evening  at 
the  opera  with  a  crimson-velvet  turban!  Remember,  it 
is  July. 

We  have  seen  in  the  gardens  plenty  of  delicate  mus- 
lins over  gay-coloured  silks;  this  is  graceful,  but  to  us 
it  seems  inappropriate  for  an  out-door  dress. 


One  enjoys  this  kind  of  retaliation,  for  the  free 
remarks  on  similar  topics  of  the  Trollopes  and 
the  Kembles.  An  American  woman,  indeed  I  set- 
ting up  her  national  standard  of  taste,  in  dress  and 
in  the  proprieties,  to  the  ladies  of  England ! — ^to 
London  itself !  "  Marry,  come  up  1"  But,  if  Miss 
Sedgwick  tells  her  mind,  and  takes  her  revenge  of 
our  ladies,  she  is  pleased  to  extol  the  tastes  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
at  home,  she  were  of  the  number  who  suffer  un- 
der the  grievance  of  conceited  helps  dressing  just 
as  they  please,  and  even  putting  on  spectacles !  and 
waiting  at  table  in  their  hair^  instead  of  wearing  a 
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neat  cap.  There  is  no  land  without  its  owq  social 
miseries.  In  England  Miss  Sedgwick  saw  neither 
*'  dirt  nor  rags." — Alas, that  it  isnot  always  so !  Yet, 
considering  the  condition  of  so  many  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  wonder  is,  that  dirt  and  rags  are  so 

infrequent   in  England. From  a  number  of 

Kensible  and  just  remarks  upon  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  respective  countries,  we  give  the 
following  extract,  which  embodies  several  morti- 
fying, but  wholesome,  truths : 

Those  who  from  their  birth  or  their  saecessftil  talents 
are  assured  of  their  rank,  have  tiie  best  manners.  They 
are  perfectly  tranquil,  safe  behind  the  entrenchments 
that  have  stood  for  ages.  They  leave  it  to  tiie  aspirants 
to  be  the  videttes  and  defenders  of  the  ontworks.  Those 
persons  I  hare  met  of  the  highest  rank  have  the  simplest 
and  most  informal  manners.  I  have  before  told  yon  that 

Lord  L and  the  Bishop  of reminded  me  of  oar 

ftiends  Judge  L and  Judge  W y  our  best-man- 
nered country-gentlemen.  Their  lordships  have  rather 
more  conventionalism,  more  practice,  but  there  is  no 
essential  difference.  Descend  a  little  lower,  and  a  very 
little  lower  than  those  gentry  who  by  birth  snd  associa- 
tion are  interwoven  with  the  nobility,  snd  you  will  see 
people  with  education  and  refinement  enough,  as  yon 
would  think,  to  ensure  them  the  tranquillity  that  comes 
of  self-respect,  manifesting  a  consciousness  of  inferiority ; 

in  some  it  appears  in  servility,  as  in  Mrs. ,  who, 

having  scrambled  on  to 's  dioulders  and  got  a  peep 

into  the  lord  and  lady  world,  and  heard  the  buzi  that 
rises  from  the  precincts  of  Buckinghsm  Palace,  enter- 
tained us  through  a  long  morning  visit  with  third  or 
fourth  hand  stories  about  **  poor  Lady  Flora  f*  or  in  ob- 
sequiousness, as  in  the  very  pretty  wife  of ,  whose 

eyes,  cheeks,  and  voice  are  changed  if  die  is  but  spoken 
to  by  a  titled  person,  though  she  remains  as  impassive  as 
polar  ice  to  the  Influence  of  a  plebeian  presence.  Some 
manifest  their  impatience  of  this  vassalage  of  caste  in  a 
petulent  but  impotent  resistance,  and  others  show  a 
crushed  feeling,  not  the  humility  of  the  flower  that  has 
grown  in  the  shade,  but  the  abasement  and  incapacity 
ever  to  rise  of  that  which  has  been  trodden  under  foot. 
Even  the  limbs  are  stiffened  and  the  gait  modified  by 
this  consciousness  that  haunts  them  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

A  certain  great  tailor  was  here  yesterday  morning  to 
take  K*8  directions.  His  bad  grammar,  Ms  obsequious- 
ness, and  his  more  than  once  fiivouringus  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  an  appointment  with  the  Duke  of 

,  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  person  who  holds 

the  corresponding  position  in  Stockbridge.  I  thought 
of  his  frank  and  self-respecting  manner,  Ms  well-inform- 
ed mind,  his  good  infiuence,  and  the  probable  destiny  of 
his  chilcben.    I  leave  you  to  jump  to  my  conclusion. 

The  language  of  the  shopmen  here  indicates  a  want  of 
education,  and  their  ohsequiousness  expresses  their  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  ^  things  that  live  by  bow- 
ing." And,  by-the-way,  I  see  notlmig  like  the  rapidity 
of  movement  and  adroitness  in  serving  that  you  find  in 
a  New- York  shop.  You  may  buy  a  wintei^s  supply  at 
Stewart's  while  half-a-dozen  articles  are  shown  to  you 
here.  If  yon  buy,  they  thank  you ;  and  if  you  reftase  to 
buy,  you  hear  the  prescribed  automaton,  **  Thank  you  I" 
I  say  **  prescribed,"  fbr  you  often  perceive  an  under- 
current of  insolence.  You  will  believe  me  that  it  is  not 
civility  to  which  I  object. 

As  you  go  farther  down  from  the  tradesman  to  the 
servant,  the  marks  of  caste  are  still  more  offensive.  Miss 

took  me  to  the  cottage  of  their  herdsman.  He  had 

married  a  favourite  servant,  who  had  lived,  I  believe, 
from  childhood  in  the  family.  The  cottage  vras  surround- 
ed and  filled  with  marks  of  affection  and  liberality. 

Miss had  told  me  that  the  woman  belonged  to  a 

class  now  nearly  extinct  in  England.  **  I  verily  believe," 
she  said,  ^  she  thinks  my  mother  and  myself  are  made  of 
a  different  clay  from  hSr;"  and  sober  manner  indicated, 
as  she  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  with  her  arms  re* 


verently  folded,  and  cnrtseyfng*  with  emy  le^  die 

made  to  Miss ^  though  nothing  could  be  ibor  kisdlj 

gracious  than  her  manner.  I  thought  of  that  dear  oU 
nurse  who,  though  wearing  the  oolonr  that  is  a  bnad 
among  ns,  and  not  exceeded  in  devotedaeas  by  uj 
feudal  vassal  of  any  age,  expressed  in  the  ooble  freedom 
of  her  manner  that  she  not  only  felt  herself  to  be  of  the 
same  clay,  but  of  the  same  spirit  with  those  she  aerred. 

I  confess  I  do  see  something  more  than  ^  ubiaitf*'  is 
this  **  homage."  I  do  not  urish  to  be  reminded,  bj  a 
man  touching  his  hat  or  pulling  his  forelock  e? ery  tine 
I  speak  to  him,  that  there  is  a  gnlpb  between  oa.  Tkii 
is  neither  good  for  him  nor  me.  Have  those  who  pn* 
tend  to  fear  the  encroachments  and  growing  pride  of  tbe 
inferior  classes,  never  any  conscientious  &n  for  tbdr 
own  humility  I  Do  their  reflections  never  snggest  to 
them  that  pride  is  the  natural  eoncomitant  of  wuam 
superiority!  But  to  return  to  these  demonatatioBsof 
respect ;  tiiey  are  not  a  sign  of  real  deferenoe.  I  bare 
seen  more  nuJ  insolence  here  in  five  weeks  ia  thb  cJaa 
of  people  than  I  ever  saw  at  home.  At  the  inns,  it  thd 
slightest  dissatisfaction  with  the  remuneration  yoQolfo, 
you  are  sure  to  be  told, "  Such  as  is  ItuUa  ahraysgiTa 
more."    This  is  meanness  as  well  as  insoienee. 

As  we  drove  off  firom  Southampton,  a  porter  desaid- 
ed  a  larger  fee  than  we  paid.  H.  called  after  u  tebe 
sure  and  give  the  DbUow  no  more.  The  f^ow  knewUi 
quarry ;  he  mounted  on  the  ooach,  and  kept  with  ■ 
through  a  long  street,  demanding  and  entreating  vilh 
alternate  insolence  and  abjectness.  He  got  the  duliiaj, 
and  then  returning  to  the  homage  of  his  station, "  Do  yos 
sit  quite  comfortable,  ladies  t"  he  asked,  in  asjeophulie 
tone.  «Yes."  "Thank  you."  "Would not Mib— 
like  better  this  seat  t"  "  No."  <"  Thank  yon."  Apa 
I  repeat  it,  it  is  not  the  civility  I  object  to.  I  widi  vt 
had  more  of  it  in  all  stations ;  bat  it  is  the  hollow  ooud, 
which  conveys  to  me  no  idea  but  the  inevitable  aadeoo* 
fussed  vassalage  of  a  fellow-being. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sins  we  are  not  aeeostoned  to 
are  like  those  we  are  not  inclined  to,  in  the  respect  tbt 
we  condemn  them  heartily  and  en  mane.  Few  Eiglisb- 
men  can  tolerate  the  manners  of  our  tradespeople,  ov 
inn-keepers,  and  the  domestics  at  our  pnblio-hooieL  A 
little  more  familiarity  with  them  would  make  then  to- 
lerant of  the  defidenoies  that  at  first  diigost  them:  ud 
after  a  while  they  would  learn,  as  we  do,  to  piiK  tke 
fidelity  and  quiet  kindness  that  abound  aaoagoostf- 
vants  without  the  expectation  of  peonniaiy  rewaid;  isd 
they  would  feel  that  it  is  salutary  to  be  eonneeted  with 
this  laige  class  of  our  humble  faUow-ereatmei  bj  other 
than  sordid  ties. 

If  I  have  felt  paiafyilly  that  the  men  and  wonn  of  vtat 
is  called  ''good  society"  in  America  are  greatly  iaftnor 
in  high  cultivation,  in  the  art  of  conversatioD,  and  iiK> 
complishments,  to  a  corresponding  class  hen,  I  hsTcfcit 
quite  assured  that  the  **  million"  with  ns  oee^y  >  ^^ 
they  can  never  reach  in  EngUnd,  do  what  they  will  «itk 
penny  magarines  and  diffhsive  publicatioiis,  while  ea(b 
class  has  its  stall  into  which  it  is  driven  by  the  tjisBiT 
of  an  artificially-constructed  society. 

While  the  marks  of  No.  2,  No.  5,  and  lo  ca  are  snb 
out  in,  there  cannot  be  the  conscious  power  asdfreedost 
and  the  self-respect  brightening  the  eye,  giving  free  pby 
to  all  the  £aculties,  and  urging  <mward  and  npwi 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  United  States,  and  a  aewpb* 
of  human  society. 

Yes ;  the  Americans  have  reason  to  be  pnnvi  d 
their  republican  country ;  the  country  of  the 
righted  many — ^not  of  the  privileged  few. 

As  an  Anglo-American,  Miss  Sedgwick,  gn^^ 
fill  at  the  same  time  for  a  hundred  acts  of  in^^' 
dual  courtesy  and  civility,  waa  delighted  with  the 
"old  country;"  yet  it  strikes  us  that,  iHiileonl) 
admiring  Enghmd,  the  ancestral  bind  of  ber  kifl- 
dred,  she  really  loved  Germany,  and  felt  bei^n 

*  A  thousand  to  one  thisserrile-maaniredwomuwii 
educated  at  a  lady's  charity  schooL— £.  7.  if* 
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more  at  home  there ; — ^was  much  more  at  ease,  and 
took  more  cordially  to  the  people  and  their  ways. 
She  admires  the  social  freedom  and  kindness  seen 
in  the  manners  of  all  classes ;  nay,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Fmnds  Head,  she  admires  the  cookery.  At  Wies- 
baden she  writes : 

We  hare  now  been  here  more  than  a  month,  and  I 
may  Tentnre  to  speak  to  yon  of  what  has  been  a  constant 
Nibject  of  admiration  to  ns  all,  the  manners  of  the  Grer- 
mftns.  The  English  race,  root  and  branch,  are,  what 
with  their  natnnl  shyness,  their  conventional  reserres, 
and  their  radical  nnconrteonsness,  cold  and  repelling. 
The  politeness  of  the  French  is  conventional.  It  seems 
in  part  the  reanlt  of  their  sense  of  personal  grace,  and 
in  part  of  a  selfish  calculation  of  making  the  most  of 
what  costs  nothing ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  spon- 
taneous effect  of  a  vivacious  nature.  There  is  a  deep- 
seated  humanity  in  the  courtesy  of  the  Germans.  They 
always  seem  to  be  feeling  a  gentle  pressure  from  the 
cord  that  interlaces  them  with  their  species.  They  do 
not  wait,  as  SchiUer  says,  till  you  ''freely  invite"  to 
"flriendlily  stretch  you  a  hand,"  but  the  hand  is  instinc- 
tiyely  stretched  out  and  the  kind  deed  ready  to  follow  it. 

This  suavity  is  not  limited  to  any  rank  or  condition. 
It  extends  idl  the  way  down  from  the  prince  to  the  poor- 
est peasant.  Some  of  our  party  driving  out  in  a  hack- 
ney coach  yesterday,  met  some  German  ladies  in  a  coach 
with  four  horses,  postilions,  footmen  in  livery,  and  other 
marks  of  rank  and  wealth.  What  would  Americans 
have  done  in  a  similar  position  t  Probably  looked  away 
and  seemed  unconscious.  And  English  ladies  would 
hare  done  the  same,  or,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Hyde 
Park,  have  leaned  back  in  their  carriages,  and  stared 
with  an  air  of  mingled  indifference  and  insolenee  through 
their  eye-glasses,  as  if  their  inferiors  in  condition  could 
bear  to  be  stared  at.  The  German  ladies  bowed  most 
coorteonsly  to  the  humble  strangers  in  the  hackney- 
coach. 

Yesterday,  at  the  table  d'hote,  I  observed  a  perpendi- 
cular old  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  bora 
before  any  profane  dreuns  of  levelling  down  the  steeps 
of  aristocracy  had  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  whose 
serrant,  in  rich  livery,  as  stiff  as  himself,  was  in  waiting 
behind  him,  bow  to  the  persons  opposite  to  him  as  he 
took  his  seat,  and  to  those  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left. 
Soon  after  our  landlord  came  to  speak  to  him,  and  fiami- 
liarly  and  quite  acceptably,  as  it  appeared,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  nobleman's  shoulder  while  addressing  him. 

Soon  after  we  came  here,  a  gentleman  with  whom  we 
Passed  a  few  hours  in  a  lUiine  steamer  met  us  at  the 
table  dli6te.  **  Had  I  not,"  he  said,  **  the  pleasure  of 
coming  from  Bonn  to  Cologne  vnth  yout  I  see  one  of 
yoor  party  is  absent.  She  is,  I  hope,  well,"  &c  To 
appreciate  as  they  deserve  these  wayside  courtesies,  you 
fihould  see  the  relentless  English  we  come  in  contact 
with,  who,  like  ghosts,  nerer  **  speak  till  they  are  spoken 
to."  A  few  days  since,  as  we  were  issuing  from  our 
lodgings,  a  very  gentlemanly  German  stopped  us,  begging 
onr  pitfdons,  and  saying  **  English,  I  believe!"  and  then 
added,  that  as  we  appeared  to  be  strangers  in  quest  of 
lodgings,  as  he  had  just  been,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
to  give  us  the  addresses  of  two  or  three  that  had  been 
recommended  to  him.  This  was  truly  a  Samaritan — a 
Oerman  kindness.  The  hdtel-keepers,  that  important 
class  to  travellers,  often  blend  with  the  accurate  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  ^  mine  host"  the  kindness  of  a 
friend.  Their  civility,  ftreedom,  and  gentlemanliness  re- 
mind me  of  my  friend  C<KEiens  and  otibers*  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  their  fraternity  at  home.  The  landlord  often 
sits  at  the  table  with  his  guests,  and,  with  his  own  coun- 
try-people converses  on  terms  of  apparent  equality. 

The  same  self-respect  blends  with  the  civility  of  the 
shopkeeper.  He  is  very  happy  to  serve  and  suit  you, 
bat,  if  he  cannot,  he  is  ready  to  direct  you  elsewhere. 
Shopmen  have  repeatedly,  unasked,  sent  a  person  to 
guide  us  through  tiie  intricate  continental  streets  to  an- 
other shop. 

The  domestics  are  prompt,  faithfiil,  and  cheerftil  in 


their  services.  There  is  freedom,  but  no  presumption  in 
their  manners,  and  nothing  of  that  unhappy  uneertainty 
as  to  their  exact  position,  so  uneomlbrtable  in  our  people. 
In  all  these  subordinate  clsneen  yon  see  nothing  of  the 
cringing  tervUitf  that  marks  them  in  England,  and  to 
which  tiiey  are  exposed  by  tiieir  direct  dependence  on 
their  employers. 

Our  ^Bglish  friend.  Miss  ■  » who  has  been  repeated- 
ly in  Germany,  and  is  a  good  observer,  acqniesoes  in  the 
truth  of  my  observations,  and  says  this  general  fireedom 
of  deportment  comes  ttom  people  of  all  ranks  tnely 
mingling  together. 

When  shall  we  begin  to  jomble  together?  It 
was  fancied  the  Reform  Bill  would  tend  to  break 
down  the  brazen  walls  which  divide  castes^  and 
that  railroads  would  help  their  amalgamation. 
No  effect  of  the  sort  is  yet  apparent.  The  observa- 
tions of  Miss  Sedgwick  on  German  manners  have 
been  those  of  erery  intelligent  Kngliah  traveller  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  After  having  seen  more  of 
the  country,  she  reiterates  her  opinions. 

The  perfect  blending  of  self-respect  with  deference, 
of  fireedom  with  courtesy,  in  the  manners  of  the  subordi- 
nate classes  in  Germany,  puzzles  me.  They  are,  as  you 
perceive  by  the  rate  of  wages,  quite  as  dependent  on 
their  employers  as  in  England,  but  I  have  never  seen  an 
instance  of  cringing  servility  or  insolence.  The  servants 
are  inde&tigable  in  their  attendance,  gratefrd  for  a  small 
gratuity,  and  always  meet  your  social  overtures  frankly 
and  cheerflilly.  A  seamstress  sewed  for  us  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  a  quiet,  modest,  and  respectfrd  girl ;  when 
she  parted  f^m  us,  she  kissed  us  all,  including  R.^ — ^not 
our  hands,  but  fkirly  On  the  cheek ;  a  demonstration  to 
which,  as  she  was  young  and  very  pretty,  neither  he  nor 
you  would  object. 

I  bought  some  trunks  at  Fhuikfort  of  a  man  who, 
when  he  had  closed  our  traffic,  asked  me  to  go  up  stairs 
and  look  at  his  rooms,  and  the  picture  of  his  wifo ;  and 
when  he  saw  my  pleasure  in  his  very  clean,  well-ftanush- 
ed  home,  be  said  it  was  all  their  own  earning ;  that  they 
had  not  much,  but  they  had  contented  min<b,and  ^  that 
made  a  little  go  a  great  way."  When  he  brought  home 
the  trunks,  he  brought  his  two  little  boys  to  see  us.  I 
could  tell  you  fifty  similar  anecdotes,  which  all  go  to 
prove  that  the  bond  of  brotherhood  is  sound  and  strong 
among  them. 

The  family  ties  seem  to  be  very  strictly  maintained. 
Children  are  kept  much  longer  in  subordination  to  their 
parents,  and  dependence  on  them,  than  we  have  any  no- 
tion of.  The  period  of  minority  may  be  almost  said  to 
extend  through  the  parents'  life.  A  veiy  clever  German 
woman  lamented  to  me  the  effect  of  an  English  educa- 
tion upon  the  habits  of  her  son.  And,  by-the-way,  die 
considered  his  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
his  father's  house,  and  his  notion  of  complete  indepen- 
dence and  escape  ftrom  the  thraldom  of  Us  minority,  to 
have  been  perfected  by  a  year's  travel  in  America.  After 
telling  me  that  he  had  reftised  to  occupy  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  his  fSather's  house,  because  he  could  not  submit 
to  be  asked,  **  Where  were  you  yesterday  1"  **  Where 
do  you  go  to  morrow!"  she  concluded  with,  **  But  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of— he  is  a  very  good  young 
man,  but  he  is  no  longer  a  German.  We  should  have 
foreseen  this  when  we  sent  him  to  England.  We  can- 
not expect  if  we  plant  cabbages  they  will  come  up 
potatoes." 

The  next  observation  oorroborates  the  recent 
statements  of  Mr.  Chorley,  and  points  to  another 
charm — another  high  advantage  in  the  cultiyation 
of  music  which  has  escaped  him. 

The  strict  union  of  families  seems  to  me  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  general  cultivation  of  music.  I  say  ieenu 
to  me,  my  dear  C. ;  for,  conscious  of  my  very  limited 
opportunities  of  observation,  I  give  you  my  impressions 
with  unaffected  diffidence.  Almost  eveiy  member  of  a 
fSamily  is  in  some  sort  a  musical  perfbrmer,  and  thus  is 
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domesticsted  the  more  social  and  exciting  of  the  arts. 
You  would  be  astoniflhed  at  the  musical  cnltiTation  in 
families  where  there  is  no  other  accomplishment. 

There  is  one  of  the  rights  of  women  secured  to  them 
here  which  I  have  been  assured  has  an  important  eflfbct 
on  general  prosperity  and  indiyidual  happiness.  The 
German  wife  has  an  inextinguishable  right  to  half  the 
joint  property  of  herself  and  her  husband.  He  cannot 
depriTC  her  of  it  by  will,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  debts 
of  his  contracting.  ^  This  it  is,"  said  a  gentleman  to 
me, "  that  makes  onr  wives  so  intelligent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  concerns,  so  industrious  and  economical." 
I  don't  know  how  this  may  be ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  common  justice  that  a  wife  should  be  an  equal  part- 
ner in  a  concern  of  which  she  bears  so  heayy  a  part  of 
the  burden.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  such  a  law 
hare  a  beneficent  effect  on  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
United  States  t  How  muiy  women  would  be  stimulated 
to  ingenuity  and  productive  labour,  if  the  results  of  their 
industry  were  secured  to  them  !  How  many  women  are 
first  wronged  and  then  disheartened  by  having  an  in- 
heritance consumed  by  a  husband's  vices,  or  dispersed 
by  his  wild  speculations  1  How  many,  well  qualified  fbr 
respectable  branches  of  business,  are  deterred  from  at- 
tempting them  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  the  proceeds !  How  many  poor 
women  among  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  have  yon 
and  I  both  known,  whose  daily  earnings  have  been  2air- 
fully  taken  from  them  by  their  brutal  husbands !  This 
is  a  pretty  serious  evil,  as  in  that  class  at  least  (you  will 
allow  me  to  say)  the  destructive  vices  are  pretty  much 
monopolised  by  your  sex. 

It  is  one  of  our  distinctions,  thank  God,  in  the  New 
World,  that  we  do  not  quietly  rest  in  any  error;  so  I 
have  fkith  that  in  good  time  tUs  matter  will  be  set  right. 

With  one  more  glimpae  of  one  of  the  eminences 
of  the  day,  we  must  dose  our  cursory  notice  of  a 
work,  agreeable  always,  as  the  reader  must  per- 
ceive, and  also  fertile  of  the  best  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. This  passing  view  is  of  Sismondi  and  his 
household,  and  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Greneta. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  reached 
M.  Sismondi's  house,  a  low,  cottage-like  building,  with  a 
pretty  hedge  before  it,  and  ground  enough  about  it  to 
give  it  an  air  of  seclusion  and  refinement.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  and  withdrawn  from  it,  is  a  Gothic 
church,  shaded  by  fine  old  trees ;  and  before  it  is  the 
Sal^ve,  and  Mont  Blanc  for  a  back  ground.  I  envied 
those  who  could  sit  down  on  the  stone  benches  in  the 
broad  vestibule  of  the  church,  with  these  glorious  high 
altars  before  them.  It  pleased  me  to  find  Sismondi's 
home  in  a  position  so  harmonising  with  the  elevation  and 
'tranquillity  of  his  philosophic  mind 

Yon  would  like  to  know  how  M.  Sismondi  looks.  I 
can  tell  you  that  he  is  short,  stout,  and  rather  thick ; 
that  he  has  a  dark  complexion,  plenty  of  black  hair,  and 
brilliant  hazel  eyes ;  and  then  you  will  have  just  about 
as  adequate  a  notion  of  his  soul-lit  face  as  you  would 
have  of  the  beauty  of  Monument  Mountain,  the  Housa- 
tonio,  and  our  meadows,  if  you  had  never  seen  the  sun 
shine  upon  them  or  the  shadows  playing  over  them. .  ,  . 

We  dined  at  Chesne  to-day.  Madame  S.  insisted  we 
should  all  come,  saying,  in  her  kindest  manner,  "  It  is 
but  sitting  a  little  closer  ;**  and,  turning  to  Confalonieri, 
^  We  do  not  give  entertainments ;  but  it  is  better  than 
Spielberg,  my  dear  count."  We  found  everything  as  yon 
would  wish  to  find  it  in  the  house  of  a  liberal  friend. 
Married  people  without  children  have  always  seemed  to 
me  much  like  mutes,  but  here  I  do  not  miss  them — affec- 
tions that  flow  frdl  and  free  will  make  their  own  chan- 
nels. Sismondi  rarely  dines  out,  and  ^  has  not,"  Madame 
S.  says,  ^  in  his  life  drui^  a  half-glass  of  wine  beyond 
what  was  good  for  him  f  and  surely  he  has  his  reward 
in  a  clear  head,  and  unshaken  hand.  He  is  sixty-seven. 
Madame  S.  expressed  her  regret  that  he  was  so  near  the 
allotted  term  of  life,  while  ''he  had  yet  so  much  to  do." 
**  I  wish,"  she  added,  playfully,  "  that  1  were  nineteen, 
«,nd  my  husband  twenty  one,"    Sismondi  replied,  that 


he  should  not  oare  to  live  his  lifb  over  agim ;  ''it  b<i 
been  so  happy,  he  should  not  dare  to  trust  the  chances/ 
We  in  our  rash  love  would  have  exclaimed, "  0  kin/. 
live  for  ever !"  forgetting  that  he  will  live  for  ewwii':- 

out  "'the  chances." 

You  should  have  heard  the  clatter  of  our  yonngpeof:'* 
as  we  drove  away.  ^  Who  would  think  M.  SisoioBdi  w^ 
a  celebrated  savant !"  exclaimed  L. ;  "  I  aboold  ntT^r 
think  of  his  being  a  great  author,  or  aaythiog  bot  ti;> 
best  and  kindest  of  men."  "  Did  you  obeerre,"  Eiid  M., 
whose  American  feeling  is  always  at  welding  heat. 
"  how  perfectly  well  informed  he  is  about  America,  evn 
to  the  smallest  details  f "  K.  declared  that,  thoofk  ^ 
had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  fklling  in  love  at  first  ag]it.»be 
had  already  plunged  so  deep  into  an  affeetna  for  Sts- 
mondi  that  she  b^^  to  think  mtk  a  calastropbe  po^ 
sible.  And  then  came  other  characteristic  lenaib;  L 
maintaining  that  **  Madame  S.  could  not  be  an  Engli^l- 
woman,  she  was  so  gentle  and  lovely !"  and  M.  mm: 
she  was  like  the  best  specimens  of  American  wonea- 
like  £.  F.  and  S. ;  and  we  finally  laid  aaride  all  ov  u- 
tional  biases  p<mr  tt  oofi<re,  and  finiidied  by  agnemgtbt 
she  is 

That  kind  of  creature  we  could  most  dc&n 
To  honour,  serve,  and  love. 

K.  and  I  walked  out  this  morning  to  break&rt  vitj 
the  Sismondis.  It  was  scarcely  mne  when  we  at  do«:i 
to  the  table.  He  breakfitfted  on  curds  and  crean,  i£ ' 
on  these  delicate  articles  Madame  S^says  he  ezpe&diLl 
his  gourmandiH. 

The  strain^  altogether,  is  rather  too  candied  fo- 
onr  taste ;  so  we  skip  to  the  conclusion,  s  GeneTs 
soir^e^  where  half  the  men  wei«  rawuu:— 

I  met  M.  De  CandoUe  last  evening  at  a  writ  ai  Si$- 
mondi's.  Beaidee,  having  the  greatest  name  ia  Eonp 
as  a  botanist,  he  is  a  most  agreeable  petMu.  He  tsi 
Sismondi  talked  aeroes  me  most  oonrteonsly  of  car  mmd- 
try,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  information  that  flk>v«i 
what  an  interesting  fleld  it  is  to  the  philosi^htfr  ud  tt 
man  of  science.  De  Candolle  spoke  lespeetfidlr  ii  ax 
botanists.  Grey,  Nuttall,  and  EUiott,  and  dwelt  catke 
superior  richness  of  our  country,  for  the  botut^  t^ 
Europe.  **  America  is  for  me  and  not  for  SisaMidi,''  ^ 
said ;  "  for  yon  have  no  history."  He  does  not  iaagie? 
how  much  we  make  of  our  little. 

There  were  some  doien  people  present,  and  w  tmk 
our  tea  round  the  tea-table,  which  was  spread  witb  bi^ 
cuits,  cake,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit,  quite  in  the  nn 
fiuhion  of  New  England.  The  English,  we  sre  t»lj. 
laugh  at  this  mode  of  hospitality,  and  desecrate  Uk^ 
Leman  with  the  homely  title  of  '^  Tm-mOer  I/i^" 
When  will  the  English  learn  to  look  with  a  philwop^ 
eye  on  customs  that  differ  from  their  own  I 

Ay,  or  the  Americans  ? 

Sunday  evening. — ^We  have  just  returaedfron  takisK 
tea  with  the  Sismondis.  Madame  &  spoke  of  the  ()«3' 
vese  women  as  the  moet  exemplary  she  has  ever  bo"^- 
this,  mind  ye,  is  the  opinion  of  an  Englishwonan.  IVj 
are  reproached,  she  says,  with  being  raide  aad  pedw' ' 
in  their  virtues,  but  she  maintains  Siat  '^  it  is  exarti?^  • 
not  pedantry."  She  attributes  much  of  the  sent  ^ 
the  strict  performance  of  their  moral  duties  to  tk»  r*^ 
tors  of  Geneva.  Every  young  person,  on  attainiu  t!. 
age  of  fifteen,  enters  on  a  course  of  religioes  ii^t^-'' 
tion  firom  the  pastor,  which  excludes  other  emdiff  »: 
all  amusements.  AU  ranks  are  comprised  in  this  ocrfi 
study  and  noviciate. 

We  do  not  learn  what  Miss  Sedgwick  think  >  > 
this,  and  other  institntione  peculiar  to  the  socia}* 
of  which  Miss  Pigott  quaintly  says^  *-AJl  tV 
women  seem  as  if  tiiey  had  been  bred  goteniesH'^ 
In  the  following  scene,  an  American  lady  migbt  > - 
most  have  fancied  herself  at  home,  at  a  Dorcas '^' 
ciety  of  a  more  pretending  kind ;  though  the  "^^^ 
prond  EogUflh  may  be  apt  to  mutter  wufi^ 
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Vke  fudge  at  this  sort  of  make-beliere  charity  and 
play-busincfls: — 

We  went  last  eTening  to  our  friendB  at  Chesne  to 
meet  a  9»yc%%g  Boeiety  for  the  pooi^nst  such  as  we  have 
in  OUT  own  Tillages.  We  fonnd  die  historian  of  the 
Italian  Repnblics,  and  the  writer  of  other  and  more  books 
than  many  people  oyer  read,  arranging  the  chairs  and 
tables  with  madame,  and  Henri  and  Franfoise,  their 
aervantSy  whom  they  treat  more  like  friends  than  ser- 
rants.  Presently,  Madame  Martin,  the  wife  of  the  pas- 
tor, entered  with  a  pile  of  garments  oat  out  and  ready 
for  her  ooa<yutor8.  Their  goings-on  were  much  like  ours 
on  similar  occasions,  except  that  the  husbands  were 
allowed  admittance,  and  a  quiet  game  of  whist  in  the 
comer,  prorided  they  play  for  a  few  sons,  and  giTs  the 
winnings  to  the  society.  M.  Martin  is  a  man  of  superior 
intellect  and  most  delightftil  countenance ;  I  thought  so, 
at  least,  while  he  was  asking  me  questions  with  great 
interest  about  my  country.  The  girls  had  promised  to 
join  the  sewers,  but,  instead,  they  were  reapers.  I  turn- 
ed, and  saw  them  all  gathered  round  M  Sismondi  in  the 
corner,  L.  at  his  feet,  and  he  reciting  Italian  yerses  to 
them  1 

We  shonld  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  fol- 
lowing Miss  Sedgwick  across  the  Alps,  save  for 
this  peep  of  Silvio  PeUico. 

He  liyes  near  Turin,  as  librarian  to  a  certain  mar- 
chesa.  We  wrote  him  a  note,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
paying  our  respects  to  him,  on  the  ground  of  being  able 
to  give  him  news  of  his  friends,  and  our  dear  friends,  the 
exOes,  who  were  his  companions  at  Spielberg.  He  came 
immediately  to  us.  He  is  of  low  stature,  and  slightly 
made :  a  sort  of  etching  of  a  man,  with  delicate  and 
symmetrical  features,  just  enough  body  to  graritate  and 
keep  the  spirit  from  its  natural  upward  flight — a  more 
shadowy  Dr.  Channing !  His  manners  have  a  sweetness, 
gentleness,  and  low  tone,  that  correspond  well  with  his 
(spiritual  appearance.  He  was  gratified  with  our  good 
tidings  of  his  friends,  and  much  interested  ^th  our  ac- 
count of  his  godchild,  Maroncelli's  little  Silria.  His 
parents  have  £ed  within  an  year  or  two. — **  Dieu  m'a 
fait  la  grace,"  he  said,  ^  de  les  revoir  en  sortant  de  la 
prison.  Dieu  fait  tout  pour  notre  mieuz ;  c'est  cette 
conviction  qui  m*a  soutenu  et  qui  me  soutient  encore.*'' 
In  reply  to  his  saying  that  he  lived  a  life  of  retirement, 
and  had  few  acquaintances  in  Turin,  we  told  him  that 
he  had  friends  aJl  over  the  worid.  ^  That  proves,"  he 
said,  **  that  there  are  everywhere  '  belles  ames.' "  His 
looks,  his  manner,  his  voice,  and  every  word  he  spoke, 
were  in  harmony  with  his  book,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  our  day. 

1  haye  been  very  sorry  to  hear  some  of  his  countrymen 
speak  distmstfrilly  of  PelUco,  and  express  an  opinion — 
a  reluctant  one — that  he  had  sunken  into  willing  sub- 
jection to  political  despotism  and  priestly  craft.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  has  joined  the  order  of  Jesuits.  I  do 
not  believe  this,  nor  have  I  heard  any  eridence  adduced 
in  support  of  it  that  tends  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  Pellico's  soul  contained  in  Le  Mie 
Prigioni.  He  is  a  saint  that  eannot  fall  from  grace. 
There  seems  tome  nothing  in  his  present  unqualified  sub- 
mission incompatible  with  his  former  history  and  profes- 
sions. His  phase  of  the  Christian  character  has  always 
been  that  of  sufferance.  He  is  the  gentle  Melancthon, 
not  the  bold  and  vaUant  Luther ;  the  loving  John,  not 
the  fearless  Paul. 

We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  the  reluctant  opi- 
nion of  Pellico's  conntrymen.  There  is  a  meekness 
oyer-mnch — an  endurance  which  looks  exceedingly 
like  the  suhmisnveness  of  one  who  is  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  farther  to  the  fatigues  and  risks  of 

*  ^  God  granted  me  the  mercy  of  seeing  my  parents 
when  I  came  out  of  prison.  God  orders  all  for  our  best 
good.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  hitherto  supported* 
uid  still  sustains  me." 


battle.  Miss  Sedgwick  is  truer  to  her  own  creed 
when  she  exclaims : — 

My  dear  C,  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Old  World  to  learn  to  f^l — to  reali9e  our  political 
blessings  and  our  political  exemptions.  And  what  do 
those  renegadoes  deserve — I  cannot  call  them  by  a 
gentler  name — who,  enjoying  the  order  of  despotism  in 
travelling  through  Europe,  come  home  and  extol  the 
Austrian  government,  and  sigh  for  those  countries  where 
there  is  no  danger  that  freedom  may  run  into  the  mad- 
ness of  ^  Lynch-law  t "  What  is  every  tyrannical  decree 
of  absolutism  but  a  Lynch-law !  I  have  met  an  English- 
man who  was  not  ashamed  to  prefer  the  auiet  of  Austrian 
dominion  to  a  government  that  involved  the  tumult  of 
an  English  election  1  Would  these  people  be  cured, 
think  ye,  by  a  year's  soUtary  reflection  in  the  dungeons 
of  Spielberg  ? 

They  deserve  to  have  the  experiment  tried  on  them. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  hazard  a  few  words 
in  vindicationof  some  anonymous  gentleman  whom 
all  America  may  most  wrongfully  condemn,  while 
they  set  down  his  countrymen  as  bears,  through 
the  evident  mistake  of  Miss  Sedgwick ;  a  mistake 
in  which  some  of  her  English  critics  seem  to  share. 

Miss  Sedgwick  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  a  lady  whom  she  had  not  seen,  and  a  party ; 
but  mistaking  the  hour,  she  arrived  just  an  hour  and 
a  half  too  late,  and  after  dinner  had  been  an  hour  de- 
layed for  her.  Upon  her  arrival,  the  host  left  the 
table  to  receive  her  in  the  drawing-room,  evidently 
with  the  humane  intention  of  sparing  a  lady  the 
awkwardness  of  entering  a  dining-room  under  such 
circumstances,  and  knowing  that  his  wife,  to  whom 
the  visit  was  made,  would  probably  soon  join  her 
guest.  But  Miss  Sedgwick,  when  politely  told  she 
might  "  do  as  she  pleased  about  going  in,"  chose 
to  proceed ;  so  the  consequences  were  of  her  own 
seeking,  or  rather  she  forgot,  that  if  to  see  her 
hostess  was  her  great  object,  that  end  would  have 
been  much  better  attained  by  sitting  quietly  for  a 
little  while  where  she  was: — 

I  begged  ten  thousand  pardons,  assured  Mr. 

that  the  dinner  was  a  perfectly  unimportant  circumstance 
to  me ;  that  I  would  not  lose  the  only  opportunity  I 
might  have  of  seeing  Mrs.  ,  &c.    So,  with  a  dim 

smile,  he  gave  me  his  arm,  and  I  entered  the  dining- 
room.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  people  present.  Tliere 
was  an  awAil  silence,  an  obvious  suspension  of  the  whole 
ceremony  of  dinner  awaiting  my  decision.  My  courage 
was  expended  ;  I  felt  it  ebbing,  when  H.,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  the  lady  of  the  house,  came  to  my  relief,  both 
'hands  extended,  as  if  to  save  a  drowning  creature.  He 
is,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  kindly  social  principle.  He  stopped  my  apologies 
by  assuming  that  I  was  the  injured  party,  and  dealt  his 
blows  to  our  host  and  hostess  on  the  right  and  left.  He 
declared  that  Mrs.  ■  wrote  a  hiwd  no  one  could 

decipher.  He  never,  in  a  long  acquaintance,  had  made 
out  a  note  of  hers,  and  he  was  sure  I  had  not  been  able 
to  tell  whether  I  was  invited  at  six  or  eight !  He  would 
know  "  how  .  had  received  me."    lie  was  certain 

<<  he  had  made  some  blunder,  it  was  so  like  him  ! "     I 

answered,  with  strict  truth,  that  Mr. ^  had  made 

me  feel  comfortable  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position." 
To  my  dismay,  and  in  spite  of  my  protestations,  Mrs. 
insisted  on  re-beginning  at  the  Alpha  of  the  din- 
ner ;  the  guests  had  reached  the  Omega.  The  soup  was 
brought  back.  H.  averred  that  it  was  most  fortunate 
for  him ;  he  had  been  kept  talking,  and  had  not  eaten 
half  a  dinner ;  so  he  started  ft^sh  with  me,  and  went 
bond  fidt  through,  covering  me  with  his  aegis  as  I  ran 
my  gauntlet  through  the  courses. 

Thi«  valuable  and  ready-witted  friend  was  pro- 
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bably  Captain  Hall,  who  tried  to  rescue  Miss  Sedg- 
wick from  what  would  have  been  no  scrape  at  all, 
save  for  her  own  inadvertence.  What  could  the 
poor  gentleman  do»  save  what  he  did  ?  He  could 
not  say,  '^I  think  you  had  better  stay  where  you 
are,  ma'am,  until  my  wife  comes  up  stairs,  and  not 
put  my  dosen  people  into  confusion,  and  yourself 
out  of  countenance,  by  joining  them  at  this  late 
stage  of  dinner— especially  as  you  say  you  don't 
mind  dinner,  and  I  daresay  have  had  lunch  at  your 
usual  American  dinner  hour."  Now,  this  is  the 
only  complaint  which  Miss  Sedgwick  insinuates 
of  English  manners  in  this  class  of  society.  Yet 
she  necessitated  the  fuss  made  about  her ;  and  was 
in  short  the  offender,  if  there  was  any  ofience. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  readers  of  the  gentle 
sex,  we  must  give  an  evening  party  at  the  London 
residence  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts: — 

We  passed  an  eTening  at  Miss  C.'s;  she  is  truly  what 
the  Englidi  caU  a  ^idce  person;"  as  modest  in  her  de- 
meanour as  one  of  onr  village  girls  who  has  a  good  organ 
of  veneration,  (rare  enough  among  our  young  people,) 


and  this  is  saying  something  tar  the  richest  heifCBS  in 
England.  I  was  first  stmck  here,  and  only  here,  with 
the  subdued  tone  we  hear  so  much  of  in  English  sodetr. 
When  we  first  entered  Miss  C.'s  immense  dnwing-roon, 
there  were  a  few  dowagers  scattered  up  and  down,  ap- 
pearing as  few  and  fkr  between  as  settlers  on  a  praihr, 
and  apparently  finding  intercommunication  quite  as  dif- 
ficult. And  though  the  numbers  soon  multiplied,  tiU 
the  gentlemen  came  genial  from  the  dinner-table,  w« 
were  as  solemn  and  as  still  as  a  New  Enghmd  confer- 
ence-meeting before  the  minister  oomes  in.  This,  I  think, 
was  rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  fiuihion,  the  yomg 
lady's  quiet  and  reserved  manner  having  the  nbduBg 
infiuence  of  a  whisper.  Society  here  is  quieter  than  oui, 
certainly.  This  is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  diffemt 
materials  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Our  New  Yoik 
evening  parties,  you  know,  are  made  up  of  shoot  aerentj- 
five  parts  boys  and  girls,  the  other  twenty-fire  being 
their  papas  and  mammas,  and  other  ripe  men  and  womn. 
The  spirits  of  a  mass  of  young  people,  even  if  they  be 
essentially  well-bred,  will  explode  in  sound;  thence  the 
general  dm  of  voices  and  shouts  of  laoghter  at  our  parties. 
I  have  rarely  seen  at  an  evening  party  hen  anjthiag 
beyond  a  cup  of  black  tea  and  a  bit  of  cake,  dry  ai  **!&• 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.'*  Occasionally  we  bie 
ices  (in  ahumingly  small  quantity !)  and  lemonade, « 
something  of  that  sort. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  summer  that,  during  which 
the  members  of  the  last  unreformed  Parliament,  of 
blessed  memory,  were  detained  in  London,  toiling, 
in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  at  the  concoction  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  What  with  long  nocturnal  sit- 
tings in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  dry-parched  morning  committees, 
to  settle  tiie  tactics  of  the  evening,  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air  was,  at  that  time,  a  luxury  to  our  legisla- 
tors, more  especially  to  that  portion  of  them  upon 
whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lords  Stanley, 
John  Russell  and  Co.,  frequently  adjourned  their 
deliberations,  of  a  fine  afternoon,  to  that  delicious 
piece  of  green-sward,  canopied  by  old  trees,  and 
circled  by  bosquets,  which  lies  between  Marlborough 
House  and  the  ornamental  water  in  St.  James's 
Park. 

There  might  not  unfrequentlybe  seen,  in  laudable 
economy  of  their  time,  the  knot  of  statesmen 
whom  so  many  of  their  countrymen  then  esteemecf 
models  of  legislative  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  love 
of  liberty,  taking  the  exercise  which  physicians 
enforce  ^m  men  of  sedentary  professions,  and  con- 
certing the  movements  of  the  Parliamentary  war 
at  the  same  time.  Perhaps,  in  the  intoxication  of 
leading  on  a  great  popular  movement,  they  did,  for 
the  moment,  imagine  themselves  what  the  people 
believed  them  to  be,  and  were — as  dreamers  are 
emperors,  conquerors,  and  successful  lovers,  while 
the  vision  lasts-— during  a  brief  interval,  **  all  our 
fancy  painted  them."  They  have  awakened  into 
their  real  selves  since  that  time,  and  have  taught 
others  to  know  them  better.  How  few  of  all  the 
champions  of  the  Reform  Bill  have  preserved  a 
wreck  of  their  reputation  as  champions  of  popular 
rights!    Some  of  them  have  got  sick  of  their  busi- 


ness, and  retired  into  private  life— others  are  to  le 
found  leading  on  the  hostile  bands.  A  very  few 
still  struggle  on,  professing  adherence  to  their  old 
opinions.  Their  young  enthusiasm  and  motnil 
confidence  have  died  of  old  age  in  less  than  Un 
years.  The  wine  of  their  eternal  friendship  has 
already  been  turned  to  vinegar — 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  very  spot  where 
those  '^  their  first  vows  of  love  were  plighted"^ 
where  they  enjoyed  the  honeymoon  of  their  weddii^ 
to  reform,  was  prophetic  of  their  brief  endniance. 
The  Parks  are  the  express  image  of  the  ^Hrit  d 
"  matchless  constitution."  Sturdy  independeooe, 
rational  politics,  can  no  more  live  and  hmtbe 
their  atmosphere,  than  virtue  remain  unthawed  in 
the  dissolving  temperature  of  Armida's  bower. 

Take  your  stand  in  what  part  of  the  LouddD 
Parks  you  please,  you  have  around  you  omamentil 
gardens,  fenced  in  by  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  by  regal  residences,  or  by  the  offie<s 
of  Government.  Nothing  that  art  can  do  to  heighten 
the  beauties  of  a  not  ungenial  soil  and  dimate  has 
been  neglected  within  them.  The  elements  of 
wood,  flowers,  grass,  and  water,  have  been  ren- 
dered as  available  as  in  the  household  lawns  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  tastefiil  of  the  nobUity.  Eveiy 
mansion  which  skirts  these  *^  trim  gudens*"^ 
sacred  to  the  amusements  of  the  wealthy— 4)espett« 
affluence  or  power,  and  the  polished  pJesram 
that  wait  upon  them.  Business^  with  its  tcsR- 
crow  gravity  intrudes  not  there.  Along  the  wini- 
ing  margin  of  St.  James's  canal  saunter  elM^tk 
clad  groups,  now  disappearing  among  the  shrub- 
bery, now  re-appearinf?  under  stately  ehns,  bright  in 
the  colours  of  their  garments^  and  seemingivas 
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cftreless  of  the  morrow  as  the  diversified  water- 
fowl that  oome  to  feed  from  their  hands.  Gay  equi- 
pagesof  every  imaginable  tint  andform— all  elegant^ 
all  commodious — glide  noiselessly  along  the  tree- 
skirted  aUeys  of  Hyde  Park,  glowing  to  the  sun- 
beams. The  glossy  and  prancing  steeds  seem  con? 
scions  of  the  beauty  they  drag  behind  them.  The 
thick  shady  groves  of  Kensington  Gardens  are 
alive  with  loungers  listening,  it  may  be,  to  the 
finest  music  of  Germany  and  Italy,  performed  by 
some  military  band. 

Even  the  more  homespun  classes,  who  penetrate 
into  these  recesses,  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place,  or 
seem  admitted  like  rough  homely  figures  in  a  pic- 
ture by  Raphael,  to  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  ex- 
ternal graces  of  aristocracy.  Is  the  vacant  space 
before  Buckingham  Palace,  or  the  Mall,  or  Con- 
stitution-hill, thronged  by  crowds  of  hard-handed 
artisans  and  comfortable  citizens?  They  come  there 
to  gaze  on  a  chariot  with  outriders,  in  which  are 
seated  a  comely  young  woman  with  her  husband. 
They  are  there  to  worship  the  strange  invisible 
spirit  of  power  typified  in  that  unimpressive  form, 
yet  not  less  felt  because  of  the  strange  selection  of 
a  risible  agent.  They  are  there  to  express  by  their 
long  patient  waiting  till  the  pageant  pass— by  their 
eager  rustling  crush  forward  to  catch  the  earliest 
and  longest  glimpse  of  it  as  it  glides  by  them,  the 
strong  abiding  hold  it  lias  upon  their  imagina- 
tions. They  are  there  when  **  the  vision  that  held 
their  eyes"  is  past,  to  break  up  into  knots,  and 
wander  about  among  the  elegancies  that  surround 
them,  gazing  at  the  minor  stars  of  aristocracy,  im- 
bibing the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  confirming  in 
each  other's  mind,  by  their  conversation,  the  belief 
that  there  must  be  something  very  great  and  good 
and  sacred  in  what  has  stimulated  their  curiosity, 
and  drawn  them  thither. 

The  Parks,  too,  have  a  literature  of  their  own; 
snd  the  associations  which  it  furnishes  all  tend  to 
heighten  the  charm,  and  consequently  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  visible  scene.  The  wit  and 
pleasure  of  all  the  courtly  circles  since  the  Resto- 
ration, have  their  local  habitation,  their  abiding 
home  in  the  Parks.  All  who  are  read — and  all 
sre  more  or  less  read  —  in  the  English  litera- 
ture of  the  last  two  centuries — can  people  them 
with  thousands  of  pleasant  images.  We  can  scarce- 
ly cross  the  deserted  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  without 
recalling  the  time  when  richly  dressed  crowds  as- 
sembled there  to  gaze  with  edification  on  the  car- 
i^es  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland 
P&ssing  and  repassing;  and  still  as  the  equipages 
crossed  each  other's  path,  the  merry  monarch  ris- 
ing to  greet  his  buxom  virago  of  a  mistress. 

Wandering  amid  the  rectilinear  vistas  and  cross- 
paths  of  Kensington  Gardens,  the  more  domestic 
stateUness  of  the  courts  of  William  of  Nassau, 
Anne,  and  the  two  first  Greoiges,  crowds  upon  our  re- 
collection. Graver  they  were,  the  epochs  of  these 
monarchs,  but  not  so  much  more  virtuous  than 
that  of  Charles,  as  gravity  would  persuade  itself. 
Glimpses  of  graceful  levity,  too,  at  times  break 
through  like  sun-bursts  in  a  misty  day.  In  the 
whole  annalg  of  the  gallantry  of  Charles's  court, 
tljere  ip  jjot  i^  mpro  piqmnt  incident  thj^n  pi|e  re- 


lated by  Lady  Maxy  Wortley  Montague  of  the 
staid  court  of  George  I.  lliat  monarch,  who, 
with  all  his  formality  and  advanced  years,  could 
appreciate  a  pretty  face,  especially  when  setoff  by 
lively  elegance  of  manner,  had  taken  a  strong 
fancy  in  his  quiet  way  to  Lady  Maiy.  He  liked 
to  see  and  hear  her  in  his  evening  assemblies.  One 
evening  she  left  the  circle  earlier  than  he  wished, 
though  his  taciturn  disposition  forbade  any  other 
expression  of  his  desire  that  she  should  stay  than 
a — ^**  Don't  go  yet."  The  lively  lady  was  at  no 
time  of  her  life  accustomed  to  regard  any  wishes 
than  her  own,  nor  did  she  on  this  occasion.  Meet- 
ing, however,  one  of  the  lords  in  waiting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair,  and  mentioning  to  him  the  royal 
hint  of  objection  to  her  departure,  his  Lordsiiip 
quietly  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  back. 
Setting  her  down  at  the  door,  he  ushered  her  in 
with  as  cool  self-possession  as  if  nothing  particular 
had  happened;  but  the  breathless  confusion  of  the 
giddy  wit  led  to  inquiry,  and  the  adroit  courtier 
had  no  reason  to  question  the  satisfiaction  of  his 
laconic  sovereign. 

St.  James's  Park  swarms  with  associations  of 
those  who  seem  to  have  been  bom  only  to  amuse 
themselves,  or  utter  clever  sayings.  It  will  forever 
be  haunted  by  the  eidoUm  of  Charles  II.  feeding 
his  ducks  at  the  decoy,  and  then  sauntering  across 
to  the  Bang's  Garden  to  have  a  chat  with  Nell 
Gwynn  at  her  chamber-window.  The  easy  selfish 
Earl  of  St.  Albans,  who  lived  through  the  civU 
war,  the  banishment  of  the  cavalier  party,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  Restoration,  without  once  in- 
curring an  anxious  thought,  or  even  pecuniary 
inconvenience,  will  ever  be  visible  to  the  mind's 
eye,  leading  along  the  MaU,  Henrietta  Maria,  who 
governed  a  king,  but  was  governed  by  a  subject. 
Here,  too,  grotesque  figures  of  the  imagination 
will  intrude  themselves.  Steele's  Political  Uphol- 
sterer, with  his  learned  associates,  will  for  ever 
sun  Uiemselves  on  the  bench  at  ^e  end  of  the 
Mall;  and  Goldsmith's  merry  Vagabond  sit  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  invite  him  to  partake  of  a 
steak  and  a  tankard.  The  ludicrous  of  reality 
sometimes  exceeds  the  most  daring  flights  of  fancy, 
— a  remark  called  to  mind  by  an  incident  which 
here  befel  no  less  a  person  than  the  shy,  precise, 
demure,  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Richard- 
son was  already  far  advanced  in  his  sixth  decade, 
when  Lady  Bradshaigh,  excited  to  the  step  by  her 
admiration  of  his  works,  commenced  a  correspon- 
dence with  him  under  a  feigned  name.  At  her  re- 
quest he  consented  to  exhibit  himself  one  Satur- 
day on  the  Mall  at  St.  James's,  having  been  led  to 
hope  that  his  incognita  Would  by  some  sign  or 
other  enable  him  to  recognise  her  in  turn.  She  ma- 
liciously kept  him  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
for  several  hours  under  a  burning  sun,  his  daugh- 
ter and  a  companion  of  hers  fretting  their  hearts 
out  at  a  reverential  distance,  and  the  dinner  spoil- 
ing at  his  house  near  Hammersmith,  and  on  that 
occasion  at  least  the  lady  ^  made  no  sign." 

Peniflage  is  as  imfailing  an  attendant  upon  the 
elegant  parade  and  luxury  of  the  aristocracy  of  a 
refined  age  as  the  privileged  jester  was  of  the  rode 
state  of  tjie  feudal  lord,    Actors— and  ^  »ppeii? 
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dages  of  courts  are  actora — ^Uving  in  the  public 
gaze,  and  intent  upon  keeping  up  a  comely  exte- 
rior, feel  the  hollowness  behind  the  scenes,  and 
attempt  to  relieve  the  painful  consciousness  of  a 
void  by  laughing  at  their  own  grimaoes.  Mask 
and  anti-mask  must  go  together,  or  half  the  chann 
is  sacrificed.  A  court  is  nothing  without  the  con* 
trast  of  a  city.  Half  the  pleasure  of  the  courtier's 
life  consists-^-more  than  half  his  time  is  consumed, 
in  thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men,  nei- 
ther as  those  citizens.  This  observation  is  meant 
as  a  parenthetical  apology  for  bringing  such  com- 
mon-life figures  as  upholsterers  and  mountebanks 
'^  between  the  wind  and  the  nobility"  of  the  right- 
ful denizens  of  the  Parks. 

They  are,  however,  subject  to  other  intrusions, 
more  or  less  earnest  and  annoying.  Wealth  is  not 
the  natural  lot  of  man,  bom  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  What  the  future  may  have  in 
store  we  know  not;  but  the  experience  of  all  past 
time  shows  the  narrow  circle  of  the  affluent  as  a 
sunny  Goshen,  amid  the  howling  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding poverty.  The  family  of  the  Ha/ves  can 
never  get  the  much  more  numerous  fiimily  of  the 
Have-nots  to  keep  such  a  distance  as  is  necessary 
for  the  entire  comfort  of  the  former.  The  crowd 
through  which  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  courtly  life 
passes  along  will  constantly  be  breaking  rank  in 
its  anxiety  to  catch  a  nearer  view,  and  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  performers,  treading  on  their 
heels  and  toes,  and  fingering  and  soiling  their  gay 
apparel.  That  Leviathan,  the  mob,  incommodes 
its  more  delicate  brethren  even  in  its  moods  of  good- 
humoured  curiosity  or  playfulness.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  wanted  not  humorous  persecutors, 
who  amused  themselves  one  night  by  following  her 
in  masks  the  whole  length  of  the  Mall,  recounting 
the  not-exceedingly  edifying  adventures  of  her 
life,  and  prophecying  that  she  would  yet  die  the 
death  of  Jane  Shore.  The  Countess  of  Coventry 
(the  elder  of  the  celebrated  Gunnings)  was  once 
mobbed  in  the  Park.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
aay,  whether,  during  the  reign  of  periwigs  and 
bag- wigs,  wrist-ruffles,  and  huge  cufied  and  skirted 
laced  coats,  the  wearers  of  that  splendidly  grotesque 
attire  were  more  annoyed  at  being  jostled  by  pren- 
tice boys  aping  their  finery,  or  huge  porters  let 
loose  among  them  from  time  to  time  arrayed  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  by  way  of  animated 
caricatures.  The  squalor  of  London  once  lay  in 
close  proximity  to  St.  James's  Park.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster,  and  the  privileged  precinct 
of  Whitehall  almost  encircled  it ;  and  within  these 
cities  of  refuge  might  be  found  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  rascality  of  London ;  and  as  Satan 
contrived  to  break  bounds,  and  stray  into  Eden 
before  the  fall,  so  his  grim-visaged  servants  strag- 
gled at  times  into  the  day-light  of  the  Park  even 
before  Reform  or  Reform-bill  were  dreamed  of. 

The  Parks  are,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  typical  of 
"  Matchless  Constitution."  The  British  Constitu- 
tion is  an  excellent  device  for  adding  to  the  com- 
forts of  those  who  are  comfortable  already.  De 
minimis  non  curat  leu:  The  law  was  not  made  for 
the  advantage  of  the  vulgar.  The  airy  space,  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  dwellings  for  the  noble 


and  wealthy,  with  gate-keepers  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  men  in  their  working  clothes ;  and  the  go- 
vernment offices,  by  means  of  which  the  revenue 
is  distUled  out  of  Uie  whole  land  into  a  oonoen- 
trated  essence  of  wealth,  to  be  administered  in  re- 
viving draughts  to  place-holding  cadets  of  nobk 
fiimilies,  in  order  that  they  may  be  supported 
without  diminishing  the  family  wealth,  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  working  of  our  constitution. 
Our  aristocracy  is  a  well-fed  and  well-trained 
body— A  selection  of  as  fine  specimens  of  the  human 
animal  as  one  could  wish  to  see, — ^but  the  paddocks 
in  which  they  are  pastured  and  exercised  till  they 
reach  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  are  kept  up  at  tk 
expense  of  the  half-fed  millions  without.  Tlie  Paiks 
are  a  striking  specimen  of  what  human  industiT, 
intelligence,  and  taste,  can  accomplish.  A  wh<^ 
world  of  persevering  ingenuity  lies  between  the 
stagnant  marshes  which  blufi^  Hairy  began  to  re- 
claim, and  the  elegant  lawns  that  stretch  on  two 
sides  of  Buckingham  Palace.  But  might  not  the 
labour  spent  in  polishing  this  jewel  have  been  more 
profitably  employed?  May  not  we  have  been  pay- 
ing too  dear  lor  our  whistle?  May  not  this  ex- 
treme adornment  of  one  spot  be  about  as  wise  ss 
Lord  Winchelsea's  oorn-law  recipe  lor  raising  com 
from  barren  soils  by  the  aid  of  oil-cake  manure? 

Who  says  that  human  nature  is  exclusively 
selfish?  Why,  a  chimney-sweeper  can  stand  and 
grin  with  delight  at  the  splendour  of  a  ducal  equi- 
page—fbigetting  his  own  miserable  exktenee  in 
his  joy  at  seeing  what  a  fine  thing  human  nature 
can  be  made.  Thousands  have  for  ages  lepcaied 
their  self-sacrifice  that  one  might  enjoy  life  to  the 
utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  lejoioed  in  their  immo- 
lation. It  is  bad  policy  in  rulers  to  conceal  from 
the  crowd  the  wealth  of  which  they  have  plun- 
dered  it :  if  they  hang  it  about  their  persons,  the 
slaves  will  bow  down  and  worship  the  goigeous- 
ness  to  which  their  own  unrewarded  toil  has  girtn 
existence.  London  is  a  proof  of  this.  London  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  monarchy.  The  Cockneys 
are  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  splendour  of  the 
court — ^they  imagine  that  its  proximity  reflects 
light  upon  themselves — ^they  identify  themsdws 
with  it  in  their  imagination,  and  their  loyalty  i^ 
but  a  specious  sort  of  self-love.  Symptoms  of  a 
desire  to  keep  the  people  at  arm's-length  have  been 
noticed  in  high  places:  they  are  ill-judged; — allow 
the  crowd  to  stare  and  gossip,  and  it  will  widi  to 
stare  and  gossip  on. 

How  could  it  be  expected  that  men  bied  in  the 
lap  of  ^^  Matchless  Constitution'*  ahould  wish  tt> 
break  down  the  wall  of  the  garden  in  which  they 
enjoyed  such  pleasing  seclusion  from  the  cares  of  a 
working-day  world?  The  wiser  among  than  con- 
ceded the  privilege  of  entry  to  a  few,  in  order  by 
that  means  to  engage  them  as  porters  to  keep  ou: 
the  rest.  The  trick  has  succeeded  for  the  time: 
the  new  constituency  is  every  whit  as  Conserva- 
tive as  the  old;  and  the  disinterested  champions  of 
a  more  liberal  admission  have  already  faDen  back 
into  their  old  tricks  of  caballing  and  intriguing 
for  the  largest  share  of  the  fruits  and  floweia. 

Can  this  last?  Scarcely.  Jeremy  Bentharo's 
house  stands  within  St.  James's  Park ;  and  oppo- 
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site  to  it  the  oolanm  of  the  Duke  of  York,  tower? 
ing  aboye  the  houses  of  Carlton  Terrace,  perpe- 
tuates, and  ^i^tiimally  incitee  to  the  repetition  of 


the  sarcasm,  that  ^^  he  was  placed  so  high  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors." 

Middle  Temple,  Augtut. 
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Poem  hythelaU  Jckm  BeiJUme;  wUk  0  Sketch  of 
hu  Life,    By  his  Brother. 

The  brothers  Bethune  are  of  what,  since  the  era  of 
Burns,  has  been  a  rather  numerous  class — the  literary 
peuants  of  Scotland.  Both  are  poets ;  both  are  agree- 
able tellers  of  Scottish  stories  of  humble  life.  We  are, 
howeTer,  inclined  to  think  that  none  of  their  previous 
productions  are  of  more  interest  or  ralue  than  the 
affectionate  Memoir  which  the  surriving  brother  has 
written  of  John  Bethune.  It  is  a  complete  picture  of 
the  straggles,  the  difficulties,  the  ambitions,  the  perse- 
verance, and  self-denial  of  the  virtuous  and  intelligent 
labouring  poor  of  Scotland :  a  proof  of  what  may  be 
arhiered,  in  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
when  talents  are  supported  by  virtues. 

John  Bethune  was  the  son  of  a  farm-servant  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  bom  near  the  seat  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
'*  Davie  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount."  His  mother  taught 
liim  to  read,  and  his  brother  gave  him  some  slender 
instruction  in  writing  and  cyphering.  This  seems  to 
bave  been  the  sum  of  his  early  education;  but  at 
eighteen,  and  long  after  he  had  been  a  poet,  he  bought 
a  small  dictionary,  and  improved  himself  in  grammar 
and  orthography.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he  became 
belpful  in  herding  his  Other's  two  cows  on  the  margin 
of  Lindores  Loch.  His  father  possessed  a  few  of  those 
volumes,  which  wont  to  be  considered  heirlooms  in  a 
Sottish  peasant's  family ;  and  before  the  boy  could  read 
Ji^tinctly,  he  was  acquainted  with  «  The  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nesses;" «The  Scots  Worthies ;"  the  metrical  History 
of  Bmce  and  Wallace;  and  the  Poems  of  Bums. 
^ore  he  was  thirteen,  he  was  assisting  in  supporting 
himself  by  breaking  stones  on  the  high  road ;  anxious  to 
relieve  his  fathe*^  who,  during  a  long,  illness,  had  con- 
tracted some  dehts.  Hand-loom  weaving  was  then 
(in  1825-4)  a  comparatively  good  trade,  as  the  weavers 
fonld  earn  28.  a-day,  while  labourers  made  only  Is.  8d. 
Bethune  was,  accordingly,  apprenticed  for  two  years  to 
1  weaver;  and  speedily,  by  great  exertion,  worked  up 
his  time  in  a  shorter  period,  when,  on  a  capital  of  £10, 
^ared  in  the  family  **  by  the  most  desperate  economy,*' 
he  commenced  business  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  elder 
brother  and  biographer,  who  was  working  for  Is.  8d. 
:i-day  as  a  labourer,  became  the  young  weaver's  appren- 
tice. 

I^e  numerous  ISailures  and  universal  panic  of  1825 
niined  their  prospects ;  and  both  brothers  were  fkin 
to  betake  themselves  once  more  to  out-door  labour,  at  Is. 
-l  and  Is.  a-day ;  and  the  money  sunk  in  weaving  utensils 
^vai  HO  much  lost  capital.  About  this  time,  a  student 
^rom  St.  Andrews,  who  '^  was  stroggling  hard  for  his 
•"iucation,**  tried  to  teach  a  few  children  in  their  hamlet 
during  the  summer  months,  and  strongly  excited  the 
r'oetical  feeling  in  Bethune,  by  recitations  from  Scott, 
Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  other  works,  hitherto  to 
iohn  sealed  books.  His  first  step  was  also  to  recite : 
the  next  to  imitate  what  he  admired.    In  early  Hfe,  the 


foundation  of  that  insidious  disease,  consumption,  to 
which  he  prematurely  fbll  a  victim,  was  laid  in  over- 
exertion in  labour,  and  as  probably  in  hard  &re,  which 
was  also  too  scanty  to  sustain  the  vigour  of  a  grow- 
ing lad,  engaged  in  severe  toil,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  A  copy  of  his  early  verses, 
not  remarkable  in  themselves,  yet  wonderful,  indeed,  as 
the  production  of  an  ^  illiterate  boy  of  fifteen,"  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  following  account  of  their  author  in  his  early 
years : — 

**  These,  it  must  be  admitted,*'  says  his  brother,  ^  are 
very  far  firom  being  finished  poetry ;  but  still,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  occasional  indications  of  mind,  and 
sallies  of  imagination,  may  be  met  with  in  the  whole." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1827,  he  was  employed, 
along  with  two  others,  in  clearing  out  a  water-course, 
which  gave  drainage  to  a  considerable  extent  of  countr)'. 
The  water,  from  recent  rains,  was  then  so  deep  as  to 
reach  almost  to  the  knee ;  and,  owing  to  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  extremely  cold.  One  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  was  taken  ill,  and  confined  for  several  days  : 
he  also  caught  cold,  but  the  case  Was  not  so  severe  as  to 
keep  him  at  home ;  and  thus  he  continued  to  struggle  on 
at  a  most  killing  employment,  till  it  terminated  in  a 
cough.  Near  the  end  of  the  same  month,  he  was  engaged 
a  day  taking  marl  from  a  pit  in  a  marshy  situation, 
when,  having  got  himself  wet,  he  again  experienced  an 
increase  of  the  disease.  Near  the  end  of  December,  he 
was  sent  to  drain  off  some  standing  water  frt>m  a  swamp. 
The  day  was  one  of  intense  frost :  he  again  got  himself 
wet,  and  again  caught  cold.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  cough  occasioned  by  his  &rst  illness  had  con- 
tinued ;  but,  as  it  was  not  violent,  it  did  not  excite  any 
alarm.  On  the  night  of  Old  Handsel  Monday,  however, 
it  had  increased  so  much  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of 
sleep.  Next  day  a  doctor  was  called,  who  attended  him 
afterwards  vrith  the  greatest  care ;  but,  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  nothing  seemed  to  produce  the  slightest  alle- 
viation. 

He  recovered  by  slow  degrees ;  but  by  the  time  that 

he  was  again  fit  for  labour,  his  elder  brother  had  been 

disabled  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  quarriers 

and  miners  are  peculiarly  exposed.    His  brother,  after 

dwelling  upon  John's  affectionate  assiduity,  relates  that 

^  The  result  of  this  accident  was  a  heavy  expenditure, 
occasioned  by  distress,  and  four  months  of  inability  to 
labour  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  from  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  he  again  found  him- 
self in  debt. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  his  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  year  had  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  las 
personal  appearance.  Up  to  the  former  of  these  periods, 
his  growth  had  been  like  that  of  other  boys  of  his  age  ; 
but,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  latter,  he  measured 
somewhat  more  than  six  feet.  The  disease  in  his  stomach 
had  completely  stolen  the  red  from  his  complexion;  and, 
except  when  the  blood  was  called  to  his  cheek  to  resist 
the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  his  face  was  uniformly  palo, 
with  a  thoughtful  expression,  which  accorded  ill  with 
his  years.  His  mind  had  now  taken  a  decidedly  literary 
turn;  and  between  this  and  1831  he  had  produced  a 
great  number  of  poetical  effusions,  which  are  still  lying, 
as  he  left  them,  in  an  old  copy-book.  Many  of  these, 
from  the  circumstance  of  being  written  in  a  very  minute 
character,  upon  such  scraps  of  paper  as  had  come  to  the 
house  with  grocery  wares,  &c.,  and  from  having  been 
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long  expoaed  to  smoke,  dost,  and  ooeaaonal  drsnohings 
with  nin  water,  which  ooied  throngh  the  roof,  oa&  now 
■eareely  be  read  without  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying 
glass.** 

The  list  of  his  poems  is  yery  long,  bnt  few  of  this 
period  hare  been  deemed  suitable  for  publication.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  man,  or  his  personal  history, 
is  much  more  interesting  than  tiie  productions  of  his 
muse,  creditable  as  these  are  to  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. He  now  began  to  imptove  himself  in  spelling 
and  penmanship.    But  all  this  while, 

From  his  work  he  was  nerer  absent  a  day,  or  eyen  an 
hour,  when  tlm  weather  admitted  of  going  abroad ;  and 
if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to  firet,  it  was  when  kept 
at  home  by  rain  or  deep  snow.  I  tliink  I  may  also 
affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  scarcely 
oyer  was  a  man  who  gaye  his  time  or  his  assistance  to 
his  poorer  fellow-creatures  more  willingly  than  he  did. 
Whateyer  he  may  haye  accomplished  in  another  way,  it 
was  done  solely  by  keeping  one  object  steadily  in  yiew, 
and  deyoting  to  it  the  whole  of  those  hours  which  others 
deyote  to  amusement,  idle  conyersation,  and  yisiting  ac- 
quaintances  

By  the  end  of  the  year  18S0,  the  disease  in  his  stomach 
had  begun  to  produce  symptoms  of  another  kind  ;  and, 
for  the  six  following  years,  he  was  seldom  wholly  flree 
flrom  a  painfhl  malady  which  frequently  proyes  fittal, 
and  which,  after  it  has  adyanced  beyond  a  certain  stage, 
can  only  be  cured  by  a  dangerous  operation.  The  dys- 
peptic tendency,  too,  had  increased  rather  than  dimi- 
nished ;  and  at  this  time,  in  about  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  taking,  his  dinner,  he  was  often  affected 
with  a  fkintness,  and  a  sort  of  fUse  hunger,  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  legs  would  scarcely  support  him ;  yet  day 
aftor  day  he  drudged  on  at  his  work  ;  and  that  he  might 
perform  the  usual  quantity,  during  those  intervals  of 
comparatiye  health  which  he  enjoyed,  he  wrought  harder 
than  he  would  have  otherwise  done.  Between  this  and 
the  end  of  1836,  the  state  of  his  system  was  such,  that 
lying  longer  in  bed  than  Bye  hours  at  a  time  produced 
such  a  degree  of  uneaeiness  as  to  render  it  painftil  rather 
thui  refreshing ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  he  rose 
in  general  abopt  three  in  summer,  and  at  a  little  past 
four  in  winter.  These  long  and  solitary  mornings  he 
spent  fbr  the  most  part  oyer  a  fire  which  he  had  himself 
kindled  ;  and  when  I  rose,  which  was  not  till  some  hours 
later,  I  found  him  always  employed  either  in  writing  or 
reading ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  though  I  never  ques- 
tioned him  upon  tiie  subject,  fTom  the  circumstance  of 
his  Bible  being  always  lying  beside  him,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reining  a  portion  of  Scripture 
before  he  engaged  in  any  other  book. 

To  make  money  by  his  productions,  appears  to  have 
been  early  and  stead&stly  Bethune*s  object ;  and  when 
his  brother  abandoned  writing,  his  rebuke  was : — ^  If 
Bums  had  abandoned  writing  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he 
never  would  have  obtained  the  £900  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  by  an  edition  of  his  works."  They  were  poor, 
he  said,  **  and  could  not  save  by  labour  ;  so  every  gain 
fVom  literature  was  worth  looking  after,  were  it  only  for 
their  parents'  sakes.  This  idea  of  turning  his  literary 
talents  to  a  profitable  account  seems  to  have  taken  at 
last  dangerous  possession  of  the  mind  of  an  uneducated 
though  clever  man,  more  remarkable  fbr  strength  of 
moral  principle  than  fblicity  of  genius. 

His  self-denial  must  have  been  extreme  even  for  one 
in  his  rank  of  life  ;  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  parsimony  which,  even  for  commendable  objects, 
risks  present  comfbrt  and  health  itself  is  entitled  to  un- 
reserved praise.  It  is  said,  after  the  above  allusion  to 
the  genius  of  Bums  :— 

As  another  evidenoe  of  his  industry,  and  a  proof  that 
tho  ^  miserable  earnings/'  as  l^e  termed  th$m,  were  not 


squandered  upon  idle  indulgences,  it  may  be  also  men- 
tioned, that  fVom  them,  previous  to  November,  1S32, 
about  £14  had  been  again  saved.  In  the  spring  of  1 830, 
tiie  reader  will  recollect  that  he  was  rather  in  debt ;  Uttie 
more  than  two  years  had  passed  since  then;  and  wlien  it 
is  known  that  his  eanings  seldom  exceeded  £19  in  any 
yeai^-that,  besides  himself,  he  had  at  least  one  of  his 
parents  to  support — ^that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giiving 
considerable  sums  in  charity,  and,  perhaps,  still  nMxre  for 
books — some  idea  of  his  personal  expenditure  may  be 
formed.  This  could  not  possibly  exceed  £7  per  annul, 
food,  clothing,  and  everytiiing  included. 

Having  thus  mentioned  his  little  savings,  I  hope  the 
reader  will  pardon  me  for  stating  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  expended.  On  the  8th  of  November,  183*2, 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  once  more  subjected  to  the 
effects  of  gunpowder,  by  an  accident  in  a  quarry  ;  and. 
before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  the  last  fkrihtng 
of  the  £14  was  gone  ;  and  the  author  of  the  following 
poems,  and  the  narrator  of  his  stofy,  were  left  to  begin 
the  world  again,  with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs  : 
and  these,  having  already  seen  severe  service,  promised 
soon  to  leave  them. 

Yet  the  life  of  the  brothers  was  not  without  the  Be«t 
pure  and  elevating  enjoyments.  While  working  aa  a  day- 
hibottrer  in  the  woods,  at  £19  a-y  ear,  John  Bethnne  had 

begun  **  to  carry  a  book,  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  »  pcBci]^ 
constantly  in  his  pocket ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  fals  soli- 
taiy  labours  by  day,  a  good  idea  occurred,  he  sometimes 
took  such  notes  of  it  as  would  enable  him  to  recall  it  in  the 
evening.  About  this  time,  "  The  Happy  Home,**  *  The 
Shout  of  Victory,*'  <"  Song  to  the  Rising  Son,**  and  a 
number  of  other  productions,  the  original  MS&  of  whidi 
are  stitched  up  with  these,  were  composed.  Ihit  first  of 
«  Hymns  of  the  Churchyard,"  of  which  there  are  three, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  period  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  time  and  the  place  at  which  I  first  heard  hia 
read  it.  llie  house  which  we  inhabited  was  kwg  asd 
narrow,  with  a  small  vacant  space  at  the  fkrther  end  of 
it,  lighted  by  a  single  pane  of  glass  ;  and  to  it,  on  the 
summer  evenings,  when  he  had  the  advantage  of  dayhg^bt 
till  it  was  almost  ten  o'clock,  he  sometimes  retired  with 
his  papers.  On  one  of  these  evenings  I  had  taken  eaar- 
tuary  in  this  quarter  before  he  came  home.  The  sn 
shone  cheerfully  in  at  the  little  window,  giving  an  air  of 
warmth  to  the  place,  and  making  risible  a  long  Vertl 
streak  of  its  dim  smoky  atmosphere.  When  he  arrived* 
with  his  writing  materials  in  his  hand,  he  leaned  ipea 
the  chest  where  my  papers  were  lying,  and  said,  •  If  f»a 
would  only  stop  fbr  a  few  minutes,  man,  I  would  let  rtm 
hear  my  last  production."  He  then  read,  with  a  lev 
musical  voice,  the  lines  begmning,  **  Ah,  me !  thin  is  a  sad 
and  silent  city.** 

To  complete  this  very  beautifhl  picture  of  what  mav 
be  the  tastes,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  of  men  in  the  b&m- 
blest  station,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  aa  cxtnrt 
fW>m  what  we  consider  among  the  best  of  the  pecms  :— 

Ah,  me  I  this  is  a  sad  and  silent  city  ; 

Let  me  walk  softly  o'er  it,  and  survey 
Its  grassy  streets,  with  mehmcholy  pity ! 

Where  are  its  children  I  where  their  gleesome  pla j  T 
Alas !  their  cradled  rest  is  cold  and  deep. 
And  slimy  worms  watch  o*er  them  as  th'^y  sleep! 

This  is  pale  beauty's  bourne  ;  but  where  the  beastifU 
Whom  I  have  seen  come  forth  at  evening  ho«R» 

Leading  their  aged  friends,  with  fbelings  dotifU, 
Amid  the  wreaths  of  spring,  to  gather  fbwcn? 

Alas !  no  flowers  are  here,  but  flovrers  of  death ; 

And  those  who  once  were  sweetest  sleep  beawth 

This  is  a  populous  place :  but  where  the  boitlisf — 
The  crowded  buyers  of  the  noisy  mart— 

The  lookers-on — ^the  showy  garments  mstliaff— 
The  money-changers — and  the  men  of  ait  f 

Business,  alas !  hath  stopp'd  in  nud  career, 

And  none  are  anxioos  to  r^oupip  it  Ime. 
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This  IB  the  home  of  grandeur :  where  are  they — 
The  rich,  the  great,  the  glorioas,  and  the  wieef 

Where  are  the  trappings  of  the  proud,  the  gay — 
The  gaudy  guise  of  human  butterflies  t 

Aks!  all  lowly  lies  each  lofty  brow. 

And  the  green  sod  'diiens  their  beauty  now. 

This  is  a  place  of  refuge  and  repose : 

Where  are  the  poor — ^the  old — ^the  weary  wight — 
The  scom'd — ^the  humble — and  the  man  of  woes — 

Who  wept  for  mom,  and  sigh*d  again  for  night  1 
Their  sighs  at  last  have  ceased,  and  here  they  sleep. 
Beside  their  scomers,  and  forget  to  weep. 

Bethune's  literary  projects  and  compositions  were  end- 
less ;  but  ''the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the 
public  still  remained/*  The  booksellers  would  not  risk 
publishing  for  him ;  he  was  too  right-spirited  to  publish 
by  subscription ;  and  some  of  the  periodicals  declined  his 
contributions,  even  when,  in  his  inexperience  of  such 
matters,  he,  as  he  imagined,  tempted  the  editors  by 
offering  the  manuscript  free.  Yet,  steadily  looking 
to  the  money-Yalue  of  the  time  and  labour  that  he 
lad  expended  in  qualifying  himself  for  authorship,  and 
mth  no  apparent  misgiying  as  to  his  own  powers,  he  was 
unwilling  to  giye  up  the  expectation  of  ultimate  profit. 
Gain,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  realized  by  his 
brother,  who  had  written  some  little  tales  and  sketches, 
which  found  acceptance  in  one  of  the  small  periodicals 
of  the  day.  Some  -little  poems,  by  '^  A  Forester,"  which 
John  sent  to  the  EdMurgh  Chridian  Herald^  were 
printed;  but  when  he  understood  that  nothing  more 
than  '^  empty  praise  "  was  to  follow  these  labours,  he 
dropt  the  connexion,  most  unpoetically  indifferent  to 
mere  fame. 

The  OTcrseer  of  the  estate  on  which  he  worked  haring 
died,  Bethune  was  promoted  to  a  situation  of  some  trust, 
the  emoluments  of  which  were  £26  a-year,  with  fodder  for 
a  cow.  His  brother  and  biographer  was  here  his  assis- 
tant ;  and  they  lived  alone  in  a  cottage.  The  solitary 
Ntuation  was  faTourable  to  literary  pursuits;  and 
Bethnne  neyer  gaye  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  add 
to  his  resources  by  his  pen,  and  thus  increase  the  com- 
forts of  his  parents  in  their  declining  years.  This  em- 
ployment he  lost  after  the  first  half-year,  the  estate 
having  been  sold ;  and  he  was  disappointed  of  obtaining 
a  similar  situation. 

Among  his  projects,  was  writing  lectures  upon 
l*ractical  Economy,  which  it  was  intended  he  and  his 
brother  should  deliyer  in  different  towns  and  villages, 
belling  the  tickets  for  admission.  The  subject  must 
bare  been  a  favourite  one  with  a  man  who  could  live 
upon  £7  a-year ;  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  the 
work  was  not  more  warmly  patronised,  as  its  objects  are 
those  which  persons,  who  seldom  limit  their  own  expenses, 
always  the  most  highly  approve  in  the  poor.  In  the 
jnatance  of  this  publication,  the  authors— for  it  was  a 
joint-concern  of  the  brothers-— were  probably  as  anxious 
to  reap  the  finite  of  their  labours  as  to  qualify  them- 
«Ives  for  their  task.    Yet  its  early  history  is  curious. 

To  their  dismay,  they  found  that  neither  themselves 
nor  their  few  acquaintances  had  any  books  to  which 
they  could  refer  for  information.  They  were  not,  how- 
p^er,  to  be  deterred  fh)m  what  vanity  prompted  them  to 
consider  a  useftil  undertaking,  by  difficulties;  and  with 
no  other  guide  than  an  article  on  **  accumulation,"  in 
^  Pfnny  Cydop€edia,  they  commenced  their  task. 
1  has  they  had  to  grope  their  way  at  almost  every  step, 
like  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  and,  with  all  their  care, 
trequently  got  into  errors,  which  had  to  be  corrected 
afterwards.  To  those  who  are  curious  in  literary  matters, 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that  Xheac 
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lectures  were  at  first  written  upon  brown  paper  bags 
ripped  open,  shreds  of  paper  which  had  come  to  the 
house  with  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c. ;  in  short,  everything 
which  would  carry  ink ;  while  the  writers  had  no  better 
writing-deek  than  their  knees.  The  whole  of  the  writ- 
ing, too,  was  performed  with  two  quills,  which  were 
more  than  half  cut  down  before  they  were  applied  to 
that  purpose. 

They  gave  np  the  idea  of  coming  forth  as  public  lec- 
turers, and  got  their  essays'^publiBhed.  The  publication 
yielded  nothing.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  had  again  saved 
about  £30,  and  with  this  and  two  bolb  of  oat-meal,  they 
formed  the  magnificent  idea  of  building  a  house,  which, 
besides  being  a  good  investment  of  their  little  capital, 
might  afford  an  asylum  to  the  old  age  of  their  parents, 
who,  like  other  aged  poor  people  in  their  circumstances, 
were,  at  every  term,  at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  their 
landlord.  The  house  was  completed,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  personal  labour  of  John,  who — 

Left  home  every  morning  before  five  o'clock,  travelled 
three  miles,  commenced  work  immediately,  and  wrought 
till  nearly  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  with  no  more 
rest  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  swallow  his  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  last  of  these,  indeed,  which  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  bread,  he  f^quently  eat  from  his 
pocket,  working  the  whole  of  the  time.  He  had  then  to 
travel  three  miles  back  to  his  home ;  and,  after  having 
been  thus  engaged  in  hard  labour  and  travelling  for 
nearly  fifteen  hours,  it  may  be  believed  that  he  was 
sufficiently  tired  before  he  reached  it ;  yet  day  after  day 
the  same  process  was  repeated,  except  during  those  short 
intervals  when  the  mason  wrought  along  with  him,  and 
then  he  dropped  work  at  the  usual  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  vision  of  the  fiiture  wliich  was  now  before 
him,  it  is  probable  that  even  he  might  have  shrunk  from 
this  dreary  task.  But,  in  imagination,  he  already  saw 
the  house  finished,  the  garden  enclosed,  with  the  crops 
put  into  the  ground ;  and  his  father,  now  venerable  f^m 
age,  walking  through  it  on  a  fine  summer  day,  or,  if  he 
wished  for  exercise,  employed  with  a  hoe  in  the  little 
enclosure  which  he  would  then  be  able  to  call  his  own. 
■        ■        •        •        .  •       • 

With  the  exception  of  the  carriage  of  three  cart-loads 
of  lime,  everything  had  been  paid  ready  money.  But  by 
this  time  the  last  farthing  of  the  £30  was  expended — 
the  stock  of  provisions  was  completely  exhausted — and 
the  author  of  the  foUowing  pages  vns  glad  to  engage  in 
such  work  as  he  could  find,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  himself  and  friends,  and  provide  a  little  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  removing,  which  had  now  be- 
come inevitable. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1837,  he  came  to  that  habi- 
tation, at  the  building  of  which  he  had  toiled  so  ardu- 
ously; and  when  he  heard  his  father  say,  *^Dear  me, 
John  man,  I  am  perfectly  surprised  to  see  that  great 
house  you  have  reared  up  for  us,"  it  is  probable  that  he 
considered  himself  overpaid  for  all  his  labours.  From 
the  account  just  given,  the  reader  vrill  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  his  ingenuity  in  general  matters. 

This  excellent  young  man  was  literally  killing  him- 
self. He  appears  too  to  have  had  singular  notions  of 
independence.  When  a  gentleman,  to  whom  the  lectures 
on  Practical  Economy  had  been  submitted,  proposed  to 
solicit  a  government  office  for  him,  and  probably  a  very 
humble  one, 

**  He  declined,  determining  to  try  to  the  last  what  he 
could  do  for  himself  and  his  remaining  friends  by  his 
own  unaided  industry.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
this  circumstance,  which  was  never  known  beyond  the 
fkmily  circle,  and  to  feel  conscious  of  the  most  perfect 
ability  to  prove  its  truth,  because  it  serves  to  show,  in 
a  more  striking  light,  the  manner  in  which  he  could 
abide  by  those  stem  principles  of  independence  whirl i 
he  had  adopted,  even  in  the  midst  of  pinching  poverty." 

It  is  not  eafcv  to  imngiuc  how  the  acceptance  of  a  pub- 
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lie  office,  the  daties  of  which  he  was  competent  to  dis- 
charge, could  have  infringed  on  the  sternest  principles 
of  independence,  unless  it  had  been  unworthily  obtained, 
liis  brother,  however,  seems  to  consider  the  refusal  of 
an  exciseman's  or  tidewaiter's  place,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  an  act  of  heroic  virtue.  But  it  had  never  probably  been 
fairly  offered,  so  it  was  in  reality  only  the  employment 
of  a  patron's  influence,  which  was  declined,  at  a  time  of 
great  hardship,  and  when  Bethnne's  whole  savings  had 
been  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  fkther's 
Aineral. 

At  the  time  at  which  this  offer  was  made  to  him  he 
was  literally  pennyless,  prevented  firom  earning  anything 
by  the  deep  snow  with  which  the  earth  was  then  covered, 
and,  to  avoid  incurring  debts,  living  upon  oatmeal  and 
potatoes,  without  any  addition  whatever — not  even  that 
of  milk.  His  fkre,  even  when  in  moderately  prosperous 
circumstances,  had  all  along  been  the  simplest  and  the 
cheapest  that  could  possibly  be  imagined  ;  and  upon  it 
he  continued  to  toil  on  firom  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year, 
without  trying  to  obtain,  or  seeming  to  desire,  more. 

But  this  was  not  his  most  imprudent  step.  Having 
received  the  sum  of  six  guineas  for  a  story,  and  hoping 
to  realize  £36  a-year  by  other  works,  he  formed  the 
rash  design  of  giving  up  labour,  and  taking  to  authorship 
as  his  sole  means  of  subsistence.  The  ignorance  of  the 
world,  of  his  deficiencies  of  education,  and  the  limited 
extent  of  his  own  acquirements  which  this  argues,  might 
lead  any  one  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  Bethune's  judg- 
ment ;  while  the  dogged  resolution  with  which  he  betook 
himself  to  this  new  profession,  displays  the  strength  of 
his  will.  The  following  we  submit  as  an  addition  to  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature : — 

He  was  seldom  absent  from  his  papers  for  a  single 
minute.  From  a  wtfnt  of  proper  accommodation,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  old  custom  of  writing  upon  his  knee.  To 
this  he  had  been  so  long  habituated,  that  he  had  almost 
lost  the  power  of  writing  with  facility  in  any  other  posi- 
tion ;  but  of  the  exhausting  and  destructive  tendency  of 
that  he  had  adopted,  any  one  may  be  convinced  who 
will  try  it  for  a  single  day. 

His  next  attempt  was  a  story  for  one  of  the  maga- 
zines ;  and  updn  this,  though  it  was  not,  perhaps,  one  of 
his  happiest  efforts,  he  had  bestowed  the  very  greatest 
care.  I  was  then  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt ;  and 
while  writing,  he  repeatedly  asked  me  if  ^  I  was  strain- 
ing up  the  steep  of  excellence  V*  and  said  that  "  he  was 
endeavouring  to  do  so,  by  analysing  carefhlly  every 
sentence  which  he  wrote,  to  see  that  there  was  not  a 
single  superfluous  or  inappropriate  word  in  it."  He  also 
fVequently  advised  me  to  bestow  more  consideration  on 
the  subjects  with  which  I  was  concerned,  and  try  to 
finish  them  in  the  best  possible  style.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  always  stated,  as  his  reasons  for  giving  such 
advice,  that  **  in  our  circumstances,  a  week,  or  even  a 
fortnight,  of  additional  time  was  nothing,  if  we  could 
only  procure  an  engagement,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  dispose  of  future  productions."  This  story,  after 
undergoing  considerable  alterations,  and  being  greatly 
abridged,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  literary  friend,  was 
aocepted  in  the  quarter  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  nothing  being  given  for  MS. 
till  it  appears  in  print,  it  still  remains  unpaid  (April, 
1840;)  and  with  its  acceptance,  the  sun  of  prosperity, 
^vhich  had  merely  glanced  upon  its  poor  author,  set  to 
rise  no  more  upon  him. 

Bethune's  changed  and  sedentary  mode  of  life  pro- 
bably hastened  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  was 
already  at  work.  He  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  narrative 
of  hia  illness  is  long,  and  painfully  minute,  yet  touching 
from  its  affectionate  simplicity.     We  may  again  repeat, 


that  the  man  is  more  remarkable  than  the  anibor  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  blessing  and  pride  of  Scotland  to  pot»&c«9 
many  such  men,  and  its  shame  that,  with  such  powers  of 
labour  and  of  intellect,  they  may  be  doomed  to  the  lin- 
gering yet  premature  deatii  of  John  Bethnne.  Aft^r 
writing  verses  for  fifteen  years,  we  may  condnde,  that 
Bethune  had  done  his  best,  and  he  has  given  no  indiea- 
tion  of  very  high  poetic  faculty.  He  made  fiur  vBrses, 
as  he  built  a  house  or  pruned  a  tree — ^though  neither 
bred  a  mason  nor  a  forester — ^becanse  at  first  be  feU 
pleasure  in  composition,  and,  latterly,  because  he  set 
himself  doggedly  to  it,  and  would  not  be  heat.  The 
fallacious  and  melancholy  expectation  of  snbsistxiig  by 
their  pen,  has  proved  £a.tal  to  thousands  of  ywmg  men 
of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  whom  a  thorough  eduea- 
tion  fitted  for  many  literary  tasks.  How  much  more 
dangerous,  as  well  as  absurd,  must  the  idem  be,  if  ester- 
tained  by  persons  in  the  condition  of  poor  Bethune. 
And  yet  it  is  far  from  being  rare  to  hear  of  the  small 
gains  of  the  literary  lottery  in  which  Bums  (as  it  is 
fancied)  drew  so  rich  a  prize,  tempting  adventurers  very 
inferior  indeed  to  Bethune,  who  never  seem  to  take  the  sur- 
passing genius  of  Bums  into  their  calculation,  nor  also 
the  happy  or  unhappy  accidents  which  attended  his  £r?: 
appearance  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

The  Life  of  John  Bethune  is  fhll  of  instmction  to  Ids 
young  countrymen ;  for  if  there  be  much  to  emulate, 
there  is  also  something  to  avoid. 

Since  these  remarks  were  put  in  type,  now  some  time 
ago,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  second  edition  4^  t!» 
Memoir  and  Poems  has  appeared,  warmly  reoommeiHM 
to  public  attention  by  the  poet  Montgomery.  The  book 
must  have  the  good  wishes  of  every  friend  of  unlettered 
talent  and  genuine  worth. 

Sixteen  Yean  in  Chili  and  Peru,  By  the  retired 
CroyemoT  of  Juan  Fernandez.  8vo,  ]^  56.x 
Fisher  and  Son. 

Captain   Thomas   Sutcliffe,   who    appears  to   bsre 
started,  as  a  military  adventurer — a  soldier  of  fbrtuae — 
in  the  Peninsula,  was  induced,  in  182^,  to  set  <»it  fjr 
South  America,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  ser- 
vice under  O^Higgins  or  Lord  Cochrane.     Several  of  bl5 
old  associates  in  Spain  had  embarked  in  the  same  servK*'. 
He  remained  in  Chili  and  Peru  until  1839  ;  during  vhi«*h 
long  period  of  his  life,  and  in  the  history  of  his  adopt^i 
country,  many  of  those  struggles  of  faction  and  those  n^ 
volutionary  movements  passed  which  interested  EsMpe, 
and  in  which  he  was  either  an  actor  or  an  eye-witarsEr. 
His  work  is  composed  on  a  hint  thrown  out  ia  tV 
preface  to  the  last  edition   of  Captain  Basil    Hil  > 
Journal,  written  on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexi- 
co, which  suggested  the  value  of  such  a  work,  if  init- 
ten  by  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  cTes:* 
described.    This  Captain  Sutcliffe  had  been,  to  art n 
considerable  extent,  while  acting  in  many  '^lyp**^*  a.- 
a  cavalry  officer  in  the  liberating  army.    He  wie  after- 
wards the  legitimate  successor  of  Robinson  Otbsx^v 
governor  of  Juan  Fernandez  island.    The  nanati«e  ^ 
public  and  military  events  is  interspersed  with  strtr>* 
of  manners;  and  though  the  materials  may  not  htr 
been  sufficiently  sifted  for  the  popular  reader,  the  ▼  ^^ 
contains  a  great  mass  of  curious  topographical  facts  4^' 
interesting  details  of  the  productions  and  nataral  y 
sources  of  the  country.    It  will  by  no  means  tto^^i' 
increase  the  reader's  admiration  of  violent  prn)feti«J* 
conducted  by  military  chiefs.      Captain  SatcKft  k*" 
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made  oni  a  etrong  case  of  individiial  hardship,  to  which 
we  fear  the  British  public  will  be  as  indifferent  as  the 
Chilian  authorities.  The  work  is  illustrated  and  orna- 
mented with  portraits  of  the  principal  South  American 
chie£3,and  with  views  of  cities  and  publio  buildings. 

Dr.  Andrew  Cmbes  Principles  of  Physiology  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Preservation  qf  Healthy  and  the  Im- 
provetaent  of  Physical  and  Mental  Education, 
This  work  has  had  great  success;  but  not  more  than 
it  merited,  as  a  sound,  temperate,  wholesome  adviser  on 
many  points  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  one  hay- 
ing "oigans,  dimensions,  faculties."    The  new  edition 
before  us  is  the  tendt  that  has  appeared  within  a  few 
years.    Such  encouragement  has  had  the  natural  effect 
of  inducing  Dr.  Combe  to  render  his  work  more  and  more 
worthy  of  pnblie  acceptance.    The  present  edition  has 
nndergooe   considerable   improyement  and  extension. 
Topics  of  temporary,  or  comparatively  subordinate  inte- 
rest have  been  omitted,  to  make  way  for  others  that  are 
considered  of  more  general  and  permanent  interest;  and 
the  whole  work  has  been  once  more  carefiilly  revised, 
and  has  received  the  author's  finishing  touches.   A  chap- 
ter almost  entirely  new  is  added  on  the  formation  and 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  illustrated  by  very  neat 
and  accurate  outs.    The  number  of  illustrative  facts,  of 
eaies  in  point,  are  considerably  increased;  and  they  give 
the  work  not  merely  additional  interest  with  the  reader, 
but  add  solid  value  to  its  contents.  No  chapter  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  on  ventilation;  a  subject  on  which 
the  whole  world  appears  to  be  awakening.    It  is  not  easy 
for  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  (however  well  in- 
stmcted,)  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  to  decide 
on  what  they  shall,  or  what  they  shall  not  eat  and  drink; 
or  on  the  leisure  or  relaxation  from  toil,  mental  or  bodily, 
which  they  shall  enjoy;  or  how  they  shall  be  clothed — 
whether  in  costly  flannel  or  in  cheap  calico  ;  but  the  very 
poorest  have  the  power  of  commanding  a  good  share  of 
that  common  and  first  of  blessings,  pure  air,  to  inhale, 
and  also  to  refresh  their  dwellings  and  bedding ;  and,  in 
most  cases,  cleanliness  of  the  skin.    On  these  topics  Dr. 
Combe's  exhortations  may  be  of  use  to  every  one. 

As  something  good  and/>ra<;ti0a^,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  any  of  the  former  editions,  we 
extmct  the  following  paragraph : — "  Not  only  is  daily 
washing  of  the  body  required  at  that,  [early]  and  indeed 
at  every  age,  but  frequent  change  of  clothing  is  essential ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  plan 
of  washing  the  clothes  of  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate,  simi- 
lar to  that  so  saccessfuUy  in  operation  in  Liverpool, 
were  adopted  in  all  our  larger  towns.  At  present,  the 
trouble,  time,  and  expense,  imposed  upon  the  mother  of  a 
family,  among  the  working  classes,  in  washing  and  dry- 
ing the  clothes  of  its  individual  members,  are  so  great,  as 
to  present  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  neglect 
of  cleanliness ;  and  when  we  wonder  at  the  dirt  and  dis- 
order of  a  labourer's  house,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
disadvantages  under  which  its  inmates  are  placed ;  and 
the  cost  of  time  and  money,  at  which  cleanliness  is  ob- 
tained, where  there  are  several  children  to  take  care  of, 
and  cooking  and  other  household  operations  going  on  at 
^e  same  time.  Hence,  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
^ge  towns,  want  of  cleanliness  prevails  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  proves  highly  injurious  to  health  and  mora- 
lity. Actuated  by  considerations  of  this  description,  a 
few  benevolent  individuals  combined  to  hire  and  fit  up 
a  cellar  in  a  convenient  situation,  with  the  requisite 
boilers,  tubs,  and  drying  stoves,  where  the  poor  might 
liave  the  means  of  washing  their  bed  and  body  clot^, 
at  an  exceedingly  trifling  expense  of  both  time  and 
money ;  and  after  several  years*  trial,  the  results  have 
l^ea  mvst  encouragiug.    Not  only  the  poor  have  been 


eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  held  out  to 
them;  but  numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  wide  spread  of  disease  was  arrested ;  and  health  and 
character  restored,  by  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  self- 
respect  thus  fostered.  From  the  very  trifling  expense 
at  which  this  establishment  is  carried  on,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  similar  plan  might  be  carried  into  operation 
in  the  different  districts  of  every  large  town." 

Here,  then,  is  a  practical  plan,  of  which  philanthropists 
and  the  local  authorities  of  cities  may  avail  themselves, 
without  much  of  either  trouble  or  pecuniary  risk. 

One  of  the  most  curious  cases  in  the  whole  history  of 
training  occurs  in  Dr.  Combe's  book.  It  is  probable 
that  Captain  Barclay  never  had  such  a  pupil  as  the  per- 
son described,  though  he  had  probably  never  been  subject- 
ed to  soientific  training.  Dr.  Combe  is  speaking  of  the 
necessity  to  sound  health  and  mental  energy,  of  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  invigorates  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  renders  respiration  free  and  deep. 
**  Of  this,"  he  remarks,  ^  I  witnessed  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  a  strong-built,  little  Irishman,  who,  for  a  mere 
trifle,  ran  alongside  of  one  of  the  Glasgow  coaches,  for 
thirty-two  miles,  in  a  very  wet  day,  on  a  muddy  road. 
The  average  speed  was  nine  miles  an  hour;  and  yet  the 
poor  fellow  did  not  seem  at  all  distressed,  and  stopped 
only  becanse  he  had  arrived  at  his  destination." 
jEvils  and  Remedies  of  the  Present  System  of  Popu- 
lar Election,  By  James  S.  Buckingham,  Esq. 
Every  one  allows  that  some  evils  exist  in  the  present 
electoral  system;  but  many  disagree  as  to  their  na- 
ture and  extent ;  and  nearly  all  as  to  the  true  remedy, 
the  effectual  cure  for  that  national  evil,  which,  as  Mr. 
Buckingham  truly  says,  ''at  every  election  saps  the 
morals  of  the  whole  people,  and  relaxes,  with  fearful 
recklessness,  the  ties  and  bonds  by  which  honourable 
men  are  bound  together  at  other  periods."  We  are  not 
sure  about  the  honour  which  is  liable  to  convenient 
periodical  lapses ;  but  the  fact  of  the  lapse  is  incontro- 
vertible. The  first  and  greatest  defect  of  the  system, 
that  which  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  every  radical  reformer 
regrets,  is  the  limited  number  of  decton;  and  next  to 
this,  the  limitfd  area  of  operation ;  the  vicious  nature  of 
the  property  qualification,  and  of  the  Registration  ma- 
chinery, and  the  temptations  and  facilities  to  fraudulent 
practices,  and  many  other  evils,  which  we  may  be  spared 
enumerating  by  at  once  owning  the  entire  system  to  be 
even  worse  than  it  is  described ;  and  getting  to  the  reme- 
dies, or  the  improved  system.  Mr.  Buckingham  would 
of  course  exclude  persons  under  age,  paupers  and  cri- 
minals ;  but  he  would  also  exclude  habitual  drunkards, 
a  class  not  easily  defined,  and  all  persons  unable  to  read 
or  write,  whatever  amount  of  taxes  they  may  pay ;  and 
though  he  recognises  the  payment  of  taxes  as  the  great 
constitutional  qualification;  this  exclusion  to  be  only, 
however,  until  the  minor  is  of  age,  the  criminal  reform- 
ed, the  drunkard  become  temperate,  and  until  the  un- 
taught man  has  acquired  the  knowledge  qualification. 
And  nowwe  have  the  qualifications  exactly  defined.  Tliey 
are — Full,  legal  age ;  the  possession  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter for  sobriety  and  integrity ;  the  capacity  to  earn  an 
independent  subsistence,  and  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  English.  But  the  proofs  of  qualifications,  admitting 
the  justice  of  those  stipulated,  would  land  us  in  greater 
difficulty  than  the  present  clumsy  system  of  registra- 
tion. We  need  not  discuss  the  machinery  of  a  plan, 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  wonld  no  doubt  be  an  im- 
mense improyement  on  the  existing  one.  The  volume 
contains, besides  the  details  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Heform 
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Bill,  a  string  of  excftUdnt  obsenrations  on  the  qaalifica- 
tions  and  duties  of  representatiyes ;  and  on  the  duties 
of  constituents.  The  Test  of  it  is  made  up  of  popular 
lectures  on  the  important  topics  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Reform ;  and  a  lecture  on  Free  Trade,  and  the 
Com  Laws,  which  was  lately  deliyered  in  York.  On  all 
these  subjects  Mr.  Buckingham  is  thoroughly  sound. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men^  delivered  by 
Ministers  of  various  Denominations  in  Glasgow* 

These  lectures,  or  sermons  without  a  text,  are  eleven 
in  number.  They  are,  among  other  things,  a  satisfkotory 
symptom  of  the  awakened  attention  which  "  Ministers 
of  all  denominations'*  begin  to  pay  to  the  young,  and  also 
to  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  their  own  minds. 
It  is  no  new  remark  that,  in  our  age,  the  pulpit,  long  in 
the  vanward  of  improvement,  now  lags  fiur  behind  the 
press,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  bar.  The  clergy,  as  a 
body,  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  of  pressing  on,  and 
keeping  up  with  the  march  of  the  age,  if  they  would 
maintain  their  social  ascendancy.  Of  the  lectures  we 
have,  on  a  rather  hasty  perusal,  (for  the  woik  is  just  pub- 
lished,) been  most  struck  with  Dr.  Wardlaw's  discourse 
On  the  Formation  of  Character ;  Dr.  Bums  of  Paisley, 
On  the  Beeiproeal  Duties  of  Employers  and  Employed; 
Mr.  John  Robson,  On  the  Claims  of  Science,  and  (he 
Spirit  in  vhieh Scientific  Investigation  shoiUd  be  prosecuted; 
and,  above  all,  with  the  fearlessly  honest  and  racy  dis- 
course of  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  On  the  Infiuenee  of 
Young  Men  on  the  Prospects  of  Society,  Narrow  as  our 
limits  are,  we  must  give  a  short  extract  from  this  lecture. 
The  speaker  is  addressing  young  men  who  are  prospec- 
tively to  fill  the  most  important  offices  in  society,  as 
ministers,  schoolmasters,  physicians,  lawyers,  journalists, 
&c.    To  the  lawyers  and  newspaper  editors,  he  says — 

There  is  the  Faculty  of  Law:  shall  it  be  composed,  in 
your  day,  of  men  of  peace,  dissuading  from  strife  and  ruin- 
ous litigation,  giving  honest  counsel,  disdaining  to  secure 
employment  by  the  deceptive  flattery  of  clients  and  the 
cherishing  of  their  pride  and  revenge,  refusing  as  an  in- 
'  suit  the  proffered  brief  of  the  knave,  and  giving  gratui- 
tous aid  to  the  oppressed  and  injured  poor  I  Is  not  all 
this  desirable !  Is  it  not  all  necessary  to  make  our  city 
honourable  and  happy  ?  And  tell  me  if  the  training  for 
such  a  high-minded  discharge  of  duty  be  not  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  many  of  our  youth  are  sub- 
jected, and  in  which  they  willingly  acquiesce.  What 
villany  is  there  so  base  that  it  will  not  find  an  attomey 
for  its  defence,  provided  the  fee  be  secured.  Woe  unto 
men !  that  God's  ordinance  of  Law,  established  for  the 
dispensing  of  justice,  should  be  perverted  into  the  instra- 
ment  of  &e  heaviest  oppression  under  which  the  earth 
groans;  and  that  that  man  should  stand  highest  in  the 
profession  who,  by  quibbling  and  sophistication,  is  most 
dexterous  in  saving  the  wicked  frt>m  merited  punish- 
ment; or  who,  by  taking  advantage  of  forms  and  barba- 
rous statutes,  perplexes  and  delays  the  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  the  innocent  and  injured,  so  as  to  drive 
him  to  unfkvourable  compromises,  or  make  him  re- 
sign his  cause  in  disgust — ^all  being  so  well  managed 
for  the  interests  of  the  knave.  He  is  your  client,  you 
say,  and  you  must  do  your  best  for  him.  Vile  slave  I 
Slave  of  the  villain's  Bribe,  who  with  his  gold  has  mas- 
tered himself  of  thy  dastardly  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
tell  lies  for  him  with  all  thy  might,  and  assist  him  in  his 
robbery  of  the  widow  and  orphui.  Not  so  fast  with  your 
triumphing !  That  widow's  and  orphan's  tears  have  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  a  higher  tribunal,  at  which  yourself, 
as  well  as  your  client,  shall  be  judged ;  and  when  the  only 
question  asked  shall  be — Was  your  own  conscience  sa- 
tisfied of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause !  Next  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  the  profession  of  Law.  Next  to 
it  for  nobleness,  when  occupied  witlj  integrity.    .    .    . 


'  NesBspaper  Editort, — ^Who  dares  hint  at  uytbiof 
which  needs  reform  among  them,  to  be  earned  into  exe- 
cution when  you  wield  the  power  of  the  press !  I  dan. 
Lies,  known  to  be  lies,  written  and  published  m  the 
spirit  of  the  sjssassin,  sometimes  in  political,  not  leldom 
in  private  malice,  the  law  of  libel  and  personal  ebutise- 
ment  being  the  only  restnints  which  the  coiueieiKe  of 
the  coward  acknowledges — ^the  idlest  ramonr  of  the  street 
or  gossip  of  the  tea-table,  or  drunken  hanogne  of  the 
tavern,  given  as  authentic  intelligence,  if  it  tend  to  dfr 
credit  the  opposite  party ;  and  trath,  what  is  known  to 
be  truth,  suppressed  and  refhsed  insertion,  when  it  would 
vindicate  them  of  the  charge — exposure  of  printe  char- 
acter and  of  domestic  circumstance,  and  an  ezhihitioB  «r 
men's  frailties  to  ridicule  when  no  public  adTutige  a 
gained — all  done  in  the  mercenary  spirit  of  gitti^ 
the  depraved  taste  of  censorious  and  enrions  nhtcriifrh 
By  one,  the  flattery  of  tyrants,  cberishmg  them  in  tkir 
contempt  and  oppression  of  the  people— by  toother  tk 
flattery,  baser  if  possible,  of  the  mob,  teaching  then  d^ 
spite  of  all  authority,  and  iU-will  towards  ereij  ma 
who  through  industry  and  economy  is  better  attired  tba 
themselves — ^profane  jokes,  and  sometimes  liceotioiLs 
violating  the  sacredness  of  divine  trath,  and  pollitn; 
the  moral  sentiments— <solumns  prostrated  fitr  ptftothe 
dissemination  of  the  impositions  of  the  quack  tsiik 
fraudulent,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  robbery  snd  nil  ef 
the  ignorant  and  credulous — ^reigning  over  all,  a  wut  cf 
recognition  of  the  Divine  government,  or  that  reeofii- 
tion  made  in  such  a  spirit  for  the  serving  of  selfish  ud 
factious  ends,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  rather  hiadeiH 
than  advanced.  How  few  are  the  exceptions  (sie  thoe 
any)  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  chsjges  may  not  be 
justly  made  against  the  manner  in  which  this  power,  50 
great  for  evil  or  good,  is  conducted  at  the  present  diy/ 
Is  yours,  my  young  brethren,  to  be  a  day  of  reform!  lad 
are  the  candour  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  inteIU|enftt 
which  are  requisite,  in  the  course  of  prepaiatioB!  Ii 
that  day  shiJl  there  be  a  happy  emulation  betwixt  tk 
pulpit  and  the  press,  which  shall  send  forth  the  pn^ 
and  more  salutary  stream  for  the  irrigating  of  oor  dt}. 
till  the  press  be  given  a  share  of  the  honours  of  its  Ie|e»l 
— ^  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preachmg  of  the  «iffi 
and  its  newspaper  circulation." 

This  is  not  the  ordinary  style  of  even  week-dij  preick* 
ing,  but  it  is  something  quite  as  efficient. 
Olaxton  and  Morton's  Campanum  to  Attwooii  Ms- 

ekinefor  Explaining  the  Laws  of  FaUiny  Bciiei 

with  an  Apparatus  for  Illustrating  tke  Theory*'! 

the  Pendulum, 

The  authors  of  this  small  «»iimi*l  are  instroaest ' 
rather  apparatus  makers,  and  they  have  projected  1  »- 
ries  of  compendious  treatises  for  the  purpose  eitsas^ 
experimenters  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  which  tkrj 
oonstract ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  condaetiog  experinn*'' 
in  mechanics.  The  flrst  Companion  of  the  series  ref»<. 
as  the  above  title  shows,  to  Attwood^s  Machine,  ui  ^ 
the  additional  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  theory  of  ^ 
pendulumconstracted  by  the  ingenious  anthon.  7hej^>^ 
in  their  prefkce  that  their  firequent  comnuniettiflBS  vii^ 
eminent  professors  and  scientific  men  havefbiuiihedtbes 
with  many  valuable  hints  in  the  performuioe  of  expen* 
ments,  which  they  are  desirous  to  diiRise.  The  he* 
guage  of  the  Companion  is  dear  and  precise.  ^^ 
recommend  the  little  book,  and  the  appaiatns  which  0 
illustrates,  to  the  attention  of  students  and  teicfam«^ 
the  Science  of  Mechanics,  and  to  the  Mechaaics'  h^-' 
tions. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  BegHmers. 

An  intelligent  and  well-amuiged  Systea,  iatss^  ^ 
a  Text-Book ;  and  apparently  well  adapted  for  thit  ^ 
ject.  The  illustrative  diagrams  and  figniei  tniMi^^ 
distinct. 
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The  VisUm's  Guide  to  the  Waterifig-Places. 

This  little  gaide,  which  contains  &  great  quantity  of 
Dsefol  information  for  its  size,  relates  chiefly  to 'those 
wttexing-places  which  are  easily  reached  from  London 
by  steamer,  or  coach.  It  contains  a  hxt  account  of 
Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  Southampton,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Hastings,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  and  so  forth ; 
and  will  be  found  useftd  to  persons  visiting  those  places. 

The  Goodness  of  Divine  Providence  Explained  and 
lUuttrated,  By  Robert  Maxwell  Macbrair. 
This  is  a  Yindication  of  the  ways  of  Giod  to  man,  if 
snrh  a  phiase  be  allowable,  which  contains  much  that  is 
very  good,  stated  in  a  practical  and  familiar  way;  and 
containing  nothing  that  is  either  startling  or  recondite. 

A  Legend  of  the  Lovers -Seat,  By  Alfred  Coleman. 

This  is  a  poem  written  by  a  very  young  man,  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  assisting  the  funds  of  the  East  Sus- 
sex Infirmary,  lately  established  at  Hastings.  It  pos- 
sesses considerable  poetic  merit,  and  will,  we  trust,  ftUfil 
the  author's  benerolent  design. 

Lo^s  and  Legends  of  Kent.    Edited  by  the  Author 

of  "  The  Sea- Wolf." 

We  cannot  say  more  of  ''  The  Lays  and  Legends," 
than  that  **  She  is  a  Kemtish  Maiden,^  is  certainly  yery 
pretty;  and  the  "  ProYen9al  Romance  of  Guillemette 
La  Delanaise  *'  yery  piquant. 

Srakespbariana  ;  a  Catalogue  of  Shakespeare's 
Purs,  and  of  their  Commentatobs,  &c.  &c.  By  James 
Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
James  Hatfield  and  the  Beauty  of  Buttermere,  With 

Illustrations.    By  Robert  Cruikshank.    3  yoIb. 

Colbum. 

A  romance  well  enough  adapted  to  serve  its  day  and 
generation  this.  But  we  are  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  tame,  commonplace  latter  story  of  the  real  Beauty  of 
Battermere,  that  we  feel  as  unfit  to  judge  of  her  melodra- 
outic  appearance,  as  of  a  metrical  romance  on  the  Maid 
of  Athens  in  her  new  character  of  Mrs.  Black. 

liidora  or  the  Neapolitan,    By  an  old  Author  in  a 

New  Walk.    3  vols.    Saunders  &  Otley. 

A  pleasing  romance,  abounding  in  fine  scenic  descrip- 
tion, and  of  which  the  movement  is  throughout  airy  and 
vasy,  and  not  without  tragic  as  well  as  romantic  interest. 
It  is  slightly  connected  with  history,  or  rather  with 
historical  names ;  but  the  characters  are  the  mere  genera- 
lities of  fiction,  with  the  exception  of  one  personage, 
something  between  the  knavish,  lying  valet  of  low  co- 
medy, and  the  rapacious,  low  mfilan  of  romance.  But 
in  his  blended  elements,  Bernardo  is  truer  to  nature, 
and  a  higher  dramatic  creation,  than  either  of  those 
somewhat  hackneyed  personages. — The  author  has  se- 
lected the  groups  and  scenes  for  his  successive  pictures 
with  considerable  artistic  skill.  He  opens  with  a  splen- 
did Bull  Fight  in  Toledo,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  scene  changes  to 
Naples,  where  the  sights  peculiar  to  that  city  pass  before 
us  with  much  dramatic  effect;  and  we  have  an  animated 
and  affecting  dramatic  representation  of  the  Plague,  On 
the  story,  which  is  simple,  we  do  not  touch. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Sebjeaitt  TALPOtmo's  Speech  in  Depekce  of  Mr.  Mox- 
ON,  in  the  prosecution  for  publishing  Shelley's  Work, 
delivered  June  23,  1841. — This  is  a  speech  which  will 
be  referred  to,  as  one  of  authority,  while  trials  of  this 
nature  continue  to  outrage  popular  opinion.  But  it  is 
more  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  a  poet  and  a  friend,  than 
the  oration  of  a  lawyer.  Indeed  mere  law  has  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  this  question. 

A  Guide  to  nearly  One  Hundred  Loan-Socieheb.-^ 
This  pamphlet  will  open  up  to  many  persons  a  new 
phase  of  London  life. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  of  Eotpt.  By  George  R. 
Gildon,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Cairo. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence  in  Relation  to  Mental 
Organization.    By  B.  Sampson. 

DiscRsnoNART  PowKR  EXEMPLIFIED,  in  a  Letter  to 
Edward  Twisleton,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioner.— This  letter  is  written  by  Mr.  Greorge  Sandby^ 
a  clergyman,  and  an  admirer  of  the  new  Poor-law. 

Facts  connected  with  the  Treatment  of  Insanity  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  with  Letters  on  the  Subject  to 
Lord  Brougham,  Drs.  Birkbeck,  Elliotson,  and  others. 
By  a  Lady. — These  letters  are  written  by  a  Miss 
Newell,  who  was,  at  different  periods,  a  patient  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  Her  case  is  curious  in  a  medical  and 
moral  view;  and,  if  her  complaints  be  well-founded, 
unreasonable  as  some  of  her  individual  grievances  mani- 
festly are,  there  is  good  ground  for  inquiry,  though  St. 
Luke's  and  all  such  establishments  are  greatly  amelior- 
ated since  she  was  first  confined  there  more  than  twenty 
years  ago. 

Why  the  Eastern  Question  cannot  bb  satisfacto* 
RiLY  settled.  By  L.  Q.  Sawaszkiewicz. — When  it  is 
explained  that  this  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  Pole,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  one  great  obstacle  which 
he  perceives  to  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
But  no  man  of  any  nation  can  doubt  that  Russia  is  in* 
deed  a  very  formidable  obstacle. 

The  Marriage  Law  CoN8iDERED,in  a  Letter  address- 
ed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  By  a  Barrister-at-Law. — 
There  are  at  present  some  party  or  parties  extremely 
active  to  establish  the  legality  of  marriages  contracted 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  a  liberty  :which  has  been 
recognised  by  law  in  some  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  right  is  allowed  to  men,  while  women 
are  not  at  liberty  to  contract  marriage  with  a  deceased 
husband's  brother.  Until  the  point  is  argued  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  equality  of  legal  rights  of  the  sexes,  it  is 
scarce  worth  considering ;  and  we  have  as  yet  heard  of  no 
advocate  for  the  marriages  of  sisters-in-lawwith  brothers* 
in-law.  The  LEirsRis  able,  and  learned ;  and  in  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  animadversions  on  the  evasions,  or  the  shame- 
fbl  partiality  of  certain  late  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Peers  in  relation  to  a  marriage  of  this  kind,  contracted 
by  one  of  that  body,  when  a  statute  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  legalizing  a  particular  marriage,  by  declaring 
all  subsequent  marriages  of  the  same  sort  illegal,  every 
one  must  concur. 

The  case  is  thus  pointed  out  :-^ 

But  was  it  that  my  Lord  Lyndhuni  was  seized  with 
horror  at  the  impiety  of  such  alliances  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  and  which  determined  him  to  give  no  slum- 
ber to  his  eyelids  until  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  them  t 
And  would  that  learned  lord  bj^ve  shuddered  at  Ihebare 
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idea  of  manTing  a  yotmg  rich  Watiftil  heiress  because 
she  happened  to  have  been  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
lady!  We  ought  not  to  prejudge  any  man's  motives, 
but  in  a  few  words  give  the  history  of  that  statute. 

A  certain  noble  duke,havuig  vast  possessions,  happen- 
ing to  marry  his  sister-in-law,  and  not  liking  to  trust  the 
interests  of  his  tenily  to  the  chances  of  a  suit  in  the 
Ecclesiastioal  Court  for  an  incestuous  marriage,  which 
under  the  circumstances  of  an  after-fiimily  would  have 
proved  exceedingly  disagreeable,  obtained  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  above  noble  law-lord  to  present  a  bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  went  to  declare  all  pcut  marriages 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  wUid,  embracing  of  course 
in  this  part  of  the  statute,  that  one  for  which  it  was 
made,  the  marriage  of  the  noble  duke ;  but  then  to  pa- 
cify the  claims  of  the  church  for  this  terrible  outrage 
upon  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  soothe  the  alarm  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  induce  them  to  afford  their  sanction  and  assis- 
tance, a  clause  was  introduced,  declaring  that  9M  future 
marriages  of  the  same  kind  should  be  abmdfUdy  void  i ! 
Thus  this  legal  pilot,  having  got  his  friend  safe  on  shore, 
suffered  the  vessel,  with  all  other  persons  who  might 
venture  therein,  to  sink.  But,  oh,  my  lord,  it  is  too 
serious  a  matter  I  If,  as  your  lordship  afterwards  con- 
tends, such  marriages  are  a  sin,  why  trifle  with  that  sin, 
and  pass  a  law  vSiich  in  one  breath  declares  all  past 
offences  in  a  certain  matter  to  be  lawful,  but  that  all 
future  ones  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  accounted  sins ! 
If,  my  lord,  a  certain  act  be  one  of  moral  turpitude  in 
the  sight  of  God,  what  right  has  your  lordship,  either  by  a 
sUtute  of  parliament  or  any  other  means,  to  deolare  that 
it  is  not  so !  It  is  true,  that  at  the  outset  (I  love  to  be 
candid)  both  Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  attempted 
to  fix  a  kind  of  statutory  limitation,  or  a  period  from  the 
solemnization  of  the  forbidden  marriage,  beyond  which 
it  should  not  be  impeached ;  but  this  provision  savour- 
ing rather  too  much  of  common— vii.  vulgar— sense,  was 
not  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  ingredient. 

Ah  Historical  Examiwation  of  the  Cobn  Laws. 
HoDGBS  &  Smith,  Dublin.— After  examining  the  effects 
of  com  laws  in  ancient  Borne,  and  in  England  fkom 
the  time  of  the  Third  Edward  down  to  that  of  the 
Sliding  ScoUf  the  writer  comes  to  the  following  condu- 

fiions : — 

The  com  laws  have  Med  to  produce  steadiness  in  the 
market ;  they  have  produced  the  contrary,  and  have 
increased  the  quantity  of  agricultural  distoyss. 

They  have  taken  a  vast  amount  of  gold  and  wealth 

from  us. 

They  cover  our  land  with  poor  and  poor-houses. 

There  is  a  constant  ascending  progression  in  the  im- 
port duties,  and  consequently  in  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  .    -    ^       1    A« 

They  keep  up  a  war  establishment  of  prices  in  tune 

of  peace.  .      „,     .       « 

Like  our  national  debt,  they  are  the  ofBipring  of  war, 
and  continually  increasing.  „.^  •        . 

They  are  an  impediment  to  our  trade  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  our  national  wealth.  ,  .    ^  i. 

They  increase  the  burdens  of  the  poor  and  the  riches 
of  the  wealthy,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  ig  10,000,000  annu- 
ally on  the  necespariee  of  lifb.  This  vast  sum  going  in- 
to the  pockets  of  the  landowners  and  not  contributing  a 
penny  to  the  public  revenue.* 

The  principal  maxim  inculcated  by  Lorenzo  the  Great, 
in  the  education  of  his  son  Leo,  was,  that  to  ensure  the 
tranquillity  of  his  government,  he  should  take  care  that 
there  were  no  monopolies  in  com,  which,  with  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  should  have  free  access  to  open 

market.  ,  , 

It  is  incident  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  be  unable  to  survey  and  comprehend  a  com- 
plex abuse,  venerable  by  its  antiquity  and 
"  Grey  with  the  miat  of  years." 

When  the  light  of  reform  first  dawns  upon  and  opens 
it  to  view,  like  thelight  of  day  it  must  ascend  and  spread 

*  Report  of  Import  Duties*  Committee,  1840. 


itself  over  and  dispel  the  darkness  that  covets  it,  before 
all  its  deformities  are  exposed.  When  this  takes  place, 
it  is  unwise  and  dangerous  not  to  pursue  the  tmm 
which  reason  and  justice  point  out,  and  to  suffer  oar  bad 
passions  to  obstruct  them.  The  abuse  of  the  corn-law 
system  is  defended  by  its  ancient  birth  and  high  pitteu- 
sions ;  so  may  the  abuses  of  religion,  of  our  commoD  z-A 
statute  law:  they  are  yielding  before  the  increiib^ 
knowledge  of  the  present  times.  Reform  presses  cs- 
wards,  its  momentum  acquires  daily  strength  and  Jth- 
city.  Let  us  assist  those  who  have  shown  themaelTea 
able  and  willing  to  direct  it  ,in  the  vrays  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oom-lawi  ipcciallt 
affect  the  country  of  the  anther  of  the  pamphlet,  Irelisd, 
he  remarks^- 

Ireland  must  derive  much  greater  benefits  from  a  n- 
peal  of  the  com  laws  than  England  ;  her  eneri^ies  wbicl, 
by  means  of  the  late  war,  and  the  temporary  value  vbkb 
land  and  its  produce  then  received,  had  been  drawn  ftm 
her  manufactures ;  and  the  vast  internal  resources  whirli 
she  possesses  for  their  growth  and  extension  hate  bees 
since  exclusively  directed  to  agricultural  pursnits,  an! 
to  the  improvement  of  the  properties  of  the  great  land- 
owners, the  absentees,  who  am  thus  encouraged  to  re- 
main in  London,  and  support  every  bill  introda^  f^r 
raising  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo  and  their  ow*.> 
rents.    Absenteeism,  tiie  source  of  many  evils  to  Irelaai 
has  been  more  supported  and  increased  by  the  com  laws 
than  by  anything  else.    They  protect  and  wsteb  oTrr 
the  lands  in  the  absenoe  of  their  owners  who  leave  then 
behind  in  perfect  security.    They  have  produced  raek- 
rents,  Rockism,  whiteboyism,  and  the  predial  aghatioa 
which  has  been  so  hideously  disfiguring  the  countrr  with 
crime.    A  great  portion  of  the  evils  <^  Ireland  luj  be 
traced  to  this  source.    We  have  the  testimony  of  tbe 
leading  men  of  both  parties,  that  exclusive  agncalteri 
and  the  neglect  of  manufkctures  has  been  the  canse  <.| 
her  present  poverty,  her  [paupers,  her  poor  law,  as i 
heavy  poor  rates.    Mr.  0*Connell  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bos- 
ton have  repeatedly  said  so,  and  upon  the  most  c<n^^i- 
sive  evidence,  by  comparing  the  present  oonditioa<tf  Ii^ 
land  with  what  it  was  during  its  manufacturing  exiiteavv 
In  Ireland,  a  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  render  pn> 
visions  of  all  kinds  cheap  ;  it  would  reduce  the  nimb^r 
of  our  poor  and  our  poor  rates ;  it  would  increatt  em- 
ployment for  them ;  it  would  diminish  the  qnantitv  cf 
absenteeism  by  compelling  landlords  to  come  home  u-' 
look  after  their  land^ ;  it  would  increase  the  confom  cf 
the  lower  classes  and  reduce  the  luxuries  of  the  ricb : 
predial  agitation  would  subside,  the  crimes  and  xas^" 
raUties  that  spring  frt>m  poverty  would  dis^pe&r,  aa<i 
the  social  condition  would  improve. 


PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Tytler's  HiSTOBT  OP  ScaxLA:(D,  Volume  III.;  c^- 
taining  the  Reigns  of  Robert  II.  and  III.;  the  Regeoft 
of  Albany,  and  the  Reign  of  James  L  It  is  to  tte  ^'^- 
lume  that  Mr.  Tytler  has  appended  his  «  Hisrowcu  K'- 
MABKS  upon  the  Dbath  of  Richard  the  Second  f  * 
mysterious  subject,  which  has  long  exercised  the  puwrr^ 
of  those  fond  of  historical  research,  and  of  the  critkil  •:  - 
minute  investigation  of  controverted  points.  Those  r  > 
may  refhse  to  adopt  Mr.  Tytlcr*8  hypothesis  vr^  »- 
least  admire  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  by  which  i*.  *»' 
sustained. 

Knight's  Pictorial  Sharspraiue,  Part  XXXV. 

Ttas's  Illustrated  Shaksfbare,  Parts  X-VVLat- 
XXVIT. 

Fox's  Book  op  Martyrs,  Parts  VI.,  VII.  The  «= 
Part  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  Ridley,  besx'' 
the  usual  landscape,  and  other  embellishments. 

Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litsrattu,  '^^ 
Art,  Parts  VI.  and  VII. 

Floriculttoai.  Magazine,  Nos.  61,  and  65. 
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DicnOKABT  of  Printikoi  Nos.  15|  and  16* 

Tyas's  Hisioat  of  Napolbom^  Parte  XXIX.9  XXX., 
and  XXXI.— Part  XXXI.  conolndeB  the  work.  It 
contains  two  portraits  (wood  engntTings)  of  Napoleon^ 
at  different  periods  of  his  life — ^both  admirable  like- 
nesses ;  and  a  number  of  his  remarkable  autograph*.  The 
work,  though  from  ite  nature  sketohy,  is  one  of  interest, 
independently  of  the  prodigality  of  ite  embellishmente. 

Malte  Bsuif's  and  Balbx's  Ststems  of  Geoo&apht 
Abridoed.  Part  III. — The  Part  is  chiefly  occupied 
.nth  the  conclusion  of  the  geography  of  Europe;  the 
omissions  are  judicious;  the  new  matter  nseflil  and  com- 
pendious. This  is  a  work  too  well  established  to  re- 
quire commendation. 

Chastbebs's  I?fFo&MATioN  for  the  People,  Part  VI., 
is  %  capital  sevenpence  worth,  of  geographical  informa- 
tion, about  the  seTeral  countries  of  the  vast  continent  of 
America. 

Ctci^pedia  of  Cokmebce,  Mercamtilb  Law,  Finance, 
i^c,  by  William  Waterston,  accountant.  Part  I. — This 
li  a  NefB  Dictionary^  published  by  Olirer  &  Boyd.    Its 


distinguishing  feainre,  (and  to  oommercial  people  it  must 
be  one  of  great  importance,)  is  peculiar  fulness  on 
MereantiU  Law.  The  work  is  yery  well  printed ;  and 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  as  a  Guide  and  Counsellor. 

The  Jouknal  of  Civilisation,  Part  I. — This  is  a  new 
periodical  work,  commenced  in  London,  the  purposes  of 
which  seem  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  "Chambers's 
Information  for  the  People  f'  or,  as  1^  sete  forth,  it  is 
established  to  promote  "  ciyilisation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  the  record  of  geographical  discovery,  colonixa- 
tion,  and  missionary  enterprise."  It  has  little  maps;  and 
some  reaHy  fine  and  characteristic  wood-engravings, 
illustratiye  of  national  character  and  manners. 

Le  Keux's  Menoiuals  of  Cakbudoe,  Parte  XVI.  and 
XVII. 

The  Scenebt  and  Antiquities  of  Ibeland.  Illustrat- 
ed by  Bartlett;  the  literary  department  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
Parte  y.,  YI.,  YII.  Mr.  Willis  has  got  out  of  Ulster 
and  Leinster,  and  fairly  into  Connaught.  He  begins  judi- 
ciously, as  we  think,  to  draw  upon  fQHn^r  touriste,  such 
as  Inglis,  and  Mr,  Cesar  Otway, 
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Sib  Robbrt  Peel.*— We  will  not  all  at  once  give  up 
onr  hope  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  toking  heart  of  grace,  and 
yet  out-bidding,  in  wise  and  liberal  measures,  his  great 
rivftl,  Lord  John  Russell.  The  Time*  is  putting  out 
UfUn  on  the  corn-law  question: — ^the  2Va</e-wind  is 
<*hoppiDg  round.  Poor  Sir  Robert  is  certainly,  in  the 
meanwhile,  gagged;  but  when  the  time  comes,  it  may  be 
found  that  he  is  not  so  completely  fettered  as  the  Whig 
organs  represent  him.  There  was  an  Bmanoipation  Ques- 
tion—and an  1 829.  The  people  at  large,  we  can  assure  Sir 
Robert,  were  never  more  indifferent  to  merely  party  con- 
"^iderations  than  at  the  present  moment;  nor  more  dis- 
po^d  to  receive  good  measures  with  cordial  thankftil* 
ue%  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  the  option  of  being  not  only  the  saviour  of 
every  one  of  the  great  and  permanent  interesto  of  his 
country,  but  of  being  a  highly  popular  minister,  if  he 
Hfaall  be  found  anything  more  than  what  the  Whigs  re- 
present him — the  timi^  tricky  tool  of  the  Tories. 

We  remember  1829,  and  will  not  surrender  all  hope 
of  Sir  Robert.  If  his  courage — ^if  the  nobility  of  his 
n-itore — ^be  found  equal  to  his  enlightenment  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  we  shall  have  greater  hope  of  him  than 
of  any  Whig  aristocrat  of  the  batch.  Nothing  can  finally 
condemn  him  save  his  own  acte;  and  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  and  final,  but  fkir,  trial. 

In  a  newly  started,  and  very  able  Weekly  London 
journal,  bearing  the  stench  and  well-omened  title  of  TAd 
^onconfomitt,  which  we  warmly  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  earnest  and  single-minded  reformers,  we 
find  the  real  difficulties  of  the  proximate  premier  thus 
forribly  stated : — 

**'  It  is  rumoured  that  Sir  Robert,  fearfhl  of  trying  the 
f'zperiment  of  increased  texation,  vnll  cut  down  expen- 
diture, and  make  it  square  vdth  the  present  income  of 
*;ie  country.  What  then  I  This  will  not  remove  his 
'-ifficulties.  A  steadily  declining  revenue  is  not  the 
<*  >!nplalnt  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  but  only  a  symptom 
<>f  it.  Taxation  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  monopoly. 
^  rive  OS  leave,  (mark  that !  the  nation  is  under  neces- 
sity in  this  matter  of  asking  leave,)  give  us  leave  to 
trade,  when,  where,  and  in  what  articles  we  please,  and 
'^ur  national  debt  would  not  only  be  borne  manfully,  but 
vvA\y  and  with  cheerfulness.  Our  intereste  can  stend 
■ij^  nnder  this  burden,  but  they  cannot  suffer  a  privation 
'f  natural  sustenance,  too.  We  are  not  crushed  by  ex- 
ternal pressure,  but  with  internal  weakness.  Trade  and 
'•^mmerce  are  gasping  for  proper  aliment ;  lightening 


their  load  will  not  meet  their  ease.    Not  the  back,  but 
the  stomach  orayes  attention." 

Will  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  wise  I  Will  he  consider  these 
things  1  Win  he  be  the  benefactor  of  the  millions  of 
Great  Britaiur— of  the  whole  human  raoe-^a  truly  gbbat 
MAN— or  the  tortured  and  despised  Tory  fag  of  a  day  t 
Hie  choice  is  in  his  power ;  or  if  it  be  not,  he  has  no 
right  to  assume  office. 

Tort  Fallacies. — ^The  Tory  nevrspapers  have  lately 
been  circulating  a  stetement  which  many  of  them  must 
know  to  be  grossly  incorrect.  The  price  of  bread  in 
America  is  represented  as  beingsreatly  higher  than  the 
present  high  price  of  Britein.  This  trick  was  based  on 
the  assumed  ignorance  of  the  English  people  of  the  de- 
nominations of  the  money  of  the  United  Stetes.  But 
out  of  evil  cometh  good.  In  the  Derbytkire  Chronicle, 
the  following  Family  BUI  of  a  respecteble  individual  of 
the  working  classes,  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  brought 
over  by  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  now  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  has  been  published,  shovring  the  real  stote  of 
prices  in  the  respective  countries : — 

In  America. 

3  stones  of  flour,  at  Is.  IJd.,   . 

2  OS.  tea,  l^d. ;  \  lb.  coffee,  2id., 
14  lbs.  sugar,  at  6d., 

4  lbs.  beef,  at  4d.,    . 

3  lbs.  mutton,  at  2d.| 
2  lbs.  bacon,  at  2d.,         • 
2  lbs.  butter,  at  8d.,        • 

~0 

This  same  missionary  also  steted  that  wages  are  higher 
and  employment  more  constant  than  in  England.  The 
same  eatebles  in  highly-favoured  England,  where  every- 
thing is  blessed  (!)  with  a  tax  to  protect  the  landed  in- 
terest and  keep  up  rents,  would  be  as  follows : — 


B. 

d. 

8 

44 

0 

4 

0 

74 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8 

In  England. 

s. 

d. 

3  stones  flour,  at  2s.  8d., 

2  oz.  tea,  8d. ;  \  lb.  coffee,  6d., 
1 4  lb.  sugar,  at  8d., 

4  lbs.  beef,  at  7d.,    .        •        . 

3  lbs.  mutton,  at  64d.,     • 
2  lbs.  bacon,  at  8d.,         • 

8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

0 
2 
0 
4 

74 

4 

2  lbs.  butter,  at  Is.  Id.,  .        • 

2 

2 
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In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  as  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  article  on  Waget  and  PrtMs  in  this 
Number  of  the  Magazine,  we  quote  the  following  from 
the  Wilts  Independent ;  and  many  papers  in  England 
might  repeat  the  same  tale : — 

**  Food  and  Wages. — A  month  ago,  the  general  rate 
of  wages  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  best  able-bodied 
labourers  was  9s.  a-week,  and  the  prioe  of  the  8  fL  loaf 
was  13d.  Now  the  8  tt».  loaf  is  ohaj'ged  17d. ;  but  no  in- 
oresse  has  taken  place  in  wages,  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
in  some  instances,  the  98.  haye  been  reduced  to  8s." 

Manchbster  Assrmblt  of  Ditiitbs. — No  one  will 
accuse  us  of  being  inordinate  admirers  of  Ebctiaordinary 
Convocations  of  "spiritual  persons,"  though  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  open  to  blame  for  something  exactly  the 
reverse, — ^for  an  inordinate  jealousy  of  the  interference 
of  the  clergy  (as  a  body)  in  matters  which  do  not  belong 
to  their  pecuUar  province.  Yet  no  event  has  given  us 
more  sincere  satisfiMstion  than  the  solemn  national  meet- 
ing of  clerical  delegates  now  holding  in  Manchester. 
However  voluntarily  the  several  members  may  have  gone 
to  this  assembly,  we  consider  them  as  the  accredited 
delegates  of  their  respective  localities  and  congregations, 
and  as  individuals  eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  If 
extreme  poverty  and  misery  be  indeed  the  fertile  causes 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  the  question  of  the  Com  and  Pro- 
vision Laws  is  emphatically  a  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tion ;  and  ministers  &11  fkr  short  of  their  true  ftinctions 
when  they  waive  these  vital  topics  and  entrench  them- 
selves behind  the  panoply  of  theology.  Who  know,  or 
ought  so  intimately  to  know,  the  actual  in-door  condition 
of  the  poor  as  their  pastors  !  Who  may  so  effectively 
bring  their  suflbrings  before  the  world !  They  cannot  be 
suspected  of  sinister  or  selfish  objects.  They  are  neither 
Traders  nor  Master  Manuflsoturers.  From  the  informa- 
tion collected  and  the  reports  that  will  be  published  by 
this  Assembly,  we  anticipate  the  most  important  results 
to  the  great  cause  which  every  friend  of  humanity,  of 
good  morals,  of  true  religion,  of  the  prosperity  of  (xnat 
Britain,  has  warmly  at  heart. 

AGRICULTURE 

From  everything  we  can  collect  of  the  prospect  of  the 
harvest  in  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  late, 
and  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  For  many 
weeks  past  we  have  had  few  days  without  rain,  and  oc- 
casionally the  rain  has  not  only  continued  for  a  great 
number  of  hours  with  little  interruption,  but  has  been 
excessively  heavy.  At  the  time  at  which  we  vrrite,  (19th 
August,)  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain  is  quite  green 
throughout  Scotland,  and  it  will  be  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  there  is  anytUng  like  a  general  harvest,  even  in 
the  Lothians.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  wheat  it  has 
suffered  less  tr^m  being  laid  down  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  few  fields  are  to  be  found  which  have  not 
siiffbred  fW>m  the  fiy  or  rust.  In  East  Itothian  the  crop 
will  be  much  under  an  average,  for  although  the  late- 
sown  wheat  is  a  tolerable  crop,  the  early  sown  is  very 
deficient.  Oats  have  been,  in  general,  much  lodged  by 
the  rain,  and,  unless  ^ere  is  a  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
must  suffer  severely.  Potatoes  promise  to  be  abundant, 
although  there  are  blanks  of  considerable  extent  in  some 
fields.  Barley  will  probably  turn  out  an  average  crop; 
and  turnips,  except  on  damp  soils,  promise  well.  The 
prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  continue  to  rise  weekly,  and 
the  aggregate  averages  of  the  six  weeks,  which  regulate 
duty,  have  risen  for  some  time,  about  one  shilling  a  quar- 
ter per  week.  It  is  now  nearly  certain,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  September,  the  duty  on  wheat  will  fall  to  6s.  8d.  a 
quarter ;  and  many  anticipate,  that  before  the  middle 
of  October  the  duty  will  be  as  low  as  Is.  The  quantity 
of  wheat  in  bond  does  not  exceed  500,000  quarters,  being 
about  one  half  of  what  is  usual  at  this  season;  and  the 
supply  abroad  is  mu6h  eodiausted,  while  the  prospect  of 


the  harvest  in  Germany  and  France  is  by  no  meass  iUt- 
tering.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  rise  of  price. 
At  Dantsic,  Stettin,  and  the  other  ports  whence  ve 
derive  our  principal  supplies,  good  wheat  caimct  be  par- 
chased  under  60s.;  while  in  Londcm  the  prioe  of  the  best 
quality  has  reached  82s.  Considerable  quutities  of 
foreign  grain  are  daily  arriring,  much  larger  h&re  beca 
ordered,  and  if  the  crop  in  thu  country  turn  oot  ut- 
thing  like  an  average,  the  farmers  will  get  a  leeon  nhti 
they  will  not  soon  forget,  in  regard  to  the  opention  of  tbe 
Sliding-scale  on  their  particular  interest.  For,  at  tbe 
very  time  that  they  will  be  preparing  to  bring  their  crop^ 
into  market,  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  severe  competi- 
tion with  the  holders  of  foreign  grain,  and  bo  gmX  % 
quantity  may  probably  be  thrown  upon  the  naiket, 
that  the  price  which  would  be  realised,  under  a  fm- 
trade  system,  will  be  depressed  for  many  montb  to  come. 
The  miserable  results  of  the  Sliding-scale  are  stroDflj 
illustrated  by  the  great  increase  of  the  prioe  of  pwa 
which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  continentiJ  porUwitbii 
these  few  months.  This  increase  is  at  least  10s. squr- 
ter  on  wheat,  and  as  the  best  judges  estimate  that  tbe 
foreign  importation  will  reach  two  millions  of  qnaxt<r. 
the  present  corn-laws  will  occasion  a  loss  to  fi^tain  of 
at  least  one  million  in  the  course  of  three  months;  hi, 
on  referring  to  statistical  tables,  it  will  be  foond  tbt 
the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantric,  since  the  end  of 
the  war— 1817  to  1839  both  included— was  only  34s. 
4d.,  and  it  is  certainly  a  liberal  allowance  to  aanme  Ha: 
the  average  price  of  wheat  is  15s.  Bd.  below  the  hi|be«t 
quality.  Now,  it  might  be  some  compensation  for  tbr 
loss  of  a  million  to  the  community  generally,  coold  it  be 
shown  that  our  farmers,  or  even  landlords,  pocketed  it. 
But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  it  goes  entirely  to  foreipiprs 
without  increasing  either  the  profit  of  the  ihraer  or  tbe 
rental  of  the  lan<Uord.  There  is,  however,  a  matter  «f 
still  more  serious  concern  in  the  present  state  of  cur 
monetary  system.  Coming,  as  we  do,  onlybj  fit^uti 
starts  into  the  continental  com  market,  nearly  the  wbok 
of  our  grain  must  be  purchased  with  bullion,  becai«  i- 
we  will  not  take  the  only  thing  the  eom-growing  cori- 
tries  have  to  send  us — ^the  prt^ucts  of  i£tvr  soil— tbej 
cannot  carry  on  with  us  any  steady  or  exduire  tn^ 
for  our  manufactures.  Now,  all  tik  bullion  is  tbe 
Bank  of  England  at  present— little  more  thao  fire  Bil- 
lions— ^will  scarcely  purchase  the  quantity  of  ftrrip 
grain  which  we  require  ;  hence  the  Bank  is  eonpeUed 
to  withdraw  the  accommodation  previously  afforded  t«il' 
classes,  and  particularly  to  merchants  and  maaafactai«n> 
who  again  are  forced  to  contract  Uieir  opention^  i^ 
dismiss  the  hands  employed  by  them,  whereby  tbe  d^ 
mand  for  food  is  diminidied,  so  Uiat  the  agikahoii^' 
themselves  are  amongst  the  first  losers  by  the  ecsteo^; 
of  a  system  which  is  sedulously  held  out  by  the  b»^' 
aristocracy  as  a  ^  protection  **  to  them,  i.  «.  as  th 
means  of  increasing  their  profits,  and  enabling  the  hi^ 
owners  to  extort  from  them  exorbitant  rents— tbe  rrai 
object  for  which  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  t^'* 
were  originally  imposed  and  have  been  since  kept  op. 

Notwithstanding  the  threatened,  and  wejwpe  impes^' 
ing,  alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  misenble  iXi'-f 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  we  see  few  synpcos  *:  J 
agricutnral  distress  or  even  apprehension.  M  a  a'f  < 
sale  of  a  property  within  five  miles  of  Liveipool,  43  k-  * 
brought  ;e20,000,  and  112  acras,  yielding  £112  of  r?c'- 
firom  £400  to  £500  an  acre.  A  property  of  80  ams  ^ 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  (Ford,)  having  no  local  sdn' 
tages  whatever,  and  certainly  not  worth  50s.  as  i^« 
has  recently  been  sold  for  £10^20,  more  thao/lftv*^^" 
purchase  of  the  rental.  There  are  neither  boilduu:^ 
wood,  nor  minerals  on  the  property  of  any  valaf .  i  -' 
there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of  it  being  fencd  or  *t 
plied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  Twenty-three  l'^' 
of  the  Kelviu  Grove  estate,  in  the  neighboorhoo^i  <•' 
Glasgow,  have  also  been  lately  sold  for  £30,^, « ^^ 
wards  of  £1300  per  Scotch  acre. 
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WHAT  WILL  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  DO?— 


^This  question  is  likely  now  to  remain  for  a 
Christmas  puzzle,  or  to  furnish  a  hint  for  some  sud- 
den and  wonderful  incident,  ^or  [unexpected  trans- 
fonnation,  by  one  stroke  of  Harlequin's  wand, 
to  the  mecbaiiist  and  wit  who  contrives  the  Pan- 
tomime. Sir  Robert  Peel's  pertinacious  silence  has 
in  the  meanwhile  given  wide  scope  to  aU  manner  of 
conjectures,  a  few  of  the  more  probable  of  which 
we  may  particularize.  The  truth  is,  poor  Su*  Robert 
is  himself  as  much  at  a  loss  about  what  he  is  to  do,  or 
more  correctly,  about  what  he  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, as  any  one  of  the  gnessers.  He  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  Cabinet,  some  of  whom  are 
as  difficult  to  drive  in  the  right  direction  as  Tip- 
perary  pigs.  Even  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  an  auxiliary  or  whipper-in,  several  of  them  are 
likely  to  prove  utterly  unmanageable;  and  Sir 
Robert's  bestliope,  at  present,  seems  the  old  Whig 
trust — ^the  chapter  of  accidents;  the  unknown 
something  that  may  arise  during  the  respite  which 
he  craves. 

Since  we  last  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  with  something  like  hope,  he  has  de- 
liberately formed  his  government,  and  with  a  laj*ge 
proportion  of  the  worst  possible  ingredients.  His 
sovereign  intrusted  him  with  full  and  ample  powers 
to  select  his  colleagues;  he  boasts  of  his  purity  of 
motive,  of  his  personal  independence,  and  he  puts 
togetlier  his  discordant  Cabinet.  It  follows  that 
Sir  Robert  either  wanted  the  power  to  exclude 
fiuch  individuals  as  tlie  Dake  of  Buckingham,  Earl 
Ripen,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mr.  William  Gladstone,  and  others,— or  the  inclina- 
tion ;  and  either  way,  it  augurs  iU  indeed  for  hig  be- 
iu^'  the  government  which  is  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
necessities  of  the  country.  Sir  Robert,  among  those 
;:ood  sayings  which  sometimes  drop  from  him,  has 
i-emarked,  that  no  Minister  can  longer  hold  office 
m  thb  coimtry  but  in  accordance  with  public 
opmion :  not  the  opinion  of  a  limited  constituency, 
but  pMie  opinion.  But  is  the  composition  of  his 
Cabinet  in  accordance  witJi  public  opinion,  or  even 
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with  the  opinions  of  hb  best  supporters — ^the 
rational  middle-class  Tories  ?  Their  hope  can  only 
be,  that  he  will  jockey  or  out-manoeuvre  those 
whom  he  has  adopted  as  colleagues  mainly  to  pre- 
vent their  being  open  enemies. 

All  is  conjecture  and  hope.  The  time  is  not  come 
for  speech;  and  people  are  at  freedom  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  which  most  flatters  tlieir  wishes.  One 
man  says  that  Sir  Robert  must,  even  in  tlie  face  of  a 
falling  revenue,  have  made  up  his  mind  to  repeal 
the  malt-tax,  else  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  never 
would  liave  joined  his  government;  the  Duke  being 
pledged  to|the  repeal  of  that  impost,  and  liaving,  on 
this  very  point  formerly  refused  to  join  a  Peel  Cabi- 
net. "  If  this  be  the  case,"  says  another, "  then  Sir 
Robert  must  contemplate  a  swingeingproperty-tax, 
to  make  good  the  malt-tax  and  the  existing  defi- 
ciences."  "  No — Retrenchment  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,"  says  a  third;  "  a  reduction  of  the  army 
expenditure — ^Peel's  speeches  point  to  that — ^per- 
haps the  revision  of  the  pension-list,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  all  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions. 
Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  magnani- 
mously set  the  example  in  the  present  terribly 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  of  suggesting  a  ro- 
duction  of  some  of  those  enormous  pensions  whicli 
have  been  merited."  A  fourth,  conjectures  that  Sir 
Robert  means  to  make  Parliament  pui-cliase  the 
secret  of  Martin  Cavanagh,  the  fasting  Irislunan, 
and  communicate  it  to  the  master-manufacturerK, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  in  tlieir  employment  who, 
not  having  acquired  the  art,  first — and  very  natu- 
rally too — ^brought  to  perfection  by  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, are  starving  and  dying  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing towns.  But  this  might  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedient; for  if  the  people  once  get  the  trick  of  liv- 
ing without  food,  tiiere  must  be  another  entire  re- 
volution in  the  Com  Laws.  They  must  be  changed 
to  something  resembling  the  French  gabelky  a  tax 
by  which  the  poor  were  compelled  to  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  of  salt  from  the  Farmers-general, 
whether  they  needed  it  or  not,— and  which,  with 
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the  clearness  of  bread,  was  one  main  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Those  who  laugh  at  the  pur- 
chase of  Cavanagh's  secret,  pay  some  attention  to 
another  conjecture.  They  think  it  not  improbable 
that  Sir  James  Graham's  panacea  of  1830  may 
now  be  adopted,  and  financial  embarrassment  be 
relieved  by  at  once  cutting  ofTdO  per  cent,  from  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  This  does  not  seem  so 
improbable.  The  new  Home  Secretary,  like  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  would  formerly  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  Peel;  and  the  fair  inference  is,  that 
Sir  Robert  may  have  gained  him  liver  by  acceding 
to  a  plan  which  has  many  admlrem  among  the 
landlords,  were  it  only  practicable,  and  were  they 
guaranteed  against  shsoing  in  the  common  ruin, 
which  touching  the  fundholders  might  precipi- 
tate. 

Probable  as  each  of  the  ingenious  conjectures 
to  which  the  mystical  silence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gives  rise,  may  be,  our  original  supposition  ap- 
pears more  probable, — which  is,  that  Sir  Robert 
must  contemplate  the  possibility  of  cheating  his 
pigs  by  the  l^^rdemain  of  tiie  alidhig-scale,  and 
driving  them  gently  his  own  way,  while  they 
fancy  they  are  taking  the  opposite  course.  When 
Sir  Robert  asserts  that  in  his  Cabinet  there  is  to 
be  no  more  of  the  humbug  of  Open  Questions — 
that  "  nothing  is  to  be  proposed  here  that  it  may 
be  defeated  there;"  and  that,  having  once  made  up 
his  mind,  he  purposes  to  carry  out  his  policy 
with  energy  which  is  to  astonish  the  world— ^ 
we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it ;  though  this 
again  complicates  the  difficulty  and  perplexes  us 
about  who,  when  that  time  arrives,  are  to  be  the 
ins  and  who  the  outs  of  that  Cablhet ;  whether  Sir 
Robert  himself  and  Loid  Ellenborough  are  to  re- 
tire, or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull.  How  is  the  course  which  he  promises 
possible,  with  the  mixture  of  heterogenous  ingredi- 
ents which  he  has  gathered  round  him  ?  How  is 
united  and  energetic  action  possible  in  the  Peel 
government,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted ;  and 
which  party  is  next  Lent  to  swallowup  the  other  t 

Sir  Robert  Peel  can  give  no  satisfactory  reason 
io  the  country  for  the  mystery  which  he  main- 
tains, save  the  true  one,  nameljr,  that  what  he 
considers  sound  policy  forbids  plain  speaking. 
It  would  be  too  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
recent  premiersliip  to  avow  that  he  is  not  his  own 
master — that  he  must  have  time,  by  finesse  and  by 
the  strength  of  public  opinion,  to  get  rid  of  the  more 
bigoted  landowners,  and  to  force  lesser  men  to 
succumb.  The  Insolent  threat  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  may  not  be  forgotten  by  the  plebeian 
Premier,  but  the  time  has  not  come  to  resent  it. 
The  incubus,  personated  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  h  not  easily 
shaken  off,  and  the  Premier  is  a  very  patient  and 
prudent  statesman. 

Always  willing  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  believ- 
ing, with  Lord  Palmerston,  thatSir  Robert  Peel  has 
some  sound  convictions  on  the  subject  which  at  pre- 
sent agitates  the  public  mind,  we  were  desirous  to 
see  him  obtain  a  fair  trial.  But  by  the  construc- 
tion of  his  government  he  has  made  that  next  to 
impossible.    His  own  colleagues  preclude  it ;  and 


many  that  would  have  been  willing  to  give  a  fair 
and  patient  trial  to  Peel  can  have  neither  faith  nor 
hope  in  the  most  inveterate  of  the  monopolists 
If  he  had  possessed  any  personal  weight,  any  moral 
influence,  the  time  was  surely  come  when  he  was 
warranted  to  make  trial  of  it.   It  was  surely  equally 
easy,  and  would  have  been  far  more  manly,  to  ex- 
clude, than  to  include  with  the  hope  of  afterwards 
ousting — ^fof  no  one  hopes  to  convert  his  more  ob- 
noxious associates :  persons  hateful  to  the  countr}% 
and  opposed  even  to  those  small  changes  to  which 
Sir  Robert  himself  ia  tacitly  pledged.    But  he  has 
not  shown  even  the  pis^ve  courage  of  lying  by 
for  a  little  when  it  was  needful.    Was  he,  indeed, 
afraid  that  the  Com  Monopolists — ^the  Anti-Free- 
Trade  men— could  carry  ontiie  Grovenament  without 
him  ?  >  The  fear  had  been  more  reasonable,  that  he 
could  not  long  carry  it  on  with  them.    He  knows 
this ;  and  hence  iiie  true  reason  of  his  silence. 
This  much  is  fairly  dedudble  from  his  reply  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  when  pressed  to  unfold  hb 
policy.   His  mouth,  he  owns,  is  hermetically  sealed 
in  consequenee  of  something  "  Ln  the  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
Government."     Is  he  then  gagged  by  the  very 
(Government  he  has  just  formed  ?    Are  these  pe- 
culiar circumstances  those  which  forbid  him  l<» 
follow  out  his  own  policy  ?    The  Earl  of  Ripon  a 
a  "  circumstance,"  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  a 
**  circumstance,"  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  a 
huge  **  circumstance."    He  scorns  the  imputation 
of  being  the  subservient  tool  of  the  Tory  landlords- ; 
but,  if  an  uncontrolled  minister,  contemplating  im- 
portant changes  of  a  permanent  sort,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  existing  Com  La W,  why  has  he  at  the 
outset  trammelled  hhnself  ?    His  selection  of  eoJ- 
ieagues  has  damped  expectation  that  perhaps  va^ 
unwarranted.    Wliat  favourable  augury  is  to  be 
drawn  of  a  Government  comprehending  the  Puke 
of  Buckingham,  Knatchbull,  the  Eari  of  Rij^n, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and  with  »> 
little  to  counterbalance  them ;  although  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,in  hisanomalous  characterof  umpire, 
should  incline  to  the  Peel  side  t    Th©  cc«eeqaenfe 
is  already  seen  in  wider  discontent  and  more  ae* 
tive  agitation. 

The  line  of  argument  by  which  Sir  Robert,  in 
the  first  regular  parliamentary  skirmish  of  the 
WhigOpposition,  defended  his  ^ent  policy,8aToi!n 
too  much  of  the  trickery  of  which  he  is  geoe- 
i^lly  accused.  Retaliation,  a  fslr  hit  at  the 
Whigs,  is  but  sorry  argument  to  the  nation^  wh«n 
he  surely  cannot  ident^  with  the  Whigs.  Thtf»fi 
of  shuffling  is  im  worthy  and  paltry  ;  and  after  de- 
scending to  it.  Sir  Robert  lets  out  the  true  c»ui»  «f 
his  siletice,  namely,  those  "peculiar  eircumstanr^ 
in  the  formation  of  the  Government,*  whidi  mean- 
while gag  him.  He  must  have  time  for  cxaminatirw 
before  he  can  speak.  He  cannot  be  a  stranstr  t«' 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue ;  but  then  he  la  ijrw*- 
rant  of  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty  t^ 
be  established  with  Texas !  The  decay  or  ruin 
of  manufactures — ^the  general  and  severe  distrr* 
are  pretty  notorious;  but  Sir  Robert  nras*  fir«f 
know  about  what  amount  of  aid  the  Colonle*  may 
require  next  year,  before  a  remedy  can  be  provided  1 


WHAT  WILL  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  DO  ? 
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What,  it  was  pertinently  remarked  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  islie  to  learn  "from  ransacking  the  archives 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Foreign  Otfice  V  What 
has  the  Premier-expectant  been  about  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  he  is  so  miserably  ignorant?  Has 
he  not  been  a  member  of  Parliament  and  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  Conunons  all  that  time, 
when  not  actually  minister?  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  General  of  division  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  called  into  aotion,  who  pleaded  in  bar 
of  domg  his  duty  that  he  had  been  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  battle?  This  b  unworthy  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  He  is  an  imskilful  card-player  who 
finesses  over  much  ;  Sir  Robert  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  finessing, — and  he  errs  in  excess. 

This  display  of  party  tactics,  whichever  side  may 
have  excelled,  would  be  of  small  value,  and  good  fan 
enough,  if  a  sufiering  and  discontented  People  were 
not  farther  exasperated  by  evasion, — a  People 
who  claim  the  right  of  open  dealing  from  the  man 
who,  at  so  momentous  a  crisis,  has  been  bold 
enough  to  undertake  the  Government.  There  is, 
as  he  was  again  well  told  by  Lord  Palmerston,  **  a 
countiy  as  well  as  a  House  of  Commons  "  waiting 
to  learn  its  fate.— What  pity,  by  the  way,  that 
his  Lordship  and  his  friends  had  not  remembered 
this  fact  sooner ! — No  man  knows  better  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  public  opinion,  on  many  vital 
points,  and,  above  all,  on  the  Com  Laws,  is  par- 
tially or  unfairly  represented  in  Parliament, 
And  he  sometimes  professes  the  respect  for  public 
opinion,  which  must,  more  and  more,  mark  every 
enlightened  English  statesman.  The  result  of  the 
late  election  cannot  wholly  mislead  Sir  Robert  in- 
U)  the  belief  that  the  people  at  large,  or  that  even 
the  limited  constituency,  are  enamoured  of  dear 
bread  and  sugar,  and  heavy  taxation.  The  elec- 
tions, where  they  werenot  influenced  by  bribery  and 
intimidation,  were  a  momentary  petti^  expression 
of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  car- 
ried, by  some  reformers,  to  the  foolish  length  of 
punishing  themselves,  to  get  amends  of  faltering 
friends.  This  is  already  repented,  as  in  Sunderland, 
and  as  it  will  soon  be  in  all  other  places  where  the 
landlords  do  not  sway. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  all  this ;  and  perliaps 
it  is  as  weU  that  he  craves  time  to  make  up  his 
mind.  No  mind  that  he  durst  speak  out  now 
could  be  listened  to  with  satisfaction.  Stronger 
proofs  of  distress,  another  winter  of  agitation, 
may  be  required  to  pave  the  way  for  Sir  Robert's 
dexterous  compromise  between  the  Free-Traders 
and  the  Monopolists.  At  best  it  can>  we  fear, 
be  no  more  than  a  temporary  compromise ; 
yet  we  may  be  mistaken.  There  are,  spite  of  the 
awful  bugbears  in  the  Cabinet,  some  favourable 
symptoms  in  the  country.  The  middle-class  Tories, 
the  reasonable  part  of  them,  the  PeelUeg— and  they 
are  numerous — are  quietlymaking  up  their  minds  to 
follow  their  leader,  even  on  the  Corn-Law  question, 
to  the  extent  of  gradual  but  entire  repeal,  if  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  proved  to  require  the 
sacrifice.  They  are  come  the  length  of  saying,  that 
the  subject  is  difficult  and  complicated  t  now  the 
true  Tory  never  pleads  difficulty  or  ignorance  until 
preparing  to  give  way. 


The  Whig  Opposition  in  Parliament  has  not 
yet  assumed  a  definite  shape.  Loi-d  Palmerston 
did  his  part  well ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  as 
a  body,  the  ex-ministers  may,  before  Parliament 
re^assemble,  have  learned,  that  an  Opposition, 
to  be  eiFective,  must  be  of  a  very  difierent  char- 
acter from  any  party  Opposition  that  has  been 
seen  in  the  House  since  the  Revolution.  The  con- 
flict must  be  one  for  principles,  and  principles  alone, 
independently  of  factious  interests  or  triumphs. 
Nor  must  the  Whigs  halt  at  Free  Trade  and  the 
Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  withering  Finality 
doctrine  must  be  abandoned.  The  experiment  of 
Whigs  ruling  the  country  on  Tory  principles  has 
signally  failed.  Even  Lord  Palmerston  can  now 
discriminate  between  the  country  and  the  House 
of  Commons;  between  the  constituencies  and  the 
People.  There  is  a  beauty  even  in  one  month  s  re- 
tirement from  office;  things  appear  in  quite  a 
new  light.  The  ex-ministers,  if  not  all  ripe  for 
an  extension  of  the  Sufirage,  will  certainly  be  more 
easily  reconciled  to  the  Ballot  since  the  present  Tory 
majority  was  returned,  if  they  be  not  quite  ripe  fora 
mode  of  voting,  which,  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
passed,  they  thought  **  had  much  to  reconunend  it," 
and  which  was  meant  to  be  given,  when  it  so  easily 
might,  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  Re- 
form Bill.  But  the  Whigs  finding  themselves  so 
strong  in  the  country,  and  not  wishing  to  give  the 
People  more  power  than  the  nett  quantity  needed 
to  keep  themselves  in  place,  afterwards  repudiated 
the  Ballot.  They  have  now  paid  the  price  of  their 
mistake ;  which  is  ever  the  best  way  of  gaining 
useful  experience. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
reviving  manufactures,  and  falling  corn  markets 
relieving  the  sevei*e  pressure  of  distress,  and  lessen- 
ing agitation.  A  dismal  winter  is  in  prospect;  and^ 
with  the  general  suflering,  discontent  and  agitation 
must  increase ;  nor  do  we,  as  things  are,  wish  to  see 
peaceful  agitation  cease, whetherWhigs  or  Tories  be 
in  power.  It  has  long  been  the  chief  element  of  po- 
pular freedom ;  and  until  there  sliall  be  a  laige  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  gradually  embracingall,  and 
a  pure  electoral  system,  it  is  the  duty  of  Reformers 
to  keep  agitation  alive ;  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
leading  to  improvement,  through  tlie  only  channel 
open  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  the  Corn-Law 
agitation  abating,  there  is  little  chance.  Hunger 
will  keep  it  alive;  many  pressing  interests  require 
that  it  i^otdd  be  continued,  and  now  it  is  openly 
encouraged  by  the  late  government.  '  But  although 
the  com  and  the  other  monopolies  may  be  entitled 
at  present  to  take  precedence  in  point  of  date, 
there  are  principles  to  be  agitated  for,  of  equal 
importance.  The  Tories,  under  the  guidance  of 
Peel  and  the  pressure  of  necessity,  may  extinguish 
some  of  the  grosser  monopolies;  but  neither  Whigs 
nor  Tories  will,  without  a  stmggle,  give  the  only 
e£F6ctual  security  for  every  reform  that  is  required — 
for  the  permanent  means  of  all  improvement, 
whether  fiscal,  commercial,  or  social — namely,  a 
fair,  full,  and  free  representative  system,  which, 
besides  redressing  past  grievances,  may  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  injustice  under  some  new 
name. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Mr.  Charles  Herbert  having  written  to  the 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Bigsby^s  widow,  and  in 
iew  words,  but  with  all  the  address  and  delicacy  in 
lus  power,  appealed  to  his  paternal  feelings,  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Mrs.  Marion's  dwelling  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  directions  for  forwarding  his 
letter,  and  to  consult  this  sagacious  friend  about 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  Burke  Barker  s 
victim.  For  in  this  light,  Herbert  could  not  help 
considering  the  provincial  agent,  admitting  that 
he  might  in  part  have  been  ^e  dupe  of  his  own 
ambitious  vanity  and  imaginary  knowledge  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  arts  of  the  designing. 

Herbert  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  out  when  Mr. 
Gryphon  caUedupon  him,  with  those  morning  news- 
papers in  his  pocket,  containing  the  paragraphs 
quoted  in  our  last  chapter ;  though  his  chief  object 
was  to  remind  his  young  friend  of  the  engagement  he 
had  made  in  his  name  for  next  morning  with  the 
Duke  of  Plantagenet,  when  all  the  matters  in  de- 
bate were  to  be  concluded.  When  Herbert  simply, 
narrated  his  last  night's  adventures  as  they  had 
really  taken  place,  and  in  contrast  with  Mr. 
Burke  Barker's  gloss  or  "  Romance  in  real  lAfty* 
Gryphon,  between  amusement  and  anger,  ex- 
claimed, ^'Hang  the  fellow!  he  might  compro- 
mise us  with  the  Duke,  if  proper  precautions  are 
not  instantly  adopted :  but  I  am  a  match  for  him. 

He  is,  though,  an  infinitely  clever 

rascal — and  so  plausible  withal Ten 

thousand  pities  but  that  Barker  possessed  enough 
of  the  alloy  of  vulgar,  common-place  integrity  to 
give  his  reputation  tenuity  sufficient  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  world's  ordinary  handling — ^I 
do  not  stipulate  for  sterling  probity — ^high  princi- 
ple, nice  honour: — ^a  man  gets  on  well  enough 
without  these  qualities — we  are  no  longer  in  the 
times  of  chivalry." 

"  Would  not  gold  enough,  without  any  alloy, 
do  the  turn  ?'*  said  Herbert — **  if  my  friend  were 
believed  to  be  really  rich:  if  he  were  a  good  man  ?" 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  replied  Giyphon  with  a  shrewd 
smile,  "if  he  were  a  good  man." 

**0r  if  his. knaveries  were  practised  under  the 
common  conventional  sanctions — ^if  they  lay  in  the 
safe  line  of  stock-jobbing  tricks— or  gambling  in 
Mark  Lane,  or  in  any  sort  of  accredited  eerip  or 
omntttm— anything  that  good  men  call  spectdoHon.'' 

"  Ay,  ay,  indeed,"  returned  Gryphon,  now  laugh- 
ing freely.  "But  don't  be  satirical,  Mr.  Herbert. 
How  ill  you  understand  business  by  the  way !  You 
University  men  never  do,  in  the  large  way.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Barker  is  effectually  blown: — even  in 
the  House  I  don't  believe  he  could  have  passed 
muster,  although  the  Plantagenet  interest  had 
foisted  him  in." 

"  Who  is  satirical  now,  my  good  sir  ?" 

"  Simple  fact  of  his  Majesty's  Commons,  Mr. 
Herbert But  there  is  no  calculating 


upon  the  resources  of  a  man  like  Barker,  in  a  po« 
sition  which  he  understands  so  well  as  London,  and 
all  to  which  it  is  the  key.  If  he  issued  proposab 
for  a  company  for  depasturing  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  with  Alpaca  sheep,  he  would  find  people 
ready  to  take  shares, — ^possibly  a  hot  competition 
for  them.  Our  retired  suburban  capitalists  would 
peep  through  their  glasses  on  the  first  moon-Ught 
night,  and  fancy  the  thing  very  promising,  as  they 
saw  hills." 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Gryphon,  I  must  regret  him,"  said 
Herbert  with  feeling : — **  With  abilities  so  great, 
— accomplishments  so  brilliant, — a  knowledge  of 
men,  but  especially  of  the  weaknesses  and  bad  side 
of  human  nature,  which  looks  like  supernatural, — 
to  see  that  man  the  slave  of  the  lowest,  vilest  am- 
bitions,— capable  of  the  meanest,  basest  acts  to 
gain  a  paltry  object !  There  was  a  time  when  I 
should  have  been  proud  to  be  called  *  the  intimatf 
friend'  of  Burke  Barker." 

*^  Hang  his  cool  impudence !  Your  *  intimate 
friend ! '  From  the  commencement  of  his  break&st, 
until  the  conclusion  of  his  lunch  and  his  daily  duti- 
ful airing  with  her  Grace  and  her  poodle,  the  Duke 
potters  over  the  newspapers  till  he  has  pojBzle«l 
out  an  inconceivable  deal  of  that  daily  trash,  which 
it  is  astonishing  to  find  him  still  taking  for  goepeL 
If  he  fall  on  this  paragraph  it  may  prove  tionble- 
some  to  our  plans  and  your  prospects." 

"  Am  I  not  prudent  in  setting  small  stoic  by 
prospects  so  easily  damaged,  Mr.  Giyphon  t" 

"  Nonsense !  I  won't  hear  a  word  of  this  ;  the 
thing  can  easily  be  put  straight,  although  his  Grart 
should  scratch  his  shins  over  the  stumbling-block 
laid  in  his  way  by  the  accomplished  Mr.  Barker  :— 
pray  hear  me  out,"  he  continued,  seeing  Heibot 
about  to  speak, — ^*  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I 
will  take  no  refusal  from  you.  I  have  appealed 
to  the  ladies.  I  trust  to  their  superior  and  nicer 
discernment*  Besides  they  arc  parties — ^principals 
indeed  in  the  affair." 

Herbert  laugliing  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  shrewd 
friend,  at  once  agreed  to  this;  and  they  walked 
together  to  Marion's  door,  where  Gryphon  left  him. 

When  admitted  below,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
very  quietly,  feeling  that,  if  not  in  the  preeenoe, 
he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sacred  8ont>w« 
Marion  also  gently  opened  her  sanctum  to  his 
gentle  tap.  Her  spectacles  were  on ;  she  had  been 
reading  her  Bible,  which  lay  open  on  a  small  table 
by  the  darkened  window.  She  pointed  to  the 
inner  chamber  opening  from  her  watch-tower  pai^ 
lour,  and  made  a  sign  of  quiet ;  but  when  Herbert 
whispered  his  errand,  so  far  forgot  her  own  injunc- 
tion, as  to  exclaim,  though  still  in  a  soppieaned 
tone, — **  This  is  like yoursel',  sir! — ^kind and  good; 
and  ye  were  aye  good  and  kind ; — and  the  UeoBUur 
o'  the  Friend  of  the  stranger  and  the  widow,  and 
o'  tliem  that  have  none  to  help,  will  be  about  you« 
sir, — about  you  and  yours. ^Pussey,  ye  mialeard 
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limmer !  will  ye  haud  aflF  Mr.  Charles. — Od,  1*11 
take  the  tangs  to  ye.  What  cares  he  for  your 
phrasin'  and  purring  I" 

^  If  example  could  make  me  good,  if  warning 
could  make  me  thoughtful  and  thankful,  I  were 
the  most  grateful  of  men,"  replied  Herbert  in  an 
earnest  under-tone ; — **  but  I  do  care  for  pussey's 
fondness,  and  her  welcome  of  me  ;"  and  the  heart 
of  pussey^s  affectionate  mistress  glowed  and  melted 
as  Herbert  for  a  moment  caressed  her  grimalkin, 
a  condescension  she  did  not  fail  to  relate  to  Mrs. 
Charles, — ^politely  remarking,  while  Violet  laughed, 
^'  I  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it  in  you ;  but 
a  grand,  young  gentleman,  but  the  other  day  ca- 
pering about  in  tiie  Parks,  or  at  the  Clubs,  or  the 
hunts,  like  the  other  fashionable  light^horsemen, 
sprauchlin'  up  to  my  garret  to  write  a  letter  for  a 
poor  widow  woman,  and  dawting  my  pussey." 

For  that  poor  widow  Herbert  meanwhile  affec- 
tionately inquired,  and  was  answered  in  the  set 
terms,  "  As  well,  sir,  as  can  be  expected,"  to 
which,  however,  Marion  added,  "  Wonderfu'  weel, 
sir ! — ^wonderfu',  considering.  Indeed  I  fear,  Mr. 
Charles,  that  poverty  is  sometimes  a  great  cooler 
of  the  afiPections.  The  forlorn  thing  is  grieved  for 
her  silly  gudeman^  no  doubt,  but  doubly  so  for  the 
ill  terms  on  which  they  parted  yesterday  morning, 
never  to  meet  again  on  this  side  Jordan.  Oh,  sirs, 
but  we  are  short-sighted  creatures !  If  we  could 
but  look  forrit  a  wee  bit,  what  a  check  would  that 
be  on  our  angry  passions,  and  bridle  on  our  un- 
ruly tongues ! " 

'*  She  must  indeed  be  greatly  depressed,  poor 
woman,"  said  Herbert,  while  he  addressed  the 
letter  as  Marion  directed  him. 

''Ay,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  like  a 
flickerin'  o'  consolation  stealing  through  the  dark- 
ness of  sorrow,  which  is  just  so  muckle  the  better. 
She  maun  be,  and  very  naturally  too,  think- 
ing now  of  her  chance  of  being  tenderly  welcomed 
back  to  a  heiuy  comfortable,  parent-nest ;  and  ye 
canna  think  of  the  diversion  from  grief — ^for  I  dare 
not  call  it  comfort — ^that  a  bit  widow*s  mutch, 
that's  what  ye  call  a  cap  or  hoodm  Lon'on,  has  been 
to  her,  that  I  bought  this  morning,  and  the  bit 
black  brooch  she  had  among  her  trash — ^the  same 
Mrs.  Snipson  thought  no'  worth  pawning." 

Herbert  now  smiled,  though  gravely. 

'*  And  is  not  that  just  so  much  the  better,  Mr. 
Charles,  that  the  feeblest  spirit  finds  its  ain  suitable 
consolation.  Now,  if  your  dear  young  leddy  had 
lost  you,  sir— which  the  Lord  o'  his  mercy  forbid! 
— what  would  the  bravery  of  a'  the  widow  weeds 
in  Lon'on  have  been  to  her  bereaved  and  broken 
heart  r' 

'*  Truly,  these  ox^  gruesome  images  in  a  morning, 
Marion,"  replied  Herbert,  "  especially  to  those 
bound  like  us  on  melancholy  business.  The  In- 
quest is  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock,  you  are  aware." 

"  Ye'll  pardon  me,  Mr.  Charles,  but  ever  since  I 
handed  in  my  bit  looking-glass,  to  let  her  try  on 
her  widow  mutch  1'  the  bed,  and  saw  her  study  and 
admire  her  braid  hems,  I  have  been  speakalatin' 
in  my  ain  mind  on  the  utility  of  dress  and  adorn- 
menta  to  man,  and  especially  to  woman,  in  their 
fallen  estate,  or  at  least  to  the  friyolous  part  of 


them.  If  there  had  been  no  Fall  of  Man  from  his 
original  condition,  what  sort  o'  town,  I  wonder, 
would  this  same  big  Babylon  have  been  ?  Ne'er  a 
taUor,  nor  a  mercer,  nor  a  millender,  nor  a  hair- 
dresser in  it.  There  would  have  been  a  clean  an- 
nihilation, or  a  non-existence,  of  the  half  of  our 
present  human  avocations;  and  the  things  we 
prize  the  most  would  have  been  no  more  thought  of 
than  the  baby-clouts  that  lassie-bairns  busk  their 
Flander  dolls  wi'.  And  what  would  have  become 
of  aU  my  dainty  lady's  toilet-wark  ? — Weel  may 
they  ca'  it  UnUUf  for  hard  and  sair  do  they  toil 
themselves,  or  their  bond-slaves  for  them  toi7at  it : 
decoring  the  vile  body — ^pettlin'  up  food  for  worms." 

'*  Not  so  fast.  Mi's.  Linton,"  replied  Mr.  Her- 
bert, rising  to  go.  "  The  ho^  is  not  so  very  vile  ; 
and  I  plead  for  the  hair-dressers :  even  in  Paradise, 
ladies  would  have  braided  their  tresses, — Eve  at 
the  Fountain, — ^though  perhaps  their  hair-dressers 
might  be  their  lovers :  and  men  will,  I  hope,  shave 
their  beards,  even  after  the  millennium." 

^*  You  are  laughin'  at  a  daft  auld  wife's  clavera 
and  nonsense,  Mr.  Charles ;  and,  troth,  I  deserve 
it." 

**  No,  indeed  :  but  these  are  questions  for  grave 
Scotch  divines  ;  and  now  you  must  follow  me  to 
the  Inquest  in  good  time." 

'^  And  give  Mr.  Burke  Barker  back  his  siller — if 
he  appear.    To  me,  yestreen,  he  looked  like  a  man 

not  lang  for  this  world My  proud,  natural 

heart  rose  in  me,  sir,  at  the  thought  of  the  poor 
woman  he  has  bereaved  of  all,  being  beholden  to 
him,  were  it  but  for  a  bodle.  I  have  ordered  a' 
thing  frugally,  but  decently,  at  my  own  charge ; 
and  if  I  am  not  repaid  by  the  freends,  I  have 
stood  greater  losses  in  my  time." 

Herbert  admired  this  burst  of  honest  spirit; 
while  he  said  that  he  would  arrange  with  the  un- 
dertaker. 

'*  'Deed,  and  ye'U  do  nae  sic  thing,  ur,"  cried 
Marion  briskly.  "  This  is  to  be  my  job.  Besides, 
it's  aU  already  settled.  Hoot,  awa',  Mr.  Charles ! 
d'ye  think  a  young  gentleman  like  you  can  deal 
with  these  sharp  Lon'oners  like  me,  tliat's  been  up 
to  the  trap  of  a'  kin-kinds  o'  them  for  thirty  year  ? 
Na,  na  ;  ye  had  your  ain  way  yestreen,  and  I'se 
have  mine  the  day :  time  about  is  fair  play,  Mr. 
Charles."  And  the  peremptory,  and  somewhat 
purse-proud  old  lady,  jocosely  shut  her  door,  mut^ 
tering  blessings  on  her  parting  guest ;  and  at  the 
proper  hour  followed  him  to  the  Ship  Tavern, 
where  the  Coroner's  court  had  met ;  and  where  a 
reporter,  who  was  a  townsman  and  old  school-fel- 
low of  the  unfortunate  Bigsby,  had  taken  his  place. 
One  material  witness  failed  to  appear,  and  the  re- 
porter, to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Coroner, 
who  hotly  resented  his  interference,  suggested 
that  the  Court  should  be  adjourned  till  Mr.  Burke 
Barker  was  compelled  to  appear,  as  he,  the  re- 
porter, a  barrister,  on  the  part  of  the  deceased, 
wished  to  put  a  few  questions  to  that  gentleman. 

This  suggestion  could  not  be  attended  to.  A 
note  just  then  received,  addressed  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Cripps  to  the  Coroner,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke 
Barker  was  seriously  indisposed ;  that  he  had  been 
y^ry  ill  all  night,  and  that  fever  was  apprehended, 
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Inlity  to  the  sterling  ore  of  heaven-bom  Art,  Mrs. 
Cryppes?  Nature's  nobility,  Mrs.  Cryppes:  princes 
and  sovereigns,  madam,  have  bowed  to  musicians. 
My  great  Master,  Beethoven,  taught  them  to  know 
their  own  place.  See  him  on  the  promenade,  the  im- 
perial family  approaching!  See  Goethe!  see  the 
sneaking  Poet,  shrinking  aside,  and  doffing  his 
castor ! — ^but  the  Master,  what  says  he? — ^*I  crushed 
my  hat  more  furiously  on  my  head,  buttoned  up  my 
top-coat,  and  walked  with  my  arms  folded  behind  me 
right  through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd : — ^the  offi- 
cials made  a  lane  for  me, — Archduke  Rudolph  took 
off  his  hat, — ^the  Empress  saluted  me  the  first : — 
These  great  people  know  me.  It  was  the  greatest 
fun  in  the  world  to  me  to  see  the  procession  file 
past  Goethe.' — There,  ma'am,  there!  This  is  the 
homage  which  Rank  pays  to  Art!" 

"  Now  really,  Cryppes,  there  is  no  enduring  your 
nonsense/'  interrupted  the  lady,  "  Stuff"  your 
mouth  with  your  supper,  pray.  Would  you  ruin 
our  prospects  with  your  folly  ?  Beethoven,  indeed ! 
Are  you  Beethoven  ? — ^And  he  was  crazy  too,— 
what  did  he  ever  make  of  it  ?  Even  seven  hun- 
dred a-year,  properly  secured  for  my  life,  is  some- 
thing. Polly  turns  up  her  saucy  nose  to  be  sure, 
but  I  wish  the  great  Mrs.  Burke  Barker  may  never 
be  worse  off.  She  would  have  me  incite  dear 
Emmy  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that  old  rogue  Gryphon's 
pecuniary  arrangements,  and  refuse  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  abroad  with  these  cunning 
Herberts  ;  but  I  don't  see  what  we  would  take  by 
that.  As. well  my  daughter's  affections  be  se- 
duced from  itie  by  those  who  can  and  will  give  us 
something,  as  by  the  Barkers,  who  would  keep  her 
all  to  themselves." 

Our  Professor  had  experienced  too  many  of  the 
rubs  of  professional  life,  and  the  mischances  of 
ambitious  town  adventure,  to  be  altogether  indiffe- 
rent ^  to  prudential  considerations,  even  when  he 
talked  tlie  loudest  of  hb  exclusive  adoration  of 
Divine  AH,  But  the  longings  of  vanity,  and  any 
present  gratification,  always  with  him  predomi- 
nated over  prudence,  and  a  future  advantage,  no 
matter  how  great.  To  complicate  his  perplexity, 
a  certain  scheming  manager — ^may  the  gods  par- 
don him  ! — had  this  evening  excited  his  inordinate 
vanity  by  a  fresh  proposal  for  his  piece,  and  pro- 
pitiated his  previous  anger  by  the  blandest  apo- 
logies, and  promises  to  bring  out  his  Opera,  with- 
out delay,  in  the  highest  and  most  novel  style  of 
splendour  as  to  spectacle,  and  with  every  advan- 
tage possible,  from  the  first  appearance  in  it  of  the 
most  celebrated  foreign  singers  that  were  to  ap- 
pear during  the  season.  The  compositions  of  an 
old-fashioned  provincial  organist  of  the  school  of 
Handel,  did  not  promise  much ;  but  an  opera  by 
the  father  of  a  dashing  runaway  Countess,  about 
to  become  the  mother  of  a  ducal  race,  was  of  some 
mark  and  likelihood  to  a  man  distracted  to  find 
popular  amusements  for  an  unamusable  and  capri- 
cious fa^ionable  audience — a  man  in  despair  of 
having  the  boxes  properly  let.  The  overture  of 
the  manager,  and  the  brilliant  family  prospects  for- 
mally announced  that  morning  by  Dr.  Cryppes  to 
his  exulting  parents,had,  coming  together,  been  too 
xiiuch  for  the  Professor's  brain,  an(lthe  consequent 


excitement  had  produced  that  flood  of  musical  ideas 
which  had  cost  him,  in  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  his 
supper.  Yet  he  was  so  far  impressed  by  his  wife's 
representations,  as  to  come  down  a  peg,  though  be 
said,  **  If  my  daughter  possess  one  ^»ark  of  her 
father^s  soul.  Musical  Art  may,  in  the  fatare  re- 
presentatives of  the  House  of  Plantsgenet,  find 
munificent  patrons,  and  England  may  yet  see  some- 
thing deserving  of  the  name  of  a  National  Open. 
If  my  humble  contributions  at  the  commenoe- 
ment " 

*^  Humble  enough,  upon  my  honour,  Cryppes," 
interposed  the  lady ;  *'  you  have  a  head  and  so 
has  a  pin ! — I  wonder  what  keeps  me  from  thrust- 
ing your  whole  trash  at  once  into  the  fixe !  Yon 
have  kept  us  beggars  all  your  life  with  your  folly ; 
and  now,  when  my  daughter  the  Countess  is  abrat 
to  help  you  to  your  bread  ready  buttered,  pn 
must  fly  in  the  face  of  the  noble  family.  But  if 
you  are  a  fool,  I  am  not ;"  and  Mrs-Ciyppes  nodded 
her  head  many  times  with  a  most  provoking  air, 
as  if  she  had  taken  some  desperate  but  divertimr 
resolution ;  and  then,  seizing  the  poker,  she  gare 
the  fire  an  angry  rummage,  and  flounced  down. 

A  faint  suspicion  of  the  enormity,  the  petty 
treason  meditated  by  Mrs.  Ciyppes  against  her 
liege  lord,  did  steal  over  the  mind  of  the  Professory 
but  was  dismissed  as  something  too  monstiwis  to 
be  entertained.  His  sober  reason  suggested  that 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  no  more  capable  of  the 
unheard-of  crime  of  destroying  his  immortal  mas- 
ter-pieces, though  they  might  be  imagined  to  stand 
in  ^e  way  of  a  paltry  pecuniary  advantage,  than 
to  poison  the  great  composer  they  were  to  immor- 
talize; so,  merely  saying,  with  theatric  dignity 
and  stem  emphasis, — *^  Beware,  madam  !  beware, 
Mrs.  Cryppes!  there  are  bounds  to  forbearance*' — 
the  Professor  had  proceeded  to  the  sappex^-tabk 
to  finish  his  punch,  when,  enraged  at  the  implied 
defiance  and  menace,  Mrs.  Cryppes  sprung  up  like 
a  sudden  whirlwind,  crying,  ^'IllmiJce  a  cfeftring 
of  'em  once  and  for  ever." 

The  Professor^s  first  maddening  impube^  as  be 
dashed  down  the  second  tumbler  which  he  had  ju^ 
emptied,  was  to  assault  his  lady  in  a  style  going 
somewhat  beyond  the  moderate  correction  of  **  hn 
woman," — ^by  the  **  Baron,"  sanctioned  in  each 
cases  matrimonial  by  the  authority  of  Judge  Bai- 
ler. Nor  was  it  reason  that  restrained  the  im- 
pulse; but  rather  the  self-preserving  instinct  of 
an  author's  vanity,  wliich  made  him,  inatrad 
of  assaulting  his  wife,  dash  his  hands  into  the 
flames  to  rescue  some  part  of  the  bluned  and 
blotted  manuscripts,  which  he  threw  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  danced  upon,  while  his  lady  indulged  in 
half-forced  bursts  of  spitefol  and  tiinmpliant 
laughter,  crying,  ''Dance  away,  Czyppes!  will 
you  have  musici"  and  she  began  to  siog,  and  kept 
singing,  until  the  poor  man  dropi  upon  the  carpet 
as  if  suddenly  shot  dead.  This  made  the  lady 
change  her  note. 

At  this  instant  Mrs.  Burke  Barker,  looking  par- 
ticularly bulky,  entered  the  room  wrapped  up  in 
her  ermine-lined  satin  mantle. 

''What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  all  this!  Is  the 
chimney  on  fire  ?    Is  my  father  ill  V* 
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"Only  mod,  I  believe,"  replied  Mrs.  Cryppes, 
sulkily  but  faintly,  and  bending  to  assist  her  pros- 
trate lord.  **  I  merely — ^he  provoked  me  so— Uirew 
a  quantity  of  the  lumber,  with  which  your  father 
will  litter  the  place,  into  the  fire — the  scrawls  he 
was  to  send  to  that  canning  vagabond  at  the 
Opera  House,  to-morrow,  who  blarneys  and  but- 
ters him  up  for  his  own  ends,  that  he  is  a  Rossini, 
and  a  Weber,  and  aU  manner  of  Bta£F. — Gret  up, 
Cryppes,  here  is  Mrs.  Barker  come."  But  Cryppes 
did  not  stir ;  and  mother  and  daughter  both  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  the  former  violently. 

"For  any  sake,  mother,  be  quiet,  and  don't 
make  a  scene  before  the  people  of  the  house.  Help. 
me  to  raise  papa,  and  he  will  do  well  enough ;  but 
first  put  this  parcel  carefully  out  of  the  way.  How 
I  wish  poor  Jack  were  here  to-night,  he  could  be 
so  useful  to  me  at  this  time.  Stay,  papa  is  com- 
ing round  now  " — she  raised  her  father^s  head — 
**  and  you  must  call  a  coach — a  roamjf  double  coach, 
and  come  instantly  with  me,  mother :  I  have  things 
to  teU  that  will  horrify  you."  This  Mrs.  Barker 
hoarsely  whispered,  while  bathing  her  father's 
temples. 

'^  My  daughter,  the  Countess!"  half  screamed 
Mrs.  Cryppes.  **  Has  Emmeline, — ^the  abandoned 
wretch, — ^has  she  eloped,  then?" 

''Hush,  mother,  for  Heaven's  sake;  you  have 
another  daughter,  though  you  seem  to  forget  that. 
Emmeline  is  well  enough — safe  under  the  wing 
of  the  Herberts ; — ^will  be  well  enough  for  herself 
and  them,  whatever  becomes  of  me— of  the  most 
ill-used  and  unhappy  wonmn,  this  night,  in  Lon- 
don! Barker  has  deserted  me,  mother! — ^I  am 
certain  he  has, — without  leaving  me  even  a  mes- 
sage or  one  sixpence !" 
This  affectionate  mother  half  shrieked,  **  The 

d villain ! — ^but  I  always  had  a  very  bad  opinion 

of  him.  He  was  so  high  and  mighty,  too— such  a 
wonderful  man — ^he  despised  my  son.  Jack — ^the 
best  of  all  my  children — ^my  dear  Quintiu,  who 
was  ever  affectionate  and  dutiful  to  me." 

^  You  have  reason  to  say  so,"  returned  Mrs. 
Barker,  in  a  satirical  tone. 

*'  Hand  over  my  salts,  Mrs.  Barker ;  your  father 
is  coming  round ;  but  he  is  so  conceited  and  obsti- 
nate— ^he  feigns  ill  just  to  tease  me."  The  Profes- 
sor was  giving  signs  of  returning  sensibility,  and 
Mrs.  Barker,  thinking  chiefly  of  her  own  affairs, 
and  no  longer  greatly  alarmed  for  her  father's  con- 
dition, again  urged  her  mother  to  accompany  her — 
every  moment  was  precious.  *^  We  can  perhaps  save 
a  few  trifles  in  the  general  wreck,"  she  whispered, 
and  Mrs.  Cryppes  pricked  up  her  ears.  "  We 
shall  lock  up  papa,  and  send  Edmund  to  him  as 
we  go  along.  It  was  rash,  though,  to '  buni  his 
compositions,  poor  old  man!  but  he  is  coming 
finely  round  now." 

Mrs.  Cryppes,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  flut- 
tered by  his  swoon  or  fit,  and  who  was  now  as- 
sured of  her  husband's  recovery,  became  enraged 
npon  her  own  account.  **  Rash,  Mrs.  Barker ! — 
rash,  did  you  call  your  mother : — ^we  are  all  rash 
hetimes ;  but  your  mother  will  not  be  quite  so 
rash  as  to  accompany  yon  in  your  pretty  expedi- 
tion, ma'am,    D'yebeft^?  Crj-ppesJ  get  up,  vfi\\ 


ye.  Your  wonderful  son-in-law,  the  great  orator, 
Mr.  Burke  Barker,  who  was  to  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  a  Lord  Chancellor,  has  bolted ; 
just  what  I  always  expected  of  him, — ^the  great 
man! — ^the  wonderful  genius,  that  despised  my 
boy.  Jack — ^left  his  fine  lady  wife  there,  to  go  on 
the  parish — ^for  she  shan't  come  on  us,  I  can  teU 
her." 

^  1  have  deserved  this — ^but,  mother,  not  horn 
you ! "  replied  the  wretched  daughter  and  deserted 
wife,  in  a  hollow  whisper  ;  and  she  unconsciously 
put  the  empty  tumbler,  lately  used  by  her  father, 
to  her  parched  and  burning  lips. 

**  Don't  be  so  furious,  Mrs.  Barker,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, in  a  calmer  tone.  ^  There,  Cryppes,  you  are  on 
your  feet  again ;  lean  down  on  the  couch,  and  com- 
pose yourself;  what  a  fool  you  are,  to  be  sure."  Mrs. 
Cryppes  was  by  this  time  revolving  that  if  she  lost 
her  Professor,  that  *'  infernal  screw.  Gryphon,"  as 
she  termed  the  duke's  confidential  agent,  might 
fiincythat  a  much  smaller  annuity,  orretiringallow- 
ance,  might  serve  for  theProfessoi^s  amiable  widow, 
**  It  was  all  your  own  fault,  you  know.  But  see 
the  end  of  the  Barkers — ^ha !  ha !  ha ! "  and  Mrs. 
Cryppes  laughed  scornfully.  ^^  What  claim  have 
you  on  us,  ma'am  ?  What  have  you  and  your  hus- 
band done  for  me  or  for  my  family,  save  to  come 
between  us  and  my  daughter,  the  Countess,  and 
her  husband — ^your  great  and  wonderful  husband 
and  you." 

The  overwrought  passions  of  Mrs.  Barker  now 
first  fairly  gave  way,  and  she  fiercely  exclaimed — 
"  Yes,  he  was  great — great  and  wonderful — fHjf 
husband ;  and  you  have  been  his  ruin  among  you 
—curse  you  for  it — curse  you  all !  '* 

Mrs.  Cryppes,  who  now  sat  by  her  husband,  af- 
fectionately holding  his  hand,  stared  at  her  furious 
daughter  for  a  few  seconds,  ere  she  said, — ^''I  fancied 
you  had  more  sense,  Polly.  Be  off  now,  and  at- 
tend to  your  own  affairs,  I  advise  you, — if  you  can 
get  a  few  trifles  off  safely,  I  shall  try  to  take  care 
of  them  for  you,  though  if  I  were  personally  seen 
or  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  business,  my  daugh- 
ter, Emmelkie *' 

*^  My  Emmeline,  my  child,  my  darling  Countess," 
whispered  the  Professor,  whose  mind  evidently 
wandered,  and  he  fixed  his  vacant  and  yet  wild  eyes 
on  his  elder  daughter.  Then  all  at  once,  as  if 
moved  by  sudden  recollection,  he  half  rose,  as  if 
going  to  the  fire-place,  and  next  smote  upon  hb 
forehead. 

^  Now,  Cryppes,  no  more  of  that  nonsense,  if 
you  please, — I  really  won't  stand  it.  What  mat- 
ter about  that  trumpery  music,  when  here  is  your 
daughter  deserted  by  her  vagabond  husband,  like 
a  pariah  pauper,  and  left  to  disgrace  us  all ;  what 
will  the  Plantagenet  family ^" 

*'  Mr.  Burke  Barker  fled !"  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
fessor, overwhelmed  by  this  fresh  calamity.  He 
had  ever  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
son-in-law's  abilities,  and  his  gentlemanly  charac- 
ter, as  he  called  Barker's  specious  manners.  While 
Barker's  tone  of  character  only  cowed  and  angered 
his  vulgar  mother-in-law,  whom  he  treated  with 
hardly  disguised  contempt,  he  had  inspired  Cxyppe« 
}vith  respect  and  eoinething  like  affection. 
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**  Mr.  Burke  Barker  flee, — abandon  his  wife  and 
his  position ! ''  he  repeated,  raising  himself  as  if 
he  had  been  thunderstmck,  and  fixing  his  inquir- 
ing, bewildered  eyes  on  his  daughter. 

"  Barker  has  bolted,  sir, — ^this  evening, — ^taking 
all  the  cash  and  valuables  he  could  muster  with 
liim.    Ask  your  daughter  else.*' 

"  My  mother  lies  /"  shrieked  Barker's  frantic 
wife  in  the  hissing  whisper  of  a  fury,  **  Barker 
has  not  deserted  me, — ^he  will  do— he  has  done  no- 
thing to  touch  his  honour ;  who  among  your  Plan- 
tagenets — the  alliance  which  he  obtained  for  your 
daughter — is  to  be  compared  with  Burke  Barker  ?** 
"  Leave  my  presence,  you  bold,  unnatural 
hussey,"  roared  Mrs.  Cryppes.  **  You  will  dare  to 
call  your  mother  liar,  you  audacious  woman,  you ! 
A  pretty  wife  Barker  has  had  of  you,  to  be  sure  ! 
no  wonder  he  has  left  you ; — and  you  to  sit  there, 

Cryppes,  and  hear  your  wife  insulted ! Have 

you  Ae  soul  of  a  cheese-mite  ? 0,  if  my  son. 

Jack,  were  here!*'  and  Mrs.  Cryppes  proceeded  to 
get  up  a  sobbing  fit. 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad  among  you,'*  exclaim- 
ed the  Professor,  noW  grasping  his  aching  head 
with  both  hands, — ^while  his  daughter,  wrapping 
herself  hurriedly  In  her  cloak,  as  if  it  were  armour 
against  Fate,  abruptly  ran  out  and  down  stairs. 
This  brought  her  mother  suddenly  to  her  senses, 
and  she  followed,  calling  in  a  voice  wonderfully 
composed,  or  wonderfully  pitched  to  the  ear  of 
the  House, — ^the  lodging  house,  "  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  you,  Mrs.  Barker.  Let  me  get  my  bon- 
net,— ^the  Countess  will  accompany  us."  She  fol- 
lowed her  daughter  to  the  nesrt  coach  stand,  and, 
without  another  word  being  interchanged,  hired 
a  vehicle  intended  to  do  the  office  of  a  baggage 
waggon,  while  the  Professor  was  left  thus  to  solilo- 
quize. **  Barker  ruined,  and  fled, — ^my  son,  Quin- 
tin,  in  disgraceful  imprisonment, — ^but  of  that  all 
Europe  shall  yet  ring  I — ^my  daughter  Susan  degrad- 
ing her  family  by  a  low  marriage.  And  my  opera ! 
— my  wife — ^But  I  repudiate  her !  Never  again 
shall  your  mother,  my  Countess,  share  Professor 
Cryppes's  bed  or  board. — Grandfather  of  a  line 

of  illustrious  patrons  of  music Gad  I 

there  is  some  peg  sadly  wrong  here,"  continued 
the  wandering  musician,  tapping  his  skull,  *^I  fan- 
cied I  saw  Emmeline  before  me, — ^my  last  hope, — 
the  jewel  of  her  house." 

The  Professor  had  fallen  into  the  stupor  of  ex- 
haustion, rather  than  into  refreshing  sleep,  by  the 
time  that  his  lady  and  her  daughter,  so  lately  bel- 
ligerent powers,  but  again  united  by  a  sound  policy, 
had  reached  Mr.  Barker's  door. 

To  their  mutual  dismay  he  had  preceded  them; 
and  the  cab-driver,  and  afterwards  himself,  were 
now  attempting  to  force  admittance  into  the  blaz- 
ing, enchanted  castle,  which  seemed  to  contain  no 
inmate.  Mrs.  Cryppes,  with  ready  ingenuity, 
would  have  thrown  all  blame  on  the  servants,  but 
Mrs.  Barker,  with  farther-seeing  sagacity,  imputed 
the  whole  to  a  mistake,  which  she  explained ;  and 
Barker,  ready  to  sink,  was  far  too  ill  and  too 
wretched  to  make  any  observation,  even  when  he 


his  return,  which  falsified  all  her  own  and  her 
mother's  suspicions,  awoke  some  remorse,  and  er«i 
tenderness  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  who,  whDe  she 
assisted  him  to  throw  off  his  sdll  wet  ciothea- 
and  to  get  to  bed,  and  gave  him  water,  for  which  h 
cried— could  not  help  expresnng  her  fniipriae  and 
alarm.  Had  he  attempted  suicide  ?>-^  had  fer- 
tainly  been  in  the  water. 
"  Good  God !   Barker,  have  you  been  in  the 

water?  and  you  are  burning " 

^Inthe/r0andinthewater,"heTeplied.  "Bat 
leave  rae  in  quiet,  Maria — and  don't,  I  entwat,  fct 
your  mother  near  me — ^I  shall  be  better  to-momir 
—don't  alarm  yourself  needlessly— I  waa  mtf\x 
dragged  into  the  water  by  the  litUe  madman  irith 
whom  I  left  the  house— and  rescued,  of  all  men, 

by  Charles  Herbert Yon  will  sw 

it  all  in  the  morning  papers.    Good  ni^t,  no«- 
and  don't  sit  up." 

•*  Good  night^but  I  must  sit:"  and  Mis.  Bnrk? 
Barker  kissed  her  husband's  burning  brow  with 
something  of  pity  and  fondness,  and  aecretlr  r^ 
pented  all  her  sins  of  that  night  against  him,  and 
hoped  that  something  might  still  save  them.  ^  Ba> 
ker  was  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  talents— oDuld 
make  himself  so  nsefiilto  any  party" and  forth- 
with she  went  to  listen  to  her  mothei^s  propoial  still 
to  secure  the  plate.  It  could  eanly  be  mtoifi  if 
necessary, — ^but  was  better  to  be  placed  in  aalftr, 
whatever  should  occur.  Mrs.  Barker  offered  no  op- 
position ;  indeed  the  original  scheme  had  been  Kt^ 
own.  She  saw  her  mother  depart,  in  the  hackne}* 
coach  which  had  brought  her,  with  a  load  of  pillage, 
and  then  took  her  place  in  the  room  adjoining  hef 
husband's,  to  wait  the  return  of  her  servantafroiB 
the  theatre,  and  send  Dobbs  for  a  snrgeott. 

Next  morning  the  summons  of  the  Covooer, 
served  upon  Barker,  first  apprized  his  wife  of  the 
fate  of  Bigfiby ;  and  in  part  accounted  to  her  fis- 
her husband's  distress  of  mind.  &9ie  ahnddeicd 
herself  for  an  instant  at  the  catastrophe. 

The  Coroner,  notwithstanding  Barker's  tSBOft, 
refused  to  adjourn  the  inquest ;  and  indeed  the  e^- 
dence  of  the  boatmen,  and  of  Herbert  and  Uuvn, 
was  clear  enough  as  to  the  manner  of  fiigt^y ' 
death;  and  the  verdict,  •'Drowned  himself  in  the 
Thames  during  a  fit  of  temporary  insanitv,"  «»< 
after  all  the  true  one;  since  it  was  no  bosintf^ ^ 
Mr.  Coroner's  to  trace  the  clauses  which  had  pp*- 
duced  the  fatal  temporary  aberration  of  nuod. 
Marion  produced  firom  her  ample  pockets  a  pair  <^ 
scissors  which  might  have  represented  those  of  the 
Fates,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  girt  to  the 
widow:— and  then  all  was  over;  and  in  another 
hour  the  remains  of  poor  Bigsby  were  added  to  ^ 
mouldering  heaps  of  a  London  burying-grMUid.  h 
was  a  mournful  duty  to  Charles  Httbeit  to  attend 
as  chief  mourner.  His  only  associate,  mve  th** 
undertaker's  men,  was  Mr.  Snipson,  the  tailor*  wb» 
generously  lost  a  couple  of  hours  of  time,  and 
exposed  his  best  black  suit  to  the  dbattctB  M » 
showery  day,  in  pa3ring  this  respect  to  his  l«t** 
lodger;  or  in  «* lighting  a  oandle  to  the  deril'**- 
his  wife  described  a  piece  of  decent  hypoeiisy,  BMtft 
to  conciliate  rich  Mrs.  Linton. 


perceived  a  basket  of  plate  standing  packed  in  the 

hall  as  if  ready  to  be  carried  off.   His  condition—  |     The  various  melandioly  engagemflitt}  o^  ^ 
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morning  had  unfitted  Herbert  for  study ;  and  he 
lounged  about  in  the  Careen  Park  till  the  hour  he 
hftd  appointed  to  meet  at  a  bookfleller^s  shop  with 
Gryphon,  and  walk  with  him  to  Chelsea. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mr.  Gryphon  kept  true  tryst.  He  was  very 
caicfully  dressed  in  his  dinner  suit,  and  looked 
in  good  spirits,  and  altogether  remarkably  well. 
Charles  Herbert  also  recovered  his  spirits  on  their 
walk;  and  they  sat  down  to  dinner  a  cheerful 
and  even  gay  portte  quarrity  agreeing  to  put  off  the 
grand  debate  tiU  they  were  assembled  at  the  tea- 
table.  Everything  went  off  well.  A  showery 
morning  had  ended  in  a  splendid  evening,  and 
everything  was  in  harmony.  Marion's  Tweed  sal* 
mon  was  perfection ;  the  pretty,  becoming  cap, 
which  Violet  had  oonstraoted  for  Mrs.  Herbert, 
was  exquisite ;  and  that  lady,  who  liked  pretty  caps, 
and  looked  well  in  them,  said,  *^  It  was  almost 
too  smart  to  he  thrown  away  on  old  Gryphon.'* 
That  gentleman,  seeing  to-day,  in  Mrs.  Herbert, 
an  ally  in  the  furtherance  of  his  project^  looked 
upon  her  with  unwonted  complacence.  He  had 
long  known  that  the  spoiled  widow  of  his  client, 
the  late  rich  East  India  Director,  was  a  very  pretty 
little  woman,  in  excellent  preservation,  though  en- 
dowed, as  he  thought,  with  sufficient  hamUur.  But 
this  day,  Mrs.  Herbert's  manners  to  himself  were  as 
complacent  and  engaging  as  they  had  usually  been 
distant  and  reserved,  though  scrupulously  polite. 
She  was  even  studiously  complacent ;— «nd  a  man 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  discovery  soon  finds 
out  when  a  woman  wishes  either  to  repress  or  en- 
coorage  his  attentions.  He  began  to  have  a  vague 
idea  that  he  had  always  done  Mrs.  Herbert  injus- 
tice, or  that  she  was  not  the  person  he  had  fancied, 
httt,  in  reality,  the  gentle,  sweety  and  serene  femi- 
nine creature  that  her  step-son  s  reverence  and  fond 
affection  had  ever  indicated. 

Mr.  Gryphon  had  certainly  not  of  late  seen 
this  lady  to  the  same  advantage.  Since  her  resi- 
dence at  Chelsea,  and  changed  mode  of  life,  she 
had  improved  in  appearance.  Her  delicate  propor- 
tions were  fuller  and  rounder;  her  complexion 
clearer  and  more  delicate;  her  looks  and  eyes 
softer— and  they  were  ever  soft.  Mrs.  Herbert's 
meetings  with  Mr.  Gryphon,  since  the  death  of  her 
hnsband,  had  all  been  on  business,  and  generally 
on  annoying  business ;  and  she  had  perhaps  owed 
the  astute  and  cool-headed  lawyer  a  slight  grudge 
for  his  interference  and  disapprobation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary will  made  by  her  husband,  which  left 
his  son  nearly  dependent  upon  her  generosity  or 
whim.  Now,  this  circumstance  was  buried  among 
past  things.  She  had  lost  with  her  fortune  the 
power  improperly  confided  to  her ;  and  the  ever- 
remaining  proof  that  she  had  not  abused  it,  was 
the  warm  and  confiding  affection  of  Herbert  and 
his  Tvife  for  their  step-mother,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  same  freedom  and  cordiality  as  with 
a  beloved  elder  sister. 

Mr.  Gryphon  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
lively  words  addressed  to  him,  when,  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  Mrs.  Herbert, 
smiling  irreeistiblv,  said,  *<  Don't  be  long,  my  gal- 


lant ally — ^for  I  am  resolved  that,  with  your  aid, 
I  shall  conquer." 

He  lost  not  a  moment^  after  the  gentlemen  were 
left  to  their  wine,  of  commencing — ^  I  had  no  idea 
of  how  charming  a  woman  Mrs.  Herbert  is-^ven 
yet." 

**  Even  yet !  my  good^  sir,"  returned  Herbert, 
laughing.  **  What  does  the  chill  qualification  of, 
even  yet,  mean?" 

'*  Why,  she  looks  not  more  than  twenty-seven  ; 
and  must  be,  let  me  see        " 


« 


My  mother's  personal  beauty  is  her  least 
charm. — I  scarcely  now,  I  fear,  think  very  much 
about  even  my  wife's  fresher  beauty.  I  somehow 
am  in  love  with  the  one— and  love  both  for  their 
altogethemees." 

"  What  a  happy  fellow  you  are,  Charles  I — ^you 
may  well  afford  to  forgive  him,  if  an  old  bachelor, 
after  a  family  visit  of  this  sort,  should  be  a  thought 
envious." 

*'Not  envious,  but  mnuUms; — get  such  a  home 
for  yourself-— only  as  much  richer  as  you  like— 
and  don't  envy  your  friend,"  returned  Herbert, 
believing  what  he  reconmiended  utterly  impossible ; 
though  Gryphon  deserved  a  good  wife,  because 
he  was  likely  to  make  an  amiable  and  reasonable 
woman  happy. 

^  Mrs.  Herbert  wont  to  be,  or  else  I  imagined 
so,  rather  on  the  high  ropes  with  me ;  but  to-day 
she  is  more  than  civil,  she  is  almost  kind ;  and 
what  a  change  does  kindness  to  one's  dear  self 
make  in  any,  the  plainest  woman  1" 

"  Anticipating  your  suit,  perhaps,  and  letting 
you  perceive  that  she  means  to  be  gracious,"  re- 
plied Herbert. 

"  My  suit! "  faltered  the  usually  steady  lawyer, 
with  the  look  of  momentary  confusion  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  that  a  man  of  his  character 
ever  does  make  to  a  modest  blush.  Their  eyes  met ; 
and  Herbert,  for  once,  read  a  lawyer's  hidden  and 
incipient  secret  in  his  guilty  face. 

"  Ah,  you  mean  my  suit  for  the  Plantagenets," 
said  Gryphon,  recovering  himself.  **  Ay !  she  is 
on  my  side,  I  know — one  strong  proof  of  her  dis- 
cernment." 

"*  And  there's  more  sympathy,' "  quoted  Herbert, 
laughingly;  but  Mr,  Gryphon  was  musing  over 
his  claret.  Though  he  called  himself  by  implica- 
tion an  old  bachelor,  he  had  in  fact  been  a  widower 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  death  of  his 
wife  had  well-nigh  driven  the  hard-looking  lawyer 
distracted ;  and  the  calamity  had  not  been  sur- 
mounted for  many  years.  The  remembrance  of 
his  short-lived  domestic  bliss  was  still  at  times  as 
vivid  as  ever  ;  and  such  reminiscences  had  often,  of 
late,  been  renewed,  when,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
he  visited  the  Herberts.  For  many  years  Gry- 
phon had  been  a  systematic  play-goer  and  patron 
of  the  drama  in  his  own  way.  There  had  been  a 
freedom  and  sociality  about  the  theatre,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  which,  when  as  yet  pewteel 
clubs  were  not,  formed  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the 
domestic  circle.  But,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became 
fonder  of  his  own  fireside.  Many  of  his  early  fa- 
vourites had  died  out  or  disappeared  from  the 
scene ;  and  actors  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
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been.  The  taste  of  every  inveterate  play-goer  is,  in 
a  great  degree,  conventionaL  No  new  actor,  even 
though  really  superior,  can  ever  fill  the  place  of 
Liston,  or  Incledon,  or  Emery,or  Kemble,  or  Abing- 
don, or  Farren,  to  an  old  pky-goer,  whose  first  love 
they  have  been.  In  the  approaching  season,  Mr. 
Gryphon  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  avoid 
the  theatre  altogether.  It  was  becoming  an  annoy- 
ance to  sit  out  a  play,  and  painfully  to  contrast  the 
new  twinkling  stars  with  the  vanished  lustres  of 
Old  Drury.  Yet  the  prospect  of  his  long  solitary 
evenings  was  lonely ;  and  one  couldnot  every  night 
of  the  week  play  backganmion  with  old  Joe  Smith. 
Here  seemed  the  very  woman  to  brighten  a  home  ; 
though  young-looking,  not  young ; — found  in  a 
happy  home  that,  though  to  it  she  lent  so  great  a 
charm,  could  spare  her  to  another  where  she  would 
hold  the  first  place.  One  of  Gryphon's  great  matri- 
monial misgivings,  for  he  had  several,  was  on 
the  score  of  temper — and  here  he  was  safe.  His 
own  outward  bearing  was  not  of  the  softest ;  and 
he  could  judge  very  fairly  of  the  real  tempers 
of  men  under  all  exteriors;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  in  the  lovely  sex,  under  the  most  creamy 
and  velvety,  or  sugar-frosted  manners,  ladies 
sometimes  conceal  qualities  the  most  fatal  to  the 
forbearance,  and  ease,  and  companionable  cheer- 
fulness which  was  all  he  promised  liimself  in  a 
wife.  But  here  were  unimpeachable  sweetness  of 
disposition,  united  to  lively  intelligence  and  ele- 
gant manners,  and  a  really  remarkable  share  of 
personal  loveliness— for  her  years.  And  Mr. 
Gryphon  wished  these  were  more,  and  her  beauty 
less;  for  then  his  chance  were  the  better  of 
obtaining  so  delightful  a  domestic  companion. 
But  the  modest  Mr.  Gryphon  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lawyer,  and  a  wealthy  man,  and  he 
did  not  quite  despair.  This  charming  widow  was 
comparatively  poor  and  dependent ;  and  her  tastes 
were  what  is  called  refined,  and  her  habits  had 
long  been  expensive  and  self-indulging.  Mr. 
GryphoR  had  too  much  sense  and  manhood  to 
think  of  buying  or  bribing  any  lady  to  be  his  wife ; 
but  Mre.  Herbert,  well  and  cheerfully  as  she  had 
borne  adversity,  was,  he  knew,  not  insensible  to 
those  agremens  of  life,  to  which  Charles  Herbert 
and  his  wife,  wrapt  in  the  rapturous  bliss  ef  their 
mutual  attachment — all  the  world  to  each  other- 
still  appeared  indiflFerent.  They  might  not  per- 
haps always  continue  so,  philosophers  as  they  were, 
—and  their  mother  had  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  well-regulated  luxury,  as  her  present 
Plantagenet  leanings  demonstrated.  Gryphon 
thought  all  the  better  of  the  lady  for  entertaining 
those  tastes  which  he  shared  and  could  afford  to 
gratify  in  her.  So  he  mused,  as  he  cracked  fresh 
filberts ;  and  remarked  that  his  old  housekeeper 
paid  no  attention  to  the  dessert,  which  was  always 
neglected  where  there  was  not  a  lady. 

Herbert,  who  knew  by  experience,  that  Gry- 
phon liked  to  give  his  friends  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
and  to  indulge  himself  with  one  or  more,  now  pressed 
another  bottle  of  the  best,  and  now  very  old, 
vintage  of  his  late  father's  diminished  cellar  ;  but 
Gryphon,  though  praising  the  claret,  protested  that 
be  would  not  be  kept  longer  from  the  side  pf  hie 


fair  ally.  *'  If  I  had  your  motive  to  move,  Charley 
my  friend,  I  should  become  a  Frenchman — go  vS 
with  the  ladies,  sir ! " — ^which  gaUant  speech  Her- 
bert instantly  repeated  in  the  drawing-room. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  appeared^  Violet  took 
her  post  by  the  old-fashioned  round-about  tea-tabk 
used  in  this  house — one  of  much  ease,  though  of 
narrow  dimensions  and  few  domestics.  She  wished 
to  cause  no  delay  in  the  business  of  the  eveninr, 
the  gentlemen  proposing  to  return  to  their  re^)ec- 
tive  chambers, — Herbert,  to  be  ready  for  his  studio 
in  the  morning. 

Herbert  made  his  stepmother  take  his  wife's 
place  at  the  piano,  saying  to  Mr.  Gryphon,  ^I  «ia 
a  stoic  to  music  save  when  I  steal  out  here  to  *•  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri,'  so  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  & 
minute  from  the  practice  of  my  last  new  sod^. 
Play,  mother,  if  you  please,  the  accompaniment  ul 
my  present  favourite." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  you  may  surely  select  aomethhs 
more  classic  than  that  simplest  of  aU  simple  Scot- 
tish melodies  to  entertain  Mr.  Gryphon :  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  music  he  will  relish." 

*^I  should  not  wonder  if  the  play-house  had 
corrupted  his  taste.  Has  it,  Mr.  Gryphon,  taught 
you  to  prefer  art,  and  low  art  too,  to  the  lovelier 
nature  ?  It  usually  does ;  but  never  mind,  mother : 
we'll  try  to  regenerate  him.  .  .  •  The  kdr 
does  not  admire  this  simple  style  of  mnsic  heiad^ 
to  tell  you  truth,  Mr.  Gryphon ;  yet  the  particular 
melody  is  as  light,  airy  and  tripping  as  eT&  s 
Venetian  canzonet.  And  m^  singing  too,"  he  added 
in  a  comic  voice,  and  hemming,  to  clear  his  throat : 
'^  you  should  reaUy  come  to  us  oftener,  to  learn  ia 
what  the  charm  of  social  music  consists." 

"  I  wish  the  ladies  would  only  give  me  leave,"* 
said  Gryphon  gallantly,  yet  with  a  toudi  of  sor- 
row in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  '*  I  may  say  with 
poor  Lord  Dudley — ^though  my  forlorn  case  is 
much  less  surprising — that  there  is  not  a  house  io 
London  to  which  I  could  go  for  a  oup  of  tea." 

"  0,  for  that,"  cried  Herbert,  "  you  are  almost 
as  over^modest— if  it  be  not  rather,  ^  the  pride  that 
apes  humility,'  in  both  of  you — as  Dudlev  him- 
self." 

"Am  I  to  play  tliis  then,  Charles  1"  inquired 
Mrs.  Herbert,  while  Gryphon  hovered  behind  her 
chair,  as  if  meditating  the  outrageous  gallantry  ef 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  music  for  her.  He  how- 
ever shrunk  back,  but  still  stood  behind  the  per- 
former. 

'^I  presume,  I  must  gratify  tliis  petemptorr 
married  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Herbert,  whik 
her  jewelled,  and  very  delicate  fingers,  ghukrcd 
like  sunbeams  over  the  keys ;  and  she  turned  vp 
her  side  face  with  a  winning  smile,  as  if  asking 
Gryphon  for  permission  to  gratify  Charles. 

The  melody,  played  with  great  spirit  and  light- 
ness, deserved  all  the  praise  that  Herbert  had  gipes 
it ;  and  his  heartfelt  expression  did  it  all  the  jus^ 
tice  which  the  most  exacting  Scot  could  have  de> 
manded  for  the  sweetest  lays  of  Burns.  It  wias 
the  well-known  little  Scottish  song — 

My  fpi/(f'#  a  v^ntome  «vtf  ^ing, 

Mr«  Gryphon  w»9  enchanted ;  be  made  Chariei 
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repeatthe  6ong— heattempted  it  himself,  whilst  Mn. 
Herbert  laughingly  covered  his  hlnnders  vdth  the 
instrument,  until  he  succeeded  to  the  general  ad- 
miration. 

"  Bravo  !**  cried  Charles.  "  Try  it  once  more ; — 
if  you  aro  tired,  Maman^  I  shall  try  to  knock  off 
the  accompaniment."  "  I  can  never  tire  of  play- 
ing for  Mr.  Gryphon,  if  he  really  wish  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Herbert,  again  turning  up  an  animated  and 
complacent  face  to  the  lawyer,  and  commencing 
again;  and  then  the  Scotch  feU  to  be  translated 
by  her.  Herbert  had  a  notion  that  the  scholar 
understood  the  language  much  better  than  his 
mistress,  but  Gryphon  took  his  lesson  with  the 
most  edifying  gravity  and  interest. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing — 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing — 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing — 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

"You  understand  this — ^the  chorus,  Mr.  Gry- 
phon?" 

^I  fancy  I  now  do ;  but  I  understand  no  more 

of  it." 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  neist  my  heart  I'll  wear  her. 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

"  This  is  pretty  plain  too^-lo'ed  is  the  Scotch  for 

loved ;  and ."    Mrs.  Herbert  stopt,  and  cried  out 

in  some  confusion,  for  Charles  was  smiling  roguish- 
ly—" Take  Cliarles  for  your  dragoman." 

Mr.  Gryphon  protested  against  the  change,  but 
did  not  pu^  the  matter  too  far ;  and  Charles  took 
op  the  last  verse  to  expound. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o*t. 
The  varttU  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I  blithely  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 
For  she's  a  winsome  wee  thing,  &c. 

"Your  'winsome  wee  wife'  will  make  your 
other  wife  give  Mr.  Gryphon  cold  tea,  Charles," 
taid  Mrs.  Herbert,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  made  tea  too  soon,  fancying  yon  bent  on  busi- 
ness— ^but  it  is  pleasure  you  prefer,"  said  Violet. 

"  Are  we  not  wiser  ! "  replied  Herbert — "  but 
tliat  last  stanza  was  german  to  the  matter  of  our 
present  business. — It  contains  my  creed.  Long 
life  to  the  peasant-bard  who  brought  such  phUo- 
^)py  to  our  firesides,  and  in  a  garb  so  fascinat- 
ing ;"  and  having  sung  the  air  so  often,  Herbert 
now  whistled  it,  while  Mr.  Gryphon  placed  a  chair 
for  Mrs.  Herbert,  and  sat  down  by  his  "  fair  ally," 
m  what  she  sportively  named  the  Opposition 
l^enches. 

"Well,  lady  and  gentlemen,"  she  commenced, 
"since  I  have  the  honour  to  open  the  debate,  I 
l'e;;ia  by  avowing  myself  a  Plantagenist  out  and 
out— ready  to  support  my  opinion  a  Voutrance,^* 

Mr.  Gryphon's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  and 
^approbation,  while  he  said — "  And  I  say  ditto  to 
'Wiatevcr  Mrs.  Herbert  says  ;  and  will  to  the  best 
«)f  my  ability,  by  solid  argument,  cogent  reason, 
and  lucid  statement,  support  her  cause, — ^though 
truth  from  her  lips ^" 

**  Oh !  if  you  come  to  ladies'  lips,  I  say  idle 
gallantry  has  no  business  with  the  question  at 


issue : — at  all  events  we  are  stlU  two  against  two. 
You  see,  sir,  how  cheerful  and  happy  a  poor  af- 
fectionate family  we  are.  Is  it  wise,  mother,  to 
risk  this  ^  sober  certainty'  for  any  perilous  good 
that  can  be  offered  us  ?  What  say  you,  my  win« 
some  wee  wife  ?    You  speak  now." 

"Indeed,  Charles,  indeed,  Mr.  Gryphon,"  re- 
plied Violet,  blushing,  and  shaking  her  curls  in 
her  pretty  infantile  manner,  when  slightly  embar- 
rassed, "  you  know  best— far  best.  I  have  no  opi- 
nion— ^none  but  yours." 

"  Most  simply  spoken,  my  dear  little  daughter," 
said  Mrs.  Herbert,  somewhat  piqued  ;  and  turning 
to  Mr.  Gryphon,  she  continued — "  These  married 
folks,  with  theirconjugal  alliances,  ofiendve  andde- 
fensive,  are  more  than  a  match  for  us  simple  single 
people,  Mr.  Gryphon.  But  can  Mrs.  Charles,  be- 
ing a  married  woman,  have  a  voice  potential  in 
any  important  matter  ?  Can  she,  being  ^  under  co- 
verture'— ^under  which  term  English  law  disfguises 
woman's  slavery — have  a  vote  independently  of  her 
husband  ?  We  are  the  majority  still — ^two  to  one, 
Charles,  two  to  one  !"  and  the  lively  lady,  in  tri- 
umph, clapped  the  delicate  hands  which  Gryphon 
would  fain  have  made  captive.  He,  however,  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  less  by  his  motion,  and 
only  said — 

*' Pardon  me  if  I  cannot  hear  my  profession  im- 
peached without  defence.  Woman  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  English  law,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
convince  you,  ma'am." 

The  old  lawyer  seemed  so  much  in  earnest  that 
Herbert  was  tickled  by  a  sense  of  tlie  ludicrous. 

"  Stand  up  for  our  shop,  Gryphon ! "  he  cried, 
sportively ;  "  though  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
throw  away  an  ingenious  pleading ;  as  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  mother,  instead  of  a  slavery,  considers 
a  well-assorted  marriage  as  infinitely  the  happiest 
condition  of  every  woman  from  sixteen  to  one 
hundred  and  six." 

A  great  deal  of  badinage  of  tlie  same  sort  passed, 
and  the  business  had  scarce  been  entered  on,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  the  whole  matter.  A  carriage  was  heard  draw* 
ing  up  at  the  door,  to  Mrs.  Herbert's  great  annoy- 
ance.   She  cried  out,  hastily — 

"  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  though  Violet  has  de- 
serted me  now,  she  almost  promised  Lord  St.  Edward 
and  his  wife,  this  morning,  to  accede,  when  they  drove 
out  together,  to  plead  tlieir  suit.  The  young  Countess 
is  really  an  intelligent,  interesting  young  creature. 
She  is  most  anxious  to  leave  London  immediately, 
and  do  whatever  the  family  of  her  husband  thinks 
best ;  and  he  is  the  most  charming,  modest,  inge- 
nuous youth  I  have  ever  met  with  in  his  rank. 
They  seem  fondly  attached  to  each  otlier ;  and  we, 

in  short,  cannot  withhold  consent But  who 

can  that  be  ?  It  is  really  too  bad  to  be  liable  to 
such  inroads  at  all  hours.  This  is  one  unhappy 
consequence  of  our  present  rather  humble  if  liappy 
style  of  living."  She  rose.  "  The  Brabazons  in- 
vited themselves  to  tea — but  that  was  for  to-mor- 
row, I  shall  order  that  we  be  denied." 

"  They  are  admitted  already,  I  fear,"  sud  Violet. 

"  Well,  Heaven  send  me  the  luxury,  if  not  of 
a  regular  fat  porter  lolling  in  my  hall  to  defend 
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my  presenoe  and  premiseB  from  obnoxious  in- 
truders, then,  at  least,  a  footman,  or  even  a  house* 
maid,  who  can  tell  a  needful  lie.  This  is  so  tire- 
some !  These  are  among  those  mortifications  at- 
tendant on  poverty^  Mr.  Gryphon,  which  I  feel 
peculiarly.  It  was  so  different  in  my  past  times." 
Before  Mr.  Gryphon  could  sympathise  with  a 
feeling  which  he  was  not  sorry  to  perceive,  the 
Scotch  housemaid  entered,  to  say,  that  she  could 
not  help  disobeying  Mrs.  Herbert's  orders,  for  that 
the  young  gentleman  below  would  take  no  denial 
— '^  he  seemed  in  the  greatest  distress  of  mind." 
The  girl  herself  had  caught  the  contagion  of  the 
visiter's  reported  agitation. 
.  *^  I  am  sure  the  young  lord  ails  something  very 
bad  indeed,  ma'am.  Ane  need  not  light  a  candle 
to  see  true  sorrow." 


Violet  instantly  sprung  up,  crying,  ^  EmmdiM 
must  be  worse,  she  complained  a  little  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Ijady  St.  Edward  has  eloped!"  ejacolated 
Giyphon,  true  to  his  character  of  a  lawyer,  khI 
a  hater  of  all  the  house  of  Gryppes,  without  one  ex- 
ception. Mrs.  Herbert  looked  shocked ;  andGiypboQ 
added,  '*  or  the  Duke  is  worse,  and  I  am  winted. 
He  had  a  touch  of  flying  gout,  and  the  aImoIm{^ 
ment  of  another  e^psednd  heir  to  his  titles  and  e^ 
tates  ruffled  him  not  a  little.  He  will  be  pleasel 
by  and  by  at  having  one  security  more,  though  ii 
come  through  a  wrong  channeL" 

'*  Not  you,  sir,  are  wanted,  but  Mn.  Chidn,'' 
said  the  girl,  eagerly ;  and  Violet^  obeying  the  oi- 
tural  impulse^  ran  down  stairs. 


ACTION  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS.* 


This  Pamphlet  proceeds  from  the  same  author 
whose  letters  in  7%$  Times,  begun  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  "  mainly  contributed,"  it  is 
here  stated,  ^'  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this 
subject."  But  many  concurrent  causes  have  tend- 
ed to  this  effect,  though  these  letters  are  not  among 
the  least.  We  cite  a  paragraph  or  two  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  pamphlet : — 

The  Corn-Laws  properly  so  called  were  enacted  aww- 
edly  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  agriculture ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  tillage.  We  have  in  proof  of  this  in- 
tention an  old  law,  still  on  the  statute-book,  forbidding 
land  once  made  arable  to  be  laid  down  again  in  grass. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  landed-proprietors,  seeing 
how  well  Corn-Laws  properly  so  called  worked  to  main- 
tain and  raise  the  pri(ie  of  the  products  of  arable  land, 
were  not  slow  to  come  te  Parliament  and  to  obtain  other 
prohibitory  laws  agaimitt  the  mportaltion  of  ike  prodmets 
of  gnu»  land, 

it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  intended  ex- 
tension of  tillage,  by  means  of  the  Corn-Laws  properly 
so  called,  was  debated  by  these  other  Provision-Laws 
protecting  grass-lands ;  and  that  the  combined  result 
has  been  an  artificial  high  price  of  all  the  produets  of 
land,  constituting  a  private  tax  on  all  the  otiier  classes 
of  society  in  favour  of  landlords. 

We  never  wish  again  to  see  the  Corn-Law  Abo- 
lition Question  disjoined  from  that  of  the  repeal 
of  the  other  Provision  Laws ;  viz.  the  beef,  mut- 
ton, pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese  laws,  or,  land- 
lords' monopolies.  These  kindred  iniquities  ought 
to  be  treated  as  one  and  indivisible.  Here  is 
another  detached  paragraph  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  pamphlet. 

Are  the  people  to  have  employment  and  food,  or  are 
they  not  t  The  injurious  claim  to  increase  of  tithe,  with 
increase  of  produce,  without  having  contributed  to  such 
increase,  is  as  prepoeterons  as  it  is  oppressive— oppres- 
sive in  the  ample  part  it  takes  in  preventing  the  exten- 

*  Action  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  of  the  other  Provision 
Laws,  considered  on  the  Principles  of  a  Sound  Political 
Economy  and  of  Common  Sense.  By  the  Author  of 
Letters  in  The  Timet,  which,  more  than  Twenty  Years 
since,  so  mainly  Contributed  to  awaken  Public  Atten- 
tion to  this  Subject.  London :  Saunders  &  Otley,  Con- 
duit Street.    1841. 


sion  of  tillage,  thus  depriving  the  rural  popohtiia  of 
employment.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  aak  yovnei^ 
what  you  are  doing  I  What  reasoning  nan  most  not  W 
forcibly  struck  with  the  increasing  scue  of  product  a^i 
of  employment,  from  the  common  to  the  enclosed  fr'ii 
from  the  simply  enclosed,  to  the  ploughed  aDdeoltint^i 
acre,  and  from  the  simply  arable,  to  gwdes  enlttin  \ 

Away  with  the  hypomtioal  sopliistry,  that  it »  ffi^ 
less  to  produce  more  food,  and  cheap  fcKid  for  tho«  vb» 
have  not  the  means  to  purchase  it  I  Make  Ism  vhitl) 
shall  really  promote  arable  culture,  or  at  levt  &bo^^ 
those  existing  laws  wMoh  miUtate  against  it,  ud  )r. 
will  give  tiie  means  of  puTohasiiig  its  prodids  by  t^ 
very  employment  yon  have  given  s  thisaaong,  obfi«&lj 
and  directly,  the  agricultund  population. 

This  author  does  not  believe  that  the  aboliti*^ 
of  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws  will  have  the  rfec; 
of  throwing  inferior  soils  oat  of  cultivatioiv-^ 
idea  which  ne  deprecates  and  also  ridicoleg,  iii* 
arguments  on  this  point  ought  to  soothe  the  aUnr* 
of  the  landowners  and  their  friends.  CompsntiTfh 
advanced  as  agriculture  is  in  England,  this Mtix' 
anticipates  immense  advantages  from  an  open  tz»k 
exciting  the  agriculturalists  to  useful  oompelitiv- 
Nay,  he  goes  the  length  of  thinking  that  some  (Skr 
countries  have  gone  beyond  us  in  really  prodncti^* 
if  not  in  ahowy,  agriculture.  As  our  publicati.^ 
finds  a  way  into  many  quarters  where  pamplii«<* 
are  never  seen  ^though  the  present  is  lncki!5  • 
rather  cheap  one)  we  shall,  from  pure  good  will !• 
the  cause,  borrow  one  more  extract. 

We  will  now  oompaie  the  system  of  sgrieth*'  J^ 
some  other  countries  with  that  of  EIngland,aiid  t^F^ 
ductive  results. 

Of  the  seventy-six  millions  of  statnte  acres  b  ur 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  about  twenty-rfi  nilte  »• 
maining  in  waste  and  sheep-walks.  Of  the  otiifr  >^T 
millions  there  are  about  thIHy-tws  miUioBS  ia  aitcri 
grass,  and  only  eighteen  millions  in  tillsge ;  tliat  is  ^^ 
say,  little  more  thsA  one  acre  in  tillage  to  two  *f^  j' 
grass  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  in  every  three  »crfN« ' 
one  is  cultivated. 

We  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  in  the  popsloa? j^^ 
of  Germany,  the  proportion  of  grass-land  te  the  aitN^ 
about  one  acre  in  seven  or  ei^t  acres.  We  know  u^ 
in  a  general  way.  tiiat  in  the  populous  parts  oflu^V 
the  proportion  of  grass-land  to  the  arable  i?  »b«ci<"? 
acre  in  every  twelve  or  fourteen  acres.    In  ft*"*'  ^ 
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tistics  hare  been  more  studied,  and  we  know  firom  the 
official  cadastre,  or  modem  Doomsday-bool^  that  the 
proportion  of  available  land  cultivated  by  tbe  plough, 
spade,  or  hoe,  is  seven  acres  in  eight,  leaving  only  one 
acre  in  natntal  grass. 

Thft  Duke  of  Bnekingham  estimatee  the  products  of 
land  in  tillage  at  four-fold  what  the  same  land  would 
yield  in  gtass.  His  Grace,  honourably  unwilling  to  over- 
state his  aignment,  has  in  fact  understated  it :  for  five- 
fold, six-fold,  or  more,  might  be  stated  on  lands  of  supe- 
rior quality.  Much  meadow  land,  if  broken  up,  would 
yield  with  less  expense  of  culture  than  a  poor  soU,  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  or  other  products  of  propor- 
tionate valae,  whether  in  other  com,  in  pulse,  in  roots, 
or  in  the  artificial  grasses,  such  as  clover,  lucem,  and 
others.  This  supposes  somewhere  about  fbur  thousand 
pounds  of  bread  from  the  ploughed  acre,  against  some- 
where about,  or  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  meat, 
or  its  equivalent  in  cheese,  butter,  &<:.,  from  the  same 
acre  in  grass.  But  we  will  adhere  for  the  present,  to 
the  admitted  estimate  of  a  four-fold  production.  The 
account  will  then  stand  as  follows  : — 

In  England  thirty-two  acres  of  grass-land  produce 
thirty-two  parts,  and  eighteen  acres  in  tillage,  estimated 
to  yield  four-fold,  produce  sevMity-two  pitfts;  in  all  one 
hundred  and  four  parts  from  fifty  acres. 

In  France  one  acre  of  grass-land  produces  one  part, 
and  seven  acres  in  tillage,  estimated  to  yield  four-fold, 
produce  twenty-eight  parts;  in  all  twenty-nine  parts 
from  eight  acres ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  parts  from  fifty  acres. 

If  we  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  the  results 
of  the  English  system  of  agriculture  are  so  unfavourable, 
we  shall  ^d  the  foUovring  to  be  among  the  most  pro- 
minent. It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  contradiction 
of  laws  prohibiting  or  taxing  foreign  com^  on  the  alleged 
motive  of  protecting  and  extending  tillage,  and  of  those 
other  laws  taxing  or  prohibiting  foreign  products  similar 
io  those  of  English  grass-land :  for  tillage  can  only  be 
extended  by  a  diminution  of  grass-land.  If  the  protec- 
tion be  equal,  these  diilbrent  laws  must  nullify  each 
other.  But  in  the  actual  state  of  these  laws,  grass-land 
is  especially  favoured  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  the 
more  difficult  and  more  expensive  importation  of  most  of 
its  similar  products.  The  protection  thus  given  to  grass- 
land necessarily  prevents  the  extension  of  tillage.  What 
then  is  called  for,  is,  that  while  the  laws  taxing  or  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  com  are  submitted  to  some 
well-considered  modification,  those  other  laws  protecting 
^rass-land  should  be  repealed.  A  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice seems  also  to  claim,  that  tillage-land  giving  em]^oy- 
ment  to  the  rural  population,  and  grass-land  giving  no 
such  employment,  or  comparatively  none,  the  latter 
should  be  assessed  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  poor- 
rates. 

The  pernicious  action  of  tithes  on  agriculture, 
and  the  author  s  proposed  remedy,  we  pass  over,  to 
pursue  the  comparison  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  prodncts  of  land  make  France  a  richer  country 
than  England !  It  may  be  asked,  why  France  has  not 
a  greater  accumulated  capital  at  command  I  In  reply 
to  these  questions,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  France  be 
really  a  poorer  isountry  than  England,  not  in  respect  of 
Active,  but  as  regards  real  capitol  1  It  may  be  asked, 
whether  the  general  shyness  in  France  to  make  use  of 
the  accumulated  capita^  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  present  order  of  things  in  that  country; 
from  the  failure  of  the  meddling  attempts  of  its  govem- 
ment,  itself  not  inspiring  sufiicient  confidence  to  remedy 
this  shyness;  and  from  national  character  pnme  to  mis- 
trust !  It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  active  superio- 
rity of  England  does  not  mainly  depend  on  the  confidence 
of  its  capitalists  and  commercial  and  enterprising  men 
in  each  other,  on  the  confidence  in  the  stability  of  its 
government,  and  in  the  facilities  arising  out  of  its  mone- 


tary system !  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  passed  over,  that 
Fvewik  operatives  and  labourers  do  less  work,  and  con- 
sume more  than  the  similar  classes  in  England;  and  that 
here  is  a  considerable  check  to  comparative  accumulation. 
It  may  be  assumed,  ^t  the  eonstltntional  energy  of  the 
English  character  enables  two  English  operatives  or 
labourers,  on  a  stinted  subsistence,  to  do  more  work,  on 
an  average,  in  the  same  time,  better  and  more  skilftdiy, 
than  three  French  operatives  or  labourers.  Btinted  m6<- 
sittence  U  a  htart-rending  source  of  aecumulation  qf  c€h 
pikd :  yet,  where  U  the  man  who  can  lay  hit  hand  on  hig 
breatt,  and  say.  that  this  U  not  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  England?  In  France,  with  some  exceptions  in  the 
wastes  and  hills,  the  agricultural  classes,  comprising 
twenty-two  millions  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-three 
millions,  have,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  two  suffi- 
cient meals  daily,  besides  occasional  lunches. 

Another  argument  continually  put  forth  to  establish 
a  necessity  for  the  extent  of  land  in  England  allotted  to 
grass,  is  the  greater  consumption  of  meat.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  Ullage  culture  is  not  less  in  growing  forage 
or  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  than  in  growing  food  for 
the  more  direct  use  of  man.  The  foregoing  four-fold 
estimate  is  founded  on  the  usual  succession  of  crops: 
clover)- lucem,  and  the  other  artificial  grasses,  as  well  as 
tumipsj  potatoes,  carrots,  and  other  roots,  are  products 
of  tillage  culture.  According  to  the  official  returns  of 
tovm-dues  levied  at  Paris,  the  consumption  of  butcher's 
meat  amounts  to  148  pounds  (English  weight)  per  head 
annually  of  the  population,  men,  women,  and  children; 
to  this  must  be  added  a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh 
pork,  independent  of  salted  pork  in  all  its  forms  and  of 
poultry.  The  consumption  is  nearly  the  same  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  north  and  centre  of  France.  Nor 
ought  this  consumption  to  create  surprise,  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  meat  is  eaten  twice  a-day  by  the  nume- 
rous easy  classes,  often  more  at  breakfast  than  at  dinner. 
Som^  cavil  has  been  raised  against  the  strict  correctness 
of  these  retum  of  town-dues,  but  they  must  be  admitted 
to  be  sufficiently  near  the  troth,  tot  the  purpose  for 
which  they  have  been  here  introduced.  If  meat  can  be 
produced  in  such  ample  quantity  in  other  coantries  by 
food  and  forage  frt)m  tillage-land,  it  might  be  equally  so 
in  Etigland.  Practical  agriculturists  will  admit  this 
view  of  the  question. 

The  reform  which  the  United  Kingdom  needs,  is,  the 
modification  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  more  especially  of 
those  other  Provision  Laws,  which,  protecting  the  pro- 
ductions of  grass  land,  militate  against  the  extension  of 
tillage,  the  main  source  of  employment  and  of  plenty  in 
all  great  eountries;  the  compulsory  modification  of  the 
tithe  system;  and  the  modification  of  the  actual  system 
of  taxation.  To  these  may  be  added  the  modification 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  of 
all  the  other  banking  establishments,  and  especially  of 
all  those  of  sufficient  influence  to  call  at  any  time  on 
the  government  or  legislature  for  protection,  by  a  sus- 
pension of  iheir  engagements  to  pay  in  intrinsic  money. 
When  these  things  shall  be  effl^cted;  when  our  green 
fields  shall  be  broken  up,  and  be  made  to  produce  four- 
fold or  five-fold,  or  six-fold,  as  ploughed  and  cultivated 
land;  when  our  best  soils  shall  be  in  fertile  tillage,  in- 
stead of  in  their  present  comparatively  barren  state  of 
grass:  then  shall  there  be  employment  for  the  rural  po- 
pulation, vrithout  apprehension  of  its  increasing  numbers ; 
then  shall  our  thriving  manufactures,  growing  with  the 
increased  demands  of  the  mral  population,  double  also  the 
home-market  for  the  productions  of  land;  and  then  shall 
landlord's  rents,  made  to  depend  on  the  most  productive 
cultivation,  instead  of  on  the  artificially  high  price  of  a 
small  qua^itity  of  products,  be  estabUshed  on  a  firm 
basis,  with  the  certainty  of  progressive  increase,  to  be 
paid,  too,  in  intrinsic  money.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  worldly 
things,  that  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity,  landlords 
mugt  always  be  the  most  prosperous. 

So  concludes  a  pamphlet  which  we  warmly  re- 
commend. The  intelligent  author  is  neither  a 
manufacturer's  man  nor  a  wild  man.  He  views 
the  matter  soberly,  and  turns  it  on  all  sides. 
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A  CRY  FOR  BREAD. 


A  CRT  hath  gone  forth,  a  cry  wild  and  dread,— 
The  cry  of  a  people  that  hmah  for  bread; 
Shall  its  voice  be  reffurded,  shall  jofltice  prevail, 
Or  slighted  and  eoomed,  shall  it  die  on  ^e  gale  t 

With  the  first  breath  of  morning  its  whispers  unite. 
With  the  vlgonr  of  noon-tide  it  mingles  its  might. 
In  the  still  honr  of  sun-set  its  vows  are  prefeired. 
In  the  depths  of  the  darkness  its  curses  are  heard. 

It  comes  from  the  hamlet,  from  sons  of  the  soil. 
It  comes  from  the  city,  where  artisans  toU, 
It  comes  from  the  hearth  of  the  widowed  and  poor^ 
It  comes  from  the  millions  who  will  not  implore. 

It  asks  not  for  pity;  for  charity  1  No: 
It  seeks  not  those  mercies  that  mortals  bestow; 
It  calls  for  thoee  rights  by  Omnipotence  given. 
It  demands  to  have  bread,  the  provided  of  Heaven. 

Hath  it  not  been  pioclaimed,  hath  it  not  been  fiilfill'd! 
**  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  the  earth  shall  be  till'd, 
And  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  ever  endure. 
Thy  bread  shall  be  given,  and  thy  water  be  sure.'* 

Let  ihefiUl  dare  deny,  let  the  infidel  scoff. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ftdness  thereof; 
The  valleys  that  dance,  the  life-teeming  rills, 
The  cattle  that  graie  on  its  thousands  of  hills, 

He  spake  them  to  being;  He  bade  every  field 
Of  herbs  and  of  fruits,  their  abundance  to  peld ; 
And  to  man  gave  the  right,  in  the  hour  of  his  birth. 
To  eat  and  to  live  on  the  foce  of  the  earth. 

No  boundaries  He  traced,  no  confines  He  plann'd. 
No  limits  He  set,  in  His  gracious  command; 
But,  wide  as  the  world,  His  unchanged  decree, 
«  O'er  the  face  of  it  oU,  shalt  thou  eat  and  be  free." 

One  only  condition :— **  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow. 
Shall  the  earth  give  her  increase,  her  ftbtness  bestow." 
'Tis  the  enrse  of  thy  crime, "  Thou  shalt  toil  eie  thou 

eat; 
Though  bitter  thy  toil,  the  reward  shall  be  sweet." 

But  a  cry  has  gone  forth,  a  cry  loud  and  dread, 
The  cry  of  a  people  that  fkmish  for  bread ; 
The  created  conspire  the  Lord  to  defy. 
Or  to  toil,  or  to  eat,  to  the  myriads  deny. 


The  babe  at  the  bosom  imbibes  but  the  air; 
The  child  prays  in  hunger — ^who  answers  its  piaj^r ! 
The  old  beg  for  food, — ^what  echoes ! — anon ! 
Can  the  son  and  the  parent,  unmoved,  look  on  I 

They  have  hearts ;  do  no  feelings  of  Nature  dwell  theic ! 
They  have  minds;  say  what  thoughts  to  those  temples 

repair! 
They  have  veins ;  does  no  strength  in  their  currents  sbid«  1 
They  have  arms;  were  they  made  but  to  droop  it  tbeit 

side  I 

Shall  the  earth  grow  to  seed,  and  they  pining  for  iidod  t 
StuXi  the  sun  sl^e  in  vain — ^the  rain  bring  no  good ! 
Shall  the  seasons  roll  on,  nor  blessing  bestow  ! 
StuXi  the  promise  of  God  be  perverted  to  woe ! 

And  who  are  the  worms,  exulting  in  pride. 
Who,  basking  in  wealth,  feel  to  greatness  allied; 
Who  wiil  not  consent  that  their  brethren  ahoold  tsO, 
And  eat  and  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil ! 

Are  they  servants  of  Him  who  descended  from  hi^ 
Who  came  to  the  poor,  that  the  poor  dionld  not  die; 
Who  taught  man  to  pray  day  by  day  for  his  bread  ^^ 
Who  bless'd,  and  the  multitudes  hungry  were  fed ! 

His  name  do  they  bear  I — ^his  precepts  i^yprove ! 
^  A  commandment  I  give — one  another  ye  love,** 
Yet  devour  widows'  houses,  and  hand  join  in  hand 
To  spread  devastation  and  death  throngh  the  Jand! 
•  •  •  .  ■  • 

Oh  I  woeftil  the  hour,  and  woefiil  the  day. 
When  the  millions  stand  forth  in  their  fearfhl  amj — 
When  no  longer  they  ask  for  permission  to  toil,— 
When  by  force  they  assert  their  birth-claim  on  the  sail ! 

In  the  caverns  of  space  the  foul-fiends  convene. 
And  the  storm  and  the  tempest  there  mantle  tastea : 
More  solemn  the  calm,  more  direful  the  blast;— 
O,  who  shall  rejoice  when  the  hurricane  's  past  I 

But  a  voice  has  gone  forth,  a  voice  load  and  dread,— 
The  voice  of  a  people  that  famish  for  bread: 
To  heaven  it  ascends  ;  shall  it  rise  there  in  vain ! 
Will  not  God,  in  the  conflict,  the  rig^teons  sustain ! 

T.  H. 


CONQUERORS. 


A  OLANCB  AT  HISTORY. 


They  fiash'd  like  meteors  through  the  rack, 
Flinging  brightness  round  their  track — 
A  purple  glory,  such  as  streams 
From  tropic  sunshine's  parting  beams. 
Mantling  the  waste  at  daylight's  dose 
With  richest  blush  of  Eastern  rose. 

Go,  studying  lump  of  breathing  day. 
And  scan  millenniums  pass'd  away  ; 
And  o'er  the  waste  of  perish'd  years. 
What  worth  thy  ardent  gaze  appears ! 
What  but  the  great  mankiller's  power, 
The  splendours  of  the  conquering  hour  f 

Who  heeds  the  wreck  of  human  joy 
When  conquering  satraps  shout, "  destroy"! 
And  what 's  the  worth  of  million  groans. 
Of  flnr^ing  towns,  and  perish'd  thrones  t 
But  added  ruby  light  to  fiing 
Around  the  forehead  of  a  kmg. 

With  kindling  eye  and  throbbing  heart, 
Go  thrcMkd  the  maze  of  history's  chart ; 
Track  age  on  age  of  gloty,  bright 
With  battle's  wild  and  bickering  light ; 


And  what  amid  the  blaze  appears  ! 
One  conqueror  girt  with  million  tpearsf 

Earth,  with  its  mountains  and  its  floods. 
Luxuriant  plains,  and  waring  woods, 
Its  sunlight,  and  its  thousand  springs. 
Its  myriad  haunts  of  liviug  things. 
Is  but  a  scene  where  wildering  plays. 
Of  rictory's  light,  the  lurid  blaie. 

From  Nimrod,  seek  to  Zenghis  Khan, 
The  mystery  of  life  in  man ; 
From  Irak's  prophet  search  ye  on 
To  myriad-starred  Napoleon); 
And  own  'tis  folly  closed  in  death. 
The  sport  of  every  conqueror's  breath. 

Historian,  what  the  boon  so  vast. 
On  human  kind  thou  lavished  haist  I 
Is  it  that  o'er  a  nation's  name 
Thou  fiing'st  some  mighty  felon's  &me  f 
And  o'er  the  dust  of  empires  blent. 
Thou  rear'st  a  Cscsar's  monument  ? 


0.  P. 
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THE  FAIRY  SURPRISED. 


FROM  UNPUBLISU£D  MEM0IB8  OF  A  BEUEVEH  IN  OBEAMfi, 


Cobardes  son  Im  eooi 
Del  amor  mio, 
Que  nunca  el  que  Men  quiso 
Fuiunatrevido: 

Si  Uega  4  aerlo, 
Sera  son  otims  causae 
Que  yo  no  tango. 


Ck>PLA.  ANON. 


"  It  is  often  alleged  th&t  the  piesent  appear- 
ance of  life  is  prosaic.  This  is  a  vagae  term  at  the 
best;  but  here  it  may  he  understood  to  imply,  that 
in  the  actual  state  of  things  there  is  little  to  excite 
the  imaginatiye,  in  contrast  with  the  logical  facul- 
ties:— ^no  element  of  grace  or  variety; — and  that 
it  rarely  presents  us  with  anything  very  char- 
acteristic, strange,  or  heautifal.  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  achnit  the  truth  of  such  assertions ; 
believing  that  poetry,  the  opposite  to  prose,  is  an 
element  of  the  inmost  nature  of  man, — and  that  it 
cannot,  as  these  complaints  would  seem  to  imply, 
fall  away,  like  a  mere  mask,  from  the  shrivelled 
face  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  a  facti- 
tious and  outward  covering,  dependent  on  accident 
or  time,  it  should  rather  he  deemed  an  ingredient 
in  the  heart's-blood  of  human  nature,  pervading 
it  with  infinite  and  inscrutable  currents,  and 
colooring  its  complexion  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
exist.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  face  and  rela- 
tions of  society  have  undergone  great  changes 
within  the  last  century:  and  that  we  should  now 
seek  in  vain  for  many  of  the  forms  in  which  older 
poetry  delighted.  If  we  would  pursue  the  mar- 
Tellous  or  the  a£Pecting,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
other  ways  than  those  where  they  used  formerly 
to  appear.  The  striking  colours,  the  contrasts,  the 
vehement  display  of  individual  character  and  pas- 
sion, which  once  arose  on  every  hand,  are  now 
scarcely  visible.  Of  this  external  dress  the  pic- 
turesque of  life  has  indeed  been  deprived.  But  it 
b  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence  that  the  real  body 
no  longer  lives  or  speaks.  The  language  is  not 
extinct;  its  symbols,  although  changed,  are  still 
intelligible,  they  are  daily  read  by  all :  but  we  are 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  new  manner  of  speech, 
and  therefore  call  it  by  a  number  of  strange  names. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  translate  its  many  charac- 
ters: all  that  I  maintain  is  their  certain  existence. 
A  clear  eye  may  even  now  detect  them ;  and,  before 
long,  their  meaning  will  be  as  generally  known  as 
that  of  any  earlier  writing  traced  by  the  finger  of 
poetry  on  the  sand  whose  grains  are  human  lives. 
But  I  would  ask — are  all  tJbie  old  letters  quite  worn 
out?  Before  this  is  affirmed,  let  us  recall  what  we 
may  have  observed  in  others  or  have  ourselves  felt 
while  agitated  by  any  strong  passion,  when  pining 
with  desire  or  sick  with  expectation;  and  reflect 
whether  all  the  utterances  of  these  were  nothing  but 
hare  prose.  We  may  inquire  what  is  the  key  to 
those  emotions  so  mysteriously  awakened  by  the 
presenoe  of  some  objects  or  the  hearing  of  certain 
Kundi|-^whence  prooeed  the  different  influences 
of  tho  «ea«ot&8  of  day  and  tiighti^-HMid  what  U  that 

K«.  «av»«-*votik  villi 


which  80  remarkably  quickens  the  senses  in  any 
object  greatly  loved  or  hated?  Some  may  have 
witnessed  the  sudden  rising  of  a  crowd,  even  of  the 
rudest,  to  a  height  of  emotion  far  above  their  or- 
dinary level,  when  touched  by  a  master's  hand : — 
what  fibre  of  their  natures  does  this  electrical  im- 
pulse set  in  motion?  And,  to  end  with  a  matter 
familiar  to  all,  what  are  the  wonders  and  pleasant 
devices  exhibited,  to  the  veriest  clod  in  being,  by 
the  spiritual  agency  of  sleep? 

To  me  the  last  named  class  of  appearances  alone 
would  give  a  sufficient  reply.  I  ought,  however, 
to  confiess,  that  I  have  always  attended  to  them 
with  singular  care  and  delight,  as  a  willing  believer 
in  the  auguries  of  dreams ;  and  not  without  reason. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  that  a  hasty 
ridicule  of  this  assertion  would  be  unbecoming  in 
a  philosopher.  But  here  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  controversies ;  and  shall  simply  declare  that, 
besides  the  mere  enjoyment  of  charming  phantas- 
magoria, which  have  accompanied  my  sleep  since 
infancy,  I  have  more  than  once  experienced  the 
presence  of  a  more  important  agency  in  dreams. 
Thoughts  and  inventions,  which  the  world  has  re- 
ceived with  some  favour,  have  continuaUy  been 
imparted  to  me  in  this  way ;  glimpses  of  coming 
occurrences  (although  more  rarely)  have  been  dis- 
covered during  sleep;  and  dispositions  and  acts, 
influenced  by  ike  recollection  of  a  vivid  and  affect- 
ing dream,  have  determined  more  than  one  cardi- 
niU  event  of  my  life.  To  some  of  these  I  recur 
with  untired  interest,  recalling  the  strange  delight 
which  they  gave  at  the  time,  and  the  passiveness 
of  my  obedience  to  their  suggestions, — ^not  without 
wondering,  both  then  and  now,  at  the  consequences 
thus  produced.  One  of  such  instances  occurs  at 
this  part  of  my  history ;  and,  as  it  greatly  affected 
the  happiness  of  my  remaining  life,  it  must  be  re- 
lated in  some  detail.  The  grave  and  indifferent 
may  as  well  skip  a  dozen  pages ;  but  I  hope  the 
while  to  convert  another  class  of  readers, — 

Leggiadri  amanti,  e  donne  innamorate, 
Yaghe  d'udir  piacevol  cose  e  nnove, — 

to  the  belief  that  all  is  not  yet  bare  prose,  even  in 
the  commonest  existence. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  relate  what  happened 
in  this  Autumn  of  1817 :  the  year  in  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  I  became  of  age,  and  succeeded  to 
an  independent  fortune,  which,  if  not  considerable, 
was  at  least  competent.  I  left  in  London  a  home 
fall  of  cheerful  faces,  and  a  pleasant  circle  of  ac* 
quaintance,  to  travel  on  the  continent,  with  all  thd 
Ittoyanoy  a&4  thirst  for  change  ana  adventurci 
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which  belong  to  youth,  health,  and  sanguine  spi- 
rits.   On  my  way  to  embark  at  Southampton,  I 
turned  aside  for  the  festival  which  was  held  in  that 
year  at  Salisbury;  having  always  been  allured  by 
music,  wherever  it  was  to  be  heard.    The  scene 
was  calculated  to  raise  even  the  dullest  spirits. 
The  city,  although  not  absolutely  beautiful,  is  at 
all  times  redeemed  from  tameness  by  its  noble 
cathedral,  which,  in  site,  has  so  much  the  advan- 
tage of  York.    In  this  Unest  of  all  fine  Autumns, 
the  streets  and  the  surrounding  meadows  were  alive 
with  throngs  of  holiday  people,  and  crowded  with 
the  beauty  of  three  counties.     I  have  always 
thought  that  the  English  gentry  show  move  dis- 
position to  be  gay  at  the  celebration  of  these  festi- 
vals than  at  any  other  season ; — ^perhaps  because  it 
is  a  pleasure  both  national,  aristocratic,  and  time- 
honoured  : — at  all  events,  unless  it  was  the  light  of 
my  own  spirit,  which  was  reflected  upon  them,  I 
never  saw  more  of  the  appearance  of  enjoyment 
than  in  the  assemblage  of  notables  and  beauties 
gathered  at  Salisbury  on  that  occasion.    The  mu- 
sic was  unusuaUy  good ;  and  then  was  so  much 
on  all  sides  to  amuse  and  occupy  me,  that  I  did 
not  remember,  until  the  day  of  the  £ancy«ball — ^the 
last  of  the  festival — that  I  was  without  a  compa- 
nion or  an  acquaintance  in  the  place.    On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  sense  of  loneliness  was  not 
agreeable,  as  it  was  not  enough  to  feast  my  eyes 
only  on  the  engaging  Bohemians,  Cowslips,  and 
Erminias,  that  flitted  about  on  the  anns  of  various 
exotic  characters,  looking  (as  my  dear  country- 
men always  do  on   sudi  occasions)  miserably 
ashamed  of  themselves.    The  ecmp  ^M  was  suf- 
ficiently efiective;  but  the  eye  grew  tired  of  the 
never-ending  change  of  motley,  and  longed  to  rest 
on  ^some  bright  particular  star.''    Mine  I  soon 
discovered:  a  girl,  hardly  seventeen,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Titania,  as  I  supposed,  from  her  gauze 
wings  and  silver  wand ;-— and  it  happened,  when  I 
first  noticed  her,  that  her  partner,  who  had  adorned 
his  head  and  Jaws  with  some  species  of  remarkable 
hairy  contrivance,  struck  me  as  an  admirable  sub- 
stitute for  the  wearer  of  the  as8*B  nowl.    The  dress 
suited  the  character  of  her  face,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly arch  and  winning,  with  an  expression  of 
brilliant  gaiety  quite  dazzling;  and  die  danced 
with  a  lightness  of  foot,  which  would  have  done 
her  credit  at  a  revel  in  Fairyland.    I  placed  mjrself 
where  I  could  observe  her  uninterruptedly,  and 
was  soon  enamoured  of  her  appearance  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  grew  fierce  at  seeing  her  dancing 
and  laughing  with  others,  while  I,  who  was  dying  to 
approach  her,  could  not  find  a  soul  to  help  me  with 
an  introduction.    Chance,  however,  befriended  me 
at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  when  the  opening 
of  the  supper-room,  the  access  towhich  was  through 
a  passage  or  lobby,  both  narrow  and  crooked,  set 
in  motion  the  hungry  paraden.    In  threading  this 
mauvaispaSy  I  was  turned  quite  round  by  the  sud- 
den rearwaid  charge  of  a  very  fat  lady  in  a  tur- 
ban ;  and,  lo!  there  was  my  Faiiy  Queen,  separated 
from  her  party  by  the  crowd,  and  cowering  in  a 
comer,  with  looks,  in  which  timidity  and  amuse- 
ment seemed  to  contend.    It  was  only  a  positive 
duty  to  approach  her,  for  she  ran  some  risk  of 


being  stifled :  to  address  her  cost  me  no  little 

eflbrt.    I  was  confident  enough  in  those  days,  bat 

there  was  already  awakened  within  me,  by  this 

lovely  girl,  something  of  that  emotion  which  nukes 

the  most  audacious  timid.    However,  I  sommoDed 

all  the  courage  I  could  command,  and  (being  in  & 

troubadour's  dress)  accosted  her  with  some  attempt 

at  the  manner  suitable  to  the  assumed  character 

of  both,  while  I  endeavoured  to  profier  my  m- 

vice,  which  really  was  needed,  until  her  tntak 

should  find  her,  as  earnestly  and  respectfally  as  I 

could.    At  first  she  seemed  doubtful  whether  she 

would  at  all  allow  it  or  not;  but  either  fear,  or 

the  tone  of  the  address,  decided  in  my  favour;  uidl, 

by  degrees,  as  for  the  time  it  was  hopeles  to  think 

of  stirring,  her  shyness  wora  away.    No  looser 

was  this  restraint  removed,  than  our  oomTemtioB 

became  very  sportive  and  animated;  and,  as  I  pe^ 

sisM  in  treating  her  as  the  Elfin  Qoeen,  ihe  eo* 

chanted  me  with  the  spirit  and  fancy  of  her  wgSm, 

although  my  self-love  was  not  spaMd  in  the  M\ 

sallies  with  which  she  encountered  my  rhapwdin, 

In  half-an-hour  I  was  completely  at  her  mercy,- 

utterly  piqued  and  captivated  to  such  a  degieethAt 

there  was  hardly  any  folly  which  I  should  not  i: 

the  moment  have  been  ready  to  commit,  if  it  wvnid 

have  prevented  her  from  defeating  my  wiihto  pin^ 

sue  her  further.    The  moments  were  sscapittg,  an^ 

I  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  who  she  waa,  aod 

when  ^e  dwelt.     Approaches  wfaidh  I  thonght 

dexterous  and  sudden  were  evaded  with  the  otmofit 

ease.    I  saw  that  from  a  circuitous  ooone  I  hi^ 

nothing  to  hope;  and  at  length  was  compelled  it 

direct  English  to  entreat  that  the  Faiiy  Qm 

would  tell  me  what  was  her  name  by  day.   To 

this  plain  request  was  returned  a  laughing,  bm 

peremptory  denial,  although  I  dedaied  m?  ovi 

address  and  denomination,  and  used  evsiy  nean 

of  supporting  my  petition  that  oceuned  at  ^ 

moinent.    At  length,  with  a  sudden  ezpiMM  d 

the  gayest  nalvet^,  she  said :  ^  You  are  a  stniHi«r« 

then,  in  Salisbury?"    <'  A  mere  bird  of  psinir^'* 

I  replied.    •*  And  leave  it  for  Provence  or  W«* 

tinet— '* "  To-morrow,"  was  my  answ«r,altho«fh  1 

rather  designed  to  remain.    **  Oh! "  she  coDtiBi»i 

hastily,  *'  why  riiould  you  Uien  have  hen  *' 

troublesome  ?---lf  you  had  resided  harc^  some  m 

would  surely  have  been  able  to  introduea  yon  tfi 

Miss  Vane."    *•  And  if  not,"  I  said,  «  will  yoo  w 

fuse  to  speak  to  me  again?"    She  did  not  mmt^ 

ately  reply,  but  seemed  as  if  she  had  discovtft^ 

some  flaw  in  the  medallion  of  her  braeeiot;  a»i 

the  Instant  she  raised  hor  eyes  again,  ezdvUMd: 

«0h,  thera  is  my  party!"  and  had  ^upftuf^ 

between  two  Polish  noldes  and  the  devil,  hffore  I 

could  ask  another  question,  or  petsnade  he?  if* 

reply  to  my  last.    At  the  same  tauM,  tha  svn? 

which  had  covered  her  retieat  drew  nearer,  asd  I 

was  seised  by  the  Prince  of  DariaMM,  hi  ^^ 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  vecogniaing  my  ffhooK 

friend  Tempest^the  same  whose  adventnie  vith 

the  gipsy  I  have  ahready  related  elsewhere.)   H> 

was  a  native  of  the  dty,  hut  had  only  ran  dow 

from  his  chambera  in  the  Temple  to  be  pnantat 

the  ball,  which  explained  our  not  having  prcwn^J 

seen  each  other  during  the  fsstival. 
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*'  You  ftire  the  very  pei^n  I  could  have  ^shed 
to  meet,"  I  said,  ahno^  hefoie  he  had  time  to  ex* 
press  his  siirpiise  at  finding  me  in  Saliabory.  '^  Can 
you  tell  me  who  is  Mies  Vane— the  young  huiy 
that  ran  past  you  this  inatant^whete  does  ^e 
lire?" 

'^0  yee,"  he  answered,  laughing;  '^hut  what 
can  you  pombly  have  to  ask  about  her?  I  saw 
her  just  now^looking  quite  charming,  with  a  skewer 
or  caduceus,  or  something  wonderftidly  like  either, 
in  her  hand^  She  lives  in  the  Cathedral  close."  I 
was  about  to  ask  for  more  information,  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  lady  at  a  distance ;  and, 
most  inappropriately  eitdaiming,  ^  Thank  Grod ! 
there  is  the  Madonna  once  more !  ^  was  out  of  my 
reach  in  a  moment.  I  could  not  find  the  Devil  or 
Titania  again:  the  hour  was  growing  late,  and  I 
supposed  they  miist  both  have  left  the  rooms. 

It  seemed  that  Tempest  knew  the  lady.  His 
&nuly,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  lived  in 
the  city;  but  through  his  means  I  doubted  not  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  her.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  on  the  following  morning,  before  I  could 
discover  the  residence  of  his  friends ;  and  when  I 
arrived  there,  I  learned  that  he  had  departed  for 
London  by  flie  early  coach,  so  that  my  hopes  in 
this  quarter  were  at  an  end.  After  some  delibera* 
tion,  curiosity  and  eagerness  got  the  better  of 
reason,  and  I  determined  to  invade  the  dwelling  of 
my  enchantress  with  no  other  guide  than  my  own 
assurance.  Whether  she  might  have  father,  brother, 
or  duennas,  I  did  not  at  the  moment  trouble  myself 
to  discuss.  I  was  resolved  to  speak  to  her  again, 
if  possible; — ^vanity  suggested  that  my  presence 
would  not  be  unwelcome,  in  spite  of  her  assumed 
coyness;  and  youthful  impertinence  added,  that  if 
young  girls  will  frequent  fency  balls  and  ravish 
the  hearts  of  all  beholders,  they  cannot  escpect  to 
he  left  alone.  By  considerations  such  as  these,  I 
comforted  myself  on  the  way  to  the  close ;  and  be- 
fore I  reached  the  house,  which  was  readily  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  had  decided  that  the  course  I  had 
taken  was  in  the  highest  degree  natural  and  be- 
coming, If  not  exemplary.  I  confidently  inquired 
for  Miss  Vane,  and  was  admitted. 

The  appearance  of  the  room  was  not  such  as  I 
could  have  expected  to  find  in  the  dwelling  of 
Titania.  It  had  not  a  trace  of  the  prettiness  and 
elegance,  which  in  some  thing  or  other  are  rarely 
wanting  in  a  place  frequented  by  a  refined  young 
female.  Everything  looked  cold,  and  pinched, 
and  dingy.  There  were  tall  chairs  with  straight 
backs  and  fisu!ed  cushions ;  a  harpsichord  with  thin 
decrepit  legs,  looking  a  picture  of  shabby  old  age ; 
and  the  mantel-piece  was  adorned  with  large  shells, 
and  pitchers  filled  with  everlastings.  On  glancing 
at  the  walls,  I  was  disheartened  still  further  by  the 
sight  of  much  framed  worsted  work.  I  began  to 
fear  that  I  had  made  some  mistake,  tn  the  midst 
of  my  qualms  a  creaking  foot  was  heard  in  the 
passage— this  could  never  be  my  fairy's ! — ^the  door 
was  opened,  **  and  Telemachus  knew  that  he  beheld 
Minerva !  ** 

A  tall  gaunt  figure,  that  had  once  perhaps  been 
fair,  and  might  formerly  have  been  young,  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  room ;  and  after  a 


formal  courtesy,  stood  expecting  my  address  witli 
a  look  of  severe  inquiry.  The  disappointment  was 
painful — ^the  position  nearly  desperate.  I  felt  its 
absurdity,  which  was  worst  of  all.  **  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  it  was  Miss  Vane  oa  whom  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  waiting,''  was  all  I  could  say. 

^  I  am  Miss  Vane,"  she  replied  with  a  voice  like 
that  of  a  macaw ;  ^  please  to  state  your  business." 

**  There  is  surely  some  mistake,"  I  said— ^^'  some 
misunderstanding-^your  sister,  or  niece,  perhaps; 
she  was  at  the  fancy  ball,  dressed  as  Titania." 

^*  Sir,"  answered  the  spinster,  with  much  bitter- 
ness, **1  have  neither  niece  nor  sister,  and  /was 
Titania,  although  I  do  not  see  what  concern  this 
may  be  of  yours." 

The  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  me  flashed 
upon  my  mind  at  this  moment.  It  was  a  piece  of 
deliberate  wickedness  on  the  part  of  my  fair  tor* 
mentor.  I  made  an  awkward  attempt  to  cover  the 
necessary  retreat  f^m  this  false  position. 

"  Exactly,"  I  said;  "I  fear  I  have  expressed 
myself  imperfectly.  May  I  solicit  a  description  of 
your  costume,  to  appear  in  the  list  of  the  company 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Monday 
next?" — ^thinking  myself  very  clever  that  I  had 
recollected  the  name  of  a  paper  which  I  had  seen 
at  the  inn ;  but  here,  also,  I  was  unfortunate. 

"  This  is  some  deception,"  rejoined  the  stately 
lady.  **  I  have  already  been  visited  by  the  Editor, 
whom  I  know,  and  I  suspect  your  intentions." 
Saying  this  she  advanced  a  step  nearer,  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  made 
me  fear  a  seizure  of  my  person.  I  was  too  much 
alarmed  to  reply,  but  bowed,  and  passing  by  her, 
fairly  ran  out  of  the  house,  without  stopping  until 
I  reached  my  hdtel. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of 
my  conduct,  and  the  mirth  which  I  had  doubtless 
provided  for  the  mischievous  little  fairy ;  it  was  a 
punishment  of  my  coxcombry  not  the  less  un- 
palatable, because  I  felt  it  to  be  deserved.  I  had 
not  even  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  the  name 
of  her  who  had  fooled  me  so  completely.  In  a 
small  neighbourhood  like  this,  the  matter  was  sure 
to  be  made  public,  as  the  festival  guests  had  now 
left  it  to  its  habitual  dulness ;  yet  I  lingered  there 
for  two  days  longer,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  my  sweet  enemy ;  but  she  was  not  to 
be  seen;  she  had  probably  been  merely  a  passing 
visitant,  although  she  must,  I  concluded,  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  city. 
For  before  I  departed,  I  learned,  from  cautious 
inquiries,  enough  to  see  how  well  the  instrument 
of  my  discomfiture  had  been  chosen;  the  lady  being 
celebrated  for  sourness  of  temper  and  unwilling 
maidenhood,  which  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  vexed  by  mischievous  pleasantries.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  digest  the  mortification  as  well 
as  I  could,  reserving  the  purpose  of  an  adequate 
revenge,  in  the  improbable  event  of  my  ever  meet- 
ing its  author  again ;  and  to  proceed  on  my  way  to 
France.  As  my  vexation  subsided,  the  recollection 
of  her  beauty  and  wit  regained  the  ascendant,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  liked  her  all  the  better  for  the  dex- 
terity with  which  she  had  chastised  my  presump- 
tion :  a  little  longer,  and  the  entire  adventure  was 
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eifaced  from  my  mind  by  other  scenes  and  impres- 
sions. 

Here,  to  continue  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  a 
period  of  five  years  must  be  passed  over,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  resumed  elsewhere.  A  short 
interval  Uke  this,  when  chequered  with  sorrow  and 
mischance,  is  sufficient  to  work  a  startling  change 
even  in  the  most  sanguine  natures.  No  one  who 
saw  me  return  to  England  in  182-,  would,  I  think, 
have  recognised  in  tiie  silent  melancholy-looking 
man,  timid  and  grave  beyond  his  years,  the  same 
person  who  was  so  forwud  and  light-hearted  at 
twenty-one.  Death  had  made  my  home  utterly 
desolate;  sickness  had  barely  ceased  to  drain  the 
springs  of  my  life ;  friends  whom  I  had  served  and 
trusted  had  deeply  injured  me ;  and  the  pressure 
of  some  most  harrassing  cares  had  subdued  all 
elasticity  of  spirit.  I  was  saddened  by  a  review  of 
the  past^  nearly  aimless  as  to  the  future :  it  seemed 
as  if  my  part  was  already  played  out,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  drop  the  curtain.  All 
that  I  had  most  loved  was  gone;  my  cherished  de- 
signs had  been  disappointed,  and  the  eneigy  to 
advance  in  some  other  path  was  for  the  time  want- 
ing. I  had,  therefore,  no  refuge  but  in  the  scanty 
pleasures  of  the  recluse,  which  have  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  found,  and  little  interfered 
with.  These  were  the  conclusions  of  a  sick  mind, 
impatient  of  the  hard  lesson  which  life  teaches, 
and  refusing  such  pleasures  as  it  may  still  bestow, 
because  it  has  taken  those  away  which  were  chiefly 
desired.  The  young,  who  are  early  tried  with 
sorrow,  rarely  escape  from  this  disease ;  but  it  is 
one  which,  if  not  too  hastily  encountered  by  some 
desperate  act  of  rashness,  is  graduaUy  relieved  by 
the  fresh  growth  of  existence  within.  It  is  only 
the  aged  mourner  to  whom  time  and  the  hour  bring 
no  alleviation. 

There  was  a  visiter  of  the  news-room  which  I 
used  to  frequent  at  Southampton,  who  appeared  to 
be  nearly  as  inuch  of  a  stranger  there  as  myself: 
a  tall,  eager-looking  man,  with  a  fine  head  thinly 
covered  with  white  hair,  careless  in  his  dress,  but 
with  the  unquestionable  air  and  bearing  of  a  gen- 
tleman. He  seemed  to  be,  like  the  subject  of 
B^ranger*s  song,  curieux  et  nouveUisU^  to  an  extreme 
degree;  for  I  was  sure  to  find  him  devouring  all 
manner  of  newspapers,  in  his  seat  at  the  back 
window,  at  any  hour  between  ten  o'clock  and  noon. 
The  accident  of  my  preferring  the  same  comer, 
the  exchange  of  a  paper,  or  some  trifle  of  the  kind, 
introduced  us  to  each  other.  I  found  him  intelli- 
gent and  well-mannered ;  and  as  we  continued  to 
meet  in  the  same  place,  an  acquaintance  gradually 
grew  up  between  us.  His  remarks  betrayed  some 
reading  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  a  vein  of  cynical  humour,  which  was  rather 
congenial  to  my  own  mood  at  the  time.  On  one 
occasion,  as  we  happened  to  leave  the  room  together, 
the  mention  of  a  particular  book  led  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  my  library,  which  was  a  good  one;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  fastened  on  its  choicer 
contents  increased  my  liking  for  him.  A  common 
interest  of  this  kind,  and  the  weariness  of  utter 
solitude,  disposed  me  to  find  pleasure  in  his  society; 
and  our  intercourse,  without  any  warmth  on  either 


side,  by  degrees  became  doeer.  For  some  months 
we  met  almost  daily,  and  I  received  him  as  a  fre- 
quent visiter  at  my  lodging,  without  e?er  cMm^ 
to  know  more  of  his  history  than  that  he  was 
called  Everard,  was  a  widower,  and  redded  in  g 
house  of  his  own  not  far  from  Ihe  town.  At  first 
I  could  not  divine  why  he  should  have  such  a  Hkin;; 
for  my  company,  moody  and  taciturn  as  I  then 
was  prone  to  be;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  be 
came  as  much  for  the  sake  of  my  books  as  on  mj 
account.  But  as  he  was  a  pleasant  and  gentle- 
manly companion,  I  did  not  take  any  offience  at  a 
circumstance  which  relieved  me  from  the  effort  to 
be  entertaining  at  times  when  I  happened  to  be 
more  depressed  in  spirits  than  usual. 

It  was  towards  the  beginning  of  winter  that  oor 
meeting  in  this  manner  ceased.  Mr.  Ereiard  no 
longer  appeared  at  the  news-room ;  nor  did  he  visit 
me,  as  usual,  to  return  the  last  book  which  I  bad 
lent  him,  and  ask  for  some  other.  His  present 
had  become  so  habitual  to  me  that  I  felt  annoved 
as  day  after  day  passed  over,  and  no  one  came  to 
interrupt  the  solitude  of  Uiose  long  November 
evenings ;  yet  I  was  reluctant  to  inquire  after  bim 
at  his  own  house,  so  entirely  had  the  wretcbed 
diseaseof  shyness  and  unsocial  distrust  taken  posses- 
sion of  me.  The  privation,  however,  filled  up  tbe 
measure  of  my  weariness  in  the  place;  and  in  s 
sudden  fit  of  energy, inspired  by  petulance,!  packed 
up  my  wearables  for  Brussek,  where  I  had  still 
some  acquaintances  left.  So  impatient  was  I  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  instant  departure,  that  I  de- 
termined to  proceed  at  once  alone,  leaving  my 
servant  to  follow,  after  he  had  disposed  of  mv 
books  and  other  valuables  in  proper  custody.  Od 
the  night  before  the  intended  journey,  having  taken 
a  place  in  the  London  Mail  of  the  next  momini:,  I 
was  visited  by  the  first  dream  which  concerns  tbls 
part  of  my  story.  A  little  before  day-break  then? 
came  over  me  a  feeling  of  delicious  repose  and 
cheerfulness  such  as  I  had  not  experienced  for 
some  years,  whether  waking  or  asleep.  I  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  petHr 
douds,  like  those  which  return  the  last  rays  of  tbe 
moon  when  the  sunrise  is  just  at  hand ;  and  it  vss 
full  of  the  voices  of  those  whom  I  had  lost,  wbicb 
were  whispering  to  me  on  every  side,  with  a  softniss 
that  deprived  me  of  all  sorrow  as  I  listened  to  then. 
Gradually  the  sounds  became  confused,  and  melted 
into  a  murmur  like  the  faintest  tones  of  an  X^A^ 
harp ;  at  the  same  time  the  clouds  were  drawn  aid«« 
disclosing  a  sky  of  an  intensely  deep  blue ;  and  from 
the  midst  of  this  heaven  there  gazed  down  upuo 
me,  with  looks  of  longing  tenderness,  a  face,  tbe 
sweetness  and  charm  of  which  sank  into  m.v  ^^7 
soul.  I  cannot  describe  the  expression  of  gracious 
and  earnest  afiection  which  animated  every  f^ 
ture ;  but  the  eyes  especially,  were  soft  and  ahn»t 
passionate  in  the  regard  wMch  they  fixed  on  miiK* 
It  was  this  expression  alone,  combined  with  t 
kind  of  spiritual  grace,  that  belonged  to  the  world 
of  dreams, — ^the  countenance  I  had  seen  befbr^  bat 
had  utterly  forgotten  for  years :— it  recalled  tbe 
beauty  of  the  Fairy  queen.  On  being  wakened 
from  this  pleasant  vision,  I  felt  as  if  a  new  lift  n** 
been  diffused  through  my  frame.    The  impww* 
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of  delight  and  fondness  was  too  deep  to  subside  for 
many  days ;  and  from  this  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  cloud  which  had  lain  on  my  spirits  began  to 
pan  away. 

The  sonnd  which  had  recalled  me  to  common 
life  was  caused  by  my  servant's  entering  to  warn 
me  that  the  mail  would  start  in  less  than  an  hour. 
I  cannot  say  how  the  connexion  arose  in  my  mind 
between  the  fascination  of  tliis  dream  and  a  reluc- 
tance to  pursue  my  journey ;  perhaps  because  I 
had  fallen  into  that  kind  of  delicious  reverie  which 
exertion  is  apt  to  disturb.  However  this  may  have 
been,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  be  happy  to  remain  where 
I  was,  and  countermanded  the  arrangements  for 
my  departure.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
note  was  brought  to  me.  It  was  from  Mr.  Everard, 
to  the  following  efiect : — 

^  I  am  a  prisoner  at  home.  The  gout  has  fas- 
tened on  both  my  feet,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  see- 
ing you  for  some  weeks,  unless  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  company  here.  It  will  be  a  great  cha- 
rity. I  return  Du  Plessis  Momay.  If  you  have 
the  Mem.  de  Tavannes,  pray  send  them  as  a  cor^ 
rective. — ^Yours, — 

There  was  no  concealing  that  the  Mar^chal's 
Memoirs  had  fully  as  much  to  do  with  this  petition 
as  any  wish  of  Mr.  Everard's  to  see  me ;  neverthe- 
less, I  was  glad  to  have  heard  from  him  again, 
and  called  on  the  following  day. 

The  appearance  of  his  house  convinced  me  that 
its  owner  was  either  a  poor  or  a  close-handed  man. 
There  was  no  absolute  want  that  could  be  pointed 
out;  but  the  furniture  and  appointments  were 
scanty  and  plain, — there  was  nothing  superfluous 
or  elegant.  It  was  left  for  later  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Everard  to  discover  which  of  these  suppositions 
was  the  correct  one,  and  hereby  to  obtain  a  key  to 
some  other  singularities  in  his  habits  and  conduct 
which  had  puzzled  me  frequently.  He  was  in 
reality  a  man  of  sufficient  means ;  but  a  course  of 
extravagance  in  early  life  had  at  one  time  ren- 
dered strict  retrenchment  necessary  to  repair  his 
damaged  fortune ;  and  he  continued  the  habit  thus 
acquired,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  duty. 

With  all  this  I  was  struck,  on  entering  his  sit- 
ting room,  by  the  discovery  of  an  ornament  that 
I  had  little  expected  to  find  there.  A  lady's  scarf 
and  parasol  lay  on  a  side-table.  He  appeared  to 
have  noticed  my  surprise,  for  in  replying  to  my 
condolences  and  inquiries,  he  said : 

*'  I  fear  that  I  am  a  doomed  man  until  the  win- 
ter is  over.  My  attacks  are  always  terribly  obsti- 
nate. You  see  I  am  quite  a  cripple;  and  have 
been  forced  to  send  for  a  nurse."  While  he  was 
speaking, the  door  flew  open,and  a  musical  "Papa  !'* 
was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  lovely  girl,  who 
came  in  with  a  bounding  step,  quite  full  of  some 
question  she  had  to  ask  or  some  news  she  had  to 
tell.  On  seeing  a  stranger,  she  checked  herself, 
blushed,  and,  subsiding  into  the  elegant  composure 
of  a  weU-bied  young  lady,  was  about  to  retire 
quietly,  when  Everard  asked  her  to  remain,  and 
presented  me  to  his  daughter  Clarence. 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  creature ;  she  was 
a  perfect  example  of  the  rarest  charms  which  seem 
especially  to  belong  to   Englishwomen,  with  a 


radiant  complexion,  luxuriant  brown  hair,  and 
dark  blue  eyes,  so  large  that  they  would  almost 
have  been  a  defect,  but  for  the  long  fringes  which 
shaded  them,  and  the  joyous  light  with  which 
they  seemed  absolutely  to  glitter  and  sparkle.  Her 
person  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  straight 
and  slim,  but  exquisitely  rounded,  a  perfect  union 
of  softness  and  grace,  with  a  neck  like  a  swan's, 
looking  absolutely  haughty;  and,  aa  I  observed, 
(having  a  special  eye  to  sudi  endowments,)  very 
small  hands  and  feet.  I  was  bewUdered,  as  I  gazed 
on  all  this  beauty,  and  heard  the  silver  tones  in 
which  the  few  words  she  spoke  were  uttered,  by 
their  association  with  something  I  had  seen  and 
heard  before.  In  another  instimt  I  remembered 
the  appearance  in  my  dream.  Yet  this  was  by  no 
means  the  same  aspect.  The  Fairy  Queen  of  the 
Salisbury  ball — she,  again,  was  different ;  a  slen- 
der, childish,  shadowy  creature  in  comparison  with 
this.  Yet  I  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  her. 
It  was  probably  a  mere  fancy  occasioned  by  the 
dream.  This  kind  of  speculation  went  on  during 
the  exchange  of  common-places  that  ensued  on  her 
entrance,  in  which  she  took  little  part,  perusing 
me  occasionally  the  while  with  glances  as  quick 
and  brilliant  as  the  rays  thrown  from  a  diamond  ; 
and  having  remained  no  longer  than  courtesy 
might  require,  took  the  scarf  and  parasol,  and  re- 
tired. After  she  had  closed  the  door,  Mr.  Everard, 
as  if  to  account  for  his  previous  silence  concerning 
so  interesting  a  relation,  remarked,  with  true  pa- 
rental coolness,  '^  She  will  find  herself  terribly  dull 
here.  In  general  she  lives  with  her  aunt,  as  I  do 
not  keep  house  for  ladies :  and  after  Bath,  this 
kind  of  seclusion  will  be  an  unwelcome  change  to 
high  spirits  like  hers.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  last 
very  long."  With  these  words  he  closed  the  sub- 
ject; but  I  could  not  follow  him  as  readily  as 
usual  in  any  other :  my  eyes  were  still  full  of  the 
beautiful  apparition,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  yet  echoing  in  my  ears.  But  she  did  not 
reappear :  and  after  staying  longer  than  I  ought 
to  have  done,  I  willingly  promised  to  repeat  my 
visit,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  her  again.  Everard's 
gout  became  worse ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  our  acquaintance  began,  I  took 
considerable  pains  to  amuse  him.  He  had  now 
acquired  a  totally  new  value  in  my  eyes.  In  a 
short  time  my  frequent  visits  to  Sandown  became 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  his  to  my  rooms  had 
formerly  been.  I  saw  Clarence  constantly,  and 
this  was  nearly  aU.  Her  father  was  not  disposed 
to  allow  any  third  sharer  in  the  conversation, 
which  he  entirely  directed  to  such  matters  of  poli- 
tics or  literature  as  would  not  be  likely  to  attract 
or  suit  a  young  lady.  I  was,  moreover,  become 
diffident;  and  the  more  I  admired  her  supreme 
beauty,  the  less  I  felt  myself  qualified  to  claim  her 
attention.  What  she  did  occasionally  contribute 
to  the  conversation  was  full  of  a  spirit  quite  in 
unison  with  the  formidable  archness  of  her  eyes ; 
and  the  sensitive  lonely  man  became  afraid  of  the 
ridicule  which  she  seemed  capable  of  expressing  so 
powerfully.  Yet,  if  she  did  not  herself  say  much, 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  the  conver- 
sation ;  ard  while  I  was  addressing  Everard,  tho 
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conBciousneas  of  her  presence  gave  a  tone  to  my 
expressions  which  assuredly  did  not  make  them 
colder  than  usuaL  I  was^  however,  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position,  eager  to  approach  one  whom  I 
conld  not  regard  without  interest,  and  yet  unable  to 
do  so ;  even  constrained  to  repress  the  appearance  of 
any  wish,  and  seemingly  removed  farUier  from  its 
accomplishment  every  day.  The  worst  consequence 
of  such  a  position  is,  that  it  tends  to  increase  daily 
any  sense  of  awkwardness  or  embarrassment  that 
may  have  existed  at  the  outset ;  while  it  irritates 
the  feelings  by  the  mere  power  of  contradiction, 
and  makes  them  prone  to  all  manner  of  extrava* 
gances.  It  oerUinly  required  no  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  circumstances  to  account  for  the 
impression  which  the  constant  presence  of  such  a 
being  as  Clarence  Everard  soon  made  on  a  solitaiy 
like  me,  although  I  had  thought  myself  past  the 
reach  of  ladies'  eyes.  But  I  doubt  if,  in  another 
time  and  place,  it  would  have  been  so  suddenly 
and  deeply  struck  as  I  felt  it  to  be  before  I  had 
known  her  for  a  month.  Of  this  I  became  most 
impleasantly  aware  on  every  occasion  when  Mr. 
Everard  named  to  his  daughter  (with  needless  fre- 
quency, as  I  thought)  a  certain  cousin  Will,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  prominent  figure  in  her  history ; 
and  the  burning  of  my  cheek,  and  a  restlessness 
that  I  could  hardly  control,  told  me  that  I  was 
already  so  far  gone  as  to  be  desperately  jealous  of 
a  lady  to  whom  I  had  scarcely  spoken  a  dozen 
words,  and  who  gave  no  sign  of  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  add  to  their  number ! 

Towards  Christmas,  Everard  became  still  worse, 
and  the  severe  fits  of  pain  to  which  he  was  subject 
used  to  exhaust  him  considerably.  After  one  of 
these,  he  often  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  after  tea, 
to  which  my  presence  made  no  interruption ;  and 
it  was  during  these  periods  that  I  began  for  the 
first  time  to  converse  with  Clarence,  in  whispers, 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  as  she  sate  netting  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

What  a  fascinating  creature  she  was  when  she 
deigned  to  open  her  lips  on  these  occasions !  An 
unforced  liveliness  gave  spirit  to  every  word  she 
uttered,  and  almost  made  you  forget  that  you  were 
listening  to  thoughts  and  expressions  far  above  the 
common  level  of  a  girl's  discourse.  She  was  very 
well  informed,  but  everything  she  said  was  evi- 
dently unstudied  and  natural,  and  flowed  from  her 
with  a  most  delicious  naweiiy  in  all  manner  of  fan- 
ciful and  original  combinations ;  so  that  her  con- 
versation alone,  when  she  vouchsafed  to  afford  it, 
would  have  rendered  her  absolutely  charming  to 
any  one  capable  of  following  her  quick  wit,  inde- 
pendently of  her  rare  beauty.  Yet  with  all  this  there 
was  a  touch  of  decided  wilfulness  that  overawed 
me.  She  flew  from  any  subject  which  assumed  an 
air  of  seriousness  with  the  impatience  of  a  butter- 
fly ;  and  my  gravity  and  sensitiveness  seemed  to 
afford  her  an  amusement  little  flattering  to  my 
vanity.  I  had  not  long  conversed  with  her  before 
I  was  convinced  of  her  identity  with  the  Titania 
of  the  festival  ball.  The  difference  in  person  and 
mind  was  not  more  tlian  an  interval  of  nearly  five 
years  would  produce  in  perfecting  the  graces  of 
both*    The  wit,  self-possession,  and  archness  were 


too  peculiar  to  belong  to  two  individuals;  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  now  grown  a  little  fnlkr  and 
softer,  had  nevertheless  a  character  which  I  felt  to 
be  the  same  that  had  charmed  me  belbie.  I 
refrained  from  satisfying  myself  on  this  point 
by  any  direct  inquiry.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  we  had  ever  previously 
met ;  which  was  not  wonderful,  as  I  was  entirely 
changed  dnce  then,  both  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner. Nor  did  I  at  all  regret  this,  seeing  that  no 
man,  particularly  if  shy  and  depressed,  woold  seek 
to  be  associated  with  ludicrouB  images  in  the  miad 
of  a  woman  whom  he  beg^s  to  adore.  This  vu 
now  my  condition  with  respect  to  sweet,  unacooont- 
able  Clarence  Everard. 

Great  waa  my  du^:ust,  therefore,  to  find,  one 
evening  in  the  new  year,  the  very  cousin  Will  of 
my  fears  seated  at  her  tea-teble,  with  the  bearin^^ 
<^  a  familiar  guest,  and  addressing  my  t4>rmentor 
nnconoemedly  by  her  Christian  name,  like  one  oa 
the  easiest  pojMdble  terms  both  with  her  and  with 
himself.  He  was  a  tall  youth,  not  ill-looking.  Inn 
to  my  fancy,  extremely  assuming  and  priggish. 
and  rather  dull  than  otherwise ;  wiUi  a  ptDnenes 
to  the  tedious,  and  a  profusion  of  small  coxcomb- 
ries of  speech  and  manner,  which  I  should  havv 
thought  Clarmce  must  have  especially  contemned. 
To  my  chagrin,  however,  she  treated  him  in  a 
kind  of  indifferent  amicable  way  that  increased  my 
dislike  for  him :  without  any  sign  of  preference, 
indeed,  while  she  visited  his  platitudes  now  and 
then  with  a  glance  or  a  word  so  keen  and  quick 
that  I  wondered  how  he  bore  it  without  shrinkin?. 
At  the  same  time,  she  seemed  to  permit,  as  a  nut- 
ter of  course,  a  tone  of  intimacy  that  I  could  n«t 
avoid  envying.  He  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  her  sallies,  which  either  he  did  not  feel  or  htl 
learned  the  danger  of  resenting.  WiUi  all  this  I 
felt  myself  thrown  to  an  immeasurable  distant. 
The  brief  and  delightful  dialogues  which  used  U 
take  place  when  Everard  was  sleeping  were,  of 
course,  at  an  end ;  and  another  had  stopped  between 
me  and  the  object  of  my  thoughts  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  render  all  nearer  approach  on  my  part 
impossible.  Hitherto  I  had  only  felt  the  absents 
of  any  reason  for  hope  ;  now  I  s^  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause  to  despair  of  awakening  any  intetc^ 
in  her  affections.  Still  I  continued  to  frequent  the 
house,  although  I  seldom  left  it  without  a  resohe 
to  abstain  in  future  ffom  an  intercourse  whi<*h 
only  became  more  mortifying  tome  on  each  rep«t:- 
tlon.  But  some  times,  when  Everard  would  a^k 
me  to  return  on  a  particular  evening,  Clarenc? 
would  raise  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  look  at 
me  with  a  glance  of  inquiry — at  least  so  I  thourht 
— and  this  was  enough  to  secure  my  obedience. 

I  hapi)ened  to  be  present  on  one  occasion  whfa 
she  had  been  amusing  herself  by  an  attempt  u 
mystify,  in  some  way  or  other,  couan  Will.  It 
had  been  quite  successful,  and  provoked  him  ♦^-» 
say  with  some  asperity:  "I  wish,  Clarence,  ihst 
you  would  cease  to  make  a  jest  of  every  one  thts 
falls  in  your  way :  the  habit  will  one  day  or  othtr 
place  you  in  some  vexatious  scrape :  remember  b.-^w 
barely  you  escaped  from  that  silly  festival  bu^ini?^' 
— Ithoughtthatitmighthave  served  forawamiBC.* 
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^Yon  shoald  have  thought  Jugt  the  reyerse," 
she  replied,  *^  and  rather  admire  my  extreme  adS- 
control  erer  Binoe,  after  once  yielding  to  sach  a 
temptation.    Mr.  Fanshawe  shiJl  judge/'  ghe  aaid : 
aad  proceeded  in  the  most  gleeful  and  amusing 
manner  to  give  me  an  account  of  my  well-known 
Salisbury  adrenture,  with  less  indulgence,  of  course, 
than  appears  in  my  own  version,  and  with  the 
most  humorous  exposure  of  my  boyish  forward- 
ness;— adding  a  sequel  which  was  new  to  me:— 
namely,  that  the  spinster,  (my  ogress»)  distracted 
between  fears  of  robbery  and  hopes  of  a  wooer,  had, 
for  weeks  afterwards,  prepared  for  the  intruder's 
reappearance,  by  alternately  mounting  some  choice 
piece  of  finery  by  day,  and  feeing  a  patrole  to  watch 
her  door  by  night,  until  she  became  the  town's 
talk.     To  this  cousin  Will,  however,  subjoined, 
first,  that  Clarence  had  actually  been  in  Biiss 
Vane's  house  at  the  moment  of  my  call,  and  had 
nearly  been  caught  by  me  in  the  sitting-room :  and 
next,  that  she  had  indiscreetly  imparted  the  story 
to  some  fenuile  acquaintances;  and  had  great  dif- 
ficulty afterwards  in  concealing  her  share  in  the 
transaction,  when  by  this  means  the  trick  became 
publicly  known,  to  the  exceeding  wrath  of  the  old 
mftid — a  relation  of  Eveiard'sy  and  one  whom  he 
especially  feared  to  offend,  as  she  was  rich,  un- 
married, and  had  no  nearer  heir  than  himsell    It 
may  be  imagined  how  I  relished  the  details  of  my 
discomfiture,  seasoned  with  the  most  pungent  drol- 
lery by  the  person  of  all  others  whom  I  chiefly 
wished  to  please :  yet  so  happily  were  they  told, 
that  I  could  not  avoid  being  really  amused ;  and 
my  wounded  vanity  was  a  little  healed  by  her 
closing  remark,  which  I  was  foolish  enough  to  take 
(k  bonne  foi^  although  it  was  evidently  meant  solely 
as  a  punishment  for  cousin  Will's  lecture :  ^Af- 
ter all,"  she  said,  ^  I  have  since  regretted  that  he 
missed  me ;  for,  presuming  as  he  certainly  was,  he 
was  almost  young  and  handsome  enough  to  excuse 
it."    Shortly  afterwards  my  rival  retired,  and  as 
it  was  still  early,  I  remained  at  Everard's  request ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  doze  as  usual, 
and  I  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Clarence  alone.    I  felt  an  irresistible  temptation 
(encouraged,  perhaps,  by  her  last  words)  to  reveal 
myself  to  her  as  the  subject  of  her  story,  and  did 
so  at  once  vrithout  further  consideration.    The  dis- 
covery took  her  completely  by  surprise ;  she  start- 
ed, and  gazed  at  me  most  intently  for  some  mo- 
ments, as  if  trying  to  trace  in  my  features  any  re- 
collected traits;  then,  blushing  all  over,  she  only 
exclaimed:    **How  you  are  changed,  then!" — 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  laughed  until  the  team  trickled  from 
l>etween  her  rosy  fingers.  When  this  had  partly  sub- 
sided, she  looked  up  again,  and  in  a  most  charming 
^ay  began  to  offer  something  like  an  apology ;  but 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
degree  of  hysterical  excitement^  again  overcame  her, 
and  she  was  interrupted  at  every  moment  by  little 
tmshes  of  laughter,  sounding  so  fresh  and  joyous^ 
that  it  was  delightful  to  hear  them,  although  at 
my  own  expense.    At  last,  in  spite  of  my  mortifi- 
cation, the  contagion  became  irresistible,  and  I 
echoed  her  so  heartily,  that  Mr.  Everard  awoke,  I 


felt  infinitely  obliged  to  her  for  oxplaining  this  un- 
usual nurth  to  her  father  witliout  betraying  my 
secret ;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
no  less  geperous  in  concealing  it  from  cousin  Will : 
from  this  time,  whenever  we  were  alone,  I  ven- 
tured to  call  her  ^  the  Fairy,"  which  she  did  not 
absolutely  prohibit.  Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  taken 
a  foolish  step,  and  had  placed  myself  more  utterly 
at  her  mercy  than  e?er ;  it  had  perhaps  removed 
a  little  of  the  distance  between  us,  but  in  a  way 
quite  the  reverse  of  favourable  to  my  present  posi- 
tion«  I  pould  see^  as  X  thought,  the  utterance  of 
some  ridiculous  allusion  hovering  on  her  lips  at 
every  moment,  and  only  kept  back  by  maidenly 
delicacy  and  good  breeding:  and  was  mortified  by 
the  conviction  that  I  had  inflicted  this  disadvan- 
tage on  myself  irrevocably. 

Of  this  every  day  confirmed  the  impression: 
Miss  Everard  became,  if  possible,  more  unapproach- 
able, and  if  she  favoured  me  by  any  notice  at  all, 
it  was  when  she  exercised  her  wit  or  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  something  that  I  had  happened  to  utter, 
and  thus  added  to  my  diffidence  and  perplexity.  This 
again  increased  the  contrast  between  her  bright 
spirits  and  triumphant  beauty,  and  my  own  gloomy 
and  sorrowful  appearance ;  00  that  e veiy  day,  while 
I,more  fondly  admired  her,  I  felt  more  thoroughly 
the  folly  of  my  pretensions^  Mr.  Everard  also  in- 
formed mo  about  this  time  that  cousin  Will  was 
destined  to  reoeiye  the  hand  of  his  lovely  child, 
and  hereby  completed  the  measure  of  my  mortifi- 
cation. The  only  way  to  avoid  needless  pain  was 
to  retire  at  once ;  and  I  had  fully  resolved  to  do 
so,  when  a  second  dream,  to  be  described  hereafter, 
changed  my  purpose,  or  at  least  weakened  my  re** 
solution.  It  was  an  appearance  of  Clarence,  so 
delightful,  so  totally  unlike  her  real  bearing  to- 
wards me,  and  left  an  impression  so  sweet  and  last- 
ing, that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  forego  her 
presence  which  constantly  recalled  the  charming 
illusion.  They  who  are  too  busy  to  give  place  to 
anything  that  is  not  material,  will  laugh  at  this 
confession :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  in  certain 
dispositions,  and  under  some  influences  of  solitude 
or  grief,  visitations  like  this  have  an  absolute 
power  which  is  seldom  dreamed  of  by  ^*  your  phil- 
osophy." 

The  effect  of  Miss  Everard's  actual  position,  and 
of  this  brooding  fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
impart  to  my  intercourse  with  her  something  of 
the  far-off  devotion  with  which  a  mystic  regards 
the  chosen  saint  of  hia  prayers.  I  had  ceased  to 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  interesting  her  afieo- 
tions :  in  her  presence  I  rarely  ventured  to  address 
her,  and  cherished  in  solitude  the  vision  of  a  being 
so  unlike  her  real  sel^  aa  if  this  were  the  real 
object  of  my  love,  and  she  merely  an  image  that 
recalled  it.  That  such  a  prepossession  rendered 
me  still  more  absent  and  reserved  than  formerly, 
may  be  easily  oonoeived;  and  many  were  the 
occasions  which  it  famished  for  the  graceful 
irony  with  which  Clarence  seemed  to  take  plesr 
sure  in  disturbing  me.  Nevertheless,  I  had  become 
gradually  less  impatient  and  dejected ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  agitation  of  fruitless  wishes  was  at  an  end, 
and  I  lived  in  a  kind  of  visionary  enjoyment,  which 
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the  sight  of  her  kept  alive.  In  thu  singnlar  con- 
dition I  hardly  noticed  the  lapse  of  time,  as  the 
winter  wore  on,  and  spring  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. With  the  cold  weather,  Mr.  Everard's 
gout  slowly  retired,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
walk  once  more,  the  subject  of  his  danghter^s  re- 
turn to  her  usual  residence  began  to  be  named. 
The  incursions  of  cousin  Will  had  continued  at  in- 
tervals throughout  this  period ;  we  never  liked  each 
other,  and  I  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible :  my 
chief  intercourse  vras  now,  as  formerly,  with  Mr. 
Everard,  but  the  visits  to  Sandown  were  altogether 
fewer.  I  could  be  happy  in  dreaming  of  Clarence 
when  alone ;  but  in  her  presence  there  was  always 
a  sense  of  pain  and  estrangement,  which  all  the 
ease  of  her  address  (for  she  now  began  to  treat  me 
as  an  old  but  common  acquaintance)  could  not  al- 
leviate :  add  to  this  the  introduction  of  another 
party  into  the  small  household  circle,  whom  I  have 
not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention — an  old  lady 
who  came  with  the  new  year,  ostensibly  as  Miss 
Everard's  guest,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  her  chap- 
eron,— another  cause  which  now  kept  me  more  at 
a  distance  from  her  than  ever. 

It  was,  after  all,  late  in  the  month  of  April  be- 
fore her  father^s  health  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
allow  of  Clarence's  departure,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  29th.  Cousin  Will  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  1st  of  the  month,  which  was  signalized 
by  hb  being  made  a  most  distinguished  ^^April- 
fool  ;"  his  absence  was  probably  caused  by  resent- 
ment of  this  displeasure  from  his  ladye-love.  I  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Everaid  to  dine  on  the  day  before 
she  was  to  leave  Sandown ;  and  most  reluctantly 
consented,  knowing  how  much  pain  I  must  endure 
in  this  manner  of  leave-taking.  Although  I  had 
renounced  all  hope  of  ever  being  nearer  to  her  than 
I  then  was,  stiU  it  was  a  said  prospect  to  lose 
what  had  been  the  chief  occupation  of  my  mind 
and  feelings  for  many  months,  and  know  that  it 
was  never  to  be  restored  again.  It  was,  therefore, 
quite  natural,  that  on  the  night  before  this  last  in- 
terview, I  should  dream  of  the  subject  which  en- 
tirely overcame  me ;  but  I  could  not  but  regard  it 
as  something  strange  that  my  dream  should  be  an 
exact  repetition,  in  every  paticular,  of  the  last  to 
which  I  have  adverted ;  especiaUy  as  its  tenor  was 
quite  at  variance  with  all  that  I  had  ever  seen 
of  Miss  Everard's  feelings  and  demeanour  towards 
me.  Again  the  influence  of  the  dream  remained 
almost  as  strong  after  waking  as  before  ;  and  al- 
though fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  mere  pleasant 
illusion,I  could  hardly,  even  at  this  moment, refeain 
from  forgetting  the  actual  departure  of  Clarence  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  image  so  graciously  pre- 
sented to  me  during  sleep. 

Those  who  have  given  the  reins  to  fancy  in  this 
manner,  are  rarely  exact  in  their  worldly  proceed- 
ings. It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
congratulation  to  me  that  I  completed  my  toilette 
without  making  some  flagrant  omission  or  mistake 
in  costume :  as  it  was,  I  entirely  deluded  myself 
as  to  the  proper  time,  and  presented  myself  at  San^ 
down,  more  than  an  hour  earlier  than  I  ought  to 
liare  do&e<  Mr.  £v«rard  had  tired  hhnseif  Witt 
to«  lony  a  waiki  and  was  do«int  in  tho  itudy{ 


Clarence  was  still  in  the  drawing-room,  as  lirdy 
and  tormenting  as  usual,  but  retired  in  a  few 
minutes  to  dress.  The  aged  lady,  thank  HeaTcn, 
had  gone  home  the  day  before,  so  that  I  wu  left 
quite  alone  to  my  reverie,  and  in  a  few  momeDts 
was  as  completely  absorbed  in  the  dream  whieh 
haunted  me,  as  though  I  had  in  reality  been  onoe 
more  asleep.  So  vivid  and  soothing  was  its  r- 
membrance,  that  I  quite  forgot  where  I  was^  and 
sate  gazing  on  vacancy  in  a  k^d  of  pleasant  trance; 
even  the  entrance  of  Clarence,  when  she  retuned, 
did  not  break  the  iUusion,  but  merely  strengthened 
it,  by  being  at  once  interwoven  with  the  tisBoe  of 
the  dream.  I  must  certainly  have  made  a  mj 
singular  appearance ;  for  I  neither  rose  nor  spoke 
when  she  came  in,  but  remained  eyeing  her  with 
the  utmost  intentness,  shading  my  forehead  whh 
both  hands,  and  breathing  quick,  like  one  in  a  fem. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  surprised  at  so  unasiul 
an  exhibition !  After  observing  it  for  a  while,  she 
at  length  dissolved  the  spell  by  asking : 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Arc  you  ill,  or  bcwitdi- 
ed,  Mr.  Fanshawe  ?  Ptsy,  do  not  frighten  me  bj 
looking  as  if  a  ghost  was  in  the  room !" 

I  started  at  her  voice  ;  but  for  an  instant  was 
still  too  much  confused  to  reply  sensihly.  The 
first  sensation  I  had  felt  was  of  anger  at  being  in- 
terrupted in  so  delicious  a  reverie ;  and  fox^getting 
what  she  had  said,  I  replied,  with  some  pettishncss, 
I  believe, — 

"  Who  is  there !— oh  I  Was  Everard !— pardon 
me,  I  was  dreaming,  I  am  afraid,— -yes,  dreaming, 
— and  so  delightfully,  that  I  am  almost  sorry  that 
you  wakened  me !" 

"You  are  always  delightfully  couiteoos,  and 
quite  happy  in  your  selection  of  time  and  place  k 
such  enjoyments, — and  to-day  more  so  than  em.'' 
Saying  this,  she  rose  vrith  an  offended  air,  and 
added  :  "  Pray,  try  to  recover  your  dream :  I  m 
going  away." 

**Nay,"  I  said,  with  a  most  unusual  degree  of 
courage,  "I  cannot  recall  it  if  you  go,  nor  crer 
dream  pleasantly  again  if  you  are  angered,  Fail)'." 

She  looked  infinitely  amazed  at  this  address,  bat 
said,  ''I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  all  this ;- 
surely  it  is  some  procerbe  or  May  game ;  if »,  Irt 
me  have  the  key,  that  I  may  take  a  part  in  it  with 
discretion  before  the  others  come  down." 

"  It  is  no  such  thing,"  I  said  ;  **  butadieam,  a^ 
I  said,  infinitely  more  delightful  to  me  than  any 
reality."  As  I  gazed  upon  her,  she  appeared  fer 
a  moment  curious  or  irresolute,  and  I  felt  as  if  1 
must  at  all  hazards  tell  her  Uie  purport  of  my 
dream. 

**  I  cannot  guess  riddles,"  she  answered ;  *aii<i 
I  have  at  this  moment  no  patience  to  spare ;  bat  1 
think  you  can  only  persuade  me  to  foiget  how  trt 
rude  you  are,  by  telling  me  something  really  worth 
such  a  price." 

"  Do  not  bid  me,"  was  my  reply,  "unless  m 
will  hear  it  patiently  out— this,  I  think,  woQl<i  &| 
least  gain  me  a  pardon,— yet,  perhaps,  you  wouk 
not  believe  me,  for  it  was  of  youitdf  that  I 
dreamed*" 

«  Of  ma  I"  she  ex€laim«d«  With  a  doubtfal  look* 
^  NoW|  I  mutl  ittikl  on  haailDf  it.    Ym  ^^ 
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permitted  to  take  such  excursions  in  my  very  pre- 
sence,  and  then  choose  whether  you  will  tell  me  or 
not." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest.  Fairy  ?"  I  asked,  look- 
ing at  her  earnestly;  ** for  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  your  pleasure  is  to  he  understood." 
**  Quite  in  earnest,"  she  said,  quickly. 
"  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  sit  at  your  feet, 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  dreamed." 

She  nodded,  laughing,  and  I  used  the  permission; 
while,  resting  her  arm  on  the  comer  of  the  sofa, 
and  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  she  listened 
as  I  related  it  with  an  intrepidity  that  I  can  only 
explain  hy  the  conviction  that  I  was  still  less  than 
half  awakened  from  my  reverie,  and  was  in  a 
kind  of  excitement  which  put  my  usual  diffidence 
to  flight: 

^*  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  at  your  side : 
where,  I  know  not ;  hut  it  was  in  a  beautiful  and 
flowery  place,  the  air  of  which  seemed  to  make  every- 
thing that  breathed  in  it  tranquil  and  loving.  We 
spoke  together,  not  as  in  real  life,  but  with  serious- 
ness and  entire  trust  on  both  sides;  and  it  was  as 
if  aU  fear  of  your  charming  wilfulness  had  left  me, 
or  that  you  had  (^ased  to  take  pleasure  in  it.    Then 
you  began  to  tell  me  of  something  that  grieved  you ; 
and  at  first  I  fancied  that  you  were  jesting,  as  of 
old :  but  when  I  looked  into  your  eyes,  they  were 
changed.    You  were  no  longer  the  same  Fairy  at 
all :  there  were  the  same  features,  as  beautiful  as 
ever;  but  the  expression  was  cabn,  almost  mourn- 
ful, and  your  eyes  were  like  the  centre  of  a  heaven 
where  all  is  deep  and  still.    There  now  came  over 
me  an  unutterable  longing  to  shelter  you  from 
some  wrong  or  misfortune  which  I  seemed  to  fear 
was  approaching  you;  and  just  as  I  turned  to 
speak  to  you,  an  eagle  with  golden  beak  and  claws 
darted  through  the  branches  overhead,  and  ilew 
upon  you.    Before  I  could  raise  my  hand,  you 
cried,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  struck  your  brow  with 
Ills  beak,  and  made  it  bleed.    Again  the  bird  at- 
tacked you ;  but  I  drove  him  away.    Then  you 
became  very  pale  and  faint,  so  that  you  rested  your 
head  for  support  on  my  shoulder;  and  I  did  not 
t^  you  how  willingly  I  would  have  shed  all  the 
blood  in  my  heart  to  restore  the  drops  that  you  had 
lost :  for  in  my  dream  (I  said  how  much  sweeter  it 
was  than  the  reality !)  I  felt  that  you  knew  how 
entirely  I  loved  you ;  but  I  only  took  your  hand, 
and  pressed  it  very  softly ;  and  I  saw  that  you  un- 
derstood my  heart :  for  you  looked  up  towards  me 
with  an  eye  that  said  all  this  and  more;  and  I 

felt  your  own  fingers" "For  God's  sake,"  I 

said,  as  at  the  moment  my  story  was  abruptly 
broken  off,  "  do  not  mock  me,  Fairy !  I  only  said 
it  was  a  dream." 

I  had  unconsciously  touched  her  hand  at  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  I  cannot  describe  the  thrill  which  ran 
through  my  frame,  the  wonder  and  breathless  sus- 
pense that  moved  me,  as  she  gave  me  one  look  like 
that  angel's  glance  in  my  dream,  and  her  fingers 
slightly  returned  the  pressure  of  mine. 

"  Am  I  dreaming  now?"  I  cried.  "  0  say  that 
it  is  not  so!" 

She  whispered  "  No ;"  and  as  I  looked  up  in  her 

face,  in  an  ecstasy  of  surpriec  and  delight,  sho 
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I  blushed  crimson  red,  and  hid  it  on  my  shoulder.  I 
rose,  and  gently  drew  her  to  my  bosom.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  been  struck  by  lightning!  The  suddenness 
of  an  event,  so  wholly  unexpected,  completely 
paralyzed  me.  I  continued  gazing  upon  the  sweet 
burden,  with  my  heart  too  full  for  speech.  I  could 
not  even  shed  a  tear,  hardly  draw  breath,  nor  did 
I  venture  to  disturb  a  scene  that  seemed  like  some 
unsubstantial  rapture,  which  a  touch  would  again 
resolve  into  air. 

After  some  moments,  she  softlv  freed  herself  from 
my  embrace,  and,  looking  up  with  all  her  wonted 
radiance  of  eye,  although  it  now  swam  in  tears, 
she  said  to  me,  **  You  have  been  too  hard  with 
me.  I  will  hear  no  more  of  your  dream;"  and 
again  raised  her  hands  to  her  brow,  on  which 
I  impi*essed  my  first  kiss,  as  I  replied,  "  There  is 
no  more,  sweetest  Clarence !  You  have  made  me 
too  happy  in  waking 1  forget  the  rest." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  foolish,  and  you 
too  headstrong,"  she  said,  after  a  longer  silence ; 

"  but  this  is  now  past ;  and  what  shall  I " The 

remainder  of  her  speech  was  cut  short  by  an  appari- 
tion, which  we  had  both  been  too  blissfully  engaged 
in  looking  at  each  other  to  observe  before.  It  was 
no  other  than  cousin  Will  himself!  who  could  not, 
indeed,  have  been  expected  to  look  less  spiteful  and 
blank  than  he  did,  seeing  his  mistress  in  the  arms 
of  another.  Clarence,  thus  caught,  seemed  for  the 
first  time  afraid  of  him,  and  ran  out  of  the  room 
with  a  little  scream,  nearly  oversetting  her  father, 
who  was  at  the  same  moment  tottering  in  at  the 
door.  But  he  did  not,  after  all,  escape  without 
mischief;  for  cousin  Will,  who  was  addressing  me 
in  a  very  angry  manner,  happened  to  stamp  vio- 
lently at  the  instant  when  Everard  had  reached 
him,  and  damaged  his  tender  foot  so  effectually 
that  his  suffering,  and  the  necessary  call  for  re- 
lief, caused  a  diversion,  by  which  I  profited  to  re- 
cover a  little  sanfffroidy  and  prepare  myself  for  the 
result  of  this  most  unhoped  for  happiness.  The 
first  thing  was,  of  course,  to  give  my  rival  a  clear 
intimation  that  I  was  prepared  to  do  battle  to  the 
uttermost  for  Clarence ;  and  it  was  gratifying  tu 
see  that  his  distinct  perception  of  this  fact,  wiiile 
it  surprised  him,  in  one  whom  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  a  shy,  inconsiderable  person,  acted  as  a 
wonderful  emollient  of  his  anger.  This  took  place 
while  Everard  was  undergoing  the  process  of  fo- 
menting and  wrapping  up  the  wounded  member. 
It  then  fell  to  his  turn  to  demand  explanations  of 
what  had  happened;  and  I  found  his  displeasure 
by  no  means  so  easily  checked  as  cousin  Will's 
had  been.  To  acquaint  him  with  the  real  history 
of  tlie  declaration,  and  its  success,  which  seemed 
quite  as  surprising  to  me  as  it  could  be  to  him, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  useless ;  he  would  have 
thought  I  was  jesting  with  him.  I  therefore  merely 
said  that  the  pro^ct  of  his  daughter's  departure 
had  wrung  from  me  an  involuntary  avowal  of  feel- 
ings that  I  had  long  borne  in  secret,  and  that,  to 
my  infinite  wonder  and  delight,  I  found  them  reci- 
procated ;  having,  until  that  moment,  never  enter- 
tained the  shadow  of  such  a  presumption.  This  it 
was  naturally  by  no  means  easy  to  make  Everard 

believe ;  rfnd  he  turned,  without  replying, to  cousin 
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Will,  whose  opinion  <m  the  matter  he  requested  to 
hear.  I  was  really  Borry  for  the  conflict  which  I 
could  see  was  passing  in  my  rivars  mind,  between 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  apprehension  of  its 
consequences.  Fear,  however,  prevailed ;  and  he 
declared,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  as* 
sume,  that,  after  such  a  proof  as  he  had  witnessed 
of  his  cousin's  partiality  for  another,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue  a  suit,  which  she  had,  as 
he  complained,  never  given  him  any  reason  to  con- 
sider acceptable  to  her.  This  was  even  less  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Everard  than  my  discourse  had  been, 
and  he  sent  to  desire  the  presence  of  his  daughter. 
She  refused,  however,  to  appear  except  to  Everard 
fdone.  What  passed  between  them  I  learned  after- 
wards from  her  own  confession  to  me ;  and  it  may 
be  conceived  with  what  pride  and  delight  I  heard,  that 
this  coy,  brilliant  creature,  had  long  pitied  and  loved 
in  secret  the  melancholy  being,  whose  story  had  sunk 
deep  into  her  heart,  when  I  little  thought  she  was 
listening  to  it.  She  admitted  that,  but  for  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  this  morning,  she  might 
scarcely  have  known  how  strongly  the  feeling  had 
rooted  itself  there;  but  also  affirmed  that  in  no 
case  she  had  ever  liked,  or  would  have  bestowed 
herself  upon  her  cousin. 

Such  was  the  perplexed  web  which  I  had  to 
attempt  to  disentangle;  a  change  so  sudden  and 
remarkable  in  the  relations  of  all  the  parties,  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  occurrence  of  my 
dream  alone.  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  main 
incident,  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  reserve  for  a 
following  chapter  tho  detail  of  the  obstacles  and 
anxieties  which  were  to  b9  encountered  before  I 


could  fiilly  obtain  the  precbus  gift  which  CUrenoe 
Everard  had  bestowed  upon  me.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  I  at  length  triumphed  over  her  father^s 
reluctance  and  economic  scruples;  and  that  all  the 
happiness  I  have  since  enjoyed  has  been  tbe  dower 
of  her  bright  spirit  and  affectionate  heart.  It  would 
possibly  amuse  some  of  my  readers  to  hear  that,  in 
the  final  accomplishment  of  our  mutual  wbhes^the 
interference  of  the  same  Miss  Vane,  who  appears 
in  the  early  part  of  this  episode,  was  most  whimsi- 
cally effective.  She  never  was  informed  of  mj 
identity  with  the  intruder  of  former  years,  and  haj 
taken  a  great  liking  to  my  eldest  son,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, will  one  day  be  her  heir ;  but  Clarence  giill 
threatens  to  betray  my  secret,  whenever  I  Tentart 
to  disobey  any  of  her  behests;  although,  as  it  bs 
now  been  kept  for  twelve  years,  I  think  little  of 
the  menace. 

With  such  daily  reasons  to  rejoice  in  my  singular 
good  fortune,  the  cardinal  point  of  which  has  been 
shown  truly,  and  without  a  word  of  embellishment, 
it  will  seem  not  unnatural  that  I  should  think 
reverentially  of  dreams,  and  believe,  with  the  old 
poet,  that  ''they  are  sent  from  Heaven.'*  I  m&y 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  furnish  additional  reasons 
for  thii?  faith,  of  a  nature  more  striking,  if  less 
agreeable,  than  the  preceding  narrative  displays. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  only  express  a  hearty  wish 
that  the  gracious  and  gay,  whom  I  especiallj  ad- 
dressed at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  may  dream, 
whenever  it  may  be  most  welcome  and  surpnsimr 
to  them,  as  sweetly  and  truly  as  I  have  done,  r: 

the  being  that  lies  nearest  to  their  hearts! 

V. 
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It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  not  alone  in 
the  secondary  respect  of  diffusing  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  letters,  but  in  creating  and  fostering  a 
taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  varied  literature  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  who,  save  for  his  fSuscinating 
pages,  would,  as  soon  as  the  young  appetite  for 
fiction  was  blunted,  for  ever  have  closed  their 
books, — among  those  who  would  have  been  repelled 
by  mere  learning,  however  profound  or  accurate, 
and  who  have  been  won  by  the  grace  and  amenity 
with  which  the  most  recondite  subjects  have  been 
brought  forward  in  his  works,  and  rendered  **  as 
amusing  as  a  fairy  tale."  It  may  be  quite  possible 
that  the  learning  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  sometimes 
what  the  erudite  critic  and  antiquary  may  pro- 
nounce superficial ;  that  his  stutementa  are  occa- 
sionally inaccurate,  and  that,  in  short,  he  does  not 
consider  nor  treat  those  **  amenities  of  literature," 
amid  which  he  has  delighted  to  linger,  as  exact 
science  ;  yet  it  1^  at  least  equally  true,  that  of  the 
greater  paH  of  the  topics  which  he  has  discussed, 
that  numerous  and  important  divbion  of  society, 
the   Reading  Public^  as  distinguished  from  the 
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learned  and  the  studious,  would,  aaye  for  him,  hvn 
known  nothing,  and  cared  nothing.  His  writings^ 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  preceded  the  Quarterlies  ani 
Retrospectives,  and  the  whole  herd  of  periodical 
publications,  which  have  since  tended  to  £uBilia^ 
ize  the  English  public  with  the  elder  and  greater 
writers  of  England.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  the  pio- 
neer in  a  labyrinthine  path,  which  has  since  htea 
tracked  by  discoverers  more  remarkable  foraccnrau 
and  minute  observation,  and  probably  for  greater 
boldness  and  sagacity  ;  but  who,  save  for  his  ex- 
ample, might  never  have  set  forth  on  such  ventttn:9, 
and  certainly  had  never  been  followed  by  thoee 
troops  of  the  curious  whom  he  bad  prerieudy  At- 
tracted in  that  direction. 

The  endless  and  varied  onrnium-gatheivm  infor- 
mation which  he  has  furnished  to  the  student  of 
national  manners  and  of  the  vemacnlar  literataie. 
the  delight  which  be  has  ministered,  and  which  hi» 
writings  will  long  continue  to  minister  to  the  lite- 
rary lounger,  is,  therefore,  a  smaller  merit  than  that 
love  of  graceful  and  humanizing  studies  which  bis 
researches  have  excited  in  those  who  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  higher  motives  for  study.  Many  con- 
temporary authors  have  produced  higher  works, 
but  no  one  has  done  more  to  diffuse  the  taste  f^r 
elegant  letters,  or  to  minister  to  that  taste  wheo 
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created ;  so  tliat,  if  not  first  in  Creative  literature, 
he  is  among  the  very  first  in  that  important  modem 
department  which  may  he  descrihed  as  Adminis* 
trative  literature. 

The  present  work  comes  befSune  the  world  with 
tender  and  somewhat  melancholy  interest.  At  the 
close  of  a  long  life,  devoted  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits,  Mr.  D'Israeli,  surrendering  a  hope  long 
and  fondly  cherished,  lays  hefore  the  world  the 
unconnected  fragments  of  a  vast  design;  and  in- 
stead of  a  complete  History  of  our  Vernacular  Li- 
terature which  he  had  projected— of  a  finished  and 
stupendous  edifice — he  presents  many  separate  but 
highly-elaborated  fragments  of  the  intended  temple ; 
here  a  disjointed  pillar,  there  an  enriched  entabla- 
ture, or  a  classical  frieze,  together  with  a  mass  of 
the  humbler  material  which  was  to  give  the  whole 
parts  coherence,  strength,  and  form.  To  pursue 
our  figure,  there  is  also,  of  necessity,  a  certain 
quantity  of  superincumbent  or  surrounding  rub- 
bish. But  the  author  may  best  tell  his  own  touch- 
ing story : — 

A  history  of  car  vemacalar  literature  has  occupied 
my  studies  for  many  years.  It  was  my  design  not  to 
furnish  an  arid  narrative  of  books  or  of  authors,  but  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  human  mind  through  the  wide 
track  of  Time,  to  trace,  ftom  their  beginnings,  the  rise, 
the  progress,  and  the  decline  of  public  opinions,  and  to 
illustrate,  as  the  objects  presented  tiiemseWes,  the  great 
incidents  in  our  national  annals 

In  the  midst  of  my  studies  I  was  arrested  by  the  loss 
of  sight ;  the  papers  in  this  collection  are  a  portion  of 
my  projected  history.   .  .... 

There  is  one  more  remark  in  which  I  must  indulge : 
the  author  of  the  present  work  is  denied  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  a  single  line  of  it,  yet  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  shall  not  trespass  on  the  indulgence  he  claims  for  any 
slight  inadvertences.  It  has  been  confided  to  one  whose 
eyes  unceasingly  pursue  the  volume  for  him  who  can  no 
more  read,  and  whose  eager  hand  traces  the  thought  ere 
it  vanish  in  the  thinking ;  but  it  is  only  a  father  who 
can  conceive  the  affectionate  patience  of  filial  devotion. 

In  this  manner  has  this  probably  final  work  of 
one  who  has  contributed  to  the  most  refined  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  during  two  generations  of  men,  been 
ushered  into  the  world.  There  are  in  that  world 
some  few  unhappy,  critical  persons,  so  exquisitely 
learned,  so  wise,  far  above  what  Mr.  D'Israeli  or 
any  one  else  has  written  or  may  write,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  either  to  instruct  or  amuse  them ;  but 
there  is  a  much  more  numerous  circle  who  will 
gratefully  prize  the  varied  and  erudite  knowledge, 
the  genial  criticism,  and  suggestive  speculation, 
which  their  old  favourite  has  conveyed,  in  a  form 
which,  if  not  faultlessly  perfect,  is  always  winning 
and  agreeable  ;  which  is  fiill,  in  short,  of  the  grace 
and  amenity  which  gives  zest  to  liberal  studies. 

The  work  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Druids, 
and  the  Druidical  Institution  in  Britain,  at  that 
period  when  fabulous  history  gives  place  to  waver- 
ing tradition,  and  is  succeeded  by  records  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  and  more  worthy  of  credit. 
After  adverting  to  the  antiquarian  romances,  or 
"  old  Almanacks,"  which  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
he  comes  to  the  people  as  they  are  first  beheld  in 
authentic  hutory. 

Whoever  might  be  the  iirst^omers  to  this  solitary 


island,  when  we  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants, 
we  are  struck  by  their  close  resemblance  to  those  tribes 
of  savage  life  whom  our  navigators  have  discovered,  and 
who  are  now  found  in  almost  a  primitive  state  among 
that  innumerable  cluster  of  what  has  recently  been  de- 
signated the  Polynesian  Isles.  The  Aborigines  of  Bri- 
taLi  took  the  same  modes  of  existence  and  fell  into  similar 
customs.  We  discover  their  rude  population  divided 
I  into  jealous  tribes,  in  perpetual  battle  with  one  another; 
I  they  lived  in  what  Hobbes  has  called  the  status  bdlif 
with  no  notion  of  the  meum  and  the  tuum;  in  the  same 
community  of  their  women  as  was  found  in- Otaheite: 
and  with  the  same  ignorance  of  property,  when  its  re- 
presentative in  some  form  was  not  yet  invented.  Our 
aborigines  resembled  these  races  even  in  their  personal 
appearance;  a  Polynesian  chief  has  been  drawn  and 
coloured  after  the  life,  and  the  figure  exhibits  the  per- 
fect picture  of  an  ancient  Briton,  almost  naked,  the  body 
painted  red ;  the  British  savage  chose  blue,  and  made 
deep  incisions  in  the  flesh  to  insert  his  indelible  woad. 
The  fierce  eye,  and  the  bearded  Up,  with  the  long  hair 
scattered  to  the  waist,  exhibit  the  Briton  as  he  was  seen 
by  Caesar,  and,  a  century  afterwards,  as  the  British 
monarch  Caractacus  appeared  before  tiie  emperor  Gaur 
dius  at  Rome :  his  sole  ornaments  consisted  of  an  iron 
collar,  and  an  iron  girdle ;  but  as  his  naked  majesty  had 
his  skin  painted  with  figures  of  animals,  however  rudely, 
this  was  probably  a  distinctive  dress  of  British  royalty. 
These  Britons  lived  in  thick  woods,  herding  among  cir- 
cular huts  of  reed,  as  we  find  other  tribes  in  this  early 
state  of  society ;  and  submissive  to  the  absolute  domi- 
nion of  a  pries&ood  of  magicians,  as  we  find  even  among 
the  Esquimaux ;  and  performing  sanguinary  rites  similar 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  we  are  struck  with 
the  conviction  that  men  in  a  parallel  con4ition  remain 
bat  uniform  beings. 

Yet  the  instructors,  the  intellectual  guides,  of 
these  savage  tribes,  these  primitive  Socialists,  were 
the  far-famed  Druids;  whose  history  has  long 
afforded  such  a  savoury  bone  for  picking,  or  one  on 
which  to  break  the  teeth  of  learned  antiquaries.  As 
in  speaking  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  our 
author,  after  briefly  stating  the  conjectures  and 
conflicting  theories  of  the  learned,  takes  up  the 
original  priests  and  lawgivers  of  Britain  where 
the  first  authentic  traces  of  their  singular  order 
may  be  found.  The  passage  will  be  curious  to 
many,  and  it  affords  a  fair,  and  not  an  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  the  general  level  style  of  the 
book : — 

Whence  and  when  the  British  Druids  tnmsplanted 
themselves  to  this  lone  world  amid  the  ocean,  bringing 
with  them  all  the  wisdom  of  &r-antiqttity,to  an  unoivil- 
iied  race,  is  one  of  those  events  in  the  history  of  man 
which  no  historian  can  write.  It  is  evident  that  they 
long  preserved  what  they  had  brought ;  since  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  were  fiun  to  resort  to  the  Druids  of  Britain  to 
renovate  their  instruction. 

The  Druids  have  left  no  record  of  themselves  ;  they 
seem  to  have  disdained  an  immortality  separate  from 
the  existence  of  their  order ;  but  the  shadow  of  their 
glory  is  reflected  for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Luoan,  and 
the  prose  of  Caesar.  The  poet  imagined  that  if  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gods  was  known  to  man,  it  had  been  alone 
revealed  to  these  Priests  of  Britain.  The  narrative  of 
the  historian  is  comprehensive,  bat,  with  all  the  philoso- 
phical oast  of  his  mind  and  the  intensity  of  his  curiosity, 
CsBsar  vras  not  a  Druid ;  and  only  a  Drnid  eould  have 
written— -had  he  dared  I — on  Druidhbacht— a  sacred, 
unspeakable  word  at  which  the  people  trembled  in  their 
veneration. 

The  British  Druids  constituted  a  sacred  and  a  secret 
society,  religious,  political,  and  literary.  In  the  rude 
mechanism  of  society  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  the  first 
elements  of  government,  however  gross,  or  even  puerile, 
were  Uie  levers  to  lift  and  to  twtain  the  unhewn  masses 
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of  the  barbaric  mind.  Invested  with  all  privileges  and 
immnuitiesy  amid  that  transient  omnipotence  which  man 
in  his  first  feeble  condition  can  confer,  the  wild  children 
of  society  crouched  together  before  those  illusions  which 
superstition  so  easily  forges ;  but  the  supernatural  do- 
minion lay  in  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  people ;  the 
marauder  had  not  the  daring  to  touch  the  open  treasure 
as  it  lay  in  the  consecrated  grove ;  and  a  single  word 
from  a  Druid  for  ever  withered  a  human  being  ^  cut 
down  like  grass."  The  loyalty  of  the  land  was  a  reli- 
gion of  wonder  and  fear,  and  to  dispute  with  a  Druid 
was  a  state-crime. 

They  were  a  secret  society,  for  whatever  was  taught 
was  forbidden  to  be  written ;  and  not  only  their  doc- 
trines and  their  sciences  were  veiled  in  this  sacred  ob- 
scurity, but  the  laws  which  governed  the  community 
were  also  oral.  For  the  people,  the  laws  probably  were 
impartially  administered ;  for  the  Druids  were  not  the 
people,  and  without  their  sympathies,  these  judges  at 
least  sided  with  no  party.  But  if  these  sages,  amid  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  multitude,  seemed  placed 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity,  their  own  more  soli- 
tary passions  were  the  stronger,  violently  compressed 
within  a  higher  sphere ;  ambition,  envy,  and  revenge, 
those  curses  of  nobler  minds,  often  broke  their  dreams. 
The  election  of  an  Arch-Druid  was  sometimes  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  battle.  Some  have  been  chronicled  by  a 
surname  which  indicates  a  criminal.  No  king  could  act 
without  a  Druid  by  his  side,  for  peace  or  war  were  on 
his  lips ;  and  whenever  the  order  made  common  cause, 
woe  to  the  kingdom !  It  was  a  terrible  hierarchy.  The 
golden  knife  which  pruned  the  mistletoe  beneath  the 
mystic  oak,  immolated  the  human  victim. 

The  Druids  were  the  common  fathers  of  the  British 
youth,  for  they  were  the  sole  educators ;  but  the  genius 
of  the  order  admitted  of  no  inept  member.  For  the 
Acolyte  unendowed  with  the  faculty  of  study  all  initia- 
tion ceased ;  nature  herself  had  rofbsed  this  youth  the 
glory  of  Druidism ;  but  he  was  taught  the  love  of  his 
country.  The  Druidical  lyre  kindled  patriotism  through 
the  land,  and  the  Und  was  saved — for  the  Druids ! 

The  Druidical  custom  of  unwritten  instruction  was 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Cicero  as  designed  to  prevent 
their  secret  doctrines  from  being  divulged  to  those  un- 
worthy or  ill-fitted  to  receive  them,  and  to  strengthen 
the  memory  of  their  votaries  by  its  continued  exercise ; 
but  we  may  suspect,  that  this  barbarous  custom  of  this 
most  ancient  sodality  began  at  a  period  when  they  them- 
selves neither  read  nor  wrote,  destitute  of  an  alphabet 
of  their  own ;  for  when  the  Druids  had  learned  from  the 
Greeks  their  characters,  they  adopted  them  in  all  their 
public  and  private  affairs.  We  learn  that  the  Druidical 
sciences  were  contained  in  twenty  thousand  verses,  which 
were  to  prompt  their  perpetual  memory.  Such  tradi- 
tional science  could  not  be  very  progressive ;  what  was 
to  be  got  by  rote  no  disciple  would  care  to  consider  ob- 
solete, and  a  century  might  elapse  without  famishing  an 
additional  couplet  The  Druids,  like  some  other  insti- 
tutions of  antiquity,  by  not  perpetuating  their  doctrines. 


logons  manners  or  customs,  because  these  aie  neariy 
similar  wherever  we  trace  a  primitive  race — so  uniform 
is  nature,  till  art,  infinitely  various,  conceals  nature  her- 
self. 

The  disciples  of  the  Druids,  who  were  in  a  con- 
dition not  disumilar  to  that  of  the  New  Zealanders 
just  invaded  by  the  English,  gradually  dia^peared 
before  the  Saxons,  the  descendants  and  followers  of 
Woden  ;  and  BrUhon^  or  the  land  of  the  ^tome^or 
painted  men,  became  ''  Saxony  beyond  the  sea,** 
and  finally,  by  one  of  those  capricious  accidents 
which  rule  names,  Engle-land,  In  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Mr.  D'Israeli  pays  due 
respect  to  Shabon  Turner.  He  givea  this  brief 
summary  of  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  liten* 
ture : — 

Prescribed  formuls,  and  such  a  mechanism  of  verse, 
must  have  tethered  the  imagination  in  a  perpetual  circle; 
it  was  art  which  violated  the  flree  course  of  natare.  Id 
this  condition  we  often  find  even  the  poetry  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians. The  famous  death-song  of  Regner  Lodbro^ 
seems  little  more  than  an  iteration  of  the  same  idea^w 
An  Anglo-Saxon  poem  has  the  appearance  of  a  collec- 
tion of  short  hints  rather  than  poetical  conceptions,  con 
and  ejaculative ;  a  paucity  of  objects  yields  bat  a  pan- 
city  of  emotions,  too  vague  for  detail,  too  abrupt  for 
deep  passion,  too  poor  in  fancy  to  scatter  the  inagerv«f 
poesy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  betrays  its  confined  and  bo- 
notonons  genius ;  we  are  in  the  first  age  of  art,  wben 
pictures  are  but  monochromes  of  a  single  colour.  Henee, 
in  the  whole  map  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  it  is  dificih 
to  discriminate  one  writer  from  another. 

Their  prose  has  taken  a  more  natural  character  thu 
their  verse.  The  writings  of  AUk^  are  a  model  of  tbe 
Anglo-Saxon  style  in  its  purest  state — ^they  have  nerer 
been  collected,  but  it  is  said  they  would  form  three  8tv 
volumes ;  they  consist  chiefiy  of  translations. 

Some  learned  and  critical  pains  are  bestowed 
upon  the  imagined  prototype  of  Milton,  the  apo- 
cryphal Casdfnon  the  Saxon,   whom  his  admirers 
hail  as  'Hhe  Father  of  English  song."     Remark- 
able as  is  the  resemblance  between  the  monkish 
poem,  pretended  to  have  been  the  production  of  an 
inspired  peasant,  and  several  parts  of  Paradite 
Logty  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  though  as  prone  on  other  occa- 
sions to  hunt  out  coincidences  as  his  neighboars» 
does  not  believe  that  Milton  could  know  anythia; 
of  this  singular  Saxon  poem,  nor  even  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  veiled.    Yet  the  similarity  in 
incidents,  characters,  and  the  very  expressions,  is  a) 
remarkable,  that  if  Milton  had  reiJlv  no  knov- 
ledge  of  Cedmon,  critics  ought  to  be  doubly  cau- 


or  their  secrets,  in  this  primeval  state  of  theology  and  i  x.        •    xv  •      n      x.  j»    i     •     • 

phUosophy,  by  writing,  have  efi-ectuaUy  concealed  their    ^^^^  *^  ^^^^^  allegations  of  pkgiansm. 
own  puerile  simplicity.    But  the  monuments  of  a  people        ^'^'  ^'^^ — '"  **""  •"--*—*-'*  **--  *- — ' 
remain  to  perpetuate  their  character.    We  may  judge 
of  the  genius  or  state  of  the  Druidical  arts  and  sciences 
by  such  objects.    We  are  told  that  the  Druids  were  so 
wholly  devoted  to  nature  that  they  prohibited  the  use 
of  any  tool  in  the  construction  of  their  rude  works ;  all 
are  unhewn  masses,  or  heaps  of  stones ;  such  are  their 
cairns  and  cromleches  and  comeddes,  and  that  wild 
architecture  whose  stones  hang  on  one  another,  still 
firowning  on  the  plams  of  Salisbury.    A  circle  of  stones 
marked  the  consecrated  limits  of  the  I^uidical  Tri- 
bunal ;  and  in  the  midst  a  hillock  heaped  up  for  the  oc- 
casion was  the  judgment-seat.    Here,  in  the  open  air,  in 
"  the  eye  of  light  aud  the  face  of  the  sun,"  to  use  the 
Bardic  style,  the  decrees  were  pronounced,  aud  the 
Druids  harangued  the  people.    Such  a  scene  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  from  whom  some  ima- 
gine these  Dmids  descended ;  hut  whether  or  not  the 
Celtic  be  of  this  origin  we  must  not  decide  by  any  ana- 


Mr.  D*Israeli  has  illustrated  the  heroic  period— 
the  **  Hero-life"  of  tlie  Saxons — ^in  giving  an  analy- 
tical account  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  metriod 
romance  of  Beowulf.  Its  history  is  among  th« 
literary  curiosities  of  this  work. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  then  reaches  a  period  of  our  lite- 
rary history  which  is  much  better  known ;  the 
Anglo-Norman  age,  of  which  he  takes  a  rapid  and 
animated  survey.    Conservative  as  are  his  views 
of  political  society,  his  prepossessions  are  not  exch- 
sively  Norman.     The  designs  of  the  Conquerur, 
like  those  of  every  other  successful  military  leader, 
were  not  formed  all  at  once,  but  were  developed 
by  time  and  chance.    After  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, and  the  apparent  settlement  of  the  kingdom* 
Willijun  withdrew  for  uiue  months  to  his  Duchy, 
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leaving  hid  warlike  followci*s  in  England,  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  the  Saxons.  He  then  re- 
turned ;  and  thus  rapidly  is  traced  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  of  Saxon  degradation. 

One  night  in  December  the  king  suddenly  appeared 
in  England,  and  soon  unlimited  confiscations  and  royal 
/grants  apportioned  the  land  of  the  Saxons  among  the 
lords  of  Normandy,  and  even  their  lance-bearers.  It 
sseemed  as  if  every  new-comer  brought  his  castles  with 
him,  so  rapidly  did  castles  cover  the  soil.  These  were 
strongholds  for  the  tyrant  foreigner,  or  open  retreats  for 
his  predatory  bands ;  stem  overlookers  were  they  of  the 
land! 

The  Norman  lords  had  courts  of  their  own ;  sworn 
▼assals  to  their  suzerain,  but  kinglings  to  the  people. 
Sometimes  they  beheld  a  Saxon  loi^,  whose  heart  could 
not  tear  itself  from  the  lands  of  his  race,  a  serf  on  his 
own  soil;  but  they  witnessed  without  remorse  the  rights 
of  the  sword.  Norman  prelates  were  silently  substituted 
for  Saxon  ecclesiastics,  and  whole  companies  of  claimants 
arrived  to  steal  into  benefices  or  rush  into  abbeys.  It 
was  sufficient  to  be  a  foreigner  and  land  in  England,  to 
become  a  bishop  or  an  abbot.  Church  and  State  were 
now  indissolubly  joined,  for  in  the  general  plunder  each 
took  their  orderly  rank. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Poles,  seems  to  have  taken  ^^  the  Conqueror"  as  his 
niodel,eBpecially  in  the  attempted  annihilationof  the 
national  language.  But  there  are  things  which  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  determined  tyrant. 
Though  many  of  the  Saxons,  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  Norman  lords,  assumed  the  Norman  costume, 
and  tried  to  forget  their  own  language,  which,  by 
a  caprice  worthy  of  a  tyrant,  William  proscribed, 
because,  after  making  the  attempt,  he  was  unable 
to  acquire  it ;  yet  it  is  finely  said — 

• 

Not  at  his  bidding  could  the  military  chief  for  ever 
silence  the  mother-tongue.  Enough  for  ^  this  stem 
man "  to  guard  the  land  in  peace,  while  every  single 
hyde  of  land  in  England  was  Imown  to  him  and  '^  put  at 
its  worth  in  his  book,"  as  records  the  Saxon  chronicler. 
The  language  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  conquered  as  the 
people  themselves.  '*  The  birth-tongue"  may  be  im- 
prisoned or  banished,  but  it  cannot  die — ^the  people  think 
in  it;  the  images  of  their  thoughts,  their  traditional 
phrases,  the  carol  over  the  mead-cup,  and  their  customs 
far  diffused,  survived  even  the  iron  tongue  of  the  curfew. 

The  Saxons  themselves,  who  had  chased  the  native 
Britons  from  their  land,  still  found  that  they  could  not 
suppress  the  language  of  the  fugitive  people.  The  con- 
querors gave  their  Anglo-Saxon  denominations  to  the 
towns  and  villages  they  built ;  but  the  hills,  the  forests, 
and  the  rivers  retain  their  old  Celtic  names.  Nature 
and  nationality  will  outlast  the  transient  policy  of  a  new 
dynasty. 

Yet  so  completely  was  the  national  language  at 
one  period  forgotten  by  the  upper  classes,  that — 

Not  one  of  our  monarchs  and  statesmen  could  under- 
stand the  most  ordinary  words  4n  the  national  tongue. 
When  Henry  the  Second  was  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
was  addressed  in  English — **  Goode  olde  Kynge,"  the 
King  of  England  inquired  in  French  of  his  esquire  what 
was  meant!  Of  the  title  of  "  Kynge,"  we  are  told  that 
his  majesty  was  wholly  ignorant !  A  ludicrous  anecdote 
of  the  chancellor  of  Biohard  the  First  is  a  strange  evi- 
dence that  the  English  language  was  wholly  a  foreign 
one  for  the  English  court.  This  chancellor  in  his  flight 
from  Canterbury,  disguised  as  a  female  hawker,  carrying 
under  his  arm  a  bundle  of  cloth,  and  an  ell-measure  in 
his  hand,  sate  by  the  sea-side  waiting  for  a  vessel.  The 
fishermen's  wives  inquired  the  price  of  the  cloth,  he 
could  only  answer  by  a  burst  of  laughter ;  for  this  man, 
bom  in  England,  and  chancellor  of  England,  did  not 
know  a  single  word  of  English  I 


For  centuries  the  writers,  geilerally  poets  pa- 
tronized by  the  court,  composed  in  the  only  lan- 
guage known  at  the  court ;  yet  the  national  spirit 
was  not  wholly  extinguished  even  among  the 
Anglo-Norman  poets ;  who,  as  is  complained  by  a 
French  writer,  for  their  heroes,  preferred  **  a  fabu- 
lous Arthur  to  a  true  Charlemagne,  and  English 
knights  to  French  paladins." 

^f.  Guizot  was  enabled  by  the  French  government 
to  indulge  his  literary  patriotism,  by  sending  a  skilful 
collector  to  England  to  search  in  our  libraries  for  Nor- 
man writings;  and  we  are  told,  that  none  but  Anglo- 
Norman  writers  have  been  found,  tiiat  is.  Englishmen 
writing  on  English  affairs,  and  so  English  that  they  have 
not  always  avoided  au  unguarded  expression  of  their 
dislike  of  foreigners,  and  even  of  Normans  I 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  even  those  Norman 
writers  who  came  young  into  England  soon  took  tho 
colour  of  the  soil,  and  what  rather  surprises  us,  consi- 
dering the  fashion  of  the  court  of  that  period,  studied 
the  original  national  language,  translated  our  Saxon 
writings,  and  often  mingled  in  their  French  verse  phrases 
and  terms  which  to  this  day  we  recognise  as  English. 

But  if  the  Anglo-Norman  poets,  though  writing 
only  in  the  language  understood  by  their  patrons, 
royal  or  noble,  were  still  under  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  national  feelings,  there  was  another  literary 
class,  who,  with  warm  patriotic  sympathies  and 
remembrances,  retained  also  their  love  and  know- 
ledge of  the  **  birth-tongue." 

The  monks,  who  lived  rusticated  in  their  scattered 
monasteries,  sojourners  in  the  midst  of  their  conquered 
land,  often  felt  their  Saxon  blood  tingle  in  their  veins. 
Not  only  did  the  filial  love  of  their  country  deepen  their 
sympathies,  but  a  more  personsd  indignation  nuikled  In 
their  secret  bosoms,  at  the  foreign  intruders,  French  or 
Italian, — the  tyrannical  bishop  and  the  voluptuous  abbot. 
There  were  indeed  monks,  and  some  have  been  our 
chroniclers,  base-born,  humiliated,  and  living  in  fear, 
who  in  their  leiger-books,  when  they  alluded  to  their 
new  masters,  called  them  ^^  the  conquerors,"  noticed  the 
year  when  some  '* conqueror"  came  in,  and  recorded 
what ''  the  conquerors  "  had  enacted.  All  these  **  con- 
querors "  designated  the  foreigners,  who  were  the  heads 
of  their  houses.  But  there  were  other  truer  Saxons. 
Inspired  equally  by  their  public  and  their  private  feeling, 
these  were  the  first  who,  throwing  aside  both  Latin  and 
French,  addressed  the  people  in  the  only  language  in- 
telligible to  them.  The  patriotic  monks  decided  that 
the  people  should  be  reminded  that  they  were  Saxons, 
and  they  continued  their  liistory  in  their  own  language. 

This  precious  relic  has  come  down  to  us — the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  but  which  in  fact  is  a  collection  of  chronicles 
made  by  difiterent  persons.  These  Saxon  annalists  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  they  recorded;  and 
this  singular  detail  of  incidents,  as  tliey  occurred,  witiiout 
comment,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind,  like 
that  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  contained  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and,  like  that,  as  its  learned  editor  has  ably 
observed,  "  a  regular  and  chronological  panorama  of  a 
people  described  in  rapid  succession  by  different  writers, 
through  many  ages,  in  their  own  vernacular  languaob." 
The  mutations  in  the  language  of  this  ancient  chronicle 
are  as  remarkable  as  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  in  its 
progress  from  rudeness  to  refinement;  nor  less  observable 
are  the  entries  in  this  great  political  register  from  the 
year  one,  of  Christ,  till  1 154,  when  it  abruptly  terminates. 
The  meagreness  of  the  earlier  recorders  contrasts  with 
the  more  impressive  detail  of  later  enlarged  and  thought- 
ftil  minds.  When  we  come  to  William  of  Normandy, 
we  have  a  character  of  that  monarch  by  one  who  knew 
him  personally,  baring  lived  at  his  court.  It  is  not  only 
a  masterly  delineation,  but  a  skilful  and  steady  dissec- 
tion. The  earlier  Saxon  chronicler  has  recorded  a  defeat 
and  retreat  which  Caesar  suffered  in  his  first  invasion; 
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which  would  be  dlAenlt  to  dkooyer  in  the  commentaries 

The  tnie  langna^  of  the  people  Ungered  on  their  lips, 
and  it  seemed  to  bestow  a  aluidowy  independence  to  a 
population  in  bondage.  The  remoter  the  locality,  the 
more  obdurate  was  the  Saxon;  and  these  indwellers  were 
latterly  distinguished  as  **  Uplandish"  by  the  inhabitants 
of  oities.  For  about  two  centuries  ''the  Uplandish*' 
held  no  social  connexion ;  separated  not  only  by  distance, 
but  by  their  isolated  dialects  and  peculiar  customs,  these 
natives  of  the  soil  shrank  into  themselves,  intermarrying 
and  dying  on  the  same  spot;  they  were  hardly  aware 
that  tibey  were  without  a  country. 

We  now  possess  two  translations  of  the  Sjlxon 
Chbonicle  ;  the  first  made,  and  privately  printed 
by  Miss  Gomey,  in  1810 ;  the  second  by  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Ingram  of  Oxford,  in  1828. In  a  subsequent 

part  of  the  work,  Mr.  D'lsraeli  discusses  the  origin 
of  the  English  language,  and  its  vicissitudes  and 
dialects,  shaking  himself  free  of  the  manacles  of  the 
purists,  and  of  the  systematic  critics. — Retaining 
for  the  venerable  mother-tongue  a  devotion  which 
does  not  degenerate  into  blind  idolatry,  he  perti- 
nently doses  the  subject  by  inquiring — 

Are  we  to  banish  to  perpetuity  those  foreigners  who 
hate  already  fifuctified  our  Saxon  soil  I  In  an  age  of 
extended  literature,  conyersant  with  objects  and  produc- 
tive of  associations  which  never  entered  into  the  expe- 
rience of  our  fore&thers,  the  ancient  language  of  the 
people  must  necessarily  prove  inadequate;  a  new  lan- 
guage must  start  out  of  new  conceptions.  Look  into 
our  present  '^  exchequer  of  words;"  there  lies  many  a 
refined  coinage  struck  out  of  the  arts  and  the  philoso- 
phies of  Europe.  Every  word  which  genius  creates, 
and  which  time  shall  consecrate,  is  a  possession  of  the 
language  which  must  be  inscribed  into  that  variable 
docwisday  book  of  words — the  Kngliah  Dictionary.  De- 
votees of  Thor  and  Woden !  the  day  of  your  idolatries 
has  passed,  and  your  remonstrances  are  vain  as  your 
superstitions. 

It  happens  with  the  destiny  of  words,  as  in  the  destiny 
of  empires.  Men  in  their  own  days  see  only  the  begin- 
nings of  things,  and  more  sensibly  feel  the  inconvenience 
n/i  that  state  of  transition  inflicted  by  innovation,  in  its 
first  approaches  often  capricious,  always  empiricaL 
These  vicisBitttdes  of  langusge  in  their  end  were  to  pro- 
duce a  vernacular  idiom  more  wealthy  than  our  native 
indigence  seemed  to  promise.  All  those  vehement  cries 
of  the  critics  which  we  have  brought  together  were  but 
the  sharp  pangs  and  throes  of  a  parturient  language  in 
the  natural  progress  of  a  long-protracted  birth. 

A  national  idiom  in  its  mighty  formation,  strugg^g 
into  its  perfect  existenee,  encumbered  by  the  heavy  mass 
in  which  it  lies  involved,  resembles  the  creation  of  the 
Hon  of  the  Bard  of  Paradise,  when 

Half  i^ipear'd 

The  tawi^  Lion,  pawino  to  gbt  fabb 

HU  HINDK&  PAATtk 

Though  the  language  has  long  been  settled,  so 
far  as  dictioflariea  can  settle  any  language,  the 
Afferent  dialects  of  England  might,  up  to  this 
hour,  lead  a  foreigner  to  infer  that  the  people  are 
^stinct  races.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the 
isLuid,  we  are  told,  could  hardly  understand  each 
other ;  but,  according  to  our  author — aooording, 
indeed,  to  well-known  fact- 
Even  to  this  day,  a  scene  almost  similar  might  be  ex- 
hibited. Should  a  peasant  of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  and 
one  from  the  vales  of  Taunton,  and  another  from  the  hills 
of  the  Chiltem,  meet  together,  they  would  require  an 
interpreter  to  become  intelligible  to  each  other;  but  in 
thii  dilemma  what  county  could  produce  the  Eb|^ 


man  so  versed  in  provincial  dialects  as  toasnst  histhm 
honest  countrymen  I 

The  Romance  of  "  Octavien  Imperator,*'  which  wai 
written  possibly  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VI^  is 
in  the  Hampshire  dialect  nearly  as  it  is  spoken  mw. 
The  speech  of  a  Yoikshireman  is  energetically  deseribed 
by  our  ancient  Trevisa.  **  It  is  so  sharpe,  slytting,  frotjii^ 
and  unshape,  that  we  sothem  men  maye  unneth  uider- 
stond  that  language."  As  we  advance  in  the  NorUi, 
the  tones  of  the  people  are  described  as  '^  rmmd  and  lo- 
norous,  broad  open  vowels,  and  the  richness  and  foU- 
ness  of  the  diphthongs  fill  their  mouths"  with  a  firm, 
hardy  speech. 

A  striking  contrast  is  observable  among  these  wbahj 
their  seduded  position  have  held  little  inteceoane  with 
their  neighbours,  and  have  contracted  an  orenrMiiiiig 
estimation  of  themselves,  and  a  proriaeial  pride  in  tbcir 
customs,  manners,  and  luiguage.  Norfolk,  sniroe&ded 
on  tiiree  sides  by  the  sea,  remains  unaltered  to  this  da j, 
and  still  designates  as  **  Shiremen"  all  whe  aie  bora  oat 
of  Norfolk,  not  without  '*  some  litUe  expressioB  of  cot* 
tempt."  There  is  ^  a  nanowness  and  tenuity  in  their 
pronunciation,"  such  as  we  may  &ney — for  it  is  bat  a 
foncy — ^wonld  steal  out  of  the  lips  of  reeerred,  pnnidfal 
men,  and  who,  as  their  neighbours  of  SuSblk  nm  tbeir 
common  talk  into  strange  melancholy  cadenees,  hare 
characterized  their  peculiar  intonation  as  *  the  Sofolk 
whine!"  In  Derbyshire  the  pronunciatioo  is  broad, 
and  they  change  the  6  into  x.  The  Laacaahiie  feik 
speak  quick  and  curt,  emit  letters,  or  sound  three  or  fnr 
words  all  together;  thus,  /  vou'didd'n  or  I  woudfedd'i, 
is  a  cacophony  which  stands  for  /  fcUk  you  wodi'. 
When  the  editor  of  a  Devonshire  dialect  foond  that  it 
was  aspersed  as  the  most  uncouth  jatnon  in  &iglaad,he 
appealed  to  the  Lancashire. 

But  it  is  among  our  provincial  dialects  that  ire  dis- 
cover  many  beautifal  archaisms,  scattered  remnants  of 
our  language,  which  explain  thoee  obscurities  of  oor 
more  ancient  writers,  singularities  of  phrase,  or  liogaal 
peculiarities,  which  have  so  often  beirildered  the  Bwst 
acute  of  our  commentators.  After  all  their  Tolnminoai 
research  and  their  conjectural  temerity,  a  tillager  ia 
Deyonshire  or  in  Suffolk,  and,  mote  than  either,  Oie  re^ 
meter  native  of  the  North  Countree,  with  their  consMa 
speech,  might  have  recovered  the  baffled  oomneiitataB 
fiom  their  agony. 

So  discursive  or  desultory  is  this  frikgrneatarr 
work,  that  from  these  learned  dissertations  on  the 
vernacular  tongue,  we  jump  to  a  chapter  on  Msn- 
deville,  the  first  traveUer  of  a  nation  distinguish 
beyond  all  others  for  the  enterprise  of  its  discoTer- 
ers  and  travellers.  We  like  our  author  the  better 
for  his  strong  faith  in  the  truth  of  that  marvellous 
dealer  in  marvels,  who  himself  fully  believed  the 
wonders  he  related ;  and  who,  yielding  himself 
to  imposture  and  to  the  simply  marveUous,  with 
harmless  credulity,  yet  inten(kd  no  impositios; 
or,  at  worst,  used  the  saving  clause  to  his  nana- 
tives  of  '*  men  seyn,"  as  children  conclude  their 
nursery  stories  with,  ''and  if  all  take  be  tme  this  » 
no  lie.**  If  the  veracity  of  Mandeville  is  not  bs*p 
out  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  to  the  entire  satisfoctioB  d 
the  stickler  for  rigid  statements  made  ''on»>ul 
and  conscience"  his  apology  may  satisfy  the  good- 
natured,  and  perhaps  the  philosophic  reader ;  whik 
all  must  agree  that  our  first  travdler  was  s  biiw 
as-  well  as  a  gaDant  man. 

At  a  period  when  Europe  could  hardly  boast  of  tb« 
leisurely  wayfi&rers  stealing  over  the  fkce  of  the  oniveTse; 
when  the  Orient  still  remained  but  a  Land  ef  Faery, 
and  **  the  map  of  the  world  "  was  yet  unfiuisbed;  at  a 
time  when  it  required  a  whole  fife  to  txa reive  s  cp*^ 
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which  tlir6e  yean  might  now  terminate,  Sir  Johx  Mah- 
DETiLLE  set  forth  to  enter  nnheard-of  regions.  Return- 
ing home,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
discoTored  a  **  merrayle  "  strange  as  those  which  he  loYed 
to  record — that  he  was  utterly  forgotten  by  his  friendB ! 

Hit  trayels  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  and 
translated  into  French,  and  £rom  that  patent 
tongue  into  English,  "that,"  as  he  said,  "every 
man  of  my  nation  may  understand  it." 

Copies  of  these  travels  were  mnltiplied  till  they  almost 
equalled  in  number  those  of  the  Scriptures;  now  we  may 
smile  at  the  '^  merrayles  "  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
of  Mandeville,  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  these  intrepid  and 
credulous  minds  which  has  marched  us  through  the  uni- 
verse. To  these  children  of  imagination  perhaps  we  owe 
the  cireumnayigation  of  the  globe  and  the  universal  in- 
tercourse of  nations. 

Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Occleve,  the  mys- 
terious anUior  of  the  Visions  of  Fieri  Ploughman, 
form,  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's  page,  so  many  successive 
bright  links  in  the  broken  chain  of  our  literary 
history. 

In  a  democratic  age  one  feels  a  natural  curio- 
sity about  the  first  democratic  English  writer,  who 
was  a  poet,  because  he  courted  obscurity,  and  be- 
cause all  writers  who  were  not  chroniclers  then 
wrote  in  metre.  Piers  Ploughman's  Visions  have 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  critics.  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  speculations,  though  not  differing  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Campbell,  Gray,  and  others, 
are  more  condensed ;  and  he  perceives  deeper  mean- 
ings hidden  in  the  allegory  of  the  Ploughinan  than 
most  of  the  previous  antiquarian  critics.  He  re- 
marks : 

The  pearls  in  these  waters  lie  not  on  the  surface. 
The  Tisionist  had  deeper  thoughts  and  more  concealed 
feelings  than  these  rhapsodical  phantoms.  In  a  general 
survey  of  society,  he  contemplates  on  the  court  and  the 
clergy,  glancing  through  all  the  diversified  ranks  of  the 
laity,  not  sparing  the  people  themselres,  as  their  awful 
reprover.  It  was  a  voice  from  the  wUdemess  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  children  of  want  and  op- 
pression had  found  their  solitary  advocate.  The  prelacy, 
dissolved  in  the  luxuriousness  of  papal  pomp,  and  a  bar- 
barous aristocracy,  with  their  rapacious  dependents, 
were  mindless  of  the  morals  or  the  happiness  of  those 
human  herds,  whose  heads  were  counted,  but  whose 
hearts  they  could  never  call  their  own. 

We  are  curious  to  learn,  in  this  disordered  state  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  political  opinions  entertained  by 
this  sage.  They  are  as  mysterious  as  Piers  Ploughman 
himself! 

Our  author's  indignant  spirit,  indeed,  is  vehemently 
democratic.  He  dared  to  write  what  many  trembled  to 
whisper.  Genius  reflects  the  suppressed  feelings  of  its 
age.  It  was  a  stirring  epoch.  The  spirit  of  inquisition 
had  gone  forth  in  the  person  of  Wickliffe;  and  wherever 
a  Wickliffe  appears,  as  surely  will  there  be  a  Piers 
Ploughman.  When  a  great  precursor  of  novel  opinions 
arises,  it  is  the  men  of  genius  in  seolusion  who  thmk  and 
write. 

But  our  country  priest,  in  his  contemplative  mood, 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  prudence  than  for  his 
bold  freedom,  aware  that  the  most  corrupt  would  be  the 
most  vindictive.  The  implaoable  ecclesiastios^  by  the 
dread  discipline  of  the  church,  would  doom  the  apostle 
of  humanity,  but  the  apostate  of  his  order,  to  perpetual 
silence— by  the  spell  of  an  anathema;  and  the  haughty 
noble  would  crush  his  vietim  by  the  iron  arm  of  his  own, 
or  of  the  civil  power.  The  day  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  great  were  to  endure  the  freedom  of  reprehension. 
The  sage,  the  satirist,  and  the  seer,  for  prophet  he  proved 
to  be,  veiled  his  head  in  allegory;  he  published  no  other 


names  than  those  of  the  virtues  atid  the  viees;  and  to 
avoid  personality,  he  contented  himself  with  personifi- 
cation. 

The  author  of  Piers  Ploughman — who  was  the 
contemporary  of  Grower  and  Chaucer,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  hare  been  Robert  Langland,  a  secular 
priest  of  Salop — wrote  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Two 
centuries  after  his  appearance,  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  the  people  were  startled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  writer,  who^  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  had  predicted  the  fate  of  the  religicm 
houses  fram  ike  hand  of  a  king.  **  The  deep  foresight 
of  an  obscure  country  priest^  which  required  two 
centuries  to  be  verified,  became  a  great  moral  and 
political  prediction."  Our  author  gives  the  Visumi 
of  Piers  Ploughman  new  praise  when  he  says : 

The  ^Visions  op  Pikiis  Plouqhmin"  will  always 
offer  studies  for  the  poetical  artist.  This  volume,  and 
not  Gower's  nor  Chaucer's,  is  a  well  of  English  undefiled. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  imagines  that  these  Visions  may 
have  given  Bunyan  the  idea  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ;  but  it  was  surely  more  unlikely  that  the 
unlettered  tinker  of  Bedford  could  ever  have 
heard  of  this  obscure  ancient  writer  than  that 
Milton  had  perused  Cedmon.  Yet  the  fact  is  not 
impossible.  During  the  ferment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Robert  Crowley,  a  man  of  singular  charac- 
ter, the  Cobbett  or  De  Foe  of  hin  age,  disinterred 
and  printed  the  Visions  of  the  Ploughman,  and 
stray  copies  may  have  travelled  into  the  country, 
and  remained  tintil  the  time  of  Bunyan.  Robert 
Crowley  was  himself  one  of  the  Curiosities  of  Lite^ 
rature,  and  probably  a  full  sharer  in  the  Calamities 
of  Au^ors.  Crowley  was  a  Man  of  the  Time ;  a 
^*  universal  reformer  in  Church  and  State."  He  had 
been  a  student  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and 
had  obtained  a  fellowship ;  but  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  became  an  inhabi- 
tant of  London  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  we  find  him  a  printer  and  bookseller. 
Mr.  D'Israeli  not  without  probability  concluded 
that,  in  the  changes  and  confiscations  of  the  period, 
he  had  lost  his  fellowship.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  controversial  writer,  and  a  poetical  satirist. 
He  was  also  a  preacher ;  and  is  described  by 
a  Contemporary  as  '*  an  earnest  professor  of 
religion."  He  appears  to  have  entertained  Spen- 
cean  or  radical  opinions ;  and  to  have  partici- 
pated strongly  in  those  feelings  which  at  present 
agitate  the  bosom  of  society,  and  alienate  the  poor 
from  the  rich.  We  must  see  more  of  this  Crowley. 

One  of  the  most  striking  productions  of  tliis  earnest 
reformer,  for  its  freedom,  was  his  address  to  the  as- 
sembled parliament.  The  title  is  expressive — "  An  In- 
formation and  Petition  against  the  Oppreuort  of  ths 
C&mmonen  of  thit  Mealm.  Compiled  and  imprinted  for 
this  only  purpose,  that  among  them  that  have  to  do  in 
the  parliament,  some  godly-minded  men  may  hereat  take 
occasion  to  speak  more  in  the  matter  than  the  author 
was  able  to  write.*'  Crowley  too  modestly  alludes  to 
any  deficiencies  of  his  own;  his  **  information"  is  ample, 
and  doubtless  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  those  ''  who  had 
to  do  in  the  parliament,"  what  must  have  startled  the 
oldest  senator. 

Who  are  "  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  commoners  t" 
All  the  orders  in  society  t  the  clergy— the  laity— and, 
above  all,  *^  the  Possessioners  1 " 

This  term,  ^  the  Poaeessioners,'*  was  a  popular  circu- 
lating coinage  struck  in  the  miut  of  our  reformer — and 
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probably  included  mnch  more  than  meets  onr  ear. 
Every  land-owner,  every  proprietor,  was  a  "  Posaes- 
sioner."  Whether  in  an  orderly,  primitive  common- 
wealth there  should  be  any  ^'  Possessioners,"  might  be 
a  debateable  point  in  a  parliament  composed  of  ^  the 
poor  Commons"  themselves,  with  our  Robin  for  their 
speaker.  But  however  this  might  be,  "  the  Posses- 
sioners  of  this  realm,"  as  he  calls  them,  ^  could  only  be 
reformed  by  God  working  in  their  hearts,  as  he  did  in 
the  primitive  church,  when  the  Posteniontrs  were  con- 
tented and  very  willing  to  tell  their  potiettunii  and  give 
the  price  thereof  to  be  common  to  all  the  faithful  beliewrt,** 
This  seems  perfectly  intelligible,  but  our  reformer  judged 
it  required  some  explanation — as  thus :  "  He  would  not 
have  any  to  take  him  as  though  he  went  about  to  make 
all  things  common."  Doubtless,  there  were  some  pro- 
pagators of  this  new  revelation  of  a  primitive  Christian 
community,  and  as  little  doubt  that  Robin  himself  was 
one ;  for  he  adds,  **  If  the  Possessioners  know  how  they 
ought  to  bestow  their  possessions,"  and  he  had  already 
instructed  them,  in  that  case  '^  he  doubted  not  it  should 
not  need  to  hare  all  thin<;$  made  common"  Such  was 
the  logic  of  this  primitive  radical  reformer.  A  bland 
compromise,  and  a  sturdy  menace. 

Political  economy  was  then  almost  an  occult 
science.  But  though  no  bread-tax  had  been  im- 
posed for  the  advantage  of  the  landlords,  rents  were 
naturally  rising,  and  our  sturdy  reformer  liked 
not  that.  lie  denounced  '^ease-mongers  pilling 
and  polling  the  poor  commoner,"  and  the  un- 
righteous act  of  parliament,  which  legalized  the 
interest  of  money,  at  ten  per  cent.  His  vitupe- 
rations did  not  stop  here.  We  find  the  radical 
preacher  of  the  age  of  Edward  the  Sixth  employ- 
ing almost  the  same  language  as  WiUiam  Howitt, 
in  his  History  of  Priestcraft.  He  thus  attacks 
his  reverend  brethren : 

We  can  neither  come  into  the  world,  nor  remain  in 
it,  nor  go  out  of  it,  but  they  must  have  a  fleece  !  Let  it 
be  lawful  to  perform  all  their  ministries  by  ourselves ; 
we  can  lay  an  honest  man  in  his  grave  without  a  set  of 
carrion-crows  scenting  their  prey. 

This  was  an  age  of  great  license  in  speech  ;  and 
then,  as  since,  the  promised  reforms  were  lagging 
far  behind  the  expectations  of  reformers. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  historical  style, 
we  shall  cite  the  manner  in  which  so  many  of 
Robert  Crowley's  **  possessioners  "  obtained  the 
estates  which  their  descendants  hold  to  this  hour : — 

The  act  which  at  a  single  blow  annihilated  the  monas- 
tic orders  and  their  '^  lands  and  tenements,'*  was  hailed 
as  the  most  patriotic  which  had  been  ever  passed  by  an 
English  sovereign.  It  made  even  a  tyrannous  and  jea- 
lous monarch,  who  cut  off  more  heads  of  men  and  women 
than  any  other  on  record,  popular  and  extolled  even  in 
his  latter  days. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  paused  at  the  blow  he  was 
about  to  level.  The  plunder  was  too  monstrous  even  for 
the  hand  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Its  division  among 
the  nobility  and  gentry  was  an  expedient  which  removed 
the  odium  fVom  royalty,  and  invested  it  with  that  muni- 
ficence which  dazzled  the  pride  of  Henry.  In  the  vast 
harvest,  the  king  refbsed  the  lion's  share,  looking  for  his 
safer  portion  in  the  secure  loyalty  of  the  new  possessors 
to  whom  he  transferred  this  vast  and  novel  wealth. 

As  the  scheme  was  managed,  therefore,  it  was  a  com- 
promise or  copartnership  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 
The  lands  now  lie  the  open  prey  of  the  hardy  claimant 
or  the  sly  intriguer;  crowds  of  suppliants  wearied  the 
orown  to  participate  in  that  national  spoliation.  Every 
one  hastened  to  urge  some  former  service  or  some  pre- 
sent necessity  as  a  colourable  plea  for  obtaining  a  grant 
of  bome  of  the  suppressed  lands.  A  strange  custom  was 
then  introduced,  that  of  ^  begging  for  an  estate."  Kneel- 


ing to  the  king,  and  specifying  some  particular  lands,  ins 
found  a  convenient  method  to  acquire  them ;  and  these 
royal  favours  were  sometimes  capriciously  and  eTenhdi- 
orously  bestowed.  Fuller  has  a  pleasant  tale  concening 
one  Master  Champemoun.  One  day,  observing  two  or 
three  gentlemen  waiting  at  a  door  through  which  the  king 
was  to  pass,  ho  was  inquisitive  to  lean  their  soil,  whieh 
they  refhsed  to  tell.  On  the  king's  j^pearance,  they 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  andChiunpeniomi  was 
prompt  in  joining  them,  with  an  implicit  fiuth,  szjs 
Fuller,  that  courtiers  never  ask  anything  hurtfiil  to 
themselves.  They  were  begging  for  an  estate.  The 
king  granted  their  petition.  On  this  ChampenHMm 
claimed  his  share  of  the  largesse;  they  remonstrated 
that  he  had  never  come  to  beg  with  them;  he  ^peakd 
to  the  king,  and  his  brother  beggars  were  tun  to  &Uot 
him  the  considerable  Priory  of  St.  Germains,  which  be 
sold  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Germains. 

The  king  vras  prodigal  in  his  grants ;  for  the  more 
he  multiplied  the  receivers  of  hS  bounties,  the  more 
numerous  would  be  the  stanch  defenders  of  their  new 
possessions. 

The  consequences  of  the  Reformation  were,  in 
short,  a  new  conquest  of  England,  and  a  new  parti- 
tion of  the  territory  among  the  courtiers  and  cree- 
tures  of  the  king.  The  property  of  the  universities, 
now  held  by  the  aristocracy  as  sacred  to  collegiate 
or  corporation  purposes,  then  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  nobility,  as  they  might  again,  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  their  obtaining  a  share  of  the  spoils. 

The  bait  was  relishing,  and  there  were  some,  wliea 
land-grants  became  more  scarce,  whose  vondty  of  re- 
formation attempted  to  snatch  at  the  lands  of  tlie  mi- 
versities,  which  had  certainly  gone,  had  not  Heaij'i 
love  of  literature  protected  their  trembling  colleges.  We 
have  his  majesty's  own  words,  in  replying  to  the  asg- 
gestion  of  some  hungry  courtier : — "  Ha  !  sLrrah !  I  pe^ 
ceive  the  abbey-lands  have  fleshed  yon,  and  set  toot 
teeth  on  edge,  to  ask  also  those  colleges.  We  polled 
down  sin  by  defocing  the  monasteries,  bnt  you  deare  to 
throw  down  all  goodness  by  subversion  of  colleges.  1 
tell  you,  sir,  that  I  judge  no  land  in  England  better  be- 
stowed than  on  our  universities,  which  shall  maintaii 
our  realm  when  we  be  dead  and  rotten.  Follow  no  mm 
this  vein,  bnt  content  yourselves  with  what  yoa  ba^ 
already,  or  else  seek  honest  means  whereby  to  inaease 
your  worldhoods." 

Mr.  D'Israeli  is  neither  original  nor  singular  in 
holding  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  reformer  who  it- 
formed  nothing.  On  one  fundamental  point  HeiuT 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  termed  a  Pnseyite. 
He  would  gladly  hare  revoked  the  greatest  boon 
which,  as  a  reformer,  he  had  boasted  to  have  be- 
stowed on  the  people, — **  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
mother-tongue."  In  his  last  speech  to  his  pariii' 
ment,  having  strongly  animadverted  on  the  dis- 
union, the  schism  which  had  followed  the  intaodoc- 
tion  of  "ultra-Protestantism,"  as  the  Pnseyitrt 
designate  the  Reformation,  Henry  proceeded : 

"  You  lay  too  mnch  stress  on  your  own  expositkics 
and  fantastical  opinions.  In  snch  sublime  natten  joc 
may  easily  mistake.  This  permission  of  readisg  t^ 
Bible  is  only  designed  for  private  informatioB,  not  to 
furnish  you  with  reprimanding  phrases  and  expresBOV 
of  reproach  against  priests  and  preacheis.  I  aa  <^' 
tiemely  soixy  to  find  with  how  little  reTcrence  the 
Word  of  Qod  is  mentioned;  how  people  sqnabUe  about 
the  sense;  how  it  is  turned  into  wretched  rhyBe,8a{ 
and  jingled  m  every  alehouse  and  tavera."  Thii  part 
of  the  king's  speech  was  pointed  at  the  geneitl  readcn 
of  the  Scriptures ;  bnt  his  majesty  did  not  disc^ma^ 
happier  union  among  the  clergy  themeelvei»  whoB  >* 
roundly  rates :— "  I  am  every  day  informed  thai  y«  " 
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the  clergy  are  declaiming  agaiust  each  other  in  the  pal* 
pit;  and  here  your  charity  and  discretion  are  qnite  lost 
in  Tehemenco  and  satire.  Some  are  too  stiff  in  their 
old  mumptimu$,  and  others  too  busy  and  cnrions  in  their 
new  sumpiimut.*  Thns  the  pulpits  are,  as  it  were,  bat- 
teries against  each  other;  the  noise  is  hostile  and  ruin- 
ous. How  can  we  expect  the  poor  people  should  liye 
friendly  with  their  neighbours  when  they  haye  such  un- 
happy precedents  of  discord  and  dissension  in  those  that 
teach  tiiem  !*' 

Henry  the  Eighth  rejected  the  Pope,  but  surely  he 
died  a  Romanist.  His  unwieldy  huge  form  was  lifted 
up  fh>m  his  deathbed  that  he  might  prostrate  himself, 
and,  in  the  writer's  language,  who,  however,  was  a  pa- 
pist, **  bury  himself  in  the  earth,"  to  testify  his  reverence 
for  **  the  real  presence,*'  when  it  was  brought  before  him. 
His  wiU,  which,  though  it  was  put  aside,  was  not  the 
leas  the  king's  will,  attested  his  last  supplications  to 
**  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  her  holy  company  of  Heaven." 
And  he  endowed  an  altar  at  Windsor,  **  to  be  honour^ 
ably  kept  up  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  daily  mats, 
there  to  be  rtzAperpetwUly  ttkHe  the  wnid  tikaU  endure" 
At  the  same  time  Henry  endowed  the  poor  knights  4>f 
Windsor,  upon  condition  that  they  should  repeat  their 
eternal  masses  for  his  soul.  His  magnificence  was  pro- 
portionate to  his  sins,  but  his  perpetual  masses,  and  the 
world,  did  not  endure  together. 

Tills  was  a  king  in  so  far  after  the  heart  of  the 
modem  Oxford  divines. 

There  is  not  more  sound  thinking,  more  pro- 
found sagacity  displayed  in  any  part  of  this  work 
than  in  the  author's  estimate  of  the  probable  de- 
velopment of  the  character  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
He  describes  him 


A  boy-king,  and  a  puppet-prince,  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  acting  without  any  volition  of  his  own. 
We  are  prepossessed  in  his  favour  by  his  laborious  diary. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that  no  solitary  entry  made 
in  that  book  of  life,  no  chance  effusion,  disturbs  the  un- 
interrupted equanimity.  Whether  the  young  king  signs 
for  the  decapitation  of  his  two  uncles,  or  jots  down  the 
burning  of  Joan  of  Kent,  an  Arian,  and  another  of  a 
Dutchman,  a  Socinian,  or  records  how  a  live  goose  sus- 
pended had  its  head  sliced  off  by  those  who  run  at  the 
ring,  they  seem  equally  to  be  matters  of  course,  and  by 
him  were  only  distinguished  by  their  respective  dates. 
A  nation's  hope  has  always  been  the  flattering  painter 
of  every  youthful  prince  who  dies  immatnrely;  in  the 
royal  youth  is  lamented  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  fii- 
ture  great  monarch.  But  his  father  had  been  the  most 
glorious  youthful  prince  who  ever  adorned  a  throne;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide,  by  the  heartless  chronicle  of 
Edward,  whether  such  an  imperturbable  spirit  would 
have  closed  his  life  as  a  Nero  or  a  Titus.  This  unhappy 
young  prince  must  have  felt  the  utter  misery  of  his  con- 
dition, for  his  was  that  curse  of  power,  when  in  its  exer- 
cise power  itself  becomes  powerless,  while  its  hands 
must  be  directed  by  another's.  Had  the  reign  of  Ed- 
TTard  the  Sixth  been  prolonged,  we  should  have  had  a 
polemical  monarch,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  collection  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  which  exists  in  his  own  handwriting,  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  dedicated  to  his  uncle. 

This  was  a  calamitous  period  for  the  nation;  we  de- 
rive little  consolation  when  we  discover  that  not  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  our  ancestors  were  a  semi-bar- 
barous race  1  We  seem  to  be  consulting  the  annals  of 
some  Asiatic  dynasty,  when  we  see  a  royal  nephew  tran- 
qnilly  affixing  his  signature  to  the  death-warrants  of 
his  uncles;  imprisonment  or  exile  would  have  been  too 
tender  for  these  state-victims;  we  see  one  brother  at- 
tainted by  another,  and  the  scaffold  finally  receiving 
both;  and  a  Queen  of  England,  in  the  captivity  of  1i|ie 

^  This  alludes  to  a  well-known  story  of  an  old  priest, 
who,  having  blunderingly  used  mumpsimue  for  tiimpri- 
tnus,  persisted  in  the  error,  alleging  that  he  hated  all 
noTeltios. 


Romish  superstition,  hailing  with  a  benediction  her  own 
autot  dafi.  What  we  should  have  gained  had  the  ac- 
complished prince  lived,  we  cannot  conjecture;  but  what 
the  nation  were  spared  by  the  death  of  the  melancholy 
Mary,  is  not  doubtful.  Edward  and  Mary  were  oppo- 
site bigots;  and  both  alike  presumed  that  they  were 
appointed  to  the  work  of  sanctity;  but  every  reform 
which  requires  to  be  carried  on  by  coercion  will  long 
appear  ambiguons  to  the  better-tempered.  The  bigotry 
as  well  as  the  puerile  taste  of  the  prince  appeared  when 
he  composed  a  comedy  or  interlude  against  **  The  Whore 
of  Babylon"  and ''  The  False  Godsf  but  the  brawls  of 
polemics,  at  least,  are  more  tolerable  than  torture  and 
the  sacrifice  of  fire. 

Our  author  has  expatiated  with  fondness  on  such 
genial  themes  as  the  characters  of  More,  Raleigh^ 
Hooker,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney ;  and  if  he  has  not  discovered  much  that  is 
new  regarding  those  fixed  stars  of  English  litera- 
ture, he  has,  by  disposing  the  old  materials  in  the 
best  lights,  added  not  a  little  to  their  grace  and 
beauty.  The  work  also  contains  many  chapters 
on  such  curious  or  recondite  subjects  as  the  Firgt 
JesuiU  in  England;  Reginald  Scot's  Diseoverie 
of  Witchcraft ;  The  Books  of  the  People ;  The 
First  Printer  ;  The  First  Libraries  ;  ThedijfictO- 
ties  of  Primitive  Authors;  On  Pamphlets;  and  many 
subjects  of  a  similar  kind,  all  bearing  on  that  com* 
prehensive  subject,  which,  in  one  sense,  embraces 
all  others — ^the  History  of  our  Literature.  Perhaps 
no  man  is  so  well  adapted,  by  his  peculiar  studies, 
as  well  as  by  his  tastes  and  powers — ^by  his  tJto- 
synerasyy  as  it  were — ^to  tell  us  of  Dr.  Dee  the 
occult  philosopher,  or  of  the  Rosicrucian  Fludd,  as 
Mr.  D'Israeli.  We  are  glad  to  find  him  bearing 
with  a  lenient  hand  on  the  follies  and  meanness  of 
the  great  and  wise,  who  are  still  but  men,  in  his 
sketches  of  More,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  since  to  man- 
kind their  errors  and  weaknesses  have  long  become 
innoxious. 

We  do  not  pretend,  in  these  few  and  hasty  pages, 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  a  voluminous  and 
comprehensive  work,  which,  though  it  comes  be* 
fore  the  world  in  an  unfinished  state,  has  neverthe- 
less, for  a  long  series  of  years,  occupied  the  time  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  which  is  closely  connected 
with  those  studies  which  he  has  pursued  for  more 
than  a  half  centur}\  In  proceeding  with  our  im- 
perfect notice,  a  few  brief  specimens,  in  different 
styles,  will  better  explain  the  author's  right  to 
the  title  he  has  assumed  for  his  work,  and  its  true 
character,  than  anything  that  we  could  say  : 

THE  MONKISH  WRITERS. 

No  monastic  writer,  as  an  historian,  has  descended 
to  posterity  for  the  eminence  of  his  genius;  for  the  same 
stamp  of  mind  gave  currency  to  their  works.  Woe  to 
the  sovereign  who  would  have  dipt  their  wings  I  then 
**  tongues  talked  and  pens  wrote  "  monkish.  There  was 
a  proverb  among  them,  that  **  The  giver  is  blessed,  but 
he  who  taketh  away  is  accursed."  None  but  themselves 
could  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  for  their  crowned  slaves 
they  were  not  penurious  of  their  beatitude.  They  knew 
to  crouch  as  well  as  to  thunder.  They  usually  dung  to 
the  reigning  party;  and  a  new  party  or  a  change  of 
dynasty  was  sure  to  change  their  chronicling  pen.  Hall, 
the  chronicler  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  first  moment 
when  it  was  allowable  to  speak  distinctly  concerning 
these  monkish  writers,  obserred,  ''These  monastical 
persons,  learned  and  unliterate,  better  fed  than  tanght, 
took  on  them  to  write  and  register  in  the  book  of  fame 
the  arts,  and  dpiogs,  and  politic  governance  of  kings 
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and  princes."  It  seems  not  to  hare  occnrred  to  the 
chronicler  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that,  had  not  those  monks 
"  taken  on  them  to  write  and  register,'*  we  should  have 
had  no  "  Book  of  Fame."  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  truth 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  monkery;  hut  the 
monks  will  always  retain  their  right  to  receiye  their 
large  claims  on  our  admiration  of  their  labours. 

We  pass  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  ambitiously 
written  chapter  on  the  literary  character  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  oome  to  the  Boots  of  the  People^ 
as  they  were  found  in  and  before  his  age. 

The  people  of  Europe,  who  had  no  other  knowledge 
of  languages  than  their  own  uncultiTated  dialects,  seem 
to  have  possessed  what,  if  we  may  so  dignify  it,  we 
would  call  a  ftigitiye  literature  of  their  own.  It  is  ob- 
Tious  that  the  people  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  in  their  own  land;  transactions  in 
which  their  fathers  had  been  the  spectators  or  the 
actors,  the  sons  would  perpetuate  by  their  traditions; 
the  names  of  their  heroes  had  not  died  with  them  in 
the  battle-field.  Nor  would  the  rlllain's  subjection  to 
the  feudal  lord  spoil  the  merriment  of  the  land,  nor  dull 
the  quip  of  natural  facetiousness. 

Before  the  people  had  national  books  they  had  na- 
tional songs.  Even  at  a  period  so  obscure  as  the  days 
of  Charlemagne,  there  were  *^  most  ancUrU  songs,  in  which 
the  acts  and  wars  of  the  old  kings  were  sung."  These 
songs,  which  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  has  informed 
us,  were  sedulously  collected  by  the  command  of  that 
great  monarch,  are  described  by  the  secretary,  accord- 
ing to  his  classical  taste,  as  baHntra  et  arUiquissitna  ear- 
tnina;  ^  barbarous,"  because  they  were  composed  in  the 
rude  Temacular  language;  yet  such  was  their  lasting 
energy  that  they  were,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  held 
to  be  **  most  ancient,"  so  long  had  they  dwelt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  I 

Our  miserable  populace  had  poets  for  themselves, 
whose  looser  carols  were  the  joy  of  the  streets  or  the 
fields.  Unfortunately  we  only  learn  that  they  had  such 
artless  efihsions,  for  these  songs  have  perished  on  the 
lips  of  the  singers.  The  monks  were  too  dull  or  too 
cunning  to  chronicle  the  outpourings  of  a  people  whom 
they  despised,  and  which  assuredly  would  have  often 
girded  them  to  the  quick.  A  humorous  satire  of  this 
kind  has  stolen  down  to  us  in  that  exquisite  piece  of 
drollery  and  grotesque  invention,  *^  The  Land  of  Co- 
kaigne."  They  had  historical  badlads  which  were  re- 
hearsed to  all  listeners;  and  it  was  fVom  these  ^old 
ballads,  popular  through  succeeding  times,"  that  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  tells  us,  that  ''he  learned  more 
than  from  books  written  expressly  for  the  information 
of  posterity,"  though  he  will  not  answer  for  their  pre- 
cise truth.    They  had  also  political  ballads 

At  a  period  when  we  glean  nothing  from  any  litera- 
ture of  the  people,  we  find  that  it  had  a  positive  exis- 
tence; for  two  chronicles  and  a  collection  of  tales  and 
theological  poems  were  furnished  for  them  in  their  na- 
tive idiom,  by  writers  who  unquestionably  sought  for 
celebrity.  The  people,  too,  had  what  in  every  age  has 
been  their  peculiar  property — all  the  fragmentary  wis- 
dom of  antiquity  in  those  "  Few  Words  to  the  Wise," 
so  daily  useful,  or  so  apt  in  the  contingencies  of  human 
life;  proverbs  and  ^sopian  fables,  delightedly  trans- 
mitted f^om  father  to  son.  The  memories  of  the  people 
were  stored  with  short  narratives ;  for  a  startling  tale 
was  not  easily  forgotten.  They  had  songs  of  trades, 
appropriated  to  the  different  avocations  of  labourers. 
These  were  a  solace  to  the  solitary  task-worker,  or 
threw  a  cheering  impulse  when  many  were  employed 
together.    Such  Hall  aptly  describes  as 

Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  payle. 

These  songs  are  found  among  the  people  of  every 
country;  and  these  effusions  were  the  true  poetry  of  the 
heart,  which  kept  alive  their  social  feelings.  The  people 
had  even  the  greater  works  brought  dovm  for  them  to  a 
diminutive  size ;  the  lays  of  minstrelsy  were  usually 
fragments  of  the  metrioal  chroniclesy  or  a  di^ointed 


tale  fVom  some  romance;  such  as  the  popular  Fibliau, 
which  form  the  amusing  collection  of  Le  Grand. 

These  proverbs  and  these  fables,  these  song3  and 
these  tales, — all  these  were  a  library  without  boob,  till 
the  day  arrived  when  the  people  had  books  of  their 
own,  open  to  their  comprehension,  and  responding  to 
their  sympathies. 

A  catalogue  of  the  chap-books  which  then  form- 
ed the  library  of  the  people,  is  given,  indudmg,  of 
course,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Tom  Thumb,  and  Jick 
the  Giant  Killer :  and  we  have  also  a  list  of  the 
People's  Books  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  section  of  the  work  entitled  The  War  ageing 
BookSy  or  rather  against  the  free  di£Fusion  of  know* 
ledge  among  the  people,  is  much  more  important. 
The  true  character  and  awful  tendency  of  that  curi- 
ous  machine  which,  at  its  first  discovery,  was  only 
viewed  as  it  facilitated  the  process  of  making 
copies  of  a  monkish  chronicle  or  metrical  romance, 
was  not  all  at  once  suspected.  The  king,  the 
archbbhopy  or  some  great  noble,  patronized  the 
ingenious  toy  by  which  copies  were  multiplied, 
quite  unsuspicious  of  the  slumbering  strength  of 
this  infernal  machine ;  but  the  war  against  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  with 
vigour  and  varied  success,  was  speedily  proclaimed. 

The  day  of  portents  was  not  slow  in  its  approicb-s 
stirring  age  pressed  on,  an  age  for  books.  Under  Henn 
the  Eighth,  books  became  the  organs  of  the  paastras  cf 
mankind,  and  were  not  only  printed,  but  spread  aboat ; 
for  if  the  presses  of  England  dared  not  disclose  the  hu- 
ardous  secrets  of  the  vrriters,  the  people  were  sum pti- 
tiouslyfumished  with  English  books  from  foreign  presses 
It  was  then  that  the  jealousy  of  the  state  opened  iu 
hundred  eyes  on  the  awful  track  of  the  strange  omnipo- 
tence of  the  press.  Then  first  began  that  Wia  jt6iis$T 
Books  which  has  not  ceased!  in  our  time. 

Perhaps  he  who  first,  with  a  statesman's  presci<>nt 
view,  had  contemplated  on  this   novel  and  unknovs 
power,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  had  detected  its  in:>idioB9 
steps  stealing  into  the  cabinet  of  the  sovereign,  wu  the 
great  minister  fWolsey]  of  this  great  monarch.    It  las 
been  surmised  that  the  cardinal  aimed  to  crush  thehesJ 
of  the  serpent,  by  stopping  the  printing  press  in  the 
monastery  at  St.  Albans,  of  which  he  was  the  abbot; 
for  that  press  remained  silent  for  half  a  centnry.    Ii  ^ 
convocation  the  cardinal  expressed  his  hostility  agaia-^ 
printing ;  assuring  the  simple  clergy  that,  if  they  did 
not  in  time  suppress  printing,  printing  would  snppfvia 
them.    This  great  statesman,  at  this  early  period,  hid 
taken  into  view  its  remote  consequences.    Lord  Herteit 
has  curiously  assigned  to  the  cardinal  his  ideas  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope : — **  This  new  invention  of  printiEj 
has  produced  various  efiiscts  of  which  your  holines  oc- 
not  be  ignorant    If  it  has  restored  books  and  learQia|» 
it  has  also  been  the  occasion  of  those  sects  and  Khbisi 
which  daily  appear.    Men  begin  to  call  in  qnestion  tbf 
present  faith  and  tenets  of  the  church ;  and  the  laitj 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  in  their  vulgar  tflojw- 
Were  this  suffered,  the  common  people  might  oome  to 
believe  that  there  was  not  so  much  use  of  the  clergy.   If 
men  were  persuaded  that  they  could  make  their  om 
way  to  God,  and  in  their  ordinary  language  as  well  »» 
Latin,  the  authority  of  the  mass  would  fall,  which  woald 
be  very  prejudicious  to  our  ecclesiastical  orders.   Ttt 
mysteries  of  religion  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  prie4s 
— the  secret  and  arcanum  of  church  government   X> 
thing  remains  more  to  be  done  than  to  prevent  foither 
apestacy.    For  this  purpose,  since  printing  conld  not  be 
put  down,  it  were  best  to  set  up  learning  against  lean* 
ing ;  and,  by  introducing  able  persons  to  dispute,  to^or 
pend  the  laity  between  fears  and  controversies.   Siace 
printing  cannot  be  put  down,  it  may  still  be  madi!  c-'^- 
ful."    Thus  the  statesman,  who  could  not  by  s  ^ 
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blow  umihilate  this  monster  of  all  schism,  would  hare 
wrestled  with  it  with  a  statesman's  policy* 

The  cardinal  at  length  was  shaken  by  terrors  he  had 
neyer  before  felt  from  the  hated  press.  This  minister 
had  writhed  under  the  printed  personalities  of  the  rabid 
Skbltoh  and  the  merciless  Roy  ;  but  a  pamphlet  in  the 
form  of*  The  Supplieaiion  of  Beggan"  is  a  fiuned  in- 
rectiTe,  which  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  the 
minister. 

The  first  straggles  of  the  printers  And  publish- 
ers, whose  callings  were  then  united,  against  those 
patents,  which  have  lasted  to  our  own  day,  is  no- 
ticeable from  the  fact,  that  free  trade  prospered 
eren  then  in  despite  of  monopoly,  to  the  extent  of 
demonstrating  what  were  its  native  energies,  and 
what  might  have  been  its  triumphs  if  imtram- 
melled.  The  section  affords  a  brief  history  of  the 
English  press. 

There  is  an  able  section  tracing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  that  other  formidable  agent  in  modern  so- 
ciety, which  has  been  christened  PMic  Opinion  ; 
whMsh  first  began  to  take  a  visible  shape  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  which,  in  the  reign  of 
his  daughter,  had  become  a  formidable  power, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  her  wary  ministers  to 
direct  and  control.  This  section  also  affords  a  bril- 
liant historical  picture  of  the  transition  and  the 
rapid  advancement  of  English  society  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  when  there  was  first  found  a  soil  in 
which  public  opinion  might  take  root  andgerminate. 

When  Elisabeth  ascended  the  throne,  there  was  yet 
no  recognised  **  public  "   in  the  commonwealth ;  the 
people  were  mere  fractional  and  incoherent  parts  of  so- 
ciety.    This  heroic  queen,  whose  position  and  whose 
masculine  duuracter  bear  some  afi^ty  to  those  of  the 
great  Catherine  of  Russia,  had  to  create  a ''people" 
subserrient  to  the  very  design  of  advancing  the  regal 
anthority  in  its  ascendancy.    The  policy  of  the  maiden 
queen  was  that  of  her  ancestors  ;  but  the  same  jealousy 
^  the  aristocracy  turned  her  genius  to  a  new  source  of 
inflaenee.  Unknown  to  her  progenitors,  and  which  her 
BuccesBors  afterwards  hardly  recognised.    In  the  awfiil 
matations  through  which  society  had  been  passing,  some 
had  been  silently  favourable  to  the  queen's  views.    The 
population  had  considerably  risen  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.      Property  had  changed  hands, 
and  taken  new  directions ;  and  independent  classes  in 
society  were  rising  fast. 

The  great  barons  formerly  had  kept  open  houses  for 
all  comers  and  goers ;  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  "  blue 
coats"  in  a  single  family  crowded  their  castles  or  their 
mansions;  Aese  were  "trencher  slaves"  and  ''swash- 
baeklers  ;*'  besides  those  numerous  **  retainers"  of  great 
lords;,  who,  neither  menial  nor  of  the  household,  yet 
yielded  their  services  on  special  occasions,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  shielding  their  own  insolence  under  the  ostenta- 
tious sUver  •«  badge,"  or  the  family  arms,  which  none 
migbt  strike  vrith  impunity,  and  escape  from  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  whole  noble  fiunily.    In  the  opening  scene  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  our  national  bard  has  perpetuated  the 
insolence  of  the  wearers  with  all  the  reality  of  nature 
and  correctness  of  custom.    Such  troops  of  idling  parti- 
sans were  only  reflecting  among  themselves  the  feuds 
and  the  pride  of  their  rival  masters ;  shadows  of  the 
late  civil  wars  which  still  lingered  in  the  land. 

The  first  blow  at  the  independent  grandeur  of  the 
nobles  had  been  struck  by  the  grandfather  of  the  queen ; 
the  second  was  the  consequence  of  the  acts  of  her  father. 
The  new  proprietors  of  the  recently-acquired  abbey- 
lands,  and  other  monastic  property,  were  not  only  cour- 
tiers, but  their  humbler  dependents ;  many  of  them  the 
commissioners  who  had  undervalued  all  these  manors 
and  lordships,  that  they  might  get  suoh  ^  Robin  Hood's 


pennyworths"  more  easily  by  the  novelty  of"  begging" 
for  them.  These  formed  a  new  body  of  proprietors,  who 
gradually  constituted  a  new  gentry,  standing  between 
the  nobles  and  the  commonalty ;  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  property  they  became  land-jobbers,  letting  and 
underletting,  raising  rents,  enhancing  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, enclosing  the  common  lands,  and  swallowing 
up  the  small  farms  by  large  ones.  There  arose  in  con- 
sequence a  great  change  in  agricultural  pursuits,  no 
longer  practised  to  acquire  a  miserable  subsistence ;  the 
land  was  changed  into  a  new  mine  of  wealth  ,•  and  among 
the  wealthiest  classes  of  English  subjects  were  the 
graziers,  who  indeed  became  the  founders  of  many 
families. 

The  nobles  found  their  revenues  declining,  as  an 
excess  of  expenditure  surprised  them ;  this  changeable 
state  only  raised  their  murmurs,  for  they  seemed  insen- 
sible to  the  cause.  Their  ancient  opulence  was  secretly 
consuming  itself ;  their  troops  of  domestics  were  thinned 
in  numbers ;  and  a  thousand  families  disappeared,  who 
once  seemed  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  soil,  where  whole 
generations  had  flourished  through  the  wide  domains  of 
the  lord.  A  great  change  had  risibly  occurred  in  the 
baronial  halls.  The  octogenarians  in  Elizabeth's  later 
days  complained  that  the  country  was  depopulating 
fast;  and  the  chimneys  of  the  great  mansions  which  had 
smoked  the  year  round,  now  scarcely  announced  "  a 
merry  Christmas." 

A  transition  ft^m  one  state  of  society  to  another  will 
always  be  looked  on  suspiciously  by  those  who  may 
deem  the  results  problematical ;  but  it  will  be  eagerly 
opposed  by  those  who  find  the  innovation  unfavourable 
to  themselves.  The  results  of  the  new  direction  of 
Iwded  property,  incomprehensible  to  the  nobles,  were 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Among  « the 
people,"  that  is  the  populace,  there  still  survived  tender 
remmiscences  of  the  warmth  of  the  abbot's  kitchens  • 
and  many  a  wayfaring  guest  could  tell  how  erst  by 
ringing  at  the  monastic  gate  the  wants  of  life  had  been 
aUeviated.  The  monks,  too,  had  been  excellent  land- 
lords, Lving  amid  their  tenants ;  and  while  the  husband- 
men stood  at  easy  rents,  the  public  markets  were  re- 
gularly maintained  by  a  constant  demand.  In  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  monasteries  many  thousands  of  persons  had 
been  dispersed;  and  it  would  seem  that  among  that 
sturdy  community  of  vagabonds  which  now  rose  over  the 
land,  some  low  Latin  words  in  their  «  pedlar's  French  " 
as  the  canting  language. they  derised  is  called,  indicate 
their  ongm  from  the  familiar  dialect  of  the  ejected  poor 
scholars  of  the  late  monastic  institutions. 

The  commotions  which  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  bnef  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  were  insti- 
gated by  the  ancient  owners  of  these  lands,  who  con- 
ceivmg  that  they  had  been  disinherited  by  the  spoliators  • 
thus  weakly  they  avenged  their  irrecoverable  losses  | 
nor  did  such  leaders  want  for  popular  pretences  amone 
a  discontented  populace,  who,  as  they  imagined,  were 
themselves  sufferers  in  the  common  cause.  We  are  in- 
formed, on  the  indubitable  authority  of  the  diary  of  the 
youthful  Edward,  that « th€  people  had  conceived  a  won- 
derful  hatred  against  oenmjuien,  whom  they  held  as  their 
enemies.  The  king  seems  distinctly  to  distinguish  the 
gentry  from  the  nobility.  * 

In  the  decline  of  the  great  households  a  rcFult  how- 
ever occurred,  which  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  in- 
dependent condition  of  « the  people."  The  manual  arts 
had  been  practised  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
son  succeeding  the  father  in  the  wide  domains  of  some 
noble ;  but  when  the  great  lords  were  contracting  the 
scale  of  their  establishments,  and  failed  to  furnish  occu- 
pation to  these  dependents,  the  mechanics  and  artificers 
took  reftige  in  the  towns ;  there  localized,  they  were 
taught  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  daily  industry ; 
and  as  their  labour  became  more  highly  appreciated, 
and  the  arts  of  commerce  were  more  closely  pur- 
sued, they  considerably  heightened  the  cost  of  those 
objects  of  necessity  or  pleasure  which  supplied  the  wants 
or  the  luxuries  of  the  noble.  In  becoming  citizens,  they 
ceased  to  be  mere  domestics  in  the  great  households ;  a 
separate  independence  was  raised  between  the  lord  and 
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his  mechanic ;  the  hnmble  cla^js  lost  something  in  leaving 
the  happy  carelessness  of  life  for  a  condition  more  anxious 
and  precarious ;  bnt  the  inflaenoe  of  the  noble  was  no* 
longer  that  of  the  lord  paramount,  but  simply  the  influ- 
ence of  the  customer  over  the  tradesman ; "  an  influence/' 
as  Hume  shrewdly  remarks,  **  which  can  never  be  dan- 
gerous to  civil  government." 

We  now  distinctly  perceive  new  classes  in  civil  so- 
ciety rising  out  of  the  decline  of  the  preponderating 
power  of  the  great  barons,  and  of  the  new  disposition  of 
landed  property ;  the  gentry,  the  flourishing  agriculturist, 
and  those  mechanics  and  artificers  who  carried  on  their 
trades,  independently  of  their  former  lordly  patrons ;  we 
now,  therefore,  discern  the  first  elements  of  popularity. 

There  was  now  ^  a  people"  who  might  be  worthy  of 
entering  into  the  views  of  the  statesman ;  but  it  was  a 
divided  people.  Among  them,  the  queen  knew,  lay  con- 
cealed her  domestic  enemies ;  a  more  novel  religion  than 
the  new  was  on  the  watch  to  shake  her  established 
church ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  subjects  in 
their  papal  consciences  were  traitors.  The  arts  of  junc- 
ture, or  the  keeping  together  parts  broken  and  separated, 
making  hearts  compliuit  which  were  stubbornly  opposed 
to  each  other,  demanded,  at  once,  the  firmness  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  wisest  policy ;  and  such  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  Elizabeth. 

No  part  of  this  elaborate,  if  fragmentary  work, 
is  more  agreeable  in  subject,  more  elegant  in  style, 
or  so  likely  to  be  generally  popular,  as  the  ram- 


bling essays,  half  biographical,  half  critical,  on 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  ^ose  master-spirits 
of  early  English  literature,  who  are  quite  as  inte- 
resting and  memorable  in  their  personal  histoiy 
as  in  their  great  works.  It  is  those  desultoiy 
criticisms,  guesses,  and  accidental  hints,  throws 
out  from  a  fertile  mind,  which  will  give  the  work 
a  peculiar  charm  with  the  literary  lounger,  h 
this  respect  much  of  it  resembles  the  after-break- 
fast conversation,  the  dialogues  full  of  pomt  and 
amenity,  of  a  party  of  learned  men,  in  whom  dry 
scholarship  has  not  destroyed  sympathy  with  any 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  genius  of  a  people  are 
manifested.  Mr.  D'Isracli  finds  beauty  in  them 
all ;  and  displays  a  healthful  and  nearly  a  aniTe^ 
sal  relish.  For  him  the  Saxon  chronidenarenot 
too  homely  and  rude ;  Piers  Ploughman,  or,  to  cone 
far  downward.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  too  quaint,  nor 
Drayton,  too  minute  and  tedious.  He  has  not  mere 
charity,  but  a  hearty  liking  for  them  aU— even  to 
the  most  obscure  of  the  tribe  ;  and  loring  all  sons 
of  authors  and  adepts,  he  reserves  his  severity  for 
the  statesmen.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Uh- 
raeli*s  book  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  is  conceived. 


CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

MOORE,  KEATS,  CRABBE,  CAMPBELL,  AND  ROGERS. 

{Continued  from  our  August  No.) 


CHAPTBR  III. 

It  is  fitting  that  Moore  should  follow  Byron, 
though  not  so  much  so  that  he  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  Keats.  They  are  here  classed  together, 
however,  on  account  of  the  principal  characteristic 
of  both  being  the  same,  although  exhibited  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Luxuriance,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  be  the  peculiar  feature  attributed  to 
them  in  future  criticism. 

There  are  two  potential  names  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  spoken  with  an  unaccounta- 
ble flippancy.  The  first  of  these  is  Southey,  the 
second,  Moore.  And  yet  the  character  of  Moore, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  patriot,  is  such  as  to  merit 
the  highest  respect.  He  has  served  his  country  as 
few  Irishmen  have  4one,  and  in  a  manner  most 
allied  to  their  nature,  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the 
pathos  of  injured  feeling  and  the  satire  of  urbane  wit. 

Moore's  study  of  the  Irish  melodies,  which  are 
almost  all  plaintive,  and  the  taste  towards  which 
Byron  led,  and  which  considered  a  shade  of  me- 
lancholy necessary  to  beauty,  coincided  in  his 
inind  to  produce  that  sentimental  affectation,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  his  works.  By  such 
passages  as  these — 

Oh,  ever  thus  f^m  childhood's  hoar 
IVe  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 
But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 

I  never  nnrsed  a  dear  gazelle 
To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye; 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

This  brilliant  writer,  and  as  brilliant  man  of  the 


world,  has  contributed  to  a  result  the  most  foragn 
to  his  natui^.  But  this,  however,  is  only  a  ca- 
sualty,— there  are  correctives  enough  in  his  worb 
for  such  feelings ;  but  the  fashionable  taste  picks 
up  whatever  is  akin  to  itself,  and  reacts  upon  the 
author,  and  thus  these  verses  are  the  mo^  geo^ 
rally  admired  of  all  Moore's  poetry.  Revellin? 
in  all  riches,  and  animated  with  vivid  enjoyment, 
his  tales  have  a  foolish  air  of  melancholy  thia 
suits  but  ill  with  their  other  qualities.  Sheridan 
said  well  of  him — *^  that  there  was  no  man  who 
put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  fancy  as  Tom 
Moore  :  that  his  soul  seemed  a  particle  of  fixe  9^ 
parated  from  the  sun,  and  always  fluttering  to  get 
back  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat."  The  )(o^ 
geous  voluptuousness  of  the  East  is  too  little  for 
him :  he  adds  whatever  is  bright  or  rare  in  snti- 
quity  or  art ;  he  covers  the  exqui^tely  inwrongfct 
pavement  with  flowers,  and  winnows  the  air  witk 
scented  fans;  and  then,  by  way  of  heighteniiu: 
the  luxury,  makes  the  inhabitants  of  this  aitifieisl 
paradise  the  unhappy  objects  of  our  sympathy* 
Thus  the  enchantress  in  the  "  Fire-worshippers.*' 
who  lives  on  flowers,  a  fine  unearthly  life,  whea 
she  is  supplied  with  her  favourite  blossoms, 

Bending  to  drink  their  balmy  airs. 
As  if  she  mixed  her  soul  with  theirs, 

recalls  in  her  song  no  images  but  those  of  a  zegrrt- 
ful  nature,  and  ever  recurs  to  the  iwnemhiincf 
that  to-morrow  they  will  fade.  Thank  Hetwfl 
they  will,  and  everything  else,  and  make  room  (f^ 
new  flowers  and  new  dreams,  as  veil  as  dcw  frail 
and  new  poetr}% 
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I  know  where  the  wiDg'd  yiflions  dwell, 

That  aronnd  the  night-bed  play; 
I  know  each  herb  and  flowret'a  belJ, 
Where  they  hide  their  winxs  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Delightful  all  tliese  verses  are,  and  yet  not  half 
80  delightful  as  many  he  has  given  us.  But  when 
we  ask  oarselves  why  they  are  so,  the  question 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  answer  to  our  reason, 
than  to  acknow^ledge  to  our  sense  ;  it  is,  in  short, 
a  species  of  deceit:  and  even  those  who  would 
assent  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  best 
philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  comfortably  cheated,  are 
not  contented  with  it.  The  charm  rests  on  the 
principle  of  contrast,  and  that  principle  refined 
upon  to  its  furthest. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  Moore's  poetry 
has,  in  style,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Byron's.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that,  in  a  critical  analysis  for 
the  purpose  of  classifying  our  poetical  writings, 
these  two  may  be  almost  comprehended  under  the 
same  category.  He  did  for  the  lovely  what  Byron 
did  for  the  darker  passions :  concentrating  them 
into  essence ;  making  harmonies  by  congregating 
the  like  and  sympathetic,  he  decorated  the  objects 
of  sense  by  sweet  fancy,  and  diluted  the  gem  of 
love  in  the  wine  of  the  senses.  Not  only  did  he 
*'  paint  the  lily,  gild  refined  gold,  and  add  fresh 
perfume  to  the  violet,"  as  Hazlitt  says  of  him, 
but  he  makes  the  lily  more  beautiful  by  its  juxta- 
position to  the  rose,  and  extracts  the  sentiment 
from  the  jessamine  flower  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  ivy.  This  sort  of  poetry  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  simple  i*efinement — that  is,  refinement  retaining 
for  its  object  the  enjoyment  of  natural  pleasures — 
it  is  refinement  becoming  diseased,  as  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  tends  to  make  it.  His  writings 
and  those  of  Byron  would  almost  make  us  believe 
that  the  poetry  of  former  artificial  ages  was  worth 
nothing,  and  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
the  Art  (technically  speaking)  of  poetry  until 
they  invented  it ;  and  what  they  invented  they 
have  completed.  But  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone;  and  most  assuredly  not  by  smiles,  and 
much  less  by  tears.  Thus  has  Moore  contributed 
his  share  to  the  grand  revolution,  and  assisted  us 
in  drawing  broadly  and  definitely  the  distinction 
lietween  sense  and  soul, — the  organic  body  and  the 
living  thought  by  which  that  body  is. 

Moore  has  done  more  than  this.  He  and  Southey 
have  extended  the  charm  of  the  aflfections  further 
than  had  been  done  before  ;  they  have  dealt  with 
them  the  same,  whether  the  scenery  of  their  poetry 
was  in  Persia,  or  Arabia,  or  at  home  :  tliey  have 
represented  the  same  passions  everywhere,  and 
overlooked  the  modifications  of  the  moral  nature 
which  climate  and  faith  induce.  Heretofore  it  had 
been  otherwise :  we  were  accustomed  to  describe 
oriental  life  with  a  self-congratulating  sanctimony, 
and  wilful  colouring  of  prejudice.  The  tales 
which  had  followed  on  the  translating  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  were  no  exception  to  this.  They  were 
lifeless,  and  mere  vehicles  for  their  morals ;  being 
only  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  their  machinery. 


The  author  could  address  Mahomet  without  bring- 
ing on  himself  the  charge  of  disrespect  to  religion 
which  the  use  of  the  name  of  God  in  that  way 
might  have  done.  Now  we  make  the  inhabitants 
of  that 

Sweet  Indian  land 
Whose  air  is  balm,  whose  ocean  spreads 
O'er  coral  rooks  and  amber  beds ; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  beds  of  spice. 
Might  be  a  Peri's  paradise, 

offer  their  adoration  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and 
hope  to  the  same  great  Spirit  who  claims  the  tem- 
ples and  the  censers  more  near  home.  We  now 
refer  religion  to  its  source,  to  the  well-spring  of 
the  heart,  and  separate  it  quite  from  the  polemical 
conditions  to  which  it  has  been  annexed  by  our 
forefathers.  Matters  of  faith  are  above,  and  would 
be  impertinent  in  the  present  writing  ;  we  speak 
not  of  them,  and  this  Moore  has  also  avoided  doing. 
But  he  has  assisted  in  extending  the  brotherhood 
of  our  common  nature  to  all ;  and  this  is  Christi- 
anizing the  world.  In  the  story  of  the  Peri,  the 
outcast  of  paradise  wanders  about  in  search  of  the 
gift  that  is  most  dear  to  heaven.  First  she  caught 
the  blood-drop  of  a  warrior  fighting  for  liberty. 

*'  Sweet,"  said  the  angel,  as  she  gave 
The  gift  into  her  radiant  hand ; 
'*  Sweet  is  the  welcome  of  the  brave 
Who  die  thus  for  their  native  land; — 
But  see,  alas !  the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not;  holier  far 
Than  even  this  drop  the  boon  must  be 
That  opes  the  gate  of  heaven  for  thee !" 

Next  she  receives  the  sigh  of  a  maiden,  whose  af- 
fection for  her  lover  was  stronger  than  that  for 
life ;  but 

«  Not  yet," 
The  angel  said,  as  with  regret 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glory. 

She  goes  on  her  search  again,  and  it  is  a  tear  of 
penitence  which  at  last  admits  her  into  heaven. 

The  great  chamberlain  Fadladeen's  choice  sen- 
tence of  criticism  on  this  poem :  '*  And  this  is 
poetiy !  this  flimsy  manufacture  of  the  brain, 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  lofty  and  durable 
monuments  of  genius,  is  as  the  gold  filagree  work 
of  Zamora  beside  the  eternal  architecture  of 
Egypt !" — This  criticism  which  Moore  delivers  on 
himself  may  be  rei>eated  to  every  poem  he  has 
written.  But  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and, 
cle  gustibus  non  disputandum ;  the  lightest  fabric 
of  the  silk- worm  may  have  its  value  as  well  as  the 
inconsumable  asbestos.  It  is  not  with  these  works, 
in  size  so  much  more  important,  that  the  name  of 
Moore  wiU  be  associated.  He  has  done  much  more 
for  the  Irish  music  than  Bums  did  for  the  Scotch ; 
and  these  melodies,  like 

■  ladiei  from  a  far  countrie, 


Beautiful  exceedingly, 

are  married  for  ever  in  the  beating  heart  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  the  pathos  of  his  verses. 

The  Irish  music,  indeed,  has  been  first  collected 
by  means  of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered. 
^'  These  airs,"  he  says,  ^  like  too  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen, for  want  of  protection  at  home,  have  pass- 
ed into  the  service  of  foreigners ;"  and  the  com- 
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posers  on  the  continent  have  enriched  their  operas 
and  sonatas  with  melodies  borrowed  from  Ireland. 
'*  But  we  are  come/'  he  continues,  *'  to  a  better 
period  both  of  politics  and  music  ;  and  how  much 
they  are  connected,  in  Ireland  at  least,  appears  too 
plainly  in  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  depression  which 
characterizes  most  of  our  early  songs.*'  The  im- 
mense popularity  of  many  of  these  lyrical  pieces, 
not  only  in  Ireland  but  also  in  this  countiy  and 
abroad,  is  abundant  proof  of  the  success  with  which 
he  has  performed  his  task,  and  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  regeneration  he  so  confidently  anti- 
cipates. 

Like  the  bright  lamp  that  shone  in  Kildare's  holy  fane, 
And  bamed  throngh  long  ages  of  darkness  and  storm, 

Is  the  heart  that  afflictions  have  eome  o'er  in  vain. 
Whose  spirit  outlives  them  nnfoding  and  warm  I 

Erin !  oh,  Erin  I  thus  bright  through  the  tears 

Of  a  long  night  of  bondage  thy  spirit  appears ! 

UnchillM  by  the  rain,  and  nnwaked  by  the  wind, 
The  lily  lies  sleeping  through  winter's  cold  hour, 

Till  spring,  with  a  touch  her  dark  slumber  unbind. 
And  daylight  and  liberty  bless  the  young  flower. 

Erin !  oh,  Erin !  thy  winter  is  past. 

And  the  hope  that  lived  through  it  shall  blossom  at  last. 

Keats'  life  was  a  short  one :  what  share  he 
would  have  taken,  had  he  lived  longer,  in  the 
drama  whose  characters  we  are  now  enumerating, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say;  and  yet  perhaps  he  per- 
formed his  part.  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps 
well ;  and  the  epitaph  which  disappointed  energies 
of  body  dictated,  will  be  remembered  only  as  a 
poetic  incident  in  a  poet's  death. 

It  may  be  said  of  Keats  that  his  character  and 
enthusiasm  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
what  we  poetically  term  a  poet.  He  seems  to  have 
studied  and  written,  not  because  he  loved  what  he 
described,  so  much  as  that  the  exercise  of  his  fa- 
culty of  description  gave  him  delight.  He  could 
not  resist  his  inclination  to  suit  ideas  with  poetic 
words.  He  was  under  a  spell,  and  not  properly 
awake,  reasoning  and  choosing.  He  loved  all  things 
in  proportion  as  they  furnished  materials  for  his 
embroidery,  or  gave  him  dyes  wherewith  to  beau- 
tify the  rainbow  of  his  verse.  His  intense  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  must  have  been  oppresnve  to 
him  ;  he  must  have  felt  in  contemplating  it,  as  in 
his  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale" — 

1. 
My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  ; 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light- winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  fUU-throated  ease. 

He  must  have  extended  his  arms  with  longing 
supplication  for  more  and  more  power  in  embody- 
ing what  he  desired,  as  in  the  stanzas  following : — 

2. 

Oh  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth. 

Testing  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance,  and  ProTen9al  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  I 


Oh  for  a  beaker  fbll  of  the  warm  Soatk, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blissful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  babbles  winking  at  the  bria, 

And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink  and  leave  the  world  nnaeen, 
And  with  thee  fade  awaj  into  the  forest  dim. 

4. 

Away,  away,  for  I  will  fly  with  thee 

Not  charioteered  by  Baochns  and  his  panl% 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy. 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee  I  tender  is  the  night. 
And  the  (^een-Moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Clustered  aronnd  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breens  Uovb 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  noisj 
ways. 

5. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  bon|ki. 
But  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild. 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves : 

And  Mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-rose  ftill  of  dewy  wine. 
The  mnrmarons  haunt  of  flies  on  suaafr  rvef. 

8. 

Adieu !  the  fSsncy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fkmed  to  do,  deceiving  elfl 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fkdes 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  streamy 
Up  the  hill  side ;  and  now  'Us  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley  glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  vm&ng  dream  t 
Fled  is  that  music : — Do  I  wake  w  deep  t 

He  loved  poetry  for  itself  alone.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  aggrandize  ideas  by  the  dress  In  which 
he  presented  tliem  to  the  reader.  The  fitness  d 
wordsto  convey  a/^/ffi^  of  objects  claimed  hlstrsn^- 
cendent  admiration.  It  was  never  enough  for  him 
that  the  object  was  presented  in  its  tme  light  to 
the  understanding ;  the  sense  must  also  appreciate 
it.  He  wished  to  paint  with  words.  Ab  might 
have,  been  thus  expected,  his  poetry  affords  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  imagery.  How  fine, 
for  instance,  how  very  grand,  is  the  following 
metaphor : — 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 

As  if  calamity  had  just  begun; 

As  if  the  tanieard  eloudt  of  evil  d4ty$ 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sollen  rear 

Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labtmrimg  ap. 

The  rhythm  here  g^ves  immense  TsJne  to  the 
sense ;  it  gives  as  much  as  the  poomeas  of  iht 
sound  of  the  first,  second,  and  last  lines  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Wordsworth — so  grand  in  itself 
— takes  away  from  the  effect. 

Like  a  sea-beast  crawl'd  forth,  which  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth  there  to  sun  h!mf«tf ; 
Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  or  dead. 
Nor  all  asleep  in  his  extreme  old  age. 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call. 
And  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  aU. 

It  was  not  enough  that  he  shonld  work  oot  an 
end  by  means  of  his  poem,  and  raise  an  interest  ia 
its  progress ;  each  notion  and  each  image  was  it- 
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self  all  important — it  was  a  poem,  and  could  stoop 
to  no  other  idea  or  image  as  its  superior.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  the  fervency  of  youth,  as  well  as 
of  his  idiosyncrasy  :  it  was  the  ebullience  of  one 
to  whom  to  live  was  luxury.  To  feel  the  air  fan- 
ning his  face  was  to  him  a  happiness  like  love;  and 
something  very  like  ^Uhe  large  utterance  of  the 
early  gods,"  in  some  parts  of  Hyperion  especially, 
where 

The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 

In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef  rocks  * 

Come  booming, 

was  given  him  whereby  to  convey  to  others  the 
plenitude  of  his  pleasure — a  pleasure  not  unmixed 
with  pain. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  manner  of  defining 
Keats'  powers,  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  much 
through  his  means  being  added  to  our  poetry,  or 
new  influences  communicated  to  its  future  condi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  so.  His  poetry  contains  a  moral 
as  important  as  that  of  either  of  those  already  no- 
ticed. He  filled  an  important  place  in  the  diversity 
of  the  age,  and  without  him  its  canonical  complete- 
ness would  be  diminished.  He  was  not  a  doubter 
like  Byron,  nor  did  he  seem  to  entertain  seriously 
any  thought  of  an  abstract  kind.  His  faith  was 
in  Nature  :  in  the  present  and  the  ancient  fable  was 
his  only  theology. 

But  Keats'  version  of  that  creed,  his  embodi- 
ment of  the  Greek  spirit  is  not  his  own ;  if  it  had, 
he  would  have  been  a  more  marvellous  youth  than 
we  have  ever  beheld.  Our  early  translations,  so 
different  from  those  that  followed  in  the  French- 
classic  period,  furnish  a  key  whereby  to  understand 
the  poetry  of  Keats.  In  the  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
begun  by  Marlow  and  completed  by  Chapman,  and 
in  other  poems  by  the  same  authors,  we  meet  with 
passages  almost  parallel.  His  choice  of  subjects 
was  exactly  such  as  Coleridge  attributed  to  young 
genius — ^the  most  remote  from  every-day  interests. 
He  says — "  I  hope  I  have  not  at  too  late  a  day 
touched  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece ;"  as  a 
reproducer  in  form  he  was  too  late — in  spirit  per- 
haps too  early.  It  was  set  down  to  him  as  affec- 
tation. Besides,  he  did  not  anticipate  in  his  love 
that  there  was  a  reason  in  passion,  or  that  a  de- 
parture from  the  model  was  sometimes  all  the 
difference  between  truth  and  peculiarity.  A  revival 
or  an  exclusive  study  of  any  phase  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  been  passed  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  is  unfit  for  a  wide  and  permanent 
audience.  If  fable  be  employed,  as  by  its  nature 
it  is  intended  to  be,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
it  was  employed  by  those  who  invented  it,  and  as 
Shelley  has  used  it  in  ^^ Prometheus  Unbound,"  or  as 
Goethe  appears  to  have  done  in  "  Helena,"  in  shadow- 
ing out  of  arcane  matters  whose  simple  annuncia- 
tion would  be  too  abstract  for  any  faculty  but  that 
of  pure  reason,  then  it  can  never  be  too  late  to 
apply  to  it  as  a  poetic  vehicle.  But  Keats  did  not 
so  use  it :  he  did  not  resort  to  it  for  the  meanings 
which  lay  hid  beneath,  but  only  for  the  excellent 
art  in  which  these  meanings  were  enveloped :  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  the  creature:  he  chose  his 
mistress  for  the  beauty  of  her  face  more  than  for 
that  of  her  mind.    Thus  far  his  poetry  is  the  ac- 


knowledgment of  a  principle  and  no  further.  He 
had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  add  the  hidden 
thought  to  the  rare  fabric  of  symbol.  His  muse  is 
the  statue  of  Pygmalion  the  instant  before  it  is 
animated ;  and  he  is  the  stulptor  lost  between  ad- 
miration of  what  he  has  created,  and  what  he  de- 
sires. 

The  whole  poem  of  "  Endymion  "  is  filled  with 
this  feeling.  His  Inmost  consciousness  is  alive  to 
a  communion  with  the  outward  world.  There  is 
a  language  spoken  to  him  which  he  cannot  wholly 
understand.  The  love-sick  loses  himself  in  his 
feeling : — 

What  is  there  in  thee.  Moon !  that  thou  shouldst  move 

My  heart  bo  potently !    When  yet  a  child 

I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  smiled. 

Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  hand  we  went 

From  eve  to  mom  across  the  firmament. 

No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 

Till  thou  hadst  cooled  their  cheeks  deliciously : 

No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance, 

But  when  mine  eye  with  thine  thereon  could  danee : 

No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 

Until  thou  liftedst  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 

In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take 

Or  drop  a  seed  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 

And  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming. 

No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 

Aud  meshed  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night. 

No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright, 

If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 

Yes,  in  my  boyhood  every  joy  and  pain 

By  thee  were  fashioned  to  the  self-same  end  : 

And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 

With  all  my  ardours ;  thou  wast  the  deep  glen ; 

Thou  wast  the  mountain-top — the  sage*s  pen — 

The  poet's  harp — the  voice  of  friends — the  sun  j 

Thou  wast  the  river — ^thon  wast  glory  won ; 

Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast — thou  wast  my  steed : 

My  goblet  fuU  of  wine — my  topmost  deed : — 

Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon ! 

Oh,  what  .a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 

My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautifiil ! 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  poet  himself.  £ndy* 
mion  is  visited  in  sleep  by  the  lunar  goddess  Diana, 
and  while  awake  and  gazing  on  the  white  orb  he 
cannot  understand  what  influence  it  is  that  over- 
powers him.  And  at  last  he  returns  to  this  simple 
exclamation, 

Oh,  what  a  wild  and  harmonized  tune 
My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful ! 

But  in  truth  it  was  not  merely  because  it  was 
beautiful  that  the  **  gentle  orb"  so  moved  him. 
Beauty  it  was  to  the  sense,  but  no  further ;  the 
sentiment  he  experienced  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
that  dwelt  within.  Keats  was  ever  thus  perplexed : 
the  poetic  and  the  visible  world  to  which  it  was 
allied,  were  beautiful  both,  but  they  were  more  than 
beautiful.  Untroubled  waters  suggest  peace ;  and 
as  we  love  peace  we  love  to  gaze  upon  untroubled 
waters.  It  is  this  coincidence  we  call  the  beautiful. 
Bright  colours  in  quick  transition  remind  us  of 
gaiety,  and  colours  in  gradation — as  in  the  rainbow — 
of  harmony.  For  their  own  sakes  we  care  little 
about  them :  but  in  Keats'  poetry  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  the  ultimate  endeavour.  There  is  little 
unitarianism,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  less  trinitarian- 
ism  in  this :  it  is  the  very  threshold  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  but  no  further  than  the  threshold. 
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CRABBBy  CAMPBELL,  ROGERS. 

These  writers  are  among  the  most  firmly  fixed 
in  the  public  esteem  :  their  works  are  not  of  the 
order  that  raise  party  prejudices,  their  beauties  are 
such  as  all  can  undentand.  They  are  here  enu- 
merated, not  so  much  owing  to  their  importance, 
or  their  relation  to  the  period^  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  distinct  from  it,  They 
are  (ydth  many  great  names  on  the  rolls  of  the 
muses)  writers  of  verse  rather  than  poets.  They 
go  about  their  productions  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  avoid  ambiguity  of  sentiment,  fiilsity  of  reason- 
ing, or  any  necessity  of  explanation:  they  are 
always  innocent  of  these  &ults,  but  their  innocence 
is  the  result  of  the  wrong  cause, — ^they  are  too 
timid  to  go  wrong,  Crabbe  only  being  too  strong  to 
be  driven  from  the  right. 

The  style  of  Crabbe  forms  a  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  the  days  when  Burke  and 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  were  the  great  authorities  and 
arbiters,  and  these  degenerate  days  when  The 
Editdmrgh  and  Qwirterfy  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves a  more  extensive  and  yet  more  party  um- 
pireship  ; — ^between  the  days  of  Ooldsmiih  and  of 
Byion.  Crabbe,  in  his  preface  to  tlie  republication 
of  his  earlier  poems,  mentions  his  acquaintance 
with  tlie  great  men  deceased,  and  also  the  fact 
of  his  poems  having  been  submitted  to  Johnson 
for  his  judgment.  That  the  verdict  of  this  power- 
ful mind  would  be  favourable  was  to  have  been 
expected  ;  and  that  he — although  not  too  ready  to 
give  his  meed  of  admiration — should  approve  highly 
of  « The  Village"  and  "The  Library"  was  not 
surprising.  They  are  poems  which  would  be  agree- 
able varieties  at  that  time,  while  they  are  quite  de- 
ficient in  variety  now.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  them 
— "  They  are  original,  vigorous,  and  elegant ;"  and 
such  are  the  revolutions  of  criticism,  only  one  of 
these  high  qualities  would  be  granted  to  them  with- 
out modification  when  viewed  among  our  later 
poetry.  Precision  of  study  is  Crabbe's  most  valu- 
able feature,  and  this  expended  on  its  most  proper 
subjects — ^homely  pictures  of  every-day  humble 
life.  Poetry  he  looks  upon  as  good  sense  in  a 
modest  although  a  holiday  dress,  and  as  a  matter 
which  it  behoved  him  to  improve  in  as  he  became 
an  older  man,  or  at  least  that  he  should  deprecate 
the  expectation  of  this  in  his  readers.  "  Certainly," 
says  he,  "  were  it  the  principal  employment  of  a 
man's  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  he  would  continue  to  improve 
as  long  as  he  continued  to  live ;  though  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  such  improvement  would  fol- 
low, and  perhaps  proof  might  bo  adduced  to  show 
tliat  he  would  not :  but  when  to  this  *  idle  trade* 
is  added  some  *  calling*  with  superior  claims  on  his 
attention,  his  progress  in  the  art  will  probably  be 
in  proportion  neither  to  the  years  he  has  lived,  nor 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made." 

Crabbe  is  not  led  away  by  any  theory,  or  any 
notion  or  affection  peculiar  to  himself ;  nor  does 
he  address  himself  to  any  particular  class.  The 
inteiest  of  his  piece  is  never  dependent  on  any 
doubtful  moral,  nor  on  any  effect  borrowed  from  the 
treatment  it  receives  from  him.  His  whole  confi- 
dence is  placed  on  the  stem  delineation  of  actual  life, 


for  the  observation  of  which  his  clerical  position 
gave  him  opportunity.  His  "  Hall"  and  "  Parish 
Register "  remind  us,  in  their  lower  qualities,  of 
Gait,  some  of  whose  pictures  are  the  most  remark- 
ably distinct  that  have  ever  been  produced.  When- 
ever Crabbe  leaves  this  immediate  imitation  of  his 
model,  he  fails  utterly ;  while  he  keeps  within  it, 
his  correctness  is  perfect.  "  In  *  The  Parish  Rois- 
ter '  the  reader  will  find  an  endeavour  once  more 
ip  describe  village  manners,  not  by  adopting  the 
notion  of  pastoral  simplicity,  or  assuming  ideas  of 
rustic  barbarity,  but  by  more  natural  views  of  the 
peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed  body  of  persons, 
sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure, 
contented  or  miserable."  This,  and  no  more,  U 
the  sum  of  all  his  poems ;  and  it  is  a  great  field  he 
has  chosen.  This  annunciation  is  ail  that  he  gives 
— ^no  merit  is  assumed  for  resorting  to  a  purer 
mode  of  study — ^no  flattering  himself  with  the 
glory  of  having  broken  through  convention,  (which 
he  has  done  in  all  but  his  metre) — ^no  founding  of 
a  school,  nor  appealing  to  ])osterity. 

But  the  great  correctness  of  detail  in  some  of 
his  descriptions  is  an  evil  more  than  a  good,  as  the 
scenes  he  describes  are  of  a  nature  we  would  rather 
avoid.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  bo  so,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  ready  to  hear  and  to  be  witnesses  of  all 
the  ills  that  flesli  is  heir  to,  and  draw  instruction 
from  all  of  them ;  but  still  it  is  otherwise  in  ex- 
perience— we  willingly  leave  the  sick-ward  with 
its  odours  of  sour  poultices  to  the  suigeon  who  can 
assist,  and  the  nurses  who  make  them.  Like  Lillo*s 
tragedies,  they  want  the  elevating  beauty  which  all 
works  of  the  imitative  arts  ought  to  possess.  In  hLs 
choice  of  subject,  however,  he  has  a  high  moral 
purpose.  Crime  and  folly  in  all  their  forms  receive 
from  his  hand  tlieir  punishment.  He  shows  **  vice 
its  own  feature,"  amply  proving  the  truth  of  the 
observation — 

Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

Indeed  no  one  could,  almost  by  any  possibility, 
give  us  a  more  degrading  sense  of  shame  and  dis- 
gust for  those  evils  which  poverty  breeds  amoot: 
men.  Elliott  cannot ;  there  is  a  vindictive  heroism 
about  all  that  he  writes,  which  dignifies  bis  rooc^t 
miserable  scenes ;  he  appeals  in  anguish  to  us  all ; 
he  carries  the  nobility  of  independence  and  man- 
hood even  into  tho  foulest  disease  and  most  abject 
proneness.  Crabbe  details  the  particulan,  and 
leaves  them  unredeemed. 

Now  turn  our  view  fh>in  dwellings  simply  neat 
To  this  infected  Row  we  teim  our  Street. 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputations  crew 
Each  evening  meet ; — the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew. 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  pert'crsc  in  her  replies. 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threatening  hand? 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand : 
Boys  in  their  first  stolen  rage,  to  swear  be^. 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skilled  in  gin. 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide ; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide : 
And  here  is  one  the  Sybil  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  wails,  oftnce 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
There  He,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  tho  hearth  ami  bnTcepings  fit^m  the  fi^T; 
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And  d»y  by  day  tlie  mingled  masMS  grow 
As  sinks  are  diaembogaed  and  kennels  flow. 

•  •  •  a  • 

See  on  the  floor  what  frowzy  patches  rest  I 
What  navBeoufl  fra^pnenta  on  yon  fraetnrod  ehaal  I 
What  downy  duBt  beneath  yon  window  seat ! 
And  ronnd  these  posts  that  serre  the  bed  for  feet ! 
This  bed  when  all  those  tattered  garments  lie, 
Wem  by  eaeh  sez^  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  I 
See  1  as  wa  gate,  an  infant  lifts  its  head| 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrowed  in  that  bed ; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  loye  snpprest, 
An  infant's  cry  once  wakened  in  her  breast ; 
And  duly  prattles,  as  her  ronnd  she  takes, 
(With  strong  rMontiMnt)  of  tli«  wttnt  sIm  nakes. 

All  this  horror  ib  only  the  naked  truth :  but 
Crabbe'd  writings  were  addressed  to  a  higher  order 
than  those  whose  moral  evils  he  details;  and  it 
may  be  gravely  asked  if  his  poetry  has  done  any 
good^h&B  had  any  influence  in  counteracting  the 
curse  which  has  descended,  and  is  descending  with 
a  mildew  bUght  among  us.  And  b  it  just  to  an- 
swer in  the  following  manner  the  question  which 
he  there  propounds? 

Whenoe  all  those  woes !  Frotn  want  of  tirtnoas  will. 
Of  honest  shame,  or  time-improTlng  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t*  employ  the  vacant  honrj 
And  want  of  everything,  but  vmU  of  power. 

But  Crabbe  haa  a  right  to  answer  his  own  question* 
He  was  a  man  of  powerful  as  well  as  **  virtuous 
will,''  and  wrought  out  his  own  honours  by  per- 
severance and  a  cautious  and  sound  judgment.  JHia 
poetry  standa  little  danger  of  sinking  in  reputation ; 
it  never  attained  a  great  height,  and  will  never  be 
moved  from  the  elevation  it  has  rested  on. 

And  this  is  also  the  case  with  Campbell.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  more  adorned  mind  than  Crabbe,  and  of 
a  thousand-fold  more  vivid  and  ambitiouB  fancy, 
he  has  chosen  nearly  as  safe,  though  not  so  justly 
poetic,  ground*  The  fortune  of  the  ^  Pleasures  of 
Hope"  indeed,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
*^  Village :"  it  rose  into  extraordinary  oelebrfty 
immediately  on  its  publication;  and  soon  settled 
into  the  quiet  eigoyment  of  the  eharacter  of  a 
&?ourite«  Not  a  favourite,  perhaps^  with  the 
graver  and  more  intellectual,  but  a  favourite  with 
^^eiybodjf,  which  (as  has  been  observed)  either 
means  ncbotfy,  or  at  best  that  no  one  is  offended. 

His  lyrical  poems  are  the  best  of  his  productions, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  fine*  The 
honour  ol  having  done  something  towards  gaining 
every  battle  which  erovmed  the  naval  flag  with  so 
much  glory  during  the  war,  has  been  claimed  for 
Dibdin.  It  hito  been  said  that  his  songs  had  an 
effect  so  salutary  and  so  national  that  ^e  seamen 
were  inspired  by  them  to  more  courageous  achieve- 
ments. Campbell's  heroic  songs  and  ballads  are 
of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  Dibdin,  and  worthy 
of  being  associated  with  OUT  proudest  nuUtary 
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honours.  ''  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,''  ^  Hohenlin- 
den,"  and  others,  will  be  remembered  and  admired 
by  all  who  remember  and  admire  the  events  they 
celebrate.  The  popularity  of  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Hope,'*  has  given  that  poem  the  principal  place  in 
speaking  of  CampbeU's  works ;  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  deserving  of  that  distinction.  Qertrude 
of  Wyoming,  a  tale  of  American  colonization,  ex- 
quisitely told.  Is  the  poem  on  which  the  greatest 
weight  of  fame  must  rest.  If  it  was  wilhin  the 
scope  ot  these  pages  to  criticise  the  style  and  the 
conduct  of  particidar  poems,  (except  in  as  far  as 
some  general  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  so  do- 
ing,) this  would  be  one  to  occupy  us.  The  character 
of  Outalissi  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind 
ever  done  :— 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calnmet  of  peace,  and  oup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze,  unchanged  his  look ; 
A  soul  that  pity  touched  but  never  shook. 
Trained  from  his  tree-rooked  cradle  to  his  bier. 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook ; 
Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

One  thing  ought  to  he  observed  of  Campbell. 

His  name  is  identified  with  the  struggle  for  liberty 

which  Poland  has  maintained  so  long  against  the 

overwhelming  force  of  Russia,  and  the  other  states 

who  shared  with  it  in  the  partition  of  that  kingdom. 

From  time  to  time  he  has  raised  his  voioe  in  favour 

of  the  indomitable  Poles,  ever  since  the  publication 

of  his  first  work  in  which  he  alluded  to  their  wrongs 

in  lines  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  every 

one:— 

When  leagued  Oppression  ponr'd  to  Northern  wars  • 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  mom, 
Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn ; 
Tumultuous  horrors  brooded  o'er  her  van. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland— «id  to  man  I 

Rogers  is  still  more  an  elegant  writer  than 
Campbell,  but  much  less  vigorous.  His  sentences 
are  composed  with  elaborate  care,  and  every  figure 
and  line  is  unobjectionable  in  oorrectness,— but 
this  is  only  a  negative  praise.  The  reader  is 
never  deeply  interested,  and  certainly  he  never 
carries  away  a  novel  impression.  True,  he  never 
attempts  what  he  fails  to  executee  The  **  Plea«* 
sures  of  Memory,"  "  Italy,'*  "  On  a  Tear,"  «  On 
a  Voice  which  was  lost,"  are  the  appropriate  sub- 
jects he  has  chosen.  And  thus  it  is  too  with 
Crabbe  and  Campbell :  each  of  them  accomplishes 
what  they  endeavour;  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  adage  in  mind,  mtf  fmnguam  tmUu^  au$perflee; 
they  have  acquired  a  lesson  which  is  very  difficult 
to  leam,-'-4hey  have  known  the  boundaries  of  their 
powers,  and  confined  themselves  to  their  appropri* 
atetaaka 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  CAMPBELL.* 


Thb  office  of  historiographer  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal dissenters  appear  to  have  derolved  npon  Dr. 
Philip  of  Maberlj  Chapel.  The  present  work, 
however, — ^which  is  in  many  respects  a  history  of 
one  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  dissent, — 
unlike  the  memoirs  of  Bunyan  and  Whitefield,  is 
almost  an  autobiography,  to  which  Dr.  PhUip 
merely  furnishes  connecting  links,  and  a  kind  of 
running  commentary,  which  is  sometimes  critical, 
but  more  generally  explanatory  or  eulogistic.  The 
work  bears  some  marks  of  haste ;  yet  it  will  be  a 
welcome  gift  to  the  flock  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased pastor  of  Kingsland ;  as  well  as  to  many  of 
the  public  at  laige.  To  the  people  of  Scotland  it 
possesses  additional  interest,  from  affording  the 
first  detailed  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Independent 
congregational  churches  in  Scotland,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  brothers  Hiddane,  Mr. 
John  Aikman,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
namely,  the  '^Philanthropic  Ironmonger  of  the 
Grassmarket,"  the  itinerant  lay  preacher,  the  pastor 
of  Kingsland  congregation,  and  finally  the  mis- 
sionary-general to  South  Africa,  Johx  Campbell. 
— Ills  Times  thus  form  an  interesting  record  to 
many  who  may  be  indifferent  about  his  Life, 

IndependenUy  altogether  of  religious  considera- 
tions, and  viewing  the  labours  of  John  Campbell 
and  his  more  distinguished  coadjutors,  the  Hal- 
danes,  Ewings,  and  Aikmans,  merely  in  their  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  results,  they  were  of  vast  im- 
portance to  Scotland.  These  good  men  could  not 
prosecute  their  great  and  ostensible  object  without 
illuminating  the  darkness,  and  warring  with  the 
vice  which  abounded  among  the  toipid  and  ne- 
glected, or  reckless,  of  the  great  substratum  of  the 
dense  population  of  our  larger  towns ;  persons 
placed  beyond  the  pale  of  respectable  society,  and 
belonging  to  no  religious  sect.  It  was  impossible 
to  inculcate  Christian  doctrine  in  any  form  among 
such  out-lying  members  of  civilized  society  with- 
out at  the  same  time,  in  some  degree,  enlarging 
their  knowledge,  improving  their  manners,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  purer  succeeding  gene- 
ration. In  this  duty  of  '*  excavating  the  Hea- 
then" of  Scottish  Christendom,  the  devoted  band 
of  itinerants,  who  started  in  Edhibuxgh  above  forty 
years  since,  held  the  place,  in  the  northemend  of  the 
empire,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  South. 
Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  approval  of 
all  they  have  either  done  or  attempted  to  do,  we 
are  bound  in  candour  to  give  the  warmest  praise 
to  many  of  their  objects,  and  unreserved  commen- 
dation to  many  things  accomplished  for  the  good 
of  the  neglected  poor  of  Scotland,  which,  save  for 
their  energetic  and  truly  apostolic  labours,  and  the 
impulse  which  these  gave  to  both  Churchmen  and 
Seoeders,  might  have  been  much  longer  delayed,  if 
they  had  ever  at  all  been  thought  of.  To  them,  and 
eminently  to  the  subject  of  Uiis  memoir,  we  owe. 
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besides,  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools,  the 
circulation  of  cheap  tracts,  village  lay-preaching, 
and  missionary  societies ;  the  Magdalen  Asylums 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  several  other  be- 
nevolent institutions.  Of  neariy  all  of  these  Mr. 
Campbell  could,  in  old  age,  say,  as  he  often  did, 
**  1  had  a  finger  in  that  pie  too,"— or,  ^  I  had  a 
hand  in  that  too.**  Indeed  his  personal  history  b 
chiefly  valuable  for  showing  how  much  blessing  an 
humble  individual,  of  average  capacity,  may  con- 
fer on  his  feUow-creatures,  if  he  b  full  of  zeal  sod 
devotedness,  and  strenuous  in  endeaTonr,  when, 
like  Campbell,  he  finds  his  proper  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. In  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  his  na- 
tive city  of  Edinburgh,  John  Campb^l  must  still 
be  affectionately  remembered  by  many,  who  know 
that  originally  he  possessed  no  influence  from  for- 
tune or  station,  no  great  intellectual  endowments  nor 
educational  acquirements ;  but  that,  filled  with  love 
to  God  and  good-will  to  man,  he  possened  the 
happy  knack  of  improving  the  single  talent  to  the 
utmost.  Not  that,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  was  without  both  faults  and 
weaknesses,  though  they  were  of  that  inofieaave 
kind  which  rather  excites  mirth  than  proviiAes  in- 
dignation. He  seems  to  have  possessed^  by  consti- 
tution, not  a  little  self-complaisance,  and  to  have 
been,  in  reality,  on  the  best  terms  with  himsdf,  eren 
when  the  most  loudly  bewailing  his  sins  and  short- 
comings. 

Not  to  speak  it  with  irreverence,  or  withany  desire 
to  depreciate  an  individual  whose  claims  to  mpect 
rest  on  the  sure  foundation  of  the  good  he  has  done, 
it  strikes  us,  that  in  childhood,  boyhood,  youth  and 
old  age,  John  CampbeU  must  have  been  exactly  one 
of  those  eam^f  oottfAts,  andd-farramd  little  beings  pe- 
culiar to  Scotland,  and  so  exquisitely  delineated  by 
6i^ft,— one  of  his  pawkie  and  ffMy  laddies^  gifted 
with  a  rare  mother-¥rit^  and  with  a  modest,  bat  bv 
no  means  scanty  endowment  of  setf-ccwnplawanrf, 
and  a  vanity  the  farthest  possible  lemoved  from 
arrogance  or  selfish  egotism.  Like  Galf  a  Whedm 
and  PawHeg,  John  Campbell  succeeded  in  all  hii 
undertakings,  by  sheer  mother-wit ;  seldom  damped 
by  undue  and  awkward  diffidence,  or  tha  oonscioBe- 
ness  of  incapacity.  Even  in  extehaal  dreninstanfee^ 
and  in  the  outer  man,  he  was  assjmilatfwj  to  Gak*i 
most  unheroic  heroes.  He  was  a  very  amaD  aid 
a  very  dark  man,  bearing  marks  of  the  origin  of 
the  genuine  Celt^ 

Sinewy,  short,  and  spate. 
And  baldened  to  the  Mast. 

To  complete  his  resemblance  to  Gall's  loeky 
humble  adventurers,  the  Provost  PawkieB,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Wylies,  he  was  early  left  an  OTphaD,  and 
reared  by  a  kind  undo  and  aunt  with  aa  much  care 
and  tenderness  as  Wkeeliits  pious  grannie  showed 
for  her  charge.  There  was,  however,  this  great 
distinction :  these  heroes  were  merely  wtnldly  ad- 
venturers, ambitious,  in  thdr  own  way,  of  vraalth 
and  civic  honours ;  and  our  hero's  ambitioik  had 
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more  exalted  objects,  and  took  a  far  nobler  direc- 
tion. 

The  good-natured  vanity,  which  was  a  distin- 
guishing  trait  in  the  character  of  Campbell,  breaks 
out,  and  often  very  pleasantly,  in  the  autobio- 
graphy, written  in  old  age,  from  which  this  volume 
is  principally  compiled.  Perhaps  vanity  is  not  the 
true  term  for  the  bonhomiey  or  child-like  simplicity, 
of  those  who,  being  on  perfectly  good  terms  with 
themselves,  have  no  idea  of  failing  of  the  sympathy 
of  others  in  their  complacent  feelings  ;  and  which, 
instead  of  being  a  repelling  or  ofiensive  personal 
quality,  often  becomes  in  these  individuals  pecu- 
liarly engaging—- something  for  which  they  are  the 
more  beloved  by  their  friends. 

John  Campbell  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  m  March 
1766.  His  father,  a  native  of  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  village  of  KiUin  in  Perthshire,  became  a 
thriving  grocer  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  the  honour  to  entertain  in  his  house  the 
pastor  of  Killin  parish,  Mr.  Stewart,  (the  first 
translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Gaelic 
language,)  when  the  Minister  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Of  three  sons,  John  was 
the  youngest.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  but 
two  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  before  he  was 
six.  Provident  and  trust-worthy  guardians  had 
been  chosen  for  the  orphans,  and  they  were  received 
into  the  family  of  their  worthy  uncle,  Mr.  Bowers, — 
sufficient  property  being  left  by  their  parents  to 
afford  them  a  good  education.  It  was  much  more 
common  in  Edinburgh,  sixty  years  since,  than  now, 
to  give  boys  of  all  conditions,  above  the  humblest,  a 
classical  education ;  and  the  brothers  attended  the 
High  School ;  John  having  been  for  some  time  the 
school-fellow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  class-fel- 
low he  could  scarcely  be,  as  he  was  several  years  older 
than  Scott.  It  is  probable,  as  his  classical  attain- 
ments were  never  great,  that  he  did  not  remain  very 
long  under  the  care  of  Bums'  convivial  friend, 
Willie  NicoU. 

That  he  was  the  school-fellow  of  Scott  b  proved 
by  a  very  characteristic  letter  written  by  him 
towards  ihe  close  of  his  life,  from  which  we  copy 
an  extract.  It  proves,  among  other  things,  that 
the  common  idea  of  Scott  having  been  bom  and 
bred  a  Jacobite  ia  completely  erroneous ;  though 
he  might  have,  in  part,  been  driven  into  High 
Toryism  and  cavalier  tastes  by  the  Whiggish  and 
Presbyterian  strictnessof  his  early  education  in  his 
father's  house.  Campbell,  after  introducing  him- 
self to  Scott,  thus  states  his  claims  to  do  so : — 

'^  1.  I  am  an  old  schoolfellow  of  joxm.  I  was  in 
Nieoll's  ehwB  at  the  same  time  that  yon  were,  at  the  Hi^h 
School.  Though  I  have  never  seen  yon  or  yonr  brother 
since  leaving  that  initiatory  seminary,  yet,  were  I  a 
painter  of  portraits,  I  am  confident  I  could  draw  a  cor- 
rect likeness  of  you  both. 

^  2.  I  sat  nnder  the  invaluable  ministry  of  Dr.  ErB- 
kine,  in  the  pew  of  George  Grindlay,  leather-merchant. 
West  Bow,  which  was  only  a  few  seats  firom  yonr 
father's  pew,  and  saw  yon  regnlarly  attending  there; 
and  I  can  trace  the  effects  of  it  in  Tarions  of  yonr  pub- 
lications, firom  the  patneu  with  which  yon  quote  many 
scripture  phrases.  When  I  meet  with  them,  I  say, 
*  There  is  tiie  fimit  of  Dr.  Erskine's  labours !' 

**  S.  I  was  intimate  with  relations  of  yonrs-^the  Miss 
Sootts,  at  one  time  lesident  at  Lasswade,  who  us^d  t^ 


lodge  at  our  house,  back  of  the  Meadows,  when  they 
came  to  visit  yonr  &ther. 

**  4.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  firequently  conversing 
with  your  father,  especially  about  the  time  that  Tom 
Paine  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  in 
convincing  them  that  they  were  miserable;  a  thing  of 
which  they  were  ignorant  till  he  made  the  discovery  to 
them.  Hundreds  of  publications  did  your  father  pur- 
chase and  send  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  Tom  Paine  was  in  the  wrong. 

**  But  you  ask.  Pray  who  are  you  t  I  am  John  Camp- 
hell,  of  whom  I  dare  say  you  have  never  heard.  I  have 
gone  twice  out  to  Southern  AfHca  for  a  society  here. 
The  first  time  ascended  up  1000  mUes  firom  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  the  second  time,  I  went  1300;  and  have 
been  twenty-four  years  minister  of  KingsUnd  Chapel, 
near  London. 

**  I  do  not  say.  Forgive  me  for  the  length  of  the  in- 
troduction; for  it  has  surely  taken  me  more  trouble  to 
write  than  you  to  read.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  the  object 
that  I  have  in  view  in  addressing  yon  is  your  own  and 
the  public  benefit.  Yon  have  got  prodigious  talents, 
and  also  the  ear  of  the  public  to  an  extent  few  have 
ever  had.  These  talents,  of  course,  you  have  from  the 
Grod  of  heaven;  and  must  know  it,  from  the  advantages 
you  had  in  your  youthftil  days.  I  think  von  might  use 
them  to  better  purposes  than  I  have  obsenred  you  to 
do.  You  might  interweave  with  yonr  publications  more 
of  the  important  truths  of  the  gospel,  of  which  you  are 
not  ignorant,  and  in  a  way  likely  to  be  useftU.  •  .  . 
I  trust  that  in  the  retirement  and  stillness  of  Abhotsford 
you  think  more  seriously,  my  dear  sir,  than  you  make 
known  to  all  the  world.  Your  constant  iJlusion  to,  or 
making  use  of  scripture  terms,  has  led  me  to  hope  so. 
Yon  have  got,  sir,  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  this  passing 
world;  which  I  dare  say  you  feel  to  be  a  poor  thing, 
unable  to  cure  either  a  heaid  or  a  heart  ache.  I  think, 
could  you  turn  your  fine  talents  more  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  immortal  interests  of  nuuikind,  you  would  not 
only  amu$e  but  benefit  the  world. 

''If  my  hints  are  considered  intrusions,  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  on  the  score  of  good  intentions.  They 
cannot  do  you  any  harm.  I  stand  up  for  you  as  a  quon- 
dam school-fellow.  Though  I  have  been  long  from  Auld 
Beekie,  with  all  her  faults,  I  love  no  place  in  the  world 
with  the  same  kind  of  affection.  To  come  in  sight  of 
Arthur's  Seat  would  make  me  leap  a  yard  high  at  any 
time.  I  cannot  tell  yon  the  reverence  with  which  I 
looked  to  Blackford  Hill,  when  last  in  Edinburgh,  where 
I  used,  when  a  boy,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  to  seek  for 
birds*  nests.  Sir,  you  know  well  that  you  look  to  no 
spot  in  the  world,  '  with  the  same  eyes,'  as  we  say  in 
the  north,  as  where  you  spent  your  boyhood." 

No  answer  seems  to  have  been  returned  to  this 
epistle.  Perhaps  none  could  have  been  expected  ; 
but  Scott  has  given  a  burlesque  account  of  Camp- 
bell, while  the  latter  was  an  itinerant  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  which  appears  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter,  along  wiUi  those  other  good  stories  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  received  as  gospel  in  Scott's  Journals, 
and  published,  sometimes  with  little  advantage  to 
his  memory.  Dr.  Philip  blames  Scott  alone  for 
this  **  shot  at  the  righteous,'*  '^  this  contemptible 
squib."  The  anecdote  is  humorous  of  its  kind ; 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  manners  at  that  time  in 
Orkney,  and  no  bad  caricature  likeness  of  the  per- 
son dew^bed.  The  good-natured,  pious  ^  PedU  " 
lived  to  read  it,  and  was  not  moit^y  offended, — 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  little  touchy  on 
the  score  of  stature ;  but  he  denies  having  been 
taken  for  a  Pse^,  black  and  long  as  his  beard  may 
have  been.  The  story  appears  in  the  third  volume 
of  Scott's  I^iie.  It  is  so  ntJlypood  that,  as  Dr. 
Philip  bi^  seen  fit  to  publish  it,  we  n^  not  be 
jicrupulons  in  following  his  example  ;«*• 
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*«  •  There  are  iremains  of  tlieit  Norwegian  descent  [via. 
of  the  Orcadians,  or  Orkney  Islanders]  and  language^  In 
North  Ronaldshaw,  an  isle  I  regret  I  did  not  see. 

"  *  A  missionary  preacher  came  ashore  there  a  year  or 
two  sinoe  ;  bnt  being  a  rery  little,  black-bearded,  nn- 
shaTcd  man,  the  seniors  of  the  isle  snspected  him  of 
being  an  ancient  Pecht  or  Pict,  and  'no  canny,*  of 
course.  The  schoolmaster  came  down  to  entreat  our 
worthy  Mr,  Stevenson,  then  about  to  leave  the  island, 
to  come  up  and  verify  whether  the  preacher  was  an  an- 
cient Pecht,  yea  or  no.  Finding  apologies  in  vain,  he 
rode  np  to  the  house  where  the  unfortunate  preacher, 
after  three  nights'  watching,  had  got  to  bed,  little  con- 
ceiving under  what  odious  suspicion  he  had  fallen.  As 
Mr.  Stevenson  declined  disturbing  him,  his  boots  were 
produced,  which  being  a  liHU-lUtU— fiery  litUe  pair, 
confirmed,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  by-standers,  the  sus- 
picion of  Pechtism.  Mr.  Stevenson  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  go  into  the  poor  man's  sleeping  apartment, 
where  he  recognised  one  Campbell,  heretofore  an  iron- 
monger in  Edinburgh,  but  who  had  put  his  hand  for 
some  years  to  the  nii9$ionary  plough ;  of  course,  he  war- 
ranted his  quondam  acquaintance  to  be  no  ancient 
Pecht.  Mr.  Stevenson  carried  the  same  schoolmaster, 
who  figured  in  the  adventure  of  the  Pecht,  to  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  to  be  examined  for  his  office.'  '* 

Our  prophet  had  at  this  period  fimall  honour  from 
some  individuals  in  his  own  country.  Imputing 
his  exceeding  zeal  to  selfish  motives,  some  said, 
**  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Missionary  Society 
he  might  have  been  selling  nails  all  his  days  in 
the  Giasamarket ;"  Dr.  Philip  remarks  :— 

Nothing  but  his  preaching  to  prisoners  and  the 
poor  gave  offence;  and  that  did  shock  some  orderly 
Presbyterians  not  a  little.  One  stickler  for  holy  orders 
prayed  so  for  his  mouth  to  be  stopped,  that  an  appren- 
tice could  not  resist  laughter.  The  lad  was  turned  off, 
for  impiety.  This  grieved  his  parents  and  minister,  who 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  They  upbraided  him  for 
irreverence  at  family  prayer,  in  his  master's  house.  "  How 
could  I  but  laugh,"  he  said,  "  when  the  master  prayed 
every  Sabbath  morning,  that  a  red  hot  poker  might  be 
studk  into  Johnny  Campbell's  throat  that  day,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  minister  in  word  or  doctrine,!" 

We  have  anticipated  the  regular  narrative.  On 
the  death  of  their  parents,  the  orphan  boys,  as  was 
mentioned,  went  to  live  with  their  uncle  and  aunt 
Bowers.  Mr.  Bowers  was,  we  believe^  a  master 
stocking-weaver  in  the  suburban  locality  still  occu- 
pied by  that  craft, — the  Sciennes,  so  named  from 
the  ancient  convent  that  stood  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Sienna.  Campbell's 
earliest  reminiscences,  which  in  old  age  he  relates 
with  engagbg  simplicity,  are  of  exploratory  excur- 
sions, made  in  cldldhood  and  boyhood  from  the 
Sciennes  to  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  One 
of  these,  describing  an  old  wedding  custom  of  Scot- 
land, we  shall  cite  in  his  own  language,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  De  Foe-ish  style  which  made  him  so  ac- 
ceptable a  writer  for  children  s— 

^  My  first  long  journey  from  home  was  to  the  village 
of  Pennycuik,  about  eight  miles  distant.  Such  was  the 
interest  t  took  in  it,  that  the  night  before  I  set  off,  I 
^ovld  sleep  none,  and  every  hour  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  However)  daylight  at  length  oame,  which  afforded 
me  as  much  pleasure  as  the  return  of  evening  to  the 
hardwTOught  labourer.  With  joy  1  jumped  out  of  bed, 
awoke  the  fomale  servant  who  was  to  be  my  companion 
itt  travel,  and  wondered  al  the  number  of  things  she  had 
to  do  before  she  eould  start.  The  marriage  of  an  ao« 
qaaintanca  was  the  object  of  our  jovmey,  which  was  to 
be  on  foot.  When  everything  was  adjusted,  we  set  off 
it  charming  spirits;  and  the  loveliness  of  the  morning 
increased  them.   Everything  aroimd  as  we  proceeded 


was  beheld  with  deep  interest;  appearing  to  mj  boyiib 
eyes  as  novel  as  if  I  had  been  travelling  among  the  hilU 
and  dales  of  the  moon.  When  I  beheld  Pentland  Hills 
at  my  side,  which  I  had  only  seen  &om  a&r  befoK,  I 
leaped  and  clapped  my  hands  with  joy,  thinkiiig  wkt 
wonderftil  things  t  should  have  to  relate  on  my  retom 
to  home. 

**  On  passing  through  the  village  of  Straiten,  and  tut- 
ing  a  straight  road  for  two  miles  before  me,  with  s  bkck 
moor  on  both  sides,  I  considered  it  a  pexilous  pan  of 
our  journey,  and  kept  pretty  close  to  the  servaot;  for 
not  another  human  being  vraa  to  be  seen.  'Rub  was  a 
position  I  had  never  been  plaeed  in  before;  sad  ghd 
was  I  on  reaohiag  Anohindinny  bri^^  (or  brid^) 
where  there  were  a  few  houses,  and  ohildrea  at  pby  in 
front  of  them,  a  lovely  river,  and  many  trees  dad  ia 
lively  green,  which,  after  passing  amidst  doll  hbAi 
moors,  appeared  like  a  painMiise;  though  fktigned,)t 
exhilarated  onr  animal  spirits,  yet  I  began  to  tUak 
Pennyenik  was  a  very  remote  region;  far  to  all  my  ia* 
quiries.  whether  it  was  near  such  a  tree,  which  we  saw 
at  a  distance,  or  such  a  hill,  the  answer  was  imifonaly, 
No !  which  made  me  sometimes  fkll  down  upon  tbe 
grass,  expressing  a  doubt  if  there  was  snch  a  plaee  as 
the  village  of  Peanvouik.  At  last,  we  oame  is  ai^t  o( 
the  chnreh-steeple,  behind  a  rising  ground ;  inteUigeace 
as  interesting  to  me  then,  as  if  now  I  wen  to  come  is 
sight  of  Jenmalem. 

^  Next  day,  the  marriage  took  place  somewhere  at  a 
distance;  after  which,  the  young  couple,  witii  DmBenu 
friends  on  horseback,  oame  with  great  speed  into  the 
village,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  viUagen  wen 
turned  out  to  witness  their  public  entrance.  A  ban 
had  been  cleared  out  for  the  company  to  dine  in;  tem- 
porary tables  were  erected,  on  whi(^  abnndasee  of  prt>- 
viai<m8  were  placed.  Sooteh  tooth,  with  the  additioB «( 
raisins  in  it,  I  remember,  vras  in  gntA  request,  beai» 
raisins  are  not  used  except  on  such  great  oee^oai. 
When  a  platefhl  was  handed  to  me,  of  course  I  &^ 
looked  to  see  how  many  raisins  were  In  it;  and  1  b^ 
lieve  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  eompasy  wbe 
directed  theur  attention  to  that  point.  Whan  the  djaaer 
was  finished,  one  and  sixpence  was  eollected  tnm  eark 
person  who  had  partaken  of  it;  the  profit  fromwfaidi 
was  designed  to  assist  the  new  t»air  to  foni^  tlidr 
house,  a  common  custom  in  the  days  of '  aold  Isi^ejk-* 
All  who  were  willmg  to  pay  for  the  dinner  wne  oadi 
most  vfeleome  to  join  the  party.  A  daoee  oonianeed 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  dinner.  A  tobki 
on  which  stood  a  large  vessel  like  a  tub  M  of  wbiskt- 
punch,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ban;  the  goardiam 
of  which  were  the  parish  minister,  and  three  or  foar 
elderly  reUtions  of  the  married  people.  Tbmm^ 
every  dancer  with  a  glass  of  punch  when  thty  cImm  to 
apply,  whether  male  or  female.  The  fiddler,  also,  m< 
not  forgotten.  All  was  novelty  to  me,  for  it  was  u* 
first  and  last  penny,  or  paying,  wedding  that  I  ergr  wit- 
nessed; for  they  only  even  then  took  plaee  b  tin  eooa- 
try.  It  quite  suited  my  boyish  taste;  far,  like  othcn.  I 
was  fond  of  stir  and  bustle.  I  was  delight«l  witb  tl* 
village,  which  contained  five  or  six  hundred  inhabttatfS) 
and  surrounded  with  paper-mills  and  fine  scenery.  .  •  • 

"  I  recollect  nothing  about  leaving  tiie  place,  aad  a/ 
return  home;  but  I  remember  being  proud,  anoag  ay 
companions,  of  being  such  a  traveller.* 

His  next  great  journey  must  have  been  ma<h  tea 
years  later*  It  was  to  Perth ;  and  oompidKodtd 
a  tour  through  Fife  to  St.  Andrews,  and  sd  back  «> 
Edinburgh.  He  was  accompanied  by  cne  of  w3 
brothers.  They  set  off  in  grand  style,  mounted  on 
a  couple  of  Galloway]%  careful  friaidi  baviQg  ^ 
estimated  their  expenses  at  thirty  shilUags  aA 
besides  horse  hire— no  trifling  sum  at  the  Scteniw 
in  those  days !    This  journey  was  no  doubt  a  gr»t 

event  in  a  young  life,  hut  the  next  was  P^ 
stilL    It  was  a  pedestrian  extntrsioa  made  to  KIllu 

mBreadaiban«,bywayofSiiriiiig,teTiattth«Wrtli- 
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place  of  their  father,  and  of  all  their  paternal  an- 
cestors so  far  as  these  could  be  counted ;  and  every 
Campbell  has,  or  at  all  events  then  had,  a  tolerably 
long  pedigree.  Their  spirits  were  high,  and  the 
inountain-dew  was  exhilarating ;  and  in  those  days 
there  was  no  Temperance  Societies,  nor  yet  much 
intemperance.  The  juvenile  tourists  proceeded 
briskly  to  Callander,  now  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Trosachfl'  scenery,  with  several  handsome  inns ;  but 
then  a  very  poor  place,  having  but  one  house  of 
entertainment  for  wayfarers : — 

"^  Little,**  says  Mr.  CampbeU,  <<  did  I  think  then,  that  a 
Bohoolfellow  of  mine,  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  was  to  effect 
Bach  a  change  in  that  remote,  little-known  village;  for 
the  scenery  of  '  the  Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  When  Buonaparte  shut  us  out 
from  the  continent  by  a  wall  more  difficult  to  climb 
over  than  the  great  wall  of  China,  families  in  England, 
taking  a  journey,  selected  that  lake  to  be  their  object; 
consequently,  every  day  brought  many  of  them  to  Cal- 
lander, and  soon  a  considerable  inn  was  erected;  so  that 
-when  I  visited  it  twenty  years  after  my  first  visit,  I 
found  I  could  procure  anything  I  could  have  obtained 
in  the  best  inns  in  the  south.  They  told  me  then,  that 
often  they  had  thirty  families  from  different  parts  of 
£ngland  and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  foreigners,  visit- 
ing Callander  in  one  day.  All  this  change  was  pro- 
duced by  the  head  and  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  a  young  ufdenoten  at  my  former  visit;  but  now, 
when  I  write  this,  his  lamp  has  gone  out,  and  his  dust 
is  mingling  with  the  dust  of  a  thousand  generations." 

They  were  kindly  welcomed  by  their  relatives,  and 
hospitably  received  in  the  manse  of  the  venerable 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  friend  of  their  father.  They 
viewed  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  ;  they  ascended 
the  lofty  Ben-Lawers.  They  were  delighted  with 
all  they  saw,  Dr.  Philip  relates : — 

Mr.  Campbell's  father  was  bom  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Ben-Lawers,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tay ;  '*  one  of  the 
loveliest  lakes,"  as  he  often  said,  **  I  ever  saw;  extend- 
ing fifteen  nules,  and  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  row  of 
huge  mountains,  wooded  to  the  very  summit  with  beau- 
tiftil  trees.  The  margin  of  the  lake  is  studded  with 
small  villages,  which  look  across  at  each  other;  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  can  be  seen  even  from  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  although  eighty  miles  off."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  this  scene  of  his  father-land  before  him  where* 
ever  he  traveUed ;  and  brought  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  alike  into  comparison 
with  it.  The  villages  along  Loch  l^y  were  his  models 
when  he  selected  sites,  and  drew  plans  for  missionary 
(iettlements  in  Africa ;  for  he  filled  his  soul  with  the 
scene. 

Mr.  Campbell  prattles  very  pleasantly  of  their 
homeward  journey ;  which  we  pass  to  come  at  the 
Sabbath-evening  usages  of  the  worthy  family  in 
which  he  was  domesticated — a  household  which 
made  him  never  feel  the  want  of  a  father's  house. 
The  whole  family  attended  public  worship  in  the 
Relief  meeting-house,  in  what  is  now  called  College 
Street,  in  which  Mr.  Bain  then  officiated. 

**  Immediately  after  tea,  the  whole  family  were  as- 
sembled in  uncle's  room,  viz.,  we  three  brothers,  the 
female  servant,  and  an  apprentice.  Each  was  asked  to 
tell  the  texts  and  what  they  remembered  of  the  sermons 
they  had  heard  during  the  day ;  then  a  third  part  of  the 
questions  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  were  asked,  to  which 
we  repeated  the  answers  in  rotation.  He  then  took  one 
of  the  questions  as  it  came  in  course,  from  which,  off 
hand,  he  asked  us  a  number  of  questions,  for  the  trial 
of  oar  knowledge  and  informing  our  judgments.  The 
ecrvice  was  concluded  by  singing  two  verses  of  a  psalm, 
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and  uncle  offSering  a  most  pious  prayer  for  a  blessing  on 
the  evening  exercises.  From  the  variety  that  we  at- 
tended to,  we  did  not  weary  in  the  service  ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  recollect  one  of  us  ever  yawning  during  it.  This 
way  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  deeply  impressed  us  with 
its  sanctity.  Had  I  heard  a  boy  whistle,  or  a  man  laugh 
loud,  or  overheard  the  sound  of  an  instrument  of  music 
frvm  a  house,  I  was  actually  shocked.  We  were  never 
permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  door  on  the  Lord's 
day,  except  when  going  to  worship.  Some  might  con- 
clude frt>m  all  tins  that  we  must  have  been  a  gloomy, 
morose  family,  but  the  fkct  was  the  reverse.  Uncle  was 
a  cheerful  man,  possessed  peace  of  mind,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  a  happy  eternity  I 

"  I  remember  an  old  disciple  calling  upon  him  a  few 
days  before  his  departure,  when  he  got  so  animated  that 
he  was  well  heard  in  the  next  room.  I  remember  he 
said,  '  When  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  the  men  in  the  win- 
ter time  used  to  come  to  the  kitchen  fire  at  twilight  to 
warm  themselves  for  half  an  hour  before  lighting  candles, 
I  used  to  retire  to  my  room  to  hold  a  little  intercourse 
with  God ;  for  twenty  years  I  seiied  that  half-hour's  re- 
tirement with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever  a  hungry  man 
did  his  dish  of  victuals.'  This  seemed  to  have  risen  in 
his  mind  like  Jacob's — *  Grod  met  with  me  at  Luz  !' 

^  His  Intimate  companions  were  truly  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  men  of  genuine  piety,  of  prayer,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  whose  Society  vnis  a  great  privi- 
lege to  us  youngsters.  These  men  I  have  heard  in  prayer 
wrestling  with  God  for  the  downfal  of  anti-Christian 
superstition,  Mohammedan  delusions,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  heathen  darkness.  I  have  often  thought  since, 
how  wonderful  it  was  that  it  never  occurred  to  such 
worthy  men  to  ask — What  can  the  Christian  church  do 
to  effect  these  great  ends  \ "  ' 

The  next  scene  is  fuU  of  character,  and  is  exactly 
one  of  those  which  might  be  taken  as  almost  a 
literal  transcript  from  Gait : — 

^  Mrs.  Bowers,  Mr.  Campbell's  venerable  aunt,  used 
to  tell  with  great  delight  the  history  of  his  first  offer  to 
take  his  turn  at  family  worship.  His  brothers  were 
both  from  home  one  night,  and  when  the  hour  of  prayer 
came,  he  modestly  said,  '  Aunty,  if  yon  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  will  take  the  Book,  and  make  prayers.'  Aunty 
was  delighted  with  the  proposal,  and  went  to  the  kitchen 
to  tell  the  servant — ^an  eminently  pious  woman,  who  had 
been  long  in  the  family,  and  was  very  fond  of  John. 
But  the  good  news  was  too  much  for  the  worthy  domes- 
tic. She  wept  and  laughed  at  the  same  time,  saying, 
^  £h,  sirs,  I  winna  bekcMve  myself  at  worship;  and  that 
will  be  well  seen.  I'm  so  pleased,  that  I  am  sure  to 
laugh  out;  and  yet  I  canna  absent  myself.'  Aunty  said, 
*  For  shame  !  I'll  dimg  laughing  out  of  ye,  if  ye  dinna 
behave  yourself.  The  lad  must  no'  be  put  out  by  your 
weakness.'  This  set  all  right,  and  he  got  well  through 
the  exercise.  At  this  time  Mr.  Campbell  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh;  and 
in  this  situation  he  acted  out  his  principles.  One  part 
of  his  conduct  is  worthy  of  record.  The  players  had 
borrowed  from  his  master  some  jewel  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  he  was  sent  to  the  theatre  to  bring  it  home, 
when  the  play  was  over.  He  had  never  been  in  a 
theatre  before;  but  he  was  so  shocked  by  the  levity  and 
impiety  he  witnessed,  that  he  resolved  to  pay  for  the 
trinket,  if  it  was  not  returned  next  morning,  rather  than 
spend  the  evening  in  such  a  place.  He  found  on  calcu- 
lating its  value,  that  he  could  afford  its  price,  by  sub- 
mitting to  some  privations;  and  accordingly  he  left  the 
theatre,  and  went  to  family  worship.  He  was  no  loser. 
The  trinket  was  forthcoming  next  morning;  and  thus 
both  his  pocket  and  conscience  were  saved.  He  never 
entered  a  theatre  again." 

Both  his  brothers  died  of  decline  in  early  life, 
and  within  a  sliort  time  of  each  other,  and  John 
gave  up  his  own  trade  of  a  goldsmith  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  his  deceased  brother  Alexander,  who 
had   been  a.i  ii*onmongcr.     "  The  Philanthropic 
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Ironmonger  of  the  Gnaamarket"  toon  became  a 
character  of  some  note. 

Campbell'6  spiritual  fathers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  ministers,  though  he  had  duly  attended  the 
ministrations  of  Dr.  Erskine,  the  then  famous 
Dr.  Colquhoun  of  Leith,  and  others  of  high  evan- 
gelical repute.  One  of  his  earliest  pious  counsel- 
lors was  a  Cambuslang  convert,  named  Duncan 
Clark ;  a  retired  exciseman,  living  at  Stirling, 
who  sometimes  visited  Edinburgh,  and  who  was 
commonly  designated  **  The  Praying  Ganger." 
He  was  a  very  pious  and  primitive  person ;  and  a 
man  of  some  learning.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergy* 
man  ;  and  his  sole  employment,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  travelling  from  place 
to  place  to  attend  sacraments. 

They  often  conversed  together  imtil  it  was  so  late,  or 
rather  so  early,  that  Mrs.  Bowers  was  obliged  to  leave 
short  candles  npon  the  table.  But  even  this  precaution 
did  not  always  send  them  to  bed  in  proper  time.  Don- 
can  Clark's  maxim  was,  **  I  know  not  which  world  I 
shall  wake  in,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  be  ready  for  both." 
His  walking  to  save  money  for  benevolent  purposes,  was 
another  maxim  which  Mr.  Campbell  aoted  npon  rigidly, 
whilst  able  to  walk ;  and  he  had  well-nigh  imitated  him 
in  remaining  a  bachelor ;  bnt  Mr.  Newton's  advice,  and 
his  own  good  sense,  taught  him  *^  a  mors  excellent  way" 
than  Duncan's,  although  not  soon. 

Another  spiritual  guide,  who  possessed  even 
greater  fervour  and  unction,  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Philip  :— 

Another  remarkable  character,  whose  proverbial  fav- 
ings  were  ''more  precious  than  gold'*  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Highlands,  named  Dogald 
Buchanan.  They  never  saw  each  other :  but  some  of 
Dugald's  old  fHends  became  Mr.  Campbell's  early  friends, 
and  brought  the  tpell  of  the  seraphic  Celt  upon  his  spirit, 
by  quoting  Kinlooh-Rannaoh  oracles.  I  have  always 
ascribed  his  keen  sense  of  the  graphic  and  glowing  sub- 
limity of  the  Scriptures  to  Dugald  Buchanan,  rather  than 
to  Dr.  Blair  or  Bishop  Lowth.  He  knew  their  works 
well,  but  he  knew  the  following  criticisms  long  before. 
A  gentleman  invited  Dugald  to  see  a  fine  painting  by  one 
of  the  old  masters.  After  examining  it,  Dugald  invited 
the  gentleman  to  see  a  much  finer  one  in  his  cottage. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  ;  for  no  one  could  suspect 
Dugald  of  pretence  or  trifling,  he  vfas  so  modest  as  well 
as  shrewd.  Accordingly  he  took  down  his  Bible,  and 
placed  before  the  Laird  that  Apocalyptic  vision, — **  The 
angel  which  I  saw  stand  npon  the  sea,  and  upon  the 
earth,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  time  should  be  no 
more."  ''Could  anything  be  more  sublime!"  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  wont  to  ask  with  triumph. 

Dugald  spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh  once,  whilst  the 
Gaelic  Scriptures  were  printing  under  his  superinten- 
dence. Then  he  saw  Shakspeare  for  the  first  time,  and 
attended  lectures  in  the  University.  A  distinguished 
eritio  quoted  to  him  the  passage — 

The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  goigeooa  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itsd^ 
Shall  dissolve,  &c.  &a« — 

andasked^if  there  was  anything  to  equal  thatl"  "Yes," 
said  Dugald,  "  I  have  an  old  &ok  at  home,  which  con- 
tains a  sublime  passage  on  the  same  subject.  It  runs 
thns, '  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on 
lt,ftrom  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  fled  avray, 
and  there  was  no  place  found  fbr  them,' "  B«v.  xviii. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  critic,  "  that  is  in  the  Bible  :  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  never  saw  its  sublimity  before." 

These  are  not  traditional  reports  of  Dugald.  The  late 
venerable  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edmburgh,  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  character,  in  the  preface  to  a  work  on  the  death  of 
children;  and  1  have  seen  a  letter  of  the  Doctor's,  in 
which  he  said  of  one  of  my  own  teachers,  John  Leslie, ' 


of  Huntley, "  I  have  found  no  sueh  man,  sisce  Dsgsld 
Buchanan  died."  This  pours  a  flood  of  light,  to  me, 
upon  his  character,  which  enables  me  to  shed  some  light 
upon  the  influence  which  the  study  of  it  had  npos  Mr. 
Qunpbell's  habits  of  thinking,  and  especially  upon  bis  tact 
in  seising  on  and  showing  £e  beauties  of  the  Scriptanl 
language,  as  well  as  in  illustrating  them  from  the  scenery 
and  customs  of  Africa.  His  little  work  entitled  **■  Afii- 
can  Light,"  teems  with  specimens  of  the  caA  which 
Dugald's  sayings  gave  to  his  mind  ;  fn  although  be  had 
none  of  the  Celt's  mystic  sublimity  in  his  temposment, 
he  had  a  quick  eye,  and  a  keen  reUsh,  for  whateTerwis 
beantif\il,  ingenious,  or  remarkable,  as  that  wozk  sboih 
dantly  proves. 

John  Campbell  had  always  had  habits  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  growth  of  his  religious  opinions  and 
principles,  b  traced  from  his  diaries  and  early  cor- 
respondence, probably  with  greater  minntenm 
than  some  of  his  friends  may  deem  altogether  for 
edification.  But  it  is  always  desirable  to  see  the 
whole  truth  of  a  character,  or  of  a  state  of  mind. 
We  cannot  perceive  that  Campbell  was  so  grest  a 
sinner  as  his  own  vanity,  or  love  of  making  a  figure, 
represents  him  ;  but  there  was  both  conceit,  of  a 
bad  kind,  and  gross  self-delusion  about  him,  when 
he  judged  of  the  state  of  his  neighbour  publicans 
and  sinners  in  the  adjoining  shops  in  the  Grus- 
market,  and  compared  it  with  his  own.  Of  his 
complaints  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  faith,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort,  Dr.  Philip  pertinently  remarks  :— 

Mr.  Campbell's  heart  would  not  have  put  forth  all 
this  hardness,  had  he  not  been  trying  to  make  it  im 
good.  Had  he  let  it  alone,  or  not  challenged  it  b;  hw 
and  gospel,  to  be  pure  and  spiritual,  it  would  have  beta 
as  good  a  heart  as  that  of  any  man  who  is  well  pleaicd 
vrith  himself. 

It  was,  according  to  the  biographer,  not  till  ten 
years  afterwards,  that  Campbell  **  knew  the  tratb 
so  as  to  be  made  free  by  it."    Yet  in  this  internal 

His  letters  and  diaries  show  an  amount  of  pnTcr, 
meditation,  and  self-communing,  as  well  as  of  Scrip- 
tural  reading,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  parallel  in  the  privacy  of  any  trttdemany  siace  the 
times  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  also  bi^T 
esteemed  by  many  eminent  Christians,  and  held  tfa* 
place  of  clerk  in  the  session  of  Mr.  Baines's  ehnreh.  is^ 
was  beloved  by  the  sick  and  dying  poor,  as  a  rinter, 
whihit,  like  Job,  he  '<  abhorred,"  and,  like  Epbiaia 
**  bemoaned  himself."  In  fact,  he  stood  low  with  soae, 
but  with  the  more  sedate  of  his  young  compaaioia ;  oA 
even  with  them,  only  when  his  levity  at  the  tea  or  n^ 
per-table  went  beyond  ordinary  bounds. 

Among  other  means  of  growth  in  grace,  he  en- 
tered into  a  frequent  ooirespondence  with  Mr. 
Ritchie,  another  veiy  serious  young  man,  also  re- 
siding in  Edinburgh.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
different  temperaments ;  and  each  ^t^atched  orer 
his  own  mental  sensations  and  varying  moodS)  iw 
minutely  detailed  them  to  the  other  as  spiritusi 
"experiences."  Duncan  Clark  did  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  this  correspondence,  which  was  \d^ 
excellently  adapted  to  foster  the  besetting  sin  of 
his  pupil.  He  thought  "  prayer  and  repentance " 
a  better  exercise  than  this  letter-writing.  k«o^ 
specimen  of  the  correspondence  amply  confima 
his  opinion.  After  expressing  great  doubts  of  hw 
real  state  ;  and  lamenting  his  deadnese,  and  doJ- 
ness,  and  hardness  of  heart,  our  young  saint  ^^^ 
was  seldom  on  really  bad  terms  with  himaelf,  re* 
marks : — 
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''Yet  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  I  had  much 
sweetness  all  the  afternoon  I  spent  with  (Dr.)  Colquhoun. 
I  was  filled  with  wonder  that  the  great  God  who  upheld 
and  governed  the  stars  should  look  into  mj  heart,  per- 
haps to  dwell,  in  some  little  degree,  in  such  a  sinful, 
trifling  creature  as  myself.  AU  3ie  pwple  in  the  shops 
around  nu  are  better  looking  than  I  am,  yet  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  condescending  lote  of  God  !  Were  a  man 
to  choose  in  the  shop,  I  should  he  the  last  he  would 
take.  Saoh  eondescension  is  a  mystery  to  be  solved  only 
in  heaven.  But  to  stop  here.  I  am  just  thinking  that 
there  will  be  no  drowsy  beads  there,  and  no  need  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper. — I  am  yours  in  the ." 

There  was  much  to  be  amended  here,  that  Dr. 
Philip  does  not  seem  to  take  account  of ;  nor  can 
we  imaging  with  what  object  he  has  published 
such  passages  as  the  above,  unaccompanied  by  a 
more  sifting  exposure,  and  by  grave  warning  and 
rebuke.     Here  is  another  sample : — 

The  grace  which  shines  in  the  truth  was  ''no  grace" 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  except  when  it  warmed,  melted,  and 
amazed  him,  as  duitingnishing  grace  to  himself  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Ritehie  was  more  cautions,  and  some- 
times ^  afraid  to  say  of  a  sweet  experience  that  it  was 
from  the  Lord."  Once,  when  he  could  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  Lord  had  visited  his  soul,  he  related 
the  manifestation  with  great  modesty,  and  some  hesita- 
tion. Not  so  did  Mr.  Campbell  treat  the  matter.  His 
friend^s  exercise  had  been  ecstatic  and  entrancing ;  and 
he  said,  *'  I  am  glad  yon  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
tbat  exercise  to  have  been  from  the  Lord.  This  was 
bat  your  reasonable  service,  in  such  a  rebellious  district 
of  creation.  John,  I  think  your  experience  surpasses 
many."  Mr.  Campbell  himself  had  had  something  of 
the  kind  at  the  same  time ;  he  therefore  added, ''  0  dear, 
it  is  a  noble  thing  to  have  much  love  when  we  are  young. 
The  Lord  says,  he  will  not  forget  it.  Now,  John,  if  you 
and  I  be  in  Christ,  there  are  two  empti/  seats  in  heaven, 
which  will  stand  empty  till  our  earthly  tabernacle  be 
dissolved.  Perhaps  angels  give  place  as  the  saints  en- 
ter. If  the  promise  of  my  stay  m  heaven  was,  till  we 
could  tell  all  the  value  and  glory  of  Christ,  it  would  not 
discourage  me.  It  will  take  eternity  to  do  that  1  'Deed, 
John,  the  Lord  is  dandling  you  and  me  in  his  kind  arms 
now;  but,  depend  on  it,  we  shall  have  to  walk  on  the 
causevag  yet.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  trembled 
to  think  of  the  dark  days  which  are  coming." 

Campbell,  after  being  greatly  cast  down,  got 
into  a  happier  frame,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
inore  cautious  friend,  the  other  John,  which  en- 
raptured him.     He  wrote  in  reply  ; — 

**  It  is  well  yonr  part  to  exalt,  praise,  and  adore  your 
Uving  Lord  and  Father.  Go  on,  too,  ye  angels  and 
Baints,  in  your  delightful  employment.  0  that  my  soul 
were  drawn  out  in  a  song !  Why  sigh  again !  It  pleased 
pe  well  to  read  your  argnings  vrith  yourself.  Unbelief 
is  not  only  a  great  sin,  but  also  a  mother-sin,  and  a 
strangely  infatuating  evil.  I  mnst  confess  I  feel  a  great 
affection  to  you.  My  heart  is  united  to  you  in  a  bond 
of  love,  which  death  cannot  break.  0,  dinna  forget  my 
V^J  soul !  We  must  watch  against  unbelief.  One  day, 
whilst  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  heard  me  weeping  in  my 
«>om  at  prayer.  She  asked  me,  why!  1  said,  *  The 
*^  will  not  give  me  a  new  heart.'    She  answered, 

^na  fear  that:  turn  to  Back,  xxxvi.'     *Ay,  but,' 

^|<'  I,  Mt  is  no  said  there,  that  He  will  give  it  to  Jock 
Ritchie:'' 

The  extreme  caution,  or  want  of  faith,  of  "  Jock 
Ritchie  "  will,  to  many,  seem  ludicrous.  It  does  not 
seem  so  to  Dr.  PhUip.  It  is,  at  least,  highly  char- 
acteristic. Had  not  Mr.  Campbell  become  eventu- 
*%"a  sober-minded,  cheerful,  and  happy  believer," 
there  would  have  been  gi^eat  indiscretion  in  dis- 
playing to  the  worid  his  many  fantastic  humours. 


At  one  time  he  wt^s  rapt  into  the  third  heavens ; 
and  at  another,  overwhelmed  with  black  despair,  yet 
always  with  a  reserve,  as  Newton  seems  to  have 
remarked.  Those  consequences  of  an  unmitigated 
theology,  or  of  a  very  faulty  religious  education, 
which  have  driren  many  unfortunate  persons  into 
actual  phrenzy,  are  strikingly  revealed  in  what 
follows.  He  was  now  in  manhood,  and  had  just 
returned  from  attending  his  dying  brother  into  the 
country : — 

He  durst  not  approach  the  sacramental  table ;  ^eri- 
deuces  being  all  out  of  sight,  and  grace  out  of  exereise." 

....  He  had  been  haunted  in  boyhood  by  a  sus- 
picion that,  as  he  had  two  brothers,  God  would  not  save 
all  three ;  or  that  one  would  be  left,  and  himself  be  the 
victim  of  Satan.  His  first  reading  of  Doddridge  also, 
had  thrown  him  into  terrors  which  suggested  "  unutter- 
able blasphemies."  These,  again,  had  made  him  so  reck- 
less of  eternal  ruin,  that  he  had  wished  himself  a  devil, 
and  given  up  both  prayer  and  hope.  It  was  these  hor- 
rors and  extravagances  he  sat  down  to  review  and  re- 
cord, when  he  came  home ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  aggravated  his  distress*  His  fVicnd  also,  to  whom 
he  wrote  all  this,  was  just  the  reverse  of  it  aU  at  the 
time.  His  rapture  was  as  high  as  Mr.  Campbells  spirits 
were  low.  Whilst  the  latter  hung  his  harp  upon  the 
willows,  the  former  tuned  his  to  the  highest  of  **  Ers- 
kine's  Gospel  Sonnets."  One  of  the  fearful  crises  which 
Mr.  Campbell  reviewed  at  this  time  was  enough,  even  as 
a  recollection,  to  overwhelm  him,  prone  as  he  was  to 
despair.  It  was  this :  **  My  agony,'*  he  says,  **  like  the 
fiood  of  Noah,  grew  greater  and  greater.  I  drank  deep  of 
the  cup  of  law-terror.  I  was  without  the  smallest  degree 
of  hope.  I  was  almost  certain  I"  could  not  live  long.  I 
thought  I  was  dropping  into  hell.  I  was  just  amazed, 
that  people  in  such  a  critical  situation  were  so  little  con- 
cerned. I  had  awfully  realizing  views  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  lost.  I  was  often  putting  my  finder  into 
the  fire,  to  feel  something  of  the  torment  I  had  to  en- 
dure. It  terrified  me  so  much,  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
providence  my  judgment  was  preserved,  and  that  I  was 
kept  from  laying  hands  on  myself.  But  an  over-ruling 
hand  prevented  all  this.  He  delivered  me  from  the  paw 
of  the  lion  and  the  bear." 

While  in  his  ecstatic  moods,  he  sometimes  fancied 
that  he  had  a  call  to  the  ministry.  He  had  long 
tried  to  be  useful  in  a  private  way,  but  now  he 
meditated  "  public  service,"  to  "  be  useful  to  the 
souls  of  his  brethren."  He  already  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  sick  and  dying ;  and  he  began  to 
find  safety  for  himself  in  striving  to  do  good  to 
others.  With  one  wholesome  and  excellent  re- 
mark, Dr.  Philip  concludes  the  account  of  the  soul 
exercises  of  these  seraphic  correspondents : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  done  nothing  bnt 
pore  and  ponder  over  his  own  feelings,  he  must  have 
sunk  in  mind  or  character.  There  is  no  such  security 
against  undue  depression  as  great  activity  in  doing  good 
to  others ;  for  it  places  one  under  the  wing  of  a  special 
Providence,  as  well  as  diverts  the  mind  from  preying  on 
itself. 

About  this  period,  or  shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
Campbell  being  in  London,  introduced  himself  to  the 
Rev.  John  Newton  of  Woolnoth,  and  commenced  a 
correspondence  which  had  the  happiest  effects  on 
his  mind  and  prospects;  and  which  helped  to 
withdraw  him  from  fantasies  by  directing  his  fer- 
vent spirit  to  objects  of  practical  and  active  bene- 
volence. Newton  became  his  model  and  his  oracle. 
His  example  even  made  him  for  a  time,  from  a 
Dissenter,  almost  a  Churchman  in  his  predilec- 
tions ;  and  in  what  we  now  hear  repre^ntcd  as 
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the  worst  and  deadest  times  of  Moderatism,  we  find 
him  saying : 

"  Many  things  may  be  found  in  the  Kirk,  which  she 
oonid  well  want ;  but  I  believe  that  the  Lord  has  not 
altogether  forsaken  her.  In  some  measore,  He  dweUt  in 
her;  and  as  many  are  'bom  again'  in  her  bounds,  as 
in  any  of  similar  dimensions.  Now,  you  will  not  wonder 
when  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  cause  to  with- 
draw from  our  Establishment  totally.  When  the  Lord's 
presenee  is  gone, — ^if  I  know  of  this, — I  will  go  too.  But 
my  soul  knows  right  well,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  yet." 

He  was  drawn  closer  to  Newton  by  their  common 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the  heresies  of 
Macgill  of  Ayr:  those  heresies  afterwards  recanted 
and  pardoned.  On  this  subject,  it  is  remarked 
by  our  Voluntary,  that  he  had  not  any 

taste  for  religions  persecution;  but  that  he  despised 
the  meanneu  of  writing  against  the  cardinal  Articles  of 
the  Kirk,  and  yet  eating  heir  bread  and  wearing  her 
honours.  It  is  this  meanness  which  embarrasses  national 
churches.  Voluntary  churches  can  rid  themselves  of 
such  rogues  without  any  appeal  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
law ;  but  State  Churches  must  either  bring  a  heretic  be- 
fore their  Courts,  or  wink  at  his  heterodoxy;  for  in 
them,  it  is  a  breach  of  legeU  covenant.  Hence,  at  this 
time,  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a  dilemma,  by  the 
Oxford  Tracts.  Any  mitre,  or  chair,  that  would  avow 
their  real  principles  and  spirit,  would  be  as  legally  for- 
feiUd  as  the  crown  was  by  James  at  the  Bevolution ;  for 
these  tracts  are  as  faithless  to  Protestantism,  as  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts  was  to  his  Coronation  oath.  I  refer  to 
this  question,  because  ihe  protesters  against  Puseyism 
now,  are  just  doing  whft  Mr.  Campbell  did  against  So- 
cinianism, — ^the  only  thing  they,  can  do,  if  they  would 
not  wink  at  insults  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies  of  their 
Church,  nor  at  defiance  to  the  law ;  for  Puseyism,  how- 
ever sleek,  ia  both. 

Campbell,  however,  was  zealous  against  Dr. 
Macgill  to  a  pitch  which  looked  very  like  the  dis- 
position to  persecute.  The  slackness  and  tergi- 
versation of  the  General  Assembly  about  this  time 
disgusted  him  with  Church  Courts,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  independency.  Eccle- 
(daatical  corporations  were  as  obnoxious  to  Newton. 

The  CathoUc  spirit  and  practical  sound  sense 
of  Newton  is  apparent,  in  many  instances,  in  this 
volume.  In  speaking  of  Dr.  Stuart,  his  friend  and 
Campbell's,  who,  it  may  be  known,  gave  up  his 
church  at  Cramond,  on  some  question  of  Church 
government,  and  became  first  an  Independent,  and 
then  a  Baptist,  and  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the 
Baptists,  Newton  remarks : — 

^  I  am  surprised  that  my  friend.  Dr.  Stuart's  pecu- 
liarities should  have  made  such  an  impression  upon  you. 
You  know  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  does  not  consist  in  meats,  drinks,  or  external 
punctilios.  The  doctor  might  have  been  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  if  he  could  have  kept  his  station  at  Cra- 
mond. What  a  pity  that  such  a  light  should  be  shut  up 
under  a  bushel ;  and  that  one  who  had  tasted  the  kernel 
should  waste  so  much  of  his  time  about  the  shell !  He 
is  still  a  good  man,  but  he  has  shrunk  the  sphere  of  his 
usefVilness,  comparatively,  to  the  rise  </  a  button,  I 
trust  that  henceforth  you  will  be  shot-proof  against  all 
he  can  say  on  his  favourite  but  dry  subject.  It  seems 
he  charges  us  who  difibr  from  him,  with  acting  against 
our  consciences.  Is  he  then  absolutely  infallible  f  Pope 
Self  will  not  say  so  much ;  but  he  acts  as  if  he  thought 
so.  We  may  think  Utopia  a  pleasant  spot ;  but  until 
we  can /Snd  it,  we  must  be  content  to  make  the  best  of 
men  and  things  as  they  are." 

Dr.  Philip  extends  these  remarks  to  the  Ilal- 


danes. — Upon  one  occaidon,  Newton  and  his  yoong 
friend  Campbell  were  discussing  the  general  ques- 
tion  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  but  a  left-handed  com- 
pliment which  the  former,  in  his  defence,  pays  to 
prelacy ;  nor  would  it  hold  now  when  the  inferior 
clergy  are  often  annoyed  and  even  persecuted  by 
their  spiritual  superiors. 

**  I  can  assure  you,"  he  vrrote,  ^that  however  Ktm^ 
some  may  think  it,  I  am  glad,  and  have  much  casat  tt 
be  thankAil,  that  I  am  what  and  where  I  aio.  I  tbisk, 
with  respect  to  man,  we  are  properly  the  Indepeadenta. 
The  bishops  in  England  interfere  with  us  no  more  thu 
the  bishops  in  Italy,  except  in  requiring  us  to  appoi 
and  answer  to  our  name$,  once  in  three  or  four  yon." 
"  No  questions  are  asked,  nor  any  £Bkult  found,  by  oo 
superiors."  LetL  a.d.  1795.  A  queer  compliment  to 
the  bench,— -Mr.  Campbell  thought.  Mt.  Newton  ad<H 
with  more  discrimination,  '^  I  am  not  very  fond  of  either 
assemblies,  synods,  benches,  or  boards.  Ministen  ue 
like  fiowers,  which  will  preserve  their  colour  and  aceat 
much  longer,  if  kept  singly,  than  when  packed  togetiier 
in  a  nosegay  or  posy.  Then  they  quickly  &de  and  w- 
nipt  Their  associations,  in  my  judgment  should  alwajs 
be  voluntuy  and  free. 

Here  Newton  only  turned  the  poetry  of  his  frieod 
Cowper  into  prose.  Campbell's  next  alarm  was  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  and  he  seems  to 
have  shared  in  the  Protestant  panic  of  Lord  Geoi;^ 
Gordon  and  his  fanatical  or  ruf&anly  mobs^  and  to 
have  taken  an  active  part.  Mr.  Newton  showed 
him  his  error  here;  and  when  he  wrote  to  the 
same  sober-minded  and  mature  ChrisUan  in  the 
flaming  spirit  of  non-intrusion,  the  pmde&t  tad 
peaceful  churchman  replied, — 

^  I  have  no  skill  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  patroDagN. 
I  suppose  they  are  what  ia  called  legale  or  they  cooM 
not  take  place.  But  some  things  deemed  ri^^t  in  hv 
there  will  be,  which  are  not  quite  consistent  with  efiutj. 
I  believe  there  are  as  few  in  our  nation  as  in  aay." 

But  Campbell  here  held  by  his  own  opinkm,  and 
remained  connected  with  the  Relief  Church  until 
he  became  an  openly  professed  Independent  Dr. 
I'hilip  mentions  his  hberal  opinions  in  politics; 
but  he  was  never  a  great  politician,  though  a  p^ 
sonal  and  intimate  connexion  which  he  and  some 
of  his  religious  frienda  had  with  Watt— a  mia  of 
equivocal  character,  who  became  the  spy  of  the 
government,  and  who  was  afterwards  caught  in  his 
own  snares,  and  tried  and  executed  in  Edinboigh  for 
high  treason,  brought  him  into  proximity  with  the 
so-called  Jacobins.  Watt  had,  among  his  oUier 
professions,  been  a  flaming  professor  of  reUgioo. 
Dr.  Philip  does  not  mention  the  circumatanoe,aBd 
was  probably  not  aware  of  it. 

Before  Mr.  Campbell  became  actively  topff^ 
in  Missionary  projects,  and  indeed  before  thev 
were  oiganized  in  this  country,  he  maintsinw 
correspondences  which  made  him  fianuliar  vith 
the  leading  events  in  the  religioua  world  of  distant 
countries,  and  with  all  the  revitais  of  the  period ; 
and  had,  in  his  own  words,  ''a  finger  in  efciy 
pie."  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  tbf 
more  eminent  ministers  of  the  time,  and  was 
honoured  to  be  the  almoner  and  oorreqwndent  of 
the  pious  and  aged  Countess  of  Leven,  for  whom  be 
collected  religious  intelligence,  or  gossip.  Extracts 
are  given  from  the  correspondence  which  are  credit- 
able to  both  parties ;  though  the  reader  is  »^ 
permitted  to  foi^et,  that  between  ChristiaBs  of 
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humble  and  of  high  station,  there  is  a  vast  dividing, 
gulf;  at  least  as  respects  this  world.  And  now, 
in  1796,  after  our  "  philanthropic  ironmonger " 
had  for  ten  years  maintained  the  character  of  '*a 
lively  Christian,"  he  was  first,  and  finally,  and 
suddenly,  converted,  and  found  peace.  He  tells  his 
correspondent,  the  Countess  of  Leven,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  January  he  had  such  a  sight  of 
God's  grace  as  he  cannot  descrihe.    He  says, — 

Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Lord  hath  appeared  very  won- 
derfally  on  my  behalf.  And  what  makes  it  the  more 
marrellcnB,  He  came  unsought,  and  told  me  that,  not- 
withstanding all  my  horrid  iniquity,  I  was  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ !  After  me  none  need  despair  of 
pardoning  mercy.  I  had  long  had  the  honour  of  being 
thought  a  litely  Christian  ;  but,  ah,  I  felt  little  of  the 
power  !  Such  a  sight  as  God  gave  me  of  his  grace,  on 
Tuesday,  January  27th,  1795, 1  can  scarcely  describe. 

He  hinted  something  of  the  same  sort  to  Mr. 
Nevrton,  and  received  this  gentle  admonition, — 
"  Such  views  have  not  been  a  part  of  my  experience ; 
though,  I  hope,  I  likewise  rest  upon  the  simple 
truth ;  but  it  is  as  it  lies  in  the  Book,'* 

He  afterwards  detailed  at  much  length  and  with 
greatfervour,hi8whole8piritual condition;  not  with- 
out having  seen,  we  should  imagine,  the  very  remark- 
able revelations  of  Cowper,  during  a  similar  period 
of  fiery  trial  and  deliverance.  This  letter,  which 
was  signed  Heman,  Mr.  Newton  sent  to  the  Evan- 
Stlical  Magaziney^A  he  had  probably  been  requested, 
but  without  note  or  commentary.  Indeed,  he  re- 
marks, rather  cuttingly, — 

^  It  seems  that  your  correspondence  with  me  was 
maintained  through  tlie  vhoU  of  your  low  and  uncom- 
fortable state,  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  any  remark- 
able hfuts  of  your  despondency.  On  the  contrary,  you 
still  supplied  me  with  anecdotes." 

Soon  after  this  period  he  originated  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  the  first  of  the  kind  known  in  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Philip  does  not  seem  aware  that  he 
was  long  a  considerable  dealer  in  books ;  and  that 
he  was  at  one  time  a  regular  bookseller,  the 
firm  being  Campbell  &  Wallace — ^probably  the 
first  **  religious  publishers"  in  Edinburgh.  About 
this  time  the  Haldanes  were  first  heard  of,  and 
Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  visited  Scotland.  While 
he  and  Captain  Haldane  made  a  preaching  tour, 
they  also  disseminated  Tracts. 

The  idea  of  village  preaching  seems  also  to 
have  originated  with  Campbell ;  and  when  he  pro- 
jected Sabbath  Schools  in  the  villages,  it  was,  in 
fact,  as  he  almost  lets  out,  to  pave  the  way  for 
preaching.  We  must  here  venture  on  a  long  ex- 
tract, for  it  refers  to  an  eventful  crisis.  There  were 
Already  several  Sabbath  schools  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  commenced  one  in  the 
old  Archer's-Hall,  and  then  another  in  a  room  of  the 
Dispensary  in  Richmond  Street,  procured  for  him 
hy  Dr.  Stuart.  He  engaged  proper  teachers  for 
these  schools.  That  of  the  Archer's-Hall  was,  he 
says,  much  wanted  in  the  district. 

A  merry-andrew  of  a  preacher  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
the  parish  chapel.  He  knew  no  more  of  the  Grospel  than  of 
the  hills  in  the  moon.  He  was  the  gayest  man  I  ever 
knew;  but  the  most  wretched  in  his  own  mind,  when  not 
in  company. 

This  is  not  oyer*charitable  to  poor  old  Dr.  John 


Touch ;  but  it  must  pass.  Nor  could  he  have  been 
so  constantly  wretched ;  he  had  his  violin.  Camp- 
bell continues, — 

^  By  and  by,  while  musing  on  those  matters,  I  said 
to  myself,  ^  As  yet  you  have  only  been  working  by  de- 
putation; is  there  nothing  you  could  do  yourself!'  This 
question  led  me  to  think  of  a  populous  colliery  vilh^e 
about  five  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  most  destitute 
situation,  having  only  one  place  of  worship,  a  Cameronian 
meeting,  where  there  was  a  sermon  about  twice  a  year. 
It  being  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  great  road,  and 
not  seen  from  it,  its  existence  was  known  only  as  a  place 
from  whence  coals  came  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  about 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  Gospel  minister.  I  loiew 
only  two  persons  in  the  village,  who  were  both  worUiy, — 
Norman  Siguiler  and  John  Fo^er.  To  these  I  wrote,  offer- 
ing to  teach  a  Sabbath-evening  school  there,provided  they 
could  obtain  the  use  of  the  Cameronian  meeting-house, 
and  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  children.  Soon  their 
list  of  scholars,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  twenty, 
amounted  to  about  200,  who  promised  their  attendance 
whenever  the  school  should  be  opened. 

**  The  use  of  the  Cameronian  meeting-house  being  ob- 
tained, a  Sabbath-evening  was  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
the  school.  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane  rode  out  with  me  to 
witness  its  commencement.  The  place  was  crowded 
with  young  people  and  their  parents.  I  began  by 
making  a  distinct  profession  of  the  doctrines  which  I 
believed,  and  designed  to  teach  unto  their  children.  This 
I  thought,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  me  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  acted  honestly,  not  concealing  anything  from 
them.  I  then  addressed  the  young  people,  many  of  whom 
I  was  glad  to  see  were  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  I 
then  pointed  out  the  tasks  they  were  to  commit  to  me- 
mory against  next  Lord's-day  evening,  from  the  Scrip* 
tures.  Shorter  Catechism,  and  metre  Psalms  of  David. 
Mr.  Haldane  had  not  the  courage  to  address  a  few  words 
to  the  assembly,  though  I  have  many  a  time  afterwarda 
heard  him  address  tl^e  thousand  people  with  perfect 
ease  ;  but  these  were  the  days  of  small  things :  orators, 
except  in  pulpits,  were  very  rare.  At  that  time  I  had 
never  heard  a  layman  speak  at  a  public  meeting  in  my 
life;  indeed,  such  meetings  as  are  now  as  common  as 
the  rising  sun  did  not  exist  in  those  times.  The  late 
Mr.  Aikman,  of  Edinburgh,  rode  out  with  me  the  second 
night,  when  we  were  delighted  to  see  the  house  as  fUll 
as  it  had  been  at  the  opening.  After  I  had  finished  the 
catechising  the  young  peof^e,  I  asked  Mr.  Aikman  to 
address  them,  (who  was  at  that  time  studying  under  the 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  otEdlinburgh,)  who, 
though  one  of  the  most  diffident  of  men,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  do  it  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  his  maiden 
speech,  and  a  charming  speech  it  was.  That  he  was 
able  to  speak  in  public  for  ten  minutes  put  him  in  as 
high  spirits  during  our  ride  home,  as  we  may  suppose 
Peter  was  on  the  evening  after  his  pentecoetal  sermon, 
which  added  three  thousand  souls  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Oh,  how  many  precious  addresses  and  sermons 
proceeded  from  the  silken  or  silver  lips  of  that  man  of 
God  during  the  following  forty  years. 

**  I  soon  obtained  an  excellent  colleague  to  take  turn 
about  with  me  in  teaching  the  Loanhead  school,  Mr. 
John  Cleghom,  then  a  Burgher-seceder  student  of  Divi- 
nity, who  thus  took  the  half  of  the  labour  for  the  whole 
of  the  first  year.  He  afterwards  laboured  for  many 
years  over  a  large  Independent  congregation  in  Wick. 

^  Loanhead  school  I  continued  to  teach  for  two  years 
every  Sabbath  evening,  after  Mr.  C.  left  me ;  and  was 
encouraged  by  hearing,  now  and  then,  of  some  good 
being  done,  but  nothing  remarkable 

^  Example  has  a  powerftil  influence  on  others.  Loan- 
head  school  being  a  novelty  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  many  began  to  desire  that  something  similar  might 
be  planted  in  their  own  vicinities.  The  first  that  com- 
menced a  similar  school  was  a  village  about  two  miles 
ojS'--l  think  its  name  was  Bonnyrigs  (or  beautiftil  ridges 
of  com.)    Mr.  Alexander  PitoUin,  insurance-broker,  of 
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Edinbnrgli,  a  most  respectable  Christian,  Tolnnteered  to 
become  the  teacher.  I  visited  it  soon  after  its  erection, 
and  gave  an  address  to  the  children,  after  Mr.  Pitcaim 
had  finished  his  catechising 

''Another  school  was  instituted  in  Dalkeith,  about 
four  miles  distant  fVom  Loanhead,  which  I  attended  at 
the  opening,  in  the  Relief  Meeting,  when  abont  four  or 
five  hundred  young  people  were  present;  also  one  in  the 
parish  church  of  Pennycuik,  about  four  miles  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  and  one  in  a  village  near  it, which  was 
taught  in  the  Dissenting  chapel." 

In  all  these  operations  he  had  both  counsel  and  en- 
couragement from  the  venerable  Countess  of  Leven,  and. 
Indeed,  assistance  from  all  the  Balgownie  finmily,  as 
well  as  iVom  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  His  reports 
of  the  schools  in  liis  almost  weekly  letters  to  her  lady- 
ship, not  only  drew  from  her  bur$U  of  gratitude  to  God, 
and  of  holy  anticipation  of  good  to  man,  but  also  brought 
clearly  before  himself  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  and 
of  his  own  adaptation  to  the  work 

''  Thus,  while  these  valuable  school  institutions  were 
planted  and  increasing  in  and  around  Edinburgh,**  he 
says,  "  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  anywhere  else 
throughout  Scotland,  so  far  as  we  knew.  The  thought 
of  this  fact  led  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane  and  myself  to  under- 
take a  journey  for  a  week,  to  promote  the  school  cause, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  to  see  how  much  good  mii^ht 
be  effected  in  a  week.  We  set  off  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, taking  some  thousand  tracts  with  us,  in  a  one-horse 
chaise,  distributing  tracts  to  rich  and  poor  as  we  pro- 
eeeded.  We  obtained  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  from  a  few 
friends  of  the  cause  of  God,  who  were  recommended  to 
ns  as  active  and  zealous. 

**  We  also  called  on  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  towns  through  which  we  passed,  and  con- 
versed with  them  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  schools;  all 

of  whom,  I  think,  approved  the  plan We 

arrived  at  home  on  Saturday  evening.  In  three  months 
afterwards  we  heard  that  the  result  of  this  one  week's 
exertion  was  the  formation  of  ti^Bty  Sabbath-evening 
schools  i" 

To  US  it  appears  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  long 
had  an  itch  for  preaching;  though  Dr.  Philip 
states  he  was  forced  hj  circumstances  to  be^in  to 
preach  before  he  gave  up  business.  His  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  preacher  arose  in  this  manner.  The 
Haldanes  wished  him  to  go  out  as  a  Missionary 
to  the  East  Indies;  their  great  object  at  this  early 
stage  having  been  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  India. 
Mr.  Newton  and  the  Countess  of  Leven  both  opposed 
this  plan.    Newton  wrote: 

**  I  believe  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  Scotland  more 
desirous  of  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  Hindoos  than 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Grant ;  the  latter  has  resided 
long  in  Bengal,  and  he  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Haldane  was 
now  there,  he  would  find  many  things  very  different  from 
his  expectations 

"  After  all,  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  consent  of  the 
Company  is  a  tine  quA  nony  Mr.  Haldane  will  not  go 
himself  very  soon.  But  my  heart  goes  a  pU^-pat  when  I 
think  of  the  possible  consequences  of  attempting  to  make 
such  a  general  stir  throughout  the  nation 

^  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  the  Lord  provide  yon  with  a 
good  vife.  This  would  strengthen  my  hope  of  keeping 
you  at  home,  where,  I  am  persuaded  your  proper  busi- 
ness lies.*' 

Mr.  Haldane  was  much  disappointed.  He  fancied 
that  Bengal  was  the  field  for  Campbell^  and  that 
in  Edinburgh  he  could  be  dispensed  with,  as  there 
were  others  there  who  could  well  fill  his  place.  This 
set  Campbell  upon  devising  the  scheme  of  Village 
Preaching,  detailed  in  a  letter  never  sent,  and  only 
opened  forty-four  years  after  date  by  Dr.  Philip, 
while  arranging  the  ftfttt  whieh  had  bMn  com- 
mitted t6  him. 


It  runs  thus : — **  The  convenation  I  had  with  fen  n 
Saturday  evening,  together  with  the  example  of  Y.:. 
Clarkson,  hath  roused  me  to  press  through  difficaltiet 
and  inconveniences,  that  the  name  of  Jesus  nuj  ht 
known  to  the  villagers  contiguous  to  Edinburgh.  Uss- 
wade  seems  the  best  place  to  begin  with.  The  minister, 
fr^m  all  accounts,  is  not  a  labourer,  bat  a  loiterer ;  and 
the  people  nowise  dissatisfied  with  serafs  from  Sesees 
and  Shakspeare.  In  order  that  they  may  not  be  sluvud 
at  a  man  preaching  in  a  coloured  coat,  I  wish  to  begin 
with  a  Sabbath-evening  school,  and  after  instmctini  the 
children,  to  sound  the  Gospel  to  the  aged.  I  am  u  sore 
that  I  shall  fail  if  God  be  not  with  me  as  that  I  brestbc. 
But  if  I  fail,  I  shall  blame  my  own  unbelief,  and  €he(^ 
fully  bear  the  stigma.  I  have  also  a  strong  deaire  19 
besiege  Roslin  next,  in  the  strawberry  season,  when  hui* 
dreds  visit  there.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  maf  be 
the  result  of  snch  attempts  if  yon  and  my  other  fheniii 
will  back  me.  I  wish  your  broUier  to  be  one  of  a  Tilia|« 
board,  and  to  consult  with  yon  and  Mr.  Ewing.  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  called  imprudent,  assuming,  self-rifhteooE, 
by  my  cool  brethren ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  sibnit  m 
this  reproach  if  there  be  any  prospect  of  doing  gowi.  I 
write,  because  I  have  not  leisure  to  run  over  to  your 
house."  But  he  found  leisure,  and  thus  threw  aside  the 
letter. 

From  a  village  preacher  to  the  regular  ministrr 
was  but  a  step  ;  and  Newton,  who  probably  per- 
ceived what  must  be^  did  not  offer  opposition.  He 
remarks, — 

**  I  am  no  advocate  for  $df-9eni  pMchers  at  Uigi : 
but  when  men  whose  character  and  abilities  are  approved 
by  competent  judges ;  whose  motives  are  knova  to  be 
pure,  and  whose  labours  are  excited  by  the  ezigeorf  «( 
the  occasion,  lay  themselves  out  to  insinct  the  ignorut 
and  rouse  the  careless ;  I  think  they  deserve  tbaaksaad 
encouragement,  instead  of  reprehension,  if  they  step  a 
little  over  the  bounds  of  church  order.  If  I  had  li^ed 
in  Scotland,  my  ministry,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  ia 
the  iCirk,  or  the  Relief,  or  the  Secession ;  and  if  Dr. 
Erskine  had  been  bom  and  bred  among  us,  and  reprded 
according  to  his  merit,  he  might  perhaps  hsve  been 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  long  ago.  Mncb  of  our  diln^ 
ences  of  opinion  on  this  head  may,  perhaps,  be  sccribed 
to  the  air  we  breathed  and  the  milk  we  dnnk  in  infaocy. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  my  free  opinion  npon  your  htfty 
point.  I  leave  others  to  dispute  whether  the  bsek  or 
the  shell  of  the  nut  be  the  better  of  the  two.  I  hope  ts 
be  content  with  the  kernel. 

^  But  whilst  you  have  a  secular  calling,  it  is  yosrdstf 
to  be  active  and  accurate  in  it.  Sd/UknU)  bcea* 
ployed  in  great  matters — grace  teaches  us  to  do  smiU 
and  common  things  in  a  great  spirit.  When  yos  are 
engaged  in  business  ia  a  right  frame  of  mind,  yon  sreu 
less  serving  the  Lord  than  when  yon  are  praying,  exboit- 
ing,  or  hearing." 

But  Newton  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  ml  of  the 
Messrs.  Haldane  and  Aikman,  uid  to  recttve  p!^ 
accounts  of  their  preaching  taaxB,  «iggestia^5  *** 
marking, — 

Why  should  not  the  Orkney  and  the  Highlind  Iriasd! 
deserve  attention  as  much  as  the  islands  of  the  8ottk 
Sea  f  I  hope  gospel-seal  will,  in  due  time,  sul  aertk- 
wards  to  Shetland,  and  westward  to  Sl  Kilda,  ssd  aU 
the  intermediate  islands." 

Of  this  Dr.  Philip  saya,  in  one  of  the  most  chi^ 
acteristic  Voluntary  passages  ia  the  biogiaphy: 

He  might  well  write  in  this  way  then  of  Mr.  Cajspbefl 
and  his  friends.  They  had  l^e  same  divine  eomou&9ci--| 
necessity  of  cironmstances— for  **  preaching  the  »r©w 
everywhere,"  as  the  laymen  of  the  church  in  JeruaUB* 
wlien  persecution  drove  them  into  Samttxia,  Actt  Ti»>  ^  • 
besides  miListerial  qualifications^  which  neither  pftfbTier 
nor  bishop  could  conifer ;  aptness  to  teach,  and  beazti  baifi* 
Ittg  with  lova  to  the  tools  of  men,  und  diaratttit  •  *'«»*• 
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tot"  enoiighfbrbiBhopaof  the  apostolic  age.  And^witlioiit 
this  apostolicity  of  spirit^  what  is  any  eoolesiastieal  right 
to  minister  Iq  holy  things,  but  an  unholy  perversion  of 
ordaining  power  I  Oh,  when  will  the  Church  understand 
that  apostolic  succession  is  the  line  of  apostolic  faith  and 
hollnees  I  Any  other  line  cannot  be  too  much  deprecat- 
ed, nor  too  soon  broken;  for  it  is  a  line  of  monU  ** con- 
f^ion,"  whateyer  eoclesiastioal  order  it  may  secure. 
Order  is,  however,  both  a  good  and  necessary  thing.  The 
^want  of  it  twampt  the  HsJdanian  enterprise  in  Scotland. 
Rash  experiments,  and  raw  preachers,  and  trifling  dis- 
putes tnmed  into  a  bye-word  a  design  which  would  have 
**  turned  the  world  upside  down,'*  had  it  been  as  wisely 
conducted  as  it  was  nobly,  generously^  and  prayerfully 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Campbell,  by  this  timCy  having  made  up  his 
mind,  like  a  prudent  young  lady  already  engaged 
or  resolved  to  marry,  next  consulted  his  friends. 
Among  their  number,  were  Scott  the  commentator 
on  the  Bible,  Booth,  Fuller  of  Kettering,  Charles  of 
Bala,  the  celebrated  Welsh  t^vivalist,  Dr.  Erskine, 
Bowland  Hill,  and  Claudius  Buchanan.  He  sub- 
sequently became  the  pupU  of  the  Rev.  Greville 
Ewing,  an  Edinburgh  clergyman,  who  had  left  the 
Church  to  join  the  Haldanes,  and  who  settled  in 
Glasgow  as  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion, and  as  teacher  of  Theology  to  the  students  who 
adhered  to  the  new  sect.  Campbell,  from  his  pre- 
vious studies,  and  his  habits  ^m  hb  youth  up- 
wards, was  already,  according  to  his  biographer,  no 
mean  theologian.  His  paternal  friend,  Newton,  in- 
stead of  urgine  study,  rather  cautioned  him  against 
what  he  called  studying  himself  out  of  simplicity, 
and  into  a  dry  and  technical  manner  of  preaching  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  learned  to  preach  by  dint 
of  preaching.  But  whatever  were  the  amount  or 
value  of  his  formal  studies,  he  ultimately  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  use- 
ful preacher,  if,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  the  praise 
bestowed  here  is  fully  merited. 

Whether  native  or  acquired,  his  tact  and  taste  were 
of  a  superior  order,  so  nr  as  the  oracles  of  God  were 
concerned ;  fbr  if  his  brethren  never  discovered  any 
strong  traces  of  learning  in  his  conversation  or  preach- 
ing,  they  never  discovered  any  marks  of  ignorance,  or  of 
inattention  to  "the  mind  of  the  Spirit.^  Altogether, 
however,  his  attention  to  learning,  although  it  qualified 
him  for  the  work  of  the  ministry^  would  have  done  little 
for  a  man  of  ordinary  genius,  piety,  or  experience.  A 
young  man  who  has  not  the  ingenuity  and  vivacity  of 
John  Campbell,  as  well  as  his  spirituality,  could  never 
be  the  writer  or  preacher  he  became,  by  studying  only, 
as  he  did  at  Glasgow Indeed,  my  only  aston- 
ishment is,  that  he  found  time  or  composure  to  acquire 
the  knowledge,  which  I  knew  him  to  possess ;  for,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  he  was  at  Glasgow,  he  was  absorbed 
with  the  eause  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  keep- 
ing up  his  extensive  correspondence,  as  well  as  preaching 
or  teaching  almost  every  day 

Mr.  Campbell  had  a  reason  for  making  all  his  studies 
bear  upon  preaching,  which  none  of  his  Scotch  friends 
knew  at  this  time.  His  heart  was  in  London,  as  the 
sphere  where  he  could  find  his  element,  and  as  a  centre 
from  which  he  could  itinerate  with  effect ;  and  some 
ftiends  at  Klngsland  Chapel  had  set  their  hearts  upon 
bringing  him  &ere.  This  led  him  to  study  most  what 
would  fit  him  best  for  such  a  place.  At  the  dose  of 
179d,  Thomas Reyaer,  Esq.,  had  written  to  him  thus:— 
"  We  have  been  expeeting  and  waiting  for  a  minister  to 
watch  over  us.  Several  have  been  proposed,  but  our 
way  has  never  been  clear  hitherto.  We  are  now  of  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  believe  that  the  Lord  has  work  for 
yea  heze.  We  therefore  say,  '  Come  and  help  us,  and 
aay  tlie  Spirit  asd  pMeaee  «f  the  Lord  oone  with  yen.' 


It  was  thus  for  a  suburban  village,  then  but  small  and 
poor,  that  Mr.  Campbell  studied ;  and  therefore  general 
knowledge  was  his  chief  pursuit,  because  itineracy  was 
his  chief  object ;  and  Klngsland  a  post  which  he  could 
leave  in  summer. 

This  is  not  quite  consistent  with  a  subsequent 
passage,  nor  with  Mr.  Campbell's  own  statements. 
In  several  visits  to  London  he  had  been  introduced 
to  many  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  religious  circles, 
which  are  generally  in  full  activity  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  public  meetings  are  held,  and  the  in* 
flux  of  visiters  causes  a  prodigious  stir.  Dr.  Philip 
forgetting  that  he  had  previously  said  Campbell's 
*^  heart  was  in  London,  as  the  sphere  where  he  would 
find  his  element,"  gives  a  detailed  account  of  h\$ 
journey  to  the  metropolis  in  the  spring  of  1802, 
after  the  termination  of  Dr.  Ewing's  lectures  in 
Glasgow.  This  journey  he  converted  into  a  preach- 
ing tour ;  and  his  biographer,  after  teUing  that  he 
preached  at  most  places  on  the  road,  remarks : 

We  have  now  foUowed  Mr.  Campbell  flur  enough  ia 
his  English  itineracy  to  ask  the  question — Had  he  any 
ultimate  design  in  thus  making  his  way  into  so  many 
pulpits,  and  in  forming  so  many  ministerial  friendships  ! 
Now  whatever  design  any  one  in  London  had  upon  him, 
he  eertidnly  had  none  upon  it  ttien.  Whilst  preaching 
almost  every  day  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  he  was 
solemnly  pondering  the  claims  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  which  he  had  visited.  He  had  conversed 
with  Mr.  Parsons  at  Leeds  on  this  subject;  and  now  a 
paper  of  his  upon  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  Hoxton  College,  for  consideration.  And  he  did  con- 
sider it  deeply.  ^  I  pray  God,"  he  says,  **  that  matters 
may  be  so  ordered  in  Edinburgh,  that  I  may  be  (Mowed 
to  labour  in  these  benighted  and  barrsn  regions.  If  he 
intends  me  to  be  useful  there,  I  know  he  will  open  my 
way.  I  am  simply  waiting  to  see  what  is  God's  will, 
and  resolve  to  study  Us  leadings  more  than  ever;  per- 
suaded that  if  God  do  not  send  me,  I  may  as  well 
preach  to  rocks  and  moontains." 

To  mount  a  pulpit  is,  to'one  order  of  young  men, 
as  much  an  object  of  worldly  ambition  as  it  is  to  a 
higher  order  to  get  into  parliament.  Fortunately 
Campbell  was  well  fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
function  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  After  en- 
joying to  the  full  what  we  take  the  liberty  to  call 
the  dissipation  of  the  London  religious  season,  he  re- 
turned to  Glasgow  to  pursue  his  studies,  or  his  exer- 
cise of  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Mr. 
Robert  Haldanewislied  him  to  settle  in  Rutherglen, 
where  he  might  have  found  a  congregation :  but  this 
he  declined,  though  he  called  Rutherglen  ^^loy 
biahoprick."  All  this  while  some  one  elsemust  have 
been  carrying  on  his  ironmongery  and  tract  trade  ia 
Edinburgh.  In  this  year  he  made  a  long  preaching 
tour  in  the  Highlands  with  Mr.  James  Haldane. 
In  the  course  of  their  travels  they  visited  Inver- 
ness, Caithness,  and  Orkney ;  though  Scott  s  anec- 
dote of  the  PedU  belongs  to  a  subsequent  visit, 
made  in  1814.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  made  another  tour  with  Mr,  Haldane  to  the 
south  west  of  Scotland.  Concluding  the  history 
of  their  jomt  labours  at  this  time.  Dr.  Philip  iu- 
quires- 
How  did  Mr.  Campbell  manage  afterwards  to  eschew 
all  the  vagaries  of  Haldanism  t  Now  he  certainly  did 
not  escape  the  contagion,  from  any  lack  of  effbrt  to  ino- 
oulate  him  with  the  vims.  Eren  after  he  had  settled  at 
Klngsland,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  make  his  new  sphere 
a  focus  of  Soeteh  novelties.    He  was  evea  solemnlr 
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warned,  and  sarcMiically  too,  againat  prefbrring  fMf/«^ 
neu  to  order  and  discipline.  What  his  answers  to  these 
appeids  were,  I  leave  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  to  teU :  but 
the  real  seeret  of  his  steadfastness  was  this, — he  could 
not  turn  to  one  of  his  many  letters,  long  or  short,  from 
Mr.  Newton, — and  they  were  his  "  Urim  and  Thnmmim  ** 
on  such  points, — ^without  finding  cautions  against  pre- 
ferring circumstantials  to  essentials  and  useMness. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Campbell  haying 
several  calls,  accepted  that  to  Kingsland,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  or  for  thirty-seven  years. 
It  was  no  tempting  piece  of  preferment  to  a  worldly- 
minded  man  ;  and  after  being  first  settled,  he  had 
for  some  time  to  teach  a  school  to  eke  out  his 
narrow  stipend.  But  the  congregation  at  Kings- 
land  throve  apace,  and  his  circumstances  mended 
with  its  prosperity.  He  had,  during  nearly  his 
whole  life,  lived  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Bower,  at  the 
Sciennes.  For  her  he  entertained  the  affection  of 
a  son,  and  she  had  been  to  him  as  a  mother ;  and 
when  settled  at  Kingsland,  his  first  business  was 
to  write  her  several  very  charming  kindly  letters, 
telling  her  in  substance  that  he  could  not  think 
himself  at  home  in  London  unless  she  came  also. 
Among  other  things  he  says, — 

I  am  persuaded,  aunt,  you  would  like  this  place  very 
well.  I  assure  you  it  is  as  near  a  throne  of  grace  as  in 
Edinburgh.  We  have  the  very  $am€  sun  and  moon  that 
you  have  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  Bible.  I  think  I  see 
yon  coming  fall  sail  up  the  Thames;  supposing  yourself 
almost  in  a  new  world,  and  riding  five  miles  along  streets 
before  you  came  to  my  parish,  and  asking  where  is  Scot- 
laud  now  I  Yon  could  take  a  trip  to  Aberdeen  with  as 
great  facility  firom  London  as  fh>m  Leith ;  you  would 
only  have  a  little  more  sea-water  to  pass  over,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  sea-sickness  to  endure 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  make  your  way 

dear  to  come  up  here.  I  shall  have  a  good  house,  and 
many  firiends  ready  to  receive  you  and  Mary  with  open 
arms.  But  you  should  write  to  Aberdeen,  and  consult 
with  my  cousin  (her  son)  what  is  proper.  If  you  were 
not  to  come,  I  could  not  think  myself  at  home  in  London. 
The  air  is  as  good  at  Kingsland  as  at  the  Sciennes  ;  and 
it  is  as  much  in  the  country, — and  I  assure  you  there 
are  several  very  anxious  to  know  whether  yon  will  con- 
sent to  come  and  live  among  them  or  not.  I  know  that 
the  thought  of  parting  with  a  place  and  people  with 
whom  we  have  been  long  intimate,  is  painAil ;  I  have 
experienced  the  truth  of  this, — ^but  remembering  how 
short  a  time  we  have  to  remain  on  earth,  will  overcome 
that.  Abraham  was  not  a  stoic;  the  command  of  God 
to  leave  his  kindred  and  country  tried  his  feelings,  but 
he  followed  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not  know  to  what 
country  he  was  going  when  he  left  Ur,  but  you  know 
where  you  are  going  if  you  leave  Edinburgh. 

The  good  old  lady  went  to  him. — His  first  intro- 
duction to  the  leading  persons  of  Kingsland  Chapel 
is  worthy  of  notice.  A  missionary  society  had 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  and  several  young  men 
had  volunteered  to  go  over  under  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company.  Many  of  them  died,  and  the  mission 
terminated.    Mr.  Campbell  relates — 

Musing  on  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  climate  to  Enn>- 
pean  constitutions,  one  morning,  when  stepping  out  of 
bed,  this  thought  occurred — '  l£ght  we  not  bring  aver 
Afirica  to  England ;  educate  her  ;  when  some  through 
grace  and  gospel  might  be  converted,  and  sent  back  to 
AfHea,—- if  not  any  converted,  yet  they  might  help  to 
q»read  civilisation,  so  all  would  not  be  lost.'  The  amount 
of  which  was,  *  To  try  to  bring  over  twenty  or  thirty,  or 
more,  boys  and  girls  ttom  the  coast  of  Guinea,  through 
the  infiuence  of  Governor  Macaulay;  educate  them  in 
Edinburgh,  and  send  them  back  to  their  own  country, 
to  spread  knowledge,  especially  Scripture  knowledge.' 


He  laid .  his  plan  before  Mr.  WilberfoToe,  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton,  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
then  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  children  were  brought  oTer, 
though,  when  he  went  to  receive  them,  some  mis- 
understanding arose  ;  and  they  were  not  educated 
in  Edinburgh.  This  was  but  one  of  the  maoj 
benevolent  and  enlightened  projects  which  he  sug- 
gested and  saw  accomplished.  He  was,  as  has 
been  noticed,  much  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
tracts,  an  original  project  of  his,  and  in  watching 
the  revivals  in  Wales  and  in  the  Highlands,  irhich 
probably  formed  the  theme  of  some  of  the  tracts, 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  a  humane  enter- 
prise lying  nearer  his  own  door. 

About  this  time,  he  says,  **  There  were  two  mloof 
Christians  in  £Idinburgh,  who  made  some  attempts  to 
reform  some  street-vralkers  in  their  neighbouhood ;  Mr. 
William  Finlay,  master  baker,  and  William  Coots,  jov 
neyman  cutler,  or  pewterer,  I  forget  which.  Thej  re- 
lated to  me  these  attempts,  with  the  effects  their  eon- 
versations  had  upon  some ; — ^that  there  were  two  «r 
three  girls  who  seemed  very  willing  to  relinquidi  tbor 
way  of  living,  if  they  oonld  obtain  any  other  way  of  sap- 
porting  themselves  ; — ^that  they  had  lost  chaiaeter,  uA 
no  families  would  receive  them  as  servants  without  t 
character ;  therefore,  they  said,  they  did  not  eootiBiie 
in  prostitution,  flrom  choice,  but  necessity.  Fortlieir 
relief,  we  thought  of  hiring  two  or  three  rooms  from  poor 
but  pious  females,  where  they  oonld  be  lodged,  and  pro- 
vided for;  but  in  this  plan  we  found  out  formidable  dif* 
ficulties.  We  then  got  Mr.  William  Pattison,  a  re- 
spectable haberdasher,  to  enter  warmly  into  our  schene, 
for  devising  some  plan  for  relieving  these  outeasts  «f 
society.  After  several  consultations  together,  we  re- 
solved to  invite  thirty  or  forty  persons  to  connder  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  society  for  supporting  an  institu- 
tion, for  receiving  such  of  that  class  of  persons  u  pro- 
fessed repentance  and  a  sincere  desire  to  live  a  viitaoes 
life.  I  wrote  out  a  small  circular,  which  I  signed,  and 
got  neatly  printed,  inviting  a  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  ooosider 
the  above  proposition.  These  circulars  were  addressed 
to  a  number  of  respectable  persons,  and,  what  was  peeo- 
liarly  gratifying  to  us  originators,  wa«,  that  almost  tmy 
person  who  hiMi  been  invited,  attended; — ^three  of  the 
City  bailies  (or  aldermen)  attended  in  their  gold  ehaias- 

Under  such  happy  auspices  the  Magdalen  Ini^- 
tution  was  formed.  A  fact  interesting  to  medieil 
men,  and  a  lesson  to  all  in  the  treatment  of  hysteri- 
cal affections,  is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  describ- 
ing the  innuites  of  the  new  institution : — 

<<  A  house,  with  a  little  ground  behind  it,  was  takn 

in  the  middle  of  the  West  Bow,  whioh  was  soon  fUed 
with  inmates,  of  some  of  whom  we  had  soon  retsoo  to  ei- 
tertain  hopes  of  a  radical  reform.  The  rooms  were  eaaSi 
and,  f^m  the  confined  situation,  little  fkesh  air  codd  be 
obtained.  In  a  short  time  a  very  diseonraging  oeror- 
rence  took  plaoe.  A  young  woman  was  admitted,  wto 
soon  was  seized  with  nervous  /tt,  whidi  in  a  few  dsv9 
were  communicated  to  almost  aU  the  other  inaat<«; 
which  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  work.  I  sommooed  a 
meeting  of  the  directors,  to  consider  what  was  to  bo  deoe. 
**  When  a  qnonAi  assembled,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  busmess.  The  state  of  the  females  wai  Isid 
before  them.  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  being  a  physieiaB,aBd 
present,  vras  looked  to  for  his  advioe.  He  said  they  bad 
a  power  in  their  will  to  retid  taking  thoee  fits,if  tbef 
vfould  exert  it ;  and  mentioned  the  caseof  npwirds  of  a 
hundred  girls  in  an  hospital  at  Amsterdam,  having  takci 
those  fits ;  that  the  physicians  of  that  city  tried  Tarioas 
means  for  removing  tiie  fits,  without  produemg  any  beae- 
ficial  effect.  They  invited  Limueus  to  AmsteHaa,  that 
they  might  have  his  assistance  in  devising  meaufer  j^ 
movipg  the  diseaiei  especially  as  the  govuBcn  wws  tvk- 
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ing  of  breaking  up  the  institution.  He  came,  and  his 
advice  was,  that  the  hangman  should  be  clothed  in  the 
most  terrific  dress  they  could  invent ;  that  he  should  go 
into  the  rooms  where  the  girls  were,  carrying  with  him 
two  red-hot  irons;  tell  them  he  knew  that  they  had 
power  to  resist  the  fits  when  they  were  coming  on ; 
wherefore  if  any  one  took  them,  that  he  had  orders  to 
apply  those  hot  irons  to  the  feet  of  any  one  who  took  the 
fits.  They  acted  upon  this  advice,  and  no  more  fits  made 
their  appearance  in  that  hospital.  Dr.  Stuart  was  then 
asked,  how  we  should  act  in  reference  to  our  females  t 
He  said  he  believed  that  the  most  of  those  females  had 
been  before  Bailie  Wood,  as  a  magistrate,  and  that  they 
bad  a  greater  terror  of  him  than  they  had  of  any  other 
magistrate;  and  he  recommended  that  he  should  meet 
with  them  to-morrow,  and  talk  to  them  on  the  subject 
in  his  own  way,  as  he  should  think  best. 

**  I  had  them  all  ready  to  meet  him  next  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock.  They  were  seated  opposite  to  him.  He 
took  up  his  glass,  and  looked  through  it  to  the  face  of 
the  first,  and  continued  looking  till  she  turned  away  her 
fkce.  After  doing  the  same  to  each  of  the  ten,  he  said, 
'  I  know  you  all;  you  have  been  before  me  as  culprits, 
and  here  yon  expect  to  live  in  idleness,  diverting  your- 
selves with  fits.  That  shall  not  be  permitted.  I  shall 
order  a  cellar  under  Bedlam  to  be  cleared,  and  that  shall 
be  the  residence  of  the  fit-takers.'  These  and  various 
other  things  he  said  with  an  austerity  and  firmness  of 
tone,  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and 
banished  all  their  nervous  fits,  every  one  returning  to 
her  former  occupation." 

Wbile  Mr.  Campbell  was  studying  in  Glasgow, 
be  one  day  dined  witb  Dr.  Penmann  wben  three 
of  the  city  bailies  were  present,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  a  Magdalen  Asylum. 
He  relates : — 

I  mentioned  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magdalen,  and  the  discoveries  we  had  made  of  the  pe- 
cnlisr  wretchedness  of  many  in  that  class  of  society, 
fh>m  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  who  had  no  way  of 
extricating  themselves  from  being  real  autecutt  from  so- 
ciety. As  a  sample, — we  know  of  three  or  four  such 
females  who  lived  together  in  a  room.  It  sometimes 
happened  in  a  stormy  night,  when  they  were  alone,  that 
some  of  them  would  be  so.overwhelmed  with  horror,  that 
they  would  try  to  ascend  the  chimney  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  devil;  that  the  erection  of  such  an  institution 
was  the  ope<iing  of  one  door  of  hope  to  such  wretched 
individuals;  also  all  who  were  reformed  was  lessening 
the  number  of  the  tempters  and  miners  of  young  men. 
After  having  finished  my  statements,  the  first  person 
who  spoke  was  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  well  known  in 
Glasgow.  All  he  said  was,  *  If  Mr.  Campbell's  proposal 
be  carried  into  effect,  I  promise  to  contribute  one  hun- 
dred pounds!' 

These  things  remain  the  blessing  and  praise  of 
the  useful  life  of  this  good  man.  But  his  useful- 
ness was  of  an  extended  kind,  embracing  many 
objects.  He  was  an  early  and  a  successful  writer 
for  children  in  "  his  own  line  of  things,"  which 
was  not  that  **  of  idle  story-books."  His  first  and 
most  popular  little  book,  "Worlds  Displayed," 
has  gone  through  many  editions  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  done  good  to  many.  He  pro- 
jected The  Edinburgh  Missianaty  Maffazine,  of 
which,  however,  Dr.  Greville  Ewing  became  the 
editor.  He  seems  to  have  brought  out  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Mr.  Robert  Riccalton,  the  metaphy- 
sical minister  of  Hobkirk ;  and  the  MS.  letters  of 
Colonel  Blackadei)  having  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  Mr.  Newton,  after  being  accidentally  recovered 
in  a  snuff-shop  in  Stirling,  he  published  them  in 
annexion  with  Dr.  Stuart,  who  wrote  for  the  work 


an  historical  account  of  the  Blackader  family.  On 
other  occasions,  Dr.  Stuart  acted  as  the  critic  and 
literary  director  or  assistant  of  Campbell. 

Although  not  distinguished  in  literature,  and 
making  no  pretensions  of  the  kind,  he  was  always 
fond  of  books — a  taste  common  among  the  young 
men  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  at  Kingsland  he  began  a 
book  society,  '^  of  which  he  was  long,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  the  centre  and  the  charm,  by  his  varied 
information,  vivacity,  and  urbanity."  He  had  not 
been  long  settled  there  when  he  projected  The 
Youth*s  MagtKtney  which  had  a  very  extensive 
sale.  The  profits  of  the  magazine  were  devoted  to 
useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  But  a  Penny 
Magazine,  which  he  afterwards  commenced  for 
children,  entitled  The  Teacher's  Offering^  had  a 
much  wider  circulation,  which  even  rose  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  copies.  The  sale  of  the  modem  penny 
and  three-halfpenny  periodicals  is  not  therefore  so 
wonderful,  when  the  change  of  times  is  considered. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  both  these  pub- 
lications, and  contributed  a  good  deal  to  them  in  a 
style  of  simplicity  peculiarly  adapted  to  charm 
juvenile  readers.  The  same  happy  knack  made  him 
be  often  selected  to  preach  to  the  young. 

We  believe  that  he  published  the  journals  kept 
on  his  preaching  touts.  His  African  journals, 
giving  the  history  of  his  first  and  second  expedi- 
tion, are  well-known  and  popular  works ;  for  his 
fame  as  a  traveller  soon  became  even  greater  than 
his  popularity  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  Of  that 
fame  in  the  Highlands,  his  namesake,  the  author 
of  the  ^^  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  tells  a  good  story, 
thus  reported  by  Dr.  Philip : — 

The  poet,  after  he  had  acquired  fkme,  went  into  the 
Highlands,  indulging  some  curiosity  to  know  whether 
his  name  had  found  its  way  over  the  mountains  and  into 
the  glens  of  his  native  land.  On  one  occasion,  he  mo- 
destly inquired  of  an  old  lady,  if  they  knew  anything  of 
Mr.  Campbell  in  that  quarter  f  **  Know  him,"  she  said, 
^  every  one  knows  Maister  Campbell  here."  Now, 
thought  the  poet,  this  is  %r%t  fame  I  ^  I  am  Mr.  Camp- 
bell," he  said.  The  old  lady  exclaimed—^  What,  and 
are  you  really  and  truly  the  grtiA  Mr.  Campbell  t "  The 
poet  began  to  qualify  the  word,  ^  great,"  before  he 
would  appropriate  it  to  himself.  This  startled  the 
worthy  matron,  and  led  her  to  ask,  ^  But  are  you  the 
great  Mr.  Campbell  of  Lattakool*'  This  question  dissolv- 
ed all  the  vision. 

We  suspect  that  some  persons  will  be  ready  to 
say,  that  Dr.  Philip  has  heaped  too  many  laurels 
upon  John  Campbell,  and  sometimes  accorded  him 
honours  which  properly  belong  to  others.  Not 
only  were  Religious  Tracts,  a  Scottish  Missionary 
Society,  the  Magdalen  Hospitals  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  Sabbath  Schools,  and  Village  Preaching, 
of  his  projecting,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  his 
establishing,  but  he  projected  the  very  Tabemaele, 
the  tap-root  and  feeder  of  many  of  them.  He  teUs 
it  thus  himself : — 

*^  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  I  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Haldane  to  meet  a  few  excellent  Christians,  who 
were  to  sup  at  his  house.  At  one  time  there  was  a  short 
pause  in  the  conversation,  when,  I  suppose,  every  one 
was  thinking  what  topie  he  could  start.  A  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pitcaim,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  said^  Mr.  C,  what 
has  become  of  your  AfHcaa  scheme!  ....  To  which 
I  replied,  <  It  is  put  oif  to  the  peace  V  which  ertattd  » 
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general  flmile,  as  few  expected  peace  till  Buonaparte 
had  got  the  world  under  his  feet.  Mr.  Haldane  asked, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  what  African  scheme  I  had, 
never  having  heard  of  it  1  This  I  answered  as  briefly  as 
I  could,  but  added, '  I  had  another  scheme  in  my  head, 
as  important  as  the  African  one.*  *  What  is  that  T  *  To 
have  a  Tabemaele  built  in  Edinburgh.'  '  What  is  that  1 ' 
asked  Mr.  Haldane.  '  The  Tabemaele  in  London  is  a 
large  place  of  worship,  supplied  by  popular  ministers,  of 
different  denominations,  coming  up  from  the  country,  and 
preaching  for  a  month.  The  crowds  that  it  attracts,  and 
the  good  that  has  been  done,  are  very  great.'  All  agreed 
that  such  a  thing  was  desirable.  *  Who  oould  be  got  to 
supply  it  r  I  mentioned  Rowland  Hill  and  other  Eng- 
lish ministers.  '  Could  a  large  place  be  obtained  for  a 
year  on  trial,  before  proceeding  to  building !'  *  Yes,  the 
use  of  the  Circus  may  be  got  for  Sabbaths;  as  the  Relief 
eongregation,  who  hare  had  it  while  their  new  place  was 
building,  are  on  the  eve  of  leaving  it.  When  I  first  pro- 
posed the  Circus,  Mr.  Haldane  tamed  to  a  oertain  law- 
yer who  was  present,  saying,  Mr.  D.,  vrill  you  inquire 
about  it  to-motrow,  and  if  it  be  to  let,  take  it  for  a  year !' 
*<  It  was  secured  the  next  day  ;  Rowland  Hill  was 
invited ;  he  consented  to  come  ;  and  did  eome  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June. — The  plaee  was  crowded  even 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, — and  in  the  evenings,  if 
the  weather  was  good,  no  place  could  have  contained  the 
crowds  that  c^me  to  hear  ;  they  mounted  to  near  the 
summit  of  the  Calton-hill,  where  there  was  a  spot  resem- 
bling an  amphitheatre,  as  if  excavated  to  hold  a  congre- 
gation of  10,000,  which  number  I  believe  sometimes  at* 
tended  him." 

When  he  had  be«n  nine  or  ten  yean  settled  at 
Kingsland,  from  which,  according  to  his  original 
atipnlaiion  with  the  congregation,  he  every  year 
made  long  preaching  tours,  the  death  of  Dr.  Yander- 
kemp  occurred,  and  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  oould  fix  upon  eo  one  so  well 


qualified  as  Mr.  Campbell  to  follow  him,  and  super- 
intend the  missions  to  the  Hottentot*  and  in  Caffns 
land.  This  supposed  a  long  separation  from  hit 
people,  but  not  the  surrender  of  the  pastoral  office ; 
and  the  congregation  consented  for  a  time  to  give 
him  up  to  the  high  duty  to  which  he  had  b«n 
called.  Of  this,  and  also  of  his  second  visit  to 
Africa,  he  has  left  ample  and  well-known  records 
in  his  published  volumes ;  and  of  these  Dr.  Philip 
has  made  free  use,  even  to  the  extent  of  behig  lisblb 
to  the  chai^ge  of  wholesale  book-making. 

To  forward  missionary  objects,  Mr.  Campbell  made 
preaching  tours^  after  his  final  return  frcun  Afiies ; 
and  from  the  marvels  which  he  had  to  relate,  which 
he  accommodated  most  fislioitously  to  the  taste  of 
his  auditors,  he  became  quite  a  miseionary  lu» ; 
a  fame  which  we  think  he  rather,  in  a  modest  way, 
enjoyed.  Late  in  life  he  maniod,  and,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  old  bachelors,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  his  domestic  happiness ;  and  to  the  veiv 
close  of  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  various  religious  societies  of  London. 
It  was,  after  his  marriage,  proposed  to  send  him  oat 
as  a  missionary  to  the  South  Seas  ;  but  this  he  de- 
clined. Some  years  before  his  death  he  viated  hia 
old  friends  in  Edinburgh ;  and  "  The  life  and 
Times"  doses  with  extracts  from  the  letters  written 
to  his  friends,  the  Wallaces,  in  conaequenoe  of  this 
renewal  of  love  and  social  intercourse.  He  died  in 
April  1840,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  His  memoiy 
received  every  testimony  of  affection  and  reipect» 
which  that  of  eo  good,  piousy  and  useful  a  man  de- 
served. 
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Mb.  Carltlb  ought  to  love  this  American.  If 
not  submitting  to  be  his  disciple,  or  to  call  any  man 
master,  he  is  of  the  same  brotherhood.  And  Mr. 
Carlyle  does  love  and  admire  him  enough,  to  be 
not  sure  of  how  he  may  be  welcomed  among  the 
present  degenerate  race  of  English  readers,  the 
*'  Great  reading  public."  Yet  this  Essayist  possesses 
some  of  those  qualities  which  enable  an  author  ^'  to 
take  the  sow  by  the  ear."  He  is  passionate,  bold, 
somewhat  dogmatic,  and  at  times  sufficiently  mys- 
tical or  uninteUigible  to  become  piquant.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle considers  him  personally  as  '*  less  notable  for 
whathehas  spoken  or  done, than  for  themany  things 
he  has  not  spoken  and  forborne  to  do ;"  which  is  a 
kind  of  riddle  to  which  we  have  no  key,  save  that 
his  most  notable  quality  is,  that,  in  a  ^'  never-resting 
locomotive-country,"  he  possesses  ^'  the  valuable 
talent  of  sitting  still " — ^that  he  is,  in  short,  a  soul 
apart ;  a  **  voice  in  the  wilderness ;"  a  philosophic 
observer  of  the  stir,  the  vanities,  the  bustle  and 
contention  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed ; 
philosophically  contemptuous  of  its  frivolous  pur- 
suits, superior  to  its  sordid  ambitions,  nay,  in- 
different to  the  acquisition  of  dollars — a  phoenix 

*  Essays  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon,  of  Concord,  Mas- 
saehnsetts,  vrith  a  Prtfiaee  by  Themas  Oarlyle,  Lea* 
don:  Fraaer, 


of  a  Yankee,  and  a  rare  character  anywhere. 
But  if  the  man  b  not  of  the  common  order, 
neither  are  his  sermona ;  for  his  eloquent  and  aeme- 
times  over-strained  and  voluble  deohumation  par- 
takes more  of  the  vehement  nature  of  spoken  lan- 
guage than  of  the  tranquil  character  of  the  written 
expression  of  thought.  His  esaaya  are  twelve  in 
number.  They  may  be  deeoribed  aa  eo  many  dis- 
courses on  the  very  texts  afterwards  laid  down  b? 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  that  preface,  in  which  he  warmly 
praises  ^*  this  brave  Emerson,  seated  by  his  mstie 
hearth,  silently  communing  with  hie  own  soul, 
and  with  the  God's  world  it  finds  itself  alifc  iit" 
He  is  a  man  who,  when  he  ia  told  by  hia  eoBun<^ 
place  contemporariee  of  Ueo/fftcf,  ia  entitled  to  le- 
ply- 
Yes,  ye  eontemporaries,  be  it  known  to  yw,  et  IH  ft 
remain  unknown,  there  is  one  sun  who  does  net  need  t«  he 
a  king ;  king  neither  of  nations,  nor  of  parishes  er  cliqiet* 
nor  even  oteenH-per^nnumM;  nor  indeed  of  anything  «  »u 
save  of  himself  only.  "Realities!"  Yes,  yonr  doUsR  »« 
real,  yonr  cotton  and  molasses  are  real;  so  are  president- 
ships,  senatorahipe,  eelebrations,  repntatiOBB,  snd  the 
wealth  of  RothsohUd :  but  to  me,  on  the  whole,  tlhej  m 
not  the  reality  that  will  snffice.  To  me,  withoet  ma^ 
other  reality,  they  are  mockery,  and  amount  to  sew,  niy. 
to  a  negative  quantity.  Eternities  sorroond  this  $«- 
given  life  of  mine :  what  will  all  the  deUars  hi  ereatisa* 
fbrmet  DoUarSydigmtiesyseaate^dressaaiietlev-em* 
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cles,  gilt  eoteheB  or  cftTaloades,  with  world-wide  hut- 
zaings  and  parti-ooloured  beef-eaters  nerer  eo  many  t  O 
Heaven,  what  were  all  these?  Behold,  ye  shall  have 
all  these,  and  I  will  endeayonr  for  a  thing  other  than 
these.  Behold,  we  will  entirely  agree  to  differ  in  this 
matter;  I  to  be  in  yonr  eyes  nothing,  you  to  be  some- 
thing, to  be  much,  to  be  all  things : — wherefore,  adieu 
in  God's  name;  go  ye  that  way,  I  go  this  t — Pity  that  a 
man,  for  such  cause,  should  be  so  distinguished  from  all 
his  contemporaries  I 

Such,  aecording  to  his  congenial  Editor,  is  the 
preacher  who  has  sat  still  and  kept  silence  amidst 
the  profession  and  place-hnnting,and  greedy  dollar- 
gathering  of  his  contemporaries ;  some  of  whom 
may  well  wonder  what  kind  of  world  this  would 
be,  if  the  contemplatiye  philosophers  had  it  ail  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Emerson,  who,  we  believe,  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation  in  one  select  and  highly  in- 
tellectual circle  of  his  own  country,  has  lectured 
publicly  in  Boston  and  in  other  places  ;  but  this 
is  his  first  book,  and  it  is  not  a  hasty  one.  The 
essays  it  contains  are,  we  have  said,  more  properly 
lectures.  To  give  their  titles  would  convey  no  true 
idea  of  their  nature,  save  in  a  few  instances.  With 
something  of  Carlyleism,  and  Coleridgeism,  and 
Kantism,  and  of  many  other  isms,  this  Massa- 
chusetts philosopher  reminds  us  most  of  the  citizen 
of  Geneva ;  not  the  semi-sensual  or  sentimental 
Rousseau  of  the  New  Heloise,  but  the  eloquent  and 
paradoxical  declaimer  on  the  savage  state.  But 
the  essays,  with  a  leavening  of  many  philosophies, 
contain  some  original  and  robust  thought ;  and,  as 
they  may  best  explain  themselves,  we  shall  cull  a 
few  specimens,  not  to  show  what  is  quaint  in  their 
style,  or  faulty  in  their  structure,  but'  what  is 
highest  or  wisest  in  the  philosophy  of  the  author, 
and  most  original  in  his  style  and  cast  of  mind. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us  a  volume  about  Heroes, 
and  Mr.  Emerson  an  **  Essay  on  Heroism  and  the 
Heroic  in  Human  Nature,"  from  which  we  select 
a  few  of  the  distinguishing  heroic  traits : — 

Oar  culture  must  not  omit  the  arming  of  the  man. 
Let  him  hear  in  season,  that  he  is  bom  into  the  state  of 
war,  and  that  the  commonwealth  and  his  own  wellbeing 
require  that  he  should  not  go  dancing  in  the  weeds  of 
peace ;  but  warned,  self-collected,  and  neither  defying 
nor  dreading  the  thunder,  let  him  take  both  reputation 
and  life  in  his  hand,  and  with  perfect  urbanity  dare  the 
gibbet  and  the  mob  by  the  absolute  truth  of  his  speech 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  behaviour. 

Towards  all  this  external  evil  the  man  within  the 
breast  assumes  a  warlike  attitude,  and  affirms  his  abi- 
lity to  cope  single-handed  with  the  infinite  army  of 
enemies.  To  this  military  attitude  of  the  soul  we  give 
the  name  of  Heroism.  Its  rudest  form  is  the  contempt 
for  safety  and  ease,  which  makes  the  attraetiveness  of 
war.  It  is  a  self-toust  which  sUghts  the  restraints  of 
prndenee,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  energy  and  power  to 
repair  the  harms  it  may  suffer.  The  hero  is  a  mind  of 
such  balance  that  no  disturbances  can  shake  his  will; 
but  pleasantly,  and  as  it  were  merrily,  he  advances  to 
his  own  music,  alike  in  frightftil  alarms  and  in  the  tipsy 
mirth  of  universal  dissoluteness.  There  is  somewhat 
not  philosophical  in  heroism;  there  is  somewhat  not  holy 
in  it;  it  seems  not  to  know  that  other  souls  are  of  one 
textnre  with  it;  it  hath  pride;  it  is  the  extreme  of  in- 
(lividnal  nature.  Nevertheless  we  must  profoundly  re- 
vere it.  There  is  somewhat  in  great  actions,  which  does 
not  allow  us  to  go  behind  them.  Heroism  feels  and 
never  reasons,  and  therefore  is  always  right;  and  al-> 
thouCli  a  fUffcnat  breedivgi  diffi»reA  nligioni  ao4 


greater  intelleotual  activity,  would  have  modified  or 
eren  reversed  the  particular  action,  yet  for  the  hero, 
that  thing  he  does  is  the  highest  deed,  and  is  not  open 
to  the  censure  of  philosophers  or  divines.  It  is  the 
avowal  of  the  unschooled  man,  that  he  finds  a  quality 
in  him  that  is  negligent  of  expense,  of  health,  of  life, 
of  danger,  of  hatred,  of  reproach,  and  that  he  knows 
that  his  will  is  higher  and  more  excellent  than  all  actual 
and  all  possible  antagonists. 

Heroism  works  in  contradiction  to  the  voice  of  man- 
kind, and  in  contradiction,  for  a  time,  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  and  good.  Heroism  is  an  obedience  to  a  secret 
impulse  of  an  individual's  character.  Now  to  no  other 
man  can  its  wisdom  appear  as  it  does  to  him,  for  every 
man  must  be  supposed  to  see  a  little  fiurther  on  his  own 
proper  path  than  any  one  else.  Therefore,  just  and 
wise  men  take  umbrage  at  his  aet,  until  after  some  little 
time  be  past;  then  they  see  it  to  be  in  unison  with  their 
acts.  All  prudent  men  see  that  the  aotion  is  clean  con- 
trary to  a  sensual  prosperity;  for  every  heroic  aet 
measures  itself  by  its  contempt  of  some  external  good. 
But  it  finds  its  own  sncoess  at  last,  and  then  the  prudent 
also  extol. 

Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  Heroism.  It  is  the  state 
of  the  soul  at  war;  and  its  ultimate  objects  are  the  last 
defiance  of  falsehood  and  wrong,  and  the  power  to  bear 
all  that  can  be  inflicted  by  evil  agents.  It  speaks  the 
truth,  and  it  is  just.  It  is  generous,  hospitable,  tem- 
perate, scornful  of  petty  calculations,  and  scornful  of 
being  scorned.  It  persists;  it  is  of  an  undaunted  bold- 
ness, and  of  a  fortitude  not  to  be  wearied  out.  Its  jest 
is  the  littleness  of  common  life,  lliat  false  prudence 
which  dotes  on  health  and  wealth  is  the  foil,  the  butt 
and  merriment  of  heroism.  Heroism,  like  Plotinus,  is 
almost  ashamed  of  its  body.  What  shall  it  say,  then,  to 
the  sugar-plums  and  cats'-cradles,  to  the  toilet,  compli- 
ments, quarrels,  cards,  and  custard,  which  rack  the  wit 
of  all  human  society  ?  What  joys  has  kind  nature  pro- 
vided for  us  dear  creatures  !  There  seems  to  be  no  inter- 
val between  greatness  and  meanness.  When  the  spirit 
is  not  master  of  the  world,  then  is  it  its  dupe.  Yet  the 
little  man  takes  the  great  hoax  so  innocently,  works  in 
it  so  headlong  and  believing,  is  bom  red,  and  dies  gray, 
arranging  his  toilet,  attending  on  his  own  health,  laying 
traps  for  sweet  food  and  strong  wine,  setting  his  heart 
on  a  horse  or  a  rifie,  xpade  happy  with  a  little  gossip  or 
a  little  praise,  that  the  great  soul  cannot  choose  but 
laugh  at  such  earnest  nonsense.  "  Indeed,  these  humbly 
considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  take  note  how  many  pairs 
of  silk  stockings  thou  hast,  namely,  these  and  those 
that  were  the  peach-coloured  ones;  or  to  bear  the  in- 
ventory of  thy  shirts,  as  one  for  superfluity,  and  one 

other  for  use  r* 

The  magnaninions  know  very  well,  that  they  who  give 
time,  or  money,  or  shelter  to  the  stranger — so  it  be  done 
for  love,  and  not  for  ostentation — do  as  it  were  to  put  God 
under  obligation  to  them,  so  perfect  are  the  compensa- 
tions of  the  universe.  In  some  way,  the  time  they  seem 
to  lose  is  redeemed,  and  the  pains  they  seem  to  take,  re- 
munerate themselves.  These  men  fan  the  flame  of  hu- 
man love,  and  raise  the  standard  of  civil  virtue  among 
mankind.  But  hospitality  must  be  for  service,  and  not 
for  show,  or  it  pulls  down  the  host.  The  brave  soul 
rates  itself  too  high  to  value  itself  by  the  splendour  of 
its  table  and  draperies.  It  gives  what  it  hath,  and  all  it 
hath;  but  its  own  mi^'esty  can  lend  a  better  grace  to 
bannocks  and  fair  water  than  belong  to  city  feasts. 

The  temperance  of  the  hero  proceeds  from  the  same 
wish  to  do  no  dishonour  to  the  worthiness  he  has.  But 
he  loves  it  for  its  elegancy,  not  for  its  austerity.  It 
seems  not  worth  his  while  to  be  solemn,  and  denounce 
with  bitterness  flesh-eating  or  wine-drinking,  the  use  of 
tobacco,  or  opium,  or  tea,  or  silk,  or  gold.  A  great  man 
scarcely  knows  how  he  dines,  how  he  dresses;  but  with- 
out railing  or  precision,  his  living  is  natural  and  poetic. 
John  Eliot,  the  Indian  Apostle,  drank  water,  and  said 
of  wine,  •"  It  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should 
be  humbly  thankful  for  it;  but,  as  I  remember,  water  was 
made  before  it."    Better  still  is  the  tenpenuce  of  king 
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DaTid,  who  poured  out  on  the  ground  unto  the  Lord  the 
water  which  three  of  his  warriors  had  brought  him  to 
drink  at  the  peril  of  their  lires. 

It  IB  told  of  Brutus,  that  when  he  fell  on  his  sword, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  quoted  a  line  of  Euripi- 
des, ''  O  Tirtue,  I  haye  followed  thee  through  life,  and  I 
find  thee  at  last  but  a  shade."  I  doubt  not  the  hero  is 
slandered  by  this  report.  The  heroic  soul  does  not  sell 
its  justice  and  its  nobleness.  It  does  not  ask  to  dine 
nicely  and  to  sleep  warm.  The  essence  of  greatness  is 
the  perception  that  yirtue  is  enough.  Poyerty  is  its 
ornament.  Plenty  it  does  not  need,  and  can  Tery  well 
abide  its  loss. 

But  that  which  takes  my  fkncy  most,  in  the  heroic 
class,  is  the  good  humour  and  hilarity  they  exhibit.  It 
is  a  height  to  which  common  duty  can  very  well  attain, 
to  suffer  and  to  dare  with  solemnity.  But  these  rare 
souls  set  opinion,  success,  and  life,  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  they  will  not  soothe  their  enemies  by  petitions,  or 
the  show  of  sorrow,  but  wear  their  own  habitual  great- 
ness. Scipio,  charged  with  peculation,  refuses  to  do 
himself  so  great  a  disgrace  as  to  wait  for  justification, 
though  he  had  the  scroll  of  his  accounts  in  his  hands, 
but  tears  it  to  pieces  before  the  tribunes.  Socrates' 
condemnation  of  himself  to  be  maintained  in  all  honour 
in  the  Prytaneum  during  his  life,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More's  playfulness  at  the  scaffold,  are  of  the  same  strain. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  this  American 
sage  is  no  commonplace  writer — no  silly  sheep  fol- 
lowing the  bell-wether. 

We  find  "  An  Essay  on  Prudeneey*'  and  the  pru^ 
dence  is  of  a  very  healthful  kind ;  but  first  this 
passage  on  nonconformity  and  conformity,  which 
occurs  in  another  discourse,  and  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  all  these 
disquisitions : — 

Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist. 
He  who  would  gather  immortal  palms  must  not  be  hin- 
dered by  the  name  of  goodness,  hut  must  explore  if  it 
be  goodness.  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity 
of  OUT  own  mind.  Absolve  you  to  yourself,  and  you  shall 
hare  the  suffrage  of  the  world.  I  remember  an  answer 
which,  when  quite  young,  I  was  prompted  to  make  to  a 
valued  adviser  who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  the 
dear  old  doctrines  of  the  church.  On  my  saying — What 
have  I  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  traditions,  if  I  live 
wholly  from  within !  My  friend  suggested—"  But  these 
impulses  may  be  from  below,  not  from  above."  I  re- 
plied— *'  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such ;  but  if  I  am 
the  devil's  child,  I  will  live  then  from  tlie  devil,"  No 
law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature.  Good 
and  bad  are  but  names,  very  readily  transferable  to  that 
or  this;  the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my  constitution, 
the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.  A  man  is  to  carry 
himself  in  the  presence  of  all  opposition  as  if  everything 
were  titular  and  ephemeral  but  he.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  how  easily  we  capitulate  to  badges  and  names,  to 
large  societies  and  dead  institutions.  Every  decent  and 
well-spoken  individual  affects  and  sways  me  more  than 
is  right.  I  ought  to  go  upright  and  vital,  and  speak  the 
rude  truth  in  all  ways.  If  malice  and  vanity  wear  the 
coat  of  philanthropy,  shall  that  pass  1  If  an  angry  bigot 
assumes  this  bountiful  cause  of  Abolition,  and  comes  to 
me  with  his  last  news  from  Barbadoes,  why  should  I  not 
say  to  him — ^"  Go,  love  thy  infant;  love  thy  wood-chopper: 
be  good-natured  and  modest;  have  that  grace ;  and  never 
varnish  your  hard,  uncharitable  ambition  with  this  incre- 
dible tenderness  for  black  folk  a  thousand  miles  off. 
Tliy  love  afar  is  spite  at  home."  Rough  and  graceless 
would  be  such  greeting,  but  truth  is  handsomer  than  the 
affectation  of  love.  Your  goodness  must  have  some  edge 
to  it — else  it  is  none.  The  doctrine  of  hatred  must  be 
preached,  as  the  counteraction  of  the  doctrine  of  love 
when  that  pules  and  whines.  I  shun  father  and  mother 
and  wife  and  brother,  when  my  genius  calls  me.  I 
would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  door-post,  Whim,  1 
hope  it  is  somewhat  better  than  whim  at  last,  but  we 
cannot  spend  the  day  in  explanation.    Expect  me  not  to 


show  cause  why  I  seek  or  why  I  exclude  eonpsor. 
Then,  again,  do  not  tell  me,  as  a  good  man  did  to^y,  of 
my  obligation  to  put  all  poor  men  in  good  situations.  An 
they  my  poor !  I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  phihntlffopist, 
that  I  grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I  gire  to 
such  men  as  do  not  belong  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  do  not 
belong.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  by  ill 
spiritual  affinity  I  am  bought  and  sold ;  for  them  1  will 
go  to  prison,  if  need  be ;  but  your  miseellaneoos  popular 
charities;  the  education  at  college  of  fools;  the  boildiB; 
of  meeting-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which  mmy  now 
stand;  alms  to  sots ;  and  the  thousandfold  Relief  Soei^ 
ties ; — though  I  confess  with  shame  I  sometimes  wk- 
cumb  and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a  vricked  dollar  which  by 
and  by  I  shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold.    .    .  . 

The  objection  to  conforming  to  osafM 

that  have  become  dead  to  you,  is,  that  it  scatten  your 
force.  It  loses  your  time,  and  blurs  the  impresaon  of 
your  character.  If  you  maintain  a  dead  church,  cootri- 
bute  to  a  dead  Bible-Society,  vote  with  a  great  puty 
either  for  the  Grovemment  or  against  it,  spread  your 
table  like  base  housekeepers, — ^under  all  these  screeni, 
I  have  difficulty  to  detect  the  precise  man  yoa  are. 
And,  of  course,  so  much  foroe  is  withdrawn  firem  yaor 
proper  life.  But  do  your  thing,  and  I  shall  know  yoc 
Do  your  work,  and  you  shall  reinforce youiseUl  Abu 
must  consider  what  a  blind-man's-buff  is  this  game  of 
conformity.  If  I  know  your  sect,  I  anticipate  yoor  vp- 
ment.  I  hear  a  preacher  announce  for  his  text  and  U^ 
the  expediency  of  one  of  the  institutions  of  his  ebaicL 
Do  I  not  know  beforehand  that  not  possibly  can  be  say 
a  new  and  spontaneous  word  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  witb 
all  this  ostentation  of  examining  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
stitution, he  will  do  no  such  thing  t  Do  I  not  know  tbit 
he  is  pledged  to  himself  not  to  look  but  at  one  nde:  tlK 
permitted  side,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  pariah  minister! 
He  is  a  retained  attorney,  and  these  airs  of  the  bench 
are  the  emptiest  affectation.  Well,  most  men  hxn 
bound  their  eyes  with  one  or  another  handkerchief,  and 
attached  themselves  to  some  one  of  these  communities  of 
opinion.  This  conformity  makes  them  not  fake  in  a 
few  particulars,  authors  of  a  few  lies,  but&]seinaUpa^ 
ticulars.  Their  every  truth  is  not  quite  true.  Tbetr  tw 
is  not  the  real  two,  their  four  not  the  real  four;  so  thst 
every  word  they  say  chagrins  us,  and  we  know  not  wbeff 
to  begin  to  set  them  right.  Meantime  nature  is  not  ilsv 
to  equip  us  in  the  prison-uniform  of  the  party  to  which 
we  adhere.  We  come  to  wear  one  cut  of  face  and  ii^i 
and  acquire  by  degrees  the  gentlest  asinine  expresaoa. 
There  is  a  mortifying  experience  in  particular  which  dee* 
not  tul  to  wreak  itself  also  in  the  general  htstorr;  I 
mean,  ^  the  foolish  face  of  praise,"  the  forced  smile  whkh 
we  put  on  in  company  where  we  do  not  feel  at  eaff,io 
answer  to  conversation  which  does  not  interest  ii&  Ibe 
muscles,  not  spontaneously  moved,  but  moved  by  a  low 
usurping  wilfulness,  grow  tight  about  the  outline  of  the 
face,  and  make  the  most  disagreeable  sensation,— •  ?»- 
sation  of  rebuke  and  warning  which  no  brave  yeosg  nu 
will  suffer  twice. 

What  is  most  peculiar  in  Mr.  £menon*s  philo- 
sophy— ^for,  though  he  soars  above  all  systems^  he 
has  a  philosophy — ^is  £aintly  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — 

It  is  for  want  of  self-cnltore  that  the  idol  of  TraTf i- 
llng,  the  idol  of  Italy,  of  England,  of  ^gypt,  remain?  fer 
all  educated  Americans.  They  who  made  Engl»'* 
Italy,  or  Greece  venerable  in  the  imaginatioii,  did  so 
not  by  rambling  round  creation  as  a  moth  nrand  a  laap* 
but  by  sticking  fast  where  thej  were,  like  an  axis  of  the 
earth.  In  manly  hours  we  fed  that  duty  »  onr  pbff^ 
and  that  the  merrymen  of  oircumstanees  diOQld  fitUov 
as  they  may.  The  soul  is  no  tmveller:  the  «iBe.^ 
stays  at  home  with  the  soul ;  and  when  bis  neeesoties 
his  duties,  on  any  oceasion  caU  him  from  his  hoeeei  vt 
into  foreign  lands,  he  is  at  home  still,  and  is  not  ^^ 
ding  abroad  from  himself,  and  shall  make  mm  v^^ 
by  the  expression  of  his  oountenanoe,  that  be  ^  ^ 
missionary  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  vimts  dwa  ud 
men  like  a  sotereign,  and  not  like  an  iatnlofer  «r  »nK 
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I  hftTe  no  ohurliah  objectimi  to  the  oircunmaTigation 
of  the  globe  for  the  puipoeefi  of  art,  of  study,  and  bene- 
Tolenee,  so  that  the  man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does 
not  go  abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat  greater 
than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to  be  amused,  or  to  get 
liomewhat  whieh  he  does  not  carry,  travels  away  f^m 
himself,  and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among  old  things. 
In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will  and  mind  have  become 
old  and  dilapidated  as  they.    He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Trayelling  is  a  fool's  paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first 
journeys  the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing.  At  home 
I  dream  that  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated 
with  beauty,  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk, 
embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the  sea,  and  at  last  wake 
up  in  Naples;  and  there  beside  me  is  the  stem  Fact,  the 
8ad  Self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that  I  fled  from.  I  seek 
the  Vatican,  and  the  palaces.  I  afiect  to  be  intoxicated 
with  sights  and  suggestions,  but  I  am  not  intoxicated. 
My  giant  goes  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

But  the  rage  of  travelling  is  itself  only  a  symptom  of 
a  deeper  unsoundness,  affecting  the  whole  intellectual 
action.  The  intellect  is  vagabond,  and  the  universal 
system  of  education  fosters  restlessness.  Our  minds 
travel  when  our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay  at  home.  We 
imitate ;  and  what  is  imitation  but  the  travelling  of  the 
mind!  Oor  houses  are  built  with  foreign  taste;  our 
shelves  are  garnished  with  foreign  ornaments ;  our  opin- 
ions, oor  tastes,  our  whole  minds  lean,  and  follow  the 
Past  and  the  IHstant,  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  follow  her 
mistress.  The  soul  created  the  arts  wherever  they  have 
flourished.  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the  artist  sought 
his  modeL  It  was  an  application  of  his  own  thought  to 
the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you 
cau  present  every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of 
a  whole  life's  cultivation;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of 
another  yon  have  only  an  extemporaneous,  half  posses- 
sion. That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but  his  Maker 
can  teach  him.  No  man  yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor  can, 
till  that  person  has  exhibited  it.  Where  is  the  master 
who  could  have  taught  Shakspeare  t  Where  is  the  mas- 
ter who  could  have  instructed  Franklin,  or  Washington, 
or  Bacon,  or  Newton  I  Every  great  man  is  an  unique. 
The  Sdpionism  of  Scipio  is  precisely  that  part  he  could 
not  borrow.  If  anybody  will  tell  me  whom  the  great 
man  imitates  in  the  original  crisis  when  he  performs  a 
great  act,  I  vrill  tell  him  who  else  than  himself  can  teach 
him.  Sukkspeare  will  never  be  made  by  the  study  of 
Shaksp«u«.  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee,  and  thou 
canst  not  hope  too  mnch  or  dare  too  much. 

Nature  will  not  have  us  fret  and  fbme.  She  does  not 
like  our  benevolence  or  our  learning,  much  better  than 
she  likes  our  frauds  and  wars.  When  we  come  out  of 
the  caucus,  or  the  bank,  or  the  Abolition-convention,  or 
the  Temperance-meeting,  or  the  Transcendental  club, 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  she  says  to  us,  '^  So  hot,  my 
little  sir  1" 

We  are  full  of  mechanical  actions.  We  must  needs 
intermeddle,  and  have  things  in  our  own  way,  until  the 
sacrifices  and  virtues  of  society  are  odious.  Love  should 
make  joy;  but  our  benevolence  is  unhappy.  Our  Sun- 
<lay-schools,  and  churches,  and  pauper-societies,  are 
yokes  to  the  neck.  We  pain  ourselves  to  please  nobody. 
There  are  natural  ways  of  arriving  at  the  same  ends  at 
which  these  aim,  but  do  not  arrive.  Why  should  all 
virtue  work  in  one  and  the  same  way !  Why  should  all 
give  dollars  t  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  us  country  folk, 
and  we  do  not  think  any  good  vnll  come  of  it.  We  have 
not  dollars.  Merchants  have:  let  them  give  them. 
Farmers  will  give  com.  Poets  will  sing.  Women  will 
sew.  Labourers  will  lend  a  hand.  The  children  will 
bring  fiowers.  And  why  drag  this  dead  weight  of  a 
Sunday-school  over  the  whole  Christendom !  It  is  natu- 
ral and  beautiful  that  childhood  should  inquire,  and 
maturity  should  teach;  but  it  is  time  enough  to  answer 
questions  when  they  are  asked 

Why  should  we  make  it  a  point  with  our  false  mo- 
desty to  disparage  that  man  we  are,  and  that  form  of 
being  asssigned  to  us!  A  good  man  is  contented.  I 
love  and  honour  Epaminondas,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 


Epaminondas.  I  hold  it  more  just  to  love  the  world  of 
this  hour  than  the  world  of  his  hour.  Nor  can  you,  if  I 
am  true,  excite  me  to  the  least  uneasiness  by  saying, 
"  He  acted  and  thou  sittest  still."  I  see  action  to  be 
good,  when  the  need  is,  and  sitting  still  to  be  also  good. 
Epaminondas,  if  he  was  the  man  I  take  him  for,  would 
have  sat  still  with  joy  and  peace,  if  his  lot  had  been 
mine.  Heaven  is  large,  and  affords  space  for  all  modes 
of  love  and  fortitude.  Why  should  we  be  busy-bodies 
and  superserviceable  ?  Action  and  inaction  are  alike  to 
the  true.  One  piece  of  the  tree  is  cut  for  a  weather- 
cock, and  one  for  the  sleeper  of  a  bridge;  the  virtue  of 
the  wood  is  apparent  in  both. 

I  desire  not  to  disgrace  the  soul.  The  fact  that  I  am 
here,  certainly  shows  me  that  the  soul  had  need  of  an 
organ  here.  Shall  I  not  assume  the  post  I  Shall  I 
skulk,  and  dodge,  and  duck  with  my  unseasonable  apo- 
logies and  vain  modesty,  and  imagine  my  being  here 
impertinent?  less  pertinent  than  Epaminondas  or  Homer 
being  there!  and  that  the  soul  cUd  not  know  its  own 
needs !  Besides,  without  any  reasoning  on  the  matter, 
I  have  no  discontent.  The  good  soul  nourishes  me  al- 
way,  unlocks  new  magazines  of  power  and  eigoyment  to 
me  every  day.  I  will  not  meanly  decline  the  immensity 
of  good,  because  I  have  heard  it  has  come  to  others  in 
another  shape. 

Besides,  why  should  we  be  cowed  by  the  name 
of  Action !  'Tis  a  trick  of  the  senses, — no  more.  We 
know  that  the  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thought. 
The  poor  mind  does  not  seem  to  itself  to  be  anything, 
unless  it  have  an  outside  badge, — some  Gentoo  diet,  or 
Quaker  coat,  or  Calvinistic  prayer-meeting,  or  philan- 
thropic society,  or  a  great  donation,  or  a  lugh  offtce,  or, 
any  how,  some  wild  contrasting  action  to  testify  that  it 
is  somewhat.  The  rich  mind  Ues  in  the  sun  and  sleeps, 
and  is  Nature.    To  think  is  to  act. 

Let  us,  if  we  must  have  great  actions,  make  our  own 
so.  All  action  is  of  an  infinite  elasticity,  and  the  least' 
admits  of  being  inflated  with  the  celestial  air  until  it 
eclipses  the  sun  and  moon.  Let  us  seek  om  peace  by 
fidelity.  Let  me  do  my  duties.  Why  need  I  go  gad- 
ding into  the  scenes  and  philosophy  of  Greek  and  Italian 
history,  before  I  have  washed  my  own  face,  or  justified 
myself  to  my  own  benefactors !  How  dare  I  read 
Washington's  campaigns,  when  I  have  not  answered  the 
letters  of  my  own  correspondents !  Is  that  not  a  just 
objection  to  much  of  our  reading !  It  is  a  pusillanimous 
desertion  of  our  work  to  gaze  after  our  neighbours.  It 
is  peeping.    Byron  says  of  Jack  Bunting, 

He  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  so  he  swore. 

I  may  say  it  of  our  preposterous  use  of  books ;  '^  He  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  so  he  read**  I  can  think  of  nothing 
to  fill  my  time  with,  and  so,  without  any  constraint,  I 
find  the  life  of  Brant.  It  is  a  very  extravagant  compli- 
ment to  pay  to  Brant,  or  to  General  Schuyler,  or  to 
General  Washington.  My  time  should  be  as  good  as 
their  time  :  my  world,  my  foots,  all  my  net  of  relations 
as  good  as  theirs,  or  either  of  theirs.  Rather  let  me  do 
my  work  so  well,  that  other  idlers,  if  they  choose,  may 
compare  my  texture  with  the  texture  of  these,  and  find 
it  identical  with  the  best. 

From  the  Sermon  on  Prudence  we  now  give  the 
exhortations  of  the  Bitter-still,  to  improvident 
scholars,  and  to  men  of  genius  of  ill-regulated 
minds  and  habits : — 

Tasso's  is  no  infrequent  case  in  modem  biography.  A 
man  of  genius,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  reckless  of 
physical  laws,  self-indulgent,  becomoM  presently  unfor- 
tunate, querulous,  a  '^  di^omfortable  cousin,"  a  thorn  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

The  scholar  shames  us  by  his  bifold  life.  Whilst 
something  higher  than  prudence  is  active,  he  is  admir- 
able ;  when  common  sense  is  wanted, he  is  an  encumbrance. 
Yesterday  CsDsar  was  not  so  great ;  to-day  Job  not  so 
miserable.  Yesterday  radiant  with  the  light  of  an  ideal 
world,  in  which  he  lives,  the  first  of  men ;  and  now  op- 
pressed by  wants  and  by  sickness,  for  which  he  must 
thank  liimself,  uoue  is  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.' 
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He  membl«8  the  opittm-eftttni)  whom  travellen  describe 
aa  f^uenting  the  basun  of  Constantinople,  who  skulk 
about  all  day,  the  most  pitiful  driTellen,  yellow,  ema- 
ciated, ragged,  and  sneaking:  then,  at  erening,  when 
the  bazaars  are  open,  they  slink  to  the  opium-shop,  swal- 
low their  morsel,  and  become  tranquil,  glorious,  and 
great.  And  who  has  not  seen  the  tragedy  of  imprudent 
genius,  struggling  for  years  with  paltry  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, at  last  Baking,  chilled,  exhausted,  and  fruitless, 
like  a  giant  slaughtered  by  pins  ? 

Is  it  not  better  that  a  man  should  accept  the  first  pains 
and  mortifications  of  this  sort,  which  nature  is  not  slack 
in  sending  him,  as  hints  that  he  must  expect  no  other 
good  than  the  just  fruit  of  his  own  labour  and  self-denial  1 

Let  him  learn  a  prudence  of  a  higher  strain.  Let  him 
learn  that  everything  in  nature,  ctcu  motes  and  feathers, 
go  by  law  and  not  by  luck,  and  that  what  he  sows,  he 
reaps.  By  diligence  and  self-command,  let  him  put  the 
bread  he  eats  at  his  own  disposal,  and  not  at  that  of 
others,  that  he  may  not  stand  in  bitter  and  false  relations 
to  other  men ;  for  the  best  good  of  wealth  is  freedom. 
Let  him  practise  the  minor  virtues.  How  much  of  hu- 
man life  is  lost  in  waiting  1  Let  him  not  make  his  fellow- 
creatures  wait.  How  many  words  and  promises  are 
promises  of  conyersation  !  Let  his  be  words  of  fate. 
When  he  sees  a  folded  and  sealed  scrap  of  paper  fioat 
round  the  globe  in  a  pine  ship,  and  come  safe  to  the  eye 
for  which  it  was  written,  amidst  a  swarming  population, 
let  him  likewise  feel  the  admonition  to  integrate  his  be- 
ing across  all  these  distracting  forces,  and  keep  a  slender 
human  word  among  the  storms,  distances,  and  accidents 
that  drive  us  hither  and  thither,  and,  by  persistency, 
make  the  paltry  force  of  one  man  reappear  to  redeem  its 
pledge,after  months  and  years,  in  the  most  distant  climates. 

It  is  a  proverb,  that  *^  courtesy  costs  nothing;"  but 
calculation  might  come  to  value  love  for  its  profit.  Love 
is  fabled  to  be  blind ;  but  kindness  is  necessary  to  per- 
ception ;  love  is  not  a  hood,  but  an  eye-water.  If  you 
meet  a  sectary,  or  a  hostile  partisan,  never  recognise  the 
dividing  lines;  but  meet  on  what  common  ground  remains, 
— if  only  that  the  sun  shines,  and  the  rain  rains  for  both, 
— the  area  will  widen  very  fast,  and  ere  you  know  it, 
the  boundary  mountains,  on  which  the  eye  had  fastened, 
have  melted  into  air.  If  he  set  out  to  contend,  almost 
St.  Paul  will  lie,  almost  St.  John  will  hate.  What  low, 
poor,  paltry,  hypocritical  people,  an  argument  on  religion 
will  make  of  the  pure  and  chosen  souls  1  Shuffle  they 
will,  and  crow,  crook,  and  hide;  feign  to  confess  here, 
only  that  they  may  brag  and  conquer  there;  and  not  a 
thought  haB  enriched  either  party,  and  not  an  emotion 
of  bravery,  modesty,  or  hope.  So  neither  should  you  put 
yourself  in  a  false  position  to  your  contemporaries,  by 
indulging  a  vein  of  hostility  and  bitterness.  Though 
your  views  are  in  straight  antagonism  to  theirs,  assume 
an  identity  of  sentiment,  assume  that  yon  are  saying 
precisely  that  which  all  think,  and  in  the  flow  of  wit  and 
lo?e  roll  out  your  paradoxes  in  solid  column,  with  not 


the  infirmity  of  a  doabi  So  at  laasi  shall  yo«  gtt  sa 
adequate  deliverance.  The  natural  motions  of  tba  soil 
are  so  much  better  than  the  voluntary  onas,  that  yoa 
will  never  do  yourself  justice  in  dispute.  The  thought 
is  not  then  taken  hold  of  by  the  right  handle,  docs  004 
show  itself  proportioned,  and  in  its  tnie  bearings;  but 
bears  extorted,  hoarse,  and  half  witness.  Bat  aasume  t 
consent,  and  it  shall  presently  be  granted;  sinee  reslly, 
and  underneath  all  their  external  divenitiesyall  men  in 
of  one  heart  and  mind. 

Wisdom  will  never  let  ns  stand  with  any  man  or  men 
on  an  unfriendly  footing.  We  rtfhse  sympathy  and  in- 
timacy with  people,  as  if  we  waited  for  some  better  sym- 
pathy and  intimacy  to  come.  But  whence  and  whm  ? 
To-morrow  will  be  like  to-day.  Lift  wastes  itaelf  whilst 
we  are  preparing  to  live.  Our  friends  and  fellow- worken 
die  off  from  us.  Scarcely  ean  we  say,  we  see  new  mei, 
new  women  approaching  us.  We  are  too  old  to  regaid 
fashion,  too  old  to  expect  patronage  of  aay  greater  ot 
more  powerful.  Let  us  suck  the  sweetnees  of  those  if- 
fections  and  consuetudes  that  grow  near  as.  These  old 
shoes  are  easy  to  the  feet.  Undoubtedly,  we  ean  easily 
pick  faults  in  our  oompany,  can  easily  whisper  names 
prouder,  and  that  tickle  the  fkncy  more.  Srery  na&'i 
imsgination  hath  its  friends ;  and  pleasant  woold  life  be 
with  such  companions.  But  if  you  cannot  have  then 
on  good  mutual  terms,  you  esnnot  have  them.  If  net 
the  Deity,  but  our  ambition  hews  and  shapes  the  new 
relations,  their  virtue  escapes,  as  strawberries  lose  their 
flavour  in  garden-beds. 

Thus  truth,  frankness,  eonrage,  Ioto,  hninility,  and  lil 
the  virtues,  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  pradenee,  er 
the  art  of  securing  a  present  wellbeing. 

We  should  fancy  much  of  tjiis  latter  wise  eounspl 
peculiarly  necessary  in  the  polemic  and  intolerant 
society  of  New  England.  To  make  the  render'* 
idea  of  this  new  American  writer  a  Uttle  vaxm 
complete,  we  should  haye  liked  to  cite  frtm  a 
singular  and  original  essay  he  has  quaintly  named 
the  OveT'Saulf  and  from  that  on  Arty  which  con- 
tains some  of  those  hold  heresies  which  may  he^ 
come  the  truths  of  another  age.  The  indifferencr 
or  insensibility  to  Art,  which  Coleridge,  Soott,  and 
some  of  the  gi-eatest  men  of  modem  times  har? 
displayed,  is  ominous  of  change,  of  another  phase 
of  civilisation.  The  last-mentioned  Essnya  afford 
a  fuller  exposition  of  our  auihor's  theorien— if  he 
may  be  said  to  have  any  system  save  haTing  none— 
than  the  above  quotations.  But  we  must  le&re  to 
the  leisurely  study  of  the  reader  the  most  seemii^ 
original  portion  of  a  volume,  which  as  a  whole 
embodies  the  oddest  jumble  of  hold  ideas,  rhapso- 
dies and  notions^  that  he  ever  can  have  met  with  in 
the  same  narrow  space. 


LINES  WRITTEN  TO  AN  ITALIAN  MELODY* 


The  moonlit  sea  sleeps  oalm  and  brif^t 
Beneath  this  soft  Italian  night ; 
Dark  gondolas*  in  silence  glide 
Like  swift  death-shadows  o^er  the  tid6. 

No  more  alternate  gondolier 
With  Tasso's  verse  delights  the  ear ; 
Or  with  the  wild  romantic  lay 
Of  Ariosto  wings  the  day.f 

From  sea-bom  Venice'  marble 
Her  porticos  and  spacious  halls — 


*  The  gloomy  and  funereal  appearaaee  of  the  Venetian 
gondolaa  is  very  remarkablei 

t  During  my  sUy  in  Venice,  in  1819, 1  heaid  no  singing 
smong  the  gondolien. 


The  frowning  stranger's^  fbetsteps 
The  lingering  Qenins  of  the  plaoe. 
Enchain'd,  her  Lionf  prostrate  lies — 
Deep-tronbled  slumber  shronds  his  eyee ; 
WhUe  ancient  glories,  heavenward  ibd, 
Ponr  their  pale  beams  aronnd  his  head. 

X  Well  might  the  Venetians  complain  of  *'  il  dmo  impcsv 
deU*  Austriftca  gente!** 

§  This  is  only  a  poetical  licence,  figuntttve  of  the  abafcoect 
of  the  Venetians.  The  winged-lion,  emblem  of  the  VesK'u 
republic,  still  holds  his  place,  bat  as  a  forlorn  meme«ito«  cu  tbe 
top  of  one  of  the  two  colmnns  that  stand  in  the  PiazMtta  ?^ 
Marco,  vrhere  it  opens  upon  the  sea  between  the  Do«t** 
Palace  and  the  Royal  Palace,  fonneriy  the  old  Ldbtaiy.  \b 
the  top  of  the  other  column,  next  to  the  Royal  I^lace,  s  • 
statue  of  St  Theodore,  the  ancient  imaginary  protector  of  tbs 
Venetian  republic. 


en 


A  CRY  FOB  BREAD.* 


BY  HAJOR  CjLLDER  CAMPBKLl. 


I  SAW  ft  Btarrmg  m«iher  itosd 

By  Uie  gmtes  of  a  paUoe  proud. 
With  a  whining  boy  in  either  hands 

And  an  iniknt  wailing  lond ; 
An  infant  wailing  loud^ — ^for  dry 
Waa  the  fount  had  wont  to  huflh  ite  ery } 
And  all  thai  the  starring  woman  aaid 
Was--^  Gi?e  my  children  Bbbad  I'' 

Forth  ttom  that  palace  proud  there  came 

Three  high  and  noble  ones; 
The  first  was  a  Bishop,  stout  of  frame, 

A  cluef  'mid  the  Church's  sons ; 
Slowly  he  strode,  for  he  was  fat — 
But,  as  he  passed,  he  banned  the  brat 
Whose  eries  disturbed  his  rererend  head: 
Yet  the  mother  only  ottered— ^  Bbbad  I" 

The  next  that  fared  from  that  palaoe  door 
Was  a  Peer,  of  an  ancient  race ; 

«  « It  has  been  oir  pmetiee  hitherto  to  let  the  bodiqg  Toice 
of  the  heralds  or  poets  of  the  people  go  forth  in  our  pages, 
and  especially  the  emphatic  cxr— *  Givx  us  BRBAOr^— 
TaWt  Moffoxine,  Scomber,  mi.    t».  567. 


And  he  scowled  on  the  beggars,  and  loudly  iwore 

To  drive  them  from  the  place : — 
^  'Twas  hard,  'twas  very  hard  his  doors 
Should  be  thus  beset  by  threes  and  fours 
Of  idle  wretches  1"  So  he  said,— 
Still  the  woman  only  murmured—*' Bbbad  1" 

And  then  paced  forth  a  lady  fair, 

With  a  pale  and  haughty  brow; 
But  she  started  to  see  the  beggars  there. 

And  fain  their  needs  would  know : 
But  a  pampered  menial,  sly  and  sleek. 
With  a  dastard's  heart  and  a  woman's  cheek. 
Spake  out :  ''Impostors  they  1"  he  said: 
So  the  mother  vainly  begged  for  Bbbad  ! 

That  night,  as  the  Bishop,  Peer,  and  Dame^ 

Sat  o'er  their  banquet  high. 
From  a  squalid  cellar  shrilly  came 

A  wild  and  maniac  cry; 
And  there,  by  her  own  mad  hand,  lay  slain 
That  starving  mother's  children  twain : 
"  And  the  infant  1"— it  before  was  dead, 
For  there  was  none  to  give  it  Bebjld  ! 

SiDMOUTH,  1841. 


WRITTEN  AT  FLORENCE. 


Twas  but  a  phantaiy— a  wakinff  dresm 
Sketched  bv  a  pencil  heated  in  the  nys 
Of  fair  Italia*!  sun— that  sun  alone 
Her  only  glory  left  imid  the  rule 
Of  cold  and  heartless  despots. 

**  Liberty!  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead! 

Kun  hence,  proclaim,  cxy  it  about  the  streets!** 

Skahpear$*8  JtUHu  Cdt9ar. 

Thb  sun  of  my  fortune  is  set! 
Iq  its  place  are  the  thunder-clouds  met } 
And,  swelling  and  gathering  fkst. 
They  come  on  the  far-rushing  blast. 
All  trace  that  remains  of  the  beam 
Which  brighten'd  my  earlier  dream. 
Is  a  red  and  portentous  glare 
Shooting  up  'mid  the  dark  troubled  air. 
And  tinging  the  base  of  each  cloud 
With  the  hue  of  a  blood-fttained  lihroiid. 

I  stand  on  a  desolate  shore. 

And  list  to  the  wild-dashing  waves 

Sweeping  roand  me  with  ceaseless  roar, 

Re-echoed  from  fathomless  oaves. 

Above  me  are  rocks,  where  the  wing 

Of  the  sea-bird  gleams  white  in  the  blast — 

Where  the  moss  and  the  scentless  flower  spring. 

And  the  spray  of  the  ocean  is  cast. 

The  dark-heaving  waters  extend 

To  the  lurid  sky's  far-distant  bend. 

That  encircles,  with  girdle  of  gloom. 

My  spirit's  companionless  tomb. 

I  stand  alone  amid  the  waste  of  life. 

Hating  the  tamult  and  unmeaning  strife 

That  nil  my  ear,  and  strike  upon  my  heart 

With  cold  and  deadly  knell.    I  would  depart — 

Would  leave  my  prison  for  some  lonely  place 

Where  no  snch  sounds  could  reach  me — where  the  race 

Of  man  lives  not,  and  where  I  might  abide 

With  nature's  spirit  for  my  viewless  bride. 


And  I  would  woo  that  spirit  in  the  air — 
The  morning  and  the  evening  sky — ^and  then 
Would  lay  me  at  the  feet  of  mountains  high 
And  watch  their  misty  veils  with  dreamy  eye ; 
Peopling  each  dim-seen  height  with  glorious  tliiitgs 
More  beautiAil  and  pure  than  poet  sings. 

There,  in  the  scent  of  odorous  plants  and  flowers — 

In  gently  falling  dews  and  Summer  showers, 

I  would  inhale  the  breath  and  catch  the  tears 

Of  Nature  ;  and  would  pass  swift  years 

Among  her  solitudes,  where  sedgy  brooks 

Run  murmuring  near  old  caves  and  moss-grown  seeks. 

Losing  themselves  beneath  the  drooping  shade 

Of  willows ;  or  in  sunless  covert,  made 

By  arching  boughs  of  ancient  evergreens 

That  shoot  from  tufted  banks  and  rocky  screens. 

And,  in  the  ev'ning  woods,  when  day  was  done, 

I'd  choose  among  the  birds  the  sweetest  one — 

The  nightingale — and  listen  to  her  song 

Which  faint  and  distant  echo  would  prolong. 

In  all  these  gentle  sounds  I  would  rejoice, 

Since  they  belonged  to  Nature's  various  voie6. 

And,  when  the  moon  arose,  I'd  sit  and  trace 

Strange  mysteries  in  her  calm  and  elondless  foot. 

Till — as  a  part  of  her — I  felt  my  soul 

Move  onward  in  her  silent  convse,  and  roll 

Through  boundless  space,  and  scan  the  stars  on  high 

With  the  deep  glance  of  gifted  scrutiny. 

But  this  is  not  of  life,  and  may  not  be ! — 
From  Sorrow's  seorpions  who  can  shake  him  f^e  I 
It  must  be  so  I — weak  man  must  suiTer  still. 
And  bear,  as  best  he  may,  his  weight  of  ill. 

*  «  «  «  « 

I  would  possess  the  power  that  might  command 
The  elements;  and  grasp  within  my  hand 
Fork'd  lightnings  and  the  tempest's  mighty  breath— 
Not  to  give  wing  to  these,  and  scatter  death 
And  desolation  o'er  the  peopled  earth, 
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But  to  giTo  Freedom's  soariog  spirit  birth ! — 
Dash  firom  the  tyrant's  hand  his  sceptr'd  power — 
Burst  the  strong  walls  of  dark  Oppression's  tower — 
Make  the  bad  tremble  and  the  good  rejoice, 
And  teadi  man  justice  in  the  thunder's  Toice. 

But  this  is  not  of  life ! — The  ear  of  stone, 

And  heart  of  colder  hardness,  hear  the  moan 

Of  misery,  reckless  as  flinty  steep, 

O'er  which  the  howling  winds  of  winter  sweep : — 

For,  like  to  Ocean  in  Us  wildest  hour. 

The  tide  of  human  passion's  whelming  power 

Riseth  and  rageth  o'er  the  wrecks  of  men ; 

And,  when  its  frantic  force  subsides  again, 

LeaTos  many  a  deep-worn  channel  where  the  tears 

Of  suffeiing  wretches  flow  for  long>  long  yean. 


But  there  may  come  a  time  when  all  shall  be 

Equal  in  spirit — nobly  bold  and  free ! 

Free  as  the  tameless  wind  that  freshly  blows 

Upon  the  Alpine-heights'  eternal  snows. 

'Tis  not  remote ! — prophetic  Tisions  rise 

In  solemn  glory  to  the  opening  skies ! — 

They  soar ! — they  vanish ! — ^but  their  light  remains, 

And  shines  upon  the  world's  despotic  chains ! 

The  brightness  of  that  awful  gleam  hath  shed 

Its  startling  influence  on  the  lowly  bed 

Where  man's  inherent  energies  have  slept. 

While  spell-bound  Freedom  o'er  their  dumber  wept 

The  spell  is  broken ! — magic's  dream  is  o'er ! — 

The  slumb'ring  eye  is  waked  to  sleep  no  more ! 

The  march  of  Freedom  shakes  the  peopled  eartii. 

And  man  regains  the  charter  of  his  bixth  I 


OLD  ELSPETH. 


Old  Elspeth  was  a  cerlin  dread, 

At  least  report  said  so, 
And  near  her  door,  when  daylight  fled, 

No  youngster  dared  to  go. 

And  though  old  Elspeth  much  was  bent, 

And  used  a  staff  by  day. 
The  gossips  swore  at  night  she'd  mount 

And  sail  long  leagues  away ! 

And  all  to  mix,  in  rites  unblest, 

With  Satan  and  his  band. 
Who,  'mid  the  gloom  of  mirk  and  mist, 

Roide  riot  o'er  the  land. 

Bicht  fiercely  sped  the  concourse  dread, 

(Where  Druid  rings  were  seen ; 
Where  Woden's  flery  feast  oft-spread 

In  former  times  had  been;) 

To  gloat  their  eyes  on  the  blood-red  stains 

"Hie  Runic  piles  that  dyed, 
Which,  after  twice  ten  centuries*  rains. 

Their  searching  glance  descried. 

And  past  the  spots,  on  dismal  coasts. 
Where  shipwrecked  mariners  lie ; 

And  oyer  moors,  'mong  murderers'  ghosts 
And  goblin  sprites,  they'd  hie. 

Full  well  'twas  seen  how  matters  stood, 

For  oft  as  morning  beamed. 
To  'yenturous  wight,  who  dared  intrude, 

Bight  wo-begone  she  seemed. 

And  few  made  doubt  her  nights  were  spent 

In  reyels,  far  away. 
Who  marked  the  change  she  underwent 

From  the  eve  o'  the  bygone  day. 

Sometimes  she  moaned  and  much  she  coughed, 

For  which  she  blamed  a  cold ; 
And  much  thereat  the  bumpkins  scoffed. 

When  sunshine  made  them  bold. 

And  daily  'plaints  made  all  opine 

That  Elspeth's  searching  eye 
Could  blast  the  grain  and  scathe  the  kine 

Whene'er  she  chose  to  try  ! 


And  the  sexton  swore,  'mong  sundry  feats, 

That  Elspeth's  midnight  spells 
Made  dead  men  dance  in  their  winding-eheeti, 

To  the  sound  of  the  Abbey  bells  ! 

In  short,  the  fact  was  plain  to  all. 

If  Elspeth  there  should  stay. 
She'd  haye  the  yillage,  hut  and  hall. 

Ere  twelve  moons  passed,  away. 

Old  Mertoun  was  a  yeoman  good. 
Who  wonned  hard  by  her  dwelling ; 

And  down  the  hill  one  mom  he  strode. 
Fierce  rage  his  bosom  swelling. 

His  cow  was  strangled  in  her  stance. 

And  little  doubt  had  he 
That  Elspeth  caused  the  sad  mischance 

By  spells  of  witchery  ! 

For  he'd  denied,  with  right  good  sense. 

Old  Elspeth  fuel  or  food  ; 
For  who  would  deal  with  her  whose  pence ' 

flight  turn  to  stone  or  wood  t 

So  Mertoun  raised  a  goodly  band 

To  souse  the  hag  outright 
In  some  deep  pond,  to  let  her  stand 

The  test  as  best  she  might. 

With  whoop,  halloo,  and  mingled  din. 

They  reached  the  beldame's  door ; 
But  who  the  flrst  should  venture  in. 

Perplexed  the  party  sore. 

"  'Twas  Mertoun's  job,"  the  party  said  ; 

^  The  risk  belonged  to  him ;" 
But  Mertoun  started  back  dismayed. 

And  quaked  at  every  limb ! 

With  cautious  step  they  ventured  ben. 

And,  stretched  upon  the  bed. 
They  found — ye  powers  1  what  found  they  then  •- 

The  flerce  old  beldame — dead  ! 

By  famine's  grasp  relieved  from  fears. 

And  underneath  her  head 
A  well-used  Bible,  wet  with  tears 

The  poor  old  WUdi  had  shed ! 

Jaxsb  Mcbbat. 


SONNET  TO  MRS. 


With  oft  reverting  gase  I  turn  away, 
Thy  beauty  is  too  splendid  to  admit 
'die  mental  exercise  that  doth  befit. 
Enraptured  genius,  pining  to  portray 
Thy  loveliness  in  song  ;  the  liquid  ray 
Of  intellectual  sadnens  in  thine  eye 
Reflecting  majesty  thou  dost  descry 


Where  others  gazed  not ;  the  impassioiied  play 
Of  feeling  on  thy  lustrous  forehead  gleamiag 

Like  sunlight  upon  snow,  with  soft  contntl 

Prostrates  in  speechless  ecstasy  my  soul. 
So  sweetly  circled  by  thy  queenly  beuninir. 

That,  should  I  sing,  the  notes  would  all  be  Tbe« 

Thyself^  the  noblest  poetry  to  me. 
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Sketehes  of  ScoUith  Church  History.    By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M^Crie.    12mo,  pp.  583. 

The  BuhBtance  of  these  Sketches  was  delirered  in 
Pkiinhorgh  as  popnUr  lectures,  repeated,  we  believe, 
more  than  once.  They  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
religious  periodical  work ;  and  are  here  collected  into  a 
thick  Yolnme.  The  author  has  the  candour  to  make 
no  pretensions  to  impartiality ;  yet  he  is  quite  as  impar- 
tial as  any  true-blue  Presbyterian  stickler  for  the  Kirk's 
.Supremacy  can  well  be.  He  is,  moreoTer,  not  one  of 
those  who  eat  the  bread  which  the  State  proyldes  and 
guarantees  for  them,  and  defies  its  laws — ^not  one  of  those 
who  plead  the  rights  of  conscience  in  their  own  case,  but 
make  no  scruple  to  riolate  the  rights  of  the  Jew,  Catholic, 
or  (Quaker,  whom  conscience  forbids  paying  stipend  to 
those  they  consider  fklse  teachers — ^not  one  of  those  who 
consider  themselves  bound  by  one  chapter  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  but  at  liberty  to  throw  off  the  <<  obligations  " 
imposed  by  another.  The  history  of  the  way  in  which 
the  government  and  standards  of  the  Church  were  framed, 
that  is  given  in  these  Sketches,  must  have  an  effect  which 
was  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  author.  It  shows 
the  Kirk  to  be  entirely  the  creature  of  the  State.  We  allude 
to  the  oiganization  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, called  together  by  Parliament,  and  consisting  of  the 
ministersof  all  the  prevailing  religious  denominations  then 
known ;  namely,  Prelatists,  Independents,  and  Presbyte- 
rians. In  the  Assembly,  called  together  by  Parliament,6it- 
ting  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  ''after  a  debate  of 
thirty  days  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  minority :" — a  majority  of  those  ministers, 
called  together  by  the  State, — the  fact  is  important.  But 
if  the  Prelatists  or  Independents  had  predominated  in 
the  Assembly,  where  wovdd  have  been  **  the  divine  right 
of  Presbytery,"  and  all  the  other  divine  rights  now 
claimed  by  a  party  in  the  Kirk  t  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment having  been  thus  established,  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Catechisms  were  next  drawn  up ;  after 
which  the  Scottish  ministers,  who  had  acted  as  Commis- 
Fiouers  for  the  Kirk  when  the  Parliamentary  summons 
wai»  issued  to  Scotland,  returned  home. 

It  appears  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  this 
Assembly  without  an  order  from  Parliament.  Baillie, 
one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  writes : 

*'  The  like  of  that  Assembly  I  did  never  see,  and,  as 

we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any 

where  ia  shortly  like  to  be.  *  No  mortal  man  may  enter 

Co  hear  or  see,  let  be  to  sit,  without  an  order  in  writ 

from  both  houses  of  Parliament.    They  did  sit  in  Henry 

the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  but  since  the  weather  grew  cold, 

they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  Chamber — a  fair  room  in  the 

abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  our  College 

forehall.    At  the  upmost  end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  a 

frame,  a  fbot  from  the  earth,  for  the  prolocutor.  Dr. 

Twiss.    Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stand  two  chairs  for 

the  Assessors,  Dr.  Buigess  and  Mr.  White.    Before 

these  two  chairs,  through  the  length  of  the  room,  stands 

a  table,  at  which  sit  the  two  scribes.    The  house  is  all 

well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  is  some  daintes  at 

London.    Foranent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor's  right 

hand,  there  are  three  or  four  rankes  of  formes ;  on  the 

lowest  we  five  do  sit ;  upon  the  others  at  our  backs,  the 

members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the  Assemblie.    On 

the  formes  foranent  us,  on  the  prolocutor*^  left  hand,  are 
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four  'or  five  stages  of  formes  ranged  round  the  room, 
whereupon  their  divines  sit  as  they  please.  We  meet 
every  day  of  the  week  but  Saturday.  We  sit  commonly 
from  nine  to  one  or  two  afternoon.  The  prolocutor,  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  has  a  short  prayer.  Ordinarily 
there  will  be  present  about  three  score  of  their  divines. 
After  the  prayer,  the  scribe  reads  the  proposition  and 
Scriptures,  whereupon  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most 
grave  and  orderly  way." 

This  was  clearly  an  assembly  of  ministers  called 
together  by  Parliament,  fairly  to  fight  out  the  battle  of 
contending  sects,  while  the  State  lay  by,  ready  to  estab- 
lish whatever  should  turn  out  to  be  the  majority. 

The  first  point  that  came  before  the  Assembly,  and 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  was  the 
thorny  question  of  Church  government.  Our  Scots  min- 
isters soon  found,  to  their  high  satisfaction,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Assembly  was  favourably  disposed  to 
the  Presbyterian  discipline.  And  had  the  matter  been 
left  to  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  little  time  would  have 
sufficed  to  decide  it The  Independents  oc- 
cupied them  no  less  than  three  weeh  in  debating  the  point 
of  sitting  at  a  communion-table.  **  The  unhappy  Inde- 
pendents," says  Baillie,  ^  would  mangle  that  sacrament. 
No  catechising  nor  preparation  before ;  no  thanksgiving 
after ;  no  sacramental  doctrine  or  chapters  in  the  day  of 
celebration ;  no  coming  up  to  any  table,  but  a  carrying 
of  tiie  elements  to  all  in  their  seats  athort  the  church : 
yet  all  this,  with  God's  help,  we  have  carried  over  them 
to  our  practice.  We  must  dispute  every  inch  of  ground. 
Great  need  had  we  of  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people." 
This  obstinacy  was  the  less  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
Independents,  as  the  Scottish  ministers  had  agreed  to 
drop  several  of  their  ancient  practices  in  order  to  please 
them. 

Many  days  were  spent  on  the  question  of  ruling  elders. 
But  the  most  important  and  lengthened  debate  in  this 
Assembly,  was  regarding  the  divine  right  of  Presby terial 
government.  The  question  was — Whether  many  con- 
gregations may,  and  by  divine  institution  ought,  to  be 
under  .one  Presbyterial  government  t  After  a  debate 
which  occupied  thirty  days,  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Inde- 
pendents entered  their  dissent,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the 
losing  party,  complained  of  unfair  usage. 

This  religious  effervescence  produced  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences. The  Commissioners,  sitting  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  had  carried,  by  a  minority,  Presbyterian 
government,  and  adopted  the  existing  Church  standards. 
But  the  laity — ^the  people,  were  far  ttom  being  of  one 
mind.  Mark  one  effect  of  the  Assembly's  debates  and 
decisions, — 

About  the  time  when  the  Westminster  Assembly  sat 
down,  there  were  very  few  Dissenters  in  England, — and 
these  were  chiefly  Independents,  who  had  no  regular 
churches,  but  went  about  the  coimtry  disseminating 
their  opinions ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  during 
the  civil  war,  they  sprung  up  and  multiplied  in  the  most 
appalling  numbers.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these 
Sectaries  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Besides  Papists 
and  Prelatists,  the  only  opponents  with  whom  our  Scots 
Presbyterians  had  to  contend,  there  arose  in  England 
Independents  and  Brownists  of  all  degrees,  Biillenarians, 
Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Familists,  Seek- 
ers, Perfectists,  Socinians,  Arians,  Antiscripturists,  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,  Ranters,  Beheminists,  Quakers,  and  a 
host  of  other  sects,  nameless  and  numberless.  Errors 
of  every  possible  shade,  heresies  the  most  monstrous, 
and  blasphemies  the  most  revolting,  were  daily  propa- 
gated ;  and  the  kingdom  was  convulsed  in  a  religious 
fully  as  much  as  in  a  political  sense. 
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Alanned  at  this  prodigious  inorease  of  sects  and  bere- 
BieSy  the  Presbyterians  implored  the  Parliament  to  tus 
meam  to  arreit  the  current,  by  a  formal  condemnation 
of  them ;  and,  abote  all,  by  erecting  the  diioipllns  of 
ike  Church,  tDtth  fuU  power  to  proceed  against  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  Without  this  sanction, 
tiieir  authority  wonld  have  been  disregarded,  and  the 
sentences  of  their  courts  might  be  roTorsed  by  an  appeal 
to  Parliament,  which  claimed  the  supreme  jurisdiction. 
The  Parliament,  howeyer,  now  under  the  influence  of 
the  Independent  leaders,  refused  to  adopt  any  such  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  proposal  was,  that  all 
parties  joined  against  the  Presbyterians.  This  coalition 
formed  the  only  bond  of  union  among  the  motley  swarm 
of  the  Sectaries,  and  the  motto  inscribed  on  their  banner 
'WnB—TolenUion,  and  Liberty  of  Conscience.  Disagree- 
ing about  everything  else,  they  all  united  in  desiring 
fhll  liberty  to  preach  and  propagate  their  own  opinions ; 
though  even  about  this  there  were  differences  of  opinion. 

Some  advanced  the  principle,  that 

*  it  is  the  will  and  command  of  Ood,  that,  since  the  oom- 
ing  of  his  Son,  a  permission  of  the  most  Paganish,  Jew- 
ish, Turkish,  or  Antiohristian  consoienoes  and  worships 
be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations.*' 

Tlie  Presbyterians  were  shocked  at  such  a  principle, 
which  seemed  eversive  of  all  religion ;  and  some  of  them, 
in  their  seal  against  it,  condemned  and  reprobated  the 
doetrine  of  toleration  in  terms  which  now  appear  to  ns 
overstfained  and  indefensible 

These  unhappy  contests  about  toleration  created  jea- 
lousies between  the  Parliament  and  the  Presbyterian 
party,  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
eovenanted  cause  in  England ;  the  Sectaries  prevailed 
in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
promote  unity  and  peaoe ;  and  the  English  Presbyterians 
fell  in  the  noble  but  fruitless  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  errors  and  divisions  which  still  overspread  that  coun- 
try, and  which,  having  found  their  way  into  Scotland^ 
eontinue  to  distract  our  peace,  to  disgrace  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  our  national 
prosperity.  So  much  for  our  not  adhering  to  the  Refor- 
mation so  auspiciously  begun,  and  violating  that  solemn 
compact  by  which  the  three  nations  were  bound  to  pro- 
secute it ! 

The  Sectaries  had  their  own  opinion  about  the  unity 
and  peace  offered  them — unity  and  peace,  but  on  what 
conditions !  The  Emperor  of  Russia  offers  the  Poles 
unity  and  peace.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Parliament  <^to  arrest  the 
current ! "  Was  ^  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  with  fhll 
power  to  proceed  against  them  [the  Sectaries]  according 
to  the  law  of  Christ,*'  not  sufficient !  What  right  had 
Parliament  to  interfere,  if  the  Church  had  all  the  power ! 
We  waive  the  right  which  *the  laws  of  Christ"  gave  to 
Presbyterians  to  proceed  against  other  sects,  or  rather 
against  all  that  were  too  weak  to  set  them  at  defiance. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  M'Crie  is  not  one  of  those  Pres- 
byterian ministers  who  would  "  trinket "  with  Prelacy, 
like  some  of  our  most  notable  non-intrusionists. 

These  dry  controversial  crusts  are  not  among  the 
savoury  morsels  of  the  work.  Its  beauty,  its  interest, 
consists  in  being  a  sort  of  modemlsed  Hind  let  Loose,  and 
Cloud  of  Witnesses.  It  is  a  history  of  the  troubles  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  noble  resistance  of  the  Covenanters, 
represented  in  pictures,  and  nacrated  in  anecdotes,  tradi- 
tional, or  found  in  their  books ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
not  very  careftilly  sifted ;  but  ftill  of  charaeier,  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  truth  and  genuineness  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in 
the  letter. 

Scrivenorg  History  of  the  Irwt  Trade,    1  vol.  8vo. 

Smith,  £lder»  &  Co. 
A  branch  of  national  industry  and  commerce,  i!^  such 


merited  a  systematic  history.  Mr.  Seriveiior's  Hisiozy 
is  written  with  elaborate  research  and  anxious  caie,asd 
goes  into  and  ezhausta  the  entire  subject.  He  imaginw 
that  the  Britons  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  iron  from 
the  Phosnicians,  who  came  to  Britain  for  tin,  many  cen- 
turies befbre  the  Romans  invaded  tlie  island.  Hie  eoa- 
jecture  is  not  improbable.  But  not  only  ia  Udft  a  bistcay 
of  the  British  iron  trade,  but  of  that  of  every  other  Slate 
where  iron  is  found  and  wrought; — France,  ^»ain,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  application  of  steam-power  to  the  smelting 
of  iron-ore,  by  rendering  coal  available,  where  previously 
only  wood  charcoal  could  be  used  with  advantage,  has 
wrought  an  amazing  revolution  in  the  trade. 

The  work  is  full  of  details  and  tables,  and  must  be 
considered  indispensable  to  every  one  connected  with 
the  trade;  though  it  contains  numerous  curious  facts 
besides  the  general  history,  which  are  full  of  interest  to 
common  readers.  Specimens  of  these  we  should  hare 
liked  to  quote,  had  our  space  permitted. 

The  Book  of  the  Bastiles,-  or.  The  HiOory  of  the 

Working  of  the  Nem  Poor  Law.      By  G.  R. 

Wythen  Baxter. 

The  author  of  this  bulky  volume  has  been  an  actire 
agitator  against  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  is,  howeT«r, 
one  of  those  writers  whose  scurrilous  and  flippant  style 
of  advocacy  must  injure  any  cause.  In  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  New  Poor  Law  there  has  been,  we  make  bo 
question,  much  harshness ;  and  much  hardship  may  hivv 
been  experienced  by  its  unfortunate  objecta.  That  the 
principle  of  the  law  is  in  many  respects  faulty,  seeia.' 
now  to  be  generally  admitted  ;  as  bit  by  bit  it  is  ia 
course  of  alteration ;  and  must  be  much  further  modi£M. 
This  volume  requires  the  less  notice,  as  the  letters  wfai:k 
it  contains  have  all  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper; 
and  the  rest  of  the  Book  of  the  Bastiles,  much  of  it  c^m- 
ous  matter  enough — painful  or  revolting  as  the  revela- 
tions are — has  been  compiled  f^m  the  newspapers.  Bet 
one-half  of  it  would  have  better  served  the  purpose  em- 
templated  by  the  author.  This  is  less  a  pit j,  than  that  ^ 
much  of  the  original  portion  should  have  been  writtea 
in  a  style  of  coarse  invective,  which  will  prevent  many 
persons  from  reading  what  is  really  nsefnl  and  com- 
mendable in  it.  What  are  the  Tories  now  about  to  ds 
with  the  Poor  Law!  To  support  Mr.  Roebnck*s  motioo, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  annihilaCioB  of 
those  monsters,  the  Commissioners — ^that  among  oihrr 
things,  for  it  is  not  alone  sufficient.    And  what  next ! 

EUen  Braye;  or.  The  Fortme-TOkr:  in  S  vd& 

Saunders  &  OUey. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  noveL  It  seta  «nt  Hke 
a  juvenile  moral  tale — piooeeda  like  a  mnrvdUves  ro- 
mance, and  ends  like  a  novel  of  i^hionable  life ;  eerrp- 
sponding  with  not  one  of  the  expectations  it  has  raised. 

Fortune -TeUing  is  no  longer  one  of  the  dai^n 
against  which  society  requires  to  be  wanedy  bat  it  is  oa 
fortune-telling  thai  the  moral  of  the  latter  part  af  the 
diq'ointed  tale  turns.  It,  moreover,  o«trag«a  all  pr»* 
bability  ;  and  yet  it  Is  readable  enou^,  tiiongk  a  mstX 
unattist-like  production. 

Elements  of  Perspective  Drawing,    By  Augustus 
Deacon.    With  lUuBirativa  Plates. 

A  nsefhl  elementary  work  to  students,  and  in  Mhoc^f 


vast  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  the  lion  trade,  well  I  where  drawing  is  scientifically  taught 
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ProeeeHngB  «/  th€  GUmrat  AnH-Slacery  Ctmven- 
turn,  held  in  London^  in  Jttne^  1840. 
At  pTMent  w  Merely  aanoiuMe  this  Report;  tot  as 
it  forms  a  balky  yoluiiie  opon  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  luilverMl  bmaani^,  we  propose  to  return  to  it,  and 
to  aaalyie  the  most  important  portion  of  its  contents. 
This  Gonrentieawas  attended  by  deputies  from  different 
countries. 

NEW  POEMS  AND  DRAMAS. 

Moon^s  Poetical  Works*    Volume  X. 

This  work  is  now  oomfdetod.  The  last  yolum^  has 
been  eked  out  by  the  prose  poem  of  ^  The  £pie9rean;'' 
and  its  natoral  sequel,  the  poem  of  ^Aleiphron."  A  good 
many  poems,  vriiich  now  first  appear,  are  interwoT«n  with 
^  The  Epienrean.''  As  some  space  has  been  allotted  to 
the  muse  of  Moore  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  num- 
ber of  Tatty  our  present  duty  is  limited  to  the  externals 
of  a  work,  than  which,  none  more  simply  elegant  is  to 
be  fonnd  among  the  literary  hijoutari*  of  drawing-room 
tables  in  the  year  1841.  And  it  must  long  occupy  the 
same  laTonred  station;  qMurkling  on  gilded  bmckets, 
nestling  under  silken  cushions,  lying  on  the  lap  of  beauty 
and  Inxnry ;  for  idien  will  there  be  another  poet  to  push 
the  author  of  LoUa  EoM,  the  Fud^  Fcmily,  and  the 
Iridi  Mdodiegf  from  his  niche!  There  is  yet  another 
pretty  frontispiece  and  yignette  to  this  volume;  but  we 
bad  promised  ourselTee  a  portrait  of  the  author  instead, 
in  the  closing  Tolnme ;  and  take  leave  to  grumble,  since 
pictorial  embeilishments  were  employed,  that  this  only  is 
wanting. 

Original  Poems  and  Songs.    By  James  Lemon. 

This  is  an  humble  west  country  bard;  a  region  teeming 
with  poetical  artisans.  His  pieces  are  all  of  average 
merit;  and  a  few  of  them  sweet  and  tender,  such  as  the 
Mother^i  Lament,  and  the  lines  on  hearing  a  Bobin  sing- 
ing. One  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  the  Cottage,  is 
pleasantly  descriptive  of  Scottish  rural  manners.  We 
like  Mr.  Lemon's  choice  of  subjects :  he  has  a  **  Lament 
of  the  Guardian  Genius  of  the  Loudon  Family  for  the 
Death  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings;"  and  <*  Hardie  and 
Baird^s  Lament  after  the  Battle  of  Bonnymuir." 

BecitaHons  qf  the  Pupils  at  Cav^  House  School. 

A  selection  of  pieces  for  a  school  exhibition;  in  which 
Master  Heath  spoke  the  Prologue,  and  obtained  a  ml^er 
medal ;  Master  Goring  recited  the  Butterfly's  Ball;  and 
Master  Ray  personated  Sir  James  Graham,  in  a  Par- 
liamentary debate,  very  cleverly  managed,  and  gained 
the  gold  medal.  This  is  not  very  important  to  the  world 
in  general ;  though  the  colleotion  of  pieces  aifords 
teaehers  some  good  specimens  for  such  exhibitions. 

Mjjitinuzii,  a  TnAOBOY.  By  George  Stephens.— This 
persevering  writer  assails  the  public  as  the  widow,  in 
the  Gospel,  did  the  unjust  judge.  His  importunity  must 
succeed  some  time.  No  damnation  damps  him;  and  he 
does  not  yfuA  a  certain  kind  of  merit. 

Napolbon  PonnuTBD,  an  Epic  Pobm,  in  Six  Cantos. 
^This  should  run— <*  To  be  published  in  six  cantos,"  as 
the  first  only  has  appeared.  Napoleon  is  no  hero  to  this 
versifier. 

PosMs  from  Hie  German  of  Wilbxlh  Zimmebman, 
with  OniGiiTAL  PoBMS.  By  Aletes. — The  translator— a 
young  graduate  of  Oxford— accidentally  met  the  Germ^ 


poet,  whose  works  he  has  ^  done  into  English,'*  at 
TUbigen.  Zimmerman's  poems  are  unknown  in  England^ 
and  Aletes  considered  them  worthy  of  obtaining  an 
English  dress.  The  original  pieces  of  the  translator  are 
of  as  much  mark  as  the  poems  of  Zimmerman. 

The  Fate  of  M'Quillak  and  0'Neili.'s  Dauohtsr, 
with  other  Poems  and  Songs.  By  David  Herbison;  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author. — We  have  here  an  humble  bard 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  literary 
friends  and  patrons,  has  been  induced  to  collect  his  pieces 
into  a  volnme,  for  the  amusement  of  his  £riends  and 
neighbours.  David  Herbison  would  be  no  great  mitrve). 
among  the  tunefol  hand-loom  weaveis  of  Scotland,  but 
in  Ireland  he  must  be  a  prodigy ;  and,  as  such,  we  bopo 
the  good  folks  of  Ulster  will  regard  and  encourage  him. 
He  deserves  well  of  Scotland.  He  has  written  an  elegy 
on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  lines  to  the  memory  of  James 
Hogg,  who  is  moreover  his  fivrourite  author.  He  ad- 
mires Allan  Bamsay  more  than  Robert  Bums;  and  if, 
on  the  whole,  no  great  poet,  he  is  certainly  one  of  those 
men  that  Ireland  would  be  the  better  for  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  produce  in  much  greater  numbers. 

The  Siorm  and  othb&  Poeiie.  By  Francis  Bennoch. 
— Tins  is  a  London  publication;  but  the  author  must  bo 
either  from  the  ''north  countrie"  or  fr^m  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  volume  oontains  several  songs  in  the 
Scottish  dialeet,  possessing  considerable  merit. 


PERIODICAL  AND  SERIAL  WORKS. 

Volume  IV.  Tttler's  History  of  Sootlawd. — ^The 
volume  Just  issued  contains  the  reigns  of  James  the 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth.  It  abounds  in  incident  and 
interest;  these  having  been  tumultuary  reigns,  when  no 
king  died  in  his  bed.  The  Appendix,  consisting  of  such 
Notes  and  Illustrations  as  are  too  long  to  be  engrossed 
in  the  regular  narrative,  is  not  the  least  valuable  por- 
tion of  this  History. 

Part  I.  The  Sonos  of  Charles  Diedim,  Chronolo- 
gically arbakged;  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Critical, 
and  the  Music  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Melodies. 
— This  must  be  a  good  and  desirable  work  to  all  true 
Englishmen.  It  is  printed  in  the  handsome  style  in 
which  one  likes  to  see  an  edition  of  a  truly  national 
and  indeed  a  standard  work.  A  Memoir  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  last  Part,  by  which  time  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  of  Diedin.  Part  I.  has  a  well-en- 
graved Portrait  of  the  jovial  and  tender  lyrist;  for  Dib- 
din  was  both. 

Part  XIL  M'Culloch's  Geographical  and  Statisti- 
cal Dictionary. 

Part  VIII.  Brandb's  Diciiovart  of  SaEMCE,  Litsra* 
tore,  and  Art. 

Part  lY.  Maltb  Bruh  and  Balbi'e  Stbtbic  of  Geo- 
oraphy,  abridged. 

P^    II.     WaTEBEION'S    CYCLOPBDU    of    C0MMERC»» 

Mercamtilb  Law,  and  Finahcs. 

No.  17.  Savage's  DicnovASY  of  Printivg. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bbituh  and  Fobuon  Anti- 
Slavery  SoaETY. 

No.  1.  The  ABciLaoLOGisT,  and  Journal  of  Avn^VA- 

RIAN  SaHMCB. 

Nos.  6, 7.  Garmnbr's  Miscellany. 
Nos.  7,  8.  Governesses;  or  Modern  Education. 
Part  I.  The  Domestic  DicnoNAnv;  by  Gibbons  Merle. 
No.  9.  Animals*  Fuend;  or  the  Progress  of  Hu- 
manity. 
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No.  9.  PniLOSOpnic  Nuts;  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Things. 

Part  V.  Thornton's  History  of  British  India. 

Part  VIII.  Chahd£rs*s  Information  for  the  People. 
— Zoologtf, 

Part  XXVIII.  Magazine  of  SasNCB. 

Part  XXXVI.  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspearb. — 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Part  XXVIII.  Tyas's  Illustrated  Shakspearb. — 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Smith's  Standard  Library, — ^The  Poetical  Works 
of  Pope. — A  complete  and  accurate  edition,  in  the  well- 
known  style  of  this  elegant  and  popular  series — ^for  one 
crown. 

Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
Smith's  Standard  Library. 

Life  and  Exploits  of  Commodore  Napier,  chiefly  by 
Himself. — This  is  a  pamphlet  to  serve  the  hour.  The 
part  of  it  contributed  by  Captain  N^>ier,  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  Gazette, 

A  Descant  on  the  New  Postage  Law. — This  is  writ- 
ten by  some  blockhead  of  a  Tory,  who  is  indignant  at 
the  cheap  postage,  and  who  fancies  himself  vastly  witty — 
a  ^  mighty  joker."  Why  may  not  those  persons  who  de- 
spise the  penny  stamp  be  indulged  with  a  shilling  one 
to  prove  their  superior  gentility  ;  as  there  are  boxes  at 
public  places  for  "  the  better  orders,"  and  a  cheap  pit 
and  gallery  for  the  mobility  ;  and  first,  second,  and  third 
class  trains  on  railroads!  By  all  means  let  those  who 
consider  the  penny  rate  of  postage  low,  be  permitted 
to  pay  for  their  letters  as  before,  only  no  saving  the 
penny — ^no  franking.  This  person,  who  is  ^  out  of  trade," 
as  he  takes  pains  to  inform  us,  is  shocked  at  every  knave 
now  using  an  envelope  like  his  betters ;  and  cannot  re- 


ceive **  a  letter  brought  five  hundred  oules  for  a  penny, 
without  blushing." 

The  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  the  CoNsnTcnax 
and  Management  of  Assurances,  Bankuco,  and  other 
Joint  Stock  Companies.  By  Swinton  Bonlt,  Secretaiy 
to  the  Liverpool  Fire  and  Life  Assuraiice  Company.— 
This  pamphlet  suggests  improvements  wotthy  of  coa- 
sideratioii. 

Practical  Suggestions  on  Church  Reform.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hintoa. 

Remonstrance  and  Warning  against  holding  Com- 
munion  with  Ministen  deposed  by  the  General  Asaeably 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  issued  by  order  of  the  As- 
sembly, by  the  late  Moderator,  Dr.  Gordon. — An  ^m- 
tkema  Maranatka — a  Bull,  or  a  broadside,  dxxected 
against  all  those  ministers  who  have  sympathised,  er 
may  sympathise  with  their  brethren,  the  deposed  Slntb- 
bogie  Ministers. 

CORN  LAW  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Corn  Laws  of  England.  By  M.  Von  Raomer.— 
This  is  a  voice  from  Prussia  against  the  monstrons  sys- 
tem existing  in  this  country.  The  pamphlet  is  an  in- 
telligent and  able  one.  It,  however,  oontains  nothing 
that  is  original  to  persons  in  this  country  eonvenaat 
with  the  subject,  but  yet  may  be  of  much  use,  from  show- 
ing what  is  thought  of  the  Com  Laws  by  well-infiinBed 
foreigners. 

Second  Letter  to  the  Agriculturisis  of  the  Cocnty 
of  Salop.  By  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.— An  argumeat 
against  the  Com  Laws  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

The  Corn  Laws  Considered  in  their  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, and  Results  ;  a  good  article,  from  the  Britvk 
and  Foreign  QHatieHy,  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet. 
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The  Tories  are  again  foirly  reinstated  in  power.  The 
Cabinet  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  1834,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham.  On 
Friday,  the  3d  September,  the  late  Ministers  delivered 
up  their  seals  of  office  at  Claremont,  and  they  were 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  new  Ministry,  who  were  in 
attendance.  Both  Houses  assembled  on  Monday  the 
13th  September,  alter  an  adjournment  of  a  week  to 
give  time  for  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry.  The 
Conservatives  took  their  seats  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House,  and  the  Whigs  on  the  Opposition  Benches. 
Of  the  policy  of  the  new  Idinistry  nothing  has  yet  trans- 
pired. From  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  it  appears  that  he  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  do,  and  means  to  consider  about 
it  till  next  year.  He  stated  that  he  is  to  adopt 
the  estimates  as  framed  by  the  late  Biinistry;  that 
temporary  provision  must  be  made  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue,  amounting  to  two-and-a-half  millions ; 
and  that  £80,000  or  £90,000  would  be  required  for 
warming  and  ventilating  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  great  difficulty  is  the  deficiency  of  the  reve- 
nue. A  tax  on  incomes  of  three  hundred  a-year  is 
talked  of;  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  likely  to 
pass,  even  were  it  proposed  to  Parliament.  Doubling  or 


trebling  the  penny  postage  is  said  also  to  be  in  eontca- 
plation.  That  is  a  measure,  which,  besides  boiiig  exesed- 
ingly  unpopular,  would  not  yield  probably  ba]f«-mii- 
lion,  for  even  the  old  rates  of  late  yean  never  pio- 
dnoed  a  miUion  and  a  half.  We  have  little  dovbt  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  regrets  his  opponents  did  not  canr 
their  measure  for  imposing  an  Ss.  duty  on  wbc«i  bctee 
resigning  office.  For  instead  of  reoeiving  only  £7S,0OS 
for  the  million  and  a  half  of  quarters  which  kaTe  recot- 
ly  been  taken  out  of  bond,  £600,000  would  hRve  aocned 
from  this  single  source.  A  few  of  the  Liberals  ssem 
disposed  to  give  the  Tories  a  fiur  trial  before  adoptisg 
'active  measures  of  hostility;  but  the  general  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  that  they  have  been  already  soficieBtiy 
tried,  and  that  no  good  or  liberal  meaaore  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  With  such  a  majority,  however,  a^ 
they  possess  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (91,)  joiaed  to 
the  absurd  alarm  the  landowners  and  fknaers  geneiallv 
entertain  against  a  revision  of  the  Com  Laws,  we  fear 
that  the  Tory  tenure  of  office  may  be  long  prstnAed, 
notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  the  Queen  to  that  partj; 
for  the  real  Sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  the  Qaees, 
but  the  aristocracy;  and  her  Mi^esty,  as  weU  as  the 
people,  must  submit  to  whatever  they  choose  to  dictsl«, 
until  a  great  extension  of  the  sn&age  shall  take  place,— 
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of  which  extension,  we  confess,  wo  8ce  no  prospect  what- 
ever. In  conaequence  of  the  change  of  ministry,  nearly 
twenty  seats  were  yacated  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  reaction  raised  by  the  Whig 
Press,  all  the  Ministers  were  re-elected  with  hardly  the 
semblance  of  opposition.  In  their  addresses  and  speeches, 
nothing  came  ont  as  to  the  measures  to  be  proposed.  All 
will  remain  in  doubt  till  February  next.  It  is  gratifying, 
howcTer,  to  find  that  Lord  Howick  has  secured  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  Alderman  Thompson,  the  Tory  member 
for  Sunderland,  haying  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
in  order  that  he  might  stand  for  Westmoreland,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  Lord  Lowther's  promotion  to  the  Peer- 
age; the  burgh  was  contested  by  Lord  Howick  and 
Mr.  WoTcrley  Attwood,  when  the  Utter  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  714  to  453.  The  return  of  his  lordship 
is  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House;  and  we  hope  that  the  example  of  the  electors  of 
Sanderland,  who  now  return  two  Liberals,  will  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country.  At  Bradford,  a  yacancy 
occurred  by  the  death  of  Mi,  Lister,  a  Liberal;  the 
candidates  were,  Mr.  Busfield,  Whig,  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Tory :  and  the  former  was  elected  by  526  to  522. 


ENGLAND. 

County  Courts. — On  the  27th  August,  a  bill  yras  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  read  a  first 
time,  for  remodelling  the  County  Courts  in  England.  At 
present  the  under  sheriff  presides  over  these  courts,  and 
he  has  been  found  in  many  instances  unfit  for  the  duty. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  to  appoint  25  judges  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  salaries  varying  from  £800  to 
£1500, — all  of  them  either  to  be  barristers  of  seven,  or 
attomies  of  ten  years'  standing.  The  salaries  appear  to 
Qs  to  be  too  high,  and  the  number  of  judges  too  small  for 
so  extensive,  rich,  and  populous  a  country.  We,  in  Scot- 
land, have  48  sheriff-substitutes,  and  certainly  not  above 
two  or  three  of  them  could  be  dispensed  with,  without  in- 
convenience; besides  justices  of  the  peace,  and  magis- 
trates of  royal  burghs.  The  judges  of  the  English  County 
Courts  are  to  have  summary  jurisdiction  in  personal  ac- 
tions where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  £5; — ^when  above 
that  sum  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  may  call  for  a  jury. 
This  is  as  it  ought  to  be ; — ^trial  by  jury  should  never 
be  resorted  to  without  the  consent  of  at  least  one  of  the 
parties. 

Tab  Slidimo  Scale. — It  appears  very  remarkable 
that  the  landed  interest  and  farmers  should  be  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  sliding  scale  of  com  duties,  now  that 
they  have  had  so  ample  experience  of  its  pernicious 
effects.  By  watching  the  fluctuations  of  the  scale,  the 
com  merchants  pay  a  much  smaller  duty  than  ever  was 
contemplated ;  for  the  average  duty  of  the  whole  wheat 
entered  for  home  consumption,  since  July  1828,  when 
the  sliding  scale  first  came  into  operation,  is  only  5s.  9d., 
and  the  great  proportion  of  it  paid  only  Is.  In  1838, 
nearly  three  millions  of  quarters  were  entered  at  Is. : 
in  1840,  630,000  were  entered  in  one  week  at  2s.  8d. 
Now,  what  would  have  been  thought,  in  1828,  when  the 
existing  law  was  under  discussion,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  9d.  on  foreign  wheat  1 
Assuredly,  at  that  time,  nothing  less  than  20s.  would 
have  been  agreed  to,  as  the  avowed  object  was  to  keep 
the  price  of  British  wheat  at  64s.,  and  at  that  price  the 
sliding  scale  exacts  a  duty  of  23s.  8d.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, merely  the  amount  of  Foreign  grain  brought  in  at  a 
low  duty  which  is  iiguriousto  the  farmer,  but  the  period 
at  which  it  has  been  entered  for  home  consumption.  This 
almost  invariably  happens  immediately  before  or  during 
harvest,  and  thus  the  farmers  are  exposed  to  a  severe 
competition  at  the  only  period  when  they  have  grain  for 
aaXe ;  for,  in  ordinary  years,  very  little  remains  in  their 
bands  after  March.  Thus,  between  July  1828,  and 
^"ebruar^  1829;  1,742;122  quarters  of  Foreign  grain 


were  entered, besides  186,851  cwts.  of  meal  and  flour; 
in  September  1830,  no  less  than  1,274,351  quarters  of 
Foreign  wheat,  at  a  duty  of  3s.  6d. ;  in  the  week  end- 
ing 15th  September  1838,  nearly  three  million  quar- 
ters at  Is.;  in  1839,  the  chief  entries  were  also  in 
September;  in  September  1840,  630,000  quarters  were 
entered  at  28.  8d.;  and  in  September  1841,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  quarters  were  entered  at  Is.  Were 
the  entries  made  during  the  summer,  they  would  affect 
the  com  speculators  chiefly ;  but  in  harvest  they  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  prices  during  the  whole  winter 
and  spring, — ^that  is,  during  the  whole  period  the  farm- 
ers have  anything  to  sell ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sliding  scale,  even  if  fairly  vrrought,  is  most 
pernicious  to  the  fkrmer.  But  that  the  system  is  not 
fairly  vrrought,  we  believe  every  one  is  aware.  In  the 
July  Number  of  this  Magazine,  the  vray  in  which  the 
fictitious  returns  were  made  ifas  explained.  And  the 
returns  of  the  London  market  show  clearly  in  what 
manner  the  ^working  of  the  averages,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  is  managed.  In  August  1838,  the  com 
speculators,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  bond 
the  Foreign  wheat,  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
some  years,  set  about  lowering  the  duty.  In  the  week 
ending  11th  August,  it  was  16s.  8d.,  but  in  the  week 
ending  15th  September,  it  was  reduced  to  Is.  That 
this  reduction  was  in  a  great  measure  fictitious,  is  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  returns.  The  total  arrivals  of 
British  wheat  in  London,  during  the  period,  was  35,553 
quarters,  but  tl^  quantity  returned  as  sold  was  61,138 
quarters.  Then  the  prices  quoted  by  factors,  as  actu- 
ally obtainable  in  London,  varied  from  52s.  to  76s. — tiie 
average  being  62s.  7d. ;  the  average  of  the  fourth,  or 
highest  quality  being  70s.;  yet  the  average  of  all  sorts  of 
wheat  returned  by  the  com  speculators,  was  718. — 8s.  5d. 
above  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  Farther,  to  show 
that  the  returns  were  fictitious,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  six  weeks  immediately  after  the  foil  of  the  duty  to 
Is.  The  arrivals  are  30,161,  and  the  sales,  instead  of 
being  double,  are  very  little  more,  viz.  32,708,  and  the 
price  returned  by  the  speculators  was  3s.  below  the 
price  of  the  best  quality  returned  by  the  com  factors* 
The  same  thing  took  place  in  June,  July,  and  August^ 
last  year,  the  arrivals  being  90,286  and  the  sales  I44)i  65; 
and  the  returns  show  exactly  the  same  difference  in 
price,  and  in  the  arrivals  and  nles  previous  to  and  after 
the  reduction  of  duty  as  they  did  in  1838.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  sliding  scale  is  a  tool  which  com- 
bining speculators  can  use  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of  the  better. 

The  Corh  Laws.— We  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  Associations  are  forming  for  the  Re-^ 
peal  of  the  Com  and  Provision  Lavrs.  The  conference 
at  Manchester  on  the  17th  August,  at  which  nearly  700 
clergymen  attended,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
movement.  Since  their  retum  to  their  respective  resi- 
dences, they  have  been  actively  continuing  tne  agitation 
by  addresses  to  their  congregations.  The  Anti-Bread 
Tax  Circular  has  been,  for  the  last  week  or  two,  filled 
with  accounts  of  these  addresses.  Even  the  Chartists, 
who  have  hitherto  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  LawSj, 
finding  by  dear-bought  experience  the  fallacy  of  the  opi^ 
nion  that  high-priced  food  makes  high  wagesj  have  be« 
gun  to  associate  for  their  repeal.  It  is  remarkable  in-» 
deed,  that  it  has  taken  so  long  a  tine  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  working-cUunes  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  wages 
depends  solely  on  the  supply  and  demand,  and  not  on 
the  price  of  provisions.  Since  1836,  the  price  of  bread 
has  doubled.  It  is  now  2^,  a-ponnd  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  yet  yrages  are  unquestionably  much  lower 
now  than  in  1836.  A  little  calculation  will  pfove 
that  it  is  impossible  wages  can  rise  with  pric«^  If 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  be  taken  M  eighteen 
milliens,  then  at  least  two  mUli<MB8  and  a  balfmufit 
be  operatives  living  on  wages.  Suppose  the  fkmily  of 
each  consumes  eight  quartern  loaves  a-week,  or  416 
a-year,  the  whole  quantity  ooQSum«d  will  be  1040,000,000 
quartem  loaves.  Now,  a  rise  of  3d.  a  loaf  would  raisn 
the  price  of  this  quantity  of  bread  by  thirteen  milliqM 
steriiDg.    Thuj,  to  place  the  working  classes  of  Britaia 
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in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  1836,  their 
employers  must  now  pay  them  thirteen  millions  annually 
of  additional  wages.  We  ask  any  one,  in  whatever  rank 
of  life  he  may  be  placed,  whether  he  believes  that  more 
money  is  paid  in  wages  now  than  five  years  ago  1  Several 
important  Com  Law  Repeal  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Manchester.  At  one  of  these,  on  the  16th  September,  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen  was  agreed  to, praying  her  Majesty 
not  to  prorogue  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  until  they 
have  entered  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  Com  and 
Provision  Laws.  Were  this  example  generally  imitated, 
which  there  is  every  chance  of  its  being,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  £50  Tenants-at-Will. — The  pernicious  effect  of 
the  clause  introduced  into  the  Reform  Act  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos  giving  these  tenants  the  fiunchise,  is 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained. In  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  the  18th  September, 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  these  tenants  are  the  mere  tools 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  that  they  invariably  vote  on  the 
same  side  with  their  landlords.  The  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  returned  to  the  present  Parliament 
137  Tories  and  only  22  Reformers.  In  these  counties, 
out  of  479,657  voters,  no  fewer  than  180,804,  or  two- 
fifths,  are  £50  occupiers;  and  it  was  solely  owing  to  the 
voters  of  this  class  that  Lord  Milton  and  Lord  Morpeth 
were  defeated  in  the  contest  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  at  last  election ;  for  they  had  a  majority  of 
several  hundreds  when  the  £50  tenants  are  deducted. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
cause  has  operated  against  the  Liberal  party  in  other 
counties.  We  suspect  it  must ;  for  while  the  Tories  in 
the  English  and  Welsh  counties  are  to  tiie  Whigs  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one,  in  the  Scotch  the  proportion  is 
only  two  to  one.  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  other  Radical 
members  gave  their  support  to  the  Chandos  clause,  be- 
cause it  extended  the  suffrage;  but  the  only  effect  of  it 
fs  now  shown  to  be  to  throw  the  county  representation 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy;  for  where 
Whig  representatives  are  returned,  it  is  only  because 
Whig  landowners  predominate  over  Tory  in  the  elec- 
toral district.  We  doubt  if  the  Ballot  would  cure  this 
evil;  the  only  remedy  is  disfranchisement. 

PRQTEcnoif  TO  Agriculture. — The  effect  of  protect- 
ing agriculture  by  excluding  foreign  food,  has  been 
to  prevent  the  advancement  of  the  art.  A  small  pro- 
portion only  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  properly  cul- 
tivated ;  and  even  in  the  most  advanced  districts  much 
has  yet  to  be  done.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  bones,  rape-cake,  and  other  manures,  have  been 
extensively  used ;  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  arable 
land  has  yet  been  subjected  to  the  system  of  tile,  or  fre- 
qnent  draining — one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  agriculture.  Deep-soil 
ploagfaing,  BO  essential  where  there  is  a  retentive  sub- 
iM>il — and  probably  four-fifths  of  the  land  in  the  three 
kingdoms  are  in  that  situation — ^has  hardly  been  tried 
by  any  one  but  its  inventor,  Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  would  be  to  stimulate  the  farmers.  At  pre- 
sent a  mode  of  cultivation,  by  which  the  produce  is  in- 
Areased  50  or  100  per  cent.,  may  exist  in  one  district  for 
kalf  a  century,  while  the  old  defective  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  another  not  ten  miles  off.  Thus,  in  many  parts 
0f  England,  turnips  are  sown  broad  cast,  and  the  pro- 
dace  varies  from  five  to  fifteen  tons  an  acre — ^the  latter 
being  reckoned  a  very  good  crop — while  a  good  crop  of 
drilled  white  turnips  will  produce  from  25  to  30  tons. 
Jlfr^  M'Culloch  calculates  that  England  and  Wales  pro- 
duce annually  12,350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  he 
estimates  the  average  per  acre  at  only  26  bushels;  while 
in  Nortbnmberland,  and  the  south  eastern  part  of  Scot- 
land, 86  bushels  is  considered  an  indifferent  crop,  and 
40  is  quite  common.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tiie  acreable  produce  could  be  raised  as  high  in  Elngland 
as  in  Scotland ;  but,  suppose  it  only  raised  from  26  to  32 
bushels,  we  would  be  rendered  quite  independent  of  any 
foreign  supply,  for  this  would  give  us  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  adtUtional  quarters  of  wheat — a  much  greater 
quantity  than  that  entered  for  home  consamption  in 


ordinary  years.  But,  besides,  by  far  too  great  a  ftvf»- 
tion  of  the  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  pasture ;  and 
much  valuable  soil  is  wasted  from  the  frequency  of 
small  enclosures,  sometimes  not  containing  above  aa 
acre  or  two,  sorronnded  with  ttrag^ing  and  ill-kept 
hedges.  Drainingy  the  chief  of  ac;riiniltaial  iapiove- 
ments,  and  without  which  all  others  are  futUe,  ii  hardly 
practised.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  England, 
four  horses  are  used  often  in  ploughing  the  lighti^t 
soils,  while  the  heaviest  clay  lands  in  Scotland  an 
ploughed  with  two.  The  additional  pair  of  borwa,  with 
their  driver^  cannot  be  pat  down  at  less  than  £60  a- 
year,  and,  in  many  c^aes,  the  money  absolutely  thrown 
away  in  this  manner  must  be  equal  to  the  rent.  Whu 
is  it  that  causes  so  many  and  so  rapid  improTements  ia 
our  manufactures,  but  the  keen  competition  not  only  of 
the  other  numuikctnrers  in  this  conntry,  but  of  fbreiga- 
ers !  How  long  eonld  a  mannlactnror  cany  oo  bssinesi 
did  he  reject  ajl  recent  improvement,  and  enploy  the 
same  machinery  that  was  in  use  half  a  centnry  agot 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  EngEsh 
farmers  cultivate  the  land  in  the  same  style  their  grand- 
fathers did.  One  great  advantage,  in  remoring  the  pro- 
hibition agikinat  Sm  importation  of  OAttle  and  sheep, 
would  be  the  improvement  of  our  native  breeda.  Tlte 
whole  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  has  arisen  froa 
the  introduction  of  merino  sheep ;  but  these  never  codU 
have  been  introduced  had  not  George  III.  imported  i 
few  of  that  breed,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  aad 
from  the  royal  stock  Mr.  M' Arthur  obtained  the  sheep 
he  carried  with  him  to  New  South  Wales.  It  is  pie- 
tended  that  the  provision  laws  must  be  kept  up  to  in- 
demnify the  landowners  for  the  exclusive  bmtleBS  said 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.  It  has  been  again  and  again 
shown  that  they  do  not  pay  any  exclusive  taxes.  ¥at 
example — one  that  is  often  pointed  out  is  the  land  tax. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  inhabitaots  of  towas 
pay  land  tax  as  well  as  the  owners  of  laad,  and  that 
the  land  tax  was  fixed,  at  the  Union  in  1707,  ^  tvo 
millions  for  England,  and  £48,000  for  Seotlaad,  aad  hai 
never  been  increased  since,  though  rents  have  risen  firoa 
ten  to  fifteen  fold.  But,  besides,  no  person  whose  estate 
has  been  purchased  since  the  Union,  has  any  reason  to 
compUin  of  the  land  tax ;  for  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
burthens,  are  invariably  taken  into  view  in  the  pnrchaK* 
and  a  corresponding  deduction  made  from  the  pri«». 
The  land  tax  paid  by  British  land-owaers  is  only  a 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  revenae,-T-a  merp  trifle  eonpaicd 
with  that  of  other  countries.  In  Austria,  oat  of  thirteen 
millions  of  revenue,  five  are  paid  by  the  land  t^T  Is 
France,  twelve  milUons  out  of  forty  are  raised  in  th» 
same  way.  In  Prassia,  Denmark,  and  other  eontiacaul 
states,  from  a  ifuid  to  a  fourth  of  the  wh^  levenac  is 
raised  by  a  direct  tax  on  land.  Yet  in  noet  of  thecs 
states,  the  duty  on  grain  imported  is  a  mer*  trifle,  aad 
in  not  one  of  them  is  the  importation  of  live  Gat(le»  sheep, 
&c.,  prohibited. 

SCOTLAND. 
HoLYnooi>HODSB.~We  are  glad  to  obeerve  that  Mr. 
Black  has  brought  under  the  notioe  of  the  Tows  Coaacl 
the  exorbitant  charges  made  ibr  exhibiting  the  apart- 
ments of  Holyroodhouse.  By  the  usual  method  of  sab- 
diriding  the  labour  of  exhibition,  and  handing  over  the 
visiter  from  one  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  durf 
apartments  for  less  than  10s.  6d.  This  is  the  mote  is- 
tolerable,  because  it  appears  from  ^  **  Beport  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  obtaining  free  admifiaea 
to  national  monuments  and  public  ediftcesy**  &c  ix^ 
dated  24  th  June,  1840,  of  which  committee  Mr.  Home 
was  chairman,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  ia  answer  to 
a  request  by  the  chairman  for  the  gratnitens  *^—?agL» 
of  the  public  to  Holyroodhouse,  stated—*'  September  2S, 
1839,-— I  wrote  to  my  deputy-keeper  there,  that  t  dieeM 
never  sanction  the  right  of  any  demand  fiir  seeing  the 
Abbey,  and  that  no  demand  mnst  be  made,  leaviag  td 
the  discretion  of  those  who  visited  the  palace  to  act  as 
they  thought  proper."  This  is,  howevw ,  a  very  nasa- 
tis&ctory  footing  on  which  to  leave  matters.  It  woeJd 
be  much  better  to  exaet  •  fixed  ht  of  snail 
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and  we  hftre  little  dovbt  that  such  a  fee  would  be  found 
more  prodnetiye  than  the  present  exorbitant  demand. 
The  prodnctiyeneee  of  small  fees  has  been  shown  ye^ 
elearly  in  the  case  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  18d7» 
the  fee  was  ^.;  there  were  10,200  Tisiters  that  year; 
gross  receipts,  iSlO^O.  In  1838  it  was  reduced  to  Is., 
and  the  naraber  of  yisiters  rose  to  40,000;  gross  receipts, 
£2000.  And  from  May  1839  to  May  1840,  the  fee  hay- 
ing been  reduced  to  6d.,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
80,000  yisiters,  yielding  double  the  receipts  which  the 
28.  fee  raised.  It  has  been  well  ascertained  that  no  dan- 
ger is  likely  to  arise  to  the  objects  exhibited  from  the 
greatest  throng  of  yisiters.  The  Palace  of  Hampton 
Court  is  now  exhibited  gratuitously,  and  it  is  yisited  by 
about  120,000  persons  annually,  the  greater  proportion 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday:  and  about  the  half 
of  the  whole  number  in  July  and  August.  The  Na- 
tional Gallery  was  yisited  in  1839  by  397,000  persons. 
The  Norwich  Museum  has  had  6000  yisiters  a-day,  prin-< 
cipally  of  the  lower  orders,  500  being  admitted  at  once, 
and  remaining  half-an-hour  at  a  time ;  but  neither  in  these 
nor  in  the  numerous  other  instances  of  the  gratuitous 
exhibitions  of  museums  and  paintings  throughout  Eng- 
land do  we  hear  of  any  damage  being  done.  But  eyen 
where  exhibitions  haye  been  opened  gratuitously  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way.  For  example^  an  order  of  a  Town 
Councillor  must  be  had  to  see  the  collection  of  pictures 
by  Sir  William  Erskine  of  Tory  in  the  College ;  as  if  Sir 
William  had  left  his  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Town 
CouneO  and  their  fHends,  and  not  of  the  public  gene- 
rally. Tickets  in  like  manner  must  be  obtained  to  see 
the  Regalia  in  the  Castle;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  uncalled-for  regulations  haye  preyented  many, 
especially  of  the  lower  classes,  fVom  seeing  the  pictures 
and  regalia.  We  cannot  close  this  subject  without  again 
pointing  out  the  gross  iigustice  perpetrated  on  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  by  their  exclusion  from  the  East  Prince's 
Street  Gardens.  They  were  public  property,  or,  at  least, 
the  public  had  numerous  seryitudes  at  road,  bleaching 
clothes,  and  otherwise,  oyer  them,  of  which  they  could 
not  be  depriyed.  At  the  time  they  were  shut  up,  it  was 
always  held  out,  that  they  were  again  to  be  opened  up 
when  the  trees  had  got  up  a  little;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieye  they  will  oyer  be  opened,  unless  the  Town  Council 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  court  of  law. 

Railway  from  Newcastle  to  Edinbubgh. — We  are 
glad  to  iind  that  a  Railway  is  likely  to  be  made  from 
England  to  Edinburgh,  by  the  east  coast.  On  the  7th 
of  September,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
North  of  England  Railway  was  held  at  Darlington,  at 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolyed  to  form  a  new  Com- 
pany, to  issue  shares  to  the  extent  of  £500,000  to  com- 
plete the  line  fVom  Darlington  to  Newcastle.  The 
original  line  Was  reported  to  be  so  expensiye  as  to  be 
almost  impracticable.  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolyed 
to  continue  the  line  from  Darlington  to  ShincliiTe, 
near  Durham,  about  15  miles;  from  this  point  a  line 
will  be  formed  a  little  to  the  east  for  a  distance  of  seyen 
miles,  where  it  will  join  the  Stanhope  and  Brandling 
Junction  Railways,  which  run  to  Gateshead  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tyne,  immediately  opposite  to  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  stated  most  confidently 
that  the  expense  of  the  proposed  line  could  not  exceed 
nor  eyen  equal  £20,000  a-mile,  and  that  the  works  were 
such  as  might  easily  be  executed  within  two  years.  It 
was  stated,  both  in  the  Report  of  the  Engineer  and  by 
seyeral  gentlemen  at  the  meeting,  that  the  extension  of 
the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  to  Newcastle  de- 
cided the  question  whether  the  Railway  communication 
with  Scotland  was  to  take  place  by  the  east  or  west 
coast.  The  line  by  the  east  coast  is  much  less  expen- 
sive than  that  by  the  west;  but,  considering  the  actiyity 
and  influence  of  those  interested  in  the  west  line,  we 
think  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the 
districts  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  east  line  should 
bestir  themseWes  a  little  more  than  they  haye  hitherto 
done.  It  is  obyious  that  not  more  than  one  communi- 
cation by  Railway  with  Scotland  is  likely  to  be  formed 
for  a  great  number  of  years ;  so  that  the  formation  of 


one  line  must,  !a  the  meantiaM)  be  the  ezoluriou  of 
eyery  other. 

IRELAND. 

The  ehange  of  Ministry  has  created  great  diMatisfae* 
tion  in  Ireland.  Both  Liberals  and  Tories  are  disgusteil 
with  the  new  Cabinet,  and  both  yexed  that  so  few  of 
the  loayes  and  fishes  haye  fallen  to  Irishmen.  Nothing 
but  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  now  talked  of.  The  Re- 
peal Association  meets  on  Monday  of  each  week.  In 
order  to  keep  within  the  law,  their  mode  of  action  is  to 
be  by  petition.  A  eommittee  has  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition  fbr  the  RepecJ  of  the 
Union.  Petitions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Corporation 
Refbrm  Bill,  for  an  extension  of  the  Franchise,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Representation,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Tithe-Rent  Charge,  are  to  fbllow  in  suceession. 
Not  a  single  week  is  to  pass  without  petitioning.  But 
0*Connell  adds,— to  make  the  Repeal  successfU,  that 
he  must  haye  fiye  millions  of  Repealers  enrolled  in  the 
Association.  This  shows  that  he  expeots  the  whole  agi- 
tation will  go  for  nothing ;  for  he  knows  he  will  never 
get  fiye  millions  of  Repealers. 

FOREIGN. 

France. — ^There  haye  been  disturbances  at  Toulon, 
and  many  other  places  in  France,  for  which  the  taking 
of  a  census  is  given  as  the  pretext.  At  Clermont- Far- 
rand,  rebellious  movements  took  place  on  the  9th  and 
10th  of  September.  Barricades  were  erected,  the  mili- 
tary fired  on,  and  the  imeute  was  not  put  down  without 
considerable  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  On  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  12th,  cries  of  **  Down  with  Louis  Philippe^— 
down  with  Guizot,"  were  heard  in  various  parts  of  Paris; 
and  next  day,  as  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Nemours,  and 
d'Aumale,  the  king's  three  sons,  were  riding  at  the  head 
of  the  17th  Regiment  of  foot,  (of  which  the  Duke  d'Au- 
male  is  colonel,)  and  had  reached  the  Faubourg  St,  An- 
toine,  a  man  presented  himself  with  two  pistols,  and  fired 
at  the  Dukes.  Only  one  of  the  pistols  went  off".  The  ball 
missed  the  Dukes,  but  severely  wounded  the  horse  of 
Colonel  Le  Vaillant.  The  assassin  was  immediately  ar- 
rested. His  name  is  Nicholas  Pappart,  a  journeyman 
sawyer,  bom  in  the  district  of  the  Vosges,  but  resident 
for  the  last  three  years  in  Paris.  He  has  been  remitted 
to  the  chamber  of  peers  for  trial.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  tried  him  before  the  lowest  court, 
having  competent  jurisdiction,  and  instead  of  a  capital 
sentence,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  pronounced,  to 
sentence  him  to  the  galleys  for  life.  In  the  morbid  state 
of  feeling  at  present  existing  among  the  French,  the  no- 
toriety and  ^clat  which  trials  before  the  peers  and  capi- 
tal sentences  confer  Is  perhaps  the  inducement  to  the 
frequent  attempts  to  commit  assassination,  for  Pappart 
Auld  hardly  expect  to  escape  whether  he  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  or  not. 

China. — Accounts  from  Macao  to  the  10th  of  May 
have  been  received.  Captain  Elliot  seems  to  be  doing 
little  or  nothing,  in  as  far  as  warlike  operations  are  con- 
cerned :  but  notwithstanding  the  threats,  and  even  orders 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  bum  all  the  tea.  Cap- 
tain Elliot  succeeded  in  getting  11,000,000  lbs.  shipped, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity  would  be 
secured  by  the  end  of  May.  This  news  has  haul  the  effect 
of  depressing  the  price  of  tea  in  this  country.  Indignant 
at  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Bocca  Tigris,  the  Emperor 
had  ordered  Keshen,  the  late  imperial  commissioner,  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  Chinese  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canton  was  rapidly  increasing,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
active  preparations  for  continuing  the  warfare  were  go- 
ing on  in  India.  Unless  a  blow  can  be  strock  at  Pekin, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  dispute  may  be  protract- 
ed for  years.  It  is  evident  that  no  progress  towards  its 
settlement  has  yet  been  made. 

America. — Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  SUte  Bank.  This  has  created  great  surprise ; 
for  the  late  President  Harrison  was  elected  owing  al- 
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most  entirely  to  his  being  fkroorable  to  the  institntion 
of  a  State  Bank. 

Trape  and  Manufactures. — Owing  to  the  ahortness 
of  the  stock  and  the  demand  for  Winter  goods,  trade 
has  been  rather  brisker  for  the  last  few  weeks,  but  still 
the  greatest  distress  prevails.  The  following  account  of 
Stockport  may  be  considered  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
manufacturing  towns  in  general.  By  the  last  census 
the  population  was  50^95,  being  8000  less  than  in  1881 ; 
of  1 0,890  houses,  shops,  and  taverns,  2053  are  unoccupied, 
and  another  fifth  may  be  set  down  as  occupied,  but  pay- 
ing no  rent ;  twelve  mills  have  stopped  working,  six  are 
oidy  partially  employed,  and  2750  persons  are  totally  idle 
and  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Those  who  are  em- 
ployed only  work  four  days  a- week,  and  the  best  weaver 
cannot  earn  above  10s.  a  week.  There  are  7000  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  Manchester,  of  these  one-third  are 
entirely  without  employment,  another  third  are  only  par- 
tially employed,  and  the  utmost  earnings  of  these  in  Aill 
work  do  not  exceed  78.  a  week.  At  Worcester  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  stated  to  be  more  gloomy  than  ever. 
At  Dudley  a  great  number  of  iron  furnaces  have  been 
blown  out;  the  coal-miners,  in  consequence,  are  employed 
only  three  or  four  days  a-week,  and  their  wages  have 
been  reduced  from  3s.  to  2s.  9d.  a-day.  At  Liverpool 
und  Manchester  there  have  been  numerous  failures.  In 
the  former  town,  one  house  has  failed  for  £400,000;  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  Houses  which  have  stopped  payment 
in  both  towns,  within  these  few  weeks,  considerably  ex- 
ceed a  million.  Owing  to  speculations  in  the  Tea  Trade, 
there  have  also,  more  recently,  been  several  bankruptcies 
in  London,  and  more  are  anticipated.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  operatives  is  shown  by  the  diminished 
consumption  of  articles  of  food.  The  number  of  sheep 
required  for  the  Iron  Works  between  Abergavenny  and 
Cardiff,  in  Wales,  is  2000  a-week  less  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago :  there  is  also  a  great  decrease  in  the  sale  of 
beef  and  veal ;  the  workmen  refhsing  to  give  more  than 
44d.  a-pound.  Although  the  price  of  Raw  Sugar  has 
fallen  from  57s.  3d.  to  34s.  9d.  a  cwt.,  exclusive  of  duty, 
in  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  1840  with  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1841,  it  will  be  found  that  the  con- 
sumption has  fallen  off  one-third;  arising  from  the 
diminished  means  of  the  people  to  purchase  it  from  want 
of  employment,  and  the  high  prices  of  other  necessaries 
of  life. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  aocounts  of  the  crops  are  so  contradictory,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  their  produc- 
tiveness, compared  with  ordinary  years.  In  £ast  Lo- 
Mian,  the  barley  and  turnips  are  very  deficient,  and  part 
of  the  wheat  has  suffered  from  mildew  and  lodging.  In 
Dumfirie»'8hir€  the  turnips  are  very  backward,  and  will 
likely  turn  out  a  very  inferior  crop,  unless  the  weather 
continue  unusually  dry  and  warm.  In  most  of  the  pa- 
rishes round  Dumfries,  there  is  the  promise  of  a  fair 
average  grain  crop.  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  the 
same  report  may  be  made ;  and  the  turnip  crop  being  in 
general  earlier  sown  than  in  other  districts,  may  be  ex- 


pected to  yield  a  full  average  return.    Potatoes,  of  which 
a  great  breadth  is  now  planted  in  this  county,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  nothing  but  a  few  weeks'  dry  weather, 
without  frost,  is  wanted  to  produce  an  abundant  sup- 
ply.   In  the  low  districts  of  Scotland,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  was  cut  by  the  middle  of  September, 
but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  very 
little  of  it  was  carried.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lteis 
the  wheat  has  partially  suffered  frt>m  mildew  and  mst : 
but  with  favourable  weather  it  was  expected,  ''that  tbe 
average  produce  of  this  year's  crop  will  at  lea£t  equil, 
and  perhaps  exceed,  any  of  the  throe  years  by  which  it 
was  preceded."     Wanriek. — In  some  places,  the  whest 
is  ripening  a  good  colour,  but  the  greater  part  is  dark, 
and  more  or  less  blighted.    ExOer, — The  barley  is,  is 
general,  a  good  crop.     NortkaUerton, — ^The  crops  tre 
very  good.    Hants, — The  harvest  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily, and  promises  a  fair  average,  both  in  qoaattty 
and  quality.    Durham. — The  wheat  is  a  superior  sample, 
and  will  approach  an  average  crop,  though  in  some  parte 
there  is  a  slight  blight.    Oats  are  not  go  good.    On  tigkt 
lands  they  are  both  thin  on  the  ground  and  short  in  tb« 
straw.     Turnips  and  potatoes  are  a  very  heavy  cn^ 
Doncatter, — The  opinion  gathers  strength  that,ontbe 
whole,  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  found  al^ve  an  avenge. 
Messrs.  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  in  their  Monthly  Gr- 
cular,  state  tliat  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  is  generally 
complained  of.    They  calculate  that  about  a  miUion  aad 
a  half  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  will  be  liberated  at  the 
Is.  duty,  and  that  much  more  will  be  required  befinv 
another  harvest.    The  quantity  of  old  wheat  in  the  bandf: 
of  the  farmer  is  less  than  since  the  same  period  in  1838. 
They  report  that  the  barley  crop,  both  in  quantity  sod 
quality,  is  inferior  to  that  of  last  year.    The  J&fari  La^e 
Express  fears,  from  the  very  many  complaints  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  respecting  the  quality  and  we^t 
of  the  new  wheat,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  will  prove 
inferior  to  the  crop  of  1840;  and  it  is  apprehended  that 
the  yield  will  also  be  short.     It  is  not  therefore  expected 
that  the  price  of  good  wheat  will  permanently  &U  under 
the  present  point,  although  the  large  quantity  of  ftreigii 
wheat  now  thrown  on  the  market  will  probably  dcpiesci 
markets  for  a  few  weeks.    In  Ireland  the  crops  are  r&j 
backward,  and  have  suffered  much  frt>m  rain. 

The  price  of  butcher  meat,  notwithstanding  the  distres 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  still  keeps  up.  In  the 
Eklinburgh  market,  the  best  beef  cannot  be  had  under 
7d.  to  8d.,  and  mutton  from  6d.  to  7d.  a  lb. ;  lamb.  Is.  64. 
to  4s.  6d.  a  quarter.  At  Falkirk  Second  Tryst,  held  oa 
the  13th  and  14th  September,  twenty  shori-honied 
cattle,  picked  ftt>m  a  lot  of  forty-six,  fed  in  Kast  Lo- 
thian, brought  £27  each,  the  weight  being  about  fifty 
Dutch  stones.  Another  lot  of  the  Angus-shire  bree«i 
weight  about  forty-four  Dutch  stones, brought  £2i.  Tbc 
West  Highland  breed  brought,  stots,  £6  :  6s. ;  quevft, 
j£5  to  £5:  lOs.  ;  1000  Cheviot  wedders  were  sold  for 
£1  :  lis.  each  ;  1100  white-faced  ewes  realized  I8dw  a- 
head  ;  and  black-faced  wedders  from  20s.  to  23&  6d. 
Nearly  the  whole  sheep  were  sold  the  first  day.  The 
demand  for  wool  continues  steady,  but  there  k  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  rise  in  price. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

SHELLEY. 
(JJoncluded  firoiii  cur  October  No,) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ccnci.  ReTolt  of  Iilam.  Prometheos  UnboancL  Abstract 
of  that  drama,  which  is  founded  on  an  ancient  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  mankind.  This  creed  governed  Shelley 
powerfiilly  throughout  his  life,  as  well  as  his  poetry. 

**  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  first  called  ''  Laon  and 
Cy  tlma/'  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  and  "  Cenci," 
were  all,  it  appears,  from  Shelley's  Memoirs  in  Ga- 
ligpaani's  edition,  the  production  of  one  year,  and 
they  are  the  principiJ  poems  of  the  author.  In 
-writing  these  he  had  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
moral  and  intellectual  Truths  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  evolve ;  and  having  once  embodied  these 
theoretic,  and  to  him  actuating  truths,  he  had 
accomplished  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  being. 
«  HeUas,"  "  Rosahnd  and  Helen,"  «  The  Witch  of 
Atlas,"  **  Epipsychidion,"  and  his  other  poems,  are 
reiterations  of  sectional  parts  of  the  schemes  of 
these  two  first  works,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
genius.  Poetry  in  the  hands  of  Shelley  was  a 
spirit, — ^not  one  whose  visitations  are  only  charm- 
ing glimpses  of  her  own  beauty,  but  a  spirit  sum- 
moned to  abide,  and  to  make  revelations  of  the 
world  unseen.  The  faculties  of  Fancy,  Imagina- 
tion, Reason,  were  to  him  only  the  tools  to  work 
out  a  completer  fabric  than  themselves.  And  this 
it  is  that  makes  the  Poetry  of  Shelley,  with  its 
weaknesses  as  well  as  its  power,  the  most  perfect 
monument  of  the  age.  His  comprehension  took  in 
the  most  primitive  condition  of  the  world,  before 
the  creation  which  we,  a  part  of  it,  suffer  and  en- 
joy, before  the  Titans  had  invaded  the  gods  ;  and 
extended  forward  to  changes  as  great,  which  would 
terminate  the  struggle  now  presented  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  race.  He  interprets  the  voice  of  the 
mountains— 

Thrioe  three  hundred  thousand  years 
O'er  the  earthquake's  couch  we  stood, 

and  plunges  into  futurity — 

When  recorded  time, 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Soems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 

This  cycle  he  is  constantly  spanning  in  theory,  and 
stands  as  it  were  on  the  isthmus  between  two  con- 
tinents, not  only  of  time,  but  of  moral  condition. 
The  present  time  has  been  called  by  a  French 
writer  the  culminating  point  of  Philosophy.  The 
transition  from  impulse  to  deliberation,  from  pre- 
eedente  to  principles,  from  might  to  right ;  popu- 
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larly  so  understood,  has  for  half  a  century  been  the 
deep-rooted  cause  of  social  misunderstanding  and 
political  contention.  This  it  is  which  Shelley's 
poetry  e^bite  to  us. 

As  it  is  the  tendency  of  poetic  writings  and  their 
influence,  more  than  criticism  on  particular  poems, 
which  employs  us  in  these  pages,  the  tragedy  of 
*^  Cenci"  is  not  so  important  to  be  at  present  con- 
sidered. It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  speci- 
mens of  sustained  tragedy  in  the  language,  filled 
with  passions  described  as  only  a  mind  who  made 
the  wrongs  of  others  his  own,  can  describe  them. 
But  the  character  of  Coimt  Cenci  is  one  beneath 
all  sympathy  but  that  of  horror,  and  goes  far  to 
make  us  think  the  rack  and  wheel  may  have  had 
a  propriety  in  their  application  sometimes.  To 
fed  this  for  a  moment,  even  to  have  the  possibility 
of  such  evil  natures  reaUy  existing  presented  to  us, 
is  offensive ;  while  the  crime  on  which  the  plot 
hinges  is  also  not  to  be  contemplated. 

The  character  of  Beatrice  indeed  would  redeem 
any  composition,  and  the  delight  in  contemplating 
it  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  bearing  with  the  re- 
cital of  any  narrative.  This  character  it  was  that 
alone  induced  Shelley  to  undertake  the  subject, 
and  to  illustrate,  in  a  form  sufficiently  powerful, 
the  tyranny  of  parental  authority.  In  the  "  Pro- 
metheus Unbound,"  the  whole  scheme  of  his  philo- 
sophy, the  cosmogony  of  his  world  of  intellect,  is 
described,  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  because  it 
contains  hb  finest  poetry,  it  demands  the  most  at- 
tention. We  shall  endeavour  to  give  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  an  abstract  of  this  Lyrical  Drama. 

"  The  silence  of  the  earliest  antiquity  was  suc- 
ceeded by  poetical  fables,"  says  Bacon,  **  and  these, 
at  length,  by  the  writings  we  now  enjoy :  so  that 
the  concealed  and  secret  learning  of  the  anciente 
seems  separated  firom  the  history  and  knowledge 
of  the  following  ages,  by  a  veil,  or  partition  wall 
of  fables,  interposing  between  the  things  that  are 
lost,  and  those  that  remain.  These  fables  by  no 
means  appear  to  have  been  invented  by  the  per- 
sons who  relate  and  divulge  them ;  whether  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  or  others ;  if  I  were  assured  that  they 
first  flowed  from  those  later  times  and  authors  that 
transmit  them  to  us,  I  should  never  expect  any- 
thing singularly  great  or  noble  from  such  an  ori- 
gin. But  whoever  attentively  considers  the  thing, 
will  find  that  these  fables  are  delivered  down,  and 
related  by,  those  writers,  not  as  matters  then  first 
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invented  and  proposed,  but  as  things  received  and 
embraced  in  earlier  ages.  Besides,  aa  they  are 
differently  related  by  writers  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  relaters  drew 
from  the  common  stock  of  ancient  tradition, 
and  varied  but  in  point  of  embellishment,  which 
is  their  own.  And  this  principally  raises  my  es- 
teem of  these  fables,  which  I  receive,  not  as  the 
product  of  the  age,  or  invention  of  the  poets,  but 
as  sacred  relics,  gentle  whispers,  and  the  breath 
of  better  times,  that  from  the  traditions  of  more 
ancient  nations  came,  at  length,  into  the  flutes  and 
trumpets  of  the  Greeks." 

Thus  it  is  that  these  fables  are  as  young  now  as 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  much  adapted  to 
poetic  purposes  as  then.  "  The  Greek  tragic  writers 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  their  mythology  a 
certain  arbitrary  discretion,"  and  thia  discretion 
Shelley  has  exercised  in  Prometheus  Unbound: 
which  aspires  to  complete  the  trilogy  of  iEschy- 
lus  on  the  subject  of  tliat  demigod,  and  to  be  one 
of  the  '^  Attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal 
aigument :"  Nay,  more  than  one  of  those ;  having 
the  superior  morality  which  Christianity  and  the 
knowledge  of  our  higher  informed  age  united  to  the 
beauty  of  ancient  art  and  the  dignity  of  their 
philosophy.  **  We  ahall  do  well,"  says  Schlegel, 
in  an  often  quoted  passage,  '^always  to  think  of 
these  tragic  poems  in  conjunction  with  ancient 
sculpture ;  and  perhaps  the  most  faithful  represen- 
tation of  them  is  to  consider  them  as  living  and 
moving  statues  of  the  highest  order."  No  repro- 
duction of  these  however*  no  adaptation  of  their 
machinery  to  such  uses  as  a  poet  of  our  times  can 
have  in  view,  can  be  so  considered.  The  pictun^  as 
it  has  been  observed,  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
modem;  and  \i  seems  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
enjoy  such  abstractions  as  deny  warmth-^vitality ; 
although  we  are  ready  to  embrace  those  of  a  tran- 
scendent humanity.  And  such  a  difference  as  this 
we  feel  in  tumingfrom  the  ancient  poet's  Prometheus 
Bound  to  the  Unbound  of  the  modem.  With  a 
spirit  and  a  heart  filled  with  all  that  is  good  in 
these  days,  and  hoping  all  that  could  accrue  from 
that  goodness,  Shelley  looked  back  with  love  on  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Greeks,  because  there  he  saw  the 
heart  and  the  life  of  man  made  the  ultimate  object. 
He  knew  we  had  passed  beyond  every  tenet  pecu- 
liar either  to  their  theology  or  morality ;  but  he 
thought  we  had  passed  further  than  we  have — ^that 
we  could  now  lay  down  the  ooncentrative  Unity 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  that  Pantheon, 
and  the  Reverenoe  which  has  taught  us  so  much; 
and  arrive  at  a  contentment  equally  removed  from 
the  potential  and  trusting  faith  of  Christianity, 
whidi  has  raised  us  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  from 
the  supine  dissipation  and  worship  of  dead  matter 
and  its  properties,  of  ancient  pantheists.  We  may 
quote  in  support  of  this  the  opening  of  Alastor, 
where  he  addresses  the  elements  and  the  produc- 
tive power  of  nature — ^the  magna  matery  of  whom 
the  oracle  of  Themis  told  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
after  the  deluge ;  desiring  them  to  cast  stones  be- 
hind them,  and  leave  the  repeopling  of  the  world 
to  her.  ''  Nature  and  the  mysteries,"  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  a  Gierman  critic,  would  have  been  under- 


stood by  the  ancients  very  differently  from  the 

sense  in  which  he  uses  it. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood ! 
If  oar  great  Mother  has  embaed  my  soul 
With  aught  <^  natural  piety  to  feel 
Yonr  love,  and  lecompenie  the  boon  with  wie-* 
If  dewy  morn,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even, 
With  snnset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 
And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 
If  Autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood. 
And  Winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare  bongfas ; 
If  Spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me ; 
If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  bea^t 
I  consciously  have  iijured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherish'd  these  my  kindred ;— then  forgive 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  &vonr  now ! 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world ! 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watch'd 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps. 
And  my  heart  ever  gsces  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries. 

The  argument  of  '^Prometheua  Unbonnd"^  is 
this :  At  first  there  existed  Heaven  and  Earth 
(Ouranus  and  Gaia,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  fim 
pair)  and  Light  and  Love:  and  under  the  sway  of 
Saturn  (with  whom  time  b^[an)  the  primitive  men 
enjoyed  a  happy  life.  But  he  refused  them  Know- 
ledge.  Then  Prometheus,  the  son  of  Earth,  who  is 
the  indomitable  Will  of  man  to  attain  Truth, 
gave  wisdom,  which  is  power,  to  Jupiter,  who  is 
the  Law  of  necessity  compelling  into  suhmissifm  the 
mind  of  man  to  the  bonds  of  Ymp^^eical  nature— on 
condition  of  his  rendering  in  return  that  man  AaH 
he  free.  Prometheus  the  Good,  by  requiring  tb« 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  bacune  the  prey  V* 
Jupiter  the  Evil,  and  a  warfare  waa  b^gan  between 
them.  The  ages  pass  on ;  the  poetic  beings  of  the 
elements  and  all  the  gods,  liis  family,  are  subject 
to  Jupiter.  He  reigns  supreme,  except  the  proad 
Spirit  of  Man,  who  is  chained  by  him,  but  not  sub- 
dued; and  Demogorgon  (who  in  this  fable  is  diffi- 
cult  beyond  extrication,  if  he  be  not  ike  /Wvrr )  sit* 
ting  apart  unmoving  and  wrapt  in  tenfold  dark- 
ness.  Time,  as  it  passes,  brings  down  innumerable 
curses  on  the  race  of  Prometheuai — ^famine,  toil, 
disease,  strife,  and  death,  till  then  unknown.  Pro- 
metheus continuea  calm,  and  sends  the  immortal 
Hopes,  to  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wing«  the 
shape  of  Death,  and  causes  Love  to  bind  up  the 
disunited  tendrils  of  the  heart.  And  be  invented 
fire  to  counter- work  the  curses  on  the  aeaaoos ;  and 
he  strengthened  the  hands  of  his  race  with  iron 
and  gold,  to  resist  the  oppression  of  dead  natonr; 
and  he  taught  them  speech :  but  still  their  pains 
continued. 

'^  Ah,  me !  alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever !  '*  cries 
the  man  Prometheus,  uttering  his  intenninabk 
misery  in  a  wonderful  line  that  seems  eternal : 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope !  yet  I  enduv. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt  I 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Son, 
Has  it  not  seen  I    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  ealm. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  shadow,  spiead  below. 
Have  its  deaf  waves  qot  heard  my  agony  I 
Ah,  me  !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  tia  ever  t 

And  with  these  and  like  lamentations^  stupendous 
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in  their  imageiy  and  marveiloos  in  rhythm,  this 
great  drama  opens.  The  voioes  of  the  Mountaini, 
and  Springs,  and  Air,  and  Whirlwinds,  speak,  and 
the  Earth  consoles  him.  He  scarcely  hears  them ; 
and  asks  the  Tenerahle  voice  of  his  mother  Earth, 
to  repeat  to  him  the  curse  with  which  he  defied 
the  god  Jupiter.  She  dares  not,  hut  desires  him 
to  c^  up  f^m  the  land  of  shadow,  some  shade  to 
speak  what,  living,  she  may  not ;  and  he  evokes 
the  shade  of  him  at  whom  tiie  curse  was  launched. 
The  shadow  of  Jupiter  is  evoked  from  the  land  of 
shadows  ;  which  shows  us  the  origin  of  that  fine 
imagination  in  Byron's  ^^Cain,"  where  Lucifer 
shows  him  the  ghosts  of  past  things,  and  which 
altogether  had  not  the  appearance  of  helng  an  in- 
vention of  his  own.  ^'  Cain"  was  written  while 
Byron  and  Shelley  were  in  daily  intercourse. 

The  confiding  sea-nymphs,  ihe  Oceanides,  who 
have  remained  tending  on  Prometheus,  cower  down 
while  the  phantom  speaks,  and  while  a  cloud  of 
Furies,  sent  to  aggravate  the  Titan,  perform  their 
work.  A  fearful  and  awful  task  is  theirs ;  to  show 
him  the  evils  which  the  world  groans  under,  and 
add  to  his  despair,  by  pictures  of  the  miseries  of 
his  race.  The  war  which  has  always  been  main- 
tained between  the  enthralling  and  the  enthraUed, 
is  raised  in  visions  of  blood  and  fire  before  him ; 
and  then  an  emblem  succeeds 

A  youth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix; 

and  in  the  throes  of  whose  agony  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
metheus bows  in  pity  and  horror. 

Worse  things  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

But  the  pity  of  the  Titan  scares  the  Furies  whose 

ofiice  it  is  to  summon  them.    Fair  spirits  succeed, 

and  fill  the  air,  their  dwelling-place,  with  music ; 

which  leads  Prometheus  to  think  of  joy  once  more, 

and  of  Asia,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and 

so  far  separated.    Asia  lingers  in  a  lonely  vale, 

the  spirit  of  enjoyment  desolated,  and,  it  may  be, 

the  emblem  of  that  continent  to  which  man  seems 

to  have  been  indigenous,  and  which  has  been  the 

most  irretrievably  alienated  from  truth,    Panthea, 

whose  name  may  afford  some  clue  to  her  nature, 

leaves  her  watching  by  the  Titan  to  revisit  the 

exiled  Asia,  who  awaits  with  anxious  eyes  her 

advent :  and  the  meeting  is  as  beautiful  as  Uie  idea. 

Hear  I  not 
The  iEoIian  music  of  her  aea-green  plumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  da?m  t 

Asia  asks,  as  her  sister  arrives  filled  with  faint 
recollections  of  two  prophet-dreams  which  have 
visited  her,  and  one  of  which,  as  she  relates,  passes 
through  the  air,  crying,  •'Follow,  follow!"  and 
Asia,  too,  has  had  a  dream  which  bade  her  *^  fol- 
low,'* and  echo  answers,  "follow,  follow!"  and 
they  hasten  after  the  wandering  sound,  over  the 
peaks  of  the  world,  to  the  realm  of  Demogorgon. 

To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 
'  Down,  down  I 

Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life; 
Through  the  yeil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are, 
Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 

Down,  down ! 


Through  the  gray,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down ! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not. 
And  the  cavem-oragi  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heayen, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  f^rth  given, 
Where  there  is  one  peryadiuff,  one  alone. 

DoYTO,  down ! 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 

Like  veil'd  lightning  asleep. 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers. 
Like  a  diamond  which  shines 
On  the  dark  wealth  of  mines, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 

Down,  down ! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee; 

Down,  down  1 
With  the  bright  form  beside  thee; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness. 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Immoiial, 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal, 
The  snake-like  doom  coU'd  underneath  his  throne, 

By  that  alone. 

They  gaze  upon  the  veiled  Form,  and  question  the 
mighty  darkness. 

Asia.  Prometheus  shall  arise 

Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world; 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arriye  I 


Demogorgon. 


Behold  ! 


Asia.  The  rocks  are  doYen,  and  through  the  purple 
night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  as  flencb  pursued  them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before. 
And  now — even  now  they  clasp'd  it.   Their  bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

Demogoboon.    These  are  the  immortal  hours 
Of  whom  thou  did'st  demand.    One  waits  for  thee. 

A  charioteer,  with  a  fearful  countenance,  beckons 
Asia  to  ascend,  and  another,  with  dove-like  eyes, 
raises  Panthea  into  her  ivory  shell,  while  the 
awful  Phantom  ascends  from  his  ebon  throne. 
The  oar  arrives  in  Heaven,  Demogorgon  advances, 
and  Jupiter,  the  Ruler,  falls,  Prometheus  hears 
and  rejoices,  and  Hercules  unbinds  his  chains: 
the  yoke  of  evil  is  shaken  off,  and  Earth  fades 
into  death,  as  her  immortal  son  and  fair  daughters, 
with  great  acclamation,  and  heralded  by  a  spirit, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  winged  child,  fly  beyond  ^aochic, 
Nysa,  and  Indus,  to  a  temple  and  a  oave  which 
once  bore 

Thy  name,  Pometheus ;  there  the  emulous  youths 
Bore  to  thy  honour  through  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  even  ai  those 
Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  lifb, 
As  thou  hut  borne  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  fiur  goal  of  Time.    Depart,  fkrewell. 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 

The  spirit  which  guides  them  is  the 

Delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven. 
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And  as  they  alight,  the  Earth,  now  a  new-horn 

child-spirit,  advances   to  them,  and  unhounded 

love  fills  all  existences,  and  makes  perpetual  joy. 

'Die  Spirit  of  the  Hour  recounts  the  changes  on  the 

world  which  he  has  seen,  and  how  he  has  left  men 

suhjecting  all  passion,  chance,  and  death,  and  all 

that  clogs  the  soul 

Which  else  might  over-soar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven, 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 

The  last  act  opens,  when  the  main  action  is  thus 
finished  hy  Choruses  hearing  Time  to  his  tomh 
in  eternity,  and  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  hold  con- 
verse, and  Demogorgon,  who  succeeds  Jupiter  as 
he  succeeded  Saturn,  addresses  thus  the  various 
beings  that  now  exult  in  new  life,  and  concludes 
the  poem. 

This  is  the  day  which  down  the  void  abysm. 

At  the  Earth-bom's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's  despotism, 

And  conquest  is  dnigg'd  captive  through  the  deep; 
Love  from  its  awfol  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endorance,  from  the  slippery,  steep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  oyer  the  world  its  healing  wings. 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength ; 
And  if  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 

The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length ; 
Those  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan !  is  to  be 
Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free : 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory ! 

Such  is  the  grand  scheme  of  the  poem,  which, 
however,  is  liable  to  other  interpretations,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  critic.  What  the  land 
beyond  the  Indus  may  he,  where  the  Temple  and 
Cavern  are,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Earth 
only  can  appear,  is  a  question.  And  yet  this  has 
been  one  of  his  favourite  types;  and  the  termina- 
tion of  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam"  exhibits  a  similar 
difficulty.  When  Laon  and  Cythna  have  failed  in 
their  struggles  for  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and 
suffered  for  their  rectitude,  when  the  throes  of 
death  are  over,  they  are  piloted  by  "  a  child  with 
silver-shining  wings"  in  a  boat  of  hollow  pearl. 
Cythna  perceives  the  child  to  be  her  own,  and  the 
land  to  which  they  hasten  is  the  Temple  of  the 
Spirit.  The  Apocatastasis,  or  year  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, was  a  period  of  15,000  years,  during  which 
the  nature  which  had  fallen  from  primal  happi- 
ness regained  that  state.  The  fable  of  SheUey's 
Prometheus  is  the  latter  part  of  that  Pythagorean 
cycle.  In  a  dialogue  attributed  to  Hermes  Tris- 
megistes,  the  degeneration  of  man  is  described, 
and  the  cessation  of  eveiy  divine  voice,  and  the 
Prophetic  rhapsody  terminates  by  recalling  the 
ancient  order.  This  is  to  he  effected,  according  to 
this  ancient  monument,  by  evils,  deluge,  disease ; 
but  the  result  of  all  is,  "  the  i-euovation  of  all 


good  things,  and  the  most  holy  and  religious  resti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  them.  This  is  the  geniture 
of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  world  itself  may 
appear  an  adorable  and  admirable  prodnctioD.'' 
There  is  no  part  of  the  fable  that  has  not  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and 
the  physical  nature  of  man.  And  also  in  Godwin  s 
**  Political  Justice,"  a  book  which  his  son-in-law 
acknowledged  as  having  in  great  measure  framed 
his  opinions ;  in  that  bold  conjecture  of  ultimate 
happiness,  and  entire  subjection  of  the  causes  of 
pain  to  the  mind  and  Will  of  man,  the  theatre  is 
strictly  that  of  our  present  struggle. 

It  is  this  renovation  of  the  ancient  sage  which 
our  poet  deals  with.    Then  how  are  we  to  explain 
that  other  land  of  Spirit,  to  which  the  perfected 
nature  hastens?    This  can  only  be  done  by  sap- 
posing  he  intended  the  change  from  the  life  which 
is  between  pain  and  pleasure,  a  conscious  torture, 
to  that  which  is  reason  and  unconscioua  joy—a 
change  so  great  that  the  earth  itself  shall  be  also 
changed,  and  nature  be  no  longer  the  same.    Nor 
is  it  strange  that  a  difficulty  should  terminate  this 
invention :  although  one  of  the  grandest  which 
modem  philosophy  has  built  upon  the  hroad  and 
firm  basis  of  the  wise  fable  of  the  Greeks.    Bat 
such  an  interpretation  as  we  have  given  is  alone 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem.     W^ill  a 
time  ever  arrive  when  men  will  not  only  know, 
but  will  altogether  be  governed  by,  the  perfect 
rule  of  equity  with  no  desire  unattained,  no  happi- 
ness but  that  of  sympathy  ?    Such  a  moral  condi- 
tion it  was  that  Shelley  desired,  that  this  poem 
foresliows,  that  his  life  was  spent  in  toiling  for  and 
hoping,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he 
has  done  much.    If  such  a  time  can  never  be  on 
the  world,  his  advent  is  another  surety  that  the 
nature  of  man  yearns  after  and  is  elsewhere  dey 
tined  for  more  perfect  conditions  than  those  he 
now  enjoys.     But  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of 
change,  which  goes  on  with  increased  acceleration 
from  age  to  age,  proceeds  on    the   supposition, 
(whether  instinctive  or  expressed,)  of  such  perfec- 
tibility being  no  dream ;  and  Shelley's  life,  aivl 
the  lives  of  many  thousands  since  the  end  of  last 
century,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  belief. 

Sage  follows  sage  afar; 
Dark  lapse  of  time  between,  now  marked  alone 

By  their  advent. 
As  star  by  star  arises  on  the  night, 
Up  throagh  the  shades  of  time  past  they  appear 
Like  lambent  haloes  bnniing  steadily 
A  thonsaud  ages  still  unquenchable. 
Progressing  onward,  the  eternal  wheel 
Circles;  and  still  a  track  from  those  high  flames 
God  kindled,  follows  on.    Another  flame 

Subtle  as  lightning 

Is  added  to  their  brightening. 

Still  sage  shall  follow  sage. 
And  still  the  light  doth  thicken  to  the  dawn ; 

Redness  of  mom 
Gilds  now  our  horizon  !  Alastor,  thou 
Shalt  be  aurora  to  the  unknown  time  : 
And  we  will  bind  upon  thy  name  beloved. 
The  laurel,  the  soft  olive,  and  the  rose, 
And  poppy,  and  the  graceful  ivy  plant; 
Glow-worms  shall  gather  with  their  tiny  lamps, 
And  thou  shalt  nourish  them  who  wast  so  ricL 

And  when  our  chains  we  burst. 

We'll  say—**  Alastor,  thou  watt  first !" 


SHELLEY. 
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Such  is  one  character  of  Shelley^  and  guch  one 
definition  of  the  scope  of  his  poetrj.  It  is  a  high 
character  and  a  wide  sphere,  in  the  light  we  have 
drawn  it,  the  highest  and  the  amplest ;  and  yet  in 
another  it  is  hut  a  fearful  moral  mistake  and  a 
dream.  There  is  a  medal  of  Julius  Cesar,  having 
on  one  side  the  head  of  that  self-aggrandizing  con- 
queror and  destroyer  of  nations,  whose  life  and 
consequent  death  opened  a  new  epoch  of  Roman 
freedom;  and  on  the  other  iBneas,  hearing  on 
his  shoulder  his  aged  father,  and  in  his  hand  his 
household  gods,  with  veneration  rescuing  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  old  and  feeble,  and  saving  from 
oblivion  a  useless  symbol  of  faith,  because  obeying 
the  dictates  of  nature :  on  one  side  the  innovator,  on 
the  other  the  preserver.  Those  who  admire  the  last 
picture,  will  hate  the  ^rst ;  and  Shelley's  life  was 
^nlthout  this  gracious  obverse  :  he  had  no  country, 
no  Anchises,  no  Ascanius,  no  household  gods. 

The  power  of  the  law  is  the  guarantee  of  our 
liberties,  the  dominion  of  law  constitutes,  indeed, 
our  national  and  social  freedom :  and  yet  Shelley 
would  have  thrown  it  down,  nor  left  one  precedent 
remaining  upon  another.  And  why?  Because 
all  law  is  imposition :  it  is  a  setting  up  of  a  coercive 
rule  for  a  community,  when  nature  has  made  men 
individuals,  and  implanted  in  each  man  a  love  for 
himself.  Social  justice  is  the  insurance  of  pro- 
perty, and  yet  Shelley  would  not  have  respected 
the  right  of  possession.     And  why  ?     Because  i 


there  is  an  ulterior  justice,  a  prior  right,  which 
men  possess  as  animals,  which  knows  nothing  of 
personal  property.  He  was  wrong  in  thinking  we 
could  shake  off  the  great  fabric  of  institutions, 
which  insures  the  peace  and  understanding  of  so- 
ciety, and  recur  to  the  primitive  conscience  and 
right  of  nature ;  and  he  was  wrong  also  ia  imagin- 
ing that  the  world  was  subjected  by  force  to  the 
rule  of  these  conventions.  It  has  been  the  masses 
of  mankind  who  have  imposed  them  on  themselves, 
and  will  always  love  them.  There  are  also  *^  deux 
formes  de  la  veriUy  le  fnystere  et  ^exposition  sdenti^ 
fiqw^^  Philosophy  overshadows  the  land  in  the 
simple  form  of  religion  and  of  worship  ;  Shelley 
did  not  perceive  or  acknowledge  this  double  form 
of  truth ;  he  did  not  admit  that  law  was  freedom, 
or  that  justice  protected  individual  rights  ;  he  was 
pertinaciously  one-sided.  Then  why  have  we 
placed  him  so  high  as  a  philosophic  poet  ?  Just 
because  he  stands  for  the  assertor  of  those  primal 
catholic  and  blind  principles — ^because  he  is,  more 
than  all  the  others,  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  not  the  less  so  that  he  was 
almost  a  child,  an  enthusiast,  a  simple-minded 
martyr,  whose  will  was  the  most  power^  impulse 
within  lum.  Moreover,  if  we  believe  the  reviews, 
every  book  of  poetry  which  appears  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  his  spirit  and  style  ;  a  spirit  and 
style  which  never  can  be,  nor  perhaps  ought  we  to 
desire  that  it  should  be,  popular. 


THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY.* 


Mr.  Howitt  would  have  done  Dr.  Cornelius  ser- 
vice had  he  cut  down  his  manuscripts  at  least  a 
full  half  before  presenting  them  in  an  English 
dress.  The  work,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  must  be  quite  enough  for  Grermany  ;  and 
certainly  far  too  much  for  England.  The  theme 
has  failed  the  author;  and  tale,  anecdote,  and 
many  matters  even*  less  relevant,  are  pressed  into 
the  service,  to  eke  out  the  bulky  volume.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  National,  and  the  Burschen  songs, 
as  these  constitute  the  finest  part  of  the  work.  Yet, 
had  Dr.  Cornelius  known  how  veiy  familiar  in 
many  beautiful  translations  are  the  Sword  Song^ 
the  German  Fatherland^  and  others,  in  England,  he 
could  scarce  have  thought  of  serving  them  up  once 
more.  Even  the  Music,  the  genuine,  original  me- 
lodies, to  which  those  stirring  effusions  are  enthu- 
siastically poured  forth,  must  be  well  known 
through  our  own  pages ;  yet  the  music  is  the  best 
original  feature  of  the  work. 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
a  popular  voluminous  book  out  of  the  Town  and 
Gown  life  of  the  Oxford  gentlemen,  and  of  their 
customs  and  usages.  A  much  more  generally  in- 
teresting work  might  be  made  from  the  customs 
and  usages  of  the  crafts  and  guilds  of  our  towns, 
the  chapels  of  the  printers,  and  the  antiquities  of 

*  Translated  ftom  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelias  of  Hei- 
delberg, by  William  Howitt.  1  vol.  large  octavo,  with 
Music,  and  nnmerons  lUnBtrative  Plates,  and  Vignettes. 
pp.  484.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green;  &  Long- 
mans^ 


the  bold  city  'prentices;  and  yet  each  of  these 
themes  would  require  to  be  handled  with  brevity 
and  discretion ;  how  much  more  the  student-life 
of  Grermany ! 

If  Mr.  Howitt  has  selected  this  work  for 
translation,  we  must  think  that,  after  what  he 
has  seen  in  the  Westminster  Eeviewy  and  in  Tait*s 
Magasine^  of  Burschen  life  and  Burschen  song,  he 
has  made  an  ill  choice.  Had  he  resided  in  Heidel- 
berg for  a  few  months,  or  better  still,  years  longer, 
he  could  have  given  us  a  much  more  attractive  and 
suitable  view  of  student-life  himself ;  and  one 
which  would  abundantly  have  satisfied  any  ra- 
tional curiosity  that  can  longer  be  felt  on  the 
subject. 

How  would  the  reading-public,  at  this  day,  receive 
a  history  of  all  the  absurdities  of  free-masonry?  Yet 
the  institutions  of  masonry  are  more  imposing,  and 
embrace  a  much  wider  range  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies than  the  mummeries  of  the  student-life  of 
Germany.  Masonry  has,  like  student-life,  its  cere- 
monial, its  songs,  and  its  associations  ;  audit  is  less 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  initiated  than  the 
tom-fooleiy,  the  swagger,  real  or  affected,  and  the 
devil-may-careism  of  Burschenschaft.  The  stu- 
dent-life of  Germany  is  happily  becoming  a  much 
more  rational  life  than  can  be  augured  from  many 
of  the  puerile  and  extravagant  customs  here  de- 
scribed, and  which  are  well-nigh  exploded ;  so  that 
the  one  half  or  the  third  part  of  the  contents,  well- 
selected,  might  have  made  an  amusing  volumet 
And  now  we  proceed  tp  ex{im|ne  its  better  part. 
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THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OP  GERMANY. 


It  is  divortinir  to  find  "  Friend  William"  dexte- 
Toufily  trimmlngi  in  bispinfiUie,  between  the  sense- 
of-propriety  people,  the  rigid  sticklefs  for  de- 
oorum  in  manners  and  discipline  inyouth,  and  the 
wild,  lawless,  eccentric,  or  reckless  Bursch ;  depre- 
eating  the  just  censures  of  the  one,  and  propitiat- 
ing the  dther,  by  an  extravagant  strain  of  compli- 
ment to  their  brarery  and  genius,  good-heartedness, 
and  warmth,  and  fidelity  in  firlendship  ;  telling  the 
riotous,  idle  lads  of  Heidelberg  and  Halle,  that — 
"  The  first-mte  rower  and  first-rate  wrangler  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  no  more  fit  to  talce  his 
stand  by  the  student  revellers  of  Germany,  than 
Caliban  is  by  Hyperion  !"  This  is  surely  strain- 
ing beyond  the  mark.  The  Bursch  must,  we  hop^, 
guess  as  much,  and  smile  at  their  extravagant  pane- 
gyrist. The  folly  and  the  prdfiigacy  of  members 
of  the  young  aristocracy,  or  of  the  wealthy  classes 
assembled  at  our  Universities,  are  notorious ;  but 
their  faults  can  be  no  palliation  of  the  ruder  if 
more  venial  errors  of  their  German  contemporaries ; 
the  quarrelling,  fighting,  beer-swilling,  smoking, 
dare-devil,  carousing  boys  of  Jena,  Gottingen,  and 
so  forth.  The  frequent  duels  of  the  German  stu- 
dents is  considered  a  bad  feature  in  their  maimers ; 
but  they  are,  we  apprehend,  exposed  to  worse  infiu- 
ences.  These  Bobadilian  or  rather  Pistolian  ren- 
contres, lire  among  the  most  harmless  of  their  sys- 
tematic follies.  The  ridicule  which  they  would 
be  sure  to  provoke  in  this  country,  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  such  bloodless  affirays,  where 
there  is  always  great  cry  and  little  wool.  The 
peace-loving  Quaker  will^  we  fear,  preach  in 
vain,  when  he  exhorts  the  Oxonians  and  Cantabs 
to  lay  aside  their  pistols^  and  if  they  must  occa- 
sionally have  the  enjoyment  of  the  duello,  to  pro- 
ceed like  the  Crerman  youths,  who  fight  twenty 
duels  with  the  sword  for  one  that  is  fought  in  any 
manner  at  our  universities,  but  yet  never  hurt  each 
other.  Pretty  sport  this  for  boys ;  though  we  fear 
Mr.  Howitt,  if  he  be  not  indeed  slily  satirizing  the 
German  students,  speaks  in  vain  when  he  bids 
our  fiery  youth,  if  they  will  fight,  abandon  bullets, 
that  fly  through  a  man  and  let  the  soul  after  them, 
and  be  content  (like  the  Bursch)  with  ^'  a  scratched 
nose  or  a  punctured  padding."  The  frequent  prac- 
tice of  dueling — the  great  encourager,  by  the  way, 
of  a  quarrelsome  temper— can  only  be  put  down  by 
ridicule,  especially  if,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Genoan  students^  there  are  individuals  of 
their  number  who  have  fought  thirty  or  forty,  and 
even  sixty  times,  and  yet  have  come  out  of  the  battle 
with  only  a  few  slight  wounds  on  the  face.  Com- 
mend us  in  preference  to  this  sham  or  braggadocio 
mode  of  fighting  to  the  honest  cudgel  of  the  Hands- 
io0rit4iirMtoi— to  the  Knoien,  so  called  from  their 
weapon,  the  knotted  stick ;  who  if  they,  in  their 
artisan  tulgarity^  dispense  with  a  sword,  which,  in 
student  hands,  seems  charmed  into  an  innocent  foil, 
do  really  exchange  a  few  broken  sconces  and  bloody 
noBes  in  tokm  of  earnestness,  and  show  at  least 
something  of  animal  courage. 

In  short,  the  duelh  of  the  German  students,  with 
its  endless  code  of  laws,  seems  to  have  about  as 
much  to  do  with  real  business,  as  had  the  Eglin- 
ton  Touniament  with  chivalry. 


Dr.  Cornelius  shows  himself  learned  in  the 
duel  and  its  laws ;  but  the  English  public  will, 
as  we  have  hinted,  be  chiefly  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  this  barbarous  practice,  now  degene- 
rated into  ehildVplay,  is  fast  wearing  out,  and 
tliat,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  brave  lads  seldom 
hurt  themselves.  Brave  they  are,  whatever  else 
their  quarrelsome  disposition  and  bloodicas  figlite 
may  augur.  Their  conduct  towards  the  elose  of 
the  late  war,  proved  the  high  strain  of  their 
courage  and  their  patriotic  etathusiasm.  Yet  we 
must  not  have  our  own  young  men  too  far  depred* 
ated,  being  fully  convinced  ^t  in  similar  circnm* 
stances  the  most  exquisite  of  our  students  wouldhave 
proved  themselves  very  heroes.  Of  our  cft|^  and 
'prentices  we  are  even  more  assured*  The  taik»3, 
as  they  have  formerly  done,  would  hare  perfanned 
prodigies  of  valour.  There  was  but  one  shoft 
period,  during  the  war,  in  which  thia  country  wbs 
menaced  with  actual  invasion*  What  then  was  the 
universal  feeling  of  meU,  women,  childrai,  and 
students  ?—-> 

Mr.  Howitt,  we  have  said,  commences  his  task 
of  translation  with  a  very  flattering  prefaoei,  which 
might  make  the  wild  Bursch,  glorying  in  his  pipe, 
his  beerH»m,  and  his  unkempt  locks,  fiancy  himsdf 
another  Goethe,  K6nier,  or  Schiller;  ainee  he  is 
told  that  it  was  from  the  heart  of  stndent-lile  that 
these  illustrious  persolis,  and  a  thousand  others, 
^*  issued  to  glorify  valour,  or  consecrate  pftbiotisiii, 
or  beautify  the  regions  of  the  human  soul  by  thrir 
songs  and  their  imaginative  prose."  That  modem 
Crermany  has  produced  many  great  writers^  in 
spite  of  the  corruptions  and  systematic  irregulari- 
ties of  student-life,  is  the  truer  statement;  and 
that  many  wild  students  grow  up  into  good  citi- 
zens and  sober  men,  good  husbands  and  fathers,  k 
fortunately  not  peculiar  to  Crermany.  AH  the 
world  over,  Kature  is  more  powerful  than  &shion 
or  institution ;  or  into  what  kind  of  depraved  social 
condition  would  men's  folly  precipitate  them. 

We  cannot  perceive  very  much  cause  of  appr^- 
hension  in  the  student  customs  of  Germany,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  littleto  admire  in  a  system 
hastening  to  decay  with  the  natural  pT<^;resB  of  so- 
ciety; however,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Howitt^s  t«- 
timony,  (afber,  however,  a  suspiciously  brief  courv 
of  experience,)  we  mustown  that  there  ismuch  to  ad- 
mire inthe  clan-feeling,  or  fegprUde  eorpSy  generated 
by  the  usages  of  the  Burschen.  Heremarks  crf'thotv 
who  imagine  that,  at  worst,  the  fitudent-peculiari- 
ties  end  in  insubordination,  or  a  touch  of  ptoil%acT, 
and  at  last  in  vapour — going  off  with  hot  youth — 

They  cannot  know,  as  I  do,  that  the  loves  and  ftisBd- 
sbips  formed  by  these  youths  are  more  peniuuMirt  tt4 
indissolnble  than  in  any  class  of  men  with  whoa  I  have 
yet  become  aoqnainted ;  nor  that  in  private  •odetr. 
wheie,  and  in  my  own  hotise,  I  haTS  seca  rimeh  «f  thes, 
they  are  amongst  the  most  aocompluhed,  gsnlklMaly, 
temperate,  oorrectly-maanered,  oordial4Marted,  and  n- 
tellectoal  men  that  European  society  poesessea.  Bat  &I! 
such  persons  I  willingly  turn  OTer  to  the  peroaal  ef  that 
Tolume,  the  work  of  a  young  but  leaned  aettor,  wte 
has  recently  passed,  by  a  splendid  eTSJiiiitatioft,  oet  of 
this  stttdent-lift  itself  without  hatiag  ever  ftegM  a 
single  duel,  or  very  probably  got  half  or  even  qearter 
seas  oyer. 

So,  a  man,  who  has  wisely  steered  dear  of  the 
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woM  Mies  of  the  siitdenty  sets  himself  to  glorify 
the  sort  of  nonsense  hy  which  they  Conrt  distinction 
in  their  own  country,  and  expose  themselres  to  the 
laughter  of  £urope  I 

The  first  chapter  of  Br.  ComeUns'  work  is  of 
ralue,  for  it  gives  a  "new  of  the  nature  of  the  Ger* 
man  Universities;  and  a  good  many  young  men 
still  go  both  from  this  countiy  and  the  United 
States^  to  study  at  some  one  of  them*  Student- 
life  is  tiie  tiieme  of  the  second  chapter,  which  gives 
a  Tiew  of  their  unions  and  cluhsy  partictilarly  as 
they  exist  at  Heidelberg,  for  Dr.  Cornelius  says 
nothiug  of  any  other  university,  from  his  per- 
Boiial  Imo  wledge.  We  are  grieved  to  say  that  these 
Clubs  have  very  different  objects  from  those  of  the 
CSollege  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  described  in  a  pam- 
phlet noticed  in  this  Magazine.  The  best  tenden* 
ciesi  and  the  most  attractive  features  of  student- 
life,  are  thus  noticed  by  a  writer  on  Heidelbergi 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cornelius  :— 

The  variety  of  nationalitieB  which  meet  in  Heidelberg 
giTe  an  intelleottial  activity  to  the  MBooiate-life  of  that 
stndent-wM'ld ;  and  preserve  it,  at  least,  from  the  eter- 
nal monotony  of  fixed  conventional  forms,  stale  jests, 
fade  word-wit,  and  bookworm  pedantry.  The  happy- 
spirited,  practioal,  intelligent  t^alatine ;  the  simple,  hon- 
est Swabian,  who  has  seen  only  the  world  which  lies 
between  his  own  mountains,  bat  with  his  sonnd,  clear 
intellect,  penetrates  through  everything;  the  open  Rhine- 
lander;  the  pithy  Hessian;  the  polite,  sociaJly-acoom- 
plished,  well-bred,  reserved  North-Grerman ;  and  the 
grave,  self-confident  Hanseat }— each  brings  a  diflSsrent 
style  of  accomplishments,  a  different  view  of  life,  differ- 
ent experience  ^— each  race  maintains  its  own  natural 
character,  without  withdrawing  itself,  however,  from  the 
impressions  of  the  other  nationalities,  and  the  equipoising 
influence  of  the  common  elements  of  their  confluent  ex- 
ifltence.  Add  to  these,  the  numerous  foreigners — Swiss, 
French.  Belgian,  English,  Spanish,  who  soon  find  them- 
selves oispoBed  to  attach  themselves  in  preference  to  one 
of  the  German  races,  and  ready,  through  the  common 
medium  of  social  lifo,  to  receive  somewhat  from  all,  and 
giye  to  all  somewhat,  as  it  may  happen 

It  is  indispensable  to  good  ton  amongst  the  students 
of  Heidelberg,  more  or  lees  to  have  trayelled.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Khine,  of  France,  of  Switierland,  excite 
to  still  farther  excuisions,  for  which  the  vacation  aSbrds 
a  favourable  opportunity ;  and  those  thus  returning  from 
distant  regions,  from  Paris,  from  the  Alps,  or  from  the 
sea,  bring  with  them  new  and  very  varied  impressions, — 
whoee  communication,  exchange,  and  turning  to  account, 
again  for  a  long  time  fill  up  and  refresh  the  intellectual 
life,  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  meetings  of 
the  nationid  Chores,  the  associations  formed  from  the 
general  body  of  the  students. 

Of  the  Choresy  or  unions  of  the  students,  the 
same  anonymous  writer  remarks:— « 

The  division  into  such  unions,  according  to  nations  and 
landsmanships,  was  the  dictate  of  nature  herself.  Their 
existence  was  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  honoured 
by  it  as  a  very  ancient  arrangement.  Out  of  these  com- 
binations sprung,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  so-called  Ordebs. 
When  at  length  their  aim  began  to  appear  not  wholly 
pure,  they  met  with  government  opposition ;  and  in  their 
place  agidn  stood  forth  the  landsmanschafts,  similar  to 
the  earW  national  divisions,  but  so  far  difierent,  that  to 
the  landsmanschafrs  belonged  not  only  the  students  who 
were  actually  natives  of  the  countiy  whose  name  the 
nnien  bore,  but  all  who  dlioBe  to  Miter  the  same,  and 
submit  themselves  to  Its  regulations,  were  received  by  it. 
All  these  landsmanschafts  from  1815,amalgamated  them- 
selves into  one  common  Burschenschaft ;  till  the  bloody 
aot  of  Sand,  in  1819,  drew  the  attention  of  government 


upon  that  linion,and  became  the  occasion  that  the  greater 
number  of  persons  withdrew  from  the  bursohenschaft, 
and  again  resolved  themselves  into  particular  landsman- 
schafts; or,  declining  to  belong  to  extensive  unions,  lived 
politically  isolated.  Those  societies  which  had  in  the 
course  or  time  assumed  so  many  difiierent  forms,  now  be- 
gan to  frame  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own 
leaders.  The  members  of  each  association  had  their  pe- 
culiar badge  of  distinction,  others  wore  their  colours ; 
and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  constitution  of  such 
unions  became  more  elaborate;  their  regulations  increas- 
ed in  number ;  and  ceremonies,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
whole  exterior  pomp  and  cirenmstance,  oould  not  be  long 
wanting. 

The  Chorei  will  be  easily  understood  when  we 
say  they  closely  resemble  the  Nations  into  which 
the  students  of  the  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sities  divide  themselves.  Each  Chore  has  its  offi^ 
cerS)  its  colours,  its  badge,  and  its  sign  or  token, 
and,  we  may  add,  its  own  beer-shop,  and  hall  for 
fighting  hamless  duels ;  harmless,  at  least,  as  to 
physical  consequences.  The  JSTiMtp,  or  beer-shop 
in  particular,  is  a  most  vital  part  of  the  Chores^ 
But  if,  in  relation  to  the  common  pursuits  of  the 
associates,  the  German  Choree  resemble  the  Scot* 
tish  Nations,  they  are  in  substance  genuine  convi- 
vial clubs :  of  which  sometimes  an  old  one  dies  out 
for  lack  of  members,  and  another  starts  up.  The 
aggregate  meetings  of  the  Choree  of  a  university  is 
termed  the  Allgemeine^ 

All  the  members  of  a  Chore  seem  bound  to  as- 
semble to  drink  beer  and  smoke  every  night.  This 
is  tlie  fundamental  part  of  its  constitution;  and  a 
meeting  of  the  aggregate  Charesy  or  the  general 
meeting  to  drink  beer,  affords  the  members,  as 
we  can  well  believe— 

A  fine  opportunity  to  pick  quarrels  with  one  an- 
other^— in  student  phrase,  to  touchiren  each  other ;  that 
is,  to  give  offence,  so  that  tiie  swords  may  not  rust.  The 
newly-established  Chore  now  takes  the  customary  course. 
It  strikes  up  a  friendly  alliance  with  one  of  the  already 
existing  Choree,  in  which  its  members  fijid  the  greatest 
number  of  their  acquaintances,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
assumes  a  hostile  attitude  to  another.  It  falls  into  dis- 
pute with  the  hostile  Chore,  and  what  is  called  the 
Chore-^atUf  a  regular  Chore-baiting,  breaks  out ;  that 
is,  there  ensues  a  general  challenging  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Chores.  The  duels  thus  originated  are 
fought  in  succession,  and  the  Chore  is  said  to  pawk  itself 
out ;  that  is,  to  drum  or  fight  itself  forward.  Hereby  it 
testifies  its  mastership  wi&  its  weapons,  and  intense  is 
the  interest  which  hangs  on  the  result  of  the  Patpkxreien, 
or  fights,  between  the  leaders  of  each  Chore.  The  con- 
querors have  their  victory  celebrated  by  their  compan- 
ions the  same  evening  in  the  Kneip,  where  they  triumph 
over  their  antagonists.  When  a  Chore  has  thus  proved 
itself,  it  holds  its  Antritt'Commert — entrance, or  opening 
commerce,  or  festivity,  of  which  more  hereafter ;  and  to 
which  the  new  Chore  invites  the  leaders  of  the  other 
Chores.  The  qualifications  by  which  a  member  of  a 
C^ore  can  raise  himself  in  it,  are  practice  in  the  exercise 
of  arms,  bodily  and  intellectual  dexterity  in  general ;  a 
good  stomach,  that  he  may  be  able  to  carry  plenty  of 
beer ;  and,  besides  these,  a  powerful  voice  is  a  grand  re- 
quisite. As  observed,  the  members  of  the  Chore  elect 
tiieir  leaders.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Senior,  He  must 
possess  the  qualifications  we  have  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  must  have  already  passed  through 
the  other  offices  of  the  Chore,  as  here  following. 

We  must  not  tire  our  readers  with  more  Chore 
customs.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that 
though  this  is  called  the  student-life  of  Germany, 
happily  not  one  half  of  the  students  join  these 
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associations  ;  and  the  levels  of  some  of  those  who 
do  join  in  these  hacchanalian  celebrations  have 
probably  no  more  foundation  in  fact  than  had  the 
revels  of  theiVoc^  Ambronanas,  It  is  not,  therefore, 
so  much  the  excesses  actually  perpetrated,  as  the 
bad  tone  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  incitement  to 
the  commission  of  such  follies,  which  spread  be- 
yond the  university,  that  is  to  be  condemned.  And 
these  are  not  matters  of  jest. 

Into  the  laws  and  bye-laws  of  theChores  we  shall 
not  enter.  They  are  minute  and  complicated,  and 
abundantly  absurd  in  the  Lilliputian  importance 
assumed  by  the  legislators.  Thoughwe  can  perceive 
no  necessary  connexion  between  the  modem  rise 
or  emancipation  of  German  national  literature, 
and  the  Bunehenschafty  admitting  that  the  coU^^e 
associations  may  have  been  promotive  of  the  national 
literature, — we  quote  the  following  passage  as  a 
specimen  of  Dr.  Cornelius's  style  of  thought,  and 
Mr.  Hewitt's  manner  of  translation;  which  we 
take  for  granted  must  be  accurate,  as  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius, who  was  at  the  translator's  elbow,  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  English  language: — 

The  origin  of  the  first  aotnal  Barschensehaft  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  times  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Rhenish  Prinoe-leagne,  which  placed  itself  submissiTely 
ander  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and  the  consequent  abdi- 
cation of  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  by  Francis  II. 
in  1806,  every  heart  that  beat  with  a  German  feeling 
must  hare  been  seised  with  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the 
fall  and  dashing  to  pieces  of  the  Father-land.  An  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  able  to  give  help  to  the  outraged  coun- 
try— ^the  belief  in  a  God  who  alone  was  able  to  free  it 
tiom  its  oppressions— filled  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  and 
must  have  roused  him  to  a  tone  of  mind,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  that  serene  enjoyment  of  life, 
often  bordering  on  actual  frivolity,  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  academical  unions  were  not  rarely  accustomed  to 
resign  themselves.  A  patriotic  spirit,  a  zealous,  earnest 
aspiration,  had  already  proclaimed  itself  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  former  century.  Already  in  its  seventieth 
year  had  the  Poet-league  at  Otfttingen  organized  itself 
under  Klopstock.  John  Heinrich  Voss,  the  two  Grafe 
Stollberg,  HSlty,  and  others,  belonged  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  tumbled  that  fabric  which  the  Order  of  Jesus 
had  artfrilly  raised,  and  the  German  language  was  finally 
established  in  those  rights,  out  of  which  it  had  so  long 
been  expelled.  The  lachiymose  tribe  of  common  trage- 
dies, and  the  moving  comedies  with  which  Kotzebue  and 
Iffland  overflowed  the  stage,  were  compelled  to  give 
place  to  knightly  dramas,  and  Goethe's  Gtftz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  became  for  the  hundredth  time  imitated.  The 
German  Muse  attamed  a  higher  flight  through  Lessing, 
and  finally  displayed  herself  to  the  world  in  the  two 
noble  forms  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  first,  far  from 
all  lightness,  ftiU  of  deep  earnestness  and  noble  senti- 
ment, sought  chiefly  to  effect  the  moral  elevation  and 
intellectual  accomplishment  of  youth ;  and  the  youthftil 
freshness  of  his  language  gave  to  his  often  more  philoso- 
phical than  poetical  reflections  and  sentences,  an  irre- 
sistible charm  for  young  minds.  Goethe  moved  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  With  a  predominant  sentiment  for 
beauty,  and  an  eminent  talent  for  imitation,  he  sported 
through  every  department  of  literature,  and  floated  per- 
petually with  the  current  of  the  intellectual  tendency  of 
the  age.  By  such  men  the  German  language  was 
speedily  advanced  to  its  point  of  perfection ;  the  French 
language  ceased  to  be  the  conversation  language  of  the 
court  and  of  the  polite  oiroles.  Joseph  II.  introduced 
the  German  language  into  the  court  of  Vienna;  alter  the 
death  of  Frederick  II.  it  became  acknowledged  as  that 
of  the  court  of  Prussia.  For  a  long  time  Weimar  became 
pre-eminently  the  capital  city  of  German  acoompHsh- 
ment ;  and  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  fpund  iq  the  court  of  Weimar,  a 


sphero  of  action  as  honourable  for  themielvu  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  literature  of  their  country.  The  French 
ascendency  in  literature  had  thus  ceased  at  the  very 
point  of  time  when  the  French  political  ascendency  came 
to  lie  heavy  and  oppressively  on  the  nation ;  the  liter- 
ary honour  sharpened  that  bitter  feeling  of  political 
shame,  and  the  more  the  Grerman  people  learned  to  feel 
it,  the  stronger  became  its  impatience  to  liberate  itself 
from  that  condition  into  which  it  had  been  redaeed  by 
the  French.  But  on  whom  must  this  feeling  have  seized 
more  poweifblly  than  on  the  student!  To  wfaom  must 
the  situation  of  Germany  have  occasioned  more  serious 
apprehensions  than  to  him  f  On  the  one  hand,  snffieientiy 
instructed  to  perceive  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
political  and  Uterary  liberty  of  Germany;  on  the  other, 
fhll  of  youthAil  spirit,  and  of  desires  to  help  the  ofppree»- 
ed  FaUierland, — such  sentiments  must  have  weaned  the 
students  from  the  trivial  pursuit  of  Landsmansldps  and 
Orders,  and  accordingly  those  of  the  same  sentineDt 
united  themselves  into  a  Burschens^afl.  The  object  of 
this  first  union  was  noble ;  namely,  to  rescue  the  Father- 
land ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  wozihfly,  te 
raise  up  men  strengthened  to  the  utmost  completenea  of 
both  moral  and  physical  constitution.  Thence  came  it, 
that  bodily  exeroises,  especially  gymnasties,  rose  into 
new  existence ;  that  the  Burschen  sought  to  invigonte 
themselves  by  hardships  of  every  kind ;  thenee,  that  they 
strove  alter  the  greatest  possible  purity  of  maimerB,  and 
displayed  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  less  pure  ten- 
dencies of  the  yet  existing  orders.  Grermanj'8  noblest 
sons  belonged  then  to  the  Bursehenschafts.  These  nnioBS 
had  their  leaders  and  laws,  much  in  the  same  maaiier  as 
the  Chores.  ....  In  these  companies  mled  no 
aristocratic  power,  as  was  the  case  in  those  of  the  Chores, 
especially  towards  the  younger  members.  To  estahli&h 
a  thorough  union  amongst  the  students,  was  a  main  ob- 
ject of  the  Burschenschaft.  On  this  acconnt  the  decl 
was  not  permitted  between  the  memben  of  the  onion ; 
and  duels  between  the  members  of  the  orden  were  very 
much  ciroumscribed,  and  only  in  cases  of  real  iiyarief, 
or  gross  offences,  and  then  under  certain  conditions,  per- 
mitted by  the  court  of  honour.  The  BnraehenBcbafti  of 
different  university  cities  stood  in  combination  with  each 
other,  and  members  from  one  city  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  visits  to  the  members  of  the  other  nnivcnity 
cities.  The  BursohensohaftSy  as  then  constitnted,  were 
in  most  places  allowed,  or  at  least  tolerated.  They  cele- 
brated often,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  proreetor,  their 
so-called  foundation-day,  or  anniversary,  with  great  ban- 
queting, public  processions,  music  and  toroh-traina.  Hie 
memben  of  these  companies  conducted  themselves  eo 
discreetly,  that  people  willingly  suffered  them,  and  any 
little  distinctions  which  might  gratify  yonthftil  vanity^ 
the  wearing  of  the  old  German  costume,  the  short  coat, 
the  broad  out-lying  shirt-collar,  with  the  open  breast,  the 
cap  which  but  scantily  covered  the  long  down-haagiBg 
hair,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  coat,  was  moetiy  of  bbek 
velvet — such  old  Grermanisms  and  peculiar  attire  wett 
cheerfully  conceded  to  them.  Hitherto  must  the  life  and 
movements  of  the  Burschenschaft  be  styled  noble.  Witk 
enthusiasm  its  members  received  the  call  to  the  fight  «f 
freedom,  which  resounded  from  Prussia  in  the  year  1813; 
and  from  all  the  universities  streamed  ibrth  Tolimtecrs, 
to  join  themselves  to  the  German  host,  which  was  to  do 
battle  with  the  oppressors  of  the  Fatherland.  Theodoce 
Kdmer  has  immortalized  in  his  songs  tlM  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  German  youth  at  that  ^oiiona  cifeia^ 
Many  Burschen  died,  like  him,  the  hero's  death,  inqmed 
with  equal  zeal  for  the  good  cause;  thon^  it  was  akae 
permitted  to  the  poet  to  flash  radiantly  forth,  as  from  a 
mirror,  the  inner  glow  of  his  spirit  in  patriotic  soog. 

Apropoi  to  this  eloquent  digresmon  of  the  Crermaa 
Doctor,->-either  he  or  Mr.  Hewitt,  by  way  of  inter- 
lude, introduces  the  Sword  Song  of  KomeTy  with 
the  music,  in  the  exact  manner  in  ^^ch  so  many 
of  the  best  of  the  National  and  Burscken  Mdodia 
have  appeared  in  this  Magazine.  After  the  ad- 
mirable translations  of  this  noble  song,  by  Mn. 
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Hemans,  ProfesB6^  Blackie,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chorley,  and 
others,  we  shall  not  venture  upon  this  new  one, 
which  was  a  rather  hold  attempt.  A  few  more 
sentences  is  devoted  hy  Dr.  Cornelius  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  hattle  of  Leipsic,  and  an  account  of 
the  object  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
the  Holy  Allies, — which  would  deserve  both  com- 
mentary and  reprobation  if  it  appeared  in  any  ac- 
credited historical  work ; — and  then  Mr.  Howitt  in- 
troduces Amdt's  well-known  song  of  the  German's 
Ftt$herlandy*  which  has  been  translated  at  least  as 
often  as  the  Sioord  Song^ — so  that  it  too,  may  be 
passed.  The  history  of  the  Burschenschaft  is  traced 
through  its  after  follies;  when  the  young  men 
having  no  longer  a  common  object  witii  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  and  puffed  up  with  conceit  as 
the  imagined  deliverers  of  their  country,  had  no 
idea  of  gracefully  retiring  into  College  life,  though 
their  work  was  done.  An  infusion  of  liberal 
ideas  redeemed  these  follies;  but  Dr.  Cornelius 
makes  small  account  of  this  elevating  tendency: — 

The  secret  unions  which  were  formed  during  the  as- 
cendancy of  Napoleon  still  continued.  The  excitement 
of  the  public  mind,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been 
favoured  even  by  the  Government  itself,  so  far  from 
having  subsided,  had  rather  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
as  it  had  now  necessarily  lost  its  outward  tendency,  it 
sought  to  take  effect  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The 
government  saw  with  suspicion  the  drift  of  the  secret 
unions,  and  their  influence  on  the  Gymnastic  schools  and 
universities ;  they  heard  with  astonishment  the  bold 
language  of  the  rising  generation  approximating  itself 
to  political  fanaticism.  The  Grerman  Confederation  satis- 
fied not  these  heads  on  fire  with  ideas  of  one  and  a  free 
Germany.  The  restoration  of  the  empire,  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  prevailing  theories  of  conformable  na- 
tional representation,  was  the  master  desire  of  a  numer- 
ous party,  which  was  spread  wide  through  Germany, 
and  rendered  the  universities  the  seminaries  of  their 
doctrines.  The  youth  entered  with  pride  into  the  idea, 
that  they  were  called  to  work  out  their  salvation,  from 
the  circumstances  to  which  their  fathers  had  reduced 
them.  Political  notions  of  the  Middle  Ages  mingled 
themselves  in  the  heads  of  the  student  youth,  with  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  modem  times,  and  received, 
moreover,  from  religious  enthusiasm,  a  dark  addition. 
Thus  degenerated  the  Burschenschaft,  in  a  manner  most 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  demonstrated  in  a  melancholy 
degree  how  near  to  each  other  lie  the  boundaries  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  Noble  patriotism  metamorphosed 
itself  into  a  gloomy  fanaticism, — zeal  for  religion  and 
morals,  into  a  hollow  hypocrisy,  and  into  a  still  more 
dangerous  pseudo-philosophy.  The  landsmanschafls  be- 
came continually  weaker  in  the  German  luiiversities, 
and  the  young  men  every  day  added  themselves  to  the 
burschenschaft  in  greater  numbers.  Truly  the  greater 
number  of  them  never  dreamed  to  what  lengths  such  a 
political  fanaticism  could  lead  them;  and  only  by  de- 
grees and  unobserved  mounted  the  arrogance  of  an  incon- 
siderate youth,  till  at  length  it  persuaded  itself  that  it 
alone  had  fought  out  the  Uberation  war,  and  therefore 
was  now  called  to  give  to  Fatherland  a  new  constitution. 

These  perilous  imaginations  grew  continually  faster 
and  faster  into  that  horrible  avalanche  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  everything.  What  a  difference  between 
the  years  1816  and  1817,  when  one  compares  the  cele- 
bration of  the  peace  anniversary  of  1816,  with  that  of 
the  celebration  of  the  October  days  of  1817  I 

Here  there  might  have  been  room  for  a  note 
from  Mr.  Howitt^  as  a  good  radical ;  but  he  does 
not  interfere  with  the  text. 

A  thumping  piece  of  the  book-making  which 

*  See  TaiVn  Madame  for  July  1840,  Boischen  Melo- 
dies,  >)'o.  JI, 


swells  the  volume  is  found  in  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Cornelius,  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
period,  of  the  celebrations  referred  to;  and  then 
we  have  the  Union  Song  of  Amdt,  of  which, 
as  it  is  less  known  than  the  Sword  Song  and  the 
German  Faiherlandy  we  shall  take  the  last  stanza 
as  a  specimen  of  the  translated  verse : — 

Close  in, — ^the  aaered  circle  throng  now, 

And  raise  the  clash  of  triumph  strong; 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tongue  to  tongue  now, 

Like  lightning  send  this  ioyful  song: — 
The  Word  that  knits  our  oond  for  ever; — 

The  Good  no  fiend  can  from  us  rend, — 
Nor  tyrant  villany  can  sever, — 

Beueve! — ^maintain  it  to  the  end! 

The  Prussian  Grovemment  soon  took  alarm  at 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  burst  forth  at  these 
celebrations,  and  which,  though  the  students  and 
professors  were  the  prominent  actors,  had  also  to 
some  extent  seized  the  people.  After  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic  in 
October  1817— 

The  Prussian  government  ordered  the  trial  of  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  festival;  and  several  profes- 
sors who  had  been  present,  particularly  Fries,  came 
under  judicial  examination.  From  these  trials  it  was 
made  obvious  that  the  few  only  were  in  the  secret  of  the 
proposed  auto-da-fitf  to  be  held  in  Eisenach,  but  that  the 
majority  regarded  it  as  a  desirable  opportunity  for  draw- 
ing the  Burschenschaft  into  a  more  intimate  and  dose 
union,  so  that  it  might  the  more  powerfully  operate 
against  the  landsmanschafts. 

The  festival  was  like  the  prior  one  of  October,  cele- 
brated with  much  enthusiasm,  with  sacred  service,  with 
singing  of  Fatherland  hymns,  and  other  solemnities;  but 
speeches  were  deUvered,  on  this  occasion,  which  had  not 
a  thoroughly  correct  tendency,  and  must  appear  tlie 
more  unfitting  fh>m  the  mouth  of  a  teacher  of  youth. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  October,  as  formerly  on 
that  night,  fires  biased  up  on  every  hill  top;  but  those  of 
the  Burschenschaft  who  had  stationed  themselves  around 
the  fire  on  the  Wartburg,  cast  into  the  flames  the  Ger- 
man Histoij  of  Kotzebue,  as  well  ajs  some  other  detested 
writings.  None  of  the  professors,  however,  were  present 
at  this  transaction,  and  none  of  the  speeches  connected 
therewith  were  delivered  by  them.  That  the  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  also  burnt  there,  was 
proved  by  the  inquiry  to  be  false. 

The  Wartburg  festival  was  concluded  on  the  19th  of 
October  by  the  assembled  participants,  to  the  number  of 
about  600,  taking  the  sacrament  in  the  church.  The 
consequence  of  this  festival  was  the  promotion  of  the 
idea  here  conceived,  of  one  universal  German  Burschen- 
schaft; that  the  union  of  the  whole  body  of  student 
youth  must  pervade,  and  be  the  means  of  working  out, 
the  union  of  the  whole  Fatherland. 

The  contest  between  the  students  and  the  go- 
vernment was  now  fairly  begun,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion is  introduced  the  song.  Wo  Muth  und  Kraft, 
We  are  less  disposed  to  forgive  a  huge  cantle  of 
paper  and  print,  devoted  to  the  fanatic,  or  rather  the 
monomaniac,  Sand,  than  other  things  of  the  same 
sort.  It  is  enough  that  the  foul  crime  of  this  half 
madman,  aflTorded  a  handle  to  the  government  to 
put  down  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  to  ex- 
tinguish all  of  political  good  that  was  knit  up  with 
the  Burschenschaft,  Though  this  love  of  liberty  was 
too  often  as  much  a  hatred  of  France,  a  narrow 
nationality,  it  was  a  germ  worthy  of  being  cherish- 
ed, until  it  had  expanded  into  healthier  and  more 
vigorous  growth.  And  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  German  youth  now  ?  They  have,  we  are  told, 
awoke— 
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Out  of  the  dreaina  of  BnxwhoiiBclMift  freedom;  and 
the  sounding  rash  of  steam-engines  will  probably  not 
permit  them  easily  to  fall  again  into  this  giddy  trance. 
The  bond  of  an  nniyersal  Bunchenschaft  no  longer  em- 
braces the  whole  body  of  German  stadents,  bat  the  pro- 
fessors of  every  political  as  well  as  religions  creed  move 
amongst  each  other  in  manifold  circles.  Like  i^nM/aiiti 
flicker  here  and  there  yet ;  Barschenschaft  ideas,  bat  their 
flame  has  seldom  strength  to  burn,  and  soon  expires 
again  for  want  of  ftiel,  which,  in  flkct,  is  diligently  with- 
drawn. Still  has  its  flame,  ever  and  anon,  in  recent  times, 
hoisted  on  the  mountain  tops,  streamed  up  a  lightening 
fire-pill«ur  of  Freedom;  but  the  rulers  of  Germany  have 
speedily  smothered  it,  anxiously  watching  lest  the  poli- 
tical fabric  raised  with  so  much  toil,  £ould  become, 
with  all  its  stockwork  and  timbers,  a  prey  to  the  de- 
vouring element.  They  have  also  taken  care  that  the 
youth  riuJl  not,  forgetting  his  original  duty,  fall  into 
this  labyrinth.  During  his  period  of  study,  only  too 
often  is  he  reminded  by  the  ever-present  sense  of  the 
government  examination,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  Grer- 
man  state.  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  we  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme;  that  the  zeal  for  the  political  and 
literary  freedom  of  Germans  is  extinguished;  and  that  a 
stupid  and  creeping  slavery  has  taken  its  place !  No, 
thank  Grod,  we  are  not  yet  come  so  far  as  that.  A  strik- 
ing testimony  of  this,  is  the  sentiment  which  just  recently 
has  made  itself  felt  as  the  common  spirit  of  Germany 
against  France,  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  former 
years,  and  to  which  that  new  Rhine  song  of  Bekker — 
**  They  shall  not  have  it !" — owes  its  origin. 

Thus  Dr.  ComeliaB  identifies  the  seal  for  politi- 
cal and  literary  freedom,  with  the  common  hatred 
of  French  aggression  *  an  admirable  feeling  in  itself, 
bnt  not  quite  enough,  as  Mr.  Howitt  ought  to  tell 
him. 

The  first  half-year  which  a  young  man  spends 
at  the  Heidelberg  University,  would  seem  to  be  a 
rery  idle,  if  not  riotous,  period.  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Qerman  Universities,  and  merits 
no  particular  apology  or  explanation.  Nor  need 
we  from  a  German  work  borrow  the  ordinary 
common-place  arguments,  whether  sound  or  falla- 
cious, for  public  schools. 

The  view  given  of  the  college  life  of  Germany,  in 
a  series  of  papers  in  this  Magaaine,"'  by  **  a  Bursch 
of  genuine  out,"  and  a  man  of  learning  and  genius, 
who  had  become  almost  as  thoroughly  German  as 
British,  supersedes  many  things  that  we  find  in  Mr. 
Howitt*8  translation  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  Nay,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  Dr.  Cornelius  himself  has 
been  not  a  little  indebted  to  our  contributor,  who 
has  traced  so  vivid  a  picture  of  student-life  as  to 
leave  little  more  to  be  wished  for.  But  then  it  is  stu- 
dent-life as  it  is  to  be  found  now ;  while  the  history 
given  by  Dr.  Cornelius  also  goes  back  into  usages  as 
old  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  most  of  them  long  since 
exploded,  though  he  has  found  their  memorial  ex- 
isting in  Hauff  and  other  antiquarian  writers* 
From  many  of  these  tedious  and  obsolete  matters, 
the  reader  is  agreeably  relieved  when  Mr.  Howitt 
favours  him  with  a  song,  or  the  engraver  with  the 
representation  of  a  carouse  or  a  tilting-match. 

The  drinking  usages  have  some  interest,  as  ves- 
tiges of  rude  antiquity ;  though  they  are  not  half 
so  curious  as  those  found  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  volume, 
in  which  the  drinking  usages  of  all  the  Crafts, — 
those  common  to  Britain  and  Germany, — are  de- 


*  See  Sunchen  Melodies,  in  Tait^s  Ma<fazine  for  De- 
eember  1839;  April,  July,  and  October,  1840;  and  for 
February  1841. 


tuled.    For  the  Vommets  we  refer  to  tills  Mafa« 

zine. 

Dr.  Cornelius  occasionally  intioduoes  an  iUus- 
trati  ve  anecdote,  or  a  little  story  of  a  student.  One 
of  those  which  he  tells,  of  a  poor  weak-minded  oea- 
tnre,  whom  the  cruel  or  inconsiderate  practical  jokes 
of  his  fellow-students  drove  into  harmleas  idiocy,  is 
not  creditable  to  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among 
the  young  men.  Their  grade  in  the  scale  of  morals 
will  be  better  understood  when  we  hare  seen  some- 
thing more  of  their  private  life,  which  is  described 
in  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  an  RngR^ 
Traveller  is  introduced  to  a  student's  apartments 
at  Heidelberg. 

Hie  student  knows  how  to  live  here.  He  tias  fitted  «p 
his  room  yery  eommodionsly.  The  Bleepln^-reom  cer- 
tainlv  is  somewhat  small;  often,  lather  sd  aleore,  in 
which,  besides  his  bed,  his  wardrobe,  his  dreflaing-tahle, 
and  a  large  tmnk,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.  Bat  mn 
might  almost  prononnoe  his  sitting-rooni  comlbrtable, 
were  it  not  distinguished  by  rather  too  much  of  a  lyrical 
disorder.  Books,  pipes,  rapiers,  clothes,  eoffee,  and  writ- 
ing apparatus,  are  somewhat  too  little  assorted;  and  the 
stoTe,  standing  in  the  room  itself— but  Germaaa  in  this 
respect  know  no  better.  Yet  one  must  admit  that  those 
little  machines,  which  look  like  an  adiaphory,  between  a 
Boman  urn  and  a  German  beer-jug,  and  which  ow 
might  take  by  the  end  of  the  long  pipe  and  carry  with 
one  along  the  streets,  are  rery  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  student,  who  commonly  only  wiles  away  an  hour 
at  home,  and  then  hastens  again  to  the  ooUege,  since 
they  quickly  warm  the  room,  and  as  quickly  let  it  o»cd 
again.  They  are  readily  made  hot,  so  that  yon  may 
easily  when  at  foil  heat  light  your  pipe  at  than. 

There  a^  not  wanting  tables,  chairs,  a  oomBode,  a 
writing-table  and  book-shelyes,  and  a  sofa  that  is  pretty 
well  used.  Our  host,  at  first  sight,  looked,  to  my  taatj, 
somewhat  Turkish,  as  at  our  morning  risit  he  sat  eigoy- 
ing  his  pipe  and  coffee,  in  a  coloured  plaid  momiBg-govB 
and  showy  slippers.  But  the  legs — ao,  they  were  Bfot 
crossed  in  Turkish  fashion,  but  stretched  out  &t  will  from 
the  sofa  in  true  English  style,  and  seemed  to  feel  then- 
selves  yery  much  at  home  in  the  room.  He  had  a  hami- 
kerchief  thrown  loosely  round  his  neck^  and  the  small 
round,  and  embroidered  cap  sat  not  in^egantly  on  ht« 
head.  These  caps,  as  1  learned  in  course  of  oonrersatMn. 
are  termed  cerevis,  or  beer-caps.  What  especially  skrock 
me  in  the  apartment,  were  the  yarions  deoorations  wkith 
adorned  the  walls  in  gay  rows,  and  the  mgniflimtiqi  of 
which  our  host  politely  explained  to  me.  Upon  ooe  wall 
was  displayed  a  long  line  of  profiles,  all  under  giaas.  aad 
in  small  gilt  f^mes.  A  coloured  Chore-band  felhsg 
from  above,  wound  about  them,  and  comprehended  them, 
as  it  were,  in  one  great  family.  ^  These,'*  said  be,  ^  aze 
in  memory  of  the  friends  who  have  contributed  to  em- 
bellish my  six  semesters  at  the  nniyersity:^  and  1 
learned  that  it  was  the  practice,  especially  of  those  wba 
belonged  to  the  same  Chore,  mutuaUj  to  hoaoar  each 
other  with  those  little  Ukenesses. 

''We  haye  here,"  said  he,  ^'in  Heidelbexs,  the  Hm 
Munich,  who  executes  these  things  in  first-vmte  sty)«, 
and  derives  almost  a  livelihood  alone  from  this  branch 
of  business.  It  is  the  same  in  other  places*  I  haye  al- 
ready passed  some  time  in  Jena,  Beriin,  and  Bona,  asJ 
haye  eig'oyed  the  friendship  of  many  a  braye  Bioveh. 
There,  you  see  the  yiews  of  many  a  city  tiuroq^  which 
I  haye  trayeUed.  They  will  to  the  latest  hoar  yield  me 
delightful  recollections."  These,  with  the  well  cxecvWd 
portraitsofmanvprofe8sor8,filled  a  second  walL  Amampi 
them  proudly  displayed  themseWes  eeyenl  printed  da^ 
cates  of  the  doctoral  diplomas  of  his  friends. 

''And  whose  likeness  is  this  whieh  hangs  in  tfaemidsi  T 
I  asked.  ''That,"he  replied,  ''is  theportimit 
Pawkdoctor,  which  cannot  be  yrantiBg  in  any 
On  the  third  wall  I  beheld  pipes  of  aU  forms 
from  the  meerschaum  to  the  clay  pipe;  aad  my  potu 
ho6t  promised  me  at  the  next  oi^rtonityi  te  give  sm  a 
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lecttft,  u  he  expressed  it|  on  thoee  aiiielee  of  iVirnitufe. 
My  eye  wae  now  eftiight  by  the  giumitttre  which  I  be- 
held about  the  looking-ghun.  It  was  hung  roubd  with 
xibbone  of  tarione  eoIoofB^  and  abote  It  appea^d  the 
remainB  of  garlandi.  As  I  noticed  them  my  host  said — 
**  See,  those  are  flowers  out  of  the  monming  garlands 
which  deck  many  a  departed  friend  who  sleeps  in  the 
cool  earth;  whioh  we  careftilly  preserre.*' 

**  And  the  ribbons  with  the  many  inscriptions  and  the 
dates!"  I  asked.  ** Those/'  said  he,  ''are  my  Chore- 
brothers;  and  the  date  iniUcates  the  foundibtion-day  of 
our  Veriindung** 

On  the  fonrtii  wall  were  to  be  seen  lb  SehlMger  with 
the  ChoieHX>lotti8;  a  chore-cap  and  a  guitar>  with  several 
coloured  rosettes.  There  stood  also  a  little  table,and  upon 
it  apparatus  for  drinking  and  smoking;  a  large  Deckel- 
glass  with  a  lid,  baring  bpon  it  an  engraved  inscription, 
'^  Tranm&nsdorf  to  his  Freisleben,  18th  July,  1838;''  an 
elegant  littie  casket  with  tobacco,  a  spill-vase,  a  study- 
lamp,  a  vessel  denominated  the  Pope,  to  receive  the 
aahes  of  the  tobacco  on  emptying  the  pipe,  and  an  incom- 
bustible spill,  or  Fidebus,  a  new  discovery,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
consists  of  a  smaU  strong  coloured  glass  tube,  which  is 
partly  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  closed  with  a  cork ; 
through  which  a  wire  is  thrust,  and  to  the  bottom  end  of 
which  wire  is  secured  a  small  knob  of  wood  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool.  This  wire  has  a  ring  at  the  top,  by  which 
it  is  pulled  out,  and  the  knob  ignited  at  the  lamp  when 
it  is  wished  to  light  a  pipe — a  convenient  piece  of  ma- 
ehinery,  and  also  forming  an  ornament  to  the  table. 

This  is  certainly  the  only  article  that  an  Oxonian 
would  coret  in  the  German  student's  chambers.  Fox 
ia  A  favonrite  tetm  among  the  students.  Among  the 
other  species  of  Fox  la  the  Boot-fox^  who  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  servant,  or  the  laundress  of  the  English 
student,  who  has  no  occasional  male-servant ;  or 
to  the  temporary  valet  of  the  young  men  of  Paris. 
His  functionn  ard  thus  described  to  the  English 
stranger  !-^ 

"  1  am  very  Cnrfous,'*  said  I,  "  to  know  wbo  the  man 
was  that  widked  in  without  knocking,  and  whom  you 
styled  Boot-fox.  He  looked  like  a  servant  that,  instead 
of  livery,  a  man  has  stuck  into  a  student's  coat ;  and 
vrhat  a  cap  he  had  on  I  And  besides  that,  he  bad  such  a 
curious  voice  that  one  could  have  thought  it  belonged  to 
some  other  person,  or  that  somebody  else  was  in  the 
room  when  he  spoke.'* 

«  Ha  1  ha !  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  This  odd  fel- 
low belongs  to  a  class  of  ministering  spurits  who  live 
entirely  by  the  students.  tVe  dub  them  Boot-fbxes,  be- 
cause Uiey  clean  our  boots  and  clothes.  They  are  bound 
to  run  also  on  our  commissions,  and  must  figure  in  pro- 
cessions and  public  pageants.  As  the  poor  devil  must 
tntn  out  Very  early  in  the  mornings,  his  voice  snaps  and 
<»aeks  huskily  ftom  the  efibcts  of  the  raw  air,  like  that 
of  a  youth  in  the  transition-state  ttom  a  hobbledehoy  to 
a  man,  till  by  degrees  it  balances  itself  in  one  key.  For 
the  rest  he  is  a  respectable  fkther  of  a  family,  and  his  wife 
is  generally  a  washerwoman  for  the  students." 

"  All  that  is  easy  enough  to  understand/'  1  replied. 
**  Why  do  you  call  him  a  boot-fox !" 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  1  added,  *  what  you  pay  this  pre- 
ciottB  Biirsch  for  his  important  services  1  I  ask,  since 
I  think  of  staying  here  this  winter,  and  would  therefore 
willingly  enlighten  myself  on  all  matters  of  housekeep- 
ing." 

''Her«ceiv68agulden(twenty«penceEnglish)monthly." 

**  A  servant  for  a  pound  a-year !  Was  the  like  ever 
hefcrd  1" 

**  You  must  recollect,"  said  Freisleben,  "that  we  are 
Ibr  the  rest  of  the  day  attended  by  the  house-besom,"  the 
stadtet  phrase  for  housemaid,  who  also  in  Berlin  is 
styled  tdUamn^  or  she-slave. 

German  students^  like^  indeed,  all  other  corpora- 
tions^ associations,  or  ecut€9  of  men,  as  the  gipsies, 


colliers,  sailors,  have  a  slang  of  their  own ;  and 
a  fondness  for  nicknames.  Besides  Foxes  of  all 
kinds,  they  have,  as  our  readers  must  know,  Phi- 
littiine$f'~exi^  indeed,  nU  who  are  not  students  ate 
distinguished  by  this  term.  Here  is  the  House- 
Philistine,  as  described  to  the  straUger  : — 

Our  House-Philistine  must  provide  for  all  our  do- 
mestic necessaries,  bringing  in  the  account  monthly, 
which,  however,  we  are  not  obliged  so  very  exactly  to  pay. 
They  ftimish  us  with  wood,  Ughts,  &c.  Breakfast  we 
commonly  brew  for  ourselves,  in  its  proper  machine. 
For  the  lodging,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  we  pay  perhaps 
fVom  thirty  to  forty  gulden,  and  the  house-besom  [the 
maid-servant]  receives  besides,  each  semester,  two 
kronen  thaler — ^nine  shillings,  English." 

'^  Upon  my  word,  you  live  right  reasonably  in  Heidel- 
berg." 

^  Not  quite  so  much  so  as  ]rou  imagine.  If  you  take 
into  account  the  expense  of  the  college  lectures,  you  can- 
not well,  at  least  pleasantly,  live  under  600  or  1000 
gulden.  There  are  univenities  where  you  may  live  much 
cheaper,  but  few  where  you  can  live  so  agreeably  as  here. 
You  know  how  Lichtenberg  has  divided  the  sciences. 
So  I  might  here  divide  the  universities  into  such  as 
where  a  man  may  live  cheaply  and  well,  to  which  class 
Munich  and  Vienna  particularly  belong ;  where  he  may 
live  cheap  and  badly,  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  univer- 
sities, particularly  Halle,  which  affbrds  only  nutriment 
for  the  hungerers  after  knowledge ;  where  he  may  live 
well  and  somewhat  expensively, ju  at  Heidelberg;  and 
finally,  where  he  may  live  dearly  and  ill,  of  which  the 
great  Berlin  is  an  example.  I  speak  here  only  of  the 
material  life,  apart  firom  which,  every  university  has  its 
peculiarities  in  many  respects ;  in  short,  has  its  own  Urn. 
When  you  have  learnt  thoroughly  to  understand  Heidel- 
berg, and  then  afterwards  visit  other  German  universi- 
ties, what  a  variety  will  you  not  find." 

The  students  sometimes  combine  to  punish 
tradesmen,  eating-house  keepers,  and  beer-dealers, 
as  in  other  places.  At  this  interview,  the  Widow 
Mutdi^  recently  put  under  hann,  was  announced 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  fotgiveness.  It  was 
told:— 

^  She  creeps  humbly  to  the  cross,  and  prays  earnestly 
that  we  will  again  take  our  meals  there." 

''  Well,  if  she  behaves  henelf,  we  will  see  what  the 
S.  a  can  do." 

'*  That,"  said  I,  "  if  I  remember  right,  is  the  woman 
whom  you  said  had  been  put  into  «ernf/,  or  under  the 
bann." 

"  The  same." 

**  And  are  all  the  students,  then,  aoeostomed  to  take 
their  dinners  there  1" 

^  O,  no.  Part  of  them  at  the  Gasthouses  (inns) ;  part 
here  and  there,  with  private  people,  who  keep  a  table 
for  us,  and  even  send  us,  if  required,  our  meals  up  into 
our  chambers.  About  thirty  of  us  took  our  dinners  at  this 
aforesaid  widow's,  and  paid  each  twenty  kreutzen  the 
day  (not  quite  seven-pence.)  But  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  semester,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured ! 
simply  and  eternally  cow-beef-— and  at  last  it  grew  still 
worse.  Thereupon  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
Madame,  the  Philistine,  a  lecture." 

**  Excuse  me,"  I  interrupted,  ^  but  I  must  first  beg  for 
a  solution  of  the  term  Philistine,  which  you  so  often  use." 

**  We  comprehend  all  who  are  not  students  under  the 
name  of  Philistines.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  we  un- 
derstiind  by  Philistines,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Handwerks-Bunchen,  by  giving 
to  the  latter  the  title  of  Knoten ;  and  the  shopkeepera' 
young^ien  that  of  SchwUnge,  or  Ladenschwilnge,  that 
is.  Pendulums,  or  Shop-pendulums." 

The  student's  landlord,  we  have  said,  is  styled 

the  House-Philistine, — the  landlady  thie  Philose; 

a  fellow-lodger  is  a  House-Borsch;  a  chum,  a 

Stuben-Bursch, 
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"  Bat/'  I  interposed,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  yon  enjoy 
yonr  comfortable  room  rery  little,  spite  of  all  its  com- 
forts, if  yon  neither  dine  nor  take  yonr  tea  there  of  an 
evening.*' 

«  Tea ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  tea  I  yes  that  is  a  right  good 
beverage,  bnt  for  daily  use  a  little  too  sentimental. 
Look  yon — onr  oonrse  of  life  is  this : — In  the  morning 
we  pursue  our  studies  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco ;  then  we  go  to  the  classes.  Abont  twelve  o'clock 
we  dine ;  then  to  the  coffee-house  ;  and  how  much  we 
study  after  that,  or  how  we  otherwise  employ  ourselves, 
yon  will  presently  see.  Bnt  in  the  evening  we  resort  to 
the  Kneip,and  drink  no  tea,  but  beer  ;  and  to  the  Kneip 
we  now  cordially  invite  yon." 

The  morality  of  the  Burschen  on  some  points  is 
sufficiently  lax,  if  the  following  be  faithful  portrai- 
ture, which  we  hope  may  be  doubted  : — 

In  the  persiflage  on  the  Burtehef^comnttnty  entitled 
''Distertatio  de  Quomodoney  etc.,**  by  Martial  Schluck, 
from  which  we  have  before  qnoted,  it  is  said,  '^  an  honour- 
able Bursch  has  the  right  not  to  pay  his  debts ;  that  is, 
he  may  ichwanzen  and  squUeion  himself,  make  a  squit  in 
his  shoes,— meaning  that  he  may  sacrifice  his  tail  like  a 
fox,  who  will  rather  lose  his  tail  than  his  life;  and  thus 
will  the  student  rather  leave  behind  him  his  trunk  and 
cloak-bag,  than  wait  to  be  clapped  into  prison." 

When  a  student  attends  a  lecture  which  ought  to  be 
paid  for,  but  does  not  pay  for  it,  he  is  said  to  "  hospitiren  f* 
and  he  is  allowed  twice  or  three  times  to  hospitiren.  If, 
however,  he  does  this  for  a  whole  semester,  in  order  to 
devote  the  price  of  the  lecture  to  some  other  object,  the 
students  call  this  to  "  shoot  a  lecture."  The  description 
of  this  term,  is  also  thus  expUmed  by  Schluck.  «  The 
student  has  the  right  to  seize  upon  other  people's  pro- 
perty, that  is,  to  shoot,  to  prefer,  to  lay  the  charge  upon 
another.  This  is  a  new  mode  of  putting  oneself  in  pos- 
session of  something ;  that  is,  to  commit  a  theft  of  a  life- 
and-soulless  thing,  and  call  it  only  a  half-theft.  Shoot- 
ing distinguishes  itself  essentially  from  stealing.  First, 
by  the  student  privately  conveying  it  away  at  once ;  and, 
secondly,  by  giving  the  owner  of  the  property  notice  of 
what  he  had  done,  after  it  is  done.  This  mode  of  taking 
possession  is  not  so  much  according  to  our  customs  as 
those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  brought  no  shame  to 
any  one  by  the  statutes  of  Lycurgus,  but  rather  honour 
and  fame,  to  Wm  who  unobserved  and  in  a  clever  style 
carried  off  anything." 

The  principal  objects  of  conTeyanee,  are  pipes,  sticks, 
spurs,  chore-tassels  for  the  embellishment  of  pipes,  riding- 
whips,  and  money  to  the  amonnt  of  a  douhd.  What  is 
more  than  that  must  be  merely  taken  in  loan,  if  it  be 
there  to  take. 

Every  genuine  Bursch,  the  member  of  a  chorej 
has  gencKiUy  a  favourite  dog ;  his  constant  friend 
and  companion  :  the  dog  is  often,  it  is  said, — 

The  best  of  chamber  attendants,  bringing  in  the 
morning  his  master's  slippers  and  pipe.  If  he  returns 
home  at  night  rather  inspirited  by  Bacchus,  he  accom- 
panies him  as  a  safe  conductor,  often  bearing  things  which 
he  has  unwittingly  dropt,  after  him. 

A  dog  at  one  of  the  universities  was  well  known  as  an 
excellent  guide.  He  led  his  master  home  every  evening; 
if  he  turned  into  a  wrong  street,  he  seized  him  by  the 
coat,  and  pulled  him  back ;  if  he  fell  down,  he  barked 
loudly  till  he  rose  again ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
house,  the  sagacious  animal  knew  very  well  how  to  ring 

the  bell. 

They  are  also  made  use  of  in  many  a  prank  or  piece 
of  waggery.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  once  in  Leipsic,  the 
students  accustomed  their  dogs  to  the  most  frequent 
christian  names  of  the  ladies  of  that  city,  and  so  s^on  as 
they  came  readily  at  that  unusual  call,  the  nngallant 
sons  of  the  Muses  allowed  themselves  the  unpardonable 
joke  of  shouting  aloud  those  names  in  the  public  walks, 
so  that  it  is  said,  the  fair  sex  in  snrprise  quitted  the  field. 

We  still  see  these  creatures  made  co-workers  in  many 
^  ftolic.    At  the  dinner  tat>lc;  in  the  pu)>lio  walk;  in  th« 


fencing-school,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  Kneip,  evefv- 
where  must  the  dog  attend  his  master.  He  must  eat 
with  him  in  the  same  house ;  the  master,  indeed,  in  the 
chamber,  the  dog  in  the  kitchen;  for  which  repast,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  on  the  dog's  behalf  two  krentzers  a-daj. 
Neither  are  combats  wanting  between  them,  whereby 
they  may  the  more  resemble  their  masters,  and  to  which 
the  masters,  in  fact,  conduct  them.  In  these  dog-dnels 
it  goes  often  much  worse  than  in  those  of  their  lords,  for 
they  seize  each  other  so  furiously  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  separate  them. 

No  make-helieye  in  the  dog-fights ;  which  is  so 
much  the  better,  where  there  is  fighting  at  all,  as 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Even  dogs  who 
have  enjoyed  a  fair  set-to  learn  forbearance.  Yet  the 
connexion  between  the  dog  and  his  student-mailer 
is  but  temporary,  which  diminishes  the  charm. 
The  dog  is  generally  left  a  legacy  to  a  friend,  and 
sometimes  has  no  master  but  the  whole  chore;  nor 
home,  save  the  kneips.  The  Pipe  obtains  fall  and 
honourable  mention.  The  rural  and  summer 
amusements  of  the  students  of  Heidelberg, — their 
holiday  processions,  and  excursions  far  and  near, 
are  described;  and  also  their  winter  fSestiTities, 
In  tlie  works  of  recent  travellers,  we  have  &equent 
passing  glimpses  of  them,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains^ 
amid  the  Black  Forest,  or  in  Switzerland ;  dirty, 
jovial,  roistering  fellows,  drinking  beer  and  sing- 
ing night  and  day ;  and  sometimes  b^ging.  They 
do  not  ride  to  cover  quite  so  systematically  as  the 
Oxford  men,  yet  the  solitary  student  sometimes 
roves  abroad  with  his  gun  ;  and  they  all  rarely  en- 
joy the  neighbouring  wakes  and  fairs.  Church- 
wakes  seem  still  as  common  in  Germany,  as  they 
were  in  England  three  hundred  years  since ;  but 
the  Kirchtoeihs  of  Germany  merit  attention,  in- 
dependently of  the  students,  as  a  trait  of  ancient 
manners: — 

The  reader  must  not  alarm  himself  with  the  fear  that 
we  are  going  to  bore  him  with  an  essay  on  church  w- 
lemnities — we  allude  only  to  those  popular  festivitiM 
with  which  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a  church 
is  celebrated.  As  is  often  the  ease,  this  feast  has  loet 
its  original  intention;  scarcely  any  one  thinks  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  in  the  month  of  the  onii- 
nary  people  is  corrupted  to  Kertt.  Every  little  ne^t, 
much  too  poor  for  the  possession  of  a  church,  yes,  macv 
an  individual  public-house,  even,  has  its  particular  Kxrdn 
weih.  By  what  authority  it  has  usurped  this  name  and 
holiday,  nobody  troubles  himself  to  inquire.  Pec^le  siv 
quite  contented  that,  through  these  KirehweiheB,  of 
which  one  or  more  fall  out  within  their  reach  ev«ry  Soa- 
day  during  the  summer,  they  find  occasion  to  dance, 
drink,  and  sing.  From  every  city  gate  then  presses 
forth  a  motley  group ;  the  worthy  burger,  the  HaaJ- 
werksbursch,  the  alert  young  dressmaker,  the  homely 
housemaid,  all  are  crowding  forward  in  a  promiseooas 
throng.  Amongst  them  one  descries  companies  of  a 
higher  grade,  wUch  rejoice  themselves  in  the  splendid 

summer's  day In  the  midst  of  this  tawxli 

the  students  are  also  to  be  seen  following  the  current  of 
the  great  stream  in  smaller  or  greater  companies.  If  ia 
modem  times  the  singular  attire  less  distingnidkes  him 
fit>m  the  crowd,  yet  tiie  practised  eye  readily  singles  oat 
the  student  from  the  Handwerksbursch  and  the  shop- 
assistant.  On  the  countenance  of  the  Handworker  w» 
see  displayed  the  joy  which  he  feels  to  find  himself  once 
more  for  a  dayl'able  to  flee  fh>m  the  dnsty  workshop,  and 
the  pride  of  showing  himself  in  his  Sunday  bravery,  ia 
the  astonished  eyes,  as  he  believes,  of  Uie  world.  This 
holiday  array  he  has  truly  often  thrown  upon  his  baek  ia  a 
queer  enough  style.  In  black  fh>ck«ooat,  white  tromen, 
high  crarat,  and  glittering  boots,  stalks  be  dBpti)/ 
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ftlong,  and  bis  rude  taste  extends  itself  to  the  very  pipe 
which  he  carries  in  his  hand.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pen- 
dolnm  [the  shopman]  has  clad  himself  after  the  newest 
French  fashion.  All  is  smoothed  and  polished  off  to  a 
nicety.  He  looks  like  a  dish  that  the  hungry  Nero  has 
licked  into  the  most  elegant  cleanness.  Scarcely  dare 
he  turn  himself  in  his  beautiftil  clothes  lest  he  should 
crumple  the  ornate  and  artistical  knot  of  his  neckcloth ; 
lest  he  should  derange  the  nice  tomure  of  his  locks.  He 
wheels  himself  aside  only  to  see  whether  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  fair  sex  is  not  following  him.  ^  Notkig," 
would  the  student  say — that  is, "  it  would  be  well  for 
him  if  he  did!" 

The  student  disdains,  Knoten-like,  to  beautify  himself 
on  a  Sunday.  One  day  is  like  another  to  him ;  he  can 
devote  it  either  to  study  or  to  pleasure.  So,  as  on  other 
days,  he  lounges  carelessly  along.  His  attire  is  not 
studied, but  it  is  convenient;  and  according  to  individual 
taste,  more  or  less  excellently  chosen.  A  short  frock- 
coat,  often  of  a  peculiar  cut,  and  the  little  cap^  are  all 
that  distinguish  him. 

Here  we  have  the  German  Bartlemy  or  Donny- 
brooke  Fair,— both,  alas !  now  no  more  : — 

The  Kirchweihs  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hei- 
delberg are  the  most  noted,  are  those  of  Neckai-steinach 
and  Kirscheim.  Thither,  some  years  ago,  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  burger  families  were  accustomed  to 
make  an  annual  rustic  pilgrimage  of  pleasure.  This 
glory  is  gone  by ;  yet  we  would  recommend  the  latter 
still  as  the  best  place  in  which  for  the  stranger  to  wit- 
ness this  folks'-feast,  if  so  we  may  term  it.  We  follow 
the  sound  of  obstreperous  music,  and  enter  a  garden, 
where  a  motley  multitude  presents  itself  to  our  sight. 
All  the  tables  are  filled ;  people  eat  and  drink,  chatter  and 
smoke,  laugh  and  sing,  all  in  one  chaos  of  merry  confusion. 
Hither  and  thither,  where  an  impatient  guest,  thumps 
vigorously  on  the  table  with  his  glass,  run  the  waiters — 
in  the  student's  tongue,  Faxe.  At  one  table  an  honest 
bnrger  company  has  planted  itself,  and  over  a  glass  of 
wine,  weigh  seriously  whether  the  European  balance  of 
power  can  be  maintained,  and  criticise  the  government 
of  the  city. 

No,  no,  I  Iik«  him  not ;  our  span-new  bai^ermaster, 
Aa  he*B  so  bold  already,  he'll  come  it  thick  and  faster. 
And  for  the  town,  what  doth  he,  pray  ? 
Gets  it  not  worse  then  eveiy  day  ? 

Certain  youngsters  have  seated  themselves  beside  them 
in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity,  whether  they  shall 
be  held  fast  by  the  wise  conversation  of  these  elders,  or 
shall  follow  the  bewitching  sounds  of  youthful  merri- 
ment. 

At  the  next  table,  a  knot  of  Bauers,  carry  on  a  zeal- 
ous discourse,  of  which  one  catches  these  syllables  in 
passing, — ^  Oney  think  o'  that,  now ;  that  the  thing  can 
run  80  wi'out  bosses.  It's  got  the  divil  in't's  body,  an' 
that  the  outlandish  folk  have  fun'  out  again  1 "  It  is 
the  railroads  that  have  thrown  the  fat  farmers  into  such 
a  heat,  and  they  raise  themselves  into  such  a  fidget  with 
talking  of  the  steam-engines,  that  they  blow  as  much 
smoke  out  of  their  earthen  pipes,  called  by  the  students 
earthly  pipes,  as  the  engines  themselves  can  send  out 
eteam. 

But  at  another  table  we  behold  the  dear  image  of 
youth.  The  Handwerksbursch,  who  treats  his  maiden 
with  wine  and  cakes ;  the  school  youth  who  is  there 
playing  off  the  bursch  before  them,  but  looks  round, 
ever  and  anon,  lest  the  original  that  he  is  counterfeiting 
be  near,  or  his  teacher,  who  walking  this  way  might  re- 
prove his  presumption ;  the  fresh  country  maiden,  and 
the  gay  damsel  of  the  city,  all  desire  to  make  themselves 
amiable,  and  seek  by  their  tittering  and  laughter,  to  let 
every  one  observe  that  they  are  capitally  entertained  by 
their  swains. 

One  table  is  occupied  by  the  students,  who,  revelling 
in  a  rich  repast,  now  look  up  at  the  beauty  of  the  Ncckar- 
Thal,  and  now  mix  themselves  in  the  throng,  whispering 
with  this  and  that  maiden,  to  whom  their  shepherds  cast 
frowiiB  like  thunder-clouds.    But  careless  of  tliis,  the 


sons  of  the  Muses  conduct  them  forward  to  the  danoing- 
floor : 

And  all  already  dance  like  mad — 

Jnchhe !  Juchne ! 

Juchheisa !  Heisa !  Ha ! 

So  goes  the  fiddle-bow. 

Faster  and  faster  goes  the  music,  and  ever  madder 
whirls  the  waltz.  In  complete  equality  and  freedom 
seem  here  the  most  opposite  elements  to  be  mingled. 
The  atmosphere  is  already  smothering  hot,  and  clouds 
of  dust  fly  up.  But  that  matters  not.  He  that  finds  it 
too  hot  flings  off  his  coat,  and  dances  in  his  shirt  sleeves ; 
he  that  does  not  flnd  the  music  keep  time,  helps  it  with 
the  stamping  of  his  foot.  All  seems  totally  happy — all 
unity.  But  the  wine  has,  meantime,  heated  their  heads, 
and  suddenly  in  one  comer  of  the  hall  rises  a  terrible 
hubbub.  The  strife  has  arisen  about  tiiat  maiden  who, 
there  weeping,  endeavours  to  part  the  combatants. 
"  What  would  the  silly  Knoten  !"  cries  a  student.  Then 
springs  wrathAilly  forth  a  brisk  tailor.  ^  What  be  we  ! 
Knoten  be  we  !  dirt  be  we  !  '  Who  says  that,  is  an  ass, 
and  I  say  it ! "  A  swarm  of  students  that  have  rushed 
into  the  saloon  raise  a  burst  of  hearty  laughter.  Then 
blazes  the  wrath  of  the  Handwerksburschen ; — "  Brother 
Hamburger!  brother  Leipsicer  1"  they  cry.  Numbers 
of  them  rush  together,  and  strike  with  sticks,  chair-legs, 
and  bottles,  at  the  litUe  knot  of  students  furiously,  who 
grimly  stand  on  their  defence. 

Whatever  other  duty  of  the  day  the  student  ne- 
glects, he  never  neglects  to  visit  his  beer-shop  at 
night.  Sometimes  he  plays  billiards  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  gaming,  in  a  small  way,  is  as  frequent 
at  some  of  the  universities  as  at  Baden  and  other 
spas. 

Among  other  little  helps  with  which  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius ekes  out  his  work,  is  a  discussion  on 
phrenology,  in  which  the  German  demolishes  the 
"  new  science,"  while  the  Englishman  tries  to  de- 
fend its  truth. — Quoth  the  traveller — 

Gentlemen,  recollect  how  often  phrenologists,  fW>m  tho 
outward  form  of  the  skull,  have  drawn  correct  conclu- 
tions.  Recollect  the  allocation  of  distinguished  heads  as 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  plaster  in  the  ^glish  and  Ger- 
man museums. 

Freisleben. — Yes,  they  have  drawn  some  very  neat 
conclusions,  but  we  know  very  well  how  that  stands. 
The  false  conclusions  have  been  carefully  put  out  of 
sight ;  and  yet  sufficient  of  them  have  come  to  the  day- 
light to  render  the  phrenologists  ridiculous.  They  are, 
indeed,  often  still  more  innocent,  the  worthy  demonstra- 
tors only  seeing  that  which  they  knew  very  well  before. 
Recollect  also  what  a  sagacious  German  naturalist  says : 
— "  The  proof  of  the  demonstration  which  the  phrenolo- 
gist makes  is,  in  most  cases,  as  superficial  as  the  de- 
monstration itself.  Let  a  man  eat  a  shovelful  of  salt, 
according  to  the  prescription  of  Aristotle,  with  the  per- 
son upon  whose  head  and  heart  he  makes  so  superficial 
a  judgment,  and  he  will  then  find  what  will  become  of 
his  former  judgment.  But  to  err  is  human,  and  that  not 
exclusively,  for  it  is  sometimes  the  fkte  of  angels."  Ta- 
lent, and  the  endowments  of  the  spirit,  generally  have 
no  signs  in  the  solid  portion  of  the  head.  To  prove  this, 
let  the  selected  casts  of  thinking  heads,  and  selected 
ones  of  fools  and  not-thinking  men,  be  placed  side  by 
side ;  and  not  the  head  of  the  learned  man,  of  a  careful 
education,  be  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  totally  uneducated  country  booby.  Bed- 
lam is  peopled  with  inhabitants,  who,  if  they  did  not 
stand  staring  as  if  chilled  into  stone,  or  smiling  at  the 
stars,  or  listening  to  the  song  of  the  angels,  or  would 
blow  out  tho  dog-star,  or  stood  trembling  with  folded 
arms, — if,  in  fact,  they  were  not  judged  by  these  aberra- 
tions, but  by  the  shape  of  their  heads  alone,  would  co:n- 
mand  the  highest  respect.  Still  less  can  we  draw  correct 
conclusions  from  the  shape  of  the  living  head  than  f^om 
the  bare  skull  itself.  A  skilfhl  artist,  without  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  the  probable,  would  be  able  to  cast  in  wax 
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a  covering  of  miuicles  and  skin  for  the  head  of  any 
skeleton,  and  give  it  an  expression  which  would  possess 

any  aspect  that  he  pleased 

....  What  an  immeasurable  leap  from  the  exterior 
of  the  body  to  the  interior  of  the  soul  I  Had  we  a  sense 
which  enabled  us  to  discoTer  the  inner  quality  of  bodies, 
yet  would  such  a  leap  still  be  a  daring  one.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  the  instrument  does  not  make  the 
artist ;  and  many  a  one  with  a  fork  and  a  goose-quill 
would  make  better  sketches  than  another  with  an  Eng- 
lish case  of  instruments,  Sound  manly  sense  soon  sees 
into  this ;  it  is  only  the  passion  for  innoTation^  and  an 
idle  sophistiy,  soothing  itself  with  false  hopes,  wjiich 
will  not  see  it. 

The  rest  W6  leave  to  those  who  care  for  the  sub- 
ject. 

Next  to  being  a  terribly  smoking  people,  the 
GrermaBs  are  nniyersally  a  singing  people ;  and  the 
students,  who  enjoy  an  affluence  of  songs,  share 
the  distinction.  Take,  says  Dr.  Cornelius,  from 
Germany  its  wine,  its  songs,  and  yet  a  third  par- 
ticular of  a  less  noble  character,  [Qy.  Its  beer,  or 
its  pipes  ?]  and,it  will  become  quite  another  country. 

The  common  man  in  Qermany  sings  as  he  goes  to  his 
labour  ;  he  sings  while  he  works,  in  order  to  enliyen  him- 
self, and  when  he  has  concluded  he  naturally  sounds 
forth  his  song  of  satisfiiction.  A  pleasure,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  singing,  he  does  not  understand. 
Thus  the  foreigner,  who  has  a  taste  for  singing,  hears, 
with  surprise,  a  chorus-song  resounding  from  a  public- 
bouse,  or  passing  along  the  streets,  which  might  not 
sustain  a  yery  severe  criticism,  but  which  does  all  hon- 
our to  the  uneducated  singers.  So  they  establish  them- 
selves in  the  smallest  villages  into  Gresang-vereine,  (sing- 
ing companies,)  and  the  author  recollects  with  particular 
pleasure,  a  serenade,  which  |he  heard  in  returning  late 
one  evening  from  Schriesheim,  in  the  village  of  Hand* 
schuhsheim  ;  and  also  the  deligbtfhl  choral-song,  which 
a  company  of  peasants  and  peasantesses,  frequently 
raised  in  the  summer  evenings  in  the  castle-gardens  at 
Schwetzingen,  and  which  in  the  stillness  of  twilight, 
when  the  splashing  of  the  distant  fountains  were  only 
heard  besides,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect. 

Thus  it  happens  that  songs  of  simple  contents  and  of 
simple  airs,  spread  themselves  rapidly  amongst  the 
people,  and  by  no  other  means  in  Grermany  can  you  so 
speedily  operate  on  the  popular  mind  as  through  the 
medium  of  such  songs.    In  almost  every  different  place 

yen  hear  different  songs The 

Bauer,  the  Handworker,  the  Sportsman,  in  short,  each  and 
all  have  their  peculiar  songs  in  abundance,  which  are 
never  out  of  their  mouths.  Do  all  Qermans  then  sing, 
and  sing  they  everywhere  I  some  one  may  ask.  No, 
don't  fear  that  you  vrould  actually  be  deafened  with 
singing  in  Qermany.  The  Bundestag,  when  it  holds  its 
sittings  ;  the  Landtag,  when  it  is  in  debate  ;  the  states- 
man in  the  business  of  his  office;  the  learned  man  writ- 
ing his  dissertation,  and  many  other  people,  don't  sing  ) 
in  short,  people  do  not  sing  in  their  solemn  af&irs, 
though  the  opera  makes  them  do  so.  But  amongst  those 
who  have  nothing  better  to  do,  the  little  chil<&ea  who 
have  yet  no  proper  voices,  or  initiated  can  for  it,  and 
the  very  old  people  who  have  partly  sent  their  teeth 
before  tiiem  into  another  world,  are  the  only  ones  that 
don't  sing.  The  young  sing  much,  the  care-free  young 
still  more  ;  and  the  students  perhaps  most  of  all. 

It  is  this  also  which  gives  heart  to  the  student ;  and 
how  can  he  who  is  called  the  son  of  the  Muses,  do  other- 
wise than  be  obedient  to  his  divine  mother !  The  so- 
called  Gommers-Books  contain  a  rich  collection  of  songs, 
so  that  the  student  can  be  in  no  embarrassment  to  find 
one  suitable  to  the  moment.  He  finds  here  a  song 
adapted  to  every  occasion,  and  to  every  mood  of  mind. 
Before  all,  sociil  songs  are  in  requisition  when  the  stu- 
dents are  assembled  at  their  Kneip  fbr  a  merry  meeting. 
As  the  larger  assemblies  of  this  kind  are  called  Gora- 
mers,  so  the  song-books  aie  called  the  Commers-Books. 


On  this  head  we  need  not  expatiate,  as  our  nad- 
ers  must  have  obtained  a  good  notion  of  tha  Com- 
mera-Books  from  our  pi^^es,*  where,  within  the 
last  m  months,  these  festiyitiea  are  dew^bed. 

The  chapter  on  drinking  customs  starts  with  a  text 
proper  for  debating  in  a  Tea^Total  dub : — ^  Have 
the  gods  drunk  nectar — the  gods,  exempt  from  all 
the  cares  of  mortal  existence ! — and  shall  then  poor 
mankind  be  enyied  the  enjoyment  of  their  earthly 
nectar  ?  No  ;  not  without  cause  was  it  oelebnted 
by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Even  the  great  Befonnsr 
himself  joined  in  its  praise." 

On  this  we  haye  the  translation  of  the  song. 
Old  Noah,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  some  of  the 
Friends  may  judge  to  verge  on  the  pn^ane, 

A  special  or  extraordinary  Commeis  ia  ofta 
celebrated  at  some  country  inn,  and  forms  a  ^  great 
occasion."  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  ob- 
served by  the  Heidelberg  students  at  the  sigii  of 
the  Harp  at  Neckarsteinaoh ;  when  a  long  tnis 
of  youths  is  seen  to  approach,  either  by  land  or 
water,  coloured  caps  shimmering^  naked  swords 
glancing,  their  barges  or  steeds  decorated  with  rib- 
bands and  garlands,  as  we  see  in  the  procession  of 
the  May-Day  I^ondon  Chimney-Sweeps^  or  thoas 
of  the  carmeuy  gardeners,  &c.  ^o.,  in  nuBy 
places : — 

The  inhabitants  see  gladly  these  guests  arrive  in  tts 
place;  as  the  Burschen,  on  one  such  a  day,  makt  a 
greater  expenditure,  or  in  conpnon  parlanoe,  monUasK 
foathers,  than  as  many  honourable  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  do  in  a  whole  year.  .  ,  .  .  .  .  Tbt 
whole  house  is  in  the  ^  most  universal  bustle.  Hesse- 
servants  and  waiters  run  to  and  iVo  |  ii|  the  Idtehea  ail 
the  hands  of  all  the  cooks  are  in  aetive  acitatioa,  b 
order  to  fulfil  the  command  of  the  landlady.  Thn«  viQ 
sit  a  sleepy  maid  nodding  in  a  chair,  since  fbr  two  dayt, 
that  is,  since  the  Commers  vras  announced  to  them,  then 
has  been  no  sleep  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the  ministeriiv 
spirits  ;  but  she  is  quickly  roused  up  with  a  voigcaKe 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  general  activity.  All,  however, 
is  still  and  solitary  in  the  yard  ;  for  the  poor  feather- 
cattle  have  been  compelled  to  yield  up  their  yoaog  hves, 
in  order  to  parade  on  the  table  of  these  honoured  i^ 
swarming  guests.  Above,  in  the  great  hall,  is  a  beg 
table  covered.  Every  window  Is  adoned  with  grees 
and  flowery  garlands  and  festoons,  and  at  that  tmi  if 
the  hall  where  the  seat  of  honour  is  plaeed,  tbei«  is  sb- 
blaaoned  on  the  wall  the  great  and  painted  eoat-of^rw 
of  the  Verbindung,  embelBahed  with  flowers  and  ifl»b<a& 
The  musicians  now  take  their  places  ia  the  ereheset 
above  ;  the  sons  of  the  Muses  appear  in  the  hall,  and  the 
feast  is  opened.  After  the  doui  is  drawn  the  piwxij 
ings  at  table  are  such  as  we  have  described  in  the  Ge- 
neral Commers,  except  that,  at  this  Goauners,  no  beer  i* 
drunk,  but  wine  only  ;  and  yon  may  soon  hear  the  re- 
port of  out-flying  Champagne  eorks,  as  the  tirsetn  <f  tfe 
Chore  are  given,  or  those,  upon  and  connected  wHh  tfee 
Land  Prince,  when  the  CoBunerB  is  eelebra|ad  «a  Mm 
birth-day. 

In  the  so-called  Foundation  Comneis,  It  is  costMHiy 
for  the  Senior  to  deliver  a  short  speeeh,  in  wkach  ht 
takes  a  review  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Yerhlndang,  fv 
Chore,  from  its  establishment,  and  partienlariy  nsntjag 
the  names  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  it,  and  are  as* 
gone  forth  from  it  into  busy  life. 

As  they  do  not  return  from  such  a  OsmsMn,  at  tfc^ 
earliest,  till  the  noon  or  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  iH 
kind  of  follies  and  mad-cap  playfiUness  are  leeorled  !#• 
to  make  the  time  pass  menily.  Amongst  these  vuiy  be 
classed  the  ^  Lord  of  Fools."    A  great  tfaroBs  hi  b<ih 

*  See  Burschen  Melodies,  No.  V.^**  A  BMeh  ef  Gen- 
nine  Comer9'L€lder*-~TaU*i  Ma^tin^J^AprU^  1841. 
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up  of  tables  and  chain,  upon  which  one  of  the  students 
is  placed.  He  is  equipped  as  a  king,  with  his  crown, 
sceptre,  and  other  insi|piia.  The  others  are  hia  devoted 
subjects,  who  bring  him  a  great  humper,  ot  large  glass, 
such  as  every  Chore  possesses.  The  Prince  of  Fools  now 
sings. 

A  derer,  lively,  nonsense  song  follows  :-— 

I  am  the  Prince  of  Fooling, 
Here  o'er  the  topers  ruling ; 
And  ye,  the  godj,  do  send  on, 
My  Princeship  to  attend  on. 

lAU  sla^O  To  wait  on  your  divineness. 
With  wine  of  every  fineness, 
That's  why  we  here  are  standing, 
All  at  your  dread  oonunanding. 

When  this  song  is  concluded,  the  Prince  de- 
Bcenda,  and  the  next  student  takes  his  place,  till 
the  whole  Tound  is  gone,  and  the  High  Jinks  con- 
cluded : — 

The  oonvival  meeting  sits  till  late  in  the  night ;  and 
the  next  day  they  amuse  themselves  with  all  kinds  of 

frolics  and  merriments ,    .    .    •    They 

sometimes  make  processions  through  the  village,  at  the 
head  of  which  one  of  them  rides  on  the  back  of  tiie  Red 
Fisherman,  or  on  an  ass.  They  climb  the  neighbouring 
ruined  castles,  which  are  perched  on  the  mountains,  and 
let  their  songs  thenoe  resound  over  the  country. 

These  gambols  and  outbreaks  of  youthftil  spirits,  full 
of  life,  strength,  and  exgoyment,  and  which  thus  are  ready 
to  overleap  all  bounds  in  the  excitement  of  leaving  be- 
hind for  a  day  or  so  all  study,  and  giving  themselves  up 
in  fine  weather,  and  beautiful  scenery,  to  the  full  swing 
of  their  fiuicies  and  feelings,  especially  such  a  troop  of 
youngsters  being  together,  have  always  characterized  the 
students.    ......    The  Commers  then,  being 

brought  to  a  close,  they  generally  return  by  boat  to  the 
city  of  the  Muses.  If  this  is  in  the  evening,  the  barge  is 
illuminated,  and  when  they  approach  the  city,  fireworks 
are  played  off.  As  they  land  they  proceed  to  their  Kneip, 
and  there  vnnd  up  the  feast. 

Pass  we  some  long  stories,  and  also  the  New 
Year  festivities,  to  reach  the  student  about  to  de<» 
part  from  Burschedom  into  the  land  of  the  Phi^ 
listines.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  is 
liable  to  be  summoned  forth,  much  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  banded  London  'Pxentices,  or  the 
crafts  of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  of  many  other  places, 
wont  to  be  called  out  in  oases  of  emergency.  The 
slogan  on  these  occasions  is,  ^  Bursch,  come  forth ! '' 
wldch  is  shouted  in  the  stieets  by  those  who  run  on 
acting  Fiery  Orote,  In  1827,  some  refractory  or  re- 
bellious students  of  Heidelberg  were  ordered  by  the 
Grand  Duke  to  be  arrested,  or  placed  in  con- 
finement in  their  lodgings.  Their  trial  was  begun 
immediately,  and  would  have  been  completed  in  the 
same  day,  save  for  the  general  rise. 

The  ringleaders  through  the  city,  with  aloud  ^  Bursch, 
eome  forth  l"  drew  the  students  together  from  aU  quar- 
ters, and  rushed  witii  them,  with  great  uproar,  into  the 
front  of  the  university,  where  the  Senate  had  speedily 
assembled,  and  stood  in  presence  ef  the  tumultuous 
throng  at  an  open  window.  Instead  of  applying  to  the 
Prorector,  as  they  should  have  done,  had  tiiey  ground  of 
eomphunt,  they  even  treated  with  contempt  two  sum* 
menses  from  the  Senate  to  send  deputies  to  explam  their 
claims  or  demands,  and  immediately  in  the  &ce  of  the 
Senate  proceeded,  with  loud  outcries,  to  make  a  despe- 
rate onset  on  the  door  of  the  adjoining  academical  buud- 
ings,  with  sticks  and  kicks,  so  that  the  upper  beadle,  to 
prevent  further  mischief,  was  obliged  to  liberate  the  in- 
carcerated students.  This  being  accomplished,  they 
commenced  their  march  forth  towards  Schwetzengen. 

The  whole  city  was  in  uproar.  The  shops  were  closed 


out  of  fear  of  the  wild  faction.  Everywhere  chaises 
rattled  through  the  streets  ;  tiie  boot-foxes  ran  here  and 
there  ;  the  inhabitants  looked  full  of  trouble  out  of  their 
windows  ;  when  a  student,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
galloped  through  the  streets  with  the  fbarftil  cry — 
^  Bursch,  come  forth  I"  Most  of  the  students  went  along 
with  the  train,  only  because  the  Comment,  or  Students' 
Code  of  ^Iavts,  demanded  it,  without  well  knowing  for 
what  purpose.  The  wild  throng  rushed  into  the  houses 
of  the  dilatory,  in  order  to  rouse  them  out  of  bed. 
Hastily,  every  one  packed  up  what  was  most  necessary 
and  threw  it  into  the  carriage,  or  bnekled  it  upon  a  horse ; 
and  when  no  longer  carriage  or  horse  was  proeurable, 
the  boot-foxes  must  become  baggage-bearers. 

In  order  to  ropae  all  into  a  necessary  degree  of  resent- 
ment, and  to  keep  it  up,  the  ringleaders  circulated  fklse 
stories.  They  spread  it  everywhere  that  the  authorities 
had  dragged  the  students  out  of  their  beds  in  the  night ; 
that  they  had  thrust  them  into  a  hole  where  none  could 
stand  upright,  and  where  there  was  not  a  single  seat  to 
rest  upon  ;  while  the  fret  was,  that  they  who  were  said 
to  have  suffered  so  much  maltreatment  in  the  night, 
were  conducted  to  the  academical  buildings  in  clear  day- 
light. Yet,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  these  false 
reports  found  credit,  and  with  the  ^  Bursch,  come  forth !" 
which  raged  like  a  running  fire  through  the  streets,  they 
availed,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  bring  the  whole  student 
host  together. 

They  who  were  on  horseback  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  procession ;  rode  hither  and  thither,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  motions  of  the  dilatory,  and  to  main- 
tain the  whole  train  in  order.  A  long  line  of  carriages 
followed  them,  of  every  description  that  could  be  got  to- 
gether in  the  haste  of  Uie  occasion.  Part  were  chaises,  in 
which  the  students  rode  ;  part  were  waggons,  on  wlich 
were  hastily  loaded  their  packages.  All  the  students 
had  armed  themselves  in  haste,  as  well  as  they  might, 
with  swords,  rapiers,  and  pistols.  They  who  found  ne 
place  in  the  carriages,  or  on  horseback,  went  on  foot, 
and  a  great  swarm  of  boot-foxes  followed,  who  were 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  house-gear,  as  pipes,  dressing- 
gowns,  ooats,  and  so  on.  A  vast  crowd  of  people,  con- 
sisting of  school-youths,  who  had  to  thank  tne  students 
to-day  for  a  holiday,  and  of  all  kinds  of  people  who,  in 
a  university  city,  draw  support  from  the  students,  added 
themselves  to  the  train,  and  increased  the  uproar  and 
alarm,  with  ourses  and  insults,  that  the  students  should 
be  suffered  to  go  away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
looked  down  in  wonder  and  curiosityfrom  their  windows, 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  noise,  and  gaaed  on  the 
motley  throng  who,  with  shouts  and  singing  of  Burschen- 
songs,  swept  by.  » 

At  lengtii  the  rear  ef  the  train  disappeared  through 
the  city  gate,  and  a  strange  silence  reigned  in  the  de- 
serted town.  The  doors  opened,  and  the  Philistines 
stepped  out  into  the  streets  together,  to  talk  over  the 
fiiktal  story. 

The  students  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Bhenish  Bavaria,  and  vapoured  about  for  a  day  or 
two,  after  which  the  affair  ended,  like  their  duels, 
in  smoke.  A  Marohing^Forth  from  Grottingen  in 
1818,  bore  for  a  time  a  more  serious  aspect ;  but  of 
800  recusants,  600,  who  were  Germans,  returned 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  rest,  who  were  foreigners, 
were  put  under  hann  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
which  wasy  of  course,  virtual  expulsion.  The  stu- 
dents have  made  little  by  their  Marchings-Forth. 
Upon  on9  occasion  we  find  them  assembling  in  a 
noble  cause ;  this  was  to  defend  the  Jews  of  Heidel- 
berg from  an  attack  of  the  artisans,  who  were  not 
much  more  enlightened  in  those  times  than  an 
Orange  nobleman  of  the  present  day,  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  George  Gordon.  We  wish  the  stu- 
dents may  deserve  the  high  commendation  which 
Mr.  Howitt  gives  them,  when,  in  his  preface,  he 
compares  them  with  Oxford  men,  to  the  infinite 
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depreciation  of  the  latter.    What  follows  hardly 
bears  him  out : — 

Another  cause  which  often  oompels  the  students  to 
quit  the  uniyersity,  and  indeed  in  all  stillness,  is  debt. 
That  the  young  men  at  the  High-school  may  readily  fall 
into  debt,  is  easy  to  oonoeiye.  Most  of  them  were  till 
this  time  at  schools  where  they  were  quite  dependent  on 
their  parents,  and  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  consider- 
able sums  in  their  hands ;  and  beyond  this,  the  way  into 
debt  is  made  so  particularly  easy  to  the  student.  The 
landlords,  the  shopkeepers,  and  all  others,  who  derire 
an  advantage  from  the  students,  freely  give  credit  or 
pump^  as  the  students  term  it.  They  do  it  the  more 
willingly,  since  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  make  the  ac- 
count a  little  larger,  (since  the  English  and  students,  as 
the  student  says,  generally  chop  i^ove  the  ear,  that  is, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  overcharged  ;)  and  moreover, 
the  students  look  on  it  as  a  certain  prerogative,  of  which 
many  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves,  who,  especially 
in  their  first  year,  need  more  than  their  remittances. 
A  master  tailor  who  was  much  in  mode  amongst  the 
students,  once  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this  silently 
acknowledged  privilege,  but  it  cost  him  dear.  This  man 
sent  round  a  list  amongst  his  colleagues,  by  which  every 
one  who  signed  his  name,  bound  himself  to  give  no  more 
credit  to  any  student.  But  this  list  had  not  circulated 
far,  when  the  students  became  aware  of  the  fact.  They 
assembled  themselves  that  evening  at  their  kneip,  armed 
with  their  swords,  proceeded  thence  to  the  house  of  the 
tailor,  dashed  all  the  windows  in,  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  rushed  into  the  workshops  and  store-rooms  of  the 
tailor  ;  where  they  cat  to  pieces,  and  bored  through  all 
his  pieces  of  doth  and  ready-made  clothes,  so  that  they 
were  totally  ruined.  The  actors,  indeed,  were  punished, 
and  required  to  pay  all  the  damages,  but  the  tailor  had 
for  ever  lost  the  business  of  the  students,  and  his  fellow 
tradesmen  took  warning  from  the  transaction. 

The  academical  laws  have  endeavoured  to  put  a  check 
on  this  facility  of  debt-making,  by  determining  that  all 
demands  for  credited  wines  and  spirituous  Uquors,  ex- 
cepting the  regular  choppin  of  wine  or  beer  set  before 
his  guests  by  the  landloid  or  master  of  an  ordinary, — all 
demandsof  the  masters  of  coffee  and  billiard-rooms,  as  such, 
— all  play  debts,demands  for  carriage,Bledge,or  horse-hire 
for  more  than  one  journey,  which  may  be  made  on  stu- 
dents, shall  not  be  recoverable  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  it 
is  also  enacted  to  what  extent  credit  for  all  necessaries 
of  life,  for  books,  and  such  things,  may  be  given,  so  as 
yet  to  leave  a  legal  right  of  recovery.  In  order  to  make 
themselves  secure  against  a  student,  who,  they  are 
^raid,  may  attempt  to  quit  without  discharging  his  debt, 
the  creditor  is  accustomed  to  take  the  usual  and  effec- 
tual way,  that  is,  to  go  and  lay  an  arrest  on  his  depar- 
ture-testimonial, which  will  then  not  be  handed  to  the 
student  by  the  university  office,  till  he  has  paid  his  debts, 
by  which  means  it. becomes  very  difficult  to  quit  the 
place  without  a  hit  settlement  with  his  creditors.  One 
way,  however,  remains  for  him.  In  the  university  cities 
are  people  who  lend  money  to  the  students  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  These  the  student  pumps,  as  he  calls  it, — 
and,  as  claims  for  money  lent  to  students,  are  untenable 
before  the  court,  these  people  generally  get  the  loss  when 
a  student  runs  off,  as  well  as  all  those  other  creditors 
who  have  not  protested  against  the  delivery  of  his  testi- 
monial. This  burning  through,  or  running  through  the 
rags,  as  starting  without  paying  is  called,  was  formerly 
much  more  frequent  than  at  present.  If  it  now  some- 
times happens,  yet  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  they 
do  not  afterwards  pay  as  soon  as  they  are  in  cireum- 
stances  to  do  it.  When  these  escapes  were  made,  it 
was  generally  at  midnight ;  or  in  this  manner, — the 
youth's  companions  accompanied  him  in  a  Comitat,  or 
one  of  their  regular  departure-processions,  but  another 
student  was  set  in  the  first  carriage,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  as  though  it  were  he  who  was  leaving.    When 


they  had,  however,  quitted  the  city,  the  real  departer 
took  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  pretended  one  then 
quietly  returned  to  the  city.  On  such  occasions  wu 
sung  the  song,  of  course  not  till  the  immediate  danger 
was  past — 

Fortii  from  here,  the  Muiichcans  watch  us. 

The  Manichsans  are  the  creditors,  so  called  afto*  the 
old  much  reprobated  sect  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  intht 
third  century  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Persian  heretir 
Manes. 

We  do  not  mean  to  accompany  the  stadent  to 
the  grave,  which  Dr.  Cornelius  does  with  due  so- 
lemnity; nor  yet  into  the  examination  by  the 
State,  which  usually  closes  Bursch  life,  and  often 
converts  the  wild  student  in  a  little  month  into  a 
sedate  Philistine.  The  summary,  or  the  Tiew  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  studentr-life,  contains 
some  sensible  remarks.  We  may  state,  in  briei^ 
that  the  merits  are  found  to  preponderate  largely ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  German  stadent  is  held, 
by  his  countryman.  Dr.  Cornelius,  to  be  very 
superior,  in  character  and  acquirements,  to  tb^f 
student  of  any  foreign  university.  And  hereupm 
follows  an  eulogium  on  the  universities  of  the 
Fatherland.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
smoking,  quarrelling,  lighting,  and  beer-drinkinc 
among  the  students ;  but  then  all  the  Germans  drink 
and  smoke,  and  duels  are  becoming  less  frequent, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  fatal ;  and  the  beer,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ilowitt,  though  quaflfbd  in  lar^t* 
quantities,  is  neither  potent  in  strength  nor  tempt- 
ing in  flavour.  We  are  aware  that  it  possesses  n  > 
seductive  qualities  for  Englishmen,  and  one  hz:> 
certainly  more  sympathy  with  the  German  stad:*n'^ 
joyous  over  his  very  bad  beer,  than  with  the  luxu- 
rious Oxford  dandy,  regaling  himself  with  iced 
champagne.  There  are  stUl  a  few  formal  chalkiu:^ 
given  to  a  trial  of  prowess  in  imbibing ;  the  yoon?. 
lusty  student  generally  challenging  some  noted 
toper  of  the  Old  Scliool. 

The  Heidelberg  beer  is  not  strong,  and  it  i^ 
<!heap,  and  is  on  this  account  esteemed  by  the  stu- 
dent, who  IB  seldom  rich.  Amazing  quantities  of  it 
are  swallowed  with  impunity  at  these  beer  combats. 
Only  on  high  festivals  are  wine,  glee-wine,*  and 
punch  drunk.  When  the  students  drink  their  beer 
in  summer  in  the  open  air,  they  pile  up  the  empty 
flagons  and  jugs  in  a  pyramid,  as  soldiers  pile  their 
arms.  The  Beer-Code  occupies  many  pages  in  th  > 
volume.  The  laws  which  r^^ulate  a  challenge  of 
drinking  are  as  clearly  defined  as  those  which  re< 
gulate  fighting  duels. 

From  the  Beer-Comtneni  of  Hiedelberg  we  mca:!' 
to  copy  a  few  of  the  articles,  to  show  to  what  cx> 
tent  clever  young  men  may  run  into  folly.  Th^ 
Beer-Code  really  displays  a  luxuriant  fancy  ;  be: 
we  stop  short,  wishing  that  Mr.  Howitt  had  pre- 
ferred giving  us  a  work  of  his  own,  when  the  p^  * 
per  time  came,  instead  of  the  Toluminons  compil:* 
tion  of  Dr.  Cornelius. 


*  This  spiced  wine  is  nearly  the  Bishop  or  Pope  v^ 
Oxford.—^.  1\  M, 
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Tremendi  e  varj  affetti, 
Diipcnto  dolor,  ftiror,  pietade, 
Odio,  vendetta,  amore ! 

Umano  sangue 

Quel  de*  tinumi  ?  Eeai  di  sangne  mnano 
8i  paacon,  eui ! 

Alfieru  CoNffiura  cb*  Paxzi, 


The  habitaal  readers  of  fiction  hardly  know  how 
much  they  might  gain  of  the  peculiar  excitement 
which  is  so  dear  to  them,  by  taming  at  times  to  the 
history  of  actual  life.  They  would  find  in  its  details 
no  rare  occurrence  of  the  very  elements  that  have 
moyed  them  in  fable ;  with  others,  not  the  least 
impressive,  which  belong  to  reality  alone.  These 
must  be  our  reliance  on  the  present  occasion.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ensnare  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy by  any  disguise  of  plain  historical  truth ; 
the  effort,  indeed,  would  be  gratuitous.  The  in- 
cident, from  recent  Italian  history,  which  we 
intend  to  relate,  believing  that  it  wUl  be  new  to 
many  in  this  country,  is  such  as  the  invention  of 
man  has  rarely  devised.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
add  to  the  authentic  narrative  a  single  borrowed 
trait  that  would  not  impair  its  effect.  What  we 
have  set  down  may,  therefore,  be  securely  accept- 
ed as  the  brief  and  literal  relation  of  an  '^owre 
true  tale;'*  on  the  threshold  of  which  we  only 
pause  for  an  instant  to  offer  a  remark  which  may 
have  occurred  before  now  to  many  a  student  of 
Italian  history  and  manners. 

After  the  standard  themes  of  classical  story  and 
mythology,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  most 
of  the  tragic  subjects,  which  the  poet  or  the  mo- 
ralist has  taken  from  actual  life,  are  of  Italian 
growth.  This  can  neither  be  the  result  of  mere 
chance,  nor  be  fully  explained  by  the  precedence, 
in  time,  of  the  Italian  novelists  and  chroniclers  be- 
fore those  of  other  European  countries.  The  exis- 
tence of  a  number  of  petty  states,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  the  preservation  of  details,  which  the 
historians  of  a  larger  realm  must  of  necessity  have 
passed  over.  But  the  pecuhar  colour  of  these  de- 
tails, the  frequency  of  strange  and  moving  inci- 
dents in  them,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
reference  to  the  national  character.  This  it  is  not 
easy  to  portray,  on  account  of  the  contradictions 
which  meet  every  attempt  to  trace  its  features. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  its  intemperance 
of  nature,  a  tendency  in  it  to  the  excessive,  whether 
in  good  or  evil, — a  temperament  volcanic  Uke  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows,  distinguished  no  less  by 
the  luxuriance  of  its  productions  than  by  the  con- 
vulsions that  suddenly  lay  them  waste.  In  the 
history  of  individuals  the  Italian  nature  presents 
itself  in  the  strangest  contrasts :  vehemence  more 
than  childish,  with  a  capacity  for  the  most  subtle 
and  patient  dissimulation:  flaming  passion,  and 
slow-burning  vindictiveness :  intelligence  of  the 
quickest,  readiest  kind,  not  deep,  yet  never  dis- 
turbed amidst  the  agitations  of  the  moral  faculties : 
a  redundant  sanguine  flow  of  animal  life,  and  a 
cei'tain  fervour  of  mind,  such  as  belong  to  no  other 
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race  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  sor- 
rows and  crimes  are  nearly  always  marked  by 
some  unexpected  trait :  they  display  a  kind  of 
superfluous  originality,  (sit  venia  verboy)  an  ingeni- 
ous fearfulness,  which  makes  the  adventures  of 
other  men  seem  tame  in  comparison  with  theirs. 
It  is  this  property  which  gives  its  strange  fascina- 
tion to  the  darker  figures  of  the  history  of  Italy ; 
and  which  prompts  the  inventor  of  any  fi^cftion 
more  than  usually  appalling,  to  place  his  scene  in 
this  region,  or  to  take  from  thence  the  chief  mover 
of  its  events.  The  same  undoubtedly  guided  our 
elder  dramatists  to  the  Italian  novels  and  chroni- 
clesy  which  have  furnished  the  matter  of  their 
deepest  tragedies  in  such  abundance  as  they  would 
vainly  have  sought  elsewhere.  Deprived  of  its 
most  enviable  claims  to  distinction,  this  preemi- 
nence in  the  growth  of  occasions  for  pity  and  won- 
der Italy  still  retains.  In  a  century  counted 
back  from  the  present  year,  although  it  will  em- 
brace the  French  Revolution  and  the  disasters  of 
Poland,  it  is  in  Italy  that  we  still  find  the  most 
affecting  tragedies,  the  most  curious  displays  of 
mysterious  crime  and  imposture ;  the  strangest 
extremes  of  human  passion,  suffering,  and  despair. 
The  incident  which  is  now  to  be  related  will  not 
discover  all  these  violent  contrasts ;  yet,  it  is  in 
many  respects  such  as  we  hope  and  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  parallel  from  any  otlier  page 
of  the  history  of  modem  civilized  Europe. 
**  £  chi  no'l  piange,  di  ch^  pianger  suole  ?" 

A  brief  summary  of  some  principal  events  of 
the  time  and  place  must  first  be  given.  In  I7d8, 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  concert  with  England,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  directed  his  troops  against  those 
of  republican  France,  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Papal  States.  It  was  natural  that  Ferdi- 
nand should  detest  a  nation  stained  with  Uie  blood 
of  his  royal  kinsmen,  and  whose  victories  had 
shaken  old  thrones  and  privileges  over  all  Europe. 
The  period  seemed  to  encourage  a  hope  of  assail- 
ing the  French  with  success  in  Italy.  The  Aus- 
trians  had  effected  a  powerful  diversion  on  the 
Rhine  ;  the  government  of  the  Directory  began  to 
show  signs  of  decay ;  the  flower  of  its  armies  was 
in  Egypt,  and  with  it  the  young  commander  on 
whom  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  had  rested  at 
Areola  and  Lodi.  There  seemed  to  be  a  pause  in 
its  successes,  and  men  hoped  that  the  day  of  its 
humiliation  was  at  hand. 

An  army  of  52,000  men,  led  by  Mack,  crossed 
the  Garigliano,  drove  the  French  detachments  out 
of  Bome,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  restore  the 
cause  of  Absolutism  in  central  Italy.    But  the 
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triumph  was  only  a  brief  one ;  and  it  ceased  when 
the  republican  forces,  collected  under  Champion- 
net^  repelled  the  royal  advance,  and  became  in 
turn  the  assailants.  Against  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  French,  who  had  already  b^^  to  deem  them- 
selTes  invincible,  what  resistance  could  be  opposed 
by  unwarlike  troops,  incapable  or  treacherous 
generals,  and  a  king  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
cowardice  ?  The  Neapolitan  troops  were  driven 
back  across  their  own  frontier,  and  retreated  from 
post  to  post,  with  hardly  a  show  of  defence.  The 
capital  was  soon  in  danger.  In  vain  did  Ferdinand 
proclaim  a  levy  en  masscy  and  issue  orders  for  a  war 
of  extermination  upon  the  heretic  invaders.  His 
garrisons  surrendered  strong  places  almost  before 
they  were  summoned ;  in  the  field  his  troops  would 
not  abide  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  laid  down 
their  arms  in  bodies  of  thousands  at  a  time :  the 
only  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  French  was 
supplied  by  the  natural  difiiculties  of  the  country. 
The  king  fled,  with  his  court,  to  Sicily,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1798 — so  panic-stricken,  that  no  plan  of  de- 
fence or  resistance  had  been  left  for  the  kingdom 
which  he  abandoned.  Championnet  took  posses- 
sion of  Naples  in  the  January  following;  and 
amongst  the  few  conditions  in  the  show  of  a  capi- 
tulation which  preceded  his  entry,  a  principal  one 
was  the  demand  of  the  populace  that  the  conquerors 
should  duly  pay  **  rispetta  a  San  Otnnaro!** 

This  was  instantly  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthenopsan  republic,  which  the  nation,  if 
80  inclined,  had  certainly  the  fullest  right  to  adopt, 
as  the  king  had  left  to  its  own  resources  the  coun- 
try which  he  was  unable  to  defend.  But  its  insti- 
tution was  the  work  of  a  few,  supported  by  foreign 
conquerors,  if  not  wholly  controlled  by  them. 
Enthusiastic  minds,  indeed,  saw  in  this  measure 
the  regeneration  of  their  country ;  and  on  the  part 
of  its  promoters  neither  sincerity  nor  effort  was 
wanting ;  during  their  short  prosperity  many  good 
foundations  were  laid,  and  numerous  abuses  were 
abolished.  It  is  notorious  that^  in  Naples,  at  least, 
nearly  all  the  virtue,  learning,  and  intellect  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  espoused  the  republican 
party.  But  with  the  lower  sort  of  people,  and  with 
the  populace  in  the  capital,  still  more  throughout 
the  provinces  to  the  south,  and  in  the  smaller 
towns,  it  was  never  popular.  The  nation  was,  in 
general,  blind  to  the  uses  of  improvement,  jealous 
of  change,  vicious,  lazy,  and  ignorant ;  suspicious 
of  those  who  were  not  so ;  fickle,  sensu^  and 
superstitious.  This  was  no  stuff  from  which  a 
republic  could  be  created,  still  less  maintained 
against  external  force  and  intestine  treason.  It  is 
a  lamentable  mistake  to  imagine  that  mere  insti- 
tutions can  make  a  free  people ;  overlooking  that 
cardinal  necessity  of  the  virtues,  without  which,  as 
Montesquieu  truly  declares,  no  republic  is  possible. 

Moreover,  it  was  mainly  a  work  of  the  French, 
and  ever  since  the  Angevin  times,  the  French  have 
been  hated  in  Naples.  Even  the  Liberal  party, 
whose  establishment  was  owing  to  the  invaders, 
accused  them  of  treating  the  capital  like  a  con- 
quered city,  which  indeed  it  was.  In  this  manner 
bickerings  arose,  and  the  time  and  energies  were 
consumed  which  had  been  better  employ^  in  pre-  I 


paring  to  reust  a  common  enemy.  A  discontented 
feeling,  the  most  threatening  symptom  in  a  fickle 
nation,  began  to  gain  ground ;  the  populace  be- 
came noisy  and  mutinous,  although  the  French 
general  had  wisely  secured  the  obedience  of  the 
worst  part  of  the  Neapolitan  rabble  by  investin|r 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  Michele  Pazzo,  the  head 
of  the  Lazzaroni.  These  disorders  became  formid- 
able when,  towards  the  month  of  July,  a  counter- 
revolution in  fiivour  of  the  Bourbon  party  broke 
out  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  Uie 
republic  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  authority  to  any  extent.  The  first  rising  was 
in  the  Abruzzi,  where  some  of  the  king's  fugitiTe 
troops  had  remained  unmolested  since  the  airival 
of  the  French.  The  example  was  followed  by  the 
Calabrlans,  and  in  Apulia ;  and  the  insarrection 
soon  began  to  show  its  head  in  the  Terra  di  Lavom, 
the  district  immediately  surrounding  the  capital 

Its  commencement  was  with  detached  bands  of 
partisans,  recruited  from  the  lowest  and  vilest  of 
the  people,  and  acting  independently,  each  under 
its  own  leader.  The  heads  of  these  gaeniDas  werv 
men  whose  cruelty  and  ferocious  wickedness  soon 
made  them  terrible.  There  was  but  one  amoDi:st 
them  who  was  not  already  branded  with  some  tu>- 
torious  ignominy  or  crime — ^Rodio,  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  The  rest  were  taken  from  the  dregs  of 
the  populace.  Pronio,  an  unfrocked  priest,  had 
escaped  from  the  galleys,  to  which  a  cruel  murder 
had  condemned  him.  In  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  the 
leader  was  a  notorious  brigand,  properly  called  hx 
the  peasants,  on  account  of  his  cunning,  boldness 
and  thirst  for  blood,  Fra  Diavolo ;  the  wretch's  reid 
name  was  Pezza.  But  none  equalled  in  atiocltv 
one  Graetano  Mammone,  who  infested  the  same 
district.  The  accounts  which  have  been  given  if 
his  sanguinary  rage  are  hardly  credible ;  it  is  said, 
(and,  as  Colletta  asserts,  on  certain  anthoritT,) 
that  he  took  pleasure  literally  in  drinking  human 
blood.  At  least  four  hundred  Neapolitan  and 
French  are  said  to  have  perished  under  his  hands ; 
he  would  order  any  prisoners  that  his  men  had 
taken  to  be  brought  to  him  as  he  waa  feeding,  and 
killed  them  for  pastime  during  the  feast.  Such  wen 
the  wretches  who  first  raised  again  the  banno'  d 
Ferdinand ;  and  to  the  end  of  this  struggle  they, 
and  others  like  them,  formed  the  main  natitr 
strength  of  his  cause.  We  find  Ferdinand  and  his 
queen  writing  autograph  letters  to  them,  in  which 
neither  disdained  to  use  such  titles  as  ^  gy^ewtfisA^ 
and  **n^  friend  I**  After  the  restoraticm  these 
ruffians  were  actually  rewarded  with  oommiSBWzis 
in  the  army,  and  offended  public  decency  by  ap- 
pearing as  majors  and  colonels  of  the  line  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital. 

Such  ferocities,  however,  were  not  solely  con- 
fined to  the  Bourbonists ;  we  meet  with  acts  co 
the  other  side,  which,  for  a  moment,  seem  to  take 
the  reader  back  to  the  rudest  period  of  the  middle 
ages.  One  notable  instance  we  may  pause  to  re- 
late ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  net 
in  a  wild  region,  but  in  the  inmiediate  neighixwr- 
hood  of  Picemo,  in  Potenza,  a  considerable  city, 
which  is  now  the  capital  of  a  province.  In  this 
vicinity  dwelt  a  bishop  named  Francesco  Serao,  a 
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good  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  had,  some  years 
before,  been  persecuted  by  the  Roman  See,  on  al- 
leged charges  of  Jansenism.  At  that  time  he  was 
protected  by  the  Court  of  Naples,  but  aftervrards 
its  policy  changed,  and  he  was  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  in  disfavour.  From  this  cause  he  was  gene- 
rally reputed  averse  to  the  king's  party,  and  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  republic :  and  the  mere  suspicion  was 
enough  to  cost  him  his  life,  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out.  The  episcopal  palace  was  assailed,  and 
the  old  man,  found  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  was 
dragged  into  the  street,  slain,  and  his  head  paraded 
through  the  city  on  a  lance's  point.  The  assassins 
—seventeen  in  numbei^—were  none  of  them  of  the 
lower  class.  This  atrocity  was  witnessed  by  a  rich 
citizen  of  Fotenza,  one  Niccolo  Addone,  a  man  of 
a  fierce  but  wary  disposition — attached  to  the 
bishop,  and  a  devout  catholic :  although  hitherto 
he  had  secretly  espoused  the  republican  cause, 
the  fear  of  endangering  his  wealth  in  civil  broils, 
had  kept  him  aloof.  But  the  outrage  over- 
came his  caution,  he  vowed  to  avenge  it;  and, 
being  unable  to  effect  his  purpose  by  open  force, 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  Pretending,  therefore, 
a  great  zeal  for  the  Bourbon  cause,  and  afiectmg 
to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  the  bishop,  he  invited  the 
assassins  to  a  repast,  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
The  house  had  been  filled  with  a  suitable  number 
of  accomplices,  secretly  armed,  who  were  either 
posted  in  ambush  in  difierent  places,  or  joined  the 
company  at  table.  After  the  guests  had  feasted 
and  drank  abundantly,  the  host  gave  a  signal  by 
himself  stabbing  the  man  who  sat  nearest  to  him ; 
the  others  were  instantly  attacked,  and  slain  on 
the  spot.  The  most^  it  is  said,  Addone  kiUed  with 
his  own  hand.  This  deed,  from  which  he  expected 
praise,  was  denounced  by  even  the  warmest  repub- 
licans, and  Addone  found  it  needful  to  take  flight. 
For  many  weeks  he  concealed  himself  in  the  woods, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France.  He 
was  seen  twenty  years  afterwards  in  Naples,  par- 
doned, rich,  and  busy  as  a  spy  and  denouncer  of 
political  ofienders  to  the  officers  of  the  restored 
23ourbon  government ! 

The  administration  of  the  republic  appears  to 
have  been  feeble.  The  closet  does  not  furnish  the 
best  statesmen ;  and  a  newly  established  power  soon 
faints  if  it  be  not  cordially  supported  by  the  people. 
Tlie  first  interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity 
could  not  fail  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the  govern- 
ment's weakness.  The  reaction  gained  force  daily. 
In  Apulia  the  imposture  of  some  Corsican  adven- 
turers, one  of  whom  personated  the  Prince  Fran- 
cesco, was  successful  in  rousing  nearly  all  the  inha- 
bitants. At  last  the  fugitive  king  was  encouraged 
to  despatch  Cardinal  Ruffb  into  Calabria,  as  the 
leader  of  the  royalist  parties.  He  was  a  bad  man, 
and  an  infamous  priest ;  but  his  rank  gave  an  air 
of  credit  to  the  insurrection ;  and  the  bigoted  ma- 
rauders joyfully  obeyed  a  son  of  the  church,  who 
styled  his  levies,  the  "  Army  of  the  True  Faith," 
and  gave  them  absolution  day  by  day  for  all  the 
excesses  which  they  had  committed.  The  mob 
which  followed  him  was  soon  numerous  enough  to 
be  called  a  host ;  and  as  he  advanced  northward, 
the  towns  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  him. 


The  coast,  at  the  same  time,  was  infested  by  an 
Anglo-Sicilian  fleet,  which  attacked  the  strong 
plaoes  that  still  held  out  for  the  republic — ^landed 
troops  and  ammunition  in  the  Bourbonist  districts, 
and  filled  the  maritime  provinces  with  royal  pro- 
clamations. In  the  north  of  Italy  an  Austrian 
army  was  hovering  on  the  Adige,  waiting  the  sig- 
nal to  attack  :  in  Messina^  General  Stewart^  with 
3000  English,  encouraged  the  partisans  with  hopes 
of  speedy  cooperation. 

For  a  party  whose  chief  reliance  was  on  French 
support  this  was  a  dangerous  state  of  things* 
Maodonald,  who  had  replaced  Championnet  in  the 
command  at  Naples,  was  unable  to  meet  the  swarms 
of  Bourbonists,  as  they  advanced,  at  all  points ; 
and  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  north  compelled 
him  to  draw  his  forces  together.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians  had  emboldened  the  Austrian  army 
^  force  the  passage  of  the  Oglio,  when  Mantua 
was  invested,  Milan  in  danger,  and  a  combined 
force  of  Russians  and  Turks,  hot  from  the  capture 
of  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  landed  in  the 
Capitanate,  Macdonald  thought  it  time  to  retire  ; 
and  in  May  1709,  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
evacuated  the  kingdom. 

This  was  a  signal  for  the  king's  partisans  to  stir 
in  Naples  itself,  which,  up  to  this  point,  they  had 
not  ventured  to  disturb.  A  mechanic,  nick-named 
H  CriskUlarOy  from  his  trade,  now  drew  over  to 
the  royal  cause  a  mob  of  lasssaroni— outcasts,  in^ 
difierent  on  which  side  they  acted,  if  it  only  gave 
them  hopes  of  pay  and  plunder.  One  Tanfano,  at 
the  same  time,  collected  a  body  of  conspirators, 
and  entered  into  direct  correspondence  with  the 
king  and  queen,  who  replied  from  Palermo  in  the 
most  afiiectionate  terms  to  the  vagabond's  letters, 
and  sent  him  money,  with  which  he  purchased 
new  adherents.  These  men,  and  others,  who  now 
took  up  the  same  course  of  action,  were,  like  the 
provincial  partisans,  for  the  most  part  disreputable 
and  vile :  and  we  see  the  nature  of  the  movement, 
and  the  value  of  the  success  which  it  gained,  in 
the  fiict  that  such  was  the  most  considerable  sup* 
port  which  Ferdinand  received  from  his  own  sub* 
jeets. 

But  while  such  conspiracies  were  in  progress 
amongst  the  rabble,  there  was  concerted  a  more 
dangerous  and  better  cemented  enterprise,  by  some 
royalists  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  society. 
The  contriver  of  this  plot  was  a  Swiss,  named 
Bekker,  who,  having  long  dwelt  in  Najdes,  and 
married  there,  had  thus  become  connected  with 
some  families  belonging  to  the  most  violent  of  the 
king's  party.  He  was  also  personally  attached  to 
the  Bourbons'  service,  in  which  he  had  held  a  com- 
mission; and  his  brother  still  bore  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  dispersed  army  of  Ferdinand.  The 
man  appeara  to  have  been  exactly  suited  to  the 
deed ;  a  very  adventurer,  designing,  bold,  and  un- 
scrupulous. In  the  present  temper  of  afiain  he 
could  not  but  see  that  there  was  a  clear  prospect 
of  future  profit  and  honour  from  a  daring  and  for- 
tunate attempt  on  behalf  of  the  king ;  and  no 
sense  of  pity  or  regard  dissuaded  him  from  putting 
it  into  execution.  As  soon  as  the  allied  fleet  ap- 
peared on  the  coast,  he  entered  into  a  correspon- 
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dence  with  the  admirals;  and  in  concert  (it  is 
Bald)  with  them,  arranged  the  plan  of  a  royalist 
insurrection,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
city  of  Naples.  The  scheme  was  weU  devised,  but 
cruel  and  treacherous ;  and  could  only  have  been 
entertained  by  any  number  of  persons  above  the 
class  of  brigands,  in  a  nation  the  history  of  which 
had  already' recorded  the  tale  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  English 
admiral  (Foote)  knew  more  of  the  design  than 
that  an  armed  rising  was  to  take  place  on  behalf 
of  the  king ;  or  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  party  to 
the  proposed  acts  of  massacre  and  devastation. 

The  project  was  to  choose  some  holiday,  when 
the  entire  city,  whose  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness 
no  calamity  can  long  subdue,  should  be  the  least 
prepared  for  attack :  at  this  moment  the  allied  fleet 
was  to  appear  in  the  bay,  and  bombard  the  de- 
fences of  the  harbour.  The  national  guard  would, 
of  course,  instantly  rush  in  a  body  to  the  fortifica- 
tions so  assailed ;  and  while  the  city  was  thus  left 
without  protectors,  the  insurrection  was  to  break 
forth  in  all  its  quarters  at  once :  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  and  surprise,  the  mutineers  were  to 
seize  and  assassinate  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
republican  party ;  at  the  same  time  all  the  houses 
belonging  to  its  partisans  were  to  be  plundered 
and  delivered  to  the  flames.  Many  took  part  in 
this  terrible  design  in  the  mere  hope  of  advancing 
their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  a  party  which 
they  disliked ;  some  were  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  license  and  plunder,  and  by  the  ferocity  which 
delights  in  shedding  blood  securely ;  others  (and 
these  were  the  most  formidable  of  all)  had  old 
revenges  to  satiate,  and  rejoiced  in  this  opportu- 
nity of  feeding  them  to  the  utmost :  so  many 
were  the  motives  which  swelled  the  conspiracy 
now  levelled  against  the  republic. 

In  order  that  the  blow  might  fall  with  certainty, 
in  a  city  so  populous^  where  the  confusion  would 
be  great^  and  the  victims  many,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  draw  up  lists  of  proscription,  to  direct  the  assas- 
sins in  their  work.  The  houses  intended  for  de- 
struction were  also  visited,  and  a  mark  affixed  to 
each,  on  seeing  which  the  agents  of  the  conspiracy 
might  confidently  begin  to  bum  and  slay.  But 
more  than  this  was  needful  to  ensure  the  ^11  mis- 
chief that  had  been  contemplated.  Many  houses 
were  inhabited  by  more  than  one  family ;  in  some 
republican  families  there  were  royalist  members, 
who  might  be  destroyed,  unless  all  were  suffered 
to  escape  together,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
To  these  it  was  consequently  decided  that  passes 
should  be  secretly  issued;  which,  being  shown 
when  the  house  or  family  was  attacked,  might 
secure  them  from  the  destruction  which  should 
fiall  upon  the  others. 

It  happened  that  Captain  Bekker,  brother  of 
the  chidf  leader  in  this  plot^  had  for  some  time 
been  enamoured  of  a  young  Neapolitan  lady, 
whose  family  belonged  to  the  republican  party, 
named  Luigia  Samtklicb,  well  bom,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  of  engaging  manners.  Although  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  entreaties  or  accept  of  his 
love,  he  did  not  abandon  the  suit,  but  persevered, 
hoping,  perhaps,  in  time,  to  overcome  her  disin- 


clination. It  will  not  be  imagined  that  his  want  of 
success  arose  from  any  coldness  of  nature  in  the 
young  maiden :  she  was  bom  in  a  climate  the 
very  air  of  which  seems  inspired  with  passion, — 
where  love  is  the  sole  business  of  life  to  the  sweeter 
sex ;  and  she  was  not  less  formed  to  feel  than  to 
excite  its  warmest  affections.  But  she  had  already 
bestowed  her  heart  on  a  younger  lover,  a  country- 
man of  her  own,  named  Ferri.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic adherent  of  the  new  constitution,  and  had 
taken  up  arms  in  the  national  militia ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  some  disparity  existed  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  lovers,  or  obstacles  of 
other  kinds,  which  deterred  them  from  publishing 
their  attachment,  the  secret  of  which  was  hitherto 
known  to  each  other  only. 

In  spite  of  his  repulses,  Bekker  loved  La  Sui- 
felice  sincerely ;  and  she  was  the  first  person  of 
whom  he  thought  when  the  protections  were  named. 
He  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  her  alone 
during  the  early  mass :  and,  repeating  his  often- 
told  tale  of  devotion,  proved  its  sincerity  by  giving 
her  one  of  the  protections  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above.  To  explain  the  object  and  use  of 
this  gift,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  her  of  the  ap- 
proaching peril  in  which  it  was  to  be  her  secority ; 
and  Luigia,  although  terribly  alarmed,  had  never- 
theless self-command  enough  to  pursue  him  with 
inquiries  until  she  had  leamed  Uie  principal  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  the  design ;  after  which  she  acc^ted 
the  paper  with  thanks,  concealing  her  agitation  ss 
well  as  she  could.  Bekker  enjoined  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  withdrew,  hoping  that  he  had  saved 
his  mistress,  to  requite  him,  perhaps^  on  some 
future  day,  for  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

She  had,  indeed,  accepted  the  saf^uaid,  but  not 
to  use  it  for  her  own  rafety.  The  danger  of  her 
lover,  a  declared  partisan  of  the  republic^  and  hold- 
ing its  commission,  was  the  only  object  of  her 
fears.  To  him  she  hastened,  with  all  the  nnnelfiwh 
eagerness  of  a  young  girl's  love.  She  had  already 
given  him  what  was  more  precious  than  life,  and 
had  now  no  vrish  to  be  safe  while  he  waa  in  periL 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  ask  herself  if  he  would 
consent  to  use  a  protection  thus  obtained — if  he 
would  owe  his  life  to  an  exception  granted  by  as- 
sassins— or  take  a  means  of  safety  which  left  his 
mistress  defenceless.  To  Feiri,  tiierefoR»  she  re- 
vealed the  whole  of  Bekker*s  communication,  aad 
implored  him  to  use  the  advantage  which  she  hsd 
thus  accidentally  obtained.  The  youi^  soldia 
listened  to  the  breathless  words  of  Luigia  with  do 
little  surprise  and  emotion.  Enchanted  as  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  by  so  lovely  a  proof  of  her  iendemesB, 
he  was,  if  possible,  still  more  strongly  affected  by  the 
danger,  in  its  most  hateful  aspect,  which  threaten- 
ed the  liberties  of  his  countiy  and  the  lives  of  iU 
defenders.  He  took  her  in  bis  arms,  and  made  her 
repeat  to  him  again  and  again  all  that  Ait  had 
heard  of  the  conspiracy,  the  names  of  its  leader^ 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  its  execatioii.  As 
soon  as  the  interview  was  over,  he  hasteaed,  with 
the  pass  in  hb  hands — a  paper  bearing  two  or  three 
signatures — to  discover  the  plot  to  the  govcramcBt : 
proud  to  think  that  to  his  love  the  cause  of  his 
country  might  owe  its  preservation.    The  Cooncil 
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of  Admifiistratioiiy  aa  soon  as  it  had  heard  what 
Ferri  could  relate,  required  the  attendance  of  La 
Sanf elioe  herself ;  and  the  bashful  girl,  who  had 
little  expected  such  a  trial,  was  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit to  a  long  interrogatory,  in  which  the  secret  of 
her  heart  could  not  but  be  rudely  torn  open ;  while 
other  fears  of  danger  to  herself  and  others,  and  of 
the  suspicions  of  the  government,  agitated  her,  un- 
used to  such  proceedings.    She  seemed  to  fancy 
herself  or  her  lover  in  some  way  compromised,  and 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  besought  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Council,  which  she  hoped  to  conciliate 
by  a  full  confession.    She  then  repeated,  as  well  as 
her  agitation  allowed,  the  substcmoe  of  what  she 
had  confided  to  her  lover,  revealing  all  that  she 
knew,  excepting  only  the  name  of  the  party  who 
had  ofitered  her  the  protection.    She  firmly  declar- 
ed that  she  would  rather  die  than  betray  a  friend 
whose  care  for  her  safety  had  led  to  the  discovery. 
To  Ferri  even  she  had  refused  to  tell  his  name ; 
and  jealous  as  the  Italians  are   said  to  be,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  overcome  her  silence.    The 
Council  forebore  to  press  her  upon  this  point ;  in- 
deed, what  they  had  already  gathered  from  the 
story  of  Luigia,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pass, 
rendered  her  reserve  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Several  parties  were  instantly  apprehended,  before 
they  had  time  to  destroy  their  papers,  and  these 
were  the  means  of  discovering  all  the  branches  of  the 
conspiracy.    Its  leaders  and  their  agents  were  im- 
prisoned, the  needful  precautions  taken  against 
surprise,  and  the  thread  of  the  intrigue  in  this  man- 
ner wholly  unravelled  and  broken.     The  circum- 
stances and  origin  of  this  deliverance  were  now 
made  known  by  the  government ;  and  Luigia,  who 
had  been  trembling  with  the  apprehension  of  pub- 
lic remark  and  censure,  if  not  of  punishment,  sud- 
denly found  herself  the  object  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praise  and  admiration.    The  friends  of  the 
new  constitution  vied  with  each  other  in  evincing 
their  gratitude  by  a  variety  of  flattering  compli- 
ments.   When  all  particulars  of  the  plot  were  de- 
clared, and  the  fatid  marks  recognised  on  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  dty,  not  excepting  even  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  him- 
self, the  terror  of  the  people  enhanced  their  thank- 
fulness to  the  author  of  the  fortunate  discovery. 
They  followed  her  with  vivas  wherever  she  appear- 
ed ;  and  their  admiration  of  her  youthful  charms 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  aiding  the  enthu- 
siasm which  proclaimed  her  "  the  saviour  of  her 
country** — ^*  Uie  guardian  angel  of  the  republic." 
Liuigia  was  more  distressed  than  gratified  by  this 
public  notice,  and  gladly  escaped  from  applauses 
mrhich  she  had  not  sought  for,  to  the  arms  of  her 
lover,  surrendering  henelf  to  the  transports  of  what 
she  fondly  thought  a  fortunate  affection. 

Alas !  the  repose  of  all  who  had  attached  them- 
aelves  to  the  republic  was  not  to  last  many  days 
longer.  Throughout  the  provinces  the  royal  party 
had  entirely  recovered  the  ascendant.  Cardinal 
Ruffo's  horde  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
capital,  where  alone,  and  in  a  small  circuit  around 
its  walls,  the  new  constitution  still  maintained  it- 
self. The  government  despatched  troops  to  act 
against  the  ^*  Army  of  the  Faith ;"  lukewarm,  un* 


warlike,  and  led  by  inexperienced  commanders, 
they  were  defeated  and  repulsed  in  almost  every 
instance.    At  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  might  be 
seen  the  signal  frigates  whose  evolutions  betokened 
the  near  approach  of  the  allied  fleet.    In  spite  of 
every  attempt  to  preserve  public  order,  the  rulers 
of  the  sinking  republic,  as  its  disasters  increased, 
were  harassed  by  continual  reports  of  seditious 
assemblages,  and  cries  of  mutiny  which  nightly 
alarmed  the  city ;  and  the  minds  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, already  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  risk,  were 
shaken  with  fears  of  sudden  rapine  and  massacre. 
The  few  French  troops  which  remained  in  the  cita* 
del  were  not  even  sufficient  for  its  defence ;  they 
were  intent  on  securing  themselves  alone,  foreseeing 
that  they  would  soon  be  insulated  in  the  midst  of 
enemies ;  and  in  the  brief  struggle  which  preceded 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  republic,  they  took  no 
part,  but  made  for  themselves  a  separate  capitula- 
tion.   Consternation,  and  a  certainty  of  imminent 
misfortunes,  seemed  to  have  quenched  whatever 
courage  had  existed,  except  in  the  hearts  of  a  few. 
Amongst  the  needful  oiders  for  the  array  of  the 
city  in  case  of  attack,  it  had  been  fixed  that  cer- 
tain discharges  of  artillery,  in  one  or  more  volleys, 
as  the  case  might  be,  should  be  signals  for  the  as- 
semblage of  the  militia,  the  manning  of  defences, 
the  clearing  of  the  streets,  or  other  suitable  pre- 
parations.   Of  these,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
make  trial  before  the  real  need  should  arrive  : — 
the   alarm   signals  were   heard,  and    it  seemed 
on  the   instant   as   if  the  whole  heart   of   the 
city  shrank  and  trembled : — ^the  faces  of  men 
turned    pale,    as   they   slunk    avmy    to    shelter 
themselves;  and  the  streets,  full  and  lively  but 
a  few  minutes  before,  suddenly  became  desert- 
ed, and   silent  as  the  grave.    When  such  was 
the  general  temper  of  the  people,  there  remained 
no  part  for  brave  and  virtuous  men,  (and  there 
were  many,)  who  had  bound  themselves  to  the  re- 
public, but  to  perish  in  a  resistance  which  could 
not  be  animated  by  a  single  ray  of  hope.    How 
this  was  fulfilled  may  be  shown  by  one  instance, 
which  is  chosen  amongst  many  of  a  similar  hero- 
ism.   The  army  of  the  Cardinal  had  already  in- 
vested the  city,  proceeding  deliberately,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exciting  more  surely  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  troops  by  the  prospect  of  deferred 
plunder — as  he  had  promised  them  the  sack  of 
Naples.     Such  forces  as  the  republic  could  col- 
lect were  now  fruitlessly  contending  at  the  out- 
posts :  their  chief  strength  was  composed  of  men 
not  used  to  bear  arms^  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  death  in  the  defence  of  their  country.    Amongst 
these  was  seen  Luigi  Serio,  an  advocate,  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  nearly  blind,  renowned  for  learning, 
eloquence,  and  deserved  honours  paid  him    by 
royalty  in  former  years — ^but  a  hater  of  tyranny, 
and  one  who  preferred  death  to  servitude.    On  the 
first  sound  of  the  alarm,  he  caUed  around  him 
three  nephews,  who  were  inmates  of  his  house, 
saying,  ^  Let  us  go  and  resist  the  enemy."    The 
young  men,  more  timid  and  cold-blooded,  would 
fain  have  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt,  object- 
ing his  feeble  age,  his  want  of  sight,  and  the  danger 
of  going  unarmed.    The  reply  of  Uie  old  man  has 
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been  recorded  : — *^  I  have  obtained  from  the  Mini- 
ster of  War,"  he  said,  "  four  mnfikets,  and  two 
hundred  cartridges.  Let  us  come  near  enough, 
and  I  shall  not  fail  to  hit  some  one  in  the  crowd. 
Do  you  follow  me ;  and  if  we  are  not  a&aid  of 
dying,  we  shall  have  at  least  the  sweetness  of  aveng- 
ing our  country  for  a  moment  before  death."  They 
all  went  forth ;  the  old  man  first  of  all,  and  in 
the  hottest  danger,  fighting  and  encouraging  his 
nephews  to  the  last  moment ;  he  soon  found  the 
worthy  death  which  he  coreted,  on  the  banks  of 
the  SebetuB.  Strange,  that  the  same  countiy  should 
produce  armies  of  cowards,  and  prodigies  of  indi- 
ridual  heroism ! 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  contest  which,  after 
a  struggle  of  three  or  four  days,  gave  Naples  to  the 
invaders ;  having  served  at  least  to  procure  for  the 
inliabitants  the  terms  of  a  capitulation,  and  for  the 
^republican  chiefs  the  permission  to  expatriate 
themselves,  which  was  so  crueUy  and  treacherously 
annulled  on  the  arrival  of  Nelson  with  the  allied 
ileet.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  last 
agony  of  the  republic,  while  the  enemy  was  already 
at  the  city  gates,  the  revolutionary  committee, 
having  completed  the  investigation  of  Bekker's 
conspiracy,  sentenced  to  death  himself,  his  brother, 
and  three  of  his  chief  accomplices.  In  the  confu- 
sion of  the  time,  and  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
royalists,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  city  it- 
self, the  sentence  was  not  publicly  executed,  but 
the  criminals  were  shot  within  the  fortress  of  Cas- 
telnuovo.  They  certainly  deserved  death,  and  the 
trial  had  been  regularly  conducted  ;  but  the  clan- 
destine manner  of  the  punishment,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  made  it  unwise,  hasty,  and 
worse  than  useless — seeming  more  like  the  petulance 
of  revenge  than  justice.  The  consequences  of  this 
mistaken  act  recoiled  heavily  upon  the  innocent 
being  by  whose  means  the  treason  had  been  dis- 
covered. Before  the  trials  of  the  remaining  accom- 
plices had  been  completed,  the  republic  fell ;  and 
they  who  were  lately  and  justly  treated  as  criminals 
of  the  worst  kind,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
revenge  themselves  terribly  on  their  accusers. 

On  the  arrival  of  Nelson  with  the  fleet,  there  was 
published  an  edict  of  Ferdinand's,  declaring  *^  that 
tlie  King  would  not  treat  with  his  subjects ;"  an- 
nulling the  amnesty  and  other  solemn  engage- 
ments made  by  hb  representative,  the  Cardinal ; 
and  threatening  with  the  fuU  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance, "the  traitors,"  whose  departure  in  the 
vessels  that  had  already  received  tiiem  on  board, 
was  countermanded.  After  nearly  a  hundred  had 
been  selected  from  these,  and  imprisoned,  the  re- 
mainder were  allowed  to  go  into  banishment.  This 
cruel  act  of  the  king's  loosed  the  turbulent  violence 
of  the  Cardinal's  troops,  that  had  already  been 
hardly  restraioed  from  breaking  out.  The  plunder 
of  the  city  began,  and  for  many  days  it  was  delivered 
up  to  the  most  revolting  excesses.  It  is  actually 
declared,  by  an  eye-witness,  that  on  the  8th  of  July, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Pakufso,  in  open  day,  five  men 
were  thrown  alive  into  a  fire  which  these  monsters 
had  kindled,  and  that  afterwards  the  roasted  flesh 
was  devoured  by  them !  This  last  enormity,  how- 
ever, was  so  terrible,  that  it  caused  the  adoption  of 


immediate  measures  to  check  the  license  of  tht; 
army  and  the  populace. 

To  these  atrocitieB  snooeeded  the  deliberate 
cmelty  of  the  king.  Of  the  part  which  Nelwo, 
overcome  by  the  blandishments  of  Lady  HamiltoD, 
took  in  these  sfiBurs,  and  especially  iowaidsCtnc- 
ciolo,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  and  painful  to 
speak.  We  willingly  leave  the  relation  of  tibia 
shamefdl  part  of  his  history  to  other  haiid%  and 
turn  from  it  with  sorrow  and  disgust.  Tnbaiuli 
were  now  constituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
doing  speedy  execution  upon  the  politicd  ofiendets 
who  filled  the  prisons :  informations  were  cneon- 
raged ;  the  vilest  passions  called  forth  for  the  Tikit 
purposes ;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  king  hardly 
preserved  even  a  show  of  judicial  inqoiiy.  The 
sentences  were  cruel,  and  relentlessly  executed ;  it 
was  sufficient  to  have  done  any  act  under  the  n- 
public,  or  shown  any  regard  for  its  constitotioo,  to 
incur  the  worst  penalties ;  the  lives  of  all  who  bid 
not  fled  from  Naples  were  at  the  mercy  of  s  brutal 
king,  servile  and  cruel  ministers,  and  those  amoiufit 
the  vilest  of  the  populace  who  had  revenge  to  gra- 
tify, or  profit  to  expect  from  false  denunciations. 

Of  those  victims  of  injustice  none  had  a  haid^ 
fate  than  Luigia  Sanfelioe.    She  saw  her  loTer  k 
the  last  time  on  the  day  before  the  dty  was  u- 
saulted :  from  this  day  she  sought  in  vain  for  tid- 
ings concerning  him.     After  a  little  while  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  apprehended  as  rfate 
criminals  became  known,  and  he  was  not  fooiid 
amongst  the  prisoners.    He  must  therefore  hs^e 
fallen  in  bat^e,  or  have  escaped  to  some  other 
country,  happy  in  either  case  to  have  been  qwnd 
the  indignities  which  awaited  those  upon  whan 
the  king's  hands  had  fallen.    But  had  he  sorriTfi 
some  tidings  would  surely  have  been  conveyed  V* 
one  whom  he  passionately  loved ;  and  Lnii^  ^ 
least,  felt  certain  that  her  lover  had  perished  in 
the  fall  of  the  republic.    To  this  grief  was  addrf 
the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  many  of  whom  inr re 
expecting  in  prison  the  certain  severity  of  thf 
tyrant ; — and  die  who  wassolatelybeloved,adiiuni 
surrounded  with  kindred  and  fiHiends,  stood  afcw, 
a  desolate  heart-broken  creature — ^with  no  ooe  t" 
counsel  or  assist  her ;  in  those  cruel  times,  when 
youth,  innocence,  and  womanhood  were  no  pwt«- 
tion.  She  soon  had  reason  to  fed  how  powerless  the/ 
would  prove  in  her  own  case.    Amongst  the  edirt5 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  Ferdinand  on  the 
restoration  of  his  power,  was  one,  if  possible,  tw»ff 
odious  and  dangerous  to  all  his  subjects  than  uij 
other, — ^for  under  it  no  man  who  had  enemies  was 
safe.    It  declared  it  to  be  a  capital  offence,  pmuA- 
able  with  death,  to  have  done  or  contributed  to  iny 
act  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  whereby  injwj  ^ 
detriment  had  been  inflicted  upon  any  person.  A' 
soon  as  this  sanguinary  law,  and  the  manner  is 
which  it  was  interpreted  by  Ferdmand's  sp«f^ 
tribunals,  became  known,  some  of  the  Bekien 
relatives,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  accusw 
La  Sanfelice  as  having  come  within  its  dangw.  by 
helping  to  the  discovery  which  caused  their  execo- 
tion.     This  denunciation  was  suflidenl,  and  t^ 
unfortunate  young  lady,  trembling  with  shame  •'"^ 
just  apprehension,  was  drugged  before  a  ccor^^^^ 
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the  entrance  to  which  might  well  have  been  placed 
that  forbidding  motto  which  the  Florentine  saw  on 
the  gates  of  hell— 

Lcucic^  ogni  tperanza,  wi  che  'lUraU. 

On  Cardinal  Rnffo's  entry  hito  Naples,  he  had 
immediately  named  a  Ginnta  di  Stato  for  the  pro- 
aecation  of  the  republicans,  many  of  whom  they 
condenmed  to  death.  The  men  who  sat  in  this 
tiibnnal  were  serrik  and  mercUess,  but  even  in 
their  hands  it  seemed  to  the  king  that  the  sword 
did  not  fall  &st  enough, — and  he  added  to  the  com- 
mission several  others,  amongst  whom  were  three 
Sicilians,  Damiani,  Sambnti,  and  Vicenzo  Speciale, 
men  already  practised  in  the  work  which  was  ex- 
pected from  tiiem.  The  sessions  of  this  body  did 
not  even  cease  during  the  night,  and  its  sentences 
followed  each  other  with  frightful  despatch.  The 
following  anecdotes  of  Speciale,  the  busiest  of  these 
agents,  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  description  of 
men  before  whom  Luigia,  feeble  and  terror-stricken, 
was  called  to  plead  against  bitter  and  powerful 
accusers,  and  in  what  manner  the  fonctions  of 
justice  were  exercised  by  them. 

One  of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  Nicola 
Fiano,  was  so  fortunate  that  the  most  ingenious 
wresting  of  the  law  (as  it  was  called)  could  not 
supply  any  reason  for  condemning  him  ; — but  the 
king  had  sent  orders  that  he  must  die ;  and  the  judge 
brought  it  about  in  this  manner.  He  had  known 
Fiano  in  former  years, — and  having  ordered  him  to 
t)e  brought  from  prison  privately,  when  he  appeared, 
he  exclaimed,  ^th  feigned  emotion  :  ^^  Is  it  you  V 
and  ordered  the  fetters  to  be  removed.  "  Alas ! 
Fiano,''  he  said,  when  they  were  left  alone,  **  what  a 
position  for  both  of  us !  when  we  used  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  youth  together,  we  littie  thought  that 
a  time  would  come  when  I  should  have  to  judge 
you  as  a  criminal !  But  it  is  fortunate  that  fate 
has  placed  the  life  of  a  friend  in  my  hands.  For- 
get my  office,  and  your  mi8ery,*^let  us  talk  as 
friend  to  Mend, — ^let  us  devise  the  means  for  your 
escape.  I  will  repeat  what  you  must  declare  and 
confirm  for  this  purpose."  Fiano  wept,  overcome 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  Speciale  tenderly  em- 
braced him  in  return, — a  secretary  was  called,  and 
took  down  the  words  which  ilano  had  been  advised 
to  utter ;  and  which  supplied  what  was  wanting 
to  bring  him  within  the  letter  of  the  law ; — ^there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  declaration,  and 
the  unfortunate  dupe  was  thus  beguiled  to  his  own 
destmction,  under  the  pretence  of  friendship. 

There  was  another  prisoner  whom  it  required  no 
device  to  convict,  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Conforti. 
He  was,  however,  a  learned  man ;  and  was  thought 
to  have  composed  an  unassailable  defence  of  the 
Neapolitan  crown  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome, 
(which,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  matters 
of  contest  ever  since  the  time  of  Slxtus  V.)  But 
the  manuscript  had  been  lost,  and  it  was  deemed 
worth  while  to  entreat  him  to  rewrite  so  valuable 
a  state  paper ;  which  Speciale  induced  him  to  do, 
by  positive  and  solemn  assurances  that  after  it  was 
done,  he  should  be  not  only  liberated,  but  highly 
rewarded.  With  this  hope  the  prisoner,  removed 
into  a  commodious  cell  and  supplied  with  the 


needful  books,  toiled  day  and  night  to  complete 
the  work,— which  he  lost  no  time  in  handing  to 
the  judge.  On  the  same  day  that  Speciale  got  pos- 
session of  the  MS.  he  ordered  the  trial  of  Conforti 
to  proceed,  and  instantiy  passed  on  him  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  executed  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Such  were  the  men  on  whom  the  destiny 
of  this  unprotected  creature  now  rested.  They 
had  lately  proclaimed  that  her  sex  would  procure 
her  no  indulgence,  by  ordering  to  be  hung  Eleanora 
Pimentel, — a  lady  distinguished  beyond  most  wo- 
men of  her  day  for  poetical  talent,  learning,  and 
eloquence,— her  offence  was  having  written  with 
spirit  and  genius  on  behalf  of  the  republic 

Luigia's  trial  was  a  very  short  one.  The  part 
which  she  had  borne  in  the  detection  of  Bekker's 
conspiracy  was  described ;  of  this  she  could  deny 
nothing,  except  the  assertion  that  she  had  revealed 
the  name  of  the  captain.  The  judges,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  pronounced  her  guilty  under  the 
king's  edict,  and  she  was  carried  back  to  her  prison 
under  sentence  of  death. 

In  so  terrible  a  strait  the  instinctive  love  of  life 
prompted  her  to  betray  a  secret,  which  even  this 
motive  hardly  could  force  her  to  reveal.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  struggle  that  the  instinct  pre- 
vailed, and  she  pleaded  in  arrest  of  execution  that 
she  was  destined  to  become  a  mother— «  confession 
almost  bitterer  than  death  itself,for  she  still  bore  her 
maiden  name,  and  not  her  lover  s.  An  examina- 
tion of  her  person  confirmed  the  plea ;  and  as  there 
is  no  law  so  merciless  as  to  decree  death  to  the 
innocent  unborn,  the  judges  reluctantiy  arrested 
the  execution.  The  king,  who  had  returned  to 
Palermo,  received  regular  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  every  case ;  and  on  reading  these,  ordered 
an  angry  reproof  to  be  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sion, declaring  that  the  examiners  had  been  misled, 
or  had  lent  themselves  willingly  to  a  plea  which 
was  falsely  advanced  as  a  means  of  escaping  punish- 
ment. Again  the  unhappy  girl  was  subjected  to 
the  indignity  which  she  had  already  undergone — 
with  the  same  result :  her  pregnancy  was  asserted 
to  be  beyond  doubt.  But  tiie  unmanly  and  brutal 
monarch  was  not  satisfied  even  with  this,  and  showed 
an  inveteracy  against  her  which  would  have  been 
shameful  had  she  indeed  been  a  criminal,  and  not, 
as  she  really  was,  innocent  as  her  own  unborn  infant 
of  any  stete  offence.  He  commanded  that  she 
should  be  transferred  to  Palermo,  there  to  submit 
to  the  inquiries  of  his  own  physicians:  she  was 
sent  thither,  and  their  testimony  repeated  that  of 
the  previous  witnesses.  The  king  angrily  relaxed 
for  a  while  his  grasp  of  the  victim,  who  was  suf- 
fered to  exist  in  prison  until  the  birth  of  her  infant 
should  take  place,  and  bid  the  unhappy  mother  pre- 
pare to  die. 

Meanwhile  the  miserable  city  of  Naples  lay 
quivering  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.  All 
tiiat  the  cruelty  of  cowardice  (and  there  b  none 
more  implacable)  could  perpetrate,  was  now  expe- 
rienced. More  than  three  hundred  of  her  most 
distinguished  inhabitante  perished  on  the  gallows 
or  the  scaffold,  amongst  whom  were  found  the 
illustrious  names  of  Caraffa,  Riario,  and  Colonna 
•--^men  the  most  eminent  in  science  and  letters— and 
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others  who  were  the  charm  of  society  and  the  hope 
of  many  families.  The  extent  of  the  devastation 
may  he  calculated  when  it  is  lememhered  that  the 
lepuhlican  party  in  Naples  drew  nearly  all  its 
strength  from  the  classes  most  adorned  hy  learning, 
genius,  and  social  accomplishment.  In  Italy,  at 
least  of  late  years,  the  partisans  of  absolutism  have 
rarely  been  found  amongst  the  notables  of  the  land. 
The  furious  defenders  of  Ferdinand  were  brigands 
and  lazzaroni,  the  vicious  and  ignorant  of  the 
classes  above  them,  scandalous  churchmen,  un- 
principled lawyers — ^nobles  who  only  approached 
the  throne  to  hide  their  own  insignificance  beneath 
its  folds.  Well  may  the  historian  exclaim  that 
there  was  never  a  city  or  nation,  how  rich  soever 
in  genius  and  worth,  tiiat  would  not  have  been  im- 
poverished by  a  calamity  so  universal !  But  this 
was  not  all  that  it  suffered;  other  hardships  and 
injustices  were  inflicted,  which,  if  less  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  were  nevertheless  humiliat- 
ing and  intolerable.  These  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  followmg  extract  from  the 
account  of  an  eye  witness: — 

"Together  with  these  bloody  trials,  othero  of 
lesser  moment  were  despatched :  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment, of  confinement  within  certain  districts, 
and  exiles  innumerable.  Amongst  the  banished 
might  be  seen  men  tottering  with  age,  youths  or 
children  whose  age  did  not  exceed  twelve  yeara; 
ladies,  matrons  and  maidens.  And  all  this  inno- 
cence chastised— one  for  having  the  hair  cut  in  a 
particular  fashion,  or  wearing  beard  on  the  chin; 
another  for  partaking  in  some  republican  ceremony 
—the  women  for  having  distributed  succours  to 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Nor  amidst  such  a  lust  for 
punishment  was  there  wanting  the  urgency  of 
private  hatred  or  avarice— procuring,  under  pre- 
tence of  State  necessity,  the  exile  of  the  creditor, 
the  competitor,  the  rival:  for  which  reason  do- 
mestics and  inmatesjfriends  and  kinsmen,  nay,  even 
brothers  and  wives  were  suborned  or  encouraged 
to  act  as  traitore  and  spies.  Morals,  already  de- 
praved by  the  older  condition  of  the  kingdom  and 
by  other  more  recent  causes,  were  finally  in  this 
year,  1799,  utterly  destroyed  by  such  innumerable 
examples  of  virtue  punished  and  prosperous  wicked- 
ness."— GoUeUOy  vol.  iL  lib.  v. 

Yet  the  reign  which  this  tyranny  was  intended 
to  secure,  was  torn  in  little  more  than  five  yeara 
from  ite  unworthy  possessor.  Hardly  was  the 
feast  of  vengeance  begun,  when  the  sounds  of  ap- 
proaching danger  were  again  heard.  A  few 
months  more,  and  Napoleon,  returned  from  Egypt, 
made  France  resume  her  confident  and  menacing 
attitude,  and  the  voice  of  coming  retribution  was 
borne  to  the  ear  of  Ferdinand  from  the  plains  of 

Marengo.  .  i.  j  . 

Throughout  the  winter  Luigia  languished  m  the 
prison  of  Palermo,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  gave  birth  to  a  child.  There  was  nothing 
now  to  delay  the  execution  of  her  sentence,  as 
soon  as  she  was  strong  enough  to  be  raised  from  her 
bed.  But  the  king  was  by  this  time  busied  with 
external  affaire,  the  firet  heat  of  vengeance  had  had 
time  to  cool,  and  might  have  ceased  to  seek  for 
more  victims,    AU  who  had  known  and  loved  the 


unhappy  girl  were  not  slain  or  banished;  her  cue 
had  excited  commiseration  even  amongst  stna- 
gera ;  and  exertions  were  made  in  secret  to  prDcore 
a  reversal  or  mitigation  of  the  penalty  to  which 
she  had  been  condemned.  Her  friends  succeeded 
at  length  in  gaining  the  ear  and  awakeningthe  com- 
passion of  the  young  princess  Maria  Ckmentioa, 
lately  married  to  the  heir^apparent,  FranceBco— s 
lady  of  gentle  and  affectionate  dispoatbofl^  and 
said  to  be  an  especial  favouriteof  the  king.  Through 
her  intercession,  which  was  cordially  offered,  it  was 
hoped  that  a  pardon  might  be  obtained  for  onewhoee 
only  fault  was  that  she  had  loved  too  weD,  and 
whom  neither  manly  feeling,  nor  even  the  sternest 
justice  could  condemn.  The  princess,  hersdf  shoot 
to  become  a  mother,  was  perhaps  excited  to  a  wanner 
sympathy  with  Luigia's  sufferings  by  this  dream- 
stance,  and  only  awaited  a  favourable  oecaabn  to 
interpose  on  her  behalf.  This  was  soon  afforded 
during  the  rejoicings  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown,  of  which  she  was  confined  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  manner  in  which  she  attempted  to 
fulfil  her  amiable  purpose  was  not  less  tonching 
than  well  chosen. 

In  the  royal  house  of  Naples  there  has  long 
prevailed  a  remarkable  usage,  on  the  biith  <A  an 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  event  is  celebrated  by  a 
formal  visit  of  congratulation,  which  the  king  paji 
to  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  recein  it, 
and  before  she  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave  her 
bed.  On  this  auspicious  occasion,  the  princess  his 
the  privilege  of  claiming  from  the  sovereign  three 
notable  and  peculiar  graces,  which  are  to  be  choses 
by  herself,  and  which,  however  difficult  to  gnnt^ 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  refused.  This  sounds 
more  like  romance  than  reality,  but  historians  as- 
sure us  that  it  is  literally  true.  Availing  hersdf 
of  the  established  custom,  the  amiable  Princess 
Maria  chose  for  her  request  on  this  ooeaaon  the 
pardon  of  La  Sanfelioe  ;  and  in  order  to  enforce  it 
more  certainly,  and  to  convince  the  king  of  the 
earnestness  of  her  petition,  she  combined  in  this 
one  entreaty  all  the  three  which  the  privilege  of 
her  state  allowed  her  to  have  made.  Apetitkm 
from  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  followed  by  an 
eloquent  supplication,  signed  by  the  princess's  own 
hand,  was  so  placed  within  the  clothes  of  Uie  new- 
bom  infant,  that  it  was  immediately  observed  by 
the  king  when  the  child  was  presented  to  him. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  the  happiest  temper ;  and 
after  the  usual  ceremonies,  took  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  admiring  ita  stoutness  and  beauty,  on  which 
he  complimented  the  princess  in  the  manner  moet 
pleasing  to  a  young  mother's  ear.  In  the  midst 
of  these  congratulations  he  noticed  the  paper  at- 
tached to  the  child's  dress,  and  asked  wh^t  it  vas? 
"It  contains  a  petition,"  the  princess  replied, 
"which  I  now  implore  from  your  Majesty?-* 
single  grace,  instead  of  three,  so  eamestiy  do  I  de- 
sire ite  fulfilment  of  your  Majesty's  generosity  r- 
The  king,  still  smiling  and  gracious  inqniied^ 
"For  whom  do  you  make  this  petition!"  "Iti? 
for  the  unhappy  Sanfelice,"  the  princess  said,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  urge  the  suit  further,  but 
for  the  severe  and  threatening  aspect  of  the  king, 
which  alarmed  her  into  silence.    His  counteoM* 
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underwent  a  repulsive  change  on  the  instant  of 
Lujgia's  name  heing  pronounced.  Darting  a  sus- 
picious and  terrible  look  at  the  princess,  he  laid,  or 
rather,  in  a  kind  of  fury,  (says  the  narrator  of  this 
interview,)  dashed  down  the  infant  on  its  mother's 
bed,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  abruptly  left 
the  chamber.  It  was  some  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  see  either  the  princess  or  her  child  again. 
This  ungenerous  and  cruel  behaviour  alarmed  the 
princess  as  much  as  it  distressed  her;  and  she  wept 
bitterly  as  she  related  to  Luigia's  advocate  the  re- 
pulse which  she  had  met  with,  and  abandoned  all 
hope  of  subduing  the  implacable  ferocity  of  the 
king.  His  temper  was  too  well  known  in  his  own 
family  to  encourage  the  princess,  timid,  unsup- 
ported, and  a  stranger,  to  risk  a  second  attempt. 
This,  at  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  prevent. 
Recalled  by  the  petition  to  a  purpose  which  he  had 
perhaps  forgotten,  he  instantly  issued  an  order  for 
the  removal  of  La  Sanfelice,  without  delay,  to 
Naples,  where  the  punishment  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  State  was  to  be  immediately  carried 
into  effect.  Thither,  accordingly,  she  was  con- 
veyed, while  yet  drooping  and  enfeebled  by  the 
pangs  of  child-birth — and  faint 

With  frights  and  griefs, 
Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater ; 

and  (to  continue  the  description,  which  Shakspeare 
might  have  drawn  for  her  with  the  prophetic  truth 
of  genius) 

With  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion, 

she  was  dragged  to  the  infamous  Piazza  del  Mercato 
— ^the  scene  of  countless  murders  done  under  the 
name  of  justice ; — 

Honied 
Here,  to  this  place,  in  the  open  air,  before 
She  had  got  strength  of  limit : 

and  there  died,  an  innocent  and  early  victim,  un- 
der the  axe  of  the  executioner.    The  murder  was 


acted  in  the  presence  of  a  terror-stricken  and 
weeping  crowd,  many  of  whom,  hardly  a  year  be- 
fore, had  followed  her  with  acclamations,  as  she 
passed  through  the  rejoicing  city,  radiant  with 
beauty  and  happiness! 

So  perished,  by  the  brutal  fury  of  a  tyrant,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  a  young,  foir, 
well-bom  Neapolitan  lady,— innocent  of  all  offence, 
and  only  unfortunate  in  loving  too  fondly,  and 
living  in  evil  times  and  amongst  evil  men.  This 
outrageous  wickedness  was  perpetrated  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  men,  who  knew  that  she 
was  guiltless  and  helpless,  and  a  woman,  and  yet 
could  look  on,  and  see  it  done !  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  took  place  in  no  heat  of  public  com- 
motion or  anarchy,  but  with  the  resolved  delibe- 
ration of  a  settled  power,  under  forms  of  law, — and 
by  the  express  command  of  "  the  father  of  his 
people." — ^A  grave  and  disheartening  subject  for 
reflection !  and  yet,  if  rightly  considered,  as  a  les- 
son not  without  its  uses.  It  is  well  to  know  to 
what  extremes  the  abuse  of  power  may  be  carried. 
And  if  men  of  ardent  tempers,  impatient  of  such  a 
prospect,  have  been  betrayed  into  passionate  in- 
vectives against  tyranny  and  servile  obedience,  let 
their  excuse  be  found  in  instances  like  this;  of  no 
imaginary  excess,  nor  borrowed  from  distant  times, 
— showing  how  wretched  may  be  the  condition  of 
a  people  yielding  itself  to  absolute  power,  when 
the  ruler  is  cowardly,  selfish,  and  vindictive. 

As  a  matter  of  tragic  interest  merely,  may  we 
not  repeat  that  invention  could  hardly  have  con- 
trived a  sadder  tale  ?  As  a  trait  of  national  his- 
tory, may  we  not  ask,  in  what  other  European 
country  could  a  tale  like  this  be  told  by  men  who 
are  yet  alive  ?  Let  us  entreat  those  who  can  weep 
over  scenes  of  fancied  sorrow,  to  linger  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  grave  of  a  real  sufferer,  and  bestow 
on  her  the  simple  lament  which  you  still  hear  when 
her  story  is  told  in  Naples, — Mxbeiu  Sanfklics  I 

V. 


SANATORY  INQUIRIES  AND  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 


Difficult  as  it  is  to  legislate  for  the  conduct  of 
man  towards  his  fellows,  the  problem  is  vastly  more 
puzzling  when  we  attempt  to  regulate  what  is,  or 
what  appears  to  be,  man's  duty  towards  himself. 
When  we  ordain,  that  if  John  beat  James  he  shall  be 
whipped,  we  enlist  a  most  powerful  agent  for  the 
enforcement  of  our  statute  in  the  person  of  the 
aggrieved  James,  whose  anger  at  the  infliction  and 
dread  of  its  repetition  are  more  serviceable  in  the 
vindication  of  the  law  than  an  army  of  policemen 
and  an  array  of  crown  lawyers.  If  it  is  our  will, 
however,  to  legislate  that  John  shall  duly  wash 
and  shave  himself,  wear  clean  linen,  eat  whole- 
some food,  and  Uve  in  a  well-ventilated  house,  we 
not  only  lose  the  services  of  our  universal  vindica- 
tor of  the  law,  but  we  evolve  a  nice  question, 
whether,  in  the  case  of  tlie  said  John  preferring, 
for  his  own  reasons,  to  be  dirty  and  unshaved,  to 


eat  garbage,  and  to  breathe  foul  air,  it  is  any  con- 
cern of  society  to  put  itself  to  expense  and  trouble 
to  make  him  accommodate  his  habits  to  the  taste 
of  legislators,  to  his  own  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  where  l^sktion  would  be 
baffled  if  it  were  driven  back  upon  first  principles, 
experience  and  practice  enable  us  to  solve  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  difficulty.  If  we  find  that 
there  is  one  portion  of  the  population,  whose  senses 
are  sedulously  protected  from  all  external  objects 
of  an  offensive  and  degrading  cast,  while  there  is 
another  who  not  only  do  not  receive  such  protection, 
but  are  hable  to  be  invaded  by  the  impurities  driven 
forth  from  the  precincts  of  their  more  influential 
fellow-citizens,— here  is  a  clear  case  for  interfer- 
ence—a case  for  equal  laws  and  equal  administra- 
tion of  them.    There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  consi- 
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derable  size  in  the  empire,  that  has  not  its  aristo- 
cratic quarter  distinguished  from  *'the  districts 
inhabited  by  the  lower  classes."  In  the  former  the 
streets  are  cleaned  and  drained ;  in  the  latter  they 
are  allowed  to  retain  all  the  impurity  that  poverty 
and  crowded  mortality  create  in  their  vicinity.  But 
this  is  not  alL  If  a  noxious  manufacture,  or  any 
great  depot  of  filth,  is  to  be  established,  the  ^^  better 
classes"  will  hunt  it  with  legal  opposition  from 
spot  to  spot,  until  it  exhaust  itself  in  attempting  to 
get  rest  in  their  domain,  and  then  it  has  one  of  two 
alternatives, — ^to  betake  itself  to  some  uninhabited 
spot,  or  to  nestle  in  a  crowded  district  inhabited  by 
the  poor.  Which  of  these  it  may  adopt,  is  all  one 
to  the  law:  in  its  eyes,  a  district  inhabited  by 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  litigate  is  virtually  a 
desert.  De  non  apparenHbus  (that  is  people  who 
have  not  a  few  hundreds  to  appear  with  in  court) 
et  nan  evistentibus,  eadem  est  ratio.  Witnesses,  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session  on  the 
health  of  towns,  said,  there  were  many  establish- 
ments for  bone-boiling  and  manufacturing  manure 
in  the  most  crowded  districts  of  London,— -Lam- 
beth, Christ-church,  &c.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  T. 
Moseley,  described  the  heaps  of  animal  refuse  ris- 
ing as  high  as  the  surrounding  houses.  ^'They 
make  the  manure,"  he  says,  "by  rapid  decompo- 
sition. •  .  •  They  expedite  the  de- 
composition by  the  use  of  lime ;  and  this  consists  in 
extracting  foul  air,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  of  aU  gases  most  pernicious  to  health. 
It  is  shortening  the  days  of  hundreds." 
The  witness  further  observes — *^  It  seems  to  me, 
that  if  they  were  in  a  better  neighbourhood  they 
would  be  indicted  for  the  nuisance :  but  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  poor  population." 

Scotland  is  in  a  worse  position  even  than  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  the  power  of  putting  down  nui- 
sances. In  the  south,  the  method  of  indictment 
may  be  had  resort  to,  which,  if  it  do  present  its 
difficulties  and  imperfections,  yet  has  two  good 
qualities, — ^that  it  allows  the  public  interest  to  be 
pleaded,  and  embodies  the  expeditious  procedure 
of  the  criminal  law.  In  Scotland,  a  noxious  manu- 
facture may  desolate  a  district ;  yet  it  is  only  a 
private  question  between  man  and  man.  There  is 
a  manure-manufactory  in  Edinburgh,  behind  the 
West  Port,  where  the  animal  refuse  of  slaughter- 
houses and  tanyards  is  fermented  in  tanks  with 
the  liquid  of  a  common  sewer.  In  a  hot  day,  a 
heavy  sickening  stench  fills  the  vicinity,  which  is 
thickly  inhabited;  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
law  to  interfere,  unless  some  one  of  the  sufferers  is 
prepared  to  go  to  the  Jury  Court  with  a  thousand 
pounds  or  so  in  his  pocket.  Were  such  an  operation 
attempted  close  to  Moray  Place,  some  means  would 
be  found  to  extirpate  it.  Yet  so  imperfectly  is  the 
public  protected  in  this  respect  in  Scotland,  that 
even  the  comparatively  wealthy  are  baffled  where 
the  profit  from  the  abomination  is  large  and  the  per- 
petrators are  of  the  highest  class.  Sonke  proprietors 
near  Edinburgh, having  amongtheir  numbers  a  Peer 
and  a  Member  of  the  Commons,  enrich  their  fields 
by  irrigating  them  with  the  conteiits  of  the  common 
sewers ;  and  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  nuisance 
are  met  by  a  demand  to  let  it  continue  or  give 


compensation,  t.  e.  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  what 
may  be  made  by  such  a  practice.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  caricatured.  It  is  as  if  the 
h^hwayman,  when  put  down  by  the  law,  wcsre  to 
seek  the  value  of  the  purses  he  might  have  ob- 
tained by  continuing  his  career.  It  is  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  an  ofienoe  agiunst  the  paUic,  and 
therefore  a  thing  that  none  but  legislators  can  d^, 
that  gives  the  practice  its  value.  If  eveiybody 
were  at  liberty  to  spread  forth  so  oflfensiTe  a  ma- 
terial and  make  property  <rf  it,  it  would  not  be  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  where  it  is;  indeed  it 
would  not  reach  them,  but  would  be  part  of  the 
property  of  the  city,  administered  by  the  police 
authorities.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  come  out  with 
important  influence  ^en  the  practical  evils  of  our 
present  l^slative  machinery  are  more  rigoixmdy 
exposed,  as  they  must  soon  be,  that  the  noble  and 
the  honourable  lawgiver,  were,  by  their  personal  in- 
fluence in  committees,  not  only  able  to  baffle  every 
legislative  endeavour  to  abolish  the  practice,  but 
that  they  got  inserted  in  every  act  that  had  lefer- 
ence  to  their  neighbourhood,  a  clause  ptohibitin? 
interference  with  the  practice,  that  they  might 
plead  legislative  sanction  for  it.* 

But  to  return  to  those  cases  where  the  poor  are 
the  peculiar  sufferers :  Independently  of  adeiitific 
discoveries  and  statistical  inquiries,  dvil  history 
provides  us  with  materials  in  which  we  eaoi  see 
exemplified  the  fearful  evils  of  just  such  ciowded 
and  impure  collections  of  dwellings  as  the  working* 
classes  are  now  doomed  to  inhabit.  When  any 
epidemic,  whether  it  might  be  the  plague  or  the 
sweating  sickness,  broke  forth,  it  went  on  with  iu 
career  of  death  unchecked,  and  associated  itself 
with  appalling  notions  of  general  and  indisciimi- 
nate  destruction,  now  fortunately  unknown.  Hie 
adoption  of  cleaner  habits  and  better  dwelling 
among  the  richer  classes  has  served  to  isolate  each 
visitations.  There  are  clearings,  as  it  were^  hen 
and  there,  that  break  up  the  burning  forest,  anJ 
check  the  flame  before  it  can  envelop  the  wfaok 
mass.  Thus  are  epidemics  narrowed  in  their  field ; 
and  though  they  fedl  cruelly  on  the  busy  hives 
where  they  alight,  they  have  ceased  to  make  the 
simultaneous  devastation  that  gave  them  hisloiical 
dignity.  But  the  higher  classes  have  not  got  an 
entire  indemnity.  If  they  be  not  liable  to  be 
whelmed,  as  of  old,  by  the  flame,  they  get  a  singe 
occasionaUy  to  remind  them  of  that  great  law  of 
human  dependence,  that  no  class  can  witb  impe- 
nity  dismiss  another  from  the  benefits  of  proter* 
tion  and  mutual  good  offices.  We  speak  not  sn 
much  of  the  infection  that  may  find  its  way  to  ihf 
well-fed  and  well-clothed,  as  of  the  circumstaiior, 
that  a  filthy  and  diseased  population  will  be  a  bar* 
barons  and  dangerous  one.    Bentham  beautiMlv 


*  Nay,  in  the  dndnage  bill,  which,  while  we  write  tk», 
has  passed  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  they  have  been  abk  to 
get  the  nsnal  clause  inserted  :  in  an  aet  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tiie  pnblio  health,  they  have  got  a  danae  to  nczi- 
fice  that  health  so  fitrasi^juiytoitis  profitable  to  th«>- 
selves !  Whoever  may  be  the  Members  for  Edinboiiih 
and  Leith,  they  will  sadly  neglect  their  dnty  if  tltf  j 
allow  such  a  clause  to  pass  in  the  Oommons  witboit  s 
struggle. 
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says  in  one  of  thoee  passages  which  few  expect  to 
£nd  in  his  works : — "  Between  physical  and  moral 
delicacy,  a  connexion  has  heen  observed,  which, 
though  formed  by  the  imagination,  is  far  from  being 
imaginary.  Howard  and  others  have  remarked  it. 
It  is  an  antidote  against  sloth,  and  keeps  alive  the 
idea  of  decent  restraint,  and  the  habit  of  circum- 
spection. Moral  purity  and  physical  are  spoken  of 
in  the  same  language ;  scarce  can  you  inculcate  or 
commend  the  one,  but  some  share  of  the  approba- 
tion reflects  itself  upon  the  other.  In  minds  in 
Tvhich  the  least  grain  of  Christianity  has  been 
planted,  this  association  can  scarce  fail  to  have 
taken  root:  scarce  a  page  of  Scripture  but  recalls 
it.  Washing  is  a  holy  rite :  those  who  dispute  its 
spiritual  efficacy  will  not  deny  its  physical  use." 
A  people  may  exhibit  qualiiications  for  which 
mere  outward  cleanliness  of  habit  would  be  a  poor 
exchange  ;  but  in  that  minor  virtue  there  is  always 
one  great  advantage,  that  its  existence  checks  the 
career  of  degradation  at  a  certain  point.  Religion, 
morality,  education,  have  their  higher  spheres  of 
protection ;  but  when  none  of  these  is  at  hand,  in 
this  despised  virtue  there  is  a  check  before  the  ut^ 
most  stage  is  reached.  Now,  it  is  a  sad  fact,  that  in 
the  crowded  spots,  to  which  our  complicated  system 
of  society  compels  our  working  people  to  throng, 
they  cannot,  be  they  ever  so  anxiously  inclined, 
protect  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  fllth, 
and  are  thus  despoiled  of  one  of  their  means  of 
holding  on  by  respectability, — a  hard  enough  task 
sometimes  when  their  ffuslUties  for  it  are  unim- 
paired. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  directly  important 
aspect  in  which  the  evil  appears,  is  the  amount  of 
disease  and  death  occasioned  by  it.  In  one  of  the 
papers  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
we  have  the  operative  causes  thus  lucidly  and  scien- 
tifically laid  open  :— 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  putrefaction  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  produces  a  poison,  which  is 
capable  of  exerting  an  iqjarions  action  on  the  hnmaa 
body.  Bat  the  extent  to  which  this  poison  is  generated, 
the  conditions  fovoorable  to  its  production,  and  the  range 
of  its  noxious  agency,  are  not  sufficiently  understood 
and  appreciated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that,  during  the  deoom- 
pofiition  of  dead  organic  eubstaaoes,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  aided  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  other  pecu> 
liarities  of  climate,  a  poison  is  generated,  which,  when 
in  a  state  of  high  concentration,  is  capable  of  producing 
instantaneous  death  by  a  single  inspiration  of  the  air  in 
which  it  is  difltased. 

Experienee  also  shows  that  this  poison,  even  when  it 
IS  largely  diluted  by  admixture  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  when,  consequently,  it  is  unable  to  prove  thus  sud- 
denly fatal,  is  still  the  ftnitftil  source  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  partly  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  partly 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  and  the  constanoy 
with  which  the  bodv  remains  exposed  to  it.  Facts  with- 
out number,  long  obseryed,  such  as  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  marshy  districts,  the  fevers 
and  dysenteries  incident  to  armies  on  their  encampment 
in  certain  localities,  several  hundred  men  being  some- 
times seized  with  disease  in  a  single  night,  and  great 
numbers  dying  within  24  or  30  hours  ;  the  dreadM  de- 
struction which  occasionally  took  place  in  ships'  crews, 
in  ships  in  which  cleanliness  had  been  neglected  and 
especially  in  which  the  bilge-water  had  been  allowed  to 
collect  and  putrefy,  sufficiently  attested  the  presence,  in 
certain  situations,  of  a  deadly  poison.    But  this  poison 


was  too  subtile  to  be  reduced  to  a  tangible  form.  Even 
its  existence  was  ascertainable  only  by  its  mortal  influ- 
ence on  the  human  body  ;  and,  although  the  induction 
eommonly  made  as  to  its  origin,  namely,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  appeared 
inevitable,seeing  that  its  virulence  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  present, 
and  to  the  perfect  combination  of  the  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  decomposition,  still  the  opinion  could 
only  be  regarded  as  an  inference. 

But  modem  science  has  recentiy  succeeded  in  making 
a  most  important  step  in  the  elucidation  of  this  suljeot. 
It  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment 
that,  in  certain  situations  in  which  the  air  is  loaded  with 
poisonous  exhalations,  the  poisonous  matter  consists  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  in  a  high  state  of  putres- 
ceney.  If  a  quantity  of  air  in  which  such  exhalations  are 
present  be  collected,  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  by  cold 
and  other  agents :  a  residuum  is  obtained,  which  on  ex- 
amination is  found  to  be  composed  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  high  putrefaction.  This  matter  con- 
stitutes a  deadly  poison.  A  minute  quantity  of  this  poison, 
applied  to  an  animal  previously  in  sound  health,  destroys 
life,  with  the  most  intense  symptoms  of  malignant  fever. 
If,  for  example,  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  a  fluid,  containing 
this  highly-putrid  matter,  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  dog,  the  animal  is  seized  with  acute  fever  ;  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  inordinately  excited,  the  respiration  be- 
comes accelerated,  the  heat  increased,  the  prostration  of 
strength  extreme,  the  muscular  power  so  exhausted  that 
the  animal  lies  on  the  ground  wholly  unable  to  stir,  or 
to  make  the  slightest  effort ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  it 
is  actually  seized  with  the  black  vomit,  identical  in  the 
nature  of  the  matter  evacuated  with  that  whidi  is  tiirown 
up  by  a  person  labouring  under  yellow  fever.  By  vary- 
ing the  intensity  and  the  dose  of  the  poison  thus  obtained, 
it  is  possible  to  produce  fever  of  almost  any  type,  en- 
dowed with  almost  any  degree  of  mortal  power. 

It  is  proved  ftirther  that,  when  this  poison  is  diflhsed 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  transported  to  the  lungs  in  the 
inspired  air,  it  enters  directly  into  the  blood,  and  pro- 
duces various  diseases,  the  nature  of  which  is  materially 
modified,  according  as  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  mat- 
ter predominates  in  the  poison.  In  the  exhalations 
which  arise  from  marshes,  bogs,  and  other  uncultivated 
and  undrained  places,  vegetable  matter  predominates  : 
such  exhalations  contain  a  poison  which  produces,  prin- 
cipally, intermittent  fever  or  ague,  and  remittent  fever. 

The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  crowded  apartments  in  the  confined  situations 
of  densely-populated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  removal  of  putrefying  and  excrementitious  sub- 
stances, consist  chiefly  of  animal  matter  :  such  exhala- 
tions contain  a  poison  which  produces  continued  fever 
of  the  typhoid  character.  There  are  situations,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  which  the  poison  generated  is  so  intense  and 
deadly  that  a  single  inspiration  of  it  is  capable  of  pro« 
ducing  instantaneous  death  ;  there  are  others  in  which 
a  few  inspirations  of  it  are  capable  of  destroying  life  in 
from  two  to  twelve  hours  ;  and  there  are  others,  again, 
as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships — ^in  damp,  crowded,  and 
filthy  gaols — ^in  the  crowded  wards  of  ill-ventilated  hos- 
pitals, filled  with  persons  labouring  under  malignant  sur- 
gical diseases,  and  some  forms  of  typhus  fever — ^in  the 
crowded,  filthy,  close,  unventilated,  damp,  undrained 
habitations  of  the  poor — ^in  which  the  poison  generated, 
although  not  so  immediately  fatal,  is  still  too  potent  to  be 
breathed  long,  even  by  the  most  healthy  and  robust,  with- 
out producing  fever  of  a  highly-diuigerous  and  mortal 

character. 

» 

This  gentleman  and  his  professional  brethren 
speak  with  great  confidence  of  the  practical  diminu- 
tion of  disease  wherever  drainage  and  other  sana- 
tory measures  have  been  introduced.  He  mentions 
a  district  along  High  Street,  Aldgate,  where  on 
one  side  of  the  street  there  are  several  slaughter- 
houses. A  sewer  was  made,  and  the  butchers  were 
*^with  incredible  trouble"  prevailed  on  to  open 
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drains  into  it.  From  that  moment  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  health  hetween 
tliat  spot  and  the  cluster  of  courts  and  lanes  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street.  ^'I  have/'  says  Dr. 
Smith,  ''myself  veiy  recently  attended  several 
families  in  these  courts  lahouring  under  the  worst 
forms  of  spotted  fever;  hut  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  a  case  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
whereas  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  Bethnal  Green 
or  Whitechapel  in  which  fever  has  heen  more  pre- 
valent or  fatal  than  in  the  streets,  courts,  and  al- 
leys which  go  ofi^  from  High  Street,  Whitechapel, 
continuous  with  High  Street,  Aldgate,  to  which  the 
before-mentioned  sewer  does  not  extend."  And 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  he 
says,  'Tf  you  were  to  take  a  map  and  mark  out 
the  districts  which  are  the  constant  seats  of  fever 
in  London,  as  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  compare  it 
with  a  map  of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis,  you 
would  be  able  to  mark  out  invariably  and  vidth  ab- 
solute certainty  where  the  sewers  are  and  where 
they  are  not."  Dr.  Neill  Amott  gives  like  illus- 
trations from  his  experience  of  the  direct  efficacy 
of  drainage. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  another  powerful 
aid  to  these  terrible  diseases  in  the  places  where 
they  appear — ^poverty.  The  hale,  well-fed,  warm- 
clothed  man  will  bid  a  defiance  to  the  same  infec- 
tious influences  that  will  strike  down  the  attenu- 
ated frame  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  ''I  believe 
the  want  of  nourishing  food,"  says  Dr.  Amott,  in 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  ''would  be  one  of 
the  causes  rendering  these  exciting  causes  active, 
and  is  of  as  much  consequence  as  any  of  the  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Want  of  food  would 
weaken  the  health  of  the  parties,  and  render  them 
more  susceptible  to  injurious  impressions."  But  this 
is  not  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  provision  for 
the  poor :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  call  for 
amendment  in  the  particular  department  we  have 
under  our  view,  to  know  that  the  partial  and  in- 
sufficient police  regulations  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods have  their  effect,  however  small,  on  the 
health  of  the  people. 

We  have  looked  to  the  subject  so  far  only  as 
respects  bringing  the  poor  on  a  par  vrith  the  rich 
in  the  matter  of  police  law,  within  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  which  we  count  the  cleansing  and  drain- 
age of  the  districts  in  which  they  live.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  taxing  the 
rich ;  but  if  there  were  no  answer  to  such  an  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  there  is  a  good 
one  on  the  ground  of  compensation ;  for  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  duties  on  their  articles  of  food,  the  poor 
pay,  in  the  general  taxation,  far  more  than  tiieir 
proportion,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  property 
they 'have  to  be  protected.  But  there  is  another 
and  nicer  question  to  deal  with — whether  the  posi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  does  not  authorize  and 
require  an  extension  of  sanatory  regulations,  of  a 
nature  not  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  rich. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  difficulty  of  legisla- 
ting for  anything  like  private  habits  and  arrange- 
ments— ^man's  duty  towards  himself.  But  even  if 
the  progress  of  legislative  discovery,  keeping  pace 


with  that  of  mechanical  invention,  should  present 
a  simple  plan  whereby  each  labouring  man  should 
be  taken  in  hand  of  a  morning,  and  duly  shaved, 
washed,  and  dressed,  sent  forth  a  presentable  per- 
son to  his  vrork,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  if  a 
real  step  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  could 
be  gained.  There  are  two  sorts  of  civilisation. 
There  is  that  which  comes  ab  eatrtij  and  makes  the 
man  smooth,  docile,  and  suited  to  the  views  c^ 
those  who  adminster  it;  a  sort  of  domesticadan  of 
one  part  of  the  race  to  adapt  it  to  the  tastes  and 
uses  of  the  other.  There  is  a  second  and  a  higher 
civilisation,  where  the  germs  of  improvement  that 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  human  animal  are  al- 
lowed free  growth  by  the  removal  of  the  impedi- 
ments and  restrictions  by  which  the  selfishness  and 
caUousness  of  society  endeavour  to  press  them  to 
the  earth.  Educated  Prussia  calmly  submitting  to 
a  despotism,  is  a  proof  how  possible  it  is  to  impart 
to  man  the  highest  element  of  civilisation  in  such 
a  form  as  to  leave  his  nature  nnraised  from  the  en- 
ginal  dust.  Whenever  we  try  to  adapt  the  rule  and 
the  square  to  the  adjustment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
masses  of  a  country,  we  may  give  an  outward  air 
of  improvement^  while  we  sap  the  foundations  of 
future  progress  by  the  removal  of  independence  and 
self-relianoe. 

Had  the  position  of  our  working-dassea,  gather- 
ed by  the  cupidity  of  their  employers  into  dense 
masses,  been  earlier  looked  to,  there  might  have 
been  less  danger  of  incurring  the  risk  of  over-intei^ 
ference  than  at  present,  when  the  evil  has  so  fear- 
fully accumulated.  The  rapid  progress  of  our 
manufactures  brought  workmen  from  the  nual 
districts,  who  left  one  social  system  without  com- 
ing under  the  discipline  of  another.  In  their  na- 
tive places  they  had  their  old-world  traditional 
code  of  morals  and  habits,  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
ample and  superintendence  of  neighbours  and  rela- 
tions. In  the  manufacturing  towns  they  found  a 
hurriedly-collected  population  with  no  social  ties, 
no  influence  on  each  other,  or  knowledge  of  each 
other^s  character.  Those  who  called  them  thither 
were  too  busy  to  look  to  anything  hut  the  woik 
that  was  produced ;  and  it  is  now  when  they  have 
time  to  look  about  among  the  masses  they  have 
concentrated,  that  they  become  alarmed  at  the  di»- 
oiganized  elements  they  have  brought  together,  and 
are  exerting  themselves  to  infuse  order  and  dvili- 
sation  into  them. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  that  without  an  undue  in* 
terference  with  independence,  there  m^ht  have 
been  measures  taken  to  protect  these  masses  from 
some  of  the  physical  evils  of  a  hasty  concentration. 
Many  of  these  evils  arose  from  the  cupidity  of  per- 
sons in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  ctivum- 
stances.  Landlords  and  builders,  seeing  the  need 
of  multitudinous  dwellings  for  the  accumnlatins: 
cities,  contrived  means  for  getting  as  many  human 
beings  as  possible  to  be  their  respective  tenants, 
and  packed  them  as  close  together  as  they  ooaM 
be  brought.  Hence  come  the  undrained,  ricketty, 
floorless  cabins,  built  back  to  back  along  nnventi- 
lated  courts,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  evidence  on 
the  health  of  towns.  In  these  there  b  no  xeqwct 
to  health  or  the  means  of  cleanliness,  and  they 
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keep  around  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  an  at- 
mosphere perpetually  impregnated  with  slow  poi- 
sons. It  is  an  offence  to  place  a  spring-gun  in 
your  garden,  to  shoot  a  man  who  has  no  right  to 
be  there;  it  is  an  offence  to  let  an  emigrant-ship 
be  overcrowded,  or  to  sell  unwholesome  food ;  why 
should  not  the  law  also  prohibit  a  man  from  mak- 
ings money  by  the  construction  of  dwellings  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shorten  life,  and  from  deriving  a 
direct  revenue  by  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- 
creatures?  Of  the  removal  of  such  imhealthy 
edifices  already  in  existence,  where  it  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  widening  of  streets,  and  opening  up 
breathing-places  for  the  people,  the  public  must  to 
a  certain  extent  bear  the  cost :  we  cannot  call  on 
a  inan\o  puQ  down  the  house  he  has  built  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  It  may  be  right,  however, 
to  impose  obligations  on  the  future  builders  of 
dwellings  for  the  working-classes.    When  a  public 


sewer  passes  their  door,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
lead  a  drain  to  it :  they  should  be  under  definite 
restrictions  as  to  packing  the  buildings  too  closely, 
and  might  be  subjected  to  minor  architectural  regu- 
lations for  the  furtherance  of  ventilation,  the  avoid- 
ance of  damp,  &c. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  without  reference 
to  the  special  provisions  of  a  Bill  now  before  us, 
*'  For  the  better  drainage  and  improvement  of  bulld- 
ings  in  large  towns  and  villages."  It  would  be  a 
useless  task  to  criticise  a  measure  which,  after 
having  gone  through  a  multitude  of  alterations,  and 
being  likely  to  undergo  still  more,  has  been  in  the 
mean  time  withdrawn.  Its  details  may  be  materi- 
ally different  when  we  meet  it  again,  and  in  the 
mean  time  it  would  be  useless  to  do  more  than  ex- 
press our  hearty  concurrence  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  measure  is  brought  forward. 
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THE  FOREST  MEETING. 


It  was  in  the  twelve-hundredth  year 

Of  Christ  and  seventy-four. 
When  Alexander  ruled  the  land — 

The  third  that  name  who  bore  ; 
In  that  sweet  season  when  the  North 

Doth  thank  deparMng  Spring, 
And  southern  woods  the  Summer's  voice 

With  song  are  answering  ;  ^ 
There  chanced,  one  pleasant  April  noon, 

A  lonely  knight  to  ride, 
Pricking  his  steed  in  listless  mood. 

By  blooming  Girvan  side. 
High  in  the  lift  the  lark  Unseen 

Sent  down  his  quivering  song ; — 
Unreckoned  voices  answered  him, 

The  spring-tide  boughs  among. 
'TWAS  in  no  warlike  guise  he  rode. 

Nor  sword  nor  lance  had  he. 
And  there,  in  sooth,  unfitting  'twere 

A  warrior's  weeds  to  see, — 
But  bore  his  mantle  broad  the  cross ; 

Nor  many  moons  had  gone. 
Since  on  his  shield,  'mid  Paynim  foes, 

The  holy  symbol  shone. 
As  through  the  glade  he  went,  the  sound 

Of  mirth  came  on  his  ear. 
And  fitfully  his  bugle-horn 

Some  huntsman  winded  clear. 
He  listened,  and  the  hawkbell's  chime 

The  breexe  was  sweetly  bringing  ; 
Voices  and  laughter  musical 

Were  through  the  greenwood  ringing. 
A  gallant  train,  perdie  ! — ^they  come 

With  hawk  and  winded  horn, 
AU  through  the  forest  merrily 

On  mettled  palfreys  borne, 
rr  is  not  those  huntsmen's  forest  garb. 

Their  faces  blithe  and  merry, — 
Those  damsels  with  their  cheeks  of  bloom 

And  lips  that  mock  the  cherry. 
He  saw  them,  but  he  marked  them  not, 

Nor  could  they  now  beguile 
His  eyes,  and  yet  his  eyes  he  fixed, 

And  checked  his  steed  the  while. 
Beneath  her  woodland  cap  of  green, 

Her  hair  is  darkly  straying, 
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Within  her  gentle  eyes  the  light 

Of  twenty  springs  is  playing. 
The  light  that  dwells  within  her  eye 

And  in  her  smile,  is  one, 
Nor  bears  her  brow  another  gem 

But  purity  alone. 
Her  face, — the  form  her  cloak  revealed. 

Her  tapering  boddice  bound — 
Around  the  warrior's  eyes  and  heart 

Their  quick  entranoement  wound. 
He  bent  him  to  liis  saddle-bow, 

And  courteous  greeting  made, 
Then  urged  his  steed  his  way  to  hold 

Beneath  the  forest  shade. 
Outspake  that  dame  of  beauty  rare — 

**  Why  haste  you  thus,  Sir  Knight ! 
*^  Fear  you  that  we  be  strong  in  force, 

^  And  you  in  single  plight ! 
*^  I  pray  you  quit  this  idle  dread, 

*'  And  safely  ride  with  me  ; 
**  For  welcome  to  my  lonely  towers, 

<<  A  Red-cross  Knight  shall  be." 
Again  his  body  bent  he  low — 

*<  O  dame  beyond  compare  ! 
*^  As  through  these  fiowery  paths  I  came 

«  That  deck  the  valley  fair, 
''  I  looked  to  see  the  form  of  grace 

"  Who  ruled  the  scenes  around, 
**  And  lo,  the  Queen  of  all  appears, 

"  By  her  own  beauty  crowned  ! 
^  But  pardon  me,  if  undelayed 

^  My  journey  must  be  sped ; 
**  Nor  add  unto  the  witching  spell 

**  Already  o'er  me  shed." 
The  lady  and  her  maidens  all 

The  captive  knight  surround, 
And  powerless  is  the  warrior's  arm 

Whom  gentle  love  hath  bound. 
Within  her  hand,  so  soft  and  small, 

She  seized  his  bridle  rein, 
And  through  the  wood,  with  hawk  and  horn, 

Again  rode  on  the  train. 
Her  merry  maidens  whispered  then. 

As  trooping  on  went  they, — 
^  Well  may  we  laugh,  for  gallantly 

'*  Our  sport  hath  sped  to-day  ! 
^  Why,  huntsmen,  are  your  bugles  slow 

**  The  wonted  pryse  to  sound  t 
"  A  Red-cross  Knight  is  worthier  game 

^  Than  e'er  your  beagles  found." 
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They  cletred  the  wood — ihey  crossed  the  wold^ 

Bright  gleamed  the  waves  of  Clyde, 
And  Tumberry's  high  and  stalwart  towers. 

Looked  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 
Within  those  walls,  till  evensong, 

A  guest  the  knight  remained, — 
And  morning  shone,  and  there  was  he 

In  Beauty's  thrall  detained. 
He  little  recked  the  hours  that  fled. 

The  days  that  went  and  came — 
He  looked  but  in  his  lady's  eyes, 

And  they  were  still  the  same. 
Twice  seven  days  have  come  and  gone, 

And  morning's  beams  are  breaking, 
The  distant  heavings  of  the  sea 

Are  in  the  sunlight  waking. 
Across  the  waves — ^along  the  shore 

The  virgin  light  is  stealing, 
The  darkly-spreading  castle  walls, 

And  shrouded  towers,  revealing. 
The  lattice  of  the  low  chapelle 

Admits  the  holy  beam. 
And  altar  high,  and  shadowed  floor 

Are  brightening  in  the  gleam. 
Within  the  altar's  sacred  pale 

A  white  robed  priest  there  stands. 
There  rests  a  blessing  on  his  lips, 

And  on  his  lifted  hands. 
Without  the  altar's  sacred  pale 

There  kneels  a  youthful  pair, — 
'Tis  he,  the  love-bonnd  Red-cross  Knight, 

And  she,  that  lady  fair  ! 
The  lady  is  the  Countess  high 

Of  Carrick's  hill  and  vale  ; 
That  warrior  is  the  princely  Brace, 

The  lord  of  Annandale. 
The  wedding  words  were  spoken  there. 

Unknown  to  kith  or  kin  ; 
And  shall  it  please  the  Scottish  king 

To  dare  his  ward  to  win  I 
But  little  cause  her  kindred  found 

The  wooing  Bruce  to  spuro. 
And  from  his  ire  the  Scottish  King 

Well-reckoned  gold  did  turn.* 
O  Marjory,  fair  Maijory, 

How  joyed  thy  soul  to  see 
Thy  bright-eyed  first-bom  sit  and  smile 

Upon  his  nurse's  knee  ! 
But  could  not  even  thy  searching  eye 

His  future  path  reveal. 
When  Brace  in  all  his  manhood  rose 

To  work  his  country's  weal. 
The  perils  and  the  toils  he  bore 

Had  turned  thy  joy  to  woe  ; 
The  deathless  glory  that  he  won 

Again  had  roused  its  glow. 
Then  blessed — blessed  evermore 

The  forest  meeting  be, 
That  gave  a  Bruce  to  Bannookboni 

And  kept  our  country  free  ! 

TRE  OLD  man's  MELODIES* 

O  THE  blossoms  of  youth,  and  the  blighting  of  years  ! 
}Iow  dreary  the  garden  of  promise  appears  ! 
How  vainly  I  look,  when  with  age  clouded  o'er. 
For  the  smiles  and  the  voices  that  met  me  before  I 

But  lives  in  my  bosom  the  feeling,  as  young, 
That  then  to  the  flowing  of  melody  sprang. 
When  youth's  careless  bounding  was  saddened  away 
By  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  and  Auld  Robin  Gray. 

I  have  heard  them  at  home,  by  the  hearth  and  the  hill. 
When  night  winds  were  dreary,  or  evening  was  still ; 
I  have,  heard  them  afar  on  the  deep's  mighty  breast, 
And  their  melody  moaning  in  woods  of  the  West. 


In  a  land  where  the  mnaic  of  mine  is  nnknown, 
'T  is  there  I'm  a  stranger,  and  there  I'm  aloD« ; 
But  there's  home  in  a  tune,  if  the  tone  that  they  plij 
Be  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  or  Anld  Robin  Gny. 

There  is  tramping  in  war — ^there  is  piping  in  peaee— 
There  is  music  for  mirth,  and  for  sorrow's  incmie— 
There's  a  song  for  the  yoong,  merry-hearted,  and  bold, 
And,  blest  be  its  mnsio ! — a  tnne  for  the  old. 

And  in  age  I  have  friends  that  will  listen  with  mp. 
Nor  boast  flrom  the  power  of  sweet  soonds  to  be  free, 
But  sadly  be  solaoed,  at  life's  dosing  day, 
By  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  and  Anld  Robin  Gnj. 

N.  C. 

THE  EXILE. 

Hb  has  lain  him  down,  amid  bnming  tean. 

On  a  couch  that  was  never  pressed. 
On  the  hoary  moss  of  a  thousand^ years. 

In  the  depths  of  the  pathless  West. 
And  the  starlight,  through  the  dusky  sky, 

Paling  the  foliage,  shines ; 
While  ^e  moan  of  the  breese  comes  monniall; 

Over  the  giant  pines  ! 

O  where  is  the  mother  who  clasped  his  hand, 

When  his  eyes  with  sleep  were  dim  t 
Where  is  the  sunny  sister-band 

That  once  wove  smiles  for  him ! 
Where  is  the  father  who  bade  him  rejoice 

In  the  God  hs  loved  so  well ! 
And  the  silver  laugh  of  that  worshipped  voire 

That  bound  him  with  passion's  spell  I 

Why  breathe  they  not  o'er  the  lonely  one, 

To  moisten  his  parched  brow ! 
Alas  !  from  their  visions  lifb  has  flown, 

And  they  cannot  weep  o'er  him  now ! 
They  have  pillowed  the  calm  of  their  last  low  be<I, 

In  the  happy  clime  of  their  birth  ; 
And  A<?,  the  loved  one,  must  lay  his  head 

On  stranger  and  unknown  earth  ! 

Ah,  little  did  his  fond  mother  know. 

As  she  taught  him  a  lisping  prayer, 
And  her  features  were  lit  with  that  smiling  glow 

Which  a  mother's  alone  can  wear : 
And  little  did  his  father  dream. 

As  he  fondled  him  on  his  knee, 
That  near  the  waves  of  an  Indian  stream 

Would  perish  that  bright  boy*8  glee ! 

His  sunny  sisters  would  know  him  not. 

The  friend  of  their  childhood's  hours, 
Their  brother,  resting  on  that  dark  spot, 

Amidst  the  alien  flowers  : 
And  the  one  he  loved  in  a  former  day, 

Alas  !  could  she  know  him  again  t 
But  his  weary  spirit  is  passing  away. 

And  to  utter  her  name  were  vain. 
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*  Marjory  countess  of  Carrick  being  the  legal  ward  of  Alex- 
ander 111.,  and  having  married  wthout  hia  consent,  a  certain 
sum  of  penalty  fell  to  be  paid  to  the  king. 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  COMMaX. 

The  Old  Village  Common  is  under  the  ploogli, 
But  not  of  the  poor,  and  It  grieves  me  enow ; 
For  no  more  do  their  children,  all  rosy  and  giy, 
Upon  its  close  greensvrard  roll  over  and  play ; 
No  more  their  ass  crops  up  the  sweet  thistle  blow, 
And  no  more  it  is  graced  by  their  strawbeny  «ow. 

The  Old  Village  Common !  its  verdure  has  fled 
Like  the  hopes  of  the  poor  unto  whom  it  was  wed. 
With  the  marriage  of  neighbourhood,  love,  ladtliepX'' 
Of  the  feelings  of  childhood  which  fode  not  awiy ; 
But  now  our  old  common  ia  under  the  plough, 
And  its  furrows  are  deep  aa  the  care  on  my  brow. 

Oh,  sorrow  to  England  I  by  one  and  by  one. 
Like  the  dew-drops  of  mom,  her  Old  CostoBBS  kiw  ^ 
In  their  fairaess  away,  and  no  more  the  poor  ui 
Has  a  flitch  in  his  enpboard,  a  draught  in  his  cu* 
Bad  laws  and  the  Bread-tax  black  elouds  nwsd  la 

throw; 
And  the  Old  Village  CottBum  is  under  the  jlkf^ 
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Oh,  sorrow  to  England  t  our  Lords  flee  away, 

Thoir  vows  to  the  Deyil  at  Paris  to  pay  ; 

But  the  bold  English  peasant,  on  Sabbath,  no  more 

May  walk  in  the  park,  for  the  path  closed  o*er  ; 

And  his  wife  and  his  children  most  tramp  the  road  now, 

For  the  Old  Village  Common  is  under  the  plough. 

J.  B.  G. 

THE  TOASTS  OF  THE  TRIO. 

We^re  met !  perhaps  the  only  three> 

In  thiB  fair  city's  round. 
Within  whose  souls  the  harmony 

Of  feeling  can  be  found. 
Then  fill,  and  let  us  toast  the  joy 

Our  memory  holds  most  bright ; 
And,  first,  to  woman  kind,  if  coy, 

We'll  quaff  with  fond  delight. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! — to  Woman  1 

We're  met !  perhaps  no  other  three 

In  B ^s  night  are  met 

Who  can,  with  truth,  be  said  to  be 

A  liege  but  patriot  set ! 
Then  take  the  glass  in  hand,  my  boys, 

And  give  true  feeling  birth ; 
Here's  to  our  natiye  land,  my  boys. 

The  choicest  on  the  earth  I 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  I  hurrah  !  hnrrah ! 

Hurrah  ! — our  Natiye  Land  ! 

We're  met  I  within  the  ocean  sea 

Whose  waves  our  island  bind, 
No  spirits  now  are  met  more  free 

In  hand,  and  heart,  and  mind  ! 
Then  fill  again,  and  rise,  my  boys, 

Our  last  toast  let  it  be — 
To  a^  the  good  and  wise,  my  boys. 

In  heart  and  conscience  firee. 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

Hurrah  !  fbr  Liberty  ! 


A  P&A6MENT. 

She  tnmed 
And  cast  a  tearfnl  eye  upon  my  path — 
I  saw  it,  and  lived  on! — but  that  fair  spot 
— The  grassy  valley,  where  we  oft  had  dreamed 
The  btissful  eventide  away,  lingVing 
And  ling'ring,  till  the  silent  stars  came  out 
In  startling  myriads,  and  sent  us  home — 
I  passed  forgetfully;  I  saw  it  not. 
The  sylvan  nook,  where  we  so  loved  to  sit 
And  bare  our  hearts,  watching  the  pebbly  brook 
That  kissed  our  mossy  ooueh,  and  flung  its  dews 
On  the  sweet  flow'ret  we  had  planted  there; 
The  ancient  elm,  that  oft,  in  summer-time, 
Lent  us  its  shade,  and  foiled  the  burning  day; 
• — That  elm  we  called  the  Tree  of  Happiness, 
Whose  fiiithful  bark  tenaoious  held  thy  name — 
These,  all,  escaped  me:  for  my  mind  was  stunned 
With  sorrow,  and  my  eyes  remembered  not 
Their  office. 

Years  have  widened  the  domain 
Of  memory,  and  fairer,  richer  scenes — 
Richer  in  natural  loveliness  than  those — 
Visions  more  graceftil  than  the  ancient  elm^ 
Or  aught  the  grassy  valley  has  to  show, 
Repicture  themselves  oft;  but  never  dim 
The  recollections  of  my  boyhood's  home 
The  charms  of  early  love's  locality. 
Which  still  are  bright  and  sunny  with  Ais  beams. 
And  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Years,  long  yean 
'^  That  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  have  dried 
My  well  of  grief,  and  left  tranquillity; 
But  ne'er  fiUed  up  the  deep  chasm  of  the  heart, 
Wherein  I  look — to  shudder.    What  I  was 
I  never  can  be  more.    With  scarce  a  hope 
For  fbture  pleasure,  (as  the  church-yard  turf 
Ere  long  must  grow  above  my  bones,  and  shut 
Me  from  the  world,)  I  live  not  for  a  boon 
The  coming  time  may  give  without  a  claim; — 
Joy  is  the  child  of  memory  with  me; 
My  future  is  the  past  U- the  past  fttr  back !       W.  H< 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Bervant  maid  had  attempted  to  show 
Lord  St.  Edward  into  the  email  parlour  which 
Violet,  in  honour  of  Swift,  named  her  ^lutUry; 
but  he  could  not  remain  there,  and  she  found 
him  looking  deadly  pale,  and  haggard,  leaning 
ajBrainst  the  stair-raU.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  for  a  moment;  but  at  the  soft, 
tremulous  sound  of  Violet's  fluttering  voice,  while 
she  whispered—"  Lord  St.  Edward  here !— how  is 
Kmmeline?"  the  distressed  young  man  threw  him- 
self, sobbing,  upon  her  neok,  as  if  she  had  been  his 
sister,  the  friend  of  childhood,  and  of  long  years  ; 
while,  with  difficulty,  he  articulated,  **  My  Emme- 

line — ^my  wife — ^my  beloved: she  is  dying — 

they  have  murdered  her ! — and  she  longs  for  you 
— she  prays  for — For  pity's  sake,  madam,  come 
to  her-— come  with  me  !  **  Violet  trembled  exces- 
sively, and  became  as  pale  as  the  speaker,  whose 
hand  she  wrung,  while  she  said,  **  Dear  Lord  St. 
Edward,  be  composed  ;  tell  me  all ;  surely  I  will 
go  with  yon— to  poor  Emmeline." 

She  looked  hurriedly  round.  The  whole  house- 
hold were  now  in  the  hall ;  and  the  quick-witted 


and  sympathetic  housemaid,  unbidden,  flew  off  for 
her  young  mistress's  shawl  and  bonnet. 

"  Lord  St.  Edward,  endeavour  to  command  your* 
self,  and  to  inform  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert  of  the  real 
state  of  matters. — I  am  certain  she  will  do  for  your 
lady  whatever  is  best,"  said  Giyphon,  who  had 
known  the  young  nobleman  from  his  childhood. 

"  O,  Mr.  Gryphon,  my  wife, — ^my  poor  Emme- 
Une,she  is  dying— expiring, and  in  torture! — ^When 
shall  I  be  home  ?  Come  madam, — in  mercy,  come, 
she  prays  for  your  coming." 

"  Who,  my  lord,  has  injured  your  lady  ?  try  to 
tell  us.  Perhaps  help  may  be  got, — ^if  you  can 
only  say  what  is  wrong,"  persisted  Gryphon. 

^*  Her  brother  has  done  it  all.  He,  wretch,^^ 
presumptuous,  ignorant  wretch, — ^he  has  kiUed 
her, — and  by  such  agony ! — ^her  beautiful  laoe  so 
distorted.  O  God,  my  God,  have  mercy ! " 

Violet's  eyes  were  streaming,  and  she  nowgrasped 
St.  Edward's  arm  as  if  to  drag  him  on,  while  the 
housemaid  put  on  her  shawl. 

Mr.  Gryphon  and  Herbert  whispered  together* 
for  a  moment,  while  Mrs.  Herbert,  fondly  em- 
bracing her  daughter-in-law,  whispered,  **Dear- 
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love,  but  take  care  of  yourself,"  and  helped  her 
to  get  ready.  It  was  hastily  agreed  that  Mr. 
Gryphon  should  accompany  Mrs.  Charles  and 
Lord  St.  Edward ;  and  that  Herbert  would  follow 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  fetch  back  his  wife. 

On  the  short  drive  they  learned  that  the  Coun- 
tess had  been  for  several  days  complaining  of  some 
slight  ailment  incidental  to  her  condition,  and  that 
her  broUier  had  that  afternoon  ordered  her  a  com- 
posing draught,  the  prescription  for  which  he  had 
written  out  himself.  Her  own  servant — ^her  "groom 
of  the  chambers" — ^had  gone  to  have  it  made  np  at 
the  shop  of  a  respectable  apothecary,  and  it  had  been 
administered  by  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  lady's-maid.  In 
a  very  short  time  after  taking  the  medicine.  Lady 
St.  Edward  had  been  seized  with  spasms,  which  at 
last  became  so  violent  that  her  alarmed  maid  went 
and  told  Lord  St.  Edward ;  and  a  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence in  the  neighbourhood  was  immediately  sent 
for,  who  on  seeing  her,  rashly  and  harshly  declared 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  a  quack,  and  had 
not  many  hours  to  Uve, — ^that  no  skill  could  save 
her! 

The  firantic  St.  Edward  flew  himself  to  the 
family  physician  of  his  grandfather,  in  whom  he 
had  the  utmost  confidence,  from  having  been  at- 
tended by  him  in  every  real  or  grandmamma-ima- 
gined malady  from  infancy.  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  Dr.  Blande  just  before  he  made  his  even- 
ing round  of  visits ;  and,  on  his  suggestion,  taking 
up  an  eminent  physician-accoucheur  on  their  way, 
not  a  moment  was  lost  in  hastening  to  the  hotel. 
And  all  was  done  that  the  greatest  skill  and  ten- 
derness could  accomplish  to  relieve  the  bodily 
agonies  of  the  really  interesting  young  victim  of 
ignorant  pretension. 

While  in  the  intervals  of  torture,  the  poor  girl 
clung  convulsively  to  her  distracted  husband,  she 
also  cried  piteously  for  "  Gabrielle — ^for  Violette — 
for  her  kind,  her  only  friend ;"  and  probably  to 
spare  St.  Edward  the  sight  of  her  extreme  suffer- 
ing, the  physician  humanely  devised  the  expe- 
dient of  despatching  him  to  fetch  this  loved  friend. 
This  done,  and  leaving  the  young  Countess  in  the 
care  of  the  other  medical  men,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  go  to  Plantagenet  House  to  apprize  his  noble 
patrons  there,  of  the  expected  catastrophe,  and 
to  draw  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  St.  Ed- 
ward. Little  delicacy  of  preparation  was  needed 
in  announcing  an  event  which,  however  shocking 
to  humanity  at  the  moment,  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  calamity,  though  it  could  hardly  yet  be 
talked  of  as  a  deliverance.  The  Duke  was  an- 
noyed and  fidgety.  He  had  yesterday  resented 
the  promise  of  an  heir;  but  now  he  somehow  felt 
himself  personaUy  wronged,  and  resented  this  pro- 
mise being  blighted  ;  there  was  again  but  that  one 
"puny  boy"  between  him  and  the  dreadful  mis- 
fortune of  the  family  honours  going  out  of  the 
direU  male  line.  A  draught  was  ordered  for  his 
Grace  of  Plantagenet,  with  an  immediate  foot-bath, 
and  retreat  to  bed ;  and  all  for  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  the  threatened  death  of  a  musician's 
daughter. 

The  Duchess  and  her  confidential  maid  were 
equally  excited ;  but  their  fears  were  chiefly  for 


St.  Edward ;  though  her  Gnce  having  of  late  Uken 
to  what  she  fancied  religion,  could  not  but  remaik 
to  her  gentlewoman  the  visible  hand  of  ProTi- 
dence  in  thus  removing  the  presumptuous  plebdan 
intruder  into  her  princely  house.  She  also  feU 
some  little  curiosity  to  behold,  before  it  had  vani^> 
ed  for  ever — ^been  hidden  in  the  grave — that  &Ul 
beauty  which  had  bewitched  her  grandson:— Be- 
sides, it  would  look  magnanimous,  noble,  CkrUUa, 
to  visit,  and,  on  her  death-bed,  pardon  the  crime 
of  the  Cinderella  Countess  against  the  House  of 
Plantagenet.  Her  Grace  was  of  a  foigiTing  dis- 
position. 

The  Duchess  of  Plantagenet  felt  as  if  in  a  dram 
when  she  found  herself  in  a  crowded  bed-ehambcr, 
and  saw  her  grandson — Lord  St.  Edward— the  re- 
presentative of  all  the  Plantagenets,  and  of  the 
accumulated  honours  of  five  centuries,  kneeling  bj 
the  bed-side  of  a  low-bom  girl,  the  daughter  of  i 
fiddler,  covering  her  hands  with  tears  and  kiaees^ 
and  passionately  addres^g  her  as  his  beloTed— 
his  idolized  wUTe — ^his  darling  Enmieline !— con- 
juring her  to  live— 4ind  franticaUy  vowing  to  die 
with  her!  regardless,  and  apparently  uneonKaooS) 
of  the  noble  grandmother  s  presence,  who  had  thus 
graciously  condescended — who  had  acted  so  nobk 
and  Christian  a  part. 

A  very  lovely  young  woman,  seated  in  the  bed, 
tenderly  supported  the  alternately  convulsed  and 
sinking  frame  of  the  poor  sufferer  on  her  boeom 
and  in  her  arms,  and  wiped  away  the  sweat  of 
agony  which  rolled  down  her  fair  brow.  The 
Duchess  was  human.  Vexed  and  annoyed,  as  she 
was,  by  the  extravagant,  and,  as  she  thought,  pt- 
posterous  grief  of  her  grandson,  she  oouM  not, 
wholly  unmoved,  look  upon  the  sufferings  whicii 
so  strongly  affected  him,  and  think  how  soon  they 
were  to  terminate  in  death. 

But  there  were  so  many  strange  fsces  arouid— 
low  people  all.  The  emotions  of  this  noble  ladjr 
were  curiously  complicated.  That  young  woman 
who  sat  in  the  bed,— she  seemed  a  very  gentle  and 
lovely  person  as  she  shifted  her  pliant  fbna  fnm 
side  to  side,  the  more  tenderly  to  support  the  djin; 
girl ;  but  she  was  no  doubt  a  Ciyppes— probsUy  a 
sister ; — and,  so  strong  is  prejudice,  that  her  Gna 
drew  back  from  the  bed-side  with  loathing.  Her 
matronly  maid,  probably  divining  her  thoQgbti» 
whispered,  "  That  young  lady,  your  Grsee,  i>  Mrs 
Charles  Herbert" 

The  Duchess  was  instantly  relieved  of  her  dis- 
gust, and  even  touched  with  sympathy.  SheaoftlT 
approached  the  bed-side,  and  gently  touched  tbe 
kneeling  St.  Edward's  edioulder,  while  her  maid 
whispered,  "  The  Duchess,  my  lord :"  St  Ed^ 
started  up,  and  fervently  wrung  her  hand  in  ailenee. 
The  dying  girl  also  heard  the  whiqwr,  and  iti^ 
her  large  lustrous  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  noble  ladj, 
with  an  expression  never  to  be  forgotten.  Afto- 
gether  there  was  something  in  the  scene  wluch 
took  the  feelings  of  the  Dudieaa  by  stonn.  ^ 
^St  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  do  be  more  compa*^ 
she  said  in  an  affectionate  tone ;  '^my  physidan  j^* 
man  of  the  greatest  skill, — she  may  do  well  yet 

«  My  wife—my  Emmeline !"  again  bnirf  f^ 
the  unconscious  lips  of  the  poor  youth;  •&"»■ 
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line,  my  angel,  for  what  do  you  look  1  for  what  do 
you  sign  ?  I  cannot  bear  those  looks.  I  am  with 
you,  loye :  I  will  not  leave  you*  Death  shall  not 
partus!  •  •  •  Grandmother,  she  beckons  for  ^ou. 
My  own  angel,  the  Duchess  will  .do  whatever  you 
desire.  Will  you  not,  grandmother  ?'  and  he  im- 
petuously drew  forward  the  stately  old  lady,  who 
was  now  shuddering  with  emotion.  The  poor  girl 
clasped  and  tried  to  raise  her  imploring  hands; 
while,  in  under-breathed  tones,  and  in  a  voice  which 
Violet  long  remembered  as  the  most  pathetic  in 
which  human  speech  had  ever  been  articulated,  she 
whispered, — ''0,madam,  pardon  St.  Edward !  If  it 
was  wrong  to  love  me,  I  shall  not  be  long  in  your 
way.** 

She  was  now  tremulously  drawing  off  her  mar- 
riage ring — which  she  slipped  on  the  finger  of  St. 
Cdward,  kissing  his  hand  again  and  again,  and 
clasping  it  to  her  bosom — and  then  she  sunk  back 
on  the  bosom  of  Violet,  tears  now  stealing 
calmly  firom  under  her  closed  eye-lashes.  St. 
£dwud  burst  out  of  the  room,  unable  to  suppress 
his  frantic  grief,  nor  daring  to  break  in  upon  the 
hallowed  tranquillity  in  which  his  dying  wife 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  repose. 

But  the  dreadful  spasm  soon  retumed-Hshe 
fetched  her  breath  hard,  gasped,  and  became  con- 
vulsed for  an  instant.  The  Duchess  was  now  much 
affiBcted.  With  Violet,  to  whom  she  had  not 
spoken,  she  exchanged  an  earnest  sympathizing 
look — and  as  the  patient  became  easier,  ejlie  kindly 
took  her  hand,  while  she  said — "  Compose  your- 
self, my  child — ^you  may  soon,  I  hope,  be  better." 

Emmeline  smiled  in  ghastly  sort,  and  shook  her 
head. 

**  How  condescending  of  her  Grace ! — ^what  an 
angel  of  a  lady  is  your  lady  the  Duchess !"  came 
to  Violet's  ears,  in  the  vety  audible  whisper  of 
Jenkins,  to  the  other  lady's  maid  ;  and  mournful 
as  was  the  scene,  she  could,  at  the  moment,  al- 
most have  laughed. 

The  Duchess  glanced  disdain  at  the  presumptu- 
ous vulgar  flatterer,  whom  she  set  down  for  yet 
another  Cryppes,  and,  turning  haughtily  away, 
went  to  seek  her  grandson ;  whom  she  was  deter- 
mined, at  whatever  cost,  to  carry  home  with  her. 

Violet  was  now  left  alone  with  Emmeline,  as 
Mrs.  Jenkins  had  been  attracted  by  a  Babel  of 
confused  tongues,  and  other  extraordinary  noises 
ascending  from  below  ;  where  Mr.  Gryphon,  and 
the  master  of  the  hotel,  under  the  positive  orders 
of  the  physician,  were  defending  the  sick-chamber 
against  all  intruders — *'  preventing  the  mother 
from  seeing  her  dying  child !" — an  imnatural  crime, 
which  Mrs.  Cryppes  to  her  dying  day  repeated  to 
the  lawyer's  everlasting  shame. 

'^  Is  St.  Edward  out  of  the  room,  dear  Violette?" 
yrhispered  the  sufferer. 

He  is,  my  love— but  he  will  be  back." 
Comfort  him,  Violette,  when  I  am  gone.  He 
is  very  good — ^very  affectionate;  no  one  knows 
how  amiable  he  is,  save  myself.  I  have  been  very 
foolish — veTy  wayward — ^wicked ;  but  I  loved  him 
evexy  day  fonder  and  more  fondly : — ^And  only  to- 
day— ^I  was  so  happy,  resolving  to  be  good,  and  to 
make  St,  Edward  bappyi  and  hoping  that  you^ 
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dear  Violette,  would  teach  me  how-^-— <and  now — 
0  my  Grod !  and  I  am  so  young  too — so  young !" 

St.  Edward  now  glided  in,  and  she  saw  him 
through  her  tears,  and  held  out  her  arms.  They 
were  for  some  time  locked  in  that  passionate 
silent  embrace  in  which  Violet  feared  the  sinking 
sufferer  had  bxeathed  her  last. 

Emmeline  spoke  first — ^  My  poor  father — ^wiU 
you,  St.  Edward,  be  kind  to  the  poor  old  man  for 
Emmeline's  sake  ?  He  will  feel ! — This  is  my  last 
request." — While  St.  Edward  sobbed  out  the  ten- 
derest  assurances  of  devout  attention  to  the  smallest 
wish  of  hers,  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  preternatural 
brightness, — and  kissing  his  brow  and  fervently 
blessing  him,  she  said,  *^  Now  I  am  happy ;  go  now 
to  the  Duchess,  and  Mrs.  Charles  will  send  for  you 
when  I  want  you. — God  bless  you,  dear  St.  Ed- 
ward J" 

"  Emmeline,  my  angel,  you  are  better,"  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  yoimg  man—- '^  you  speak  so 
firmly  now." 

"Yes,  I  am  better — ^much  better — ^perhaps  I 
shall  sleep  now."  St.  Edward  looked  earnestly  to 
Violet,  as  if  questioning  her;  but  the  eyes  she  cast 
down  to  avoid  his  glance,  gave  no  encouraging 
response.  He  went  away,  and  there  was  a  long 
deaid  silence;  and  the  exhausted  creature  actually 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  sleep— from  which  she  was  hur* 
riedly  roused  by  the  loud  noise  at  her  chamber  door. 
She  had  dreamt,  she  said,  of  her  father  crying,  and 
of  her  mother  and  Jenkins  scolding ;  and  she  was 
smiling  at  her  dream  when  the  noises,  which  were 
no  dream-sounds,  increased.  There  was  a  plunge 
at  the  door,  and  a  rush  of  people  into  the  room, 
and  Emmeline  was  seized  with  another  violent  fit. 
The  surgeon,  called  in  from  the  adjoining  room 
where  he  waited,  relieved  Violet  from  her  distress- 
ing position,  and  entreated  her  to  go  out,  or  she 
would  injure  herself.  The  sight  of  Emmeline's 
agony — ^the  distraction  of  the  sounds  and  sights 
around,  were  indeed  too  much  for  her.  She  nearly 
fainted,  and  was  assisted  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  her  alarmed  husband  received  her. 

In  a  very  few  seconds,  however,  she  was  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  would  have  gone  back  ; — ^but 
the  surgeon,  who  came  to  her,  said  that  it  was  too 
late.  "  All  was  over!"  The  young  Countess  had 
expired  in  that  last  fit — "into  which,"  he  said, 
"she  had  been  thrown  by  the  irruption  of  those 
savages."  Gryphon  now  entered;  and  inquired 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  for  Mrs.  Charles  Her- 
bert— ^wbile  to  Charles  he  whispered,  "What  a 
dear,  angelic  creature  is  your  wife  !...•• 
That  detestable  charlatan,  Edmund  Cryppes — is  he 
to  escape  the  hanging  he  so  richly  deserves? — he 
blames  the  apothecary — ^he  blames  the  maid,  who 
gave,  he  says,  four  doses  to  her  mistress  in  one. 
But  I  blame  him  only ;  and  if  I  were  on  the  in- 
quest, I  know  his  fate " 

"  His  ignorance  and  presumption  are  likely  to 
bring  their  own  punishment,"  said  Herbert — **  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  others  of  the  family." 

"Ay,  that  it  will,"  returned  Gryphon,  in  an 
exulting  tone.  He  never  pretended  to  be  of  a  for- 
giving disposition.  "  Well,  my  fine  scheme  is  all 
up  now ;  yon  must  bare  had  th?  second  sight,  Mr, 
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Herbert,"  said  Gryphon  in  a  tone  of  chagrin ;  and 
he  stalked  about  tiie  room,  where  Herbert  and  his 
wife  only  waited  till  her  shoes,  which  she  had 
thrown  off  when  supporting  Emmeline,  and  her 
bonnet  could  be  procured.  Mrs.  Jenkins  now  en- 
tered, not  with  the  required  articles,  which  she  was 
too  much  excited  to  attend  to,  but  with  a  theatri- 
cal curtsy,  to  announce  to  Mr.  Gryphon,  that  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  desired  to  see  him  in  the  other 
drawing-room  immediately. 

<' Can  you  find  Mrs.  Herbert's  things,  Jenkins?" 
•aid  Herbert  familiarly ;  but  the  waiting-maid  of 
a  Countess  distanced  him. 

''Your  servant,  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert.  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  hopes  you  are  recovered,  ma'am. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Herbert,  senior,  is  well  ?  I  have  been 
proposing  to  call  for  her  all  the  season,  but  your 
present  quarter  is  so  out  of  the  world " 

Violet,  who  could  be  rude  to  no  one,  although 
she  had  wished  to  be  so,  was  certainly  not  sensible  of 
Jenkins'  condescension,  for  she  made  no  sort  of 
reply.  To  her  husband  she  said,  as  if  unconscious 
of  the  waiting-woman's  presence — ^  Poor  Emmy, 
Charles ;  but  she  is  past  our  regrets.  Poor  Lord 
St.  Edward !  I  shall  love  him  always :  he  has  a 
warm  and  a  very  tender  heart.  You  must  try  to- 
night not  to  let  the  Cryppeses  annoy  him.  Are  they 
BtiU  above  f 

'^Yes,  the  vulgar  low-bred  creatures,"  replied 
Jenlqns ;  *'  though  both  my  lord  and  her  Grace 
Coming,  ma'am ! "    And  Jenkins  ran 


•  •  •  • 


to  the  other  waiting-woman,  who,  she  fancied, 
summoned  her,  and  Herbert  went  out  to  see  if 
he  could  do  anything  for  the  distracted  young 
widower,  or,  curious  concatenation !  find  his  wife's 
shoes.  He  soon  returned — *'  St.  Edward  is  gone, 
all  the  rest  are  above ;  and  such  a  scene !  Poor 
old  Cryppes  I  But  the  harpy  mother !  Mrs.  Bar- 
ker assumes  the  decent  garb  of  hypocrisy,  if  she 
does  not  feel." 

**  What  strangely  mingled  beings  we  are,"  said 
Violet;  ''such  a  strange  mixture  of  tenderness, 
selfishness,  avarice,  haughty  pride,  angry  passions, 
and  all  bursting  forth  in  the  very  presence  of 
Death,  with  more  violence  from  the  attempt  to 
suppress  their  expression.  I  can  never  forget  the 
scene  amid  which  this  poor  girl  expired — her  flut- 
tering soul  chased  by  their  loud  fierce  wrath." 

Mr.  Gryphon  came  back  evidently  much  excited, 
and  attended  by  a  waiter,  carrying  a  lighted  taper, 
tape,  and  several  sticks  of  wax. 

"  I  thought  my  duty  was  ended,  when  I  kept 
those  people  off  till  the  breath  was  about  out  of 
the  poor  girl's  body ;  but  now  I  have  to  guard 
against  their  pillaging  the  corpse.  Will  you  assist 
me  to  seal  up  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Edward's  repo- 
sitories and  rooms,  Mr.  Herbert,  to  prevent  a  gene- 
neral  skirmish  and  plunder  being  carried  on  by 
mother  and  maid." 

*'  I  really  cannot  again  leave  my  own  poor  wife," 
said  Herbert,  "  I  have  sent  a  waiter  to  buy  shoes 
for  her  poor  feet." 

"  O,  true ! — I  am  a  brute  to  think  of  it :  then, 
Grod  bless  you  both.  I  will  see  you  early  to- 
morrow. The  Duchess,  who  is  a  very  sensible 
woman,  when  she  likes,  has  just  been  talking  to 


me  of  another  plan,  which  I  think  well  of.  My 
respectful  compliments  to  my  fair  ally.  I  itill 
depend  on  her  cooperation." 

He  went  off  in  haste  to  use  his  offidid  inx  and 
tape ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwsitiS)  llin, 
Cryppesy  Mrs.  Barker,  and  Mademoiselle  Jenkiui, 
entered  in  train ;  probably  in  right  of  the  loom 
having  been  that  of  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Edwud, 
each  holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Hetkit 
and  his  wife  chose  to  wait  anywhere  rather  th&n 
longer  here,— and  moved  off. 

"  Stay,  pray,  one  moment,  Mrs.  Charles  HeN 
bert,"  said  the  elder  matron.  "  You  know  my  feel- 
ings for  the  dear  deceased— «ver  my  favourite  chili! 
— ^the  flower  of  my  lovely  flock.  I  am  cCTtoin, 
ma'am,  that  after  the  tenderness  and  ho^titility 
with  which  you  were  treated  in  my  fsmily—like 
one  of  my  own  daughters  indeed — ^no  distmctkm 
made — ^that  you  must  feel  much  for  this  ttd  be- 
reavement— ^this  first  breach  in  a  family  so  tSet- 
tionate  and  united  as  ours  ; — and  to  think  that  I 
was  too  late  to  see  my  child  !  And  my  poor  hot- 
band  who  so  doted  on  Emmeline." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  for  Mr,  Cryppes,  indeed, 
ma'am,"  said  Violet,  glad  to  have  anything  to  ay 
with  honesty. 

"  But  you  were  witness,  this  worthy  soul  ttlls 
me,  to  the  promise  my  darling  exacted  fiom  I^ 
St.  Edward  to  provide  hondiomefyfot  her  parrots.*' 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Charles  was  witness  of  tbat,** 
said  Jenkins,  who  had  gone  up  stairs  a  violent 
anti-Cryppesite,  and  descended  making  eommon 
cause  with  Mrs.  Cryppes  against  that "  old  J>a^ 
Gryphon,"  who  had  actually  turned  them  oat  of 
Lady  St.  Edward's  room,  locked  the  door,  and  pot 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"  And  a  great  deal  of  my  undeniiO^le  perwDsl 
property  lying  about,"  sobbed  Jenkins,  in  rage- 
"  And  your  lady's  shawl  and  slippen  too ;  a«  if 
my  late  lady's  mother  and  me,  her  oonfidentiil 
young  lady,  were  common  thieves." 

"  What  sort  of  law  and  justice  is  that,  piay^ 
put  in  Mrs.  Cryppes.  **  Never  was  sach  imperti- 
nence heard  of :  O  if  my  son  Jack  were  but  beif « 
let  me  see  who  would  dare  to  insult  me  in  this 
manner." 

For  Heaven's  sake  no  more  of  this,  mother^ 
cried  Mrs*  Barker,  really  ashamed  and  ancrr. 
"  What  are  such  trifles  to  our  ruin— I  mean,  w 
our  irreparable  loss ;"  and  the  subdued  womaa 
wept,  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  and  cont- 
ing  her  fiioe  in  a  passion  of  seemingly  real  jrrH 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Herberts.  ^^ 
she  was  a  little  more  composed,  Mr.  Heibert  in- 
quired for  her  husband. 

"  Very  ill,  indeed,  Mr.  Herbert,— so  »w^ 
ill,  that  but  for  this  dreadful,  this  most  vnlooked- 
for  stroke,  I  should  not  have  left  him  to-nisM* 
That  radi,  unfortunate  creature  Edmund  I—suc^ 
brilliant  prospects  as  were  opening  to  my  d«ar 
sister,  and  ultimately  to  all  her  fiamily.  Barfcff 
was  so  warmly  attached  to  Enamy— she  wis  in- 
deed more  like  his  own  child  than  a  8iste^in-^*'• 
How  will  he  in  hte  present  condition  bear  this  ne*' 
stroke  ?"    Mrs.  Barker  wept  afresh. 

"Good  night,  Mrs.  Barker,"  «id  YioM,  in  » 
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little  while,  softly  taking  her  hiind  ;  **  believe  me  I 
feel  for  you,  indeed — ^for  your  father- 


ed 


You  are  going,  then,  ma'am  ?"  interposed  Mrs. 
Cryppes,  and  now  sharply ;  '*  I  presume  you  can 
inake  no  objection  to  give  the  evidence  Jenkins  re- 
fers to  ? — Miaria,  my  dear,  you  who  are  so  clever  a 
pen^woman,  had  you  not  better  make  a  small  me- 
morandum of  the  thing  at  the  moment,  while  it  is 
still  fresh  in  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert's  nund  ?" 

Mrs.  Charles  Herbert  looked  embarrassed,  and 
her  husband  answered  for  her.  '*  However  the 
matter  may  stand,  the  discussion  is  surely  prema- 
ture, ma'am Come,  my  love, 

since  Mr.  Gryphon  has  laid  an  embargo  on  your 
shawl,  I  shall  make  free  with  his  cloak  for  vour 
use." 

"  Pray,  Mr,  Charles,  since  you  are  now  a  law- 
yer, or  as  good,  will  you  tell  me,  has  Mr.  Gry- 
phon any  right  whatever,  by  either  Magna  Charta 
or  Habeas  Corpus,  to  interfere  with  my  lady's  ward- 
robe ?  Is  it  not  mine, — mine,  sir,  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  eveiy  genteel  family  in  England  ? — and 
that  a  Duchess  should  demean  herself  to  keep 
paltry  rings,  watches,  and  old  clothes — for  my 
lady,  not  being  countenanced,  had  no  valuable 
jewela— 


n 
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My  daughter's  wardrobe  was  a  rery  complete 
and  valuable  one,  and  almost  as  good  as  new," 
said  Mrs.  Cryppes  sharply,  taking  the  reply  on 
herself;  *^far  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  to  ser- 
vants as  cast-ofi8 And  as  for  watches 

and  jewels,  her  own  family — ^her  mother  and  her 
sister       ■" 


« 


Mrs.  Cryppes  knows  far  more  of  the  law  of  such 
inheritances  than  I  pretend  to  do.  Miss  Jenkins," 
interrupted  Herbert,  who  had  now  taken  his  shoe- 
less wife  under  his  arm,  determined  to  carry  her 
to  the  coach  that  he  had  in  waiting,  rather  than 
expose  her  to  the  scene  which  he  foresaw;  and 
which  was  heralded  by  Mrs.  Cryppes'  declara- 
tion of  her  intention  to  go  to  Plantagenet  House, 
and  see  her  son-in-law  that  instant,  and  tell  him 
a  piece  of  her  mind  of  matters,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received  from  his  pretty  agent. 

Thankful  was  Violet  when,  still  shoeless  and 
unriiawled,  but  with  her  feet  carefully  wrapped  by 
Herbert  in  Mr.  Gryphon's  cloak,  and  her  head 
leaning  on  her  husband's  breast,  she  found  herself 
on  the  way  home.  Neither  of  them  spoke  much ; 
their  hearts  were  fuU,  their  thoughts  busy.  They 
were  almost  at  their  own  door  before  Herbert,  un- 
easy at  her  continued  silence,  inquired  if  she  was 
quite  well. 

"Quite  well — ^for  myself  only  too  well — too 
blest; — ^but  what  an  evening  this  has  been!  We 
were  all  too  gay  and  giddy  at  home  this  afternoon 
— ^and  what  a  lesson ! " 


« 


Not  too  gay,  dear  love — ^nor  giddy  at  all — 
though  so  supremely  happy  that  we  may  need 
sometimes  to  be  reminded  that  we  are  mortal." 

**  And  how  gently  the  lesson  comes  to  us,"  said 
the  wife.  **  Those  miserable  people— but  I  am 
sorry  for  none  of  them  save  the  poor  old  father.'* 

^*  I  met  him  on  the  stairs,  poor  old  man.  He 
did  not  seem  to  know  me,"  said  Herbert ;  **  he  was 
like  a  man  distracted." 


*'  And  Mr.  Barker,  too,  Charles.  Surely  you 
feel  a  little  for  him.  Nature  intended  him  for 
something  so  very  different  from  what  he  has  made 
himself." 

"  I  cannot  help  that,  Violet ; — but  there  is  my 
mother  not  to  bed  yet—very  curious,  I  make  no 
doubt ; — ^you,  however,  shall  go  to  your  room  at 
once,  and  I  will  gratify  her  curiosity;  and  con« 
sole  her  for  the  disappointment  that  awaits  her ; 
and  then  she  will  go  to  coddle  you ;  and  you  may 
tell  her  Gryphon  is  in  love  with  her,  by  way  of 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  that  'charming  resi- 
dence.' " 

Violet  almost  scolded  her  husband :  she  was  be^ 
coming  every  day  less  a  heroine,  and  more  a  wife. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Barker,  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  down  the  angry  altercation  between  the 
motiier  and  the  maid,  left  them,  and  returned 
home  wretched  enough.  An  execution  had  been 
put  into  the  house  that  morning,  though  she  and 
her  mother  had  provided  pretty  well  against  such 
an  event;  and  the  people  in  charge  were  per- 
fectly civil  and  accommodating.  Her  sick  hus* 
band's  apartment  had  been  kept  inviolate.  She 
was  spared  the  pain  of  announcing  her  sister  s 
death,  and  the  downfal  of  every  hope  in  that  quar- 
ter by  finding  Barker  quite  delirious.  His  mind 
had  been  wandering  all  that  morning,  and  now  his 
wife's  presence  irritated  and  made  him  so  violent, 
that  at  length  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  call 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  furniture  into  his  room 
to  prevent  him  leaping  from  the  window  to  escape 
from  the  horrible  demon  into  which  delirium  con- 
verted his  wife. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance,  with  heartfelt,  if 
not  wholly  unselfish  sorrow,  tiiat  she,  two  days 
afterwards,  consented  that  he  should  be  placed 
under  lestraint,  and  saw  him  carried  away  to  the 
same  private  asylum  for  the  msane,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  which  he  had,  some  days  be- 
fore, devoted  the  unfortunate  Bigsby.  Her  own 
sufferings,  and  his  dreadful  condition,  had  re- 
vived all  the  affection  of  the  early  days  of  their 
att&chment,  when  the  bold,  dashing  belle  had  been 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  *^  talented  Burke  Barker." 

The  letter  which,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert,  begging  through  the 
interest  of  the  Herberts  with  Mr.  Gryphon,  that 
something  might  be  done  by  Lord  St.  Edward  for 
her  father,  concluded,  "  O  Violet,  do  you  not  pity 
me!" 

**  Indeed  I  do  pity  her,"  said  Violet  to  her  hus- 
band ;  "  adversity,  while  it  has  crushed  her  pride, 
has  perhaps  softened  her  heart. — And  the  poor  old 
man  ! — he  had  some  accident,  she  mentions,  a  few 
days  ago:  they  fear  injury  to  the  brain.  The 
mother  she  does  not  mention." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  Injury  re- 
ceived in  his  fall,  the  burning  of  his  opera,  or 
the  shock  of  the  sudden  loss  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  his  towering  hopes, 
had  produced  the  fatal  effect.  But  when  Mrs. 
Cryppes  went  to  her  lodgings  after  aU  but  pull- 
ing caps  with  Jenkins  for  those  spoils,  still  safe 
under  Gryphon's  seals,  she  found  her  husband 
home  before  her,  and  in  a  frenzy  fit,  covering  the 
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walls  of  the  room  with  gigantic  musical  notes, 
which  he  holdly  scratched  on  with  burned  corks, 
all  the  while  chanting  what  he  called  T%«  Be- 
quiem. 

**  As  I  vow,  he  has  spoiled  the  whole  of  that  nice, 
new  silver  paper  l"  cried  the  horrified  lady  of  the 
Professor,  on  entering  the  drawing-room.  "  Cryppes, 
are  you  out  of  your  mind  ? — ^how  are  you  to  pay 
for  new-hanging  the  room  ? — ^And  we  must  have 
genteel  mourning,  too,  come  from  where  it  will, 
for  my  daughter  the  Countess." 

Of  the  Professor  we  can  tell  no  more,  until  a  few 
mornings  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Marion  met  him 
in  Piccadilly,  wearing  a  kind  of  fantastic  shabby 
mourning,  with  plenty  of  streaming  rusty  crape. 
He  told  her,  with  his  usual  pomp  of  manner, 
that  he  was  going  to  see  the  tKuteheon  pro- 
perly hung  on  Plantagenet  House,  before  he  at- 
tended the  remains  of  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  St.  Edward,  to  the  family  vault  in  Sta£Fordshire, 
and  had  the  Requiem  performed ;  and  he  most 
politely  took  off  his  hat,  and,  bowing  low,  wished 
her  a  good  morning,  as  he  hurried  off  on  this  mad 
business. 

"Puir,  puffed-up,  conceited  creature! — scantly 
honest,  too,  as  he  and  as  every  extravagant,  needy 
man  must  often  be,  my  heart  was  wae  for  him !" 
Marion  sAid,  while  telling  Violet  the  circum- 
stance.— *'  No  doubt  the  Duke*s  flimkies  would 
turn  him  from  the  door." 

"  He  must  be  cared  for,  my  poor  master,"  re- 
plied Violet.  **  Lord  St.  Edward  won't  forget  poor 
Emmy's  last  request." 

The  young  man  forgot  none  of  her  requests,  and 
none  of  those  whom  she  had  loved.  Herbert  and  his 
wife  were  the  first  persons  he  saw,  and  this  by  his 
own  desire ;  and  the  first  time  that  he  came  abroad 
was  to  sit  for  several  hours,  sad,  melancholy,  and 
silent,  by  Violet's  side.  These  silent  visits  were 
repeated  almost  daily,  until  gradually  he  could 
freely  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart 
— ^the  subject  on  which  his  lips  were  sealed  to  all 
others. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Emmeline's  death  Mr. 
Gryphon  one  morning  came  to  Chelsea  with  Her- 
bert, having  directed  old  Marion  to  meet  him  there 
on  business  which  required  her  presence. 

'*  I  am  come,  ladies,"  he  said;  "  with  a  new  pro- 
ject which  I  did  not  choose  to  tell  Mr.  Charles, 
saA'e  in  the  presence  of  my  fair  ally,  though  I  do 
not  anticipate  his  refusal  this  time.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  pecuniary  matters.  I  have  myself  the 
honour  of  being  the  Duke's  Chamberlain,  as  I  will 
probably  be  that  of  the  future  Duke." 

*^How  delightful!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Herbert; 
"  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily ; — ^your  position 
I  conceive  more  enviable  than  that  of  the  Duke 
himself — ^that  charming  place." 

"  Far  too  good  for  a  lonely  bachelor."  Gryphon 
did  not  this  time  say  an  old  bachelor. 

^*  Canna  ye  take  a  wife,  then,  sir  ?"  said  Marion, 
laughingly. 

"But  who  will  have  me?  there's  the  misery, 
Mrs.  Linton." 

"  Howt  awa !  ye  may  try  surely ;— there  ne'er 
was  a  silly  Jocky  but  there  was  as  silly  a  Jenny." 
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Very  complimentary,  indeed :  but  if  the  sOIt 
Jocky  were  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  a  cJmr  and 
handeome  Jenny,  what  does  Scotch  wisdom  str 
then?" 

"  Why,  ye  can  still  but  try,  sir :— bode  a  gown 
of  gold,  and  ye'll  aye  get  a  deeve.  '  Faint  Ueait 
never  won  Fair  Lady.'  Tzy  ye : — Alter  all  I  hare 
seen  in  my  day,  I  would  not  answer  for  what  odj 
woman  will  do  in  the  marrying  line,  till  she's  fatrlj 
speered.  I  would  no  answer  for  my  veiy  9ei\  for 
as  auld  as  I  am,  if  Jack  Cryppes  but  fably  asked 


me,  and  held  at  me- 


**  Rare  candour:— admirable  advice,"  med  He^ 
bert ;  "  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gryphon  T 

Giyphon  smiled  rather  foolishly:  '^Thelnisi- 
ness,  Mr  Gryphon?"  said  Mrs.  Herbert, somewhat 
impatiently ;  "  I  own  I  am  curious  to  learn  what 
Charles  will  not  refuse  and  I  approve  of— lie  wis 
so  ungracious  last  time." 

''He  will  not  refuse  to  accompany  Lord  St. 
Edward  in  a  leisurely  tour  on  the  Continent,  and 
a  residence  at  Nice  of  a  few  months?  or,  if  that 
don't  suit,  merely  accompany  him,  and  leave  hbn 
where  the  family  oracle.  Dr.  Blande,  fancies  he 
will  best  ^nd  the  winter.  The  Duke  makes  thU 
a  special  request — and  poor  St.  Edward ^" 

"  But  my  own  poor  wife,  Mr.  Gryphon:  save  for 
Violet  it  would  give  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to 
accompany  St.  Edward,  whom  I  really  like,— as 
well  as  I  can  like  any  young  lord ^" 

"  But  can't  you  take  your  wife  with  you,  mv 
good  sir?  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  part  man 
and  wife,  at  least  when  they  wish  to  remain  to- 
gether." 

"  That  is  charming,"  cried  Mrs.  Herbert,"  and 
my  friend  Lady  Laura  Temple, — ^your  own  consin, 
Violet,— is  now  at  Nice.  You  wiU  all  be  ao  much 
the  better  of  the  trip  ;  made  too  with  all  the 
appliances  and  means  of  wealthy  English  aristo- 
cracy ;  that  makes  a  vast  difference  in  traveUii^. 

Violet  did  look  delighted  for  a  momenty-and 
the  eyes  of  the  married  lovers  met,  oonsoltcd,  and 
congratulated,  all  in  one  instant  of  time. 

"  But  you,"  she  said,  recalled  at  once,  **>•(«, 
Mamany^how  could  we  leave  you  alone  for  so  long. 

"  Never  mind  me,— I  shall  enjoy  the  journev 
quite  as  much  through  your  letters  as  if  I  were  to 
make  it  myself." 

«  We  11  take  the  greatest  care  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert," said  Marion  jocosely,  "  till  ye  come  bark; 
will  we  not,  Mr.  Gryphon?"  And  Mr.  Giyphon 
made  as  gallant  a  reply,  as  his  fear  of  offending 
the  delicacy  of  the  refined  widow  permitted. 

Violet,  after  the  happy  arrangement  bad  httn 
concluded,  expressed  some  surprise  to  her  hnsbana 
that  Mr.  Gryphon  had  not  included  Mn.  Herbert,— 
<<  It  must  be  all  the  same  to  the  Plantagencts.*' 

"  He  perhaps  wishes  to  keep  her  at  home  to 
have  her  all  to  himself  to  court,  while  we  are  away. 

"  Fie,  Charles !  do  you  imagine  that  your  nwther 

would  accept  of  Mr.  Gryphon or  ©any  •>)' 

man  indeed  ?" 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  do,  Violet,— and  no  diiptrtgf" 
ment  to  the  sex  in  general,  nor  to  my  nwthw  a 
particular.  She  wiU  many  a  worthy,  good-na- 
tured, wealthy  man, — ^to  whom  she  will  be  eT«7" 
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thing)  and  exceedingly  happy,  I  make  no  douht, —  ^ 
with  at  least  £2000  a  year.  And  now  when  he 
<M>ine8  a* wooing,  as  the  Duke's  chamberlain,  to  this 
small  house, — ^hacked  by  that  carriage  and  ^  splen- 
did place,'  of  which  she  spoke  so  often  while  am- 
bitious of  it  for  me, — ^a  ducal  residence  it  lately  was, 
— ^and  all  those  gardens  and  conseryatories-— *«" 

**  0  fie,  Charles,  I'll  never  believe  it." 

"  Till  you  see  it,  my  little  wife." 

It  was  not,  however,  at  last,  for  that  ^  splendid 
residence,"  the  carriage,  the  conservatories^  &c., 
&C.,  that  Mrs.  Herbert  did  marry.  O  no  I  but 
from  many  combined,  and  all  of  them  very  good  mo- 
tives. 

First,  during  the  absence  of  her  friends,  Mr.  Gry« 
phon  came  very  often  with  intelligence  of  them,  or 
else  to  get  her  packets  to  forward ;  and,  secondly, she 
discovered  that  besides  being  an  able  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  had  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  recover^ 
ing  Violet's  fortune, — ^though  it  was  hardly  yet 
recovered, — ^he  was  a  generous,  and  really  in  ea* 
seniials,  though  a  little  hruaquey  a  gentlemanly  man. 
And  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  be  able  to  receive 
Herbert,  Violet,  and  their  children,  for  months 
every  summer,  at  that  charming  place, — and  Mr. 
Gryphon  was  so  much  attached  to  them  all ; — so 
much  in  love  too, — ^but  that  was  too  ridiculous  at 
her  age.' 

The  reasons,  or  rather  assumptions,  placed  in  the 
front  rank  in  that  awful  and  elaborate  epistle,  in 
which  the  lady's  intention  to  take  tlie  matter  into 
consideration  was  confidentially  communicated  to 
Violet,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  breathe  one 
word  of  it  to  her  husband, — ^were,  that  she  was  now 
convinced  the  alliance  would  really  increase  Mr. 
Gryphon's  happiness  almost  as  much  as  he  antici- 
pate ;  and  that  the  connexion  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  those  that  were  and  ever  would  be  dearest 
to  her.  '^  One  could  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  live  only 
for  one's  self." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  of  our  he- 
roine, just  when  about  to  take  a  final  leave  of  her, 
that  she  acted  upon  this  occasion  very  Uke  an  or- 
dinary woman,  and  at  once  showed  the  delicate  and 
doubting  epistle  to  her  husband ;  though  she  cer- 
tainly sharply  reproved  his  saucy  remarks  and 
good-natured  laughter  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  postscript  to  a  business  letter  which  Her- 
bert had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Gryphon  that 
night,  he  said,  "  Persevere,  old  boy,  and  the  day  is 
your  own." 

But  this  was,  after  all,  but  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, though  one  of  the  most  auspicious  of  the 
sort;  and  the  next  attachment  that  fell  under 
Violet's  immediate  notice  surprised  her  much  more, 
— and  it  was  also  much  more  provoking  to  be 
laughed  at  on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  heroine  was 
Laura  Temple — the  dignified,  the  grave,  the  high- 
souled  Laura — who  had  once  been  all  but  attached 
-—who  indeed  had  been  deeply  attached  to  her  own 
Charles,  yet  accepted  the  suit  of  young  Lord  St. 
Edward  I  The  parties  had  been  thrown  tc^ether 
a  great  deal  at  Nice,  while  the  grief  of  the  youth- 
ful widower  was  still  vivid  and  green ;  and  Lady 
Laura,  herself  out  of  health  and  spirits,  had  pitied 
<*the  poor  boy,"  her  cousin  Ned;  whom,  some 


fifteen  years  before,  she,  a  newly-fledged  Almack's 
beauty,  had  romped  with,  and  danced  upon  her 
knee.  Violet  was  also  at  times  disposed  to  resent 
the  transient  nature  of  those  feelings  which  left 
St.  Edward,  whose  widowed  sorrows  had  so  short- 
ly before  deeply  taxed  her  sympathies,  free  to  im- 
bibe, in  a  few  months,  a  new  and  violent  passion 
for  a  woman  ten  years  older  than  himself.  But 
that  Laura  Temple,  having  loved  Charles  Herbert, 
should  love  this  weak  and  fickle,  if  very  amiable 

and  handsome  lad,  enough  to  marry  him ! ^It  was 

quite  inexplicable,  and  somewhat  teasing.  Mrs. 
Herbert,  however,  was  enchanted  with  the  prospect 
of  her  friend's  mateh.  It  wanted  but  ^is,  but 
Laura  as  the  future  Duchess,  to  make  her  own  sub- 
ordinate rank  of  the  Chamberlain's  lady  perfectly 
unexceptionable.  Such  a  friend,  such  a  neighbour  t 
The  delight  of  the  noble  grandparente  of  the  lover 
was,  if  possible,  greater  than  hers.  This  was  just 
the  mateh  they  would  most  have  desired  for  St. 
Edward.  With  his  unstable  character,  in  present 
circumstances,  Laura  Temple  was  the  very  wife  for 
him.  What  were  a  few  years  of  seniority  in  com- 
parison of  her  many  advanteges,-^and  what  was 
want  of  fortune  to  them ! 

Herbert  had  laughed  so  often  at  his  wife's  aston- 
ishment that  '^  such  things  could  be"  where  young, 
true,  passionate  love  had  once  been,  that  she  at 
length  began  to  laugh  herself,  and  to  say  with 
Marion,  that  nothing  that  woman  could  do  in  the 
line  matrimonial  should  ever  again  surprise  her. 
She  had  not  been  many  days  returned  f^m  Nice 
with  her  husband,  and  an  importent  small  person- 
age, whom  Marion  called  the  1000  French  Moushie, 
lAura  and  St.  Edward's  godson,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gryphon,  who  had  avoided  considerable  awk« 
wardness  by  having  the  knot  tied  a  month  before  the 
Herberte  returned,  set  out  for  the  same  quarter, 
commissioned  to  bring  over  the  Lady  Laura  as  the 
bride  of  the  happy  St.  Edward.  Laura  was  met, 
as  a  mark  of  high  consideration,  by  the  Duke,  one 
stage  on  the  Dover  road,  and  by  the  Duchess  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs ;  introduced  that  night  to  many 
noble  relatives  and  allies ;  and  married,  by  special 
license,  very  privately  at  Plantagenet  House,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  next  morning.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony  they  set  o£P  for  one  of  the 
Duke's  seats.  Lady  St.  Edward  enriched  with  more 
jewels,  and  with  a  more  magnificent  trausieau  than 
any  younger  bride  of  the  last  three  seasons. 

Mrs.  Gr3rphon  immediately  after  the  marriage 
drove  to  the  old  little  house — ^it  looked  less  now 
every  time  she  saw  it — ^to  tell  Violet  all  about 
the  wedding,  and  to  kiss  the  baby,  which  she  indeed 
did  every  day  a  thousand  times  over.  '^  Laura 
sends  you  her  dear  love,  Violet,  and  this  ring 
with  her  hair.  She  will  not  make  you  a  common 
person  by  mere  marriage  cards,  though  I  suppose 
when  they  return  to  town  the  Duchess  means  to 
honour  you  among  the  select  few." 

^  Ah,  poor,  pretty,  wild  Emmy  Cryppes !"  sighed 
Violet,  ^'what  has  he  made  of  her  ring?"  The 
new  Mrs.  Gr3rphon  could  not  tell— did  not  much 
care.  She  continued,  .  •  .  ^  But  my  husband  will 
tell  you  more  when  he  comes.  He  is  to  receive  the 
people  of  business  to-day  about  the  tmnsfeience  o^ 
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your  fortune.  Then  no  longer  need  exiat  any  de- 
licacy on  any  one's  part  in  assiaiing  you  to  get  your 
own,  which,  situated  aa  Lady  Laura  lately  was, 
might  have  heen  painfiiL    This  ia  another  heauty 

in  this  delightful  marriage Your  mamma 

is  an  heireas,  baby.  Yes,  she  is  i  You  crow  at 
that,  you  rogue,  you." 

'^Then  now,  dear,  kind  old  Marion  can  be 
repaid  for  all  her  friendly,  her  most  generous 
advances,  in  carrying  on  the  law-ouit,"  said 
Violet. 

.  *^  Surely,  if  it  does  not  vex  the  good  soul  to  see 
you  out  of  her  debt.  She  has  been  of  the  greatest 
use  to  me  in  getting  Mr.  Gryphon's  house  into  high 
order  for  you.  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  pleased 
with  what  we  have  done, — ih»  good  man,  you  know, 
new  famished  it  all  for  me.  You  will  have  ample 
accommodation  for  us  when  we  visit  town ;  and  if 
Charles  or  you  were  to  think  of  any  country  resi- 
dence, while  that  large  and  splendid  place  can  hold 
all  the  unborn  generations  of  our  grandchildren, 
I  should  never  forgive  you ;  and  my  husband  would 
be  worse  angered,  if  you  did  not  make  ours  your 
country-house.  By  the  new  railroad  we  will  be 
brought  within  four  hours  of  you— just  a  morning 
ainng. 

^^  Little  chance  of  our  scruples,"  said  Violet, 
smiling,  and  rather  amused  at  the  frequency  with 
which  itie  late  delicate  and  fi&stidious  widow  now 
cited  *^  my  husband,"  considering  what  had  been 
her  former  feelings  for  the  shrewd,  gru£P  lawyer ; 
but  still  more  diverted  at  him  presuming  familiarly 
to  call  his  lady  Cecilia^  and  sometimes  Cis, 

'*  As  this  yiiM  be  your  last  dinner  in  the  dear, 
old,  little  place,  which  I  shall  love  for  ever,  and 
envy  everybody  that  lives  in  it,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  ask  Marion  to  come  to  tea.  Mr.  Gry- 
phon knows  that  she  is  one  of  ourselves." 

^  Most  happy  will  my  husband  be  to  meet  the 
worthy,  kind  old  lady ;  and  I  hope  to  prevail  with 
her  to  visit  us  when  you  come  down.  She  can 
fetch  her  pussey  in  a  basket." 

Mr.  Gryphon,  though  both  fond  and  proud  of 
his  wife,  was  not,  on  this  day,  in  such  violent 
haste  to  leave  the  dining-room  as  we  have  seen  him, 
a  year  back.  He  had  to  talk  with  Charles  about 
how  his  wife's  fortune  was  to  be  invested,  and 
about  his  own  professional  prospects.  The  interest 
and  influence  of  the  Plantagenet  family  were  at 
Herbert's  pleasure  in  any  line  of  ambition  to  which 
his  inclination  led ;  and  Gryphon  recapitulated 
the  arrangement  already  made  by  their  wives  about 
the  mutual  visits — the  common  homes. 

Herbert,  though  apt  to  be  impatient  at  the 
^  Plantagenet  family,"  was  charmed  with  the  addi- 
tion to  his  own  family  connexion  of  the  hearty 
lawyer. 

While  they  thus  talked  below,  the  ladies  above 
were  not  tongue-tied.  Mrs.  Gryphon,  who  loved 
the  theme,  expatiated  to  Marion  upon  the  grand 
wedding  of  the  morning. 

*^  The  weddin's  are  going  round  the  year,"  said 
Marion.  '*  I  must  be  looking  out  mysel*.  There's 
the  Widow  Cryppes  off  the  other  week." 

**  Mrs.  Cryppes  married !  who  is  the  unfortu* 
nate  man?"  cried  Violet, 


^  She  is  now  Mrs.  Michael  Twig,  of  the  LtiMr 
Rainbow  Tavern— 


» 
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Mike  Twig,  the  Profaasor^s  old  servant!"  in- 
terrupted Violet,  in  utter  amaxement. 

^  The  very  same  ;  though  latterly,  as  ye  sut 
remember,  Michael  Twigge,  Esq.,  Actuary  of  the 
Crown  and  Mitre  Philanthropic  life  Aaiannee 
Society,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Cryppes*  con- 
nexion, I  believe,  who  has  made,  in  the  long-ran, 
a  hawbee  by  it,  though  he  did  pay  a  good  prentice 
fee  to  Mrs.  Barker  for  teaching  him  to  ugn  his 
name.  Mike  was  become  a  prise  ;  and  the  widov 
had  tried  many  trades  before  she  condooendcd. 
First,  she  set  up  a  genteel  boarding-house  with  her 
dochter,  for  gentlewomen,  at  the  West  End.  That 
would  not  do,  though  ^  Greorge  Lees  pushed  the 
establishment :  then  tried  a  toy-shop  and  libniy 
at  Brighton ;  next,  got  into  the  Fleet.  The  doch- 
ter, Mrs.  Barker,  is  fit  to  crucify  her ;  but  the  wiJfa' 
widow  has  pleased  herseP.  Jenny  Jenkin»-1 
ne'er  could  thole  her  either — and  she,  were  at  the 
pulling  of  caps  for  Mike ;  but  the  duds  that  she  got 

from  Mr.  Gryphon,  after  a', ^those  that  beknged 

to  her  lady  daughter,  and  that  fifty  pound  a-yeu 
the  Lord  has  settled  on  her,  if  she  keep  hersel*  quiet, 
bought  a  young  gudeman  for  the  widow ;  and  the 
lass  may  go  whistle  for  a  joe,  like  mysel*." 

Violet  was  shocked  at  this  intelligence— Q(« 
pleased  at  her  husband's  levity,  in  being  able  to 
laugh  at  such  a  marriage  when  he  was  t^  of  it. 

^  And  poor  Jack  ?"  for  I  have  quite  loat  sight  of 
him,"  inquired  Herbert. 

'*  Na,  as  this  is  the  year  of  the  queer  mani^^ 
which  oomes  round  as  surely  as  leap-year,  when  the 
lasses  may  court  the  men,  I  am  no  sure  but  Jwk 
may  put  forth  his  parable  to  myseT  ere  lang.  He 
whiles,  while  you  were  abroad,  did  me  the  hononr 
to  borrow  half-a-crown  from  me,  more  or  les&- 
for  he  has  a  speerit  aboon  begging.  He  got  a  bad 
rheumatism,  puir  chield,  in  tliat  Dutch  Bridewell, 
or  it's  as  like  from  his  scanty  cleedlng^-an*  if  ye 
give  him  a  warm  dud  the  day,  it's  sureto  he  pawned 
ere  the  mom." 

*'  I  fear  poor  Jack's  best  days  are  over,*'  BU^i 
Herbert. 

^  Indeed  he's  sair  reduced-^ven  Mrs.  Snipson 
has  cut  him — a  bad  sign  of  his  finances.  .  .  .  •  • 
I  have  gotten  'sponsible  tenants  in  that  qnean's 
place.  A  decent,  weelnloin'  tailor  lad,  firae  my  am 
parish,  wha  gets  a'  the  country  news,  and  an  aold 

KeUo  Chronicle — ^it's  a  great  treat  to  me 

But  Jack,  poor  ohieldl  I  have  aye  had  a  repr^ 
for  him  since  he  took  refuge  in  my  meat-safe— 
The  grand  newspapers  would  have  no  wore  to 
do  with  him :  he  reported  so  many  dreadfu* 
accidents  and  bloody  murders  that  had  neter 
happened,  when  he  needed  a  hfw  shillings  at 
an  odd  time,-H;lever  lies  they  were  too!— Bat 
once  he  got  up  a  railroad  collision  with  tremen- 
dous loss  of  life  and  limb  ;  and  as  there  are  enow 
of  them  without  Jack's  hdp,  there  was  the  detl  t4 
pay  with  the  proprietors.  After  that  he  did  won- 
derful weel  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  comic^ea^  ^ 
about  the  sma'  theatres,  till  he  got  as  hoarse  and 
roupy  as  an  auld  craw,  with  hard  liviofr^  po^ 
ne'er-do-wed  I   and  sleepin   out  on  !»dk-hfad^ 
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and  such  like,  which  knocked  up  his  trade  as  a 
vocalisi." 

*^  Is  not  this  horrible^"  exclaimed  Herbert,  ^'of  a 
fellow  possessed  of  the  acquirements  of  Cryppesr 

**  What  shall  ye  say,  Mr.  Charles :  what  is  all 
the  tawlent  and  genius  under  the  canopy  of  Hea- 
ven, without  a  kennin'  of  motheivwit  and  good 
steady  conduct?  *  The  stalk  o'  carle  hemp  in  man/ 
as  our  Bums  well  names  the  grand  something  of 
manhood,  was  aye  wanting  amang  the  Cryppeses." 

^  Where  is  poor  Jack  now?  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  I  have  not  heard  from  him  of  late." 

^  Ye'U  no  need  to  lang  for  that  Sir,  if  ance  he 
kens  ye  are  come  back  to  town.  I  am  whiles 
obliged  to  do  the  next  thing  to  downright  leeing  to 
keep  him  aff  ye ; — a  waffie  like  yon,  disgracing  a 
decent  door,  is  more  noticeable  out  hereabouts  in 
the  suburbs  than  in  Fleet  Street.  After  Jack  lost 
the  newspapers,  both  great  and  sma',  and  cracked 
his  voice,  he  found  another  occupation  for  a  time. 
Being  in  high  favour  with  his  leddy-mother,  be- 
cause he  countenanced  her  in  her  mad-like  mar- 
riage, while  Mrs.  Barker  was  fit  to  flay  her  alive — 
I  believe  he  did  it  too,  the  wild  scamp,  mainly  for 
the  spree  and  fan  o'  the  weddin  ; — weel,  to  cut  my 
tale  short,  when  Twig  got  his  leddy's  fortin,  he 
opened  a  groat  billiard-table  in  connexion  with  the 
public-house,  and  Jack,  promising  to  be  steady,  was 
appointed  marker; — ^but  Mike  said  he  took  too 
much  liberty  with  the  gentlemen :  and  in  a  it>w  the 
other  night  between  man  and  wife,  where  Mrs. 
Twig's  viperish  tongue  got  her  a  lounder  or  twa 
from  her  young  gudeman.  Jack's  spunk  got  up, 
though  he  is  no  usually  a  warrior,  and  he  thrashed 
his  step-father  soundly.  The  whole  kit  were  car- 
ried off  to  the  office, — and  fancy  the  impudence  o' 
the  dog  sending  for  me  before  Sir  Peter  to  bail  him 

forsootii ! If  Sir  Peter  had  no'  kent  me 

before,  for  a  countrywoman,  and  a  'sponsible  and 
lAw-biding  householder,  I  should  have  been  down- 
fight  affironted." 

^*  Well  done.  Jack !  then  he  really  thrashed  the 
fellow  who  struck  his  motlier? — Something  must 
be  done  for  him — ^here  is  a  sovereign  for  him,''  said 
Gryphon. 

"  Siller  to  him  I — ^na,  na,  Mr.  Gryphon ;  we 
maun  do  better  than  that  among  us." 

**  Lord  St.  Edward  wont  hear  the  name  of  one 
of  the  family  mentioned,  so  annoyed  has  he  been 
of  late  with  their  epistles.  I,  long  since,  gave  Ed- 
mund, by  his  orders,  the  means  of  leaving  England 
to  quack  and  kill  women  somewhere  else,  and  put  a 
stop  to  unpleasant  investigations  here.  The  small 
annuity  settled  on  old  Cryppes  is  to  be  continued  to 
the  daughter,  Susan,  a  modest  and  respectable  per- 
son, with  whom  he  died ;  but  as  for  poor  Jack, 
who  has  written  innumerable  penny  histories  of 
his  noble  sister^s  adventures,  with  brilliant  cuts  to 

them,  he  is  utterly  odious  to  St.  Edward 

What  will  you  give,  Charles — a-week — ^to  pension 
Jack  ? — ^I  volunteer  five  shillings,  to  be  dealt  out  by 
Mrs.  Marion  at  her  discretion.  I  am  sure  she  will 
not  grudge  the  trouble.  To  solicit  employment  for 
him,  of  any  sort,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  though 
he  has  most  ingeniously  suggested  all  manner  of 
high  pests,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  St*  Edward, 


his  noble  brother-in-law,  ought  to  procure  for 
bun." 

"  I'll  give  whatever.  Mrs.  Linton  pleases  to  mulct 
me  in,"  replied  Herbert, — ^^say  a  crown  a-week, 
to  begin  with." 

^I  care  no'  if  t  birl  my  bawbee,  and  be  an 
eighteenpence  mysel',"  cried  Marion,  generously 
emulous :  *^  he  is  sic  a  diverting  scamp ;  and  comes 
aye  back  to  me  with  as  blithe  a  face  as  if  he  were 
in  the  receipt  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  never  had 
done  an  iU  turn  in  his  bom  days.  It's  the  impu- 
dence o'  him  that  tickles  me ;  but  he's  no  just  a 
responsible  moral  agent.  There's  ower  mony  o' 
the  sort  in  Lon'on." 

'^Is  it  right  to  encourage— does  the  worthless 
fellow  deserve  your  kindness?"  said  Mrs.  Gryphon ; 
and  Marion  fancying  the  lady  perhaps  grudged 'the 
money,  cried — **  Hout  away,  madam !  if  even  a* 
us,  that 's  gude  folk,  got  but  our  deserts,  we  might 
be  poorly  off,  I  trow :  but  there  is  ower  muckle 
siller  offered  me  ; — ^I'll  no'  take  aboon  the  half : — 
with  a  weekly  income  of  lis.  6d.,  and  his  ain  in- 
dusfiy,  Jack  would  get  rampant, — ^he  would  soon 
be  above  my  hand." 

Jack's  pension  was  accordingly  settled  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  one  shilling  a-day.  He  was  made 
easy  for  the  remainder  of  tiie  merry  life  that  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  long  one. 

To  Marion  his  frequent  calls  became  an  event 
and  an  amusement— to  scold,  advise,  dictate  to, 
and  finally  to  be  often  cajoled  by  Jack  out  of  her 
own  money,  or  of  his  allowance,  long  before  it  was 
due — to  relieve  his  goods  from  pawnbrokers,  to 
purchase  for  him  warm  flannel  vests  and  stockings, 
again  to  be  redeemed — ^to  abuse  him  continually, 
and  be  really  kind  to  him  always — ^became  with 
her  a  kind  of  habit,  almost  an  indulgence.  But, 
to  return, — 

The  special  business  of  this  evening  was,  repaying 
Mrs.  Linton  her  advances  for  Herbert  and  his  wife 
in  carrying  on  then*  lawsuit.  Mr.  Gryphon  re- 
paid her,  calculating  the  legal  interest  to  the  last 
fraction,  and  paying  not  one  fraction  more.  She 
was  somewhat  annoyed  at  first.  It  was  like  dis- 
severing her  from  those  whom  she  loved  so  well ; 
but  as  one's  &wn  honest  money  is  seldom  in  the 
long  run  wholly  unacceptable,  Marion  only  remark- 
ed— *^  Weel,  but  what  am  I  to  do  wi'  it  now  when 
I  have  got  it  ?" 

"  And  how  are  we  to  show  our  warm  sense  of 
your  generosity— of  your  tnut  in  us?"  said  Her- 
bert. "  With  my  wife  I  include  my  mother  and 
Mr.  Gryphon.  You  are  too  rich  and  too  indepen- 
dent in  spirit  to  care  for  pecuniary  reward.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  world  that  we  could  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  to  gratify  you,  or  to  show  our  sense 
of  your  kindness  ?" 

Mrs.  Marion,  though  usually  a  vety  composed, 
self-possessed  person,  now  seemed  imeasy,  and 
fidgety.  She  cleared  her  throat,  then  hesitated 
for  a  little,  and  at  last  said  with  some  eflbrt,  yet 
solemnly,  and  with  passionate  emphasis — ''Yes, 
Mr.  Charles,  there  is  one  thing,  and  a  great  thing, 
that  Mr.  Gryphon  and  you  could  do  for  me : — ^ye 
could  help  a  wronged  woman  to  her  revenge!^ 
She  enunciated  the  last  word  with  strong  em- 
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phafiifl,  and  with  a  peculiarly  energetic  expression 
of  face. 

Violet  was  half  frightened. 

^  Merciful  Heaven  I  you,  Marion ! — so  kind  a 
woman — so  good  a  Christian ! — Revenue  /** 

**  Ay,  hinny-bird — but  I  am  but  a  woman  for  a' 
that ;  and  slighted  lore  is  hard  to  bide — and  revenge 
is  sweet.  I  have  Isng  thirsted  for  it ;  and  now  the 
time  is  come,  if  these  gentlemen  will  befriend  me." 

Violet  was  at  once  relieved.  Marion  could  never 
suppose  her  Charles  capable  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  any  wrong  or  revenge. 

'^Ye  a\  sirsy"  Marion  continued,  ^'partly  ken 
my  story,  though  ye  may  weel  think  an  auld  wife's 
love-tale  a  real  farce.  It  was  nane  in  those  days 
to  me.  Ye  may  ken,  or  that  young  lady  does,  that 
I  came  to  this  hudge  metropolis,  that  has  grown  be- 
neath my  eyne  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  a'e  night — 
now  weel  on  to  forty  years  since^a  blate,  friend- 
less lass ;  wi'  a  toom  purse,  and  a  proud  stomach 
hiding  a  sair  heart.  I  had  been  slighted,  and 
scorned  in  the  face  of  the  haill  country  side  ;  but  I 
fought  my  ain  way,  wi'  few  to  pity  and  nane  to 
help  me.  And  him  I'll  ne'er  name,  in  this  world 
at  least,  has  not,  as  I  can  understand,  been  without 
his  ain  trials  and  sorrows,  with  a  thrang  family 
and  a  back-gaun  farm.  I  hope  grace  has  been 
given  me  to  foi^i'e — ^but,  oh !  I  cannot  forget !" 

Marion  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  Violet  slid 
to  her  side,  and  pressed  and  held  her  hard  hand ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  with  a  slight  expression  of 
contempt  for  her  own  weakness,  she  went  on  with 
her  story. 

"  They  would  fain  have  curried  favour  with  the 
rich  auld  wife  that  slighted  the  friendless  maiden ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ; — and  sair  as 
the  father  had  wranged  me,  I  had  ance  liked 
him  weel ;  and  his  innocent  bairns  had  done  me 
no  skaith.  There  is  ane,  I  can  understand — 
the  youngest  o'  them — was  kirsened  Robin,  or 
Robert  Linton,  after  my  ain  father.  It  was  a  com- 
pliment, nae  doubt ;  or,  maybe,  a  stroke  o'  policy. 
He's  been  bred  for  the  ministry,  that  lad ;  and 
we'll  no  say  where  the  siller  came  frae :  the  bit 
twenty-pound  note,  or  maybe  twa  o'  them,  that 
found  their  way  down  yonder  about  college  time 
ilka  year — ^from  "  A  weel- wisher,"  or  the  like ; 
till  now  the  lad  is  ready  for  a  kirk, — and  a  braw 
preacher,  as  I  hear: — sound  doctrine,  and  gi'es 
them  blads  o'  it ;  and  a  rare  gift  o'  utterance ! — 

The  father  o'  him  was  clever  enough. Now,  if 

poor  Marion  Linton  could  do  that  for  the  young 
man  that  his  mother,  for  whom  she  was  slighted, 
could  not  compass,  for  all  her  gentle  kin,  would 
no'  that  be  having  my  revenge^  think  ye,  sirs  ?" 

"  I  knew  it  of  you,"  whispered  Violet. 

^  It  would  indeed,"  said  Gryphon,  delighted  with 
the  old  woman's  sense  and  spirit,  and  somewhat 
amused  with  the  dramatic  cast  of  her  narrative. 

^  This  is  trtte  womanly  revenge  ;  and  you  shall 
have  it  too,"  continued  Gryphon. 

'^Do  but  that  for  Marion,  and  merit  all  our 
thanks,"  said  Herbert  warmly. 

*^  Nay,  it  is  you  must  do  it,  Charles — ^you  and 
your  wife ;  and  it  well  becomes  you  both.  Make 
this  your  first  re<|uc8t  to  the  Duke  \  and  though 


he  has  no  Scotch  livings  in  his  own  gift,  so  anx' 
ions  are  he  and  the  Duchess  to  show  their  weom  of 
your  wife's  kindness,  and  of  your  exceeding  kind- 
ness and  care  of  Lord  St.  Edward,  that,  I  am  cer- 
tain, he  will  manage  it." 

In  less  than  four  months  from  this  date,  and  while 
Marion  was  on  a  short  visit  with  the  Herbeztsi,  to 
*^  that  splendid  place,"  where  Mrs.  Gryphon  reign- 
ed a  little  empress,  the  kirk  of  her  native  parkfa, 
having  been  vacant  at  the  time  when  she  fiiai 
spoke  of  her  reoengty  was  presented  to  her  unknown 
prUeg^.  Better  still,  "<  the  haill  Water,"  thai  is 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  pastoral  valley  in  ^idtich 
it  stood,  came  to  understand  that  the  Uviog  had 
been  obtained  through  the  interest  of  a  Tety  rich 
old  lady  in  London,  who  had  gone  a  poor  servant 
girl  from  the  parish  sometime  in  the  last  oeatuiy ; 
and  who  now  presented  the  Session  with  a  pair  of 
handsome  silver  Communion  Cup^  and  mnrHJkd 
a  thousand  merks  for  the  poor.  It  was  a  grest 
event  in  the  valley ;  where  there  may  now  be  seen  a 
**^  Lassies'  Sewing-School,"  erected  and  endowed  in 
the  Kirkton  by  the  same  munificent  Maiion  Ian- 
ton  ;  and  six  cottages,  in  a  row,  by  the  bnzn-side, 
with  kailyards,  and  ten  pounds  a-year  annexed  to 
each ;  intended  for  single  women,  above  fifty,  of 
good  character  and  cleanly  habits — ^natiree  of  the 
parish ; — a  preference  to  be  delicately  given  to  such 
spinsters  as  had  experienced  the  slights  of  deoeitfol 
and  imgrateful  man. 


We  have  now  given  a  good  account  of  most  of 
our  leading  personages,  save  that  one  of  them  who^ 
in  respect  of  intellect  and  promise,  was  the  most 
important  of  all.  Of  the  fate  of  **the  Taknted 
Burke  Barker"  there  are  still  the  most  contrBdic* 
tory  rumours,  all  of  which  Marion  learned  aa  they 
arose,  from  her  pensioner  Jack,  when  he  came  for 
his  solid  Monday's  breakfast,  and  his  weekly  al- 
lowance ;  or  when  he  paid  her  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
on  what  he  facetiously  called  *'  a  Collar  day  ;** 
that  is,  a  day  occurring  in  every  four  or  five^  on 
which  Jack,  like  the  Knights  of  his  order,  qpoited 
a  half  inch  of  yellow,  well-stiffened  linen,  in  con- 
trast with  his  still  flourishing  whiskers. 

The  most  probable  of  Jack's  reports  was^  that 
Barker  had  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum;  as  his 
lady  now  presided  in  that  dismal  abode,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Beddoes  Blood,  to  whom  it  belonged.  FoDy 
Cryppes,  still  a  young,  good-looking,  showy  wo- 
man, of  those  plausible  or  flattering  manners  which 
attract  so  numerous  a  class  of  mankind,  had  got 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  Doctor  Bkod, 
when  making  inquiries  after  her  husband.  And 
the  Doctor  drove  a  good  trade,  and  kept  a 
True,  it  was  principally  used  to  air  the  u 
tients ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  carriage ;  and 
even  before  the  marriage  of  Sir  Greoige  Jjbm,  with 
the  rich  widow  of  a  Bengal  indigo  planter,  had 
been  publicly  announced,  her  marriage  took  pbee. 

By  another  account,  which  was  also  probable. 
Backer  had  escaped  from  confinement  by  Hiiahiag 
over  the  walls,  and  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Thames,  near  the  spot  where  Bigsby  lost  his  life ; 
but  as  often  as  Mrs.  Dr.  Blood  o^nded  her  brother 
Jack,  by  refusing  him  the  too  pft-aollcited  hil^ 
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crowB,  he  told  her,  and  even  malicioufdy  dicnlated 
a  tale,  which  is  still  heard  in  certain  London  circles^ 
— ^namely,  that  Barker  had  escaped  from  the  mad- 
house quite  sane ;  and  had  gone  first  to  Mexico, 
and  then  to  Texas,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Burke,  he  held  high  rank  in  the  American  mau- 
rauding  army ;  and  was  now  one  of  the  leading 
nien  of  the  young  republic — a  very  great  man,  in- 
deed, was  General  Burke.    It  was  probably  a  pure 
jack-fiction,  asHerbert  humorously  called  Cryppes's 
inventions,  as  well  as  that  Barker  had  sent  for  and 
married  the  Devonshire  girl ;  a  story  invented  for 
the  amiable  purpose  of  tormenting  Mrs.  Dr.  Blood. 
The  day  on  which  Jack  went  to  announce  his 
mother's  death  to  that  lady,  so  great  was  her  satis- 
faction at  the  dissolution  of  **  the  low  connexion," 
by  which  her  mother,  as  she  said,  "  disgraced  her 
father's  memory,"  that  she  gave  Jack  a  half  sove- 
reign, and  entreated  him  to  try  to  find  out  if  Bar- 
ker were  really  alive — ^if  Blood  had,  indeed,  de- 
ceived her  by  his  reported  death,  and  betrayed  her 
into  bigamy. 

**  So  FoU  is  meditating  an  elopement  to  Texas," 
thought  Jack,  hastening  to  a  favourite  cellar- 
tavern  to  melt  the  half-sovereign  in  his  mother^s 
dirge-feast.  **  Whether  Barker  is  a  Texan  chief  or 
no^  hell  have  nothing  to  say  to  Poll.  Heartless 
jade,  not  to  drop  one  tear  for  ^e  old  lady ! — ^though 
mamma  was  a  muI  vixen  to  be  sure." 

Poor  Mrs.  Twig,  maltreated  by  the  young  hus- 
band whom  her  intolerable  tongue  provoked,  had 
died  within  the  year,  of  gin  and  jealousy  ;  leaving 
Jack  her  blessing,  and  a  few  silver  coins  which 
she  had  secreted  beneath  the  mattrass,  and  slid  into 
his  hand,  in  the  last  agony.  In  three  weeks  her 
place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Jenkins,  whose  turn 
had  naturally  come  round  to  play  the  part  of  mis- 
tress of  the  Lunar  Rainbow. 

Jack  Cryppes,  who  kept  spite  against  nobody, 
often  visited  his  step-father  and  the  new  lady ;  and, 
in  consideration  of  a  plate  of  victuals  or  a  glass  of 
gin,  stood  voucher  for  all  the  extraordinary  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  people  with  whom  she  had  been 
familiar,  with  which  the  present  Mrs.  Twig  chose 
to  amuse  her  friends ;  rarely  enjoying  the  good  fun. 
The  last  '^Collar  day,"  and  some  years  after 
this,  on  which  Jack  called  for  his  allowance, 
he  was  so  much  beyond  his  ordinary  hour  that 
Marion  felt  uneasy  about  the  "  scant-o-grace," 
who  all  the  spring  had  had  a  very  bad  cough, 
and  been  spitting  blood,  but  who,  apparently,  was 
as  gay  as  ever,  while  there  was  one  penny-piece  in 
his  pocket,  or  while  any  one,  on  like  faith  of  his 
weekly  seven  shillings,  would  give  him  credit  to 
the  value  of  threepence^the  price  of  a  roll  and  a 
glass  of  gin. 


**  Mr.  Cryppes,  ye  have  frightened  me  this  time — 
ye  are  looking  worse  and  worse.  Mr.  Charles  Her- 
bert insists  that  ye  must  go  down  to  the  country 
to  your  sister  Susan  for  a  while,  to  recruit.  Mi-s. 
Charles  has  written  her  about  you." 

"  Has  she  indeed? — ^Ah!  she  is  a  sweet,  lovely 
soul. — I  was  in  love  with  La  belle  Gahrielle  myself 
once :  admired  her  prodigiously,  'pon  my  honour. 
We  had  such  charming  duets:  •  •  .  what  a  galaxy 
of  beauty  and  talent  under  my  poor  father's  roof 
then !  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert,  Mr.  Burke  Barker, 
my  sister  Polly — ^myself,  quoth  the  devil,  and  dear 
Emmy  ;" — and  here  poor  Jack  was  seized  with  a 
long  and  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Now,  my  friend,  why  will  ye  haver  away  that 
nonsense  gait ; — ^be  quiet,  and  take  your  coffee, 
and  try  to  eat  a  bit — ^ye  are  burning  with  fever — 
ye  are  fski  from  weel — I  am  really  wae  for  ye,  and 
waer  to  see  you  still  so  thoughtless." 

"  Are  you  indeed? — ^you  are  a  kind  old  lady. — 
And  Charles  Herbert  and  his  wife  ? — she  has  writ- 
ten Susan  about  me  ?  And  paid  me  so  handsomely 
beforehand  for  copying  that  music  for  her — I  will 
finish  it  some  time  : — ^you  are  all  good  : — ^perhaps 
if  I  had  life  to  begin  again,  and  such  folks  about 
me — ^But  hang  it,  no!" 

Why  be  melanchol  j,  bo  js  1 

Jack  simg,  and  gaily  went  on, 

*^  Why,  old  lady,  is  Charles  Herbert  like  a  dowa- 
ger this  morning?" 

**  The  creatur  is  fey,"  thought  Marion. 

"  D'ye  give  it  up?^  continued  Jack.  "  Because 
he  has  got  a  black  silt  gown.* 

**  Mr.  Charles  a  serjeant-at-law!"  screamed  Ma- 
rion ; — ^  and  he  is  weel  worthy  o'  being  a  judge, 
let  be  a  serjean — ay,  a  judge  wi'  a  double  gown!" 
Scotch  good  wishes  could  go  no  farther ;  a  double 
gown  presuming  a  double  salary.  ^  But  0 !  be 
sober  now,  and  eat  some  breakfast  will  ye:  ye 
are  like  the  Laird  o'  Macfarlane's  geese,  wha  liket 
tlieir  play  better  than  their  meat." 

^  Why  is  Mrs.  Twig  like  her  husband's  sign?" 
—continued  Jack  in  high  glee — *^  D'ye  give  it  up? 
— Because  he  has  beat  her  into  all  the  colours  of 
the  Rainbow — ^pounded  her  to  immortal  smash !" 
And  the  man  of  mirth,  while  heartily  laughing, 
was  seized  with  another  violent  fit  of  coughing ; 
and,  while  gasping  for  breath,  he  pumped  up  from 
wasted  lungs,  more  red  blood. 

**  1  cannot  let  the  neer-do-weel  out  of  my  house 
tills  day — ^he  might  die  in  the  streets,"  thought 

Marion. Hard  as  he  had  worked  for  such  a  fate, 

poor  Jack  Ciyppes,  the  last  of  the  Famify  of  the 
TaletUSf  did  not  die  in  the  streets. 
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CHARLES  CHESTERFIELD;  OR  THE,  ADVENTURES  OF 

A  YOUTH  OF  GENIUS.* 


This  Is  an  exceedingly  clever,  but  on  the  whole, 
a  rather  disagreeable  book.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, complain'  that  the  probe  of  the  surgeon  is 
sharp  to  the  touch,  or  the  healing  medicine  of  the 
physician  bitter  to  the  taste,  if  the  state  of  the 
patient  demand  their  application.  Chesterfield  un- 
folds or  points  to  a  condition  of  society,  as  respects 
literature  in  the  capital,  which  may  well  fill  simple 
provincials  with  surprise  and  dismay.  There  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  some  very 
glaring  caricature ;  but  if  one-tenth  of  these  repre- 
sentations are  from  the  life,  then  is  literary  young 
England  to  the  full  as  profligate  as  La  Jeune  Fra/ace 
is  sometimes  described.  The  story  is  simple  as  re- 
gards the  leading  interest — ^the  fortunes  of  the  Ge- 
niusy  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  inconceivable  ninny ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  play  at  cross-purposes 
beneath  ;  with  a  lover  who  seems  to  embody  the 
author  s  conception  of  a  true  English  gentleman, 
and  with  a'  heroine,  who  is  a  beautiful  delinea- 
tion of  refined  womanhood,  whether  as  the  high- 
minded  daughter  of  a  profligate  fashionable  fether, 
or  as  the  mistreaa  of  a  fastidious  lover.  But  the 
principal  actors  are  the  coterie  people,  and  the  pa- 
trons of  literature,  art,  and  Lions.  For  some  of  the 
sketches  of  these  rtadingi  and  literary  mirSes^  Mrs. 
TroUope  must  have,  we  presume,  drawn  a  good 
deal  on  her  imagination,  and  no  doubt  some  little 
upon  her  Parisian  experiences.  Her  most  rampant 
literary  lion  is  Mr.  Marchmonty  the  editor  of  the 
RegennraUJTy  the  '*  leading  periodical  of  Europe." 
For  impudence,  ignorance,  assumption,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  weak  sides  of  fiiir  patronesses  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  he  is  not  amiss ;  but  the  principal  literaiy 
lady,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  far  surpasses  him  bodi 
in  artist-like  delicacy  of  handling,  and,  we  sadly 
fear,  in  general  truth  of  resemblance.  Yet  as 
there  cannot  be  three  Mrs.  Sherboumes  in  all 
London — ^perhaps  not  two,  was  it  worth  while  to 
degrade  a  whole  class  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly 
satirizing  an  individual  ?  Any  tiling  more  despica- 
ble it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  in  the  way  of  au- 
thorship, than  this  lady ;  the  poor  poet,  who  goes 
from  house  to  house  boring  people  to  purchase  his 
rhyming  wares,  by  a  kind  of,  what  is  called  in 
Scotland,  '^  gentle  beggmg,"  being  an  honourable 
and  delicate  person  in  comparison  with  the  Mrs. 
Sherboumes.  Here  is  the  original,  very  skilfully 
painted  we  make  no  doubt,  and  very  odious  when 
finished : — 

Those  who  are  familiar,  personally,  with  the  aathorial 
world  of  London,  most  know,  or  have  known,  more  than 
one  person  in  many  points  exceedingly  like  Mrs.  Sher- 
boume. She  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  past  her  first  youth, 
but  she  was  in  the  fiillest  meridian  of  her  second.  A 
period,  it  may  be  observed,  infinitely  more  thought  of  and 
cared  for  by  the  fair  possessor,  than  the  first,  which  in 
most  cases  is  pretty  much  permitted  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, without  any  very  active  attempts  to  improve  npon 

*  3  Tols.  cloth,  with  lUnstrattons ;  by  Mrs.  Trollope.    Colbum. 


nature.  Not  so  with  the  period  which  we  venture  to 
denominate  the  second ;  and  it  may  be,  that  tlie  eon* 
Bcioosness  felt  by  beauties  in  their  leeond  stsfe  «f  blooa. 
of  their  charms  being  in  a  great  degree  the  xesnli  of 
their  own  ingenious  industry,  may  be  one  reaeon.  for  the 
increased  value  they  set  npon  them.  At  any  rate,  Mrs. 
Sherboume  did  very  dearly  value  all  the  beauty  she 
had  left,  and  certainly  watched  over  it  with  quite  as 
mnch  care  as  any  mother  conld  do  over  her  efaild.  It 
has  been  before  stated  that  she  was  exeeedin^y  omU  ; 
but  if  at  any  moment  of  her  existence  she  might  have 
felt  a  pang  at  passing  almost  unseen,  when  some  noble 
Juno,  or  firm-stepping  Diana,  with  their  [her  j  gtacefel 
length  of  limb,  drew  all  eyes  npon  than,  sihe  Mt  H  amply 
atoned  for,  when  she  contemplated  her  own  tin  j  loot  iaA 
fairy  hand. 

Such  was  the  person  of  Mrs.  Sherboume.  To  desczibt 
her  mind  as  accurately  would  be  more  dtfllcnh.  She 
certainly  was  not  without  talent — Hx  from,  it ;  but  it  ra 
of  a  flimsy,  loose,  and  unstable  quality.  No 
more  ready  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  yet  tibere 
bably  no  subject  under  Heaven,  except  her  own  beaaty, 
and  that  of  all  the  young  men  of  her  aeqnainlaiice,  oa 
which  she  really  had  one. 

This,  as  she  talked  a  vast  deal  (except  when  engafed 
in  one  of  those  sentimental  flirtations  whieh  are  carriid 
on  entirely  by  means  of  by-play  and  a  ailenee  so  remaik- 
able  as  to  attract  everybody's  attention) — as,  excepting 
on  these  occasions,  she  was  a  great  talker,  the  totd 
want  of  fixed  opinions,  all  must  have  involved  her  is 
many  self-contradictions,  had  not  her  infinite  ricfll  in 
Bubterftige  and  prevarication  prevented  it. 

So  habitual  to  her  was  the  necessity  of  thus  d^ptab 
as  it  were,  under  the  deep  waters  of  her  own  nneertaiB- 
ty,  in  order  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the  &et  of  ex- 
actly  contradicting  herself,  that  she  never  spoke  witk 
peculiar  vrarmth  and  eloquenoe,  without  psepariag  a  re- 
treat from  every  word  she  uttered.  SometiBes  she  fanoke 
down  all  matter-of-£Mt  remarics,  by  an  oatbreak  of  play- 
ful childishness,  in  which  her  teeth  and  her  dimple  did 
her  infinite  seirice.  Sometimes  she  melted  away  inte 
generalities ;  and  sometimes  condensed  herself  inle  a 
well'told  little  anecdote,  perfectly  foreign  to  the  sabjeeL 
If  the  theme  were  earthly,  positive,  ai^  iaoonvenieatly 
bearing  upon  facts,  she  darted  gracefblly  aloft  like  a 
skylark,  and  twittered  away  in  the  region  of  aeta^v- 
sics.  Was  it  criticism,  and  did  she  cfaaaoe  to  blnader 
grossly,  from  the  accident  of  never  having  read  a  Uaeef 
the  work  under  disouasion,  she  saved  heraalf  hy  wetuaag 
off  upon  a  sort  of  catch-me-who-can  gallop,  over  vo3i 
and  across  prose ;  through  history,  and  nnder  coamec 
sense,  till  she  had  completely  distanced  the  slow-paced 
march  of  trath  and  reason,  and  then  tomed  ready  ^ 
back  upon  her  pursuers,  perfoetly  iiiiaiiaiMiil^  wkisUy 
unscathed,  and  quite  ready  to  set  off  again. 

For  the  success  of  her  works,  on  which  she  almost  en- 
tirely depended  for  her  existence,  she  trusted  to  vhat 
she  called  the  intensity  of  her  own  fbelings.  Ner  dii 
she  tmst  in  vain.  No  circulating  library  frsa  the  Ork- 
neys to  the  Land's  End,  dared  to  confess  that  tbey  hai 
not  got  Mrs.  Sherbourae's  last  work  :  and  *  Tlie' Con- 
demned One"-— ■<  The  Entranced  One"—*'  Hie  Campl- 
ed One"—"  The  Infemal  One**— "The  Empyrean  One"— 
and  ^  The  Disgusting  One,*'  and  all  in  sneoessiott  ea»- 
veyed  her  intensity  into  every  village  of  the  empirsyaad 
brought  in  return  wherewithal  to  **  Uve  and  love,  to  dreM 
and  dream"  (which  in  one  of  her  "  Occasional  Poems"  4ie 
had  declared  ought  to  be  the  whole  of  womaa's  exis^ 
tence)  very  much  to  her  satisfi^on.  \l^l>etfaer  she  «r 
her  publisher  got  tired  first,  it  is  not  necessary  to  iaqnire. 
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Tlie  moming-drett  of  Mm.  Sberbourne  never  Taried, 
at  least  as  to  its  style.  Summer  and  winter  she  was  al- 
ways dicolUtUy  and  summer  and  winter  she  was  always 
enToloped,  more  or  less,  in  a  blaok  cashmere  shawl.  She 
was  usually  placed  on  a  bo&  with  a  small  table  and 
writing-dedc  before  her,  and  a  very  inyiting  arm-chair 
immediately  opposite ;  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Sierboume's 
morning  visiters  sometimes  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofk, 
and  sometimes  the  examination  of  a  new-born  poem  was 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  over  her  shoulder,  and  some- 
times  by  her  side.  But  this,  of  course,  was  only  among 
her  particular  friends :  those  less  funiliar  being  always 
established  in  the  arm-chair. 

That  Mrs.  Sherboume,  who  had  been  seven  years  a 
widow,  had  made  no  second  marriage,  must  in  all  civility 
be  received  as  proof  that  she  prefjnred  a  single  life ;  and 
that  she  was  very  much  the  &shion  among  a  certain  set, 
and  received  without  scruple  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
respectability,  must  be  held  as  equally  conclusive  of  the 
perfect  discretion  of  her  conduct,  notwithstanding  her 
constant  and  avowed  habit  of  receiving  visits  from  all 
sorts  of  gentlemen,  at  almost  all  sorts  of  hours.  But,  as 
she  was  wont  to  observe,  her  professional  existence  de- 
pended upon  her  welcoming  without  reserve  all  those 
who  could  assist  her  in  her  pursuits,  either  by  criticism 
or  patronage — a  truth  too  obvious  to  be  controverted  by 
any  one.  Her  existence,  therefore,  glided  on  through  a 
series  of  small  literary  labours,  cheered  by  a  series, 
equally  unbroken,  of  small  literary  flirtations,  each  help- 
ing forward  the  other  by  a  reciprocity  of  influence,  by  no 
means  unskilfully  managed.  Whenever  she  particular- 
ly dreaded  a  writer  of  biting  paragraphs,  she  managed 
to  get  introduced  to  him,  and  rarely  failed,  however 
fierce  his  nature,  to  calm  the  terrors  of  his  pen,  as  far  as 
herself  was  concerned,  by  that  gentle  tone  of  indepen- 
dent weakness,  which,  as  long  as  a  white  hand  remains 
to  flourish  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  expressive  eyes 
to  drop  their  liquid  pearls  upon  it,caa.hardlyfoil  to  soften 
the  most  flinty  heart.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever she  wished  to  produce  an  effect,  and  display  her- 
self as  the  centre  iS  a  circle,  she  understood  perfiBetly 
well  how  to  make  common  cause  between  her  books  and 
her  beauty,  witibout  ever  permitting  the  one  to  outshine 
the  other. 

The  degrading  artifioes,  the  coquetries,  the  cajo- 
lery of  this  personage,  her  mental  prostitution, — ^for 
we  can  find  no  softer  term,— «re  well  depicted, 
though  terribly  exaggerated — ^the  patch  of  coarse 
rouge  being  needed  to  give  effect  to  the  heroine  of 
the  book  as  of  the  stage — but  yet  with  a  general 
colouring  of  truth.  Her  best  scene  is  that  in  which 
she  cleverly  outwits  the  great  lion — ^the  editor  of 
the  Begeneraior  himself.  It  will  not  bear  abridg- 
ment. Every  word  tells.  At  a  literary  soiree  she 
had  prevailed  with  him  to  visit  her: — 

^  May  I  hope  that  you  will  condescend  to  oall  on  me, 
Mr.  Marehmontl"  said  Mrs.  Sherboume,  when  the 
party  was  beginning  to  dispetse;  and  she  said  it  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  such  touching  gentleness,  that  few  men 
oould  have  avoided  replying  as  he  did. — **  Will  1 1  Good 
heaven  what  a  question  1  TeU  me  where  I  may  And 
you!" 

Qnite  as  early  as  it  is  usual  fbr  literary  ladles  to  be 
readv  for  momfaig  visits,  Mr.  Marehmont  was  at  Mrs. 
Sbeiiwume's  door.  To  say  the  truth,  she  had  been  for 
some  time  anxiously  watching  for  his  approach,  an  oc- 
cupation for  which  a  parlour  window  gives  great  fkcili- 
ties;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  him  present  him- 
self at  the  door  of  the  house,  she  flew  to  that  of  her 
parlour,  and  uttered,  in  rapid  but  distinct  aiecents  to  the 
maid,  as  she  passed  to  open  it,  ^  Let  this  gentleman 
in;  but  if  anybody  else  calls  before  he  goes  away,  say 
that  I  am  out.** 

The  morning  toilet  of  Mrs.  Sherboume  has  already 
been  described  as  hien  Moiffnie^  and  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive, even  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  it  was  certainly 
rather  more  so  than  usual  now :  indeed,  to  a  woman 


^  priUntionfHOtd  Mrd.  Sfaerboumd  was  pre-eminently 
such  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase — no  visit  is  more  like- 
ly to  excite  a  careful  preparation  than  that  of  the  editor 
of  a  critical  journal,  himself  still  received  by  way  of  a 
young  man,  still  ^orfoii,  and  still  fat. 

Mrs.  Sherboume  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  was 
about,  nor  must  the  slightest  approach  to  indiscretion 
be  attributed  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  she  did 
on  this  occasion,  and  on  many  others,  which  by  the  ig- 
norant might  have  been  thought  to  have  that  appearance, 
deserved  to  be  described  by  an  epithet  very  decidedly 
the  reverse.  But  Mrs.  Sherboume  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  putting  her  impassioned  language,  her  origi- 
nal views  on  all  subjects,  her  boasted  knowledge  of  Ita- 
lian, or  any  other  of  her  manifold  accomplishments  upon 
the  shelf,  as  her  beauty.  Her  prose  and  poetry,  her 
hands  and  fbet,  her  wit,  and  her  white  shoulders,  her 
philosophy  and  her  long  ringlets,  her  large  eyes  and  her 
little  Italian  vocabulary,  were  one  and  all  part  and 
parcel  of  herself,  and  one  and  all  part  and  parcel  **  of 
that  by  which  she  lived.'* 

"  This  is  so  kind  ! — so  very  kind,  Mr.  Marehmont  !'* 
she  said,  as  the  gentleman  entered,  ^  bowed  upon  her 
hand,'*  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  his  early  visit  did 
not  derange  her  occupations. 

"  My  occupations  t  Alas  I  What  occupation  can  yon 
attribute  to  me  that  I  should  weigh  against  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  1  In  your  position,  Mr.  Marehmont  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  as  I  do.  Shall  I  pity  you  f 
I  think  I  will,  for  never  knowing  the  delight  felt  by  the 
hopeless  and  forlorn,  when  a  cheering  ray  of  light  shines 
upon  them  fh>m — abote,^ 

Mrs.  Sherboume  pronounced  the  last  word  with  a 
pretty  playfiil  smile,  and  with  an  action  of  her  delicate 
hand,  which  though  it  a  little  deranged  her  slippery 
shawl,  made  her  look  altogether  exceedingly  graceful 
and  animated. 

^  Grood  Heaven  I  Mrs.  Sherboume  !  Hovr  is  it  that  I 
have  lived  thus  long,  and  never  known  you  till  now  f 
There  is  treason  somewhere,  and  I  must  hunt  it  out. 
The  herd,  the  envious  herd,  have  plotted  to  keep  us 
asunder,  or  we  must  have  met  I"  exclaimed  Marehmont, 
looking  at  her  with  a  little  real,  and  an  immense  deal  of 
pretended  admiration.  "  May  I  sit  by  you  here !"  he 
said,  still  holding  her  hand,  and  leading  her  towards  the 
sofa. 

**  You  may,"  she  replied  in  an  accent  difficult  io  de- 
scribe, but  which  expressed  at  once  timidity,  confidence, 
incipient  friendship,  and  that  sort  of  pretty  consciousness 
which  gives  to  some  ladies  the  air  of  a  mouse,  incessantly 
expecting  to  be  pounced  upon  by  a  cat,  but  one  for  whom, 
by  some  strange  perversity  of  their  nature,  tiiey  cannot 
feel  all  the  detestation  it  ought  to  inspire. 

**  Well  now,  teU  me,"  said  Mr.  Marehmont,  protect- 
iDgl7»  ^  What  is  aU  this  I  hear  about  a  play  of  yours 
that  is  going  to  be  immediately  brought  out  I  Has  this 
little  hiuid  been  really  bold  enough  to  trace  the  exits 
and  the  entrances,  the  good  and  evil,  the  passion  and  the 
whhli  of  life,  through  five  long  acts !  What  an  extraor- 
dinary creature  yon  are  ! " 

^  Oh  1  do  not  say  BO  1  It  seems  so  like  laughing  at 
me  I  But  what  earn  I  do  1  Alas  I  yon  know  not  my 
position.  Woe  is  me,  Mr.  Marehmont,  I  must  do  some- 
thing or  perish." 

^  Parish  the  nnivene  first,"  replied  her  visiter,  with 
enthusiasm.  **  But  why,"  he  added,  ^  should  yon  speak 
with  regret  of  having  been  induced  to  exercise  your 
charming  genius  upon  the  very  highest  order  of  poetical 
composition  %    II  is  a  glory  even  to  have  thought  of  it." 

^  But  oh  I  the  presumption  1  If  you  could  but  ima- 
gine the  fluttering  ker$  I "  she  replied,  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  bosom,  **  I  am  quite  sure  yon  would  pity  me.** 

But  Marehmont,  besides  being  a  lion  and  a  gal- 
lant, is  also  a  keen  man  of  business ;  getting  all 
the  articles  for  the  Regenerator  from  simpletons 
hke  young  Chesterfield,  the  Genius,  without  pay- 
men^  and  managing  to  drive  the  best  bai^gains 
possible  with  the  Mis.  Sherboumes.    The  mixture 
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of  the  slashing  critio,  the  enthusiastic  poet,  and  the 
Zfntor,  is  exceedingly  amusing.  To  his  assurances 
of  his  being  most  indulgent  and  iayourable  to  her 
play,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  in  broken  and  agitated 
speech,  said : — 

^  I  bless  yoa  !*'  in  a  Toice  that  trembled  like  the  siWer 
chord  of  an  unstrung  lute  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  her 
own) ;  **  and  alas  !  my  blessing,  my  prayers  are  all  that 
I  haye  left  to  gi?e.  Oh,  Mr.  Marchmont !  you  know 
not  the  tremblii^^  weakness  of  the  insect  you  would  saye 
from  perishing.  One  hostile  word  from  yon  would  act 
upon  my  rery  existence,  like  water  shot  at  the  poor 
humming-bird,  which,  lij^ht  though  it  be,  crushes  its 
gossamer  wing,  and  stills  its  feeble  sound  for  eyer  !** 

**  Mra.  Sherboume  !"  exclaimed  the  great  critic  in  a 
yoice  of  rapture  :  **  as  I  hope  to  liye,  you  are  the  most 
poetical  creature  I  haye  met  with  for  a  century.  Yon 
must  work  out  that  thought  for  my  paper— it  is  quite 
beautiful." 

Much  more  of  the  same  sort  passes ;  Mrs.  Sher- 
boume is  prevailed  with  to  read  her  verses ;  and  Mr. 
Marchmont  finds  them  so  delicious,  that  he  forth- 
with makes  prize  of  them  for  the  Regmerator: — 

Mrs.  Sherboume  could  not  instantly  make  up  her 
mind  as  to  what  she  had  better  do,  and  she  skilAilly 
placed  her  embroidered  pocket-handkerchief  before  her 
eyes  while  she  hesitated.  In  truth,  the  question  before 
her  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one.  It  very  rarely  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Sheiboume,  even  in  her  most  fascinat- 
ing flirtations,  forgot  that  the  first  great  object  in  life, 
after  five  and  thirty,  is  the  wkerewiOlal  by  which  all  that 
she  most  loved  and  liked  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was 
not  therefore  very  likely  that  this  wherewithal  should 
escape  her  memory  at  the  present  moment;  for  it  so 
happened  that  she  thought  the  great  master  one  of 
the  ugliest  fellows  she  hn^  ever  beheld,  and  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  giving  away  one  of  her  rhapsodies 
to  the  first  black-mui^ed  mastiif  she  met  in  the  street, 
as  to  him.  But  he  was  a  reviewer;  one  of  the  omnipo- 
tent WE,  a  member  of  the  secret  tribunal,  in  whose  frown 
there  was  death,  and  whose  smile  brought  food,  lodging, 
hackney-coaches,  and  satin-gowns.  So  she  withdraw 
her  handkerohief,  looked  up  into  his  &ce  with  a  delight- 
Ail  smile,  and  said,  **  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  my  most 
kind  friend !" 

Mrs.  Sherboume  managed  to  reimburse  herself 
for  the  verses.  The  niece  of  the  govemor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  who  visited  Gil  Bias,  was  a  fool 
to  her.  At  a  second  meeting,  Marchmont  was 
much  behind  his  time ;  and  in  tiie  case  of  any  other 
visiter,  Mrs.  Sherboume  would  have  been  offended. 
But  now — 

That  he  should  flirt  with  her  faithftiUy  and  tenderly 
whenever  they  met,  was  but  a  secondary  wish;  that  he 
should  deal  with  her  for  a  certain  MS.  which  she  had  to 
dispose  of  was  the  first,  and  on  this  she  was  so  intent 
that  she  was  perfectly  capable  of  forgiving  his  coming 
late,  provided  only  that  he  came  at  last. 

**  I  hardly  know,'*  she  said,  after  the  first  affectionate 
greeting  was  over,  **  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  most 
delighted  or  most  ashamed  to  see  yon  here  !  My  heart 
fails  me  when  I  think  how  many  things  you  mav  have 
been  obliged  to  neglect,  in  order  to  come  to  me  !** 

*^  No,  no,  I  never  neglect  anything,  my  oharming  Mrs. 
Sherboume.  Postponement  is  not  neglect,  yon  know. 
Show  me  the  man  who  would  not  postpone  the  aflSsirs 
of  half*a-BCore  of  the  male  creation,  for  the  luxury  of 
listening  to  words  uttered  by  such  lips  and  eyes  as  those 
before  me,-HBhow  me  such  a  one,  and  I  will  teU  him  frank- 
ly that  he  is  not  worthy  to  live.  Thank  Heaven  I  I  am 
not  BO  constituted." 

<<  Still  that  flattering  voice  1"  said  Mrs.'  Sheibonme, 
with  a  sort  of  plaintive  playftilneas.  **  Alas  !  It  is  busi- 
ness—harsh, hatefhl,  inexorable  bosiness  that  we  must 


discuss  to-day."  Mr.  Marchmont  was  decidedly  a  maa 
of  gallantry,  and  nowise  nnoonscions  of,  or  inaensibk  to, 
hu  power  over  the  female  mind;  but  he  knew  also  what 
was  due  to  his  station  as  editor  and  part  proprietor  of 
The  Regenerator,  and  would  not  easiiy  have  faigirea 
himself  had  he  suffered  a  flirtation  with  any  wonaa 
breathing  to  make  him  unmindful  of  his  interest.  "  You 
are  right,  dear  madam,"  said  he,  suddenly  permitting 
himself  to  sink  down  into  a  middle-aged  man  of  bosinesa. 
**  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  what  yon  have  got  to  propose 
to  me.  It  is  my  duty  as  well  as  my  indinatkm  to  listen 
to  yon  with  the  utmost  attention." 

'^  I  am  sadly  unqualifled  for  the  task,  Mr.  Marchmoiit,^ 
she  replied,  **  but  neverUieless  must  screw  my  oonn^ 
to  it,  for  alas  !  it  is  necessary.  I  tremble  to  name  it 
even,  but  there  is  a  woric  that  I  wish  to  dispose  ot" 

**  1  presume,  Mrs.  Sheriwume  that  it  is  either  a  tale, 
or  a  series  of  tales,  or  nouvelettes,  which  yon  are  aboct 
to  propose  to  me !"  said  Marchmont,  as  if  rather  eager 
to  bring  her  to  the  point  at  once. 

**  No,  sir^not  so,"  she  replied.  **  1  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  something  to  propose  considerably  more 
worthy  your  attention.  My  life,  Mr.  Marchmont,  bs^ 
been  a  very  remarkable  one." 

In  short,  it  is  her  Memoirs,  her  Confessions 
that  Mrs.  Sherboume  has  to  dispose  of  ;  and  Mr. 
Marchmont's  curiosity  is  abundantly  piqued  as 
to  their  nature,  and  saleableness,  by  her  eloquent*  if 
vague  descriptions  of  the  work  in  which  she  lays 
bare  ''her  heart  of  hearts,''  and  tells  all  the  scan- 
dal she  knows  of  her  dear  friends,  and  a  little  more. 

The  oritio  was  by  no  means  displeased  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  wares  she  offered,  and  really  widied  the  &ir 
sufferer  to  proceed  in  her  catalogue  raimmmc  of  Uie  sub- 
jects of  her  work ;  but  could  find  nothing  more  origioal 
to  say  by  way  of  tranquillizing  her  spirits  than  the  soaae- 
what  hackneyed  phrase — ^  Compose  yourself!" 

**  Compose  myself !"  she  repeated  meekly;  and  with- 
drawing her  hands  from  her  face,  **  Yon  bid  me  compose 
myself,  Mr.  Marchmont,  and  with  my  hand  on  the  sacred 
pages  which  I  am  about  to  violate,  in  order  to  sastaia 
existence  I"  And  here  she  spread  her  little  hand  apes 
a  large  thick  volume  which  lay  npon  the  table,  and  fix- 
ing her  appealing  eyes  on  her  companion,  shook  bn-head 
and  her  curls  most  tonchingly. 

**  This  is  the  work  then,  is  it !"  said  Mr.  Mazvhmoct, 
stretching  out  his  hand  rather  eageriy  to  seize  npon  it. 

<<  Yes  !  that  is  it,"  she  repUed.  ""  That  is  the  f«c«d 
of  every  thought  and  of  every  deed  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  But  being  such,  you  cannot,  of  course,  my  dear 
sir,  for  a  single  moment  suppose  that  I  would  let  it  meet 
the  eye  of  day  till  1  am  cold  in  earth  !"  and  so  sayiag, 
she  too  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  again  laying  it  npea 
the  precious  manuscript,  retained  it  in  its  place. 

**  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sherboume !"  ezclaiiaed  Mr. 
Marehmont,  laughing,  as  it  seemed,  very  heartily,  *'  yra 
are  not  going  at  your  age  to  propose  to  me  the  pudiase 
of  a  work  which  is  not  to  be  published  till  after  yeor 
death  i  Could  you  at  this  moment  see  your  own  ftur  &tf , 
and  youthftil  person,  yon  would  perceive  as  I  do  thr^ 
the — ^pardon  me  1  the  absurdity  of  the  notioB."  .4ad 
again  he  laughed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Sherboume  fixed  her  eyes  upon  hia  with  thai 
sad  heavy  melancholy  look  which  is  prodneed  by  dzep- 
ping  the  head  and  raising,  ths  eyes  at  the  same  lime ; 
and  sighing  profoundly,  once  again  shook  that  fiur  beai 
and  aU  its  ringlets  wiUi  an  action  as  melancholy  as  t^ 
of  Hamlet's  father's  s^ost 

**  What  is  it  yon  mean,  chaining  Mrs.  Sheibemac  P 
said  Marehmont,  looking  very  much  as  if  be  were  nt- 
clined  to  laugh  again. 

*^  May  I  tmst  you  t"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  »- 
lemnity.    «  May  I !" 

'^  Assuredly  yon  may.    Can  you  doubt  it  V 

"  I  may  not,  must  not  doubt  it,"  she  replied.  *  It 
is  not  my  life  that  hangs  upon  my  tmst  in  yso,  bat  it  t« 
something  inffaiitely  dt^r  still—Jt  is  my  hesMmr." 

Perhaps  this  might  not  have  been  the  first  time  tkki 
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words  T«ry  Ukeiheie  luul  been  ftddreesed  to  Mr.  Kuroh- 
monty  ftnd  under  ordinary  cireomstanoes  be  would  baTe 
been  eztremelj  well  Me  to  undentand  wbat  tbey 
meant ;  but  at  ibis  moment,  unless  tbey  were  uttered 
prospeotiTelyy  or  propbetleally,  be  could  not  undentand 
tbem  at  all,  and  bis  looks  probably  expressed  this,  for 
Mrs.  Sheibouine  presently  added,  '  Oh !  you  do  not 
eomprebend  me !  Alas  !  alas !  you  guess  not  what  I 
mean  I" 

It  was  not  easy  to  g^ess  what  Mrs.  Sherboume 
meant.  It  indeed  transcends  all  imagination ;  yet 
we  are  assared,  in  a  foot-note,  that  the  actual  scene 
is  modelled  on  one  that  recently  passed  in  Paris 
between  a  publisher  and  an  authoress.  Mr.  March- 
mont,  from  the  glimpses  he  obtains  of  the  work, 
becomes  more  and  more  desirous  of  purchasing, 
but  fears  aetbns  for  libeL  He  b  reassured  on  this 
head,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lady,  who  contrives 
to  say  and  insinuate  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and 
yet  steer  clear  of  law ;  and  the  negotiation  proceeds. 

There  is  but  one  clause  which  proves  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  publisher ;  no  part  of  the  memoirs 
can  appear  until  after  the  death  of  the  fair  author, 
and  Marchmont  remarks  to  her — 

^  Yon  must  be  aware  that  at  your  age  this  condition 
must  reduce  the  saleable  value  of  the  work  to  less  than 
a  tenth  of  what  I  might  be  tempted  to  give,  were  I  pri- 
vileged to  put  the  first  part  of  it  into  The  Eegenerator 
of  next  month.'* 

''Next  month!"  repeated  Mrs.  Sherboume,  with 
something  like  a  shudder,  while  her  countenance,  sud- 
denly losing  its  gay  and  animated  expression,  assumed 
au  aspect  c?  the  deepest  melancholy.  "  Next  month  i — 
A]\!  That  is  sudden.'* 

"  Nay,  it  would  suit  me  very  nearly  as  well  if  I  could 
have  it  by  the  month  after.  But  that  is  very  different, 
you  know,  from  putting  it  off  till  after  your  death.** 

Mrs.  Sherboume  sighed  heavily,  and  once  more  shook 
her  bead.  ''Alas  I**  she  murmured,  "You  know  not 
wbat  yon  say  !  Before  another  montii  shall  have  began, 
and  ended  its  course,  Mr.  Marchmont,  this  Uttle  eaiSbly 
tabernacle  of  a  soul  too  mighty  for  it,  will  lay  down  to 
rest  in  its  early  grave  for  ever,  and  for  ever  !" 

"  What  in  God's  name  can  you  mean,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Sherboume  1**  said  her  companion,  staring  at  her;  "  Yon 
really  appear  to  me  to  be  as  likely  to  live  as  I  am.** 

"  Nature  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  opinion;  for 
tmly  she  is  at  work  withhi  me,  as  if  she  had  no  notion 
of  the  event  which  Fate  sits  smiling  at.  WiU  you  deny, 
sir,  that  will — ay,  woman's  will — ^may  be  stronger  than 
nature  1  ** 

"  My  dear  madam,  wbat  do  you  mean  1  You  cannot 
surely  intend  to  destroy  yourself  I  **  said  Mr.  Marchmont, 
really  looking  a  little  terrified  without  any  acting  at  all. 

"  Why  not  1**  retnmed  Mrs.  Sherboume,  in  the  oslm, 
qniet  voice  of  philosophy.  "  Why  not,  my  good  sir  ! 
Tell  me,  why  not  1  *' 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  so  horrible  an  idea  in 
yonr  bead  I — But,  no,  it  is  impossible !  Yon  are  not  in 
earnest,  Mrs.  Sherboume  !** 

"  In  my  head,  in  my  heart,  in  my  very  soul,  and  in 
that  souFs  master,  my  indomitable  will !"  replied  Mrs. 
Sherboume,  with  very  sublime  solemnity.  "  Marchmont, 
you  know  me  not  I  Never,  so  help  me,  my  good  wit, 
and  the  next  draggist's  shop,—- never  will  I  live  a  coward 
ia  my  own  esteem,  when  death  appears  to  me  a  better 
boon  than  life;  No, Marchmont, not  for  an  hour  !" 

"  The  thought  is  a  sublime  one,  my  charming  fHend, 
and  were  you  other  than  what  you  are,  I  could  not 
choose  but  admire  it.  But  in  your  case,  dear  lovely 
Mrs.  Sherboume,  the  idea  is  not  to  be  home.  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  why  should  you  kill  yourself  I  Why  should 
so  terrible  an  idea  find  place  in  your  bosom  I" 

"  Simply,  good  fHend,  because  I  am  weary  of  life.  I 
have  roamed  ft!om  clime  to  clime,  and — ^wherefore  diould 
I  make  a  secret  of  it,  when  it  is  all  written  here,  (laying 
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her  band  upon  her  mannseript,)  from  passion  to  passion 
— ^from  peace  to  turmoil — and  from  joy  to  woe.  I  have 
tried  all  things,  Marchmont,  and  aU  things  that  I  have 
touched  upon  have  returned  an  empty  hollow  sound, 
sadly  unlike  the  music  that  I  sought." 

Marchmont,  in  short,  is  fairly  bit ;  and  at  last, 
after  sentiment  is  exhausted,  he  abruptly  cries — 

"  It  is  almost  orael  of  you,  Mrs.  Sherboume,  to  make 
me  hate  my  own  honesty;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie,  when  a  question  is  put  to  me  so  directly.  Yes,  it 
is  quite  tme,  madam,  and  I  grieve  firom  my  soul  to  say  it, 
--it  is  quite  trae  that  I  would  give  a  higher  price  for  a 
work  so  brought  to  a  conclusion,  than  for  the  same  work 
finished  under  other  circumstances."  And  having  thus 
spoken,  Mr.  Marchmont  sat  very  gloomily  looking  upon 
the  carpet,  with  bis  brows  knit,  and  his  arms  folded,  as 
if  he  was  very  unhappy  indeed. 

"With  my  last  breath  shall  my  spirit  bless  you, 
Marchmont!"  said  Mrs.  Sherboume  in  reply.  "You 
have  proved  yourself  to  be  the  noble  being  I  have  here- 
tofbre  been  taught  to  think  you.  It  is  now  proper  that 
I  should  let  you  know  that  I  have  already  settled  every- 
thing. Of  course  you  pledge  me  your  most  sacred  word 
that  all  which  now  passes  between  us  is  under  the  most 
solemn  seal  of  secrecy." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Marchmont  gloomily. 

"  Then  of  course,  my  dear,  my  best,  my  latest  friend, 
I  can  have  no  ftirther  reserve  with  you — ^nor  you  with 
me.  The  evbi«t  is  fixed,  immutably  fixed,  Marchmont, 
to  take  place  on  the  27th  of  September.  Reasons,  which 
you  will  understand  when  you  come  to  read  my  manu- 
script, have  led  me  to  fix  that  day.  O  Heavens !  It 
will  be  the  happiest  I  have  known  for  years  !  No  day 
will  pass,  till  its  arrival,  Marchmont,  without  my  adding 
something  to  this  chequered  record.  Oh !  it  is  a  mosaic, 
made  up  of  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  my  much  rain- 
bowed  life  !  There  is  gloom  herein,  black  as  the  dim- 
most  smoke  of  hell,  my  friend;  but  there  are  tints  too, 
bright  as  the  glowing  glory  of  a  seraph's  wing,  where 
sunbeams  blend  with  dew  I  ** 

There  was  some^ng  in  the  cadence  of  this  speech  so 
exceedin^y  touching,  that  Mr.  Marchmont  was  actually 
obliged  to  cover  bis  fkce  with  both  his  hands,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  emotion.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  very 
hard  heart  that  could  have  remained  untouched  by  it. 

"  Now  then,  to  conclude  this  trying  interriew,'*  she  re- 
sumed in  accents  more  prosaic, "  Now  then,  tell  me,  Mr. 
Marchmont,  what  sum  you  will  be  willing  to  give  me 
immediately  by  cheque,  <m  aecouni — and  tell  me  also  for 
what  additional  sum  you  will  engage  to  account  to  any 
friend  I  may  appoint  to  receive  it  when  aU  is  over." 

The  internal  calculations  which  took  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  Regenerator  before  he  could  answer  this  question 
were  of  a  homely  accunte  kind,  which  would  fall  but 
uncouthly  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  after  perusing  the 
foregoing  truly  touching  scene.  Neither  can  the  answer 
which  he  ultimately  gave  be  fisirly  considered  as  matter 
of  legitimate  history.  Snflice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
a  cheque  was  given,  and  that  the  parties  separated,  mu- 
tually satisfied  by  the  result  of  their  very  intereBtin|( 
interview. 

Mrs.  Sherboume  in  the  meanwhile,  having 
learned  that  Charles  Chesterfield  has  been  left  a 
legacy  ^of  some  thousand  pounds,  which  he  will 
receive  on  coming  of  age,  contrives  to  inveigle  him 
into  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  and  manages 
to  work  a  great  many  presents  out  of  him.  After 
using  many  manoeuvres,  and  enduring  much  hu- 
miliation in  getting  her  play  produced — artifices 
even  more  degrading  than  those  we  have  seen,  as 
she  has  for  a  patron  a  mysterious  Duke,  who  com- 
mands the  manager  to  bring  it  out — ^it  is  damned. 
Yet  she  continues  to  play  her  own  part  as  dexte- 
rously as  ever. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  given  her  the  ehepie  for 
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value,  only  to  be  employed  after  the  fatal  27th  of 
September,  meanwhile  paid  her  frequent^  watchful 
yifiita.    It  was  necessary  that  he 

Shonld  percelTo  that  she  was  gradnally  and  gloomily 
approaching  day  by  day  to  the  moment  that  was  to  be 
tor  her  **  the  end  of  all  here,*'  when,  by  the  unflinching 
action  of  her  steadfiMt  will  and  ready  hand,  she  shonld 
^  put  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  place  in  his  hands  the 
marketable  commodity  of  a  gay  life's  record,  with  the 
piquant  blasphemy  of  self-destruction  at  the  end  of  it. 

To  Chesterfield,  whose  risits  were  not  only  f^quent, 
but  daily,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  show  herself  full 
of  life  and  lore,  of  hope  and  joy — with  no  other  malady 
than  the  sweet  torment  caught  fh>m  Cupid's  dart,  and 
no  deeper  sorrow  than  his  caresses  could  assuage  and 
his  devotion  cure.  From  *'  her  dear  Public,"  and  her 
friends  at  large,  both  these  states  of  mind  were  to  be 
concealed  with  quite  as  much  care  as  they  were  respec- 
tiTely  to  be  exhibited  to  the  individuals  already  men- 
tioned; yet  all  these  seemingly  incompatible  duties  she 
performed  regularly,  steadily,  and  effectually,  without 
eyen  permitting  either  to  interfere  with  the  others. 

If  by  some  mcU-^-propos  accident,  absolutely  unavoid- 
able, Mr.  Marchmont  and  Charles  met  at  her  lodgings, 
she  contrived  to  make  each  feel,  without  any  mixture  of 
doubt  on  the  subject,  that  she  most  heartily  wished  the 
other  away.  When  she  smiled  and  spoke  with  gentle 
gaiety  to  Chesterfield,  Marchmont  immediately  compre- 
hended that  she  was  exerting  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  resolution  in  order  to  conceal  from  him  the 
inward  darkness  of  her  melancholy  death-desiring  soul; 
and  when  she  permitted  a  glance,  gloomy  as  a  midnight 
storm,  to  darken  her  fkir  face  as  she  looked  at  her  lite- 
rary executor,  her  youthAil  lover  sympathised  with  the 
unconquerable  feeling  which  made  her  deem  any  inter- 
ruption to  a  tiu  a  tete  with  himself,  intolerable. 

If,  as  it  often  happened,  she  found  herself  en  face  to 
both,  and  to  an  admiring  circle  besides,  she  varied  her 
trickery  from  vivacity,  which,  while  it  enchanted  the 
crowd,  caused  secret  admiration  at  her  extraordinary 
self-control  in  her  two  initiated  friends — to  a  languor, 
which,  though  it  made  her  recline  with  eyes  half  shut, 
and  a  flaoon  at  her  nose,  permitted  her  to  assume  every 
possible  position  by  which  a  foot,  a  hand,  and  a  world 
of  drooping  ringlets,  could  be  best  displayed;  and  at  the 
•same  time  it  gave  occasion  to  the  most  satisfactory  com- 
mentaries in  the  minds  of  those  more  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  feelings  so  evidently  overpowering  to 
her. 

But  Mr.  Marchmont  could  not  wait  for  ever. 
One  morning  he  went  to  the  cell  of  the  self-con- 
demned in  Mount  Street. 

Bin.  Sherboume,notwith6tanding  her  mortuary  state  of 
mind,  was  littie  ofaanged  in  dresi  or  manner  since  we  last 
parted  from  her.  The  entire  collection  of  her  various 
charms  was  as  much  at  her  command  as  ever ;  nevertheless 
when  Mr.  Marchmont  entered,  the  only  one  of  iJl  the 
enchanting  throng  permitted  to  appear  was  gentle,  de- 
sponding langnor.  The  delicate  left  hsnd  hung  listlessly  by 
Mr  side,  while  the  delicate  right  hand  held  a  pen  snspend- 
ed  over  a  sheet  of  half-covered  paper,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
inspiration  that  should  set  it  in  motion.  Her  large  eyes 
were  raised  to  greet  him,  but  then  fell  again  as  if  the 
very  lids  songht  repose,  while  her  very  ringlets  seemed 
to  droop  in  sorrow,  and  her  drapery  too,  carelessly  ar- 
ranged, evidently  snared  the  same  species  of  desponding 
listlessness  which  pervaded  her  whole  appearance.  She 
intended  to  look  like  a  lily  on  a  broken  stalk,— and  per> 
haps  she  did. 

^  I  hope  yon  are  better  to-day  in  health  and  spirits, 
Mrs.  Sherboume  !"  said  the  Regenerator,  who,  having 
determined  immediately  to  print  her  Memoirs  in  weekly 
numbers,  began  to  fear  that  the  promised  catastrophe 
would  be  delayed  longer  than  might  be  convenient,  and 
that  it  was  high  time  to  inquire  about  it. 

^  Better? — Yes,  much  better.  Mi.  Marchmont.  Bet- 
ter by  the  hours  that  I  have  drawn  nearer  to  my  longed- 
for  end  V' 


^  You  still  go  on  writing  I  see.  If  yon  leiUj  pent- 
vera  in  your  shocking  intention,  my  deir  Mil.  ^ba- 
bourne,  it  is  extraordinary  that  you  should  have  straigtk 
and  spirits  for  it,*'  said  the  parehaser  of  her  Meamn, 
lookfa^^  at  her  with  rather  a  saspioiova  glsaee. 

**  1  have  yet  aa  objeot  fbr  which  to  me  a  f^  imb 
longer,"  she  replied.  ^  In  preparing  for  the  svtnt  wUd 
is  about  to  come  upon  me,  and  dividing  paptn  wUeh  I 
wish  to  destroy,  from  others  that  may  perhaps  proTe  it 
some  interest  when  I  am  no  more,  I  chanced  to  li^ 
upon  a  correspondence  between  myself  and  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  that  peculiarly  interesting  trannctios 
which  took  place  some  years  ago  between  a  oertsia  lord 
and  lady  whose  adventures  I  think  never  will  be  forgot- 
ten while  the  language  lasts.  Every  letter  of  \h»  whok 
series  is  preserved.  They  are  full  of  piquant  aoecdotci^ 
and  my  object  is  to  incorporate  the  whole  into  thfl  bit- 
rative  of  my  own  eventfm  lifb. — You  know  these  nanei, 
Mr.  Marchmont!" 

Mrs.  Sherboume  languidly,  and  as  if  by  a  strng 
effort,  turned  towards  him  the  unfinished  pa^  ud 
pointed  to  the  words  he  was  to  read,  though  her  deliaU 
fingers  trembled  as  she  did  so. 

**  Know  them!  Egad,  their  names,  at  least,  ti«  do 
great  mystery.  Yon  are  quite  right,  Bfra.  Sherbooit, 
if  you  can  bring  out  anythmg  new  on  that  suljict,  ati 
to  omit  it.    It  will  be  a  great  addition." 

^  It  is  agony  to  me  now,  to  labour  at  anytlufig.  But 
there  is  a  poor  old  wonuu,  who  nursed  my  sickly  'oAnej, 
fbr  whom  I  am  determined  to  make  a  small  som  bcfaf 
my  lips  open  to  receive  what  fools  call  poison,  but  vlkl 
I  call  peace.  If  you  will  pay  me  for  theae  pages  pn 
shall  have  them,  Marchmont.  I  have  no  earthly  tribs- 
nal  to  fear,  and  therefore  I  have  written  boldly,  Tk 
pages  on  this  subject  I  know  are  worth  their  wti^  is 
gold.    What  will  you  give  me  for  them  t" 

<"  We  will  talk  of  that  presently,  Mrs.  Shnboam," 
replied  the  Regenerator.  **  But  I  want  yon  to  ezpliii 
to  me.  why  you,  in  your  very  peculiar  aad  melaadwlr 
situation,  should  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  cw- 
respondence  with  a  young  fallow  like  Charies  CMir* 
field.    What  can  be  your  motive  finr  it  t" 

''He  has  made  yon  his  confidant,  has  kef  ettbiac^ 
the  lady  with  sadden  eneigy,  and  losing  in  aa  ioitui 
every  trace  of  languor.  ^  A  pretty  pnppy»  in^  be  t  Bit 
if  yon  are  his  friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  MaTrhioeat,  bi 
pleased  to  tell  him  that  I  have  not  done  with  bin  vi, 
and  that  if  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  come  to  as  i■B^ 
diately.  His  doing  so  may  save  him  from  the  msst  itol 
exposure  and  dishonour." 

*<  What  am  I  to  think,  ^frs.  Sierbonne,  of  this  hhI- 
den  change  of  manner  t  Of  this  explicit  avowal  of  fi«r 
interest  in  one  so  very  little  fitted  to  be  in  your  enfi* 
deuce  at  this  awfVil  period  ?  Giaoioas  heaven  T  bf  ex- 
claimed, looking  earnestly  in  her  face  ;  "  havfe  1  bMt 
fboled  out  of  mv  money !  are  you  suddenly  Mh  JW 
senses,  madam  f  or  do  yon  really  ait  there  to  laii|k  at 
me!" 

The  Ukdy  burst  forth  at  these  wards  into  a  vabenet^ 
but  well  arranged  paroxysm  of  lan^ter ;  aad  Ae  hM 
not  looked  more  enchanting  for  years,  fbr  this  «m 
one  of  the  preUiest  things  ahe  did,  ifisplayiac  bcrtw 
teeth,  and  permitting  sundry  capridons  inToIatioBi « 
person,  all  of  which  displayed  advaatageooily  soBi  ^ 
vourite  grace. 

The  Regenerator  was  perfectly  overpowered  hj  k» 
indignation,  and  it  was  some  time  befbre  he  wM  r^ 
cover  himself  sufficiently  to  speak  l  bat  at  toagth  m 
said,  << Madam !  this  is  swindling.  Are  fM  awintf 
it  t  Are  you  awaie  of  the  pains  and  penalties  attsM 
by  the  law  to  the  act  of  laising  aonay  andw  fhiM  f^ 
tenoea !    Are  you  awaie  of  it  1" 

'*  My  dear  sir,"  replied  ttie  lady  in  the  sveeleit  i^ 
cents  possible,  and  retaining  no  more  of  her  eAas^ 
merriment  than  was  expressed  in  a  moat  cbsnuaf 
smile—"  My  dear  Mr.  Marchmont  do  you  btead  to  p 
to  law  with  me,  in  case  I  shonld  happeu  to  dealiao  m- 
ing  myself  t" 

The  Regenerator  rose  ttom  his  ehatr,  natebad  w 
hat,  gave  her  one  look  of  extiaerdlnary.elo^SDca)  *»' 
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rashed  out  of  the  house  without  even  pausing  to  close 
the  door  behind  him. 

This  is  the  dimax  of  the  art  of  puhlication  on 
an  author  8  part.  Mrs.  Sherboume  merits  to  have 
her  memory  toasted  with  that  of  Napoleon  for  hay- 
ing done  a  bookseller. 

From  the  lectures  with  which  the  oracle  of  the 
Regenerator  indoctzinates  his  pupil  and  proteg^ 
Chesterfield,  the  entire  secrets  of  modem  success- 
fol  authorship  may  be  learned.  All  literature  is 
now  comprehended  in  two  grand  divimonsy  the 
tramcendentai  and  the  burlesque.  So  said  Mr. 
Marchmont ;  and  Chesterfield,  who  placed  all  his 
glory  in  being  allowed  to  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  JReffeneraiorf  modestly  requested  for  a  specimen 
of  excellence  in  each  of  these  styles.  The  Tran^ 
icendenUd  he  obtains  in  form  of  a  desperate  tale, 
entitled  DetpenUion^  in  the  Ainsworth  and  Dickens 
style,  which  contains  a  copious  admixture  of  the 
hwrleaque^  the  one  style  heightening  the  eficct  of  the 
other.  The  secret  of  the  burlesque  is  yery  success- 
fully shown  by  a  pretty,  light,  and  graceful  pro- 
logue, which  Chesterfidid  has  written  groHi  for 
Mrs.  93ierboume's  play,  being  turned  into  it,  by  the 
simple  process  of  changing  dl  the  V8  into  W9y  and 
vice  ven&y  and  by  sinldng  the  aspirates,  and  sup- 
plying superfluous  A V.    Marchmont  says — 

^  Your  prologue,  in  the  state  you  gave  it  to  me,  could 
have  produced  no  possible  effsot,  except  setting  the  good 
people  to  sleep  before  their  time,  which  would  not  have 
been  fair,  you  know,  to  Mrs.  Sherboume.  But  if  dis- 
tinctly delivered  as  I  have  left  it,  having  merely  trans- 
posed every  'c  and  «  throughout  Uie  four  stanzas,  and 
managed  the  aspirates  aoeording  to  the  lavrs  of  modem 
wit,  the  effect,  as  you  will  see,  vrill  be  electrical.  No- 
body can  stand  it.  The  young,  the  old,  the  crave,  the 
gay,  all  yield  together  to  the  mysterious  tpm  (forgive 
the  pun)  produced  by  this  mode  of  writing.  Yet  it  is  a 
very  simple  operation.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary 
for  you  repeatedly  to  note  the  ikct,  before  you  can  be 
able  to  conceive  it." 

Chesterfield  could  not  be  made  all  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  mighty  tpeUy  which  produces  such 
effects.    At  a  subsequent  interview  he  says— 

^  Shall  I  confess  to  you,  that  even  now  I  do  liot  well 


understand  the  reason  of  your  altering  the  spelling  of 
my  lines.    Why  does  every  body  eigoy  it  so  much  1" 

*^  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  yourself  taste  the  ex- 
quisite burlesque!"  demanded  Marchmont,  looking  at 
him  with  genuine  astonishment. 

**  I  perceive  that  the  words  so  pronounced  sound  very 
strangely,  but  they  might  be  made  to  sound  more  strange- 
ly still,  if  more  letters  were  changed,"  observed  Charles. 

*^  Egad,  that's  very  troe,  boy,  and  I  don't  know  but 
we  might  make  some  use  of  it— -but  it  must  be  in  a  totally 
different  manner.  This,  you  see,  is  genmne  London  lingo. 
The  manner,  you  know,  in  whidi  ^  very  lowest  of  ttie 
people  talk  in  the  streets." 

*<  Is  it  indeed  I"  said  Charles. 

**  To  be  sure  it  is.  Didn't  you  know  that  V*  retuned 
Mr.  Marchmont,  in  a  tone  of  considerable  eontempt. 

*^  I  had  no  idea  of  it,  sir.  You  know  I  have  never 
been  in  London  before,  and  as  yet  I  have  walked  very 
little  in  the  streets.  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  added  the 
young  man,  musingly,  ''that  this  species  of  compositiOB 
is  intended  wholly  fbr  London  t" 

''Nonsense!  That's  utter  nonsense,  Chesterfield.  The 
whole  world  must  leam  the  cockney  tongue,  if  they  do 
not  Imow  it  already.  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  cock- 
ney slang,  and  coclmey  pronunciation  is  the  very  essenee^ 
the  very  marrow,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  English  wit  at 
the  present  day ;  and  if  yon  don't  tuderstand  it,  you  must 
leam  to  understand  it ;  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  musi 
learo  to  like  it ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  make  use  of  it,  you 
may  just  shut  up  shop  and  run  away." 

"  I  will  leam  it,  I  will  like  it,  and  I  wiU  make  use  Of 
it,"  exclaimed  Charles,  eagerly. 

Wehayetheauthorityof  the  ''Quarterly  Review" 
for  saying  that  the  greatest  admirers  of  this  sort 
of  UnffOy  and  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  that  um 
it,  are  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  who  soar  abote 
the  vulgar  trammels  and  strait-lacing  of  middle^life 
society.  This  should  satisfy  Mrs.  TroUope,  who  is 
a  great  stickler  for  social  order,  of  the  propriety 
and  legitimacy  of  cockney  slang  and  of  the  style 
of  the  slang-whangers. 

The  reader  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  tone  of 
this  production  from  these  extracts  than  from  any** 
thing  we  can  say.  The  satire  is  free  and  unspar- 
ing, and  far,  we  fear,  from  being  whoUy  nncidled 
for,  whether  as  respects  editors,  critics,  publishers, 
or  authors.  Yet  is  the  novel  anything  bat  fair  as 
a  general  picture  of  those  classes ;  and,  from  its 
very  structure  and  object^  an  acrid  pvoduetion. 
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While  fools  and  rogues  may  safely  write. 
In  serrile  praise  and  sland'rons  spite. 
Aught  that  o*etshadowB  Reason's  lis^t 

And  darkens  Hope — 
Till  mani  e'en  here,  in  hellish  night 

His  way  shall  grope; 

The  mimsters  of  Famine's  reign 

Rake  up  old  statutes,  that  would  cluun* 

Our  last  immortal  poet's  strain 

In  the  mute  cell, 
Wherein  new  laws  hare  lately  lain 

The  "  dustman's  bell." 

Were  human  hearts  all  dead  and  cold 
As  those  judicial  robes  enfold, 
And  barren  as  the  "  legal"  mould 

In  which  they  delve  ; 
Or  dead  to  love-Hsave  love  of  gold — 

Like  many  a  "twelve:" 


The  poet's  light  might  well  be  hid. 
By  the  law's  useless  pyramid^ — 
Reared  o'er  Cormption's  coffin-lid, 

By  children  true ; 
To  sanction  with  the  wrongs  lu  did 

All  they  can  do  ! 

But  'tis  not  BO !— the  voice  of  song 
Is  yet  too  musical  and  strong. 
For  Falsehood  and  fiimiliar  Wrong 

Unmoved  to  hear  ^— 
And  the  disguise  they've  worn  so  long 

They  trembling  wea 

What»  though  the  light  of  morning  Ug 

Beneath  the  Orient's  purple  crags. 

Do  these  silk-gowned  and  surpliced  hags, 

WhoM  night  is  done, 
Expect,  with  their  few  fluttering  rags. 

To  hide  the  son !     L.  D. 
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BT  JOHN  BOWBINO. 


PART  XI. 

DUMONT,  ROMILLY,  LORD  SHELBURNE,  AND  OTHER  CELEBRATED 

CONTEMPORARIES. 


Bbntham  reached  Crichef  in  Febmaiy  1786,  and 
left  it  in  October  or  November  1787.  He  says,  **  I 
stole  ont  of  the  Russian  dominions.  There  was  no 
harm  in  my  stealing  out ;  but  there  was  consider- 
able harm  in  m j  stealing  out  with  me  a  Swede, 
who  represented  himself  to  be  of  noble  blood.  He 
wrote  an  admirable  hand,  and  spoke  seven  or  eight 
languages :  having  been  two  years  in  the  English 
service,  he  was  perfectly  master  of  English.  He 
had  presented  himself  to  me  in  my  brother's  ab- 
sence, soliciting  employment.  He  had  married  a 
Polish  lady  of  rank,  but  how  they  lived  I  know 
not."  He  was,  however,  delighted  to  be  taken 
into  service,  and  Bentham  employed  him  in  copying. 
Seeing  his  capacity.  Sir  Samuel,  on  his  return,  made 
the  Swede  a  seijeant,  and,  of  course,  enrolled  him, 
and  gave  himauniform.  When  Bentham  got  weary 
of  his  exile  and  wished  to  get  away— distant  IfiOO 
miles  from  any  port-— he  could  not  accomplish  it^ 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  languages  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  had  to  pass ;  so  he  determined, 
at  all  risks,  to  take  the  polyglot  Swede  with  him 
as  a  servant^ — and  that  witiiout  leave,  as  leave 
could  not  be  obtained.  Bentham  consulted  Gene- 
ral Bander,  who  warned  him  of  the  perils  to  which 
he  would  expose  the  Swede  and  himself,  and  of 
the  heavy  character  of  the  offence  should  it  be  dis- 
covered. But  Bentham  had  other  perplexities, — 
and  among  them,  not  the  least,  was  the  want  of  mo- 
ney,— so  he  sold  off  a  second-hand  chariot  which  he 
had  sent  from  England  to  his  brother,  and  his 
brother  never  used ;  and  engaged  the  Swede  who, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  linguist^  was  a 
still  greater  liar :  however,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  escape  from  barbarous  Russia  tocivilized  Europe, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  Bentham's  de- 
parture offered  him.  At  Crichef  money  was  not 
among  obtainable  things ;  and  the  resources  which 
Bentham  had  spent  in  coming,  and  which  had 
been  provided  principally  by  his  unde,  were  not  to 
be  replenished. 

The  Swedish  seijeant  wore,  of  course,  a  Ser- 
jeant's uniform ;  but  when  Bentham  had  to  ask  a 
passport  for  his  Liudi  (or  follower,)  the  business 
was  to  destroy  the  Serjeant's  identity ;  and  a  coat 
was  found  with  abroad  edging — finery  which  both 
the  Benthams  had  worn  in  turn.  They  started  i^m 
Zadobras  in  a  kibitka  made  for  the  journey.  It 
had  a  mattress  covered  with  leather  prepared  at 
the  tannery,  but  very  offsusive  from  the  strong 
odour  of  the  birchwood  bark.  However,  in  thb 
lay  Bentham,  covered  with  a  couple  of  Turkish 
shawls,  which  he  had  bought  at  Constantinople. 
The  tanner  in  chief  was  an  English  Quaker; 
and  his  wife  (a  Quakeress)  kindly  prepared  the 
only  food  the  travellers  had  for  their  journey, 
except  when   they  reached   a  town.     Part  of 


the  supply  Bentham  found  so  delidoiu,  that,  in- 
stead of  consuming  it,  he  brought  it  as  preaents  to 
his  Mends  in  Enghmd.  It  was  a  oompoond  of 
honey  and  apples,  of  the  consistency  of  a  rusk — 
the  apples  of  which  it  was  made  having  been 
brought  from  Kiev.  The  apprehenAon  of  being 
stopped  was  constantly  haunting  Bentham ;  andthe 
journey  was  performed  with  perpetual  tiepidati<8i, 
until  tiiey  passed  the  Polish  frontier ;  and  divers 
discoveries  of  the  mendacious  propensities  of  hb 
Swedish  companion  did  not  add  to  his  oomforti;. 
Bentham  was  both  cheated  and  robbed  in  his  pnh 


Bentham  stopped  at  Warsaw,  intending  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  King  Stanislaus,  whose  correspondent  be 
had  been,  through  Lind,  tiie  king's  agent  in  ISasg- 
land.  But  bashfulness  and  gloominess  interfered. 
He  stayed  a  week  at  Warsaw,  and  saw  nobodv. 
He  called  on  the  British  minister,  and  not  findi^ 
him  at  home  did  not  repeat  his  vifflt. 

At  Berlin  he  was  in  somewhat  better  spixiti^  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  Idn^s 
physician.  Brown  was  an  idolater  of  Soott,  die 
present  Lord  Eldon,  whom  Bentham  hated  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  to  his  benevolent  nature  to 
considering  him  the  mightiest  and  most 
vous  of  all  the  opponents  of  law  reform. 

Chemistry  was  a  favourite  study  of  Bentham's.  In 
1783  he  had  translated  ^  Bergman's  Essay  on  the 
Usefulness  of  Chemistry  ;"*  and  he  mustered  up 
courage  enough  to  call  on  Klaproth,  who  was  then 
living  there  in  very  handsome  style.  So  little  was 
Bentham's  name  or  writings  known  at  this  time, 
that  he  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Bentham^  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  fortune.  He  had  aomething 
to  recommend  him  to  Klaproth,  for  he  brought  a 
specimen  of  asbestos  of  remarkable  beauty— ntf  a 
green  colour,  divided  into  filaments  of  ineonociT- 
able  fineness. 

''At  the  Hague,"  he  says,  ''I  dined  with  Sir 
James  Harris,  where  I  went  with  the  son  of  the 
lickspittle  to  ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle^  who  was  the 
dirtiest  fellow  I  ever  heard  of,  and  when  at  sdiooi 
we  used  to  shut  the  doors  against  him.  Sir  James 
wanted  to  introduce  me  to  the  Stadtholder ;  but  he 
was  a  foolish  fellow,  and  I  should  only  have  stared 
at  one  who  would  only  have  stared  at  me. 

*'  At  Hanover,'*  said  Bentham,  **  I  was  amused 
by  the  picture  of  ihe  Duke  of  York  (apt  iDustia- 
tion  of  royalty !)  pulling  lus  fool's  nose  befbfe  the 
whole  Court. 

"  In  Holland,  I  was  very  much  scandalised  at 
seeing  men  and  maidens  proclaiming  th^  fart 
(^lust  is  the  word  for  pleasure — as  lust>huia^  pies- 
sure-house;  lust-garden,  pleasure-garden.)" 

*  Morray,  1783. 
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I  extract  what  foUowa,  from  Bentham's  remini- 
flcences  of  persons  of  celebrity  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  at  about  thb  period : — 

**  Baron  Massares  was  an  honest  fellow,  who  re- 
sisted Lord  Mansfield's  projects  for  establishing 
despotism  in  Canada.  He  occupied  himself  in 
mathematical  calculations  to  pay  the  national  debt, 
&nd  a  good  deal  about  Canadian  affiftirs.  There 
was  a  sort  of  simplicity  about  him,  which  I  once 
quizzed,  and  then  repented.  I  had  not  studied  the 
Deontological  principle  as  I  have  studied  it  since. 

**  In  1788, 1  belonged  to  a  Club,  where  we  had  a 
frugal  supper  together,  the  guests  consisting  of  For- 
dyce,  John  Hunter,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Solander, 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  Mill  the  architect,  Ramsden  the 
instrument  maker.  Cummin  the  watchmaker, — 
and  we  talked  oyer  the  news  :  there  was  nothing  of 
form.  It  was  rather  uncomfortable  for  me,  as  I 
could  add  nothing  to  the  interest  of  the  Club.  For- 
dyoe,  when  he  introduced  me,  communicated  to 
nobody  his  opinion  of  me,  which  was  high.  He 
fancied  he  ^ould  see  me  Master  of  the  RoUs. 
When  my  brother  sent  me  a  quantity  of  stuffed 
birds  from  Russia,  Hunter  fell  in  love  with  a  huge 
box,  and  when  he  had  performed  some  operation, 
he  took  the  box  as  his  fee.  Mrs.  Ramsden  was  a 
clever  woman,  the  sister  of  Dolland." 

Of  the  Fordyces,  Bentham  said  on  another  occa- 
sion,— ^I  think  George  Fordyoe  had  twenty  uncles 
by  ihe  &ther  s  side.    The  head  of  the  family  had 
some  great  place  under  Government.    He  was  too 
grand  a  personage  to  look  at  Dr.  George  Fordyoe. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  time  when  I  knew  him  first. 
His  laboratory  took  fire,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
exhibit  with  but  a  small  portable  furnace,  with  a 
few  vials  and  common  things.    He  had  acquired 
a  certain  celebrity.    He  was  a  member  of  a  Chess 
club  with  C.  J.  Fox.    He  had  no  conversation. 
What  he  said,  he  said  in  a  paradoxical  shape,  with 
a  silly  expression.    There  was  generally  a  good 
deal  that  was  true  with  a  little  bit  that  was  fidse. 
He  acquired  about  £10,000,  got  by  books,  lectur- 
ing, and  practice.  He  left  it  between  his  two  daugh- 
ters. My  brothermarriedone  of  them. — (Who  mar- 
ried the  other  daughter?  said  I)--Nobody  I   That's 
a  captions,  interrupting  question !    His  plan  was, 
that  the  youngest  ^ould  marry,  and  the  eldest  re- 
main witii  him ;  but  just  the  reverse  took  place. 
His  wife  was  clever  at  all  sorts  of  handyworks, 
botany,  &c. :  latterly  she  amused  herself  by  mak- 
ing coverlets  for  beds.    She  made  acres  of  them. 
He  had  one  son,  whose  loss  at  the  age  of  14  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him.    He  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  coldest  of  the  cold  Scotch.    He  approved,  he 
said,  of  every  atom  of  the  Introduction  to  Morals 
and  Legislation.    He  had  originality,  and  valued 
it  in  others.    In  my  love  of  Chemistry  it  would 
have  been  a  privil^e  for  me  had  Fordyce  pos- 
sessed a  chemical  apparatus.    I  should  have  been 
supremely  happy  to  have  known  anybody  who 
poflsessed  one.    My  chamber  was  spacious.    There 
was  a  grate,  and  over  the  grate  a  chimney-piece ; 
and  in  one  comer  a  closet  apart  to  hold  chemical 
things.    I  broke  a  hole  through  the  wall,  (it  was 
not  perceived,)  and  put  in  a  pane  of  glass  to  light 
my  closet. 


*^  Among  the  members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard Club,  to  which  I  belonged,  with  Dr.  John- 
son, was  Tasso  Hoole.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  John- 
son's lickspittles.  He  had,  I  think,  a  place  at  the 
East  India  House ;  and  got  money  by  plays  and 
translations,  which  he  got  people  to  subscribe  for. 
He  even  asked  me  for  subscriptions,  though  he 
lived  in  style — asked  me  who  lived  in  beggary ! 
He  got  me  to  subscribe ;  and  Chamberlain  Clark 
forced  him  to  give  back  the  money  again*  I  went 
once  to  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  plays. 

''I  knew  Lord  St.  Helens  through  my  brother, — ^he 
was  ambassador  at  Petersburg.  My  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  were  opposite  chambers  occupied  by 
Lord  St.  Helens'  elder  brother,  Fitzherbert,  who 
had  been  member  for  Derbyshire,  but  had  over- 
spent himself,  and  was  rather  in  bad  plight.  He 
married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Purvis,  respecting 
which  marriage  there  was  a  famous  suit.  Fitz- 
herbert and  I  had  been  schoolfellows  at  Westmin- 
ster, which  he  had  remembered,  but  I  had  forgot- 
ten ;  but  as  I  was  a  dwarfish  phenomenon,  this 
was  not  unnatural,  for  he  was  no  phenomenon ; 
and  there  was  some  intercourse  between  us.  Lord 
St.  Helens  was  extremely  intelligent.  He  frequent- 
ly attended  the  Privy-coimcil,  and  he  showed  me  an 
account  of  the  assassination  of  Paul  of  Russia. 

^^Fitzherbert  had  travelled  with  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  through  him,  I  believe,  he  got  his 
baronetcy.  I  was  once  asked  to  a  formal  dinner. 
There  came  in  a  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  English  ambasmdor  in  Paris.  He  sat 
down  to  the  harpsichord,  and  played  Marlbrook, 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  it  had  been  played  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  son  or  nephew  of  Andrew  Stone 
whom  we  read  of— for  he  was  a  personage.  We 
had  excellent  punch,  made  of  fine  spirits  which  had 
come  from  his  estate  in  Barbadoes.  Lord  St.  Helens 
was  sent  for  by  the  king  immediately  after  dinner, 
and  left  us.  There  was  also  a  French  refugee 
bishop." 

In  1788,  I  find  the  firtt  notice  of  Dumant^  to 
whom  RomiUy  had  sent  some  of  Bentham's  writ- 
ings. He  was  struck  with  their  originality  and 
their  power;  and  said  the  author  was  worUiy  to 
serve  ^e  cause  of  liberty.  The  MSS.  were  inFrenchy 
and  Dumont  offered  to  rewrite  portions,  and  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  whole.  He  calls 
himself  the  ^  unknown  friend"  CAmi  ine(mnu,J 

He  devoted  a  great  part  of  what  remained  of  his 
life  to  translating  the  works,  and  giving  legislative 
effect  to  the  opinions  of  Bentham,  in  Switzerland, 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  France,  through 
Mirabeau  his  friend,  and  in  some  sort  lus  pupil.  It 
was  through  Lord  Lansdowne  the  acquaintance 
was  cemented ;  and  I  find  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  Dumont's  aptitude  in  Lord  L.'s  let- 
ters. But  of  Mirabeau,  Lord  L.  had  a  very  mean 
opinion.  He  says  of  him, — ^  As  to  Count  Mira- 
beau,—I  always  looked  upon  our  friend  Romilly  as 
a  man  of  great  honour  and  discretion ;  but  I  have 
been  always  astonished  at  his  courage  in  risking  a 
connexion  with  such  a  man.  In  short,  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  you,  should  you  be  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  him,  but  it's  madness  to  hazard 
any  communication  with  him."    Mirabeau  seems. 
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howey^r,  to  hftve  beMi  very  inattentiye  to  Romilly's 
correspondenoe,  for  Bon^y  sayB  in  a  letter  to 
Bentham,  **  He  (Minbeau)  iiever  writee  to  me^  nor 
answers  my  letters." 

Dumont  first  communicate4  eziraote  from  Ben* 
tibam's  writings  to  the  <^  Ctmrrur  de  Provwce^^* 
and  writes  to  Bentbam  ^  ibat  the  papers  were 
thought  sonnd  and  useful,  and  had  been  well  re*» 
ceived."  **  Continue  your  course/'  he  says,  "  and 
mareh  courageously^  for  the  goal  is  in  yiew.  The 
sufirages  of  tiie  few  who  thinky  will  repay  you  for 
the  indifference  of  the  many — ^the  reputation  of 
one  book  prepares  the  way  for  another."  In  ano- 
ther letter  Dumont  says» — *^  In  the  name  of  your 
own  honour,  finish  what  you  bays  begun,  and  be 
not  diyerted  from  your  object.  You  are  young 
enough  for  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  Write  and 
bridle  my  wandering  opinions." 

The  intimacy  with  Romllly  became  more  actiye 
on  Bentham's  return  to  England,  It  had  been 
enffouS  with  the  *' Fragment."  <<  Geoige  Wilson 
brought  about  our  acquaintance.  I  knew  him  be- 
fore I  went  abroad,  and  we  dined  together  in  1784 
in  Chancery  Lane.  Our  acquaintance  had  not 
then  ripened  into  an  intimacy ;  but  on  my  return 
in  1788,  I  met  him  one  day  at  Lord  liinsdowne's, 
where  I  also  met  Dumont,  who  had  been  introduced 
there  during  my  absence.  Great  was  my  surprise^ 
and  a  most  agreeable  surprise  it  was,  to  meet  Ro- 
milly  at  Lord  lAusdowne's  table. 

^  Romilly's  father  was  a  jeweller.  He  was  of  a 
refugee  f ainily,  no  better  than  a  Huguenot.  There 
f?as  a  preacher  of  the  name,  I  think.  He  had  a 
brother  and  a  sister.  The  sister  is  the  mother  of 
Dr.Boget.  Thebrotherfsiled  in  business.  When 
I  first  knew  Romllly,  he  was  in  Gray's  Inn.  I 
remember  calling  on  him,  and  seeing  there  another 
man's  puss,  which  excited  my  concupiscence.  I 
was  very  amorous  of  the  puss,  for  the  puss  was  sin-* 
gularly  yirtuous  and  as  interesting  to  me  as  a  two- 
legged  creature.  Our  loye  for  pusses— our  mutual 
respect  for  animals — was  a  bond  of  union.  For 
pusses  and  mouses  we  had  both  of  us  great  kind* 
nets.  George  Wilson  had  a  disorder  which  kept 
him  two  months  to  his  couch.  The  mouset  used 
to  run  up  his  back  and  eat  the  powder  and  poma- 
tum from  his  hair.  They  used  also  to  run  up  my 
knees  when  I  went  to  see  him.  I  remember  they 
did  so  to  Lord  Glenberyie,  who  thought  it  odd. 

**  No  doubt  it  was  Romllly  who  mentioned  me  to 
Dumont.  Dumont  introduced  him  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Dumont  got  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  for 
whom  he  wrote  many  of  his  addresses  to  his  c<h 
m9tUm8.  He  talked  to  me  on  yarious  subjects,  and 
I  mentioned  my  papers  on  legislation.  He  ex- 
piessed  a  desire  to  see  them,  and,  haying  read  them, 
asked  me  to  aUow  him  to  use  them,  to  which  I 
consented.  I  gaye  him  the  Introduction,  which 
was  written  in  1781,  and  published  in  1780.  It 
stuck  for  eight  years,  in  consequence  of  the  cold- 
ness of  Lord  Camden,  and  Dunning ;  the  former  of 
whmn  said  to  Lord  Lansdowne  that  he  found  a  dif- 
fieoltT  in  understanding  it,  and  therefore  others 
would.  Afterwards,  however,  something  I  wrote 
made  a  strong  impression  in  my  fayour.  Lord 
I«ud«WM  was  intimately  eowieeted  with  Sir 


Eardley  Wilmot,  who  had  beeii  Chief  JoiUctof 
the  Common  Pleas.  Xhiring  Warren  HasUngB* 
trial,  there  was  a  curious  question  of  evidence: 
it  was  referred  to  me,  and  there  ww  s  gmt 
notion  meed  by  this  communication  of  my  ngs- 
city  on  thie  particular  matter.  My  yiew»  yen 
not  fayourable  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  yiewi;  for 
on  this  oocasbn  they  bore  agunst  Hastings,  aod 
he  took  the  side  of  Hastings  because  King  Geoige 
the  Third  had  taken  hie  aide.  Loid  Lans- 
downe referred  the  paper  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 
who  lauded  it  I  did  not  like  Sir  Eardlsy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  a  case  of  negro  alsTeir, 
when  he  gaye  damages  of  only  one  shiUing  in  fa- 
your of  the  negro,  and  wanted  to  reserye  the  poiot 
of  law.  I  thought  the  case  was  one  when  so 
much  injury  had  been  inflicted,  that  the  award  of 
one  shilling  excited  my  indignation ;— one  ahiQiDf 
for  a  man  torn  away  from  his  family,  andperiuj)! 
ruined  by  the  law  process  !** 

I  haye  exhibited  some  of  the  early  unpKsiioBi 
of  Bentbam  respecting  Lord  Shelbuzne.  Hiahter 
opinions  were  these :— - 

<^  Lord  Shelbume  had  a  way  of  talking  in  fits  ai^ 

starts.    His  mind  seemed  always  in  a  state  of  ^* 

tation  with  the  passion  of  ambition  and  the  desire 

of  splendour.    He  was  neyer  much  at  esse,  lor  he 

always  outran  the  constable,  and  inydyed  hiou^ 

monstrously  in  debt.    He  showed  me  his  rent  nO. 

There  was  an  enormous  sum  which  I  did  not  m- 

derstand :  it  was  so  much  due  to  his  erediton.  H« 

had  had  a  most  wretched  education,  and  a  &oIiiii 

father  and  mother,  of  whose  management  of  bin 

he  always  talked  with  horror.  When  I  onct  f^^ 
to  him  of  the  family  mausoleum,  he  refused  to  show 

it  to  me  (  fi)r  he  said  it  was  aasodated  with  mt\ 
disgraceful  recoUeotions*  His  fiather  gave  all  ^ 
property  he  could  to  a  younger  brotho^  Fitanw* 
rice,  amounting  to  jeiO,000  a-year.  The  Pettn 
had  been  Barons  of  some  place  (whose  nan»  U^ 
get)  for  four  and  twenty  generations,  Th«y  we» 
among  the  first  conquerors  of  Ireland,  He  did  n^ 
howeyer,  talk  m  the  pride  ctf  ancestry.  What  a- 
dears  his  memory  to  me  is,  ihat»  though  smbitiflit* 
of  rising,  he  was  desirous  of  lisiiigbynieaDBofthe 
people.  He  was  really  radically  di^osed ;  and  b 
witnessed  the  French  Reyolution  with  sineeR  d^ 
light.  He  had  quar?eUed  with  the  Whig  aiuio- 
cracy,  who  did  not  do  him  justice ;  eo  hehadt 
horror  of  the  dan,  and  looked  towards  than  "^ 
great  bitterness  of  feeling.  That  bitteiMi  did  lut 
break  out  in  words,  though  of  him  lA«F^heiMrt 
bitterly.  There  was  artUice  in  him,  but  ^P^ 
me  good  feelings.  His  head  was  not  dear.  H* 
felt  the  want  of  clsamess.  He  spoke  id  the  hoo* 
with  grace  and  dignity,  yet  he  uttered  npthingbot 
yague  generalities.  He  took  much  pains  teeoitf^ 
particular  men.  I  remember  going  with  him  « 
Warwick  castle  for  a  wedc.  There  came  •»» 
from  Birmingham,  a  man  Qf  great  emiMnfl^^^ 
he  had  sent  for,  to  get  all  manner  of  dstaikinrf- 
lation  to  some  branch  of  political  eeoiMNDJ*  ^ 
name,  I  think,  was  Qabbett,  and  he  wMantf"* 
facturer  of  oil  of  yitriol;  and  waa,  I heliew.  ,^ 
grandfather  of  Lady  Ronully,  with  whom  8«»^ 
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tMoama  acquainted  at  Bowood,  and  earned  on  the 
comtehip  tiieie.  I  heard  her  epoken  sUghtingly 
of  in  the  Bowood  £umly,  as  if  not  strong  in  under- 
standmg;  but  I  thought  her  understanding  both 
strong  and  sound." 

Some  of  Bentham's  eomspondenoe  of  this  period 
(1788)  with  Franooy  throws  light  upon  the  passions 
whieh  so  soon  broke  out  in  snch  ungoyemed  fory. 
One  letter  of  the  12th  November,  eays  :*-<^^  Our 
great  men  are  exasperating  the  nation  by  language 
which  cannot  but  make  them  unpopular.  One 
Grand  Seigneor^—and  what  is  worse,  one  of  the 
notables,— said  tiie  troc^  did  not  fire  on  the  peopk^ 
but  on^  on  thepopulae$y — a  distinction  with  which 
people  and  populace  are  sufficisntly  exasperated. 
Our  debates  are  earned  on  as  barbarously  as  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,-— our  national  character 
seems  opposed  to  sedate  deliberation.  We  have 
little  moderation  in  our  expresoons,  and  less  logic 
in  our  reasonings.  We  are  too  impetuous  and  too 
vain.  Eveiy  one  seeks  to  display  hia  talent 
(e9|)Hlf),-**nobody  seems  to  think  about  enforcing 
conviction.  As  If  we  had  not  enough  to  do  with 
a  few  great  and  grave  matters,  only  think  of 
Neekai's  submitting  to  the  Assembly  from  fifty  to 
eighty  questions,  any  one  of  which  would  require 
an  age  of  time,  and  a  l^slature  of  Scions  to  solve, 
— ^and  he  says^  *  answer  them  all  in  a  few  weeks.' 
You  are  celebrating  the  centenary  of  your  public 
liberties.  Noblest  of  Te  Deums  1  Would  we  had 
such  to  celebrate,*— but  we  dare  not  even  to  an- 
nounce the  celebration  of  yours!  The  censors  struck 
out  the  notice  from  the  Merctire,  There  seems  no 
bound  to  our  wanderings.  It  is  indeed  but  the 
French  history  of  the  past.  Britanny  is  amusing 
heraelf  with  a  riot, — the  nobility  and  the  tiers 
Hat  with  mutual  recriminaUons  of  abuse.  The 
oourt  is  appealed  to  for  troops  to  enable  one  pro* 
vinoe  to  come  to  blows  with  another.  B^am  is 
loudly  clamouring  for  separation.  Paris  is  fiill 
of  pamphlets  and  pamphleteers,  who  and  which 
only  entangle  more  the  too  much  entangled  ques- 
tion. Some  demand  the  pure  democracy  of  Ap- 
penzeD,— others  a  tyrant  king  and  a  free  people. 
£verything  tends  to  detach  and  to  alienate, — no- 
thing to  unite.  M.  DelacreteUe  announces  that, 
'  France  is  about  to  give  the  noblest  lessons  to  other 
nations.'  So  be  it^ — but  let  me  shroud  myself  in 
silence.'' 

Bentham  was  originally  introduced  to  Brissot  by 
Dr.  Schwediaur. 

**  Brissot  was  a  little  weak  man,  ignorant  of 
the  world.  He  would  establish  a  Lyceum,  and 
thai  Lyceum  consisted  of  M.  Brissot,  Madame 
Brissot,  and  your  humble  servants  He  married, 
having  nothing  to  maintain  a  wife  with.  She  was 
a  pretty  Frenchwoman.  His  influence  was  due 
to  a  great  fluency  in  wri^g.  He  kept  up  a  daily 
newspaper  himself.  It  was  a  mighty  snuUl  thing, 
but  he  could  be  depended  on ;  and  he  became  the 
organ  of  a  party  that  could  depend  upon  him,  and 
depend  upon  nobody  else.  He  reaUy  erected  a 
publicH>pinion  tribimal  of  his  own,  which  raised 
him  to  be  the  head  of  his  party.  His  conversation 
was  not  remarkable.  Poor  fellow!  I  had  occasion 
toj^mortify  him  more  than  once  by  opposing  his 


plans.  He  brought  me  a  literary  project  in  which 
one  Miraa,  a  Persian  gentleman,  was  to  shine.  I 
did  not  know  it  was  biff,  and  laughed  at  it — ^but 
he  took  it  in  good  part.  Once  I  was  sitting  in  a 
ohair  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  I  said  to  him, 
*'  Ayez  la  bonte  de  -i-^-*"  He  said,  ^^  You  are  not  a 
Frenchman,  and  may  be  forgiven ;  but  a  French- 
man would  have  said,  ^^Voulez  vous  avoir  la 
bont^'— but  withal  he  was  a  good-natured  gentle 
creature.  We  used  to  talk  of  terms  of  locution. 
I  suggested  to  say  the  word  champ  for  field  of 
thought  and  action,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  it*— 
it  was  not  Fran9ais.  I  paid  a  German  ^£60 — as  far 
as  I  could  go,  for  translating  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion. He  transUted  Standard  '^Massregal,"  which 
Lord  Glenbervie  disapproved  of." 

One  cannot  forget  the  testimony  rendered  to 
Brissot's  integrity  by  Girey  Dupr^,  the  young  man 
who  presented  himself  as. ready  to  die  before  his 
judge— his  hair  cut  dose— his  neck  bare — ^his  shirt- 
collar  on  his  shoulders^-ohis  hands  behind  him. 
When  asked  if  he  had  known  Brissot,  he  answered 
boldly, — ^  Yes, — ^he  lived  like  Aristides — ^he  died 
like  Sydney;"  and  Dupr^  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  want  of  acquaintances,  which  in  early  life 
was  felt  by  Bentham  as  so  great  a  grievance,  was 
gradually  supplied.  Desirous  of  instruction,  few 
had  been  the  means  of  instruction  which  were  al** 
lowed  to  him,  beyond  those  which  school  and 
university  afforded ;  and  the  narrow  and  monkish 
system  of  education  which  then  prevailed,  was  not 
very  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  mental 
fecnlties.  Bentham,  too,  had  strong  affections,  to 
which  he  would  willingly  have  found  a  response 
from  the  breasts  of  others ;  but  in  his  youth  this 
happiness  was  denied  him.  Mr.  Foster,  who  has 
been  before  mentioned,  was  an  instrument  through 
whom  Bentham  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Foster's  friendship,  his  brother's  long  resi- 
dence in  White  Russia  and  connexion  with  the 
Court,  and  his  own  travels  in  Russia,  had  naturally 
established  connexions  in  that  country.  He  used 
to  speak  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Tatischev, 
whose  fraternal  fondness  for  each  other  created  in 
his  mind  a  strong  affection  for  both.  There  was 
also  a  Ronzo w — a  natural  son  of  Woronzow,  for  in 
Russia  illegitimate  children  lose  the  first  syllable 
of  their  father's  name.  The  Tatischevs  were 
idolaters  of  the  Empress  Catherine — ^to  them  a 
sort  of  goddess  divine;  and  they  so  lauded  her 
*'  Esprit  de  legislation,"  that  Bentham  longed  to  be 
engaged  in  her  service,  and  would  willingly  have 
gone  **  to  codify  '*  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bentham,  dated  2d  May 
1788,  he  gives  the  following  particulars  of  his 
homeward  journey  from  Russia,  and  of  his  way  of 
life  after  his  return : — 

**  How  to  begin  a  letter,  even  to  you,  after  so 
long  an  interruption  of  intercourse?  Well,  the 
pen,  by  a  prodigious  effort  has  been  set  a-going, 
and  now  let  it  run  on.  At  Berlin  I  arrived  16th- 
27th  Decembep— bunged  there  rather  more  than  a 
fortnight,  waiting,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time, 
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for  the  cuned  Opera,  put  off  finom  day  to  day  by 
the  indiBpositioii  of  a  cursed  actress,  the  woman 
(Foote  I  think  her  name  is)  you  have  heard  at 
Petersbuig.  Dr.  Brown  is  doing  there  very  well. 
A  great  part  of  my  time  was,  of  course,  passed 
with  him.  I  saw  Mrs.  Brown  a  few  days  ago  here, 
on  her  way  to  Berlin,  with  their  five  children,  by 
Hamburgh,  for  which  place,  1  imagine,  they  are 
already  sailed.  He  had  written  to  Benson  a  letter 
full  of  indignation,  for  his  rascality  to  you;  and  I 
found  Mrs.  B.  in  the  same  sentiments.  I  was 
about  a  fortnight  crawling  post  from  Berlin  to 
Holland  through  vile  roads.  I  passed  through 
Potsdam,  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and  Osnaburg. 
The  finest  situation  by  far,  in  so  much  of  €rermany 
as  I  travelled  through,  is  Bentheim.*  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ever  showed  you  an  old  MS.  I  have, 
which  pretends  that  we  are  descended  from  the 
Counts  of  that  country.  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
found  the  pretension  confirmed  by  the  identity  of 
the  arms.  Of  three  or  four  coats  which  I  observed 
in  stone,  on  one  side  of  the  romantic  castle,  which  is 
the  family  residence  pertaining  to  the  several 
counties  which,  it  seems,  centre  in  that  family, 
one  is  composed  of  the  thingumbobs  called  cinq- 
foils,  which  you  will  find  in  your  seal.  The  county 
is  likely  to  be  extinct,  it  seems,  for  want  of  heirs; 
and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  has  a  laige  mortgage 
upon  it.  When  the  count  dies,  you  may  give  my 
compliments  to  the  empress,  and  desire  she  would 
lend  us  a  body  of  troops  to  assert  our  claim.  I 
lounged  about  ten  days  in  Holland,  seeing  Sir 
James  [Harris],  and  as  much  as  could  weU  be  seen  of 
the  Dutch  towns  in  that  time.  I  reached  London  a 
few  days  before  my  birth-day :  that  is  to  say  (for  you 
remember  neither  day,  month,  nor  time  of  the  year) 
February  14-25.  Q.  S.  P.  [his  father]  of  course  in 
great  joy,  of  which  he  has  given  you,no  doubt,  abun- 
dant particulars.  His  memory  and  bodily  sUength 
begin  to  fail  him,  but  in  other  respects  he  is  in 
mighty  good  health,  humour,  and  spirits.  His  cir- 
cumstances are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  improved, 
I  think,  than  impaired,  since  I  left  England,  and 
lus  disposition  towards  us  is  certainly  rather  grown 
better,  if  there  were  room  for  it,  tlum  worse.  Farr 
[Abbott]  and  I  are  upon  as  sociable  terms  as  it  is  in 
his  nature  to  be  with  anybody  besides  his  mother 
and  brothers.  He  has  just  migrated  for  the  summer 
to  his  country-house.  During  the  winter  I  received 
frequent  particular  invitations,  though  no  general 
one.  The  principal  cement  is  his  wife,  who  plays 
prettily  on  the  harpsichord,  and  is  a  mighty  good 
creature,  but  timid  to  an  excess.  His  behaviour 
is  as  respectful  as  ever.  Charles  I  see  but  little  of. 
His  business  increases  considerably;  and  he  is  said 
to  deserve  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  vastly  civil:  upon 
occasion  of  Hastings'  trial,  has  put  himself  to 
school  to  me  about  evidence.  He  has  accused 
himself  repeatedly,  and  tans  minagemefit^  for  not 
offering  me  a  place  when  he  was  in :  and  commis- 
sioned me  to  consider  what  would  suit  me  in  case 
of  his  coming  in  again.  He  supposes  I  should  pre- 
fer a  place  at  one  of  the  Boiuds,  to  engaging  in 


*  There  is  a  celebrated  painting  of  Benthehn  castle, 
by  Ruysdael,  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Amsterdam. 


what  is  called  politics,  viz.  eomiBg  into  FkrliaiMiit 
with  a  precarious  place.  WheUier  he  meant  all 
this,  or  whether  the  use  of  it  was  to  make  me 
contribute  to  make  people  think  he  was  to  come 
in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say.  Periiapa  partly 
one,  and  partly  t'other;  but  my  notion  ia,  hb 
never  wiU  come  in,  in  any  efficient  place.  As  for 
me,  my  real  thoughts  being  upon  that,  aa  upon 
all  other  oocasiona,  as  you  know,  the  casseat 
for  me  to  give,  I  gave  them  him — ^viz.  that  I  wu 
not  fit  for  a  place,  and  that  if  I  were,  lafaouldiioi 
wish  to  have  one — ^that  I  hoped  always  to  be  ha^y 
enough  to  preserve  his  good  opinion,  and  so  forth, 
and  that  was  enough  for  me.  P.  C.  ^Coliinboun] 
is  as  zealous  a  friend  of  yours  as  ever.  He  has  been 
showing  Vermicular  to  Greorge  Melvillo-— who  is  a 
very  busy  amateur  in  everything  that  is  in  aoy 
way  connected  with  mechanics — and  to  Davis^i 
Mend ;  Lord  H.  Melville,  he  says,  is  mach  plea«d 
with  it.  On  the  cover,  as  retnnied  by  P.  C,  I  are 
— '  Lord  H.  to  return  particular  thanks  for  the  ia- 
spection  of  the  enclosed  papers.'  Whether  tliat 
betokens  approbation,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  P. 
C.  not  having  seen  his  Lordship  when  I  aaw  him 
last  He  b  certainly  of  my  way  of  thinking  about 
Usury.  He  brought  Owen  Cambridge  to  me 
t'other  day,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  proariyte ; 
bht  you  don't  know  who  Owen  Cambridge  is^  and 
it  wquld  take  up  too  much  room  to  tell  you.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  defienee 
with  this,  aa  likewise  another  to  Pleechegoff.  I 
choose  rather  to  take  for  granted  he  has  sent  yon 
a  letter  I  wrote  him  about  a  month  ago,  in  which  I 
said  something  of  the  success  of  the  book,  than  to 
be  at  the  pains  to  write  it  over  again*  Since  then 
it  has  had  some  little  sale  in  Ireland,  and,  I  hope, 
may  do  something  towards  preventing  the  snceeaB 
of  the  measure  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest 
there;  a  measure  which,  after  having  been  thrown 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  this  winter,  is  to 
be  brought  on  by  administration  the  next^  it  u 
said. 

^  Since  my  arrival  in  England,  I  have  of  eoorw 
been  very  idle,  doing  very  little  to  Code^  and  of 
course  feeling  like  a  fish  out  of  water  the  whole 
time  ;  but,  by  God's  assistance,  I  have  found  oat 
a  country  lodging  which  promises  to  suit  me  very 
well,  and  I  shall  migrate  to  it  before  the  week  is 
out.  It  is  at  a  fimnhouse  at  Hendon,  ^ht  mikt 
only  from  town.  The  man  rents  XIOO  a-year, 
and  iC60  of  it  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  his  wife  has  the 
reputation  of  a  good  oook,  having  lived  in  that 
capacity  with  a  good  fiunily.  It  is  decently  for- 
nished  with  tapestry  hangings,  large  carpets^  and 
immense  tables.  The  great  inconvenience  is  ter- 
rible low  ceilings.  I  shall  live  on  the  Zadobias 
plan,  saving  and  excepting  fleas,  gnats,  mioe,  dirt, 
and  interruptions.  It  is^a  very  pleasant  countiy, 
and  being  all  in  grass,  the  delights  of  hay-makii^ 
will  continue  five  or  six  weeks.  The  Q.  S.  P.** 
took  me  down,  when  I  saw  and  agreed  for  it,  and 
they  spontaneously  promised  that  I  sihoald  not 
meet  with  any  disturbance  from  them  so  long  as  I 
stayed  there.  I  have  now  upon  trial  at  my  lodg- 
ings (for  my  chambers  were  let  during  n^  absnce, 
and  I  am  in  no  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  them,) 
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a  superb  harpsichord  of  Merlin's,  which  I  think  to 
buy  and  send  into  the  conntry.  It  has  four  strings 
to  every  note,  viz.  besides  two  unisons,  the  oc- 
tave above  and  octave  below,  and  a  set  of  hammers 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  pianoforte.  The  tone  is 
a  very  sweet  one  ;  but  the  inconvenience  is,  that 
the  complexity  renders  it  proportionably  liable  to 
be  out  of  order,  and  diminishes  the  loudness.  It  is 
an  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  very  beautifully  in- 
laid. I  can  have  it  for  sixty  guineas.  I  shall  buy 
it,  and  then  immediately  I  shall  regret  that  I  did 
not  buy  instead  of  it  a  simple  grand  pianoforte,  the 
tone  of  which  would  be  louder,  and  is  to  be  had  for 
the  same  money.  The  harpsichord  was  made  in 
1781,  and  cost  then  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  ten  guineas.  I  have  got  a  present  tram  An- 
derson of  a  good  stock  of  orange  marmalade,  with 
a  receipt  for  making  it.  I  shiJl  set  up  a  marma- 
lade fabrique  when  needful,  and  shall  then  be  very 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company  at 
Hendon,  at  the  old  hour,  after  you  have  dined  at 
Crichef. 

'^  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  such  parts  of  Code 
as  cannot  be  published,  one  without  the  other  ,1  go 
to  Paris  to  get  it  corrected,  and  advise  about  ^e 
printing  of  it. 

**  I  met  Randal  t'other  day  in  the  street,  who 
stopt  me  to  inquire  after  you.  Charles  was  telling 
me  of  his  having  met  Shairp,  I  forget  where.  S. 
made  very  particular  inquiries  after  me,  desired 
his  compliments  to  me,  and  added,  that  if  he  had 
known  before  of  my  arrival  he  would  have  waited 
on  me." 

A  letter  of  Lord  Lansdowne  of  16th  June,  1788, 
u  a  confession  of  that  tasdium  vike  which  spares  not 
the  most  elevated  of  our  race : — 

^  DsAR  Mb.  Bkntham, — ^I  solemnly  assure  you 
that  it  has  been  not  only  on  my  mind,  but  upon 
my  heart,  to  find  out  this  Parson's  house  at  Hen- 


don, and  to  pay  my  court  to  you,  not  to  thank  yon 
for  your  magnificent  present  of  not  only  a  most 
magnificent  but  vexy  useful  map  in  the  present 
situation,  because  I  know  your  nature  makes  yon 
above  accepting  acknowledgments,  but  to  tell  you 
how  much  we  wish  to  see  you  at  Bowood.  I  am 
so  tired  of  the  whole  human  race,  that  we  propose 
to  bury  ourselves  for  some  time ;  but  as,  happily, 
all  desires  return  after  a  certain  abstmence,  you 
will  find  me  veiy  happy  to  make  peace  with 
my  fellow  creatures  through  you,  and  to  begin  my 
return  to  society  in  London  by  profiting  of  yours 
for  some  time  in  the  country.  I  need  not  say  any- 
thing for  the  ladies.  Though  I  am  just  now  tired 
to  death,  and  quite  asleep,  I  must  tell  you  the  news 
of  the  day  ;  which  is,  that  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  have  made  an  alliance  against  Russia, 
and  are,  at  least  Sweden,  immediately  proceeding 
to  action :  you  know  the  consequences  of  all  this 
better  than  I  do.  The  accounts  from  France  are 
wonderfuUy  serious.  Sanguine  people  imagine  a 
civil  war  must  ensue.  I  cannot  myself  imagine 
that  any  other  consequence  can  be  expected  ^an 
a  more  speedy  assemblage  of  the  States,  and  a  bet- 
ter constitution  of  the  Oour  PUniere^  or  Habeas 
Corpfu,  restricted  to  particular  descriptions  and 
bodies.  Lord  Wycombe  sets  out  to-morrow,  and 
goes  with  me  as  far  as  Bowood.  He  sleeps  only 
one  night  at  Bowood,  and  sails  in  the  Packet,  on 
Sunday,  for  Lisbon.  This  affects  me,  as  you  know : 
but  things  must  go  their  natural  course. 

^  I  am  most  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  **  Lansdowne. 

"  Lantdaume  Hmue^ 
*'  Tuesday  night,  12  o*cloei. 

*^  P.S. — You  must  not  be  surprised  if  my  news 
turns  out  to  have  no  foundation,  for  I  have  it  from 

I  no  authority.    I  will  take  care  of  your  letter  and 
instructions  about  it  for  Lord  W," 
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7*ke  €femdM  R&maina  of  Otatan,  LUenUfy  l»vmf- 
lated;  mth  a  Preliminary  Dissertation:  By 
Patrick  Macgregor,  A.M.  Published  under 
the  Patronage  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Lon- 
don.   Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Thibtt  years  since,  the  publication  of  this  goodly 
volume  would  have  been  a  great  event  in  Scottish  lite- 
rary history ;  and  one  which  might  have  ereated  not  a 
little  controversy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  may 
still  be  the  case ;  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems  be- 
ing  one  of  those  questions  on  which  men  are  privileged 
to  he  disputatious  and  angry. 

He  would  be  a  hardy  sceptic  who,  in  the  fkce  of 
an  array  of  evidence  of  aU  sorts,  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  a  vast  quantity  of  indigenous  poetry, 
of  an  original  and  very  remaarkable  kind,  had  not 
heen  found,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  remote  Highlands  and  in  the  Isles  of 
Scotland;  which  poetry  could  not  compose  itself,  and 


which,  if  not  the  production  of  Ossian,  must  have  been 
composed  by  some  one,  long  before  James  Macpherson 
was  bom.  The  present  translator  has  undoubting  fkith 
in  the  Ossianic  Remains ;  but  no  fiuth  whatever  in  Mac- 
pherson's  honesty,  nor  respect  fbr  his  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic  language  ^— of  the  language  of  the  Gaelic  poetry, 
or  what  we  have  heard  uatiTcs  describe  as  **  t&«  deep 
Oaelie,^  which  few  of  themselves,  though  using  their 
vernacular  tongue  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
comprehend.  Mr.  Macgregor  neither  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity, nor  yet  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  poems — 
"  relics  preserved  by  oral  tradition  for  fifteen  centuries^ ' 
but  he  is  surprised  that  no  Gaelic  scholar  has  hitherto 
given  a  less  faulty  English  version  than  that  of  Mac- 
pherson of  the  Oewuine  Remains  of  Ossian ;  for  he  rejects 
many  pieces  for  which  this  claim  is  asserted.  Macpher- 
son, he  says,  omits  or  adds  whole  lines,  and  alters  at 
pleasure  ;  and  he  affirms  that  those  compound  epithets, 
such  as,  darJdy-roUing,  mldl^uAing,  feoH  of  akM$, 
days  ofotker  fears,  ^c,  for  which,  probably  from  early 
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•ii90»tioa,  we  «oitri«in  eonsidn^k  ta&dtnMs,  «n 
MYor  fi^and  in  the  Gnelie.  Aooerding  to  him,  M*Gpher- 
90B  Mmbmed  all  the  w<nBt  quJities  of  %  translator : 
igBOiaaea  of  tlieidio]B»di8honeitj,andpi«|jndioe.  These 
an  qpeetiovli  whioh  can  perh^e  only  be  Ikiily  settled 
1^  oomp^teni  Gaelic  eoholaiB,  Macpherson's  tianaUr 
tion  being  eonaidered  so  &alty  and  yicioos,  Mr.  Mac- 
gngn  eo^eeifed  that  Jnetioe  to  the  bard,  and  to  those 
who  relish  hia  worlds— «nd  they,  we  suspect,  are  more  nu- 
neroos  than  the  critics  will  like  to  allow— demanded  a 
new  translation.  That  whioh  he  has  accomplished  is 
line  for  line  with  the  original;  and  literal  so  .ftr  as 
the  phrase  may  be  applied  to  any  translation  from  such 
a  langiiage  as  the  Gaelic.  Of  his  work  he  modestly 
ny9^<c  For  its  ftnlts,  I  hope  I  may  claim  some  indul- 
gence, on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering  closely 
into  intelligible  English,  poems  remarkable  for  their 
idiomatio  and  concise  style,  and  composed  in  an  obso- 
lete dialect,  whose  poetic  yocabulary  is  extremely  co- 
pious. I  was  obliged,  in  scTeral  instances,  to  render 
thne  or  fenr  Gaelic  terms  by  the  same  expression.  .  . 
,  .  .  .  I  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my  business 
to  alter  Qg  modify  such  expressions  as  may  appear  harsh, 
tat,  or  strange.  The  translation  is  as  literal  as  a  regard 
to  perspicuity,  and  the  idiom  of  the  English  langusge, 
would  possibly  allow." 

A  well-written  preliminary  dissertation  giTcs  the  his- 
tory of  the  discoYery  of  the  poems,  and  states  the  cTi- 
dences  of  their  authenticity.  It  also  giTCs  a  yiew  of  the 
oontroTersy  between  the  learned  Goths  and  the  patriotic 
Gaels,  in  which  the  writer  answers  anew  the  leading 
objections  of  the  chief  Goths.  The  Gaelic  poems  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Smith  he  considers  not  genuine— though 
of  some  of  them  he  has  also  giren  a  literal  trans- 
lation--deemuig  the  translations  of  Smith  as  fitulty  as 
Macpherson's  in  point  of  fidelity,  and  destitute  of  the 
poetic  merits  of  Macpherson's.  These  translations  are 
confined  to  the  Appendix. 

The  translations  from  Macpherson's  collection  of 
Ossian's  Poems  are  six  Duant  (or  what  we  call  cantos, 
chapters,  or  books)  ofFin^;  eight  of  Jtmom;  three 
of  Cki-Lodin;  and  eight  shorter  poems. 

To  giye  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  new  translation.  Of 
which  we  are  quite  incompetent  to  judge,  we  copy  out 
the  celebrated  Address  to  the  Sun,  which  they  may  com- 
pare with  that  of  Macpherson. 

^  O  thou  that  trayeUest  on  high ! 

Bound  as  my  lathers'  iron  shield. 

Whence  proceed  thy  cheering  beams! 

Thy  lasting  light,  O  Sun ! 

Thou  comest  forth  in  beauteous  micht — 

The  stars  conceal  from  us  their  paths; 

The  moon  withdraws,  psJe-orbed,  from  heaTeOf 

And  hides  her  under  western  wayes. 

Thou  art  alone  in  thy  journey; 

Who  can  attend  thy  course  1 

The  mountain  oaks  will  foil ; 

The  hills  and  rooks  consume  with  agei 

The  ocean  ebbs  and  flows; 

The  moon  is  lost  on  high; 

Thou  alone  dost  always  triumph. 

Exulting  in  thine  uncUminished  light. 

When  tempests  darken  round  the  world, 

With  thunder  hoarse  and  lightning  dire. 

Then  lookest  tranquil  on  the  strife. 

And  smilest  'midst  the  elemental  war. 

But  yain  to  me  is  all  thy  light : 

I  shall  see  thy  countenance  no  more; 

Or  when  thou  spreadest  thy  golden  locks 

On  the  free  of  flie  donds  in  the  east; 

Or  when  thoa  tremUeet  in  tht  west, 
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At  thy  dusky  galea  on  the  main. 

But  won,  perchance,  art  like  myself— 

Now  strong,  in  course  of  time  to  fade — 

Our  years  alike  going  down  to  gloom. 

Hastening  rapid  to  their  deee. 

Do  thou  therefore  n()oiee, 

O  SunI  while  in  thy  strength  of  yontk: 

Dark,  unpleasant  is  old  age. 

Like  the  light  of  the  waning  moon 

When  she  looks  on  the  fields  horn  elonds— 

Hoar  mist  upon  the  mountain's  side. 

The  wayfarer  tired  and  alow. 

We  might  multiply  such  weU-knewm  wmd  fkvsvritc 
paMiges;  but  those  who  would  prefital»l7  pfmne  the 
snbjeet  must  take  book  in  hand,  and  eompaav  for 
■ali^ia*  In  the  same  way  we  must  leave  the 
tion;  in  whioh  the  author  makes  many  palpaWfr  hits, 
ptflicQlariy  at  Laing^  who  aometimes  OEfad  by  preriag 
loo  much,  aa  well  as  by  the  tritial,  oaptiovB,  or  mmpij 
adiealous  nature  of  his  dlQtctioBs,  in  many  ef  tka  wSkgsi 
eoiaeideneea  which  he  has  ftoeifollj  tnead. 

Dunean^s  ffuU>ry  qf  Guenu^,     8yO|^  pp.  656L 
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nils  is  a  laigo  book  to  be  wnHen  nboaft  m  huU  a 
country ;  but  it  is  a  Tery  complete  w«ric ;  for  the 
dependent  '^self-eontained"  state  of  Gnenaey 
eyery  dement  of  the  widest  empire.  In  writing  this 
history,  Mr.  Duncan  baa  had  meet  yalnaUe 
fh>m  gentlemen  the  best  qualified  by  birth, 
education,  and  residence,  to  oo-opwate  in  tUa  sndirtak- 
ing.  It  is,  in  foot,  a  kind  of  joint-etook  coBoen,  sr 
Cydopedia  of  Guernsey,  One  reyerand  gntleiMn  coa. 
tributes  the  chapter  on  E^oUtUttfieal  ArtkUtctmnf  a 
highly  interesting  one ;  a  medical  man,  that  on  Oimats ; 
another,  the  chapter  on  Antiquities ;  another,  that  en  the 
Constitution  of  the  Island ;  another,  the  obsenratiaas  on 
its  Horticulture  and  Meteorology ;  seyeral  intelligent 
diyidnals,  in  short,  combining  to  fom  a  moi 
and  satisfoctory  work  than  ai^  single  indiyidnal, 
oyer  gifted,  could  haye  produced.  Mr.  Duncan  has 
for  a  considerable  time  a  resident  in  Gnemeey ;  and  in 
the  historical  researches,  which  is  soldy  hia  own  depart- 
ment, the  gentlemen  of  the  island  seem  to  haye  lent  him 
ready  and  usefiil  assistance. 

The  first,  and  by  for  the  longest  chapter,  written  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  comprehends  the  Political  History  of  the 
Island  from  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
RoUo  by  the  King  of  France,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Vietetia.  From  its  poaitta,  Gnemaaj  baa  ba4 
a  stirring  and  eventfol  history.  The  aeoond  ehapier, 
also  written  by  Mr.  Duncan,  treats  of  the  C^wmerM 
History  of  the  Island ;  which,  from  its  peculiar  pririleges, 
is  of  no  little  interest,  and  particularly  during  the  late 
long  war,  when  Guernsey,  from  the  blockade  of  the  eon- 
tinent,  was  suddenly  enriched  by  the  eanyi^  tnde,aad 
by  smuggling,  and  priyateertng. 

With  the  agrienlture  of  Gnemsey  and  the  dagnlar  na> 
tore  of  land  tenures,  our  readers  haye  already  been  maJe 
acquainted  by  Mr.  Duncan  through  Ais  Magasine*  T» 
this  interesting  fbature  we  shall  not  therefore  rafor. 

Within  the  last  sixty  years,  or  sinee  the  Amerkan 
war,  Guernsey  seems  to  haye  undergone  more  altenliv, 
and  to  haye  made  a  more  n^id  soeial  ptogiess,  than  ia 
three  or  four  preyions  centuries.  Among  the  smsWwwrtag 
influencea  haye  been  the  Weslsyan  Methodists^,  wha  ^ 
peered  in  the  Channd  Islands  seen  after  the  rfoe  ef  Ike 
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ieet,  and  madt  good  thur  footing.  The  sudden  influx  of 
wealth  from  eonunefoial  csaaea  waa  a  yet  more  powezfU 
agent  |  and  ertn  when  this  pieepeiity  waa  checked  hy 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  spirit  of  impioTement  did  not  de- 
cay. Steam  nnTigation  has  had  its  own  b1uu«  in  the 
gradual  and  lattevly  sudden  change.  Since  1 824,  steamers 
have  plied  between  Southampton,  London,  St.  lialo,  &o., 
and  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  they  now  sail  with  as  much 
regularity  as  between  London  and  Hull.  The  Island  is 
now  supplied  with  Aiel,  by  coal  brought  from  the  north  of 
England  by  its  own  vessels.  While  Steam  NaTigation  is 
4oing  so  mneh  Ibr  Guernsey,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  fkeility  of  transmitting  aU  kinds  of  proTisions  to  a 
dear  market,  rendering  it  oTery  year  less  desirable  as  a 
reaidenQe  for  strangers  with  limited  incomes.  There  the 
balfopay  officer,  or  the  small  annuitant,  will  no  longer  find 
liiiaaelf  mneh  belter  off  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  or  any  other  large  dty,  and  without  their  nmny 
adTantages. 

All  the  Tolume  is  agroeable  and  instructfre  reading; 
but  the  chapter  on  Agriculture  ought  to  be  studied  with 
•ameit  attention  by  erery  one  who  has  any  influence  in 
pnblie  aflUis.  It  runs  in  the  teeth  of  nearly  all  the  com* 
monly  reoeiTod  doctrines  of  Political  Economy  in  relation 
to  Agricultiire ;  but  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  be  the 
eating,  look  to  Guernsey  and  to  other  countries. 

This,  thoogih  not  Mr.  Duncan's  first  work,  is  his  most 
elaborate  produotl<m.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
Judgment,  intelligence,  and  industry. 

JBto^a  FaikSf  wHthn  in  ChineBe.  By  the  learned 
Mun  M007  Seen  Shang ;  and  compiled  in  their 
pveeent  form,  with  a  /Vsa  and  a  Litwal  Trana* 
lation,  by  his  pupil,  Sloth.  Printed  at  the  Can- 
ton Preas  Ofliee. 

Sneh  is  in  part,  the  quaint  title  of  a  thin  quarto 
Tolnme,  done  up  orientally,  in  a  brilliant  yellow  Chinese 
wrapper,  powdered  with  gold,  and  altogether  one  of  the 
most  singular  literary  productions  that  has  flJlen  under 
our  notice  during  our  critical  career.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Bobert  Thom,  a  natiTO  of  Scotland,  who  has  gained  con- 
aiderable  reputation  as  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  celebrity  aa 
sui  Interpretfr.  He  is  now  one  of  the  regularly  appointed 
assistant-interpreters :  and  has,  during  the  late  hubbub, 
been  made  honourable  mention  of  in  different  official  de- 
spatches. He  is  the  translator  of  the  Chinese  tale  of 
the  ''Lasting  Resentment  of  Miss  Keaon  Leaan  Wang." 
Mr.  Thom,  with  the  assistance  of  3fiia  Mooy  Seen 
SMang^  his  Chinese  teacher  at  Canton,  haying  first  had 
the  Fables  turned  into  Chinese,  rendered  them  back  again 
into  EngUsh.  Though  named  .£sop's  Fables,  they  are 
in  Uici  a  seleotion  of  all  the  best  tMes  of  antiquity.  Mr. 
Thom  related  them  orally  in  Mand<mn  Chinae  to  his 
teaoheri  who  wrote  them  down  in  the  simple  and  easy 
style  whiohy  indeed,  from  their  new  English  dress,  may 
be  infened;  the  style  which  Mr.  Thom  describes  as  the 
easiest  and  lowe$i*  known  in  Chinese  compositions.  He 
aays  thai,  ''by  making  himself  master  of  this  style  the 
student  will  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
Tarions  teaon^n^f  or  popular  noyels  of  the  day;  and  it 
may  serre  as  a  stepping-stone  to  much  higher  literary 

*  We  spprpbead  thst  lowu^  must  not  here  be  undeittood 
in  the  Tulgar  lenie.  The  style  pr  Unguage  of  the  nairatiTe 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  makes  it  the  eatie$i  English  book, 
m  point  of  style.  wheUier  to  a  foreigner  or  to  a  aatiye  ;ilml  ve 
should  not  for  this  caU  it  the  UnoHi, 


acquirements."  These  Fables  are,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  an  important  elementary  book  to  the  student 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  most  difficult  language  that  is 
known;  though  one  which  is  erery  day  becoming  of  more 
importance  to  Engbwd.  The  books  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
sages  onght  to  point  to  yery  remarkable  eyents  to  the 
Celestial  EmpirOi  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century;  in 
which  the  "red-haired  barbarians"  are  conspicuously 
to  figure.  The  attention  cf  the  Goyemment  has  latterly 
been  aroused  on  this  subject,  and  a  Chinese  professor- 
ship  has  at  length  been  establiahed  in  London.  The  lan- 
guage will  now  be  studied  at  home;  and  here  ia  a  good 
preliminary  book.  The  printing  of  the  work  was  twtug- 
gUd  at  Canton;  and  in  its  pages  Chinese  wooden  blocks 
and  European  metal  types,  for  the  first  time,  stand  ami- 
cably side  by  side,  emblematic,  we  trust,  of  much  future 
good  to  literature,  and  to  the  people  of  Asia  .and  of 
Europe.  Prefixed  to  the  Fables  is  an  ingeniods  dis- 
sertation upon  the  Chinese  language^  which  giyes  i^more 
intelligible  account  of  it  than  any  that  we  Imow. 

The  Fables  are  printed  with  three  columns  on  each 
page.  The  first  column  contains  the  English,  translated 
in  hfrt4  and  in  a  liUral  manner  from  the  Chinese ;  the 
middle  column  looks  grand  in  the  Chinese  characters ; 
and  in  the  third  are  the  words  expressed  by  these  char- 
acters printed  in  European  letters.  We  giy^  a  speci- 
men. The  Fable  is  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  7he  first 
is  the  free  translation. 

WhenPwan  Koof  first  began,  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
oould  speak.  One  day  a  wolf  with  a  sheep  at  the  same 
stream  was  drinking  water ;  the  wolf  wished  to  deyour 
the  sheep ;  but  reflecting  within  himself  (he  found)  he 
had  nothing  to  serre  as  an  excuse,  so  he  constrainedly 
upbraided  him,  saying,  **  You  make  muddy  this  water, 
causing  me  (old  fellow)  that  I  can't  drink.  I  ought  to 
kill  you."  The  sheep  to  him--'*  Your  majesty  is  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  stream,  and  I,  the  sheep,  am  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stream ;  although  muddy,  it  is  no 
obstacle."  The  wolf  again  reprimanded  him,  say- 
ing, "  You,  last  year,  on  such  a  day,  uttered  lan- 
guage that  gaye  me  offence.  I  also  ought  to  kill  you 
for  tlus."  The  sheep  saidj,  ''Your  majesty  is  mis- 
taken 1  Last  year,  on  such  a  day,  I  (the  sheep)  had 
not  yet  appeared  in  this  world — how  could  I  offend  your 
majesty  t"  The  wolf  then,  his  shame  changing  to  anger, 
rebuked  him,  saying,  "  Your  father  or  mother  haying 
offended  me  is  also  your  crime  !"  So  he  deyoured  him. 
The  proyerb  saith,  "  If  you  wish  to  impute  crime  to  a 
man,  why  feel  anxiety  about  not  haying  an  excuse !" 
Then  this  fable  is  just  saying  so. 

LITERAL  TRAMSLATTON. 

Pwan  Koo  beginning,  birds  beasts  all  can  Speak.  One 
day  wolf  with  sheep  same  stream  drink  water.  Wolf 
wished  deyour  the  sheep,  himself  thinking,  not  whereby 
take-up  excuse;  so,  forcibly  upbraided  him,  saying, 
"  You  disturb  muddy  this  water;  cause,  old  fellow,  not 
eyen  drink,  ought  kill.  Sheep  opposite  said, "Great 
king  is  upper  stream ;  sheep  am  lower  stream ;  although 
muddy  no  obstacle."  Wolf  again  reprimanded,  "  You 
gone-year  such  day,  went-out  words  obtained  crime  with 
me  also;  ought  kill."  Sheep  said,  "Great-king  error  :su^ 
a  day  sheep  not  go-out-world ;  how  oould  obtain  crime  t 
Great-king  wolf,  then  changed  shame,  made  anger ;  re« 
buked  him,  saying, "  You  p.  p.  father  mother  obtained 
erime  with  me ;  sJso  your  p.  p.  crime  I" — forthwith  de- 
youred him.  Proyerb  says  "  WiflAi  add  him  crime,  what 
distress  not  exonse  then  this  p.  p.  saying  also  I" 


f  J^VDon  K€o  is  among  the  Chinese  a  labaloiia  monster,  or 
the  fint  man  or  humsa  iMing  who  appeared  after  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  divided.  He  is  rwraeented  as  dethed  in  a 
kiB4  of  apron  of  leaves,  sad  holds  m  one  hand  the  son  and  in 
the  other  the  moon. 
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Of  this  smgnkr  eompilation,  Mr.  Davies,  agentieman 
thoroughly  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  utility, 
has,  we  understand,  said, "  These  fables  are  a  surprising 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  Chinese  language ;  and 
it  was  a  happy  idea  to  choose  a  subject  so  universally 
intelligible  and  entertaining."  The  compilation  has  also 
been  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  Chinese  scho- 
lar M.  Julien,  who  has  said,  that  were  the  work  known 
and  procurable,  no  Chinese  student  in  Europe  would  be 
without  it. 

EdMtMTffh  Of  a  Place  ofEducaHon,    Part  L 

The  author  of  this  publication  imagines  that  agencies 
are  at  work  which  are  tending  rapidly  to  conrert  **  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  into  the  greatest  existing  emporium 
of  education  f*  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  this  city  possesses 
many  adrantages  as  a  place  of  education,  which  he  has 
not  yet  enumerated.  The  portion  of  the  work  that  is 
finished  refers  entirely  to  the  Uniyersity.  An  epitome 
of  its  history,  and  a  description  of  its  scheme  and  usages 
are  giyen.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  little 
work  is  the  account  of  the  College  Societies;  those  pri- 
rate  clubs,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  instituted  by  the 
Students  themselyes,  for  mutual  improyement.  These 
are  certainly  a  most  important  feature  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Uniyersity;  and  if  not  wholly  peculiar  to  it,  they 
haye  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  Uniyersity.  Some  of  these  societies  are  of  long 
standing ;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  comparatiyely  re- 
cent organization;  and  all  of  them  haye  of  late  years 
receiyed  new  life  and  moyement.  These  College  Socie- 
tietf  thou£^  still  as  independent  in  operation  as  they 
aie  distinct  in  object,  haye  been  coigoined,  under  the 
general  name  of  Uie  AuoeiaUd  Societies  of  ike  Uniter' 
iUy ;  and  form,  in  fact,  a  Uniyersity  within  the  Uniyer- 
sity: that  of  the  Students  within  that  of  the  Professors. 
As  we  oonceiye  this  an  object  of  public  interest  we  shall 
cite  the  account  of  those  Student  scientific,  philosophi- 
cal, and  literary  clubs. 

The  associated  societies  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh 
aSbrd  a  strildng  example  of  this  fact.  They  are  now  by 
no  means  ordinary  debating  societies ;  seyeral  of  them 
were  so  originally ;  all  of  them  still  retain  inducements 
to  call  forth  display, — mingled,  howeyer,  with  a  tendency 
to  ulterior  ends,  which  attaches  an  importance  to  them, 
in  an  educational  point  of  yiew,  and  eyen  adds  some 
educational  efficiency  to  the  Uniyersity  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Although  not  made  a  part  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Uniyersity  sdiool  by  the  wisdom  of  design,  these 
associated  institutions  are  beginning  to  impart  a  yery 
deep  and  exciting  interest  to  its  literary,  philosophical, 
legal,  and  medical  studies :  and  if  the  support  of  the 
students  of  the  four  faculties  be  giyen  them  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  deserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  one 
great  distinguishing  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
CoUege  will  be  fully  in  time,  as  it  is  partly  at  present, 
attributable  to  these  societies.  One  of  the  moet  eminent 
of  Ae  medical  Profeseon  declared  U  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  there  wu  more  doing  for  the  advancement  ofprofet- 
eional  hnawUdge  in  the  eoeietiee  than  perhaps  in  the  dateet 
themichee.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tuition  of  the  class- 
room is  very  eyaporatiye,  but,  at  the  same  time,  capable 
of  being  lastingly  impressed  by  extraneous  aid,  without 
which  it  very  often  deteriorates,  and  sometimes  entirely 
decays.  The  education  of  words  and  names  does  not  al- 
ways lead  to,  fkr  less  comprehend,  the  education  ot  things. 
There  is  also  a  precarious  blank  somewhere  about  or  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  coUegiate  and  the  dawn,  or  at  least 
the  fair  setting  in,  of  aotwJ  business  life,— <an  ominous 
gap,  throng  which  much  that  is  really  exceUent  in  the 
acquirements  of  the  former  period  is  apt  to  evade  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  latter.    Notwithstanding  the 


growing  utilitarianism  of  education,  the  system  evidently 
remains  incomplete  until  some  more  assured  means  are 
devised  for  impressing,  improving,  and  perpetaaiiag  what 
it  communicates,  than  the  mere  parting  i^jimetionof  the 
teacher  to  the  taught.  In  this  point  of  vie w  it  seems  fbrtanate 
for  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  thaton  the  erection  of  the 
new  University  buildings,  a  suite  of  apaatments  was, 
through  the  influence  of  some  discerning  individnali,  as- 
signed to  a  class  of  institutions,  for  the  most  part  indeed 
previously  subsisting,  but  obviously  destined,  under  the 
fostering  protection  of  Alma  Mater,  not  only  to  snpplj 
such  a  desideratum  as  we  have  mentioned,  but  also  to 
simplify  and  assist  the  course  of  instmetion  within  the 
University,  and  constitnte  a  constant  test  of  its  eftciency 
by  sifting  the  acquirements  of  the  students. 

The  association  of  literary  and  scientifie  sodeties 
meeting  in  the  University  was  formed  in  1833 — the  ori- 
ginal five  bodies  composing  the  assoeiatioii,  being  the 
Scots  Law,  the  Plinian,  the  Hunterian  Medieal,  the  Dia- 
lectic, and  Diagnostic  Societies.  Wtiiese,  withfai  a  Am 
time  afterwards,  the  Plinian  Society,  thougih  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  having  a  small  museum  of  natural  bistaEry 
and  other  property  in  the  hall,  dropped,  in  a  measore, 
out  of  the  association.  Its  place  was  suoeeasively  ssp- 
plied  by  the  Ethical  Society,  now  in  abeyance,  and  ht- 
terly  by  the  Cuvierian  Natural  History  Society.  There 
being  still  a  vacant  evening  in  each  week,  tlie  pnrikge 
of  the  hall  was,  subsequent  to  the  association  of  the  so- 
cieties, obtained  by  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  now 
associated  with  the  others,  although  takin|;  no  part  ia 
their  annual  general  discussions.  During  seasioii  there 
is  therefore  a  constant  succession  of  meetings,  to  which 
the  public  are  admissible,  in  the  Societies'  Hall  withia 
the  College ;  some  societies  also  holding  summer  sesBoaa 
when  agreed  to  by  certain  proportions  of  their  membeia. 
The  Scots  Law  Society  assembles  on  tiie  eveniBg  of 
Monday,  the  Royal  Physical  on  that  of  Tmesday,  die 
Hunterian  Medical  on  that  of  Wednesday,  the  Diagao^- 
tic  on  that  of  Thursday,  the  Curierian  on  that  of  Pnday, 
(but  for  the  most  part  fortnightly,)  and  the  Dialeetic  on 
that  ot  Saturday,  The  Debating  HiJl  is  appropriately  fur- 
nished and  decorated,  and  by  special  permiasioa  lighted 
with  gas,  as  are  the  adjoining  waiting-rooms,  lobbies, 
ftc.,  containing  the  museums,  libraries,  and  "  properties  ** 
of  the  various  societies.  The  surveillance  of  the  socie- 
ties has  been  intrusted  by  the  honourable  patroBs  (the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  city)  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don the  Secretary  of  the  University.  The  Janitor  of 
the  College,  Mr.  Barrowman,  is  nightly  in  waiting  fat 
taking  charge  of  the  apartments  and  managing  the  Hghta, 
fires,  &c.  w&ch  he  must  extinguish  prttnaelj  at  twebe 
I  o'clock,  receiving  for  this  and  for  cleaning  the  i^art- 
ments  separate  wlaries  from  each  society.  The  araoda- 
tion  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twelve  delegates,  two 
being  annually  sent  up  to  represent  eadi  society. 

The  grand  exhibition  day  of  the  Associated 
held  about  the  time  that  the  Session  is  closed,  and  is  i 
an  occasion  of  considerable  display.  The  aggi 
ing  has  of  late  years  been  held  in  the  most  ftisWenaMe 
public  rooms  of  the  city,  and  ladies  have  been  admitted. 
The  questions  debated  are  consequently  of  a  geneial  aad 
popular  character.  We  have  not  made  up  our  minds 
on  the  uses  of  this  grand  finale;  but  if  tlie  Stodcnts  fike 
it,  and  if  it  keep  some  of  them  in  union  with  the  Societies* 
who,  save  for  this  display,  might  remain  indiftfcnt  to 
the  real  objects  of  these  associations,  there  is  Much  ts  he 
said  for  the  popular  annual  exhibition. 

The  list  of  these  College  Societies,  and  their  ercuB^ 
of  meeting,  is  given.   These  are— on 

Monday,  Soots  Law  Socxrt. 

Tuesday — ^Rotal  Phtsical  Socisrr,  betgaa  in  1771. 

Wednuday — Huntbrian  Mxdicajl,  begun  in  1834. 

Thursday— Tb%  DiAONoenc  Soctxnr,  began  in  181C. 

Friday— Th»  Cuvieeian  Natubal  Hmonr  Socnrr, 
begun  in  1833. 

Saturday^Tb»  Dialbctic  SocxBTTy  begttB  ia  1787. 
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Some  of  these  societies  hare  libnries,  and  •others  mn* 
seums.  The  expense  to  each  member  is  rery  moderate. 
Members  of  an  j  society  appear  to  be  admissible,  as  speo- 
tators,  to  all  the  societies  ;  so  that  for  a  payment  of  less 
than  a  guinea  a-year,  a  student  has  open  to  him,  oa 
CTery  erening  of  Uie  week,  a  place  of  resort  at  once  safe 
and  improTingy  orimmediately  connected  with  his  studies. 
Some  of  the  societies  giye  prizes,  which  are  open  to  ge- 
neral competition.  There  are  several  other  societies 
connected  with  the  Uniyersity,  but  of  a  less  popular 
kind,  as  the  celebrated  Speculative  Society— the  Wer- 
nerian,  and  others. 

Edinburgh,  as  a  place  of  education,  is  a  wide  field. 
The  subject  comprehends  the  education  of  both  the  sexes, 
and  should  begin  at  the  A  B  C. 

JUuslratuma  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  Arthur 

Aiken,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Mr.  Aiken  was  the  Secretary  to  the  London  Society 
for  the  Encouragment  of  Arts,  Manufketures,  and  Com- 
merce. About  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  appropriate  a  few  eyenings  to  the  il- 
lustration of  British  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Papers 
were  nadby  seyeral  members,  andaboye  forty  were  tai- 
nished  by  the  Secretary.  A  selection  from  these  forms 
the  present  yolume.  The  papers  haye  been  carefully  re- 
Tised,  and  a  few  needfiil  and  some  ornamental  illustra- 
tions are  giyen  with  them.  The  subjects  are  yaried  and 
interesting.  The  first  paper  is  a  somewhat  copious  his- 
tory of  Pottery,  fh>m  the  bricks  of  Egypt  to  the  modern 
ware  of  Stafibrdshire  and  Worcester.  The  yolume  fbr- 
nishes  much  instructiye  and  curious  reading  for  young 
persons.  We  shall  illustrate  its  nature  by  a  few  ex- 
tracts of  a  popular  kind ;  but  it  is  all  popular,  eyen 
where  most  original.  This  first  is  from  a  paper  on 
**  Gypsum  and  its  Uses." 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  obtaining  casts  which 
when  careftilly  and  skilfiilly  practised  are  eminently 
suocessftil,  and  therefore  require  a  short  notice. 

The  first  of  these  was  inyented  by  Mr.  Deeble,  for 

which  he  obtained  a  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

His  object  was  to  obtain  casts  of  leayes  with  all  their 

natural  and  beautiftd  undulations  for  the  use  of  the 

painter   or  architect.      For  this   purpose  the  newly 

gathered  leaf,  before  it  becomes  fiaecid,  is  to  be  laid 

with  its  &ce  upwards  in  a  natural  position  on  a  bed  of 

fine  grained  moist  sand;  and  then  by  means  of  a  broad 

camel's  himr  brush  is  to  be  coyered  oyer  with  a  thin 

coating  of  wax  and  Burgundy  pitch  rendered  finid  by  a 

gentle  heat.    The  leaf  is  now  remoyed  from  the  sand 

and  dipped  in  cold  water,  which  hardens  the  wax  and 

allows  the  leaf  to  be  ripped  from  it  without  iiguring  the 

impression.    This  being  done  the  wax  mould  is  to  be 

pl^d  in  sand  and  banked  up  as  the  leaf  was :  it  is  then 

coyered  with  thin  plaster  laid  on  with  a  brush  and  forced 

into  idl  the  interstices  of  the  mould;  more  plaster  is  then 

poured  on,  and,  when  it  sets,  the  warmth  produced  is 

enough  to  render  the  wax  pliable,  which  with  a  little 

dexterity  may  be  rolled  up,  parting  completely  from  tht  | 

cast. 

The  second  method  was  inyented  by  Mr.  Fox  of  Deri)y, 
for  which  he  receiyed  the  medal  of  the  Society.  The 
object  of  this  gentleman  was  to  form  an  elastic  mould  of 
only  two  pieces  capable  of  deliyering  undercut  surfaces. 
The  body  on  which  the  mould  is  to  be  formed,  being  pre- 
yiously  oiled,  is  to  be  suspended  about  an  inch  aboye  the 
bottom  of  a  box  or  any  other  conyenient  yessel :  warm 
melted  glue  mixed  with  a  little  treacle,  and  made  as 
thick  as  possible  provided  it  will  run,  is  to  be  poured  in 
so  as  completely  to  coyer  the  body  to  be  moulded.  The 
glue  when  cold  is  to  be  divided  by  a  sharp  knife  or  in 
any  otiber  eonyenient  way  into  two  parts,  and  the  nucleus 


or  body  will  without  difilculty  part  from  this  elastic 
mould,  however  tubercular  and  irregular  the  surikce  may 
be.  The  two  pieces  of  the  mould  being  oiled  are  to  be 
bound  together  with  tape,  and  the  cavity  being  filled  in 
the  usual  way  with  plaster  affords  a  perfect  cast,  as 
proved  by  the  specimens  deposited  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
Society's  museum. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  demonstrate 
formally  the  advantages  of  plaster-casting.  By  the 
artist,  by  the  amateur,  by  the  man  of  science,  and  in  com- 
mon life,  it  is  perpetually  called  into  use.  The  best 
thing  next  to  having  originals,  is  to  have  accurate  copies 
of  them ;  and  fh>m  all  solid  substances  of  moderate  bulk 
we  obtain  copies  by  casting,  far  more  perfect  than  the 
pencil  of  the  artist  is  capable  of  delineating ;  for  by  one 
we  obtain  a  fac-simile,  and  by  the  other  only  a  repre- 
sentation in  a  single  position,  with  this  additional  advan- 
tage on  the  part  oif  the  former,  that  we  are  able  to  multi- 
ply copies  of  it  cheaply,  expeditiously,  and  mechanically. 

Bone  Manure, — Bones  have  always  been  used  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  that  multifiirious  mixture  of 
offal  of  all  kinds-~a  dunghill ;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  their  extraor&ary  value  as  a  manure  has 
been  fliUy  ascertained.     About  forty  years  ago  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  cultivating  a  small  estate 
of  his    own,   and  from  not   having   been  originally 
brought  up  to  farming  was  the  more  ready  to  try  novel 
experiments.      A  pack  of  hounds  was  kept  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  and  this  ftimished  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining,  at  small  cost,  the  bones  of  the  old 
horses  and  other  animals  that  were  slaughtered  for  food 
to  the  dogs.    He  invented,  or  got  made  for  him,  a  machine 
for  crusMng  the  bones;  and  then  spread  them  as  a  top- 
dressing  on  a  grass  field,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  sour 
red  clay  that  produced  nothing  but  dyer's  broom,  and  the 
other  weeds  that  usually  grow  on  such  soil,  along  with 
the  coarsest  grasses.    The  effect  produced  by  the  bones 
was  strikingly  evident  in  the  next  spring :  the  dyer's 
broom  and  other  weeds  had  mostly  disappeared,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  close  undergrowth  of  clover  and 
fine  grasses.    The  animal  matter  of  the  bones  no  doubt 
contributed  much  to  this  striking  amelioration ;  but  the 
earth  of  the  bones,  especially  the  phosphate  of  lime,  idso 
bore  its  share  in  it.    Many  of  our  limestones  are  little 
else  than  a  congeries  of  the  organic  remains  of  corals  and 
other  animals;  and  the  late  Professor  Turner  detected 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  Saurian  remains 
that  abound  in  the  lias  limestone.    Many  of  the  coral- 
lines, as  I  have  already  stated,  contain  as  much  phosphate 
of  lime  as  the  bones  of  mammalia  do  :  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  in  the  coralline  limestones  also  phosphate 
of  lime  might  be  found  if  it  was  specially  searched  for; 
and  to  the  presence  of  this,  if  anflienticated,  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  some  of  the  effects  on  vegetation 
which  agricultural  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  account- 
ing for  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime  or  of  its  carbonate. 
I  do  not  know  if  bones  are  valued  as  a  manure  in  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  certain  that  of 
late  years  they  have  attracted,  in  avery  particular  degree, 
^  attention  of  the  E<nglish  fiurmer.   Bones  are  collected 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns,  and  after 
being  sorted,  those  that  are  not  required  for  other  pur- 
poses are  used  as  manure.    In  the  Thames  above  London 
Bridge,  may  almost  always  be  seen  a  few  sloops  and  cut- 
ters, cUefiy  from  HuU, which  are  occupied  in  this  trade. 
They  take  the  bones  on  board  generally  in  a  more  or  less 
putrid  state,  and  stow  them  in  bulk  in  the  hold :  here 
they  soon  begin  to  ferment,  giving  out  an  odour  by  which 
the  bone-ships  are  detected  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
and  when  the  cargo  is  discharged  at  Hull,  it  is  frequently 
reeking  and  smoUng  hot  from  decomposition.    This  pro- 
bably softens  the  texture  of  the  bones,  and  renders  them 
more  easy  to  be  crushed  in  the  mill,  through  which  they 
are  passed  previous  to  disposing  of  them  to  the  ikrmerr. 
They  are  employed  chiefiy  in  two  ways,  either  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  grass  land,  or  are  drilled  with  turnip-seed, 
the  plants  from  which,  under  the  stimulating  effect  of 
thi^  powerful  manure,  quickly  pass  through  their  first 
stage  into  the  rou£^  leaf,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure 
avoid  the  attacks  of  the  fy  and  other  ioMcts  by  which 
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young  tnnip-pUuitB  Of  tardy  grtmih  are  often  ontirel  j 
ont  off.  Oar  natire  supply  of  bones  is  not  at  present 
snffioient  to  answer  the  large  and  inereasing  demand  for 
them  fbr  agricoltoral  use ;  and  bones  are  now  imported 
ftom  Sonth  America  and  other  parts.  It  is  eren  said 
that  some  of  the  celebrated  battle-fields  of  onr  own  time 
hare  fhrmshed  considerable  supplies  of  this  now  Talnable 
commodity. 

Trandation  ofFautt,    By  Lewis  Filmore. 

This  new  translation,  making  at  least  the  twentieth, 
has  been  done  **  expressly*'  for  SmUk*i  Standard  Library, 
The  object  of  the  translator,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  is 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  large,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  as  fkithftil  and  literal  a  transcript  of  Goethe's  great 
work  as  is  compatible  with  the  diflbrence  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  the  difficulties  of  verse  and  metre.  Mr. 
Filmore  appears  to  haye  executed  his  task  with  spirit 
and  delicacy.  That  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selTes,  we  cite  two  brief  speoimens  in  different  styles-^ 
one  from  the  Garden  Scen^ — ^the  other  Faust's  Soliloquy. 

Marg.  Yes !  out  of  sight  is  eyer  out  of  mind ! 

To  yon  so  easy  is  this  courtesy, 
And  you  can  friends  in  such  abundance  find. 

All  too,  so  much  more  sensible  than  I. 

Fautt,  Believe  me,  love,  what  men  call  sensible, 
Full  oft  desenreth  not  its  title  well, 
And  we  should  better  tu  the  thing  express 
As  yanity  and  narrow-mindedness ! 

Marg.  How  so? 

Fantt,  Alas !  that  thus  simplicity 

And  innocence  should  never  know  or  see 
Their  own  all-holy  worth !  that  humble  thought, 
Best  gift  of  bounteous  nature — ^blessing-fraught — 

Marg.  WeU !  fbr  a  moment  sometimes  think  of  me ! 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  think  of  thee. 

Fautt,  You're  much  alone,  then! 

Mara,  Yes!  our  house — 'tistrae — 

Is  smaU,  but  still  must  be  attended  to; 
We  have  no  maid,  all  on  me  lies,— 

I  sweep,  cook,  sew,  up  soon  and  late ; 
My  mother,  too,  is  so  precise. 

In  everything  so  accurate ! 
Not  that  she  is  obliged  to  be 
Confined  in  all  so  sparingly ; 
We  might  do  more  than  many  do,— 

'My  §.ther  left  us,  of  our  own, 
A  little  house  and  giurden«  too, 

A  pretty  place  beside  tne  town. 
However,  now  the  days  with  me 
Pass  over  pretty  peacefully. 
My  brotiier  's  for  a  soldier  gone, 

And  my  poor  little  sister 's  dead,— 
Much  trouble  with  her  have  I  known. 

Yet  all  the  anxious  sorrow  sped, 
Mine  joyftdly  again  should  be. 
So  dear  the  infknt  was  to  me  1 

Fautt,  She  were  an  angel,  were  she  like  to  thee  I 

Marg,  She  loved  me — oh !  so  fondly  1  I 
Had  brought  her  up  entirely ; 
After  my  father's  death  'twas  bom. 

My  motiier  too  had  nearly  died^ — 
AU  hope,  indeed,  we  had  foregone. 

Her  sickness  was  so  sore  to  bide'; 
So  sad  Uie  state  in  which  she  lay. 
So  slow  her  bettering  day  by  day, 
That  she  herself  could  never  think. 

Of  suckling  it,  poor  little  thing  1 
And  so  I  nursed  ii— gave't  its  drink. 

Its  milk  and  tender  nourishing  I 
And  brought  it  up,  thus  all  alone. 
Till  it  became,  as  'twere,  mine  own ; 
Within  my  arm  and  bosom,  on  my  knee, 
It  grew  and  sprawl'd,  and  laugh'd  so  prettily ! 

Fautt.  The  purest  of  all  joys  'twas  thine  to  share 

Mara.  But  yet  with  many  anxious  hours  of  care. 
All  night  the  infant's  cradle  stood 
Beside  my  bed, — ^nor  ever  could 


I  move,  but  It  would  waken'd  be  ^- 

Now  I  must  rise  and  give  it  food. 

Then  take  it  into  bed  with  met 

Then,  when  it  would  not  rest,  must  ziae  and  go^ 

Dancing  it  in  the  chamber  to  and  fh>. 

And  still  must  rise  at  early  day. 

To  stand  beside  the  Washing  tray. 

Then  to  the  market  g»— to  see 

For  all  our  home's  necessity ; 

And  thus  from  day  to  day,  the  same 

To  do  whene'er  the  morrow  came. 

When  'mid  such  things  as  this  one  lives, 

The  spirits  are  not  always  good ; 
But,  then,  'tis  true,  the'labour  gives 

A  relish  both  to  reet  and  food. 


Fautt,   You  knew  me  then,  sweet  aiigel,ftr  the 
The  moment  I  into  the  garden  came  t 

Marg.  Did  you  not  see  it !  When  Iwtts  yoa  I  ftnd, 
My  eyes  directly  fell  upon  the  groond. 

Fautt.  Andthoufoxgivestthatf^domytheiiyfhQBmc, 
That  proffer  of  my  impudence  to  thee  f 

As  thou  wert  leaving  the  cathedral  door  t 

Marg.  I  was  abash'd,  for  I  had  certainlj 

Ne'er  met  with  aught  resembling  it  belbre. 
None  aught  of  evil  of  me  e'er  could  say; 
Ah  I  (thought  I)  did  thy  conduct  then  betnjr 
Aught  bold  or  unbecoming  in  a  maid  t 
He  seem'd  to  say,  **  I  need  not  be  afraid. 
Or  stand  on  many  compliments  with  W.** 
I  own  I  know  not  what  began  to  stir 
In  your  behalf  within  my  heart— but  t 
Felt  with  myself,  I  know,  right  angrily  t 
Beeause  I  could  not  bring  myaelf  lo  be 
More  vex'd  and  angry  thaa  I  was  with  thee. 

Ftmtt.   My  dear  one  I 

Marg,  For  a  moment  stay. 

[SMpludtt  a  Star/tower^  andpkkt  Us  (totottJ^mtUwtt 
oJitr  anoA$r, 

Fautt.   Whatwonld'stt   Istfiir»pesyf 

Marg.  Najr. 

'TIS  but  a  game  ! 

Fautt.  How  so  t 

Marg,  Away ! 

You'll  laugh  at  me. 

[She  pUokt  qf  Jkt  faaset,  md  wsi  siari  So  AsrssjC 

FoMt.  What  are  you  mnmuiag  I 

Jfofy.   He  loves  me— he  kves  me  not'— 

Faugt,  IhouheftTsaigrthingl 

Mara,  (conUnum,)  He  loves  a»— lie  leves  as  Ml— 
he  loves  me — ^no  1 
He  loves— he  loves  ne  t 

Fantt.  Tnie|ByeliiM,aBAM 

This  flowret-promise  be  ante  thine  heart 
A  voioe,  a  sign  ttom  Heaven  I    He  loves  thee  t    Ysi| 
Dost  thou  know  aU  the  neaaiag  ef  the 
He  loves  1 

Marg.   ItremUel 

Fautt.  Nay»  leve  1  shudder  not; 
But  let  this  g^oe— 4his  pressure  el  the 
Tell  what  is  inexfNfeeBible  by  speech. 
To  give  ourselves  up  wholly  to  the  ssnse 
Of  a  delight  that  must  eternal  be  I 
Eternal  I  oh  I  its  end  would  be  de^afr  1 
No !  no  I  no  end. 

[MABOAEeT  pmttti  kit  kandt,  Uttafiutthmmifffftm  Vt 
embrace  amd  runt  awav.  He  ttandt  Jvr  am  isriail 
thoughtful^  tkem/bUmmktr. 

Mar,  (coming  up,)  Night  oomes  apaee  I 

Meph.  Yes  1  and  ive  wffl  away 

Mar.   Indeed,  I'd  ask  you  loqger  yet  tn  stay. 
But  'tis  a  wicked  and  cenaorioos  plaev^ 

'TIS  just  as  if  they  nothing  had  to  do. 
But  all  the  neighbourhood's  affkirs  to  tiaee, 

Our  comings  in  and  goings  out  to  view. 
And  do  however  well  one  will. 
One's  certain  to  get  talked  of  stilL 
And  where,  then,  are  our  loving  pair  t 

Mepl,   Flown  up  the  little  alley  these  1 
Fond  butterflies ! 
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Mar.  I  Ihiak  thai  she 

Appears  to  lore  hiau 

Mepk.  Yes ;  and  he 

Seems  fond  of  her,  too,  you  might  say; 
TiB  of  the  world  the  osoal  way. 

SCBRK.— ▲  BUIOdDa-HOini. 

MAV»AKmveiUei%kidMi6r9B^beklmHhB  doer^  tad  pwMnff 
her  finger  on  her  Ups^peepB  ikroiugh  the  cremee, 

3£arg,   He  oomes. 

Fantt  (entering.)  Ah,  rogne,  and  is  it  so 
ThAt  yon  prOToke  me  f    I  hare  eaoght  thee  now  1 

[He  kitui  ilsr* 

Mara,  (embrctoing  him  and  returning  his  kite.) 
Thou  dearest  one  !  1  lote  thee  from  my  heart ! 

[MKPHiSTOPHXLn  knocks  ontside, 

Faust  (tumping.)   Who's  there  t 

M^h.  Good  friend  I 

Faust.  The  Brute ! 

Meph.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

3far,  ( comes  fortMrd.)    Yes,  sir,  'tis  late. 

Faust  (to  Maboabet.)    Might  I  not  go  with  you  ! 

Marg,  I  fear  my  motner  would — Oh,  no  I  adieu  ! 

Fautt.   Must  we  then  part,  my  lore !  then  I 
Bid  thee  floeweU ;  teeweU  ! 

Mar,  Good  bye. 

Marg.   Till  our  next  speedy  interview. 

[Faust  cmd  Mxphistophblbs  exewni^ 
Good  Heayens  !  how  many  things — a  man 
Like  him  within  his  mind  can  span  \ 
I  stand  abash'd  when  he  is  near, 
Or  answer,  yes,  to  all  I  hear  I 
I'm  but  a  simple  child,  and  cannot  see 
Or  comprehend  what  he  can  find  in  me. 

Favsv  (o^om.) 

Fau^,  Spirit  sublime  I  thou  gaTest  me,  gatest  me  all 
For  which  I  pray'd  thee.    Not  in  yain  hast  thou 
In  fire  tum'd  to  me  thy  countenance. 
Thou  gayest  me  glorious  nature  for  a  realm, 
With  power  to  ftt\  her  and  enjoy.    The  slanee 
Thou  didst  permit  me,  was  not  that  of  eoid 
And  distant  wondering ;  thou  didst  not  forbid 
My  gate  to  search  into  her  deepest  breast 
As  'twere  the  bosom  of  a  friend.    For  thou 
Hast  pass'd  before  mine  eyes,  the  linked  chain 
Of  sll  the  things  that  Uye ;  and  it  is  thou 
That  teachest  me  to  know,  as  kindred  things 
Unto  myself,  the  still  and  silent  wood. 
The  water,  and  the  air.    And  when  tho  storm 
Hoars  through  the  forest,  when  the  giant  pine, 
O'erthrown,  bears  crashing  on  the  neighbour  boughs, 
And  stems  that  nigh  it  gtow,  in  sweeping  fkll ; 
When,  with  dull  muttering  echo,  to  the  shook 
The  mountain  thunders,— 4hen  tiion  beanst  me 
Unto  the  i^elter'd  caye,  there  showing  me 
What  mine  own  nature  is ;  mysterious  then 
And  deep  the  marrels  that  uiuold  themseWes 
In  mine  own  breast.    Then  rises  to  my  yiew 
The  clear  eahn  moon,  that  witii  her  stileniBg  ray 
Soothes  all  things  iw  she  soars.    Hen  sweep  axoond 
From  rocky  waUs,  from  dew-damp  bush  and  ahadei 
The  silyer-shadow'd  forms  of  ages  past. 
That  gently  mingle  with  the  pleasures  stem 
Of  thought  austere  and  contemplation  deep. 

Oh !  that  to  man  naught  perfoot  oyer  ftlls 
Now  feel  I  most ;  With  this  delight  that  Magt 
Me  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  god--4hoa  gateit 
Unto  me  this  companion*  whom  e'en  now 
I  cannot  spare,  though  cold  and  insolent 
He  to  myself  degradeth  me — and  turns 
Thy  gills  to  notShig  with  a  breath.    He  wikea 
For  eyer  in  my  soid  a  raging  ilre 
For  that  so  loyely  form-Hmd  thus  I  reel 
From  fierce  desire  into  eigoyment,  and 
£'en  in  enjoyment  languish  for  desire  t 

A  well-written  piefiMse;  and  numerous  Uhutniliye 
notes  giye  additional  yalue  to  a  traaslAtioii  intended  for 
the  many,  and  worthy  of  the  few. 


JVMstU^Biniie,  Third  Smei. 

M«ny  of  the  Scottish  minstrels  haye  oontributed  to  this 
new  series:  some  of  them  bearing  names  to  us  till  now  un- 
heard, yet  possessed  of  no  mean  measure  of  the  faeulty 
of  song.  Amidst  the  constellation  of  songsters,  we  find 
Gilfillan,  Captain  Charles  Gray,  Vedder,  James  Ballan- 
tine,  Sandy  Rodger,  who  is  editor,  Alexander  Laing,  An* 
drew  Park,  William  Thom,  James  Murray,  Alexander 
Madaggan,  who  has  lately  published  a  meritorious  yo- 
lume  of  Scottish  poems,  and  many  others.  We  find  the 
name,  William  Miller,  attached  to  some  songs,  rich  in 
grotesque  i^cy.  One  of  these,  and  a  sweet  little  song 
by  James  BallanUne,  must  form  our  specimen  of  the  col- 
lection. A  few  of  the  most  choice  songs,  we  may 
lay  in  commendation  of  the  new  series,  haye  preriously 
appeared  in  this  Magazine. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  the  toun. 

Up  stairs  an'  down  stairs  in  his  nicht-gown, 

Tirlin'  at  the  window,  crying  at  the  lock, 

**  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed,  for  it's  now  ten  o'doek  1** 

"  Hey  Willie  Winkie,  are  ye  comin'  ben ! 
The  cat's  singin'  grey  thrums  to  the  sleepin'  hen, 
The  dog's  speldert  on  the  fioor,  and  disna  gie  a  cheep. 
But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie  tiiat  winnafa*  asleep  J* 

Onything  but  sleep  you  rogue,  glowing  like  the  moon, 
Battlin  in  an  aim  jug  wi'  an  aim  spoon, 
lUmblin',  tumblin'  roun'  about,  crawin'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin  like  a  kenna-what,  waukenin  sleepin'  fock« 

'^  Hey  Willie  Winkie,  the  wean's  in  a  creel, 
Wamblin'  aff  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  Terra  eel, 
Ruggin*  at  the  oat's  lug  and  rayeling  a'  her  thrums — 
Hey  Willie  Winkie— see,  there  he  oomes." 

Wearit  is  the  mither  that  has  a  stoorie  wean, 
A  wee  stumpie,  stoosie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane. 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi'  sleep  afore  hell  close  an  e'e — 
But  a  kiss  frae  aff  hia  rosy  ]ipB,gies  strength  anew  to  me. 

The  song,  WiUU  Winkie,  will  form  a  good  diUy  for 
Seottish  nurseries. 

WiriE,  COME  Hamc    Bg  James  BaUantine, 
Wifle,  come  hame,  ' 

My  couthie  wee  dame ; 
0  but  ye're  far  awa, 

Wifiot  comm  hame* 

Come  wi'  the  young  bloom  o'  mom  on  thy  brow, 

Come  wi'  the  lown  star  o'  luye  in  thine  e'e ; 
Come  wi'  the  red  cherries  ripe  on  thy  mou, 

A'  fVirred  wi*  balm  like  the  dew  on  the  lea. 
Come  wi'  the  gowd  tassels  fringeing  thy  hair. 

Gome  wi'thy  rooe  cheeks  a'  dimpled  wi'  gleO ; 
Come  wi'  thy  wea  etep  and  wifie-Uko  air, 
O  quickly  come  an'  shed  blessings  on  mo* 
Wifie,  come  hame. 

My  couthie  wee  dame  $ 
O  my  heart  wearies  sairi 
Wifie,  come  hame. 

Come  wi'  our  luye-pledge,  our  dear  little  dawtie. 

Clustering  my  neck  round,  and  clambering  my  knee, 
Come  let  me  nestle  and  press  the  wee  pettier 

Gazing  on  ilka  sweet  feature  o'  thee. 
0 !  but  3ie  house  is  a  cauld  hame  without  ye^ 

Lanely  and  eerie's  the  life  that  I  dree ; 
O  oome  awa  and  I'll  danee  round  about  ye, 

¥0*00  ne'er  again  win  ftae  my  arms  till  I  dee* 

Wifle,  come  hame. 

My  oonthie  wee  daae  $ 
O  hut  ye're  for  awa, 

Wifie,  come  hame. 

Parl^t  Wimd^n  of  An,  Andmt  md  Modem. 

Here  is  yet  anothw  Lilliputian  quarto,  by  the  inde* 
fotigable  Peter ;  and  a  yery  instreotiye  and  pleasing  one. 
The  iUostrstloui  «re>  M  is  usual  in  this  Series,  foithfol 
and  beautifol. 
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On  the  SujfieUfU^  of  the  Parochial  ^tUm 
aPoorRatefortheriffhiMaMffemetUofthePaar, 

By  Thomas  ChalmerSy  D.D^  Sec.  &e. 

We  notice  the  pnblioation  of  this  Tolame,  beeause  it 
mfty  be  imagined  a  mere  reprint,  while  in  flust  it  ia  in  a 
great  meaenre  a  new  work,  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  sets 
himself  afresh  to  demolish  eyery  adToeate  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  by  any  means  sare  his 
peculiar  system,  or  by  his  panacea.  One  especial  por- 
pose  of  the  Doctor's  book  is,  to  expose  what  he  conceiyes 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  Dr.  Alison.  As  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dr.  Alison  knows  a  great  deal  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
remedies  which  the  piuperism  of  Scotland  demand,  we 
shall  probably  return  to  this  work,  which  has  appeared 
too  late  in  the  month  for  longer  examination.  We  can 
guess,  before-hand,  that  it  will  be  yastly  popular  with  the 
Lairdif  and  with  a  great  majority  of  the  established 
clergy.  Dr.  Alison  appears  to  hare  piqued  the  other 
worthy  Doctor's  sense  of  in&HibUity  more  than  any  other 
antagonist  that  he  has  yet  encountered. 

The  Englith  Maiden. 

Here  is  a  little  book,  with  a  happy  title ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  is  in  modem  publication  half 
the  battle.  The  work  is  a  preachment  to  young  women, 
oontaining  many  safe  and  good  truisms.  The  author  or 
compiler  has  drawn  freely  on  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Sandford, 
and  the  most  celebrated  modem  writers  upon  the  duties 
and  destinies  of  the  sex. 

The  Child^s  Book  of  Fads.    Edited  by  the  R«y. 

T.  Wilson. 

This  is  a  Book  of  Q;nestions  and  Answers  on  a  plan 
now  familiar  to  eyerybody.  It  embodies  many  faeU, 
and  will  proye  usefrd ;  though  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  all  these  i»^»"*i«  are  as  conyenient  to  the  laiy 
teacher  as  agreeable  to  the  little  scholar. 

Tales  of  the  Moor.    By  Josias  Homely. 

The  moor  is,  we  presume,  meant  to  be  Dartmoor. 
Josias  Homely  oZmm  John  Bradford,  a  Deyonshire  man, 
has  put  together  a  yolume  of  prose  and  yerse  of  foir 
ayerage  merit,  for  which  the  Deyonshire  nobility  and 
gentry  haye  subscribed  handsomely.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  yolume  is  deyoted  to  a  noyelette  entitled  the 
<<  Wine  Merchant  of  the  West,**  whieh  is  really  yery 
pleasant  teading. 

The  Hand-book  ofOrammar  for  EngUtihy  Oermany 
Drenehy  and  Italian  Studenie,  ehawing  at  one  view 
the  eonetruetian  peculiar  to  each  language. 
We  merely  direct  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  com- 
paratwe  grammar,  without  ginng  any  opinion  on  its 
merits  as  to  execution.    The  idea  seems  good ;  and  if  a 
plan,  announced  lately  by  one  of  the  masters  of  our 
High  School,  of  teaddng  seyeral  languages  together, 
along  with  Latin,  has  been  found  practicable,  or  to  work 
well,  here  is  a  most  useftil  compilation  in  fortherance  of 
its  object.    The  eamparaiite  frammary  or  the  grammar 
of  four  languages  in  one  book,  must  haye  cost  the  com- 
piler a  yast  deal  of  pains.    He  seems  to  haye  consulted 
the  best  authorities  extant.    The  work  carries  in  its 
side-poeket,  tabular  yiews  of  the  conjugation  of  yeri>B  in 
the  different  languages,  and  such  other  matters  as  could 
not  be  compressed  into  an  ordinary-sised  page ;  as  the 
pronouns,  auxiliary  yerbs,  &c.  &c. 


The  Hand  Book  of  Berwick  and  the  Vidm^. 

'  This  small  topographical  woik  was  composed  for  the 
use  of  the  yisiters  to  the  Highland  Society's  Oaitle  Show, 
which  was  this  season  held  at  Berwick.  It  4niginany 
appeared  in  the  Berwick  Warder  newspaper.  It  eon- 
tains  a  great  deal  of  antiquarian  and  miseeUaneoos  in- 
formation, and  forms  an  intelligent  guide  to  that  part  cf 
the  Border  Land. 


FoBBEs's  East  Iiidia  and  Coloioal  Ctctdx. — A 
fol  little  book,  and  not  an  expensiye  if  a  somewhat 
guide. 

ThePatucian's  Dauohtbb:  A  Tragedy  in  Flye  Acta. 
By  T.  Westland  Marston.— This  tragedy  is  aa  experi- 
ment of  how  fiur  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age  is 
adapted  to  dramatic  puipooes.  The  experiBcni  is  not 
oonclusiye. 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

Pabis  II.  and  III.— Sblbt's  Hisiokt  of  Bainss 
FoRBsr  Trees. — This  work  inoreases  in  interest.  The 
trees  described  in  the  late  parts,  are,  howeyer  geasial 
fayourites,  which  may  be  one  cause  of  attraetioii.  They 
are,  among  others,  the  Eluy  in  its  many  yariciies  ;  the 
White  Tkom,  the  WUd  Cherry  or  Gtan  tree,  and  the 
Jtfofifitaia^dk,  which  three  species  are  raised  to  tfaedeserr- 
ed  dignity  of  forest  trees ;  a  distinction  to  yrhich  they  sr 
entitled  by  the  yalue  of  their  timber,  as  well  as  by  the 
beauty  or  picturesqueness  of  their  fonns.  We  haye  also 
the  Atk  and  the  Wcdnut.  The  illnstratioiis  an  of  great 
beauty  ;  whether  portraits  of  the  trees  deaiaibed,  er  ap- 
propriate embellishments  as  tail-pieces. 

Mbs.  Elus's  Familt  Secrets,  from  Part  IT.  u 
Part  YIII.— These  Stories  ipriiich  are  in  &ei  Teetotal  or 
Temperance  Tola  for  the  MukOeand  Upper  Oemtt^^ 
not  foil  off  in  interest.  One  of  them  told  is  Bcdlaa 
during  a  lucid  interyal,  by  an  unfortunate  lady,  the  Tie> 
tim  of  intemperance,  into  which  she  had  been  betnyed 
by  using  brandy  too  freely  when.taken  as  Medkine,  is  af 
deep  tragic  interest. 

Fisher's  Scott's  Iixustrated  Bible.  Dmsioff  IL— 
This  portion  of  a  work  which  requires  no  particiilar  de- 
scription, time  haying  stamped  its  sterling  diaaetcr, 
reaches  to  the  Book  of  I.  Kings.  It  is  well  piiiitod,the 
Notei  in  particular,  being  in  a  dear  and  beantilal  type. 
The  Ulnstrations  oomprise  seyeral  fine  landneapes  and 
yiews  of  cities  and  yillages  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Liad. 

Nos.  I.  and  II. — An  Appeal  to  the  AnnqvAUB  or 
Europe,  on  the  DssTRUcnoif  of  the  Monuvkicis  of  Ecttt. 
By  George  R.  GUddon,  late  United  Stales  Coasal  ai 
Cairo.— This  Work  contains  a  great  deal  eicnxwmmt 
yaluable  matter. 

Part  I.— The  Stbam-Boat  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Trass 
and  the  Times  :  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds.— Thb  Is  a  work 
in  the  style  of  the  Pickwicks,  and  other  Serial  TU^ 
There  are  some  good  engrayings  of  the  kind  m.  whidi 
the  matter-of-foot  unimaginatiye  genins  of  the  Ume$ 
delights.  The  story  is,  once  again,  rich  cats  saade  ridiea- 
Ions  by  their  admiration  of  foshion. 

Part  XXXVII.— Kmigbt's  Picioriai.  SBAXSPRiis. 
— ^This  elegant  series  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  pre- 
sent part  consistBof  Poems  ;  Ventu  and  Adomit  laadnf 
the  way. 

Part  XXIII.— Ttas's  Illustratrd  Ssaxspeau, 
BoMEO  and  Juuet. 

Part  II.— Dirdin's  Songs,  yrith  the  MGSiceCthr  ■»« 
Popular  Sokgs. 
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Part  I.  and  II.'— Lkctuus  on  CaEMinAT.  By  Henry 
M.  Noad. 
Past  YI.— Thorkton's  Histort  of  British  India. 

PAMPHLETS. 

0 

A  Rbtiew  of  the  late  Proposxd  Measure  for  the 
RcDucnoir  of  the  Duties  on  Sugar.  By  Joseph  Bel- 
dam, Esq.— The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  T.  Powell  Bozton,  has  for  forty  years 
been  an  aetite  abolitionist  and  fellow-Iabonrer  with  Dr. 
Lnshington,  Sir  Thomas  Baxton,  and  all  who  have  been 
the  most  distinguished  by  ability  and  zeal  in  the  Aboli- 
tion cause.  For  the  first  time  he  differs  with  his  friends, 
and  with  the  mi^rity  of  the  society.  He  considers  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  late  GoTemment  for  the  sugar-duties, 
as  a  step  in  adTanoe  towards  the  uniTersal  abolition  of 
shtTery,  which  can  nerer  be  effected  until  it  is  found  to 
be  for  the  interest  of  those  concerned.  He  considers  the 
competition  of  f^e  labour  as  the  only  sure  means  of 
briuging  about  the  desired  end,  and  that  this  is  impos- 
sible while  the  existing  monopolies  are  maintained.  The 
reasoning  is  close  and  cogent.  No  fair  yiew  can  be 
giTen  of  the  itrgument  unless  it  is  followed  at  length. 
We  shall,  howeyer,  cull  a  passage  here  and  there.  What- 
erer  GoTomment  we  may  hare,  this  question  is  not  likely 
to  be  lost  sight  of:  it  has  got  hold  of  the  country. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  a  cheaper  and  more  effectiTe 
mode  than  slare  labour  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, slaye  labour  must,  upon  the  economic  principle,  be 
discontinued. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  superiority 
of  the  substituted  labour  must  be  ascertained — ^not 
merely  by  way  of  example,  but  as  the  result  of  competi- 
tion by  the  actual  production  of  a  cheaper  article.  It  w 
tA«  neeeatful  eompaition  ofjree  MfUh  dave  labour,  in  the 
market  of  the  world,  that  aline  can  practieaUy  decide  its 
tuperioritff.  Anything  short  of  this  must  fiiil.  An  ex- 
ample may  be  disputed.  A  complete  parity  of  circum- 
stances, eyen  in  the  same  locality,  can  scarcely  exist,  and 
may  be  easily  denied.  Exceptions  of  particular  inte- 
rests my  always  be  quoted.  But  if  Aree-grown  produce 
were  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  markets 
of  Europe,  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  produce  of  slaye 
labour,  the  fote  of  slayery  and  the  slaye  trade  would  be 
instantly  sealed. 

Now  this  theory  takes  for  granted  the  superiority  of 
free  labour,  including  in  that  term  those  scientific  and 
economical  arrangements  which  a  slaye  agency  can  never 
•0  effectually  employ. 

But  I  need  not  attempt  to  proye  a  superiority,  of 
which  the  abstract  truth  is  uniyersally  admitted. 

Mr.  Macaulayyery  decidedly  held  that  "Competition** 
18  the  real  cure  for  slayery  and  the  slaye  trade :  and 
Mr.  Cropper  constantly  affirmed  that  "  slaye  labour  must 
fail,  in  competition  with  free  labour.**  May  I  not  add 
your  own  yaluable  testimony,  to  that  of  a  host  of  indi- 
viduals who  haye  asserted  the  same  important  truth! 

Directly  in  the  way  of  competition,  stands  a  great 
commercial  monopoly — ^monopoly  is  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciple to  competition—they  cannot  flourish  together— and 
^nat  is  good  for  the  one  must  be  iigurious  to  the  other. 
If  competition  between  free  and  slaye  labour  be  required 
jor  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  then  must  monopoly 
be  exchanged  for  a  less  exelnsiye  principle. 

Up  to  a  very  late  period  the  West  Indies  possessed  the 
monopoly  of  the  Home  Market— «  monopoly  oricinaUy 
created  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  supplying  cheaper 
produce ;  not  pretending  at  that  time  to  be  for  the  en- 
courM;ement  of  f^  labour,  which  it  actually  disoou- 
2^d  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  openly  avowing  itself  to 
^  for  the  proteetion  of  British  West  India  produce 
*BJ^^  the  produce  of  all  other  countries. 

"^  monopoly,  after  many  struggles,  and  much  re- 
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monstrance,  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  urged 
against  the  late  proposed  measure,  was  ultimately  di- 
vided with  the  East  Indies.  • 

The  wretched  condition  of  West  Indian  agriculture 
was  plainly  perceived  by  them  to  be  a  consequence,  not 
only  of  slavery,  but  of  various  other  causes,  ranging  un- 
der the  head  of  monopoly  ;  which  were  accordingly  de- 
precated and  deplored.  Tlie  colonial  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  designated  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  adopting  the 
powerfhl  language  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  "  gaining  agri- 
cultural speculation."  Mr.  Clarkson,  when  contending 
for  the  superiority  of  "  tree  over  slave  labour,*'  and 
inveighing  against  monopoly  as  excluding  competition, 
fhrther  olijects  to  it  as  tending  only  to  keep  up  **  an  un- 
profitable'* system.  Mr.  Stephen  ridicules  the  idea  of  a 
monopoly  for  the  protection  of  a  system  of  agriculture 
which  rejected  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the  wain, 
and  employed  a  fiur  greaternumberof  labourers  than  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  complains  that  **  the  interests  of  the 
empire  are  sacrificed  to  colonial  infiuence.**  The  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Cropper  abound  with 
similar  sentiments. 

The  Measure  proposed  by  the  late  Ministry  and  the 
Objections  to  it  are  next  considered;  the  only  substantial 
objections  being  the  seeming  encouragement  given  to 
slavery,  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  '*  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.**  Of  this  it  is  remarked,  not  that  we 
largely  take  slave  produce  of  other  kinds,  but  simply 

This  is  true,  but  as  actions  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
their  aggregate  tendencies,  they  must  be  accounted  good 
or  evil,  as  the  one  or  the  other  quality  preponderates. 
To  decide  upon  this  balance,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  moral  arithmetic  of  life. 

If  this  doctrine  be  untrue,  how  can  we  pretend  to  jus- 
tify any  mode  of  competition  whatever  between  free  and 
slave  labour,  seeinc  that  until  the  preference  is  decided 
in  favour  of  free  li^ur,  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
slave  trade  probably,  and  a  great  aggravation  of  slavery 
certainly,  will  follow  t 

Against  such  a  preliminary  objection,  therefore,  the 
proper  defence  of  the  proposed  measure  rests  on  its  ne- 
cessity for  the  attainment  of  a  paramount  advantage, 
and  may  be  thus  stated  : — A  full  developement  of  the 
energies  of  ft^e  labour  is  essential  to  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  ;  but  this  develope- 
ment can  only  be  obtained  by  a  o<m&  fde  competition 
with  slave  labour.  The  existence  of  a  monopoly  is  in- 
compatible with  this  kind  of  competition.  Therefore  the 
monopoly  ought  to  cease.  I  am  aware  that  these  are 
propositions  which  remain  to  be  proved  ;  I  am  now  only 
stating  them. 

Dr.  Lnshington  asserts  that  our  own  colonies  will 
soon  produce  an  abundant  supply;  and  admitting  this, 
Mr.  Beldam  contends  that  it  makes  for  his  argument. 
Though  there  may  be  next  year  an  increased  supply  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  tons,  he  pertinenUy  re- 
marks— 

But  if  there  be  little  dangerfor  the  fliture,  so  far  as  Bri- 
tish produce  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  less  frt>m  the 
prospects  of  the  slave-holding  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  States  expected  a  far  greater  diminution 
of  sugar  in  the  British  Colonies  as  the  result  of  emancipa- 
tion, than  has  actually  occurred.  Mr.  Burnley  tells  us, 
our  ruin  was  confidently  anticipated  by  them,  and  they 
made  provision  accordingly.  Perhaps  also  Uiey  made 
a  still  greater  mistake  in  calculating  our  powers  of  com- 
pensation in  the  East.  This  appears  to  me  satisfactorily 
to  account  for  a  portion  of  that  vast  increase  in  the  slave 
trade  of  late  years,  stated  by  yourself,  and  corroborated 
by  various  official  authorities.  I  say  a  portion  only,  for 
there  are  other  causes  which  must  go  on  augmenting 
until  slave-grown  sugar  is  superseded  by  ft^e.  It  ac- 
counts likewise  for  a  glut  of  slave  produce,  and  for  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  its  price,  which  I  observe 
within  the  same  period,  as  set  down  in  the  government 
tiJ>Ie  :  and  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  discourage 
rather  than  to  stimulate  slave  labour.    But  I  spei^ 
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with  extreme  diffidence  on  tteje  piuely  commercial 
questions. 

The  present  state  of  our  Colonies,  therefore,  so  fkr 
from  fbmishing  matter  for  exultation  and  renewed  hope 
to  the  slave  States,  must  rather  produce  disappointment, 
and  render  them  less  likely  to  incur  great  ad(Utional  ex- 
pense with  diminishing  probabilities  of  profit. 

Then,  again,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
own  Colonies,  considered  as  a  whole,  hare  reached  their 
lowest  point  of  depression,  and  that  if  the  most  effectnid 
means  are  taken  to  develope  their  resources, — ^means 
hereafter  to  be  considered,  and  now  assumed  to  be  en- 
oouraged  by  the  proposed  measure, — their  prosperity 
will  rapidly  advance  ;  each  succeeding  year  lessening 
the  probability  of  importation. 

These  means  are  various;  but  the  main  agent  is  to  give 
that  impulse  to  bonA  fde  competition,  which  must  lead 
to  other  improvements;  to  a  system  of  resident  tenantry, 
and  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improvements.  Our 
space  forbids  us  following  the  subject,  which  is  very 
fully  discussed,  and  not  as  a  commercial  but  as  a  great 
moral  question,  though  it  is  necessarily  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  writer  sets  out  with  affirming,  that  ''the 
proposed  measure  is  substantially  in  accordance  with 
Anti-Slavery  principles,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
bring  them  into  efficient  operation;*'  and  he  goes  far  to 
establish  his  impression.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument.  It  embraces  the  question  on 
the  widest  basis. 

Can  we  forget,  again,  that  the  slave  trade  now  affords 
the  only  remaining  pretext  for  the  existence  of  mono- 
poly, and  consequently  that  it  really  gives  to  the  mono« 
poUsta  an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  trade,  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  value  of  the  monopoly  itself — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions  per  an- 
num t  And  with  our  attention  but  just  withdrawn  from 
tiie  conduct  of  British  capitalists  in  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
can  we  pretend  to  say  that  this  circumstance  may  not 
seasonably  create  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  t 

It  would  be  endless^  however,  to  expose  the  mischiefs 
of  this  subtle  and  dangerous  antagonist.  But  there  is 
one  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar apprehension  at  the  present  moment;  and  that  is, 
in  its  pretended  alliance  with  a  disinterested  and  gener- 
ous cause. 

The  remark  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  both  just  and 
emphatic,  that  the  hopes  of  universal  emancipation  cen~ 
tre  in  this  highly-favoured  country.  If  anything  could 
discourage  those  hopes  by  alienating  a  compassionate 
people  from  its  advocates  and  friends,  it  would  assured- 
ly be  a  general  belief  in  this  unnatural  coalition  [of  Abo- 
litionists, and  Planters.]  Such  a  belief,  however  ill- 
founded,  could  scarcely  fkil  to  prove  fotal  to  it. 

I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  all  the  true  friends  of  the 
African  race  would  indignantly  repudiate  such  an  idea. 
It  is  no  idle  boast  to  assort  of  them  as  a  body  that  they 
have  proved  themselves,  by  all  constitutional  means,  to 
be  the  determined  enemies  of  ii^'ustice  and  oppression 
in  every  form.    And  by  their  acts  of  splendid  liberality, 
toot  less  than  by  the  most  self-denying  labours  on  behalf 
of  a  suffering  country,  their  consistent  and  general  cha- 
rity has  been  fully  established.    Even  in  the  favourite 
field  of  their  exertions,  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
incalculable  benefits  which  would  certainly  accrue  from 
their  efforts  abroad  to  the  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise  of 
their  countrymen  at  home.    Yet  I  must  be  permitted  to 
think  that  the  position  recently  assumed  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  disinterested  and  patriotic  body  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  late  measure,  was  neither  a  safe  nor  a  ju- 
dicious one, — not  judicious,  because  it  was  almost  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  much  misrepresentation,  and  unsafe, 
because,  as  I  believe,  it  was  not  in  principle  the  true  one. 
It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  immense  influence  ac- 
quired of  late  by  the  religious  and  philanthropic  classes 
over  every  question  of  great  public  interest,  or  to  doubt 
of  the  benefits  the  country  may  derive  from  its  discreet 
exerdse:  yet  so  long  as  party  spirit,  political  intrigue, 


and  selfish  designs  employ  their  nsitil  vigilance  ui  ap- 
propriating to  their  own  use  every  new  moral  and  social 
power,  it  cannot  be  needless  to  oaation  those  who  have 
enjoyed  so  large  a  portion  of  fkvour  against  the  artifices 
of  a  multitude  of  pretenders,  who  in  critical  times  abuse 
their  name,  and  endanger  their  well-earned  aathority 
with  the  public. 

Dr.  Lushington  has  been  taunted  with  affirming  that 
the  British  people  would  spurn  the  alleviation  of  their 
own  misery  by  increasing  the  horrors  of  slavery.  He  can 
have  no  wish  to  retract  such  an  opinion,  hut  he  will  readily 
admit,  that  the  occasion  for  such  an  act  of  self-denial 
should  be  placed  beyond  suspicion.  He  must  not  wonder 
at  the  hesitation  that  has  been  recently  manifested  be- 
tween the  claims  of  humanity  and  an  abhorrent  prmd- 
pie ;  nor  blame  a  disposition  rather  to  entmat  the 
interests  of  freedom  to  its  own  energies  than  to  ths  pff»- 
tection  of  its  natural  enemy. 

Whenever  a  great  and  urgent  necessity  is  made  plain 
to  their  understanding,  the  people  will  be  ready  to  fnllul 
all  that  has  been  promised  for  them.  Bat  they  nay 
fiiirly  insist  on  the  condition,  that  this  necessity  shall  be 
distinctly  proved ;  and  while  they  wait  for  more  eercaia 
evidence,  they  may  confidently  point  to  the  sacrifices 
they  have  already  made,  as  an  imperishable  ueBorial — 
standing  out  prominent  and  alone— of  their  genuine  and 
extraordinary  regard  for  the  claims  of  justice  aad  hu- 
manity. 

At  present  the  case  is  not  so  obvious,  and  they  teve 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  necessity.  They  have  bsm  told, 
and  they  believe,  that  the  energies  of  freedom  are  able 
to  defeat  those  of  slavery,  if  they  be  fairly  tried ;  bet 
that  competition  is  essentisJ  in  order  to  secure  the  victory. 
Competition  appears  to  have  been  oflRsred  on  eqnitaUs 
terms,  and  in  accordance  with  a  principle,  the  general 
truth  of  which  is  admitted  by  all.  A  reasonable  pretee- 
tion  has  been  offored  in  lieu  of  a  prohibitory  dnty,  which, 
with  a  doubtful  operation  on  the  interests  of  humanity 
elsewhere,  produces  certain  injury  to  the  general  interesu 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Sandon  has  admitted  that  the  present  protcctica 
is  more  than  is  required.    Mr.  Burnley,  of  Trinidad,  has 
declared  that  if  free  labour  can  be  procured,  this  fertile 
and  important  island  requires  little  or  do  protectieB  at 
all.    British  Guiana  is  a  still  larger  colony, — e^nally 
frrtile, — and  even  more  favourably  situated  thanTr^iidad 
for  competition  with  slave  labour  on  moderate  terms. 
Antigua  already  raises  by  free  labour  doable  her  fcraer 
produce,  and  can  well  spare  a  prohibitory  daty.    St 
Kitt*s,  and  Dominica  are  making  rapid  advances  ia  the 
same  direction.    The  general  prospects  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  for  the  ensuing  year,  are  said  to  be  an- 
usually  promising,  and  the  East  Indies  present  the  pn- 
spect  of  abundant  supplies,  in  aid  of  those  wlueh  ear 
colonies  are  expected  to  afford.    In  short,  the  objcctieB 
to  this  measure  centres  in  Jamaica.   I  should  be  traly 
sorry  to  disturb  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  I  bdieve 
to  be  essential  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  that  eeloiiy,ss 
in  all  others.    Yet  when  Jamaica  is  quoted  as  a  pria- 
cipal  obstacle  to  a  measure  so  apparently  reasettsbk^ 
there  must  be  many  persons  who  will  call  to  auad,  thai 
from  the  same  source  has  emanated  an  almost  naiftem 
opposition  to  previous  measures  of  amelioratMUi  aad  im- 
provement: and  they  will  remark,  with  eome  eeocem, 
in  how  extraordinary  a  manner  within  the  last  lew 
years  the  destinies  of  the  empire  have  been  made  to  bead 
to  the  particular  convenience  of  that  iatttfettiag  bat  dis- 
contented colony. 

I  beg  again  to  observe,  that  in  discussing  the  priadple 
of  this  important  measure,  I  have  abstained  tttm  enter- 
ing upon  those  purely  financial  and  commercial  views, 
which  I  believe  would  have  fhmished  me  with  aboadaat 
materiahi  in  confirmation  of  my  views.  My  dbject  has 
been  to  consider  the  subject  solely  ia  its  felatioa  to 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

In  attempting  this  task,  I  have  constantly  bene  is 
mind  the  latest  advice  of  my  friend  Mr.  Maeaalay,  thsi 
I  should  ''never  on  any  account  ommeat  te  satiHii  a 
step  once  gained :"  but  I  have  eonpM  with  it,  a  ssBt»- 
ment  which  I  know  to  have  been  equally  impertaal  ia 
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faii  •ttiiMtioii,  wmtlff  ih*  tiecMiity  of  ttking  ft  oompre- 
heoaiTe  Tiew  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe 
oonolusion.  I  value  these  sentiments  equallj^^and  am 
quite  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  ftiU  justice  to  them. 
I  therefore  rejoice  in  the  recollection  that  the  practical 
decision  of  tiufl  important  qneetion  has  retted  in  abler 
kjmds. 

Yet,  after  employing  the  best  means  in  m^  possession, 
at  the  present  moment,  of  forming  a  right  judgment,  I 
can  perceive  nothing  of  a  retrognde  movement  in  the 
character  of  the  proposed  measure.  ^    •        .       . 

If  I  err,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  wiU  avert 
the  mischief,  and  who  may  condescend  to  correct  my 
mistake.  In  the  meantime  I  must  be  contented  to  re- 
tain my  conviction,  in  the  company  of  some  living  authori- 
ties,— and  also,  as  I  believe,  with  the  sanction  of  several 
of  tiioee  estimable  and  devoted  men  who  are  gone  before 
U8 ;  whose  real  opinions  I  have  endeavoured  correctly  to 
ascertain,  and  whose  pre-eminent  example,  I  should  think 
it  sufficient  praise,  useftilly  though  humbly,  to  follow. 


Ajoduca  and  the  Gobn-Laws,  or  Facm  and  Evi- 
»KNCi.  By  John  Curtis  of  Ohio,  United  States.  This  is 
the  gentleman  who  lately  did  good  service  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  by  his  lucid  statements  at  the  great 
Manchester  convention  of  ministers  and  others.  In  the 
pamphlet  those  statements  are  amplified,  and  many 
new  facts  are  brought  forward.  We  give  one  brief  ex- 
tract, wishing  that  we  could  transfer  the  entire  pamphlet 
to  our  pages — 

'Hie  following  data  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
the  probable  price  at  which  American  wheat  can  be  sold 
at  Liverpool ; — 

Wheat  can  be  oolleeted  in  any  desired  quantity  at 
Oiicago,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Midiigan,  in  the  heart 
of  the  wheat  region,  at  276.  per  quarter.  A  compara- 
tively small  amount  might  be  gathered  in  abundant  years 
at  23s. 

The  present  charges  for  freight  iVom  the  places  men- 
tioned to  New  York,  on  the  New  YoriL  route,  are  as  un- 
der:— 


pi*#M.        HUM  from 

Flour  per 

Floor  equal  to 

Wheat 

New  York. 

laneL 

qr.  whoAt. 

per  quarter. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

S.     d. 

Chicago,  .  . 

1450 

6     0 

9  10 

12     0 

Detroit,  .  . 

800 

5     1 

8    4 

10     0 

Qeaveland, 

680 

4     6 

7    5 

9     3 

BuiTalo,   .  . 

630 

4     1 

6    8 

8    4 

Albany,  .  . 

160 

0    7 

0  11 

1     2 

The  transportation  is  earned  on  by  oompanies  which 
sure  responsible  for  all  loss  or  damage.  Flour  in  barrels 
must  always,  firom  its  compactness,  lightness,  and  ease 
of  transhipment,  be  the  preferable  form  of  exportation, 
especially  from  the  more  distant  parts.  Any  discrimi- 
nating duty  on  flour  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  American  wheat  in  the  British  market  propor- 
tionally. The  following  was  the  rate  of  freight  and 
charges  on  fiour  to  Liverpool  in  the  month  of  «fanuary, 
1840:— 


WaNhonse  charges  In  Kew  Yorki  «  i 
Freight  to  Liverpool,  .  •  .  « 
9ond,  dock,  and  town  dues,  •       < 

Primage,      •.•••• 
Cooperage,  weighing,  delivery,  ke^ 
Commission  and  del  credere. 
Insurance,    ••.••• 
Add  risk  of  damage  and  losa  of  weight, 


Floor  equal  to 

1  qr.  of  wheat 

s. 

d. 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1 

7 

0 

4 

1 

6 

10    2 


The  cost  of  American  flour  in  Liverpool,  according  to 
this  date,  without  reckoning  interest  or  proflts,  would 
be  from  26s.  to  28s.  6d.  per  barrel,  or  reckoning  a  barrel 
at  88  gallons  of  wheat,  ttvn  48s,  to  47s.  per  quarter. 


America  will  not  prodnet  grtftt  quantities  of  wheat  at 
less  than  the  first  cost  above  stated,  as  that  country  af- 
fords abundant  means  of  producing  an  equal  return  for 
labour  in  other  employments.  These  prices  will  remu- 
nerate the  grower  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  at  suoh  prices  on  the  immense  plains  of  the 
wes^  competition  will  Uways  insure  production  to  any 
amount  which  a  regular  market  may  demand ;  but  while 
the  present  fluctuating  prices  occasioned  by  the  com  law 
oontinue,  the  distance  of  the  United  States  will  prevent 
any  large  amount  reaching  the  English  market  from  that 
country.  The  uncertainty  of  the  trade  will  effectually 
discourage  both  production  and  transhipment,although  the 
average  price  may  be  greater  than  that  at  which  they 
would  friraish  it  if  fr«e.  To  America  the  present  British 
com  law  is  more  unfavourable  than  actual  prohibition. 

Certain  English  writers  on  the  sulject  of  supply  have 
referred  to  the  small  quantity  of  grain  imported  from 
America  for  a  few  years  past,  as  a  proof  that  little  oould 
be  expected  in  future  from  that  quarter  under  a  system 
of  free  trade.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  method  of  rea- 
soning, that  makes  a  trade  in  com,  embarrassed  by  laws 
which  in  effect  amount  nearly  to  prohibition,  the  meaeuif 
by  which  to  calculate  the  amount  a  IVee  and  regular  ex< 
change  trade  could  furnish ! 

The  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  America  in  tha 
years  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  have  also  been  cited,  in  cer- 
tain high  quarters,  in  proof  that  England  cannot  safely 
calculate  upon  a  regular  supply  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
It  fortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  price  of  that  period,  if  fairly  told,  leads  to  no  such 
conclusion. 

That  history  we  cannot  pursue  in  detail.  In  substaneo 
it  is  shown,  that  the  rush  of  agricultural  emigrants  to 
the  new  £1  Dorado,  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Far  West, 
(see  page  747,)  have  suspended  cultivation,  and  tempora- 
rily occasioned  a  scanty  supply  of  wheat  for  exportatioUf 
soon  to  be  increased  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

The  Lbitbbs  ov  Dioosnbs  to  Sib  Robert  Pbbl.-^ 
Those  letters,  whioh  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Chroniele  during  the  past  summer,  are  here  col« 
looted  in  a  thin  volume,  inscribed  to  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Societies.  The  LetUrt  are  ushered  into 
publio  notice  as  a  book,  by  an  able  preface.  In  whioh 
Diogenes  does  not  spare  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Diogenes  haa 
no  faith  whatever,  either  in  the  statesmanship  or  the 
candour  of  the  Premier,  who  more  charitable  persons 
are  willing  to  believe  will  do  right — ^when  he  must  An 
appendix  to  theLetters  contains  eighty-three  pithy  clauses 
or  notee,  meant  to  serve  as  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of 
Anti-Corn  Law  Lecturers.  Diogenes  is  opposed  to  all 
restrictions  ;  to  any  duty,  no  matter  how  low.  In  the 
preface  he  states,  in  reference  to  the  Sliding  Scale, 
**  Modifications  of  this  absurd  system  will  no  doubt  be 
proposed  by  many  a  state  quack,  and  perhaps  meet  the 
support  of  some  well-meaning  and  sensible  men.  In 
proportion  as  they  will  approximate  the  com  trade 
to  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  or  a  low  fixed  duty,  ob- 
jections to  them  will  diminish  ;  but  so  would  also  the 
pretext  for  their  necessity.  Until  it  shall  have  been 
boldly  proclaimed  by  the  Legislature,  that  all  such  re- 
straints are  absurd,  there  will  remain  something  rotten 
in  our  commercial  policy  ;  when  that  principle  shall  have 
been  generally  admitted,  this  silly  contrivance  will  not 
trouble  us  much  longer." 

Letter  from  Sir  Frederick  Trench  to  Visoouiit 
DuiiCAiiNozf,FiR8iCo]i]iissioNER(^WooDaand  Forests.— 
This  letter  enunciates  a  splendid  scheme  of  improvement 
in  London ;  and  one  which  appears  quite  practicable,  so 
far  as  we  can  understand  the  matter.  The  scheme  is  not 
new,  and  the  late  changes  in  the  metropolis  have  rendered 
it  both  BMn  necessary  and  more  easy  of  acoomplishmtnt. 
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It  is  the  formation  of  tt  •mbanMlkieiiiy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames^  from  London  Bridge  to  Hnngerford 
Market.    ThuB  Sir  Frederick  announces  his  plan — 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  lamented  that  the  finest  rirer 
in  Europe  should  be  eondemned  to  be  a  Cloaca  Mamma; 
and  complained,  that  after  a  fortnight's  residence  in  Lon- 
don, he  had  not  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Thamesi  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much.  The  plan  I  now  propose  will 
bring  its  grandeur  and  beauty  into  daily  and  hourly  ob- 
servation ;  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  railroad,  running 
from  London  Bridge  to  Hungerford  Market,  (which  may 
be  passed  oTer  in  four  minutes,)  will  be  a  great  accom- 
modation to  the  public ;  and  I  think  that  such  a  colon- 
nade as  I  now  propose  to  you,  affording  a  walk  of  one 
mile  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  sheltered  from 
sun  and  rain,  will  be  a  feature  of  utility  and  magnificence 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  capital  in  Europe.  Your 
Lordship  has  already  expressed  your  conviction  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  plan  I  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration when  it  first  occurred  to  me — and  if  I  can 
prove  that  it  will  not  only  pay  its  own  expenses,  but  the 
expenses  of  erecting  the  whole  of  the  embankment  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Walker,  as  well  as  the  rulroad  and  cai^ 
riage  road  and  promenade,  which  I  now  propose,  and 
leave  a  very  large  surplus  for  its  embellishment  and  for 
other  objects,  I  am  confident  that  such  a  plan  will  re- 
ceive all  the  assistance  and  encouragement  which  your 
official  situation  enables  you  to  give  it. 

Lord  Duncannon  has  retired  to  the  shades;  but  his 
Tory  successor  is  surely  not  likely  to  be  more  oppos- 
ed to  a  plan  so  every  way  desirable,  that  it  were  a 
thousand  pities  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  em- 
bankment completed,  Sir  Frederick  contemplates  fkrther 
improvements,  which  must  both  embellish  and  ventUaU 
the  capital.  He  would  open  to  the  river  the  beautifiil 
portico  and  ttoni  of  St.  Paul's,  opposite  to  Paul's  Chain, 
and  form  a  street  to  the  river,  terminated  by  a  fountain 
and  j«t  d*eaUf  with  a  double  fiight  of  steps  to  the  water. 
His  plan  would  also  open  a  view  of  the  Temple  Gardens. 
It  is  illustrated  by  lithographed  views.  When  Sir  Fre- 
derick asserts,  that  as  ''to  expense  there  can  be  no 
doubt,"  we  imagine  he  has  obviated  every  difficulty;  for 
no  one  can  question  the  utility  and  beauty  of  his  plan. 

Caveats  for  Corn-Fiblds,  comprehending  a  Mobsbl 
for  Ministebs.  By  Selden  Junior. — A  well-meaning 
pamphlet  by  a  fkr-behind-the-age  Tory;  who  is  Pro- 
Com-Law  and  Anti-Poor-Law;  who  has  much  kindness 
of  heart,  and,  like  "  gentle  dulness,"  loves  a  gentle  joke. 

Appeal  to  Hbk  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Pratino 
for  Redress.  By  Thomas  Say,  late  Lieutenant  in  the 
Bombay  Native  Infantiy. — This  gentleman  describes  him- 
self as  the  victim  of  an  oppressive  superior  officer.  Lien- 
tenant-colonel  Gilbert.  Against  the  sentence  by  which, 
what  he  terms,  gross  injustice  was  consummated,  he  has 
in  vain  appealed  to  the  Civil  Courts— which  have  no  juris- 
diction in  such  cases;  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  com- 
plaints; and  failing  all,  to  the  Queen,  who,  through  the 
Home  Secretary,  has  declined  interference.  But,  as  he 
cannot  take  this  as  Her  Majesty's  personal  act,  he  now 
publishes  his  appeal,  that  he  may  be  sure  it  is  brought 
under  her  notice,  and  at  least  under  that  of  the  public 
This  much  we  conceive  it  a  duty  to  state,  though  unable,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence,  to  give  any  opinion  of  a  case 
which,  on  the  fkce  of  it,  appears  one  of  those  countless 
ones  of  individual  hardship,  and  even  ruin,  for  which 
there  is  no  redress. 

An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Psabantrt  of  the  Bor- 
DXB.    By  W.  S.  GtUy,  J)J)^  Vicar  of  Noriiam,  and 


Canon  of  Dnxfaam. — Hie  inbjeet  of  thia  weU-BMaal  pam- 
phlet is  contained  in  a  motto  on  the  title-page, — ^  Give 
them  good  cottages,  and  help  them  toedneate  themselves.** 
The  peasantry  require  a  great  deal  to  be  done  for  them ; 
or  rather  to  be  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  man  for 
themselves  than  is  pointed  at  here,  thoogh  all  la  vmIk 
jectionable  so  fiur  as  it  goes. 

A  Sermon,  prsMhed  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Waxdlaw, 
D.D.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rer.  Greville 
Ewing. 

Information  respecting  the  Serlkme^  of  Pltmocts 
in  New  Zealand. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PicruRflBqus  Skkxcheb  in  Scotland,  &e.  Pars  IIL 
and  IV. — As  may  be  said  of  many  things  nnder  the  sua, 
these  lithographic  plates,  are  the  finest  when  the  sobjed 
is  good.  This  style  of  engraving  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  architectural  subjects.  The  views  of  the  Camomgal4 
Tdbootk  of  EdMurgk;  the  Cathedral  of  Olatyom^  and 
the  Ckapel  of  8i.  John,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  an 
agreeable  sketches,  and  give  a  fiur  idea  of  the  objects 
represented.  The  view  of  Arran  is  very  inferior.  In- 
deed, this  style  of  art  must  ever  fail  where  aerial  per- 
spectives, and  atmoij^keric  effects  are  to  be  conveyed. 

Enoravinqs  after  the  nE8T  Pictures  of  tbs  Great 
Masters.  Part  IIL— -The  subjects  of  this  new  Part 
are,  1st,  Raphael's  Patil  Preackiugai  Athetu;  which  is 
by  many  persons  esteemed  the  finest  of  the  GuioQBs.  It 
is  engraved  in  the  Hm  manner,  by  Thomar  1>ick;  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  plates  of  the  series,  both  in 
point  of  deir  and  forcible  expresaion  and  in  delicacy  of 
finish.  The  second  plate  is  that  rich  and  exqniste  ooss- 
position  of  Claude  Lorraine,  which  has  been  fkndfUly 
christened  Enecu  laudimg  ta  /ta/y.  It  in  engnved  by 
William  Richardson,  in  a  more  massive  style  than  is 
common  in  the  present  day,  and  makes,  if  a  amewhat 
black,  yet  an  effective  picture.  The  nuniaiiire  Ignrcs, 
we  presume  by  the  same  artist,  are  wondeilklly  well 
done.  The  third  plate,  forming  tiie  ninth  of  the  aeries,  is 
Rubens'  CoHvenion  of  St,  Paul,  It  is  engraved  by 
Henrt  Haig,  and  is  truly  a  splendid  tranaeript  of  a 
great  painting,  as  remarkable  for  minor  fiuilts  of  execu- 
tion as  for  artistic  power.  These  ftmlts  probably  bseems 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  limited  siie  of  the  plate. 

Nichol's  Cities  and  Towns  of  Scotland  Illu9xraikd: 
Part  IIIw^Ghtfgow  is  the  city  to  which  the  new  Pan 
of  this  pictorial  work  is  devoted.  Few  Britiah  cities 
afford  a  greater  number  of  fine  views,  whether  pudy 
architectural  or  scenic  Excellent  use  has  been  made  ef 
this  affluence  of  picturesque  subjects  ;  and  fifleea  plates, 
all  of  them  fine,  and  some  of  them  spleBdid,  do  jw- 
tioe  to  the  Western  capital.  There  is  a  pUn  ef  the 
city  given  along  with  this  Part,  which  will  be  a  UgUy 
popular  one.  The  views  of  Glasgow  from  the  Clyde — 
The  Broomielaw,  the  Cathedral,  and  Baromy  Chmrth ;  a 
plate  containing  four  views  In  the  Qtieidram^  of  the  CW- 
le^,  and  another  in  the  Hi^  Street,  are  wottliy  of  esyedal 
notice.  In  the  latter  the  costume  is  admiiable.  Se  it 
is  in  ibur  views,  interiore,  may  we  call  them,  of  chiiss. 

Part  XIX.~Virw8  in  Cajcada. 
Part  VIIL— ViBW9  io  Irblaxd, 
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Tasoaauxht  wis  prorogued  on  the  7th  October  to  the 
1 1th  NoYember ;  but  there  is  no  probability  of  its  meet- 
ing till  the  beginning  of  February.  The  Royal  Speech, 
deliyered  by  conunissiony  was  more  than  usually  inane. 
It  contiuned  no  allusion  to  any  measures  to  be  proposed 
in  next  Session  :  but  what-  surprised  us,  after  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  make  out  that  little  distress  existed  in 
the  country,  her  Majesty  was  made  ^  to  repeat  the  ex- 
pression of  her  deep  concern  at  the  distress  which  has 
prevailed  for  a  considerable  period  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts."  The  hundreds  of  petitions  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Queen,  not  to  prorogue  Parliament  till 
the  cause  of  the  dis^ss  was  investigated,  have,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  been  disregarded;  and  the  people  may, 
for  anything  the  Aristocracy  care,  ^e  of  starvation,  while 
the  Ministers  are  maturing,  as  they  allege,  measures  for 
their  relief.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  sure  that  if  there 
be  any  distress,  it  cannot  arise  firom  want  of  food  ;  and 
he  asserts  that  every  industrious  man  in  Britain  has  it 
in  his  power  to  earn  a  competency.  Such  a  declaration, 
made  at  a  time  when  bread  is  2id.  a  pound,  and  the  wages 
of  a  great  part  of  the  working  classes  are  under  12s.  a- 
week,  is  downright  mockery,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
produce  a  similar  effect  as  his  eulogy  on  the  perfection 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830.  Notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  the  Ministry  on  the  policy  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  enough  has  been  elicited  to  show  that  the  Poor 
Law,  which  has  formed  for  years  so  fertile  a  subject  to 
the  Tory  press  and  hustings-orators  for  declamation 
against  the  Whigs,  is  to  be  retained  in  its  full  integrity. 
There  are  also  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  cobble  a  little 
the  existing  Com  Laws  ;  but  the  Sliding  Scale  will  cer- 
tainly be  retained.  In  the  Address  fh>m  the  throne. 
Parliament  is  told  that  it  will  be  expedient  early  next 
Session  to  take  into  consideration  measures  '^  for  the 
purpose  of  equalising  the  public  income  and  the  annual 
expenditure  ;  and  we  may  readily  conjecture  that,  under 
a  Tory  Government,  this  means  nothing  else,  but  that 
taxation  is  to  be  increased.  What  the  additional  taxa- 
tion is  to  be  laid  on,  has  not  in  all  probability  been  yet 
considered;  but  the  remarkable  falling  off  of  £7000  in 
the  Post-Office  revenue  in  the  quarter  ending  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  contrasted  with  that  ending  10th  October, 
1840,  is  an  unlucky  event,  by  giving  a  handle  for  as- 
serting that  the  new  system  has  failed  on  trial. 

Thk  Continent. — An  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  Queen  Christina  to  the  Regency,  has  broken 
out  in  Spain.  O'Donnell  took  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Pampeluna  on  the  2d  October.  The  town  was  still 
held  by  General  Ribeiro,  but  the  movement  appears  to 
be  spreading  rapidly  over  the  north  of  Spain.  Bilboa 
has  declared  for  Queen  Christina,  and  the  governor  of 
Santona  and  the  cavalry  at  Sebastian  have  followed  the 
example.  The  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  is  regarded 
with  alarm.  He  has  harboured  the  Queen  in  one  of  the 
royal  palaces;  and  Greneral  O'Donnell  left  France  for 
Spain  well  supplied  with  money.  The  French  army 
and  navy  are  kept  up  in  great  force,  and  the  French 
press  ridicules  the  notion  of  a  country  like  France  being 
regulated  in  arming  or  disarming  by  the  example  of 
other  powers.  Fears  are  entertained  that  first  an  insi- 
dious, and  afterwards  an  open  attack,  is  meditated  by 
France  against  Spain.  In  France  a  very  uneasy  feeling 
prevails;  but  no  more  outbreaks  nor  contests  with  the 
military  have  taken  place.  All  the  continental  states 
are,  like  Britain,  contracting  debt  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, and  all  the  ruling  powers  throughout  Europe  are 
engaged  in  devising  measures  for  checking  the  increase 
of  the  democratic  power :  a  vain  attempt,  which  must 
necessarily  ftUl,  and  which  the  incurring  of  debt  is  the 
surest  means  to  accelerate. 

America. — The  trial  of  M'Leod  was  to  commence  on 
the  27th  of  September.    It  ezcit«9  nach  Muuety;  as,  in 


the  event  of  his  being  convicted,  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  seems  inevitable.  Even 
should  he  be  acquitted,  it  is  fkr  from  certain  that  war 
will  not  take  place.  The  Tory  press  is  beginning  to 
caU  out  for  redress  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
foture,  and  loudly  asserts  that  the  acquittal  of  M'Leod 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Besides,  the  Boun- 
dary Question  remains  in  as  unsettled  a  state  as  ever, 
and  each  country  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
right.  The  Governor-general  of  Canada  died  at  Kings- 
ton on  tho  19th  September.  The  immediate  cause  was 
lock-law,  produced  by  a  fUl  from  his  horse.  The  Cana- 
dian Legislature  was  prorogued  the  same  day.  One  of 
the  attempts  of  the  House  of  Assembly  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. It  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  Uie  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  from  importing  grain  from  the  United 
States,  and  thus  compel  them  to  purchase  Upper  Cana- 
dian wheat,  of  a  worse  quality,  at  a  higher  price.  The 
arguments  were  much  the  same  as  those  used  by  onr 
own  com  monopolists;  but  this  iniquitous  attempt  to 
starve  the  Canadians  was  signally  defeated.  Numerous 
desertions  take  place  from  tiie  troops  of  the  line.  The 
principal  employment  of  the  Canadian  militia  is  to  pre- 
vent tiiese  desertions.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
States,  desertions  in  whole  companies  are  anticipated. 

China. — The  Opium  War  continues  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  very  unsatisfiMtory  manner.  Fighting  and  negotiating 
are  resorted  to  alternately,  and  what  is  gainml  by  the 
former  is,  as  usual  with  the  British,  lost  by  the  latter. 
After  the  last  hostilities,  it  was  resolved  to  mi^e  a  move- 
ment on  Amoy ;  but  it  having  been  discovered  that,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  Chinese  were  employing 
the  time  so  inconsiderately  granted  them  by  Captain 
Elliot  in  concentrating  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Canton, 
and  in  extending  thefortifications,it  was  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  expedition  to  Amoy,  and  resume  hostile  opera- 
tions against  Canton.  Fighting  commenced  on  the  21st 
May,  and  was  continued  till  the  26th,  and  everything 
was  then  prepared  for  taking  Canton  by  assault,  when  it 
was  announciBd  by  Captain  Elliot  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
commanding  the  military  forces,  much  to  the  surprise  and 
mortification  of  the  latter,  that  he  had  entered  into  terms 
with  the  Chinese  local  authorities,  and  Sir  Hugh  was  re- 
quested to  suspend  hostilities.  The  terms  were — the  pay- 
ment of  six  millions  of  dollars,  the  evacuation  of  ^e  town 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  collected,  their  removal  to 
a  distance  exceeding  sixty  miles,  and  compensation  for 
the  plunder  of  the  fiictories.  On  these  terms  being  com- 
plied with,  the  British  ships  and  troops  removed  to  their 
old  quarters,  forty  miles  below  Csaton.  In  this  manner, 
an  opportunity  of  punishing  the  Chinese  for  their  treach- 
ery, and  giving  them  a  lesson  they  would  not  soon  for- 
get, has  been  lost,  and  the  prospect  of  a  termination  to 
the  war  remains  as  distant  as  ever.  It  is  rumoured 
that  Captain  Elliot  has  applied  £68,000  of  the  money  in 
paying  his  dishonoured  bills  on  the  T^asury  for  opium 
seized:  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  venture 
on  such  a  step.  About  6000  men  were  engaged  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  of  whom  fifteen  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  twelve  wounded.  Miy'or  Beecher,  Deputy- 
Quarter-master-general,  died  from  over-fktigue,  the  heat 
being  intense;  and  Sir  Humphrey  Le  Fleming  Sezihonse, 
the  senior  naval  officer,  died  on  the  14th  June  from  a 
fever  brought  on  by  his  exertions  during  the  attack  on 
Canton.    The  Chinese  loss  exceeded  1000  in  killed 

Justices  of  Peace  Small-Debt  Courts.-^ These 
Courts  have  long  been  considered,  by  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  of  their  proceedings,  not  only  as  nnneoes* 
sary,  now  that  Sheriff  Small  Debt  Courts  have  been  es- 
tablished, but  an  absolute  nuisance.  It  was  owing  to 
this  feeling  that  Sir  William  Rae's  attempt  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  to  sums  above  £5,  was,  in  the  year  1838, 
snocessftiUy  resisted.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these 
Courts  ar$  less  impopuhr  than  in  others,  but  the  Justice 
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dom — ^in  his  recent  tour  in  Sooiland,  cays,  that  many  of 
the  cottages  are  the  most  miserable  oyer  he  ohsenredy 
heing  in  some  parts  of  the  eonntry  bnilt  of  tnrf,  in  others 
«f  tnrf  and  stone ;  the  side  walls  not  aboye  flye  or  six 
feet  high,  the  coyering  of  thatch  without  any*ceilingy 
and  the  chimney  a  hole  in  the  thatch  at  the  gable  end. 
There  is  no  diyision  of  the  tweWe  feet  square  compart- 
ment within,  except  by  the  position  of  the  Aimitnre  ;  and 
this  is  rarely  attempted  imless  the  space  enclosed  is  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  by  tweWe  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  on  which  snch  cottages 
stand  are  not  ashamed  of  them.  The  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Highland  Society 
at  their  late  meeting  in  Berwick,  and  seemed  to  attract 
much  attention. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years  since  the  present  de- 
pression commenced,  and  it  is  annually  becoming  more 
seyero.  In  London,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  m  1838 
was  306;  in  1840,  466.  In  Manchester,  in  the  former 
year,  82;  in  1839, 199;  in  1840,  204.  In  EngUnd  (ex- 
olusiye  of  London),  the  ayerage  annual  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies, during  the  last  nine  years,  has  been  955,  and 
in  the  cheap  years,  1835  and  1836,  the  number  sunk  to 
737  and  724,  but  last  year  there  were  1413.  Of  14,000 
looms  in  Bethnal  Green,  Spittalfields,  &c,  3000  are  qnite 
out  of  work,  and  the  remainder  are  only  three-fourths  of 
their  time  employed.  The  ayerage  earnings  are  7s.  6d. 
a-week  each  loom,  from  which  Is.  IJd.  is  to  be  deducted 
f  JT  expenses.  In  Oldham,  of  ninety-one  cotton  mills, 
thirty-three  are  either  entirely  stopped  or  workixig  short 
time,  while  last  year  there  were  only  sixteen  mills  not 
fhlly  employed.  Though  the  price  of  food  is  double 
what  it  was  in  1836,  wages  of  all  sorts  of  workmen  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  lower.  Since  1837,  the 
relief  paid  to  the  casual  poor  in  the  township,  has  rapidly 
increased  from  £875  in  the  whole  of  1837,  to  £2708  in  , 
the  first  nine  months  of  1841. 

It  appears,  from  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  that  while  the 
imports  into  Aberdeen,  by  British  yessels,  haye  little 
yjTied  during  the  last  seyen  years,  the  imports  by  foreign 
vessels  haye  increased  fourfold.  The  number  of  foreign 
vMsels  which  arriyed  in  1834  was  thirty-one;  in  1840, 
120;  while  the  number  of  British  yessels  arriving,  which 
was  ninety  at  the  first  period,  has  continued  almost  sta- 
tionary; in  1834, 5221  tons  of  goods,  chiefly  British  ma- 
nufactures, were  exported  to  America;  in  1835,  6297 
tons.  Ever  since  that  year,  these  exports  have  steadily 
diminished;  and  in  1840  the  quantity  was  only  2320 
tons.  The  cause  of  this  depression  is  obrious.  Fo- 
reigners build  their  vessels  of  untaxed  materials,  and 
feed  their  crews  with  untaxed  food.  Aided  by  the  skill 
of  British  artisans,  their  vessels  are  now  nearly  equal  to 
British,  and  they  can  take  much  lower  freights.  The 
present  Com  Laws  are  also  unfavourable  to  our  shipping ; 
for  when  the  duty  falls,  there  is  not  time  to  send  out 
shipe  from  Britain.  Such  ships  as  are  on  the  spot  must 
be  employed,  and  hence  the  late  great  importation  of 
grain  has  taken  place  in  foreign  vessels;  and  as  it  is 
better  to  take  low  freights  than  none  at  all,  these  vessels 
are  loading  with  herrings  and  other  articles,  which,  un- 
der a  different  Com  Law,  would  be  exported  by  British 
ships.  The  decrease  of  the  trade  with  America  is  at- 
tributable to  the  same  cause.  We  could  easily  obtain 
from  the  United  Stotes  alone  four  or  five  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat  a  year;  but  as  we  wUl  not  take  what 
they  have  to  giye,  we  have  forced  them  to  encourage 
their  own  manufactures,  to  the  iigury  of  our  own  trade 
and  commerce.    In  Dundee  and  Paisley,  no  alleviation 


of  the  distress  has  oconired;  on  the  eooAnry,  ihers  hav« 
been  numerous  additional  failures  within  the  month.  In 
Leith,  owing  to  the  great  importation  of  grain,  trade  has 
been  very  brisk  of  late:  but  daring  the  sqmner  every- 
thing was  dulL 

AGRICULTURE. 

By  the  end  of  September,  the  fields  in  the  neii^boor- 
hood  of  Edinburgh  were  almost  cleared  of  their  crops, 
(except  Beans,)  and  the  grain  has  in  general  been  got  in 
in  pretty  fair  condition.  Although  in  the  higher  puts  of 
the  country  more  than  one  half  of  the  grain  was  in  the 
fields  on  the  2d  of  October,  hardly  any  damage  had  been 
sustained  ;  but  rain  having  begun  on  the  Sd,  and  con- 
tinued with  very  little  intermission,  and  in  gnmX  quan- 
tity for  fourteen  days,  the  crop  standing  ont  was  aericMis* 
ly  iigured  by  sprouting,  and  a  great  part  of  it  rendered 
useless.  Owing  we  presume  in  some  measure  to  the 
straggle  going  on  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
the  change  of  Ministry,  the  reports  of  the  crt^  are  more 
than  usually  contradictory.  In  East  Lothian  the  wheat 
is  very  unequal  in  quality,  and  in  general  coarse.  Bar- 
ley yields  a  fair  return,  and  the  quality  ia  tolerably  good. 
Oats  are  likewise  an  average  crop.  Turnips  are  infe- 
rior to  the  produce  of  ordinary  years,  and  have  been  bM 
at  from  £8  to  £10  per  imperisi  acre  ;  77  imperial  acres 
at  East  Bams,  were  let  for  £750.  Wheat  has  hronght 
£14,  15s. ;  Barley,  £6,  15s.  to  £10  ;  and  Oa.ta»  £6  to 
£13,  per  Scotch  acre— all  sold  in  Uie  field.  C3over  has 
everywhere  produced  a  heavy  second  crop.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  crop  is  decidedly  under  the  average.  Around 
Berwick,  the  Wheat  crop  in  point  of  quality,  is  snperior 
to  those  of  the  three  last  years.  In  the  Highlands,  neariy 
the  whole  crop  was  cut  by  the  Ist  October,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  an  average,  but  it  suffered  seveiely  from 
the  heavy  rains  which  shortly  afterwards  fell.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Fife,  the  turnips  and  potatoes  are  parti- 
cularly fine.  In  Lancashire  and  some  parts  of  Ireland*  in 
the  finest  looking  crops  of  potatoes,  two-thirds  are  rotten, 
and  the  remainder  very  watery  and  bad.  In  Ei^iand 
generally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  persons  well  qnalified  to 
judge,  that  in  point  of  quantity,  the  wheat  crop  is  four 
bushels  the  acre  ;  and  in  quality  five  per  eent.  below  the 
produce  of  last  year.  The  circumstance  that  the  sadden 
bringing  into  the  market  of  1,900,000  qnuiers  of  foreiga 
grain,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prieesy  eeems  to 
show  that  in  the  general  apprehension,  that  crop  is  defi- 
cient. It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some,  that  witbent 
any  farther  importation,  we  have  a  snfiicient  snpply  till 
next  harvest ;  though  others  think  1,000,000  or  2,000,000 
quarters  will  be  required. 

The  third  Falkirk  Tryst  was  held  on  the  llth  and 
1 2th  of  October.  Between  60,000  and  70,000  siheep  were 
exposed,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  sold  ti^  fint 
day.  Blackfaced  wedders  brought  from  19s.  6d.  to  2$5. 
a  head;  cross  bred,  236.  6d.  to  28s.;  Cheviot  wedders, 
frt>m  28s.  to  31s.;  Cheviot  ewes,  from  158.  to  18b.;  Uack- 
faced  ewes,  9s.  to  13s.  Cattle  also  sold  at  gomd  prices. 
Two-year  old  stots.  West  Highlanders,  £6,  Os.  to  £7, 1 56. ; 
three-year  old  heifers,  £l£  One  lot  of  Angm-diire 
brought  £15, 10s.  The  show  of  horses  was  snail,  aad 
few  were  sold.  Prices  for  workhorses  nn  tmm  £10  to 
£20.  At  the  Howden  great  horse  foir,  whieh  lasts  a 
fortnight  at  the  end  of  September,  the  show  was  tbe 
laigest  known  for  a  number  of  years.  A  neni  maay 
foreigners  were  present.  Several  of  the  best  hotses 
were  sold  at  prices  varying  tnm  £150  to  £200,  sad 
some  excellent  brood  mares  broagjht  from  £60  to  £83 
each.  Many  valuable  horses  were  purdbaaed  Ibr  TnaB9 
and  Germany, 
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HE  VIEW  OF  UNPUBLISHED  ANNUALS. 
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The  high  tone  of  our  current  British  literature 
is  nowhere  so  strongly  seen,  as  in  those  periodi- 
cal visitants  of  our  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs — 
The  Annuals.  The  Magazines  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  much  for  the  national  literary  gloty  by  their 
fMUwilettes^  where  diluted  wit  and  exaggerated  in- 
cident cover  whole  numbers  by  an  ingenious  power 
of  expansion  that  borders  on  the  marvellous ;  but 
Blackwoody  Fnuer^  The  Dublin  Universi^j  and 
even  curndway  occasionally  encumber  our  columns 
-with  articles  constructed  upon  antiquated  ideas  of 
the  propriety  of  blending  the  useful  with  the  agree- 
able. Into  this  failing  the  Annuals  never  dege- 
nerate. Their  embossed  boards,  and  gilded  edges, 
enfold  no  tedious  disquisitions  on  history  or  politi- 
cal economy,  no  dull  records  of  foreign  travel  or 
commercial  enterprise,  no  prosy  rhapsodies  on  '^  the 
common  things  that  round  us  lie,"  and  all  that 
forms  the  vulgar  poetty  of  everyday  life.  The  light, 
the  fantastic,  th3  unnatural,  the  superhuman,  is 
their  province.  Anybody  or  any  book  may  utter 
plain  sense,  or  natural  feeling.  They  soar  above 
thb  dim  spot  of  earth,  and  float  in  Folly's  car 
through  the  airy  realms  of  agreeable  nonsense. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  gem  of  the  season — 
The  Topaz  !  It  is  no  common  Annual ;  but  the 
quintessence  of  all  possible  Annuals  for  this  or  any 
other  year.  Such  delicious  absurdity  ! — such 
cliarming  twaddle!  Illustrations  so  exquisitely 
insipid!  Romance  so  harrowing  in  its  extrava- 
gance !  Poetry  so  touching  in  its  inanity ! .  Con- 
tributors of  such  celebrity  !  Heavens !  After 
we  had  skimmed  it  through,  we  felt  as  if  we 
had  been  shut  up  in  our  bed-room,  and  dieted  on 
water-gruel  for  a  month  ! 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  sweet  thing  :-^ 

TO  lANTHE. 

BT  LOBD  TINCBNT  FLUTHrOHAM. 

I  love  thee,  fair  ladye. 

By  night  and  by  day, 
In  Bnnshine  and  shadow, 

I  lore  thee  alway  I 
'Neath  rainbow  and  tempest, 

'Neath  beantiftil  skies, 
I  think  of  thy  bosom, 

1  think  of  thine  eyes — 
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Those  mirrors  of  nature. 

That  sparkle  so  bine — 
I  lore  thee — I  love  thee — 

Fair  ladye,  I  do. 

I  love  thee,  &ir  ladye. 

Too  well  to  express  ; 
May  none  ever  love  thee. 

Or  worship  thee  less  I 
My  castle 's  deserted. 

And  lonely  its  wall, 
My  hawk 's  on  the  mountain, 

My  steed  in  the  stall. 
My  heart  is  the  warder. 

That  watches  for  you — 
I  love  thee — I  love  tiiee — 

Fair  ladye,  I  do  1 

There  is  only  one  fault  about  this,  and  it  is  this : 
We  have  read  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the 
Keepsake  before.  And,  by  the  way,  now  we  think 
on  it,  it  has  another  faultr— «nd  yet,  perhaps,  the 
fault  we  refer  to  is  no  fault  at  aU ;  but  we  shall 
state  it.  The  verses  are  not  veiy  intelligible — at 
least  we  have  not  discovered  their  sigi^cation, 
though  we  have  given  ourselves  a  headache  trying 
to  do  so.  A  horrible  suspicion  has  crossed  us.  Can 
it  be  that  they  are  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Willison 
Glass's  profound  remark,  in  his  great  epic  upon  The 
Penny  Pottagey  that  ^*  True  no-meaning  puzzles 
more  than  wit"?  We  are  unwilling  to  think  so, 
more  particularly  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  *'  lanthe"  in  question  is  Lord  Melbourne's  cook! 

Glancing  over  the  *'  riches  fineless"  of  the  vo- 
lume, our  eye  lights,  by  a  magnetic  attraction 
which  it  has  for  everything  connected  with  the 
*^  Thieves*  Literature,"  upon  the  following  sonnet : 

ON  READING  AINSWORTH'S  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

BT  CHABLBS  CHICKENS,  ESQ. 

Much  have  I  travailed  'mong  the  prigs  of  old. 
And  many  goodly  Sikes  and  Fagins  seen; 
With  many  Artful  Dodgers  have  I  been, 

Whom  beaks  in  fetters  for  Sir  Peter  hold. 

Oft  of  the  Red  Room,*  too,  had  I  been  told, 
That  deep  file,  Sheppard,  ruled  as  his  demesne. 
Yet  did  I  never  know  his  might  serene, 

*  The  room  from  which  ''Sheppard,  Jack,  the  manrellous 
boy,"  as  a  great  living  writer  in  IVitt'f  Moffotine  has 
called  him,  made  his  escape.  Vide  Ainsworth's  ''Jack 
Sheppard,"  vol.  iii. — ^iUhar*i  note, 
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Till  I  heard  Ainflworth  speak  oat  loud  and  bold. 
Then  felt  I  like  some  &ker  of  men's  olyes, 

When  a  new  dozy  reels  into  his  ken, — 
Or  like  stent  Cnrtis,  when,  with  pnrple  eyes. 

He  stared  at  green  of  turtle — winked,  and  then 
Looked  on  each  gobbet  with  a  wild  samiBe, 

SiLBNT  UPON  ▲  Bench  of  Aldekmsn  ! 

A  noble  aonnet!  worthy  of  Keat9.  lodeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  its  illpslaioiis  au^r,  in 
penning  this  tribnte  to  the  genius  of  his  great  eon- 
temporary,  had  not  in  his  ear  the  stately  melody 
of  one  of  that  short-liyed  hard's  best  known  pro« 
ductions.  It  is  unpleasant  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  originality  of  any  man,  more  especially  of  such 
a  man  as  Charles  Chickens,  but  surely  he  must 
confess  his  ohligations  to  the  **  Sonnet  on  first 
LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  HoMER."  NoT  need  he 
feel  any  shame  in  making  the  oonfeiQioKu  Has  not 
his  prototype,  whose  notions  of  rhym«  were,  owing 
to  his  Cockney  education,  somewhat  perplexed, 
asked  his  own  muse,  on  one  occasion  when  she 
seems  to  have  been  giying  herself  airs^ 

Wherefore  lineage  wish  ye  kiffker 
Than  twin  sifltor  of  ThaJior  f 

And,  in  the  same  spirit,  may  not  Mr.  Chickens 
ask  himself,  whether  he  could  possibly  wish  to 
stand  as  a  poet  above  the  leyel  of  Johnny  Keats  ? 
Arcades  amboy  ef  ean^are  pwru. 

A  pair  of  shepherds,  fit  to  howl 

Their  songs  and  sonnets,  oheek  by  jovrl. 

But  what  is  this?  Really  this  is  too  had.  Imi- 
tations, indeed !  Why,  who  does  not  see  a  flag- 
rant plagiarism  from  Alfred  Tennyson*  that  ill- 
used  poet,  in 

CABOLINE, 

BT  ALBBKT  PSHNYaOTA^  SSQ. 

lightsome,  brigfatfoijie,  cousin  miaef 

^iasy,  breezy  Caroline  t 
With  thy  locks  all  raTen-shaded, 
iVom  thy  merry  brow  np-braided| 
And  thine  eyes  of  langhter  fill, 

Brightsome  oonsin  mine  1 
Thou  in  ebains  of  lore  hast  bound  me^^ 
Wherefore  dost  thon  f^\  around  mt* 

Laughter-loying  Caroline ! 

When  I  flun  wonld  go  to  sleep 

In  my  ea^y  ohair, 
Wherefore  on  my  slumhera  creep  t 
Wherefore  start  me  from  repose, 
Tickling  of  my  hookM  nose. 

Palling  of  my  hair  1 
Wherefore,  then,  if  then  dqst  l#Te  me« 
So  to  words  of  anger  moTe  me| 

Corking  of  this  face  of  mine. 

Tricksy  consin  Caroline ! 

When  a  sudden  sound  I  hear,—* 
Much  my  nenrons  system  snffiBrs, 

Shaking  through  and  tiiioiighr^ 
Cousin  Caroline,  I  fear, 

'Twas  no  other  hand  hnt  you 
Put  gunpowder  in  the  snufersi 

Springing  such  a  mine  i 
Tiwiui  no  other  but  yourselfi 
Wicked,  trick^d^  littie  elf. 

Naughty  cousin  Caroline  I 

Pins  she  sticks  into  my  shoulder, 

Places  needles  in  my  chair, 
And  when  I  begin  to  scold  her. 

Tosses  back  her  combed  hair 

With  so  sauoy,  vexed  an  air, 


That  the  pitying  beholder 

Cannot  brook  that  I  should  scold  her : 

Then,  again,  she  comes,  and,  bolder, 

Blaeks  anew  this  &ce  of  mine. 

Artful  cousin  Caroline  I 

Would  she  only  say  she'd  lore  me. 

Winsome,  tinsome  Caroline, 
Unto  iuflh  excess  'twould  move  me| 

Teasing,  pleasing  ODusin  mine! 
That  die  mij^l  the  live-long^day 
Undermine  the  snuffer  tray. 
Tickle  BtiU  my  hooked  nose. 
Startle  me  ^m  calm  repoee. 

With  her  pretty  persecution. 
Throw  the  tongs  against  my  shins. 
Run  me  throng  and  through  with  pins, 

lake  a  piercid  cushion; 
Would  she  only  say  she'd  lore  me, 
Darning  needles  should  not  move  me; 
But,  reclining  back,  I'd  say 
^Dearest  I  there's  the  snuffer  tray. 
Pinch,  O  pinch,  those  legs  of  mine  ! 

Cork  me,  cousin  Caroline  V* 

This  charming  eflusion  answers  all  the  wwwutiaJa 
of  poetry,  as  laid  down  hy  Milton.  It  Is  **  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate."  What  can  be  simpler 
than  this,  **  wicked-tricked  Caroline"— inark  the 
Tennysonian  feHcity  of  the  epithet, — pulliBg  her 
cousin's  ^  hooked'*  nose,  springing  a  mine  upon  him 
from  the  snufler  tray,  running  needles  into  his  easy 
chair,  blackening  his  chin  and  eye-brows  ?  These 
are  the  beautiful  artifices  of  playful  childhood, 
which  has  ever  been  proverbial  for  its  simpncity. 
Sensuous  it  is  too,  for  it  is  a  succeasioii  of  images 
throughout, — ^from  the  picture  of  the  &ir  tovmen- 
tor  to  the  last  convulsive  spring  of  her  eoiOfiiB  on 
finding  a  darning-needle  buried  in  his  pexvoii — ttoe 
seeking  **  for  itself  an  honourable  grave  ;*  and 
what  can  be  more  passionate,  than  the  feelings 
which  cousin  Caroline's  pretty  tricks  are  calculat- 
ed to  excite,  or  the  fine  exclamation  with  whidi 
the  verses  dose?  These  are  qualities  that  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  all, — ^but  the  poem  derives  a 
peculiar  interest,  from  a  mysteriooa  hint  of  the 
editor's,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  written  by  an  iQnstri- 
ous  foreigner,  **  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Windsor 
Castle,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  domestic  halnts 
of  the  still  more  illustrious  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrowa.  We  forbear  spewing  more  openly  on 
this  interesting  topic  ;  but  the  reader  must  have 
remarked,  that  tiie  lines  are  by  Albert^  AlJbmi 
Feimyfx^al,  There  have  been  worse  mikua  than 
this. 

Ha3rnes  Bayley, — poor  Haynes  Bayky !  C3»n&- 
ing  in  thy  six  feet  two  !  Irresistible  in  iby  breadth 
of  muscle,  deadly  in  the  exuberance  of  thy  sable 
whiskers !  Chanted  from  the  drawing-ioom  to  the 
scullery !  Beloved  of  boarding-schools^ — ^idoliied 
of  susceptible  haberdashers !  WeD  do  we  icmeni- 
ber  thee,  and  fondly  do  we  cherish.  In  the  lumber- 
room  of  our  memory,  tha  l*at  oooasion  of  oar  meet- 
ing. That  delicious  rump-steak»  that  unctuous 
pot  of  Hanhury's  entire !  The  mutton,  too,  over 
which  we  penned  in  jdnl  in^»iiation — line  about 
— 4he  ballad,  ^*  We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd,"  which 
the  world  has  since  stamped  with  immortaHtv ! 
The  cozy  parlour  in  "  The  Hen  and  Chickens," 
Hampstead,  where  we  discussed  our  braady-and- 
water  and  the  state  of  parties  together. — How  fine 
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the  flavour  of  thai  sixth  tumbler  2  the  devilled 
turkey !  But  we  dare  not  dwell  on  these  touching 
recollections,  which  have  loived  themselves  upon 
U8^  on  stumbBng  upon  the  following  ditty,  by  our 
departed  frieQd.  Tears  pursue  each  other  **  down 
OUT  Innocent  nose  in  piteous  chase,"  as  we  hum  over 

\       THE  LOVER'S  OONFGSSION, 

It  is  not  for  thy  rosj  ohtek» 

Nor  fos  thy  loeks  so  sonny  biifhti 
It  is  not  for  thine  eyes  that  speak 

In  sparUing  words  of  diamond  li^ht ! 
It  is  not  for  thy  roioe  so  dear, 

Thy  smile,  aU  oold  reserre  disamUng, 
That  1  do  love  thee,  Mary,  dear, 

Though  I  confess  that  they  are  charming. 

Thy  thxining  glance,  what  joy,  perohanee 

To  find  it  softly  hent  on  me. 
When  others  in  the  m*J  danso 

PoQsaette  and  ladies'-ohaia  with  thse* 
The  quiet  smile,  that  none  peroeiye, 

Bnt  he,  whose  bosom  it  doth  fetter, 
I  like  it  mneh,  bnt,  ab  !  belieye. 

There's  something  I  like  greatly  better 

When  winds  breathe  low,  and  twiUghVs  ealm 

Sahdues  the  wearied  earth  to  hliss. 
Thy  gentle  voice  falls  like  a  halm 

Upon  a  tionbled  heart  like  this. 
Sweet,  then,  thy  glances  npward  bent, 

But,  ah !  there^  something,  Mary^  sweeter, 
Thy  money  in  the  three  per  cent 

Consols  strikes  me  as  greatly  neater. 

There  is  an  amiable  candour  in  this,  that  is  quite 
captivating.  Our  &iend  was  not  always  so  frank 
iu  letting  it  be  seen,  whence  so  much  of  the  fine 
paseion  and  poetiy  that  glowed  through  his  verses 
had  its  origin*  It  was  left  for  a  posthumous  can- 
zonet to  proclaim,  what  none  knew  better  than 
Butterfly  Bayley,  that  the  god  of  love  is  too  ofteu 
but  a  god  of  tin!  that  moonshine  and  kisses  are 
all  very  well,  but  that  there  is  **  metal  more  attrac- 
tive" eveu  than  these  I  It  is  quite  cheering  to 
p&xent^  like  ourselves,  to  know,  that  these  lines, 
se^  to  musie,  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  music-shops^ 
at  the  easy  and  accessible  price  of  half-a-crown. 

In  wandering  through  such  a  vdldemess  of 
sweets  as  Thb  Topaz  presents,  one  feels  like  » 
sohool-boy  let  loose  in  a  pastry-cook's  shop.  Tart* 
lets,  oookies,  I^ndon  buns,  all  the  sugared  wealth  of 
a  litUejolm,  crowd  upou  his  bewildered  sight,  and 
he  st^pds,  like  the  donkey  between  the  bundles  of 
h»y  in  the  lable,  irresolute  whether  to  pay  his 
addiesses  to  a  bunk  of  gingerbread  or  to  the  sweet 
luxuriance  of  an  Albert  cake.  In  this  dUemma, 
a  curr^t  more  or  less  will  to  his  ehoicey-^^i^  such 
uios^iei  4q9^  the  judgment  offceii  turn ;  j»nd  old 
recoUeetions  of  a  class  of  poetry,-^the  passionate 
Eastern  cut-throat  style,— which  has  now  unfor- 
tunately ^iftllen  somewhat  into  abeyauce,  lead  us 
to  select  for  our  next  extract 

THE  CADI'S  DAUGHTER.— A  LEGEND  OP  THE 

BOSPHORUS. 

BY  I4DY  JUI.IAlfA  DaiTBI.TON. 

Hew  heaoteons  is  the  star  of  night 

Within  the  eastern  skies. 
Like  the  twinkling  glance  of  the  Toorkman*s  lance, 

Or  the  antelope's  azure  eyes  ! 


A  Ump  of  love  in  the  heaven  abovoi 

That  star  is  fondly  streaming, 
And  the  gay  kiosk  and  the  shaSowy  mosqne 

In  the  Golden  Horn  are  gleaming. 

Young  Leila  sits  in  her  jasmine  hower, 

And  hesrs  the  bnlhol  sing, 
As  it  trills  its  throat  to  the  first  fhll  nets. 

That  anthems  the  flowery  spring. 
She  gazes  still,  as  a  maiden  will, 

On  that  heanteons  eastern  star : 
Yon  may  see  the  throh  of  her  hosom's  so^ 

Beneath  the  white  oymarl 

She  thinks  of  him,  who  is  fkr  away, — 

Her  own  brave  Gkliongee^*- 
Where  the  billows  foam  and  the  bn^essf  roaPs 

On  the  wild  Carpathian  tea. 
She  thinks  of  the  oath,  that  bound  them  both 

Beside  the  stormy  water, 
And  the  words  of  lovte,  that  hi  Athen's  gffore 

He  spake  to  the  Cadi's  daughter. 

*  Mr  SsLiM  !**  thus  the  maiden  said — 
**  Though  severed  still  we  be. 

By  the  rsging  deep  and  the  moantsJA's  steepi 

My  soul  still  yearns  to  thee. 
Thy  form  so  dear  is  mirrored  here 

In  my  heart's  pellucid  well, 
Ab  the  rose  looks  up  to  Phingari's  orb, 

Or  the  moth  to  the  gay  gsaelle  I 

*  I  think  of  the  time,  when  the  Kaftan's  oiime 
Our  love's  young  joys  o'ertook, 

And  thy  name  still  floats  in  the  plsmtiTe  notes 

Of  niy  8ilver*toned  chibonoque. 
Thy  hand  is  red  with  the  blood  it  has  shed. 

Thy  soul,  it  is  heavy  laden. 
Yet  come,  my  Giaour,  to  thy  Leila's  bower, 

Oh,  oome  to  thy  Turkish  maiden  I** 

A  light  step  trod  on  the  dewy  sod, 

AjDd  a  voice  was  in  her  ear, 
And  an  arm  embraeed  young  Leila's  ffaisi— 

^'BelovMI  I  am  here  I" 
Like  the  Phantom  Form,  that  rules  the  storai, 

Appeared  the  Pirate  Lover, 
And  his  fiery  eye  was  like  Zatanai, 

As  he  fondly  bent  above  her. 

'^  Speak,  Leila,  speak !  fqr  my  light  caique 

Rides  proudly  in  yonder  bay, 
I  have  oome  ftom  my  rest  to  her  I  love  best. 

To  carry  thee,  love,  away. 
The  breast  of  thy  lover  shall  shield  thsf  and  cover 

My  own  Jemseheed  firom  hann ; 
Think'st  thou  I  fear  the  dark  Vizier, 

Or  the  Mufti's  vengefhl  arm ! 

^  Then  droop  not,  love  1  uor  turn  away 

From  this  rude  hand  of  mipe  t" 
And  Leila  looked  in  her  lover's  eyes, 

And  murmured — ^  I  am  thine  t" 
Bnt  a  gloomy  man  with  a  yataghan 

Stole  through  the  acacia  blossoms, 
And  the  thrust  he  made  with  his  gleaming  blade 

Hath  pierced  through  both  their  bosoms. 

'^  There,  there !  thou  cursed  caitiff  Giagur ! 

There,  there,  thou  ft,lse  one,  lie  !" 
Remorselees  Hassan  stands  ^ve. 

And  smiles  to  see  them  die. 
They  sleep  beneath  the  fresh  green  ti»ff 

The  lover  apd  the  lady — 
And  maidens  wail  to  hear  the  tale 

Of  the  daughter  of  the  Cadi ! 

Hieio  can  he  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the  finest 
Eastern  poem  which  the  Annuals  have  produced 
for  many  a  day.  It  only  wanted  an  Imaum,  a 
Kiebanb,  a  few  Minarets,  and  a  Muezzin  to  be  com- 
pleto.  It  transports  us  into  a  strange  world  of 
bulbuls,   caiques,  yataghans^    chiboucques,   and 
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Till  I  heard  Ainnrorth  ipMlc  ont  load  vxi  bold. 

Than  felt  1  like  soma  ftker  of  men's  clyeB, 
Wheo  >  new  doijr  reeU  into  his  ken, — 

Ol  like  stent  Curtis,  when,  with  pniple  tjtB, 
He  et&red  at  green  of  Inrtle — winked,  and  then 

Lnoked  on  eaob  gobbet  with  >  wild  snimiM, 
SiLBNT  tnvN  A  Bench  of  Au>EaiiEn  I 

A  nubia  aonittt!  wortliy  of  Keat^.  Indeed  it 
may  bt  doubted  whether  Its  illustrioiu  antluir,  ' 
penning-  this  tribntA  to  the  genios  of  his  great  e 
temporary,  had  not  in  his  ear  the  stately  melody 
of  one  of  that  BhoTt-Iired  bard's  beat  known  pro- 
ductions. It  ia  unpleasant  to  throw  a  douht  upon 
the  originality  of  any  man,  more  especially  of  such 
a  man  as  Charles  Chickens,  but  surely  be  moat 
confess  his  obligations  to  the  "  Sonnet  ok  i 
WOKiHO  INTO  Chapman's  Hoker."  Hor  need  he 
feel  any  shame  in  ninVing  the  (unfepeion,  Has  not 
his  prototype,  whose  notions  of  rhyms  were,  owing 
to  his  Cockney  education,  wmiewhat  perplexed, 
asked  his  own  mnse,  on  one  occauon  when  she 
seems  to  have  been  giving  herself  ftirs, 


And,  in  the  same  spirit;  may  not  Mr.  Chiekena 
ask  himself,  whether  he  conld  possibly  wish  to 
stand  as  a  poet  above  the  level  of  Johnny  Keats  t 
ArwdtM  onio,  ef  eatttan par*t. 


But  what  is  this?  Beally  this  is  too  bad.  Imi- 
tations, indeed  !  Why,  ^o  does  not  see  a  flag- 
nnt  plagiarism  from  Alfred  Tennynii,  that  ill- 
used  poet,  in 

CABOLINE, 
Bi  u^taa  vRmraoTAi,  as^. 
Lightsuna,  brigfatiome,  oonain  udBS  t 

Euj,  breezy  Cafollna  1 
With  thy  loek«  all  raTen-Bhoded, 
From  tbj  merry  brow  up-brsided, 
And  thine  eyes  of  laaghter  fttll, 

BiichUome  ooniin  mine  I 
Thonia  aliaint  of  line  hart  bopadme*- 
WbMwfiirs  dort  than  flit  anmnd  am, 

Langbter-Ioving  Cuolitie  t 
When  I  ftin  wonld  ge  to  ila^ 

In  my  euy  ohoir, 
Wherefore  on  my  ilnmben  creep  I 
WherefiHV  start  me  from  repeae, 
nekling  of  ray  hookM  noe«, 

PnlUiig  of  uj  boil  I 
Wberetbn,  then,  if  tlion  dost  Ifn  n*, 
So  to  words  of  anger  more  hu, 

Corking  of  thii  faoe  of  mine, 

Tricksy  condn  CsToUne ! 
When  »  snddea  eonnd  I 
Hnob  my  nerrons  gyetei 

Shaking  tlueuiji  aw) 
Contin  CoTolins,  I  br 

TwaanaathnlH 
Pat  gnnpowdar  W  ' 

Springing  HK^ 
Tinanoouier 
Wicked,  It 


That  the  pitying  beholder 
Cannot  brook  that  I  should  scold  her : 
Then,  again,  ehe  comes,  and,  bolder, 
Blaaka  anew  this  face  of  mine, 
AitM  coueiD  Caroline  I 
Wonld  ehe  only  say  she'd  lore  me. 

Winsome,  tiasome  Caroline, 
Unto  en«h  ezcees  't  would  mots  ne, 

Teasing,  pleasing  coosiit  mine  t 
That  die  might  tlie  llTe-lengdaf 
Undermine  the  snuffer  tray. 
Tickle  Btill  my  hook«d  nose, 
Stulla  me  &om  calm  repose. 

With  her  pretty  persecntion. 
Throw  tbe  tongs  againat  my  shins, 
Bon  me  through  and  throogh  with  pin^ 

Like  a  pierced  cnshion; 
Wonld  she  only  eay  she'd  love  me. 
Darning  needles  shoold  not  more  me  % 
But,  leclinlng  back,  I'd  «aj 
"Devest  I  there's  the  snuflte  traj. 
Pinch,  0  pinch,  those  legs  of  mine  ! 
CSoA  Bie,  cODSin  CuoUne  1" 
This  charming  eflunon  answers  all  the  essentials 
of  poetry,  as  laid  down  by  Hflton.    It  ia  "  simple, 
sensuous,  and  pasrionatc'     What  can  be  siinplei 
than  this,  "  wicked-trickM  OaroUne' — nurk  the 
TennywnUn  felicity  of  the  epithet, — palling  her 
cousin's  "  hooked"  nose,  springing  a  mine  npoa  fain 
from  the  snuffer  tray,  running  needles  into  his  easy 
chair,  blackening  his  chin  and  eye-browa  1     lliesr 
are  the  beautiful  artifioes  of  plajfnl  cUldbood, 
which  has  ever  been  proverb!^  for  il«  rimplidtv. 
Sensnons  it  is  too,  for  it  ia  a  sncwuston  of  images 
throughout, — from  the  picture  of  the  &fr  tarmn- 
tor  tt>  the  last  coovnisiTe  firing  of  h«  oBwin  «a 
finding  a  darning-needle  buried  in  his  p< 
seeking  "  for  itself  a     ' 
what  can  \ 

which  counn  Caroline's  pntty  fa 
ed  to  excite,  or  the  fine  • 
the  verses  dose?    'Rieea  are  ^vaBfiltf  C^ 
to  the  BjTupathies  of  all,— hnl  nie'p<vn£a 
peculiar  interest,  from  a  my^^terious  1' 
editor's,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  ivritten  by  aj 
ous  foreigner,  "not  a  hundn^ii  niUnfinH 
Caatle,"  and  is  descriptiTi-  uf  the  domr- 
of  the  still  more  illnstrious  partner  '>f ) 
sorrows.    We  forbear  spe^ikiag  '^■ 
this  interesting- topic  ;  bi^t  tiie  ' 
-ked,  that  the  livri'  nr 
yroml.     There  hirr  ' 
tUs, 

Jlaynes  Bayley,— 
ing  b  tliy  six  fee' ' 
of  muscle,  der  ■ 


If  an  honooiaUe  ffOinj''  aad 
t  passionate  Ikam.  A*  liifagi 
line's  pntt?  faidEsalV«dadrt- 


jgg^= 


Wicked,  M^' 
Nan^ita^ 
Pinssb' 


f 


vliich  onr 

to  turn  to 

.'ith  a  joy- 

.-.iders  will 

vlng  Monet. 

.ilipiu  to  nn- 

''  to  speftk  for 

which  It  con- 


t 


—   ^     -  the  inu)7  noUfl  •nd 

•  ■i.^H        _      ^^B*  ii^d  the  pagM  of  TnK 

.    ^^^ .  ,^^  fuel  auDied  tlut  wa 

^.  _  -  .   them,  when  we  stala 

I,  thiit  the  splendid  Mi- 
«.         .  -  .  whiflh  we  hare  now  the 

.^^  .      ^^^  J  readers,  will  b«  regarded 

vhii  brighleat  and  moat  ori- 
'•  -  •  '  lared  iu  this  m  in  anj  other 

•■  ^^^  ..ricftoj,  which  our  readers  will 

•■  ■^■■^'■^^^  prevented  U8  from  disolodii^  in 

■■■      ^  .1 '111  oelebritj,  the  name  of  Tub 

'  i^—  .1     "^  II,  who  has  selected  aa  as  the  me- 

r  .  ;u4  miljtar7  opinions,  clothed  in  the 

of  Terse,  to  a  gratified  world.    Still, 
•»■ -*  '  ,li:kt  there  are  none  BO  doll  of  appnhen' 

\Ki  to  perceiTe,  tvoA  the  terwneu  of  the 
\\\«  boldness  of  its  character,  its  laoonio 
..  iiii  its  martial  determination,  that  it  could 

iLited  onlj  fWnn  one  honoured  pen,  which  has 
_       "  liled  almost  as  meoessfHil];  as  his  iword,  and 
t  least  as  much  Dbspitch,  \tj  Tu  Gkuhst 
uvoriHBAoi.] 
,t !    Shoulder  arms  I    Reoover  I    Aa  jdu  were  I 
Itight  wheel  1   Ejes  left  1  Attention  1  Stand  at  ease  I 
O  Britain  1    0  my  countr;  I    Words  like  these 
KaTB  made  tii;  name  a  terror  and  a  fear 
To  all  the  nations.    Witness  Ebra's  banlu, 
Asu;r">  Toulouse,  NiieUe,  ud  Waterloo, 
Where  tbe  grim  despot  mattered — tSimim  ipti  jwat  / 
And  Ner  fled  cUrkling.    Silence  in  the  ranks  I 
Inspired  by  these,  unidst  the  iron  crash 

Of  armies,  in  the  centre  of  his  troop 
The  soldier  stands — unmoTSable,  not  rash — 

Until  the  forces  of  tbe  bemea  droop; 
Then  Icnocks  the  Frenchmen  to  eternal  smash, 
Fonnding  them  into  mumm;.    Sboalder,  boopl 
If  for  nothing  elsa,  the  public  mnrt  feel  them- 
Mlves  under  no  common  obligations  to  the  Editoi? 
of  Thk  Topaz,  and  to  ourselves,  for  laying  before 
them  this  perfect  piece  of  poetical  workmanship^ 
fine  aa  anjthing  turned  out  by  the  practised  htuiil 
of  Wordsworth  himself.    But  panegyric  is  barren 
to  Bound  its  merits ;  and  it  is  therefore  best  at  once 
to  "  let  eTpressive  ulence  muse  its  praLse."     One 
thit^,  however,  we  eaanot  re&ftin  from  sujge»* 
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acaciasi  that  stunulate  the  imagination  in  propor- 
tion as  they  perplex  the  understanding.  Can  any- 
hody  tell  us  who  a  Kaftan  is?  As  for  the  Cadi, 
we  douht,  hut  yet  are  unwilling  for  Leila's  sake  to 
believe,  that  he  belongs  to  that  respectable  class  of 
public  servants — caddies  we  call  them  in  Edinburgh 
—of  whom  a  few  specimens  still  linger  about  our 
own  flesh  and  fish-marketsy  and  carry  home  the 
purchases  of  sober  housewives  in  wicker  contriv- 
ancesy  familiarly  known  as  creels^  for  a  remunera- 
ting sum  of  copper  currency.  Surely,  a  ^' brave 
Galiongee  *' — although  who  that  gentleman  may  be, 
we  have  not  the  faintest  idea— could  never  lavish 
his  affections  on  the  daughter  of  such  a  man.  It 
may  be  so,  however;  and  the  same  weakness, 
which  led  King  Cophetua  to  wed  a  beggar  maid, 
may  induce  a  Graliongee  to  cultivate  a  liaison  with 
the  daughter  of  a  ticket-porter  of  Constantinople. 
The  poet  has  also  thrown  a  fine  air  of  mystery 
about  Hassan,  ^'the  gloomy  man  with  the  yata- 
ghan." It  would  be  a  relief  to  our  minds,  how- 
ever, to  know  who  he  was. 

To  pass  from  the  Dardanelles  to  sunny  Italy, 
that  Lmd  of  love  and  lazzaroni,  would  be  a  transi- 
tion easy  as  it  is  natural  in  romance.  Fain,  there- 
fore, would  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  a 
prose  tale  of  great  power,  which  woos  us  to  select 
it, — ^'^GiULio  Grumbello,  The  Last  o/theHurcfy' 
gurdieSy  ly  the  Author  of  Snooks,  a  Tale  of  the  Civil 
Woirsr  The  well-known  abilities  of  this  writer, 
employed  upon  so  exciting  a  theme,  must  have 
already  stimulated  the  literary  appetite  of  our 
readers  to  a  most  voracious  pitch,  but  we  must  refer 
them  to  Thb  Topaz  itself  for  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity,  as  want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass 
over  this  romance.  By  way  of  a  soUOvtm^  as  the 
lawyers  call  it,  we  present  them  with  some  lines  of 
great  beauty,  to  which  a  mournful  interest  attaches 
from  thdr  having  been  penned  by  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Lady  Caroline  Maudlin,  the  night 
before  her  elopement  with  her  father  s  footman, — 
a  step  which,  our  readers  must  recollect,  excited 
very  considerable  sympathy  and  admiration  in 
the  fashionable  world  at  the  time.  It  seems  that 
the  editor  of  The  Topaz,  by  dint  of  that  judicious 
perseverance  which,  as  the  work  shows,  has  catered 
so  successfully  for  the  public,  had  effected  an 
introduction  to  Lady  Caroline's  waiting-maid  on 
her  return  from  Gretna  Green.  That  amiable 
female,  yielding  to  the  madness  which  ruled  the 
hour,  formed  an  attachment  to  him.  He  knew 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  and  indulged  it.  But, 
amid  the  seductive  ftivolities  of  the  tender  passion, 
the  stem  duties  of  an  editor  were  not  lost  sight  of 
for  a  moment ;  and,  in  '*  a  pliant  hour,"  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  from  her  this  channing  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  written  by  her  mistress 
on  one  of  her  curling  papers.  The  delicacy  with 
which  the  editor  records  his  success  is  only  equal- 
led by  the  skilful  generalship  by  which  it  was 
effected.     But,  for  the  poem,  which  is  entitled 

POETRY  vEBsus  PROSE. 

Oh,  mother  dear,  the  san  shines  bright, 
But,  ah,  fof"  me  its  h'ght  is  shrouded; 

The  moon  with  radiance  fills  the  night, 
From  Eie  her  radiant  face  is  shrouded. 


Around  me  flowerets  thickly  bloom, 
Birds  fill  the  air  with  notes  of  gladness, 

But,  ah !  all— all  partake  the  gloom 
Of  my  too  BOie  prevailing  sadness. 

I  sit  me  down,  and  try  to  rouse 

Gay  dreams  of  pleasures  fondly  cherished, — 
The  hawthorn  tree,  the  whispered  vows. 

That  with  the  evening  zephyrs  perished; 
And  hours  come  back,  when  hope  and  love 

Made  life  one  long  and  glorious  rision. 
When  all  was  fair  and  cahm  above. 

And  all  below  was  bliss  Elysian. 

A  numbness  and  a  sense  of  pain, — 

A  drowsy  unimpassioned  feeling, — 
A  fire  that  smoulders  in  the  brain. 

Through  all  the  listless  pulses  stealing; — 
Preys  on  me  through  the  live-long  day, 

IJke  a  grim  phantom  haunts  me  nightly. 
Takes  feeling,  thought,  and  power  away. 

Till  all  looks  ghastly-— all  nnsightly ! 

Life  is  a  leafless  blighted  bough,— 

This  stifling  pang,  how  may  I  smother  t 
What  oan  I  love,  or  live  for  now ! 

Oh,  comfort  me,  my  own  dear  mother ! 
Say,  say  what  mean  these  fimcies  drear, 

That  on  despair  and  frenxy  border^— 
^  Pshaw  !  take  this  dose  of  salts,  my  dear. 

'Tis  just  your  etomach's  out  of  order !" 

Heartless  and  unfeeling  parent !  Her  chDd  is 
racked  by  a  mixture  of  regrets  and  blighted  hopes. 
She  thinks  only  of  Dr.  Gregory's  mixture.  The 
lying  subterfuges  of  a  faithless  lover  overwfaefan 
her  daughter's  spirit.  Sht  thinks  but  of  febrifuges 
for  her  daughter  s  body.  Blue  devils  torture  the 
maiden's  aching  heart  to  madness.  Her  caUous 
soul  turns  eagerly  to  blue  pill  and  ipecacuanha. 
Byron  and  Little  fly  before  Abemethy  and  Bachan ; 
Galen  chucks  Cupid  headlong  out  of  window.  A 
groveUing  and  prosaic  spirit,  which  reduces  every- 
thing  to  the  mere  physical  element,  scofia  at  the 
maiden's  more  than  **  poetic  pains,'*  and  tells  her 
that  the  pangs  of  a  highly  sensitive  temperament 
are  no  more  than  mere  disorder  of  the  gastric  juicc& 
Of  such  heartlessness  we  dare  not  trust  oonwlves 
to  speak.  But  it  is  ever  thua— in  poetry.  Mo- 
thers' hearts  are  like  granulated  whinatone,  and 
fathers  have  no  hearts  at  alL 

The  mournful  spirit  of  the  following  lines  haunts 
us.  We  see  a  lady  in  a  lonely  room,  within  a 
lofty  tower.  Night  has  struck  across  the  heavens 
with  the  suddenness  peculiar  to  a  tropical  re- 
gion ;  and  a  lurid  streak  marks  the  line  where  the 
heaving  ocean  loses  itself  in  the  sky.  Hie  air 
is  thick  and  sultry,  the  vampire-bat  flits  to  and 
fro  on  heavy  wing ;  and  a  hollow  murmur  rolling 
across  the  deep,  and  mingling  with  the  damoQr  of 
the  waves  that  dash  upon  the  rocks  beneath^ 
deepens  while  it  harmonizes  with  the  melandiQly 
thoughts  of  the  lonely  lady,  as  she  sits  at  the  ease- 
ment,— ^her  throbbing  brow  resting  on  her  band, 
— and  looks  abroad  upon  the  wild  and  waslelid 
ocean  heaving  and  panting  beneath  the  leaden  sky. 
Far  from  the  merry  voices  of  old  friends,  in  a  land 
of  swarthy  faces  and  stranger  tongues,  she  thinks 
of  home  and  English  flresides.  Voices  once  daily 
heard  whisper  about  her ;  trees  and  green  hedge- 
rows brighten  up  before  her  moistening  eyes ;  she 
feels  the  pressure  of  hands  that  once  thrilled  a  wel- 
come wherever  she  went ;  and  the  light  of  eyes^ 
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which  it  was  a  joy  to  tee,  is  again  about  her.  Her 
laden  heart  is  fall  to  bursting,  and  she  pours  forth 
its  burden  in  a  stream  of  passionate  verse.  Listen 
to  the  diige-like  music  of 

NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

BT  THB  COUNTBSS  OF  PITZ-FAlIfT,  LADT  OF  THE  GOVBRMOE- 
GENBRAL  OF  ALUNMIICEY. 

Oh  for  the  lyre  of  Sappho,  to  proclaim 

The  fiery  passion  of  my  bunting  heart, 
To  strike  a  note  npon  the  ear  of  Fame, 

Should  neyer  fade !    So  might  I  then  depart, 

Dying  upon  the  midnighfc  with  a  start. 
To  wake  np  in  another,  brighter  sphere, 
Freed  from  the  chains  of  sin  and  woe,  that  bind  us  here. 

Holl  on,  then  mighty  ocean,  lift  thy  hoarse 
And  giant  murmurs  to  the  lowering  heaven^ — 

Wake  up  the  terrors  of  thy  trampling  force, 
Awing  the  bark  on  thy  rough  bosom  driven, 
Amid  the  thunder's  crash  and  flashing  levin; 

My  spirit  loves  thy  grandeur  and  thy  gloom. 

Fit  mnsic  for  my  life's  dark  and  all  dreary  doom  I 

My  earliest  recollections,  they  are  sad ; 

My  lady  mother  walloped  me  all  day, 
I  never  had  the  sweetmeats  others  had. 

No  dolls  had  I,  or  picture-books  for  play ; 

My  frocks  were  of  the  meanest  stuff  alway. 
And  so  there  gathered  on  my  soul  a  sadness. 
That  after  weary  years  has  goaded  nigh  to  madness. 

Time  ilew  apace — I  was  a  forward  girl. 
But  ah !  my  sorrows  with  my  stature  rose ; 

Bfine  was  a  spirit  rich  with  the  orient  pearl. 
And  gold  of  love's  romance,  and  its  fine  throes. 
But  I  was  plain,  and  had  a  snubbish  nose. 

And  I  did  find  myself,  oh,  direst  pain ! 

A  wretch  that  woos  uidoved,  and  loves  and  woos  in  vain. 

And  yet  I  thought  he  loved  me — my  dear  Charles — 
There  vras  a  silent  smiling  in  his  eyes. 

We  had  our  little  bits  of  lovers'  quarrels, 
And  sometimes  he  would  heave  unconscious  sighs, 
And  squeeze  my  hand.    But,  oh,  the  dread  surprise, 

That  fatal  mom,  I  read  in  wild  despair. 

He  had  been  married  at  St.  Greorge's,  Hanover  Square. 

I  never  smiled  again.    That  hollow  smile, 
Which  gilds  the  sadness  it  cannot  dispel. 

Has  mantled  on  my  lips,  and  hung  awhile, 

Like  glittering  dew-drops  on  the  Death-flower's  belL 
I  walked  beneath  a  dark  and  fateful  spell, 

A  lorn  and  blighted  thing,  and  many  thought 

That  I  was  gay — ^they  were  mistaken — I  was  not. 

Lllb  was  made  up  of  miserable  hours. 

And  all  of  which  I  longed  the  brief  possessing, 

For  which  I  wasted  wishes,  hopes,  and  powers. 
Came  with  some  fktal  drawback  on  the  blessing. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  a  lord's  caressing : 

The  settlements  were  handsome — the  trousseau. 

They  were  the  victim's  garlands,  alas  !  now  I  know. 

For  though  a  lord,  he  simply  is  a  brute ; 
And  exiled  here  within  this  torrid  clime 

Of  gnats  and  negroes,  and  unwholesome  fruit, 
Ggars  and  arrack  punch  absorb  his  time. 
Deaf  to  the  music  of  my  plaining  rhyme ; 

And  to  the  moaning  winds  my  buys  I  pour, 

lione  sitting  by  the  caves  of  bleak  Mongolia's  shore. 

Hark,  from  the  dining-room  ascends  his  rude. 
Discordant  voice,  proclaiming  to  the  walls, 

^  A  bus  is  good,  and  eke  aglass  is  good !" 
Besotted  wretch  !  while  my  lone  heart  recalls 
Those  charming  soir<$es,  concerts,  fancy  balls. 

Where  I,  the  centre  of  a  glittering  throng. 

Talked  sentiment  and  scandal  all  night  long. 

They  are  about  me  now — ^those  merry  fiMses-— 
That  BUkde  tiieir  talk,  though  very  small,  so  sweeti 

These  lancer  otBcers — ^the  dear  scapegraces— 
Eager  to  cast  them  at  my  tiny  feet. 
With  a  wild  throb  of  joy  ipy  pulses  beat,  | 


But,  no !  They  fade  like  shadows  from  my  view, 
And  life  assumes  again  its  old  sepulchral  hue. 

Hear  him,  the  noisy  brute,  he's  getting  drunk  ! 

I  know  he  is.    'Tis  ever  so  with  him. 
'Tis  nuts  to  him  to  see  my  spirits  sunk. 

While  his  dull  senses  in  strong  spirits  swim. 

It  shall  not  be  !    I'll  ring  for  Blrs.  I^m,— 
Get  up  hot  water,  and  well  show  him,  whether 
We  cannot  make,  ha,  ha  !  a  night  of  it  together ! 

Moan  on,  ye  winds,  roar  on,  ye  restless  waves, 
Your  organ-tones  about  my  sea-built  tower. 

Pealing  your  dismal  knell  o'er  watery  graves, 
Where  princely  navies  swamp  at  midnight  hour  I 
Swell  up  my  heart  with  your  majestic  power. 

And,  while  my  fell  despair  its  anguish  howls. 

My  woman,  I^rm,  and  I  shall  get  as  drunk  as  owls. 

Castlk  Vahpthe,  I  ft  Nov,,  1840. 

In  the  desponding  state  of  mind  into  which  our 
last  extract  has  thrown  us,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
a  writer  who  strikes  a  bolder  note.  With  a  joy- 
ful surprise,  which  we  know  our  readers  will 
share,  we  have  stumbled  on  the  following  sonnet. 
The  initials  of  the  author  need  no  GBdipus  to  un- 
riddle, and  we  leave  the  Editor's  note  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  hint  of  the  authorship  which  it  con- 
veys is  in  the  best  newspaper  style. 

SONNET  TO  BRITAIN. 


BTTRKD- 


OP  W- 


[Deep  as  our  obligations  are  to  the  many  noble  and 
literary  characters  who  have  enriched  the  pages  of  Tub 
Topaz  by  their  contributions,  we  feel  assured  that  we 
reflect  no  discredit  upon  any  of  them,  when  we  state 
our  candid  and  impartial  opinion,  that  the  splendid  Mi- 
litary and  Patriotic  Sonnet,  which  we  have  now  the 
good  fortune  to  present  to  our  readers,  will  be  regarded 
by  all  competent  judges  as  the  brightest  and  most  ori- 
ginal GEM  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Miscellany.  Motives  of  delicacy,  which  our  readers  vrill 
at  once  appreciate,  have  prevented  us  from  disclosing,  in. 
its  ftill  blaze  of  European  celebrity,  the  name  of  The 
Illustrious  Individual  who  has  selected  us  as  the  me- 
dium of  conveying  his  military  opinions,  clothed  in  the 
'^  sounding  robes"  of  verse,  to  a  gratified  world.  Still, 
we  feel  assured  that  there  are  none  so  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion as  not  at  once  to  perceive,  from  the  terseness  of  the 
composition,  the  boldness  of  its  character,  its  laconio 
simplicity,  and  its  martial  determination,  that  it  could 
have  emanated  only  from  one  honoured  pen,  which  has 
been  wielded  almost  as  successAilly  as  his  sword,  and 
with  at  least  as  much  Despatchj  by  The  Greatest 
Captain  op  the  Age.] 

Halt !    Shoulder  arms  1    Recover  I   As  yon  were  I 

Right  wheel  1  Eyes  left  1  Attention !  Stand  at  ease  ! 

O  Britain  I    0  my  country  1    Words  like  these 
Have  made  thy  name  a  terror  and  a  fear 
To  all  the  nations.    Witness  Ebro's  banks. 

Assays,  Toulouse,  Nivelle,  and  Waterloo, 

Where  the  grim  despot  muttered — Sauve  qui  pent  I 
And  Ney  fled  darkling.    Silence  in  the  ranks ! 
Inspired  by  these,  amidst  the  iron  crash 

Of  armies,  in  the  centre  of  his  troop 
The  soldier  stands — unmoveable,  not  rash — 

Until  the  forces  of  the  foemen  droop; 
Then  knocks  the  Frenchmen  to  eternal  smash, 

Pounding  them  into  mummy.    Shoulder,  hoop  I 

If  for  nothing  else,  the  public  must  feel  them- 
selves under  no  common  obligations  to  the  Editor 
of  Thb  Topaz,  and  to  ourselves,  for  laying  before 
them  thb  perfect  piece  of  poetical  workmanship— 
fine  as  anything  turned  out  by  the  practised  hand 
of  Wordsworth  himself.  But  panegyric  is  barren 
to  sound  its  merits ;  and  it  is  therefore  best  at  once 
to  ^*  let  expressive  silence  muse  its  praise."  One 
things  however,  we  cannot  refralQ  from  suggest^ 
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ingy  and  we  trust  the  hint  may  be  followed  oiit  In 
the  proper  quarter.  These  masterly  Unes  ought 
to  be  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  Welling- 
ton Testimonial,  about  to  be  erected,  with  so  much 
imanimliy  of  Ceding,  upon  a  prominent  site  in 
The  GfoosidiAs  of  the  western  metropolis.  These 
and  Maroohetti's  bust  together,  will  form  a  testi- 
monial for  Europe  to  admire. 

Any  yerses  must  appear  tame  after  the  noble 
efinsion  just  quoted ;  but  there  is  a  stately  serenity 
about  the  following  stanzas  by  Sir  E.  L.  Cheteley, 
that  will  bear  a  juxtaposition  with  it  better  than 
any  of  the  others  which  enrich  the  pages  of  Thb 
Topaz.  Suppose  a  dish  of  buttered  crumpets  con- 
sumed, tea  discussed,  and  ^  the  things**  removed : 
Scene — ^A  parlour  in  a  cottage  orn^  in  Devon,  or 
any  other  romantic  shire ; — Time — ^Twilight ; — 
thrcmaHs  personm — A  handsome  woman  and  a  not 
imhandsome  man,  with  that  pale  and  engaging 
style  of  face  whidi  a  love  of  literature  and  disd- 
pation  is  well  known  to  communicate,  and  you 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 

EVENlNa 

Open  the  lattice,  Mary  I    Let  ths  bietie, 

With  its  soft  voice,  whisper  into  the  room, 
And  let  me  hear  the  rustling  of  the  trees, 

And  scent  the  closing  floweret's  rich  perflime. 
Xhanks,  Mary  1    There  !    I  feel  it  fan  my  cheek; 

0  blessed  breeze,  and  stirring  through  my  hair, 
X«ike  her  soft  fingers,  that  in  cMldhood*s  weak 

And  helpless  hours  did  bless  my  evening  prayer. 

J^l  by  me,  Mary  I    See,  the  silver  moon 

Hath  hung  her  cresset  in  the  asnre  high, 
And  aU  the  mighty  world  of  stars  ivill  soon, 

With  their  bright  blasoniy,  overspread  the  sky. 
flit  by  me,  dearest  t    Here,  with  none  beside^ — 

The  Servants  all,  methinks,  havs  gone  to  bed^ — 
These  quiet  orbs,  that  o'er  us  softly  glide, 

Upon  our  hearts  their  holy  calm  shall  shed. 

Harki  where  fteai  yonder  grove  the  nightingale 
Pours  ont  the  passton  of  her  fiery  heart, 

Trilling  her  notes  aU  up  and  down  the  scale, 
Like  Orisi  in  some  very  touching  part. 

While  the  giave  owl,  that  in  yon  abbey  sitsi 

.  'Mid  mins  smooldering  in  inunortal  smash. 

Throws  in  a  casual  hoot,  that  counterfeits 
The  oontrabasBO  of  the  old  Lablaohe. 

And  eter  and  anon  the  rushing  brook, 

Breaks  through  the  stillness  with  a  pleasant  seimd^ — 
That  stream,  where  only  yesterday  I  took 

Trouts  some  three  dozen,  weighing  each  a  pound. 
How  nice  they  were  at  dinner,  love,  you  know^ 

But  we  of  that  shall  talk  some  otiier  time — 
This  hour  and  snot  be  sacred  to  the  flow 

Of  high  thoughts,  springing  from  a  source  sublime. 

In  this  calm  nook,  sequestered  firom  the  strife 

Of  eager  baiUfl^  aad  tormratiag  dun^ 
The  hum  and  humbug  of  our  human  life 

Unheard,  nnlblty  At  from  us  shall  run. 
No  friends,  that  on  us  for  our  dinners  doat, 

Are  here — ^no  scandal-mongers  darkly  sly; 
No  smooth  tuft-hunters,  to  cram  down  our  throat 

Warm  protestations,  that  are  all  my  eye. 

Here  I  repose  on  Nature's  genial  breast. 

And  thine,  my  Mary's,  genial  aU  as  well, 
And  list,  exiilting,  in  my  spirit's  rest, 

To  the  fine  hannonies  that  round  me  swell. 
The  sparkling  mom— the  noon-day  blaie — ^the  rush 

Of  winds  and  waters — flowers,  and  spreading  treeSy 
Come  on  my  soul  with  a  melodious  gush, 

Sweet  jM  young  ducklings  be  with  verdant  pease  I 


And  I  forget,  that  ever  I  have  been 

The  erring  suitor  of  a  vain  renown, 
Raised  on  the  columns  of  a  Magazine, 

A  liierary  dandy  known  on  town. 
Insane  ambition  I  for  so  much  per  sheet. 

To  melt  my  soul  into  eoiibebliiig  xhymas. 
For  bread-and-butter  misses  only  mee^ 

And  the  weak  columns  of  the  Weekly  Times ! 

Romance  I've  written,  as  old  Bentley  knows. 

I  live  it  now,— for  in  thy  arms,  I  ween. 
Oft  have  I  tasted  most  poetic  prose. 

Thy  rpflty  lips  my  daily  Hippoerene. 
This  kiss  to  me  is  like  ambrosial  fi>od — 

Nay,  dearest,  do  not  turn  away  thy  head ! 
*^  Have  done,  now,  CSiarles,  you're  getting  very  nufe. 

Loye,  don't  you  think  we'd  bettor  go  to  bed  f 

That  last  appeal  is  irreaistible  to  any  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  spark  of  the  domestie  afiectlcnia,  and 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  this  fine  mix- 
ture of  real  life  with  the  aspirations  of  a  ixxmantic 
nature,  that  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  pages  d 
<<  The  Schoolmaster  Assassin,"  ''  The  Dandy  High- 
wayman," and  ^'  The  Siamese  Twins ;"  and  nowhere 
has  their  author  evinced  these  qualities  better  than 
in  the  verses  just  quoted.  The  vivid  deeciiption, 
that  brings  the  fragrance  of  the  floweret^  the  twi- 
light, the  emerging  stars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
before  us ;  the  agreeable  intorfusion  of  natural  sights 
and  sounds,  with  recollections  of  the  open  and  the 
spunging-houae ;  the  poetry  of  the  grilled  traitaBd 
rushing  brook  ;  the  plaintive  deeolatioQ  of  a  lite- 
rary decay,  and  the  gradual  kindling  of  emotion, 
till  the  bard  is  lost  in  the  climax  of  a  kiaa^  and 
transported  into  a  vivacity  of  manner  which  alanns 
the  womanly  trepidations  of  his  Mary — are  all 
beauties  that  must  have  satisfied  the  reader,  that 
if  aU  the  author  of '' Alice,  or  the  MiatMas"  eien- 
ings  ai^  spent  in  this  way,  they  are  epent  teiy 
agreeably  indeed. 

We  must  find  room  for  an  extract  from  **  David 
Haoabt,  a  Romance  in  Three  Epochs,  fy  the  oadef 
of  Jack  Shqipard,"  written  with  all  our  Mends 
accastoaied  power.  The  soeUe  is  a  odi  ia  Dum- 
fries jaU,  and  the  diapter  is  entitled, 

THB  8TOXB  IX  THB  STOGKllVe. 

After  a  great  deal  of  fine  and  minute  deeeciptMal 
of  the  process  by  which  the  hero  suooeeded  in  piek> 
ing  the  locks  of  his  shackles  with  his  toothpick,  the 
tale  proceeds : — 

'^  There  go  the  daibies,— ha,  ha,  ha  I"  exelabaed  Ha^ 
gar^  bursting  into  a  Sardonie,  but,  at  the  saaM  ttee, 
suppressed  laugh,  aa  the  maoadei  rolled  ftem  hia  haadi 
and  feet,  and  fell  clattering  on  the  floor.  *  Dm  my 
kemesa  I  The  iron  was  never  welded  thni  eoald  &«iiy 
my  famms;  nor  the  stone-jug  careened  thai  eoald  held 
David  Hagart  1  Rusty  Bob,  the  duhaaaa,  wiU  be  hert 
in  the  &kmg  of  a  ely;  and  if  I  don't  spriakle  his  aeb- 
sarse  for  htek,  may  I  never  queer  a  daiky  acatn,  aad 
pattor  with  a  dry  gob  at  the  harmanbeck  !** 

With  these  consoling  reilections  Hagart  nowset  ahest 
providing  himself  with  the  mesns  of  escape.  In  aboet  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  would  be  time  ibr  the  jaOor  to  say 
him  hie  matutinal  visit,  to  eee  tiiat  all  was  ri^t,  and  to 
supply  him  with  his  daily  reftetion  of  brown  br^d,  sad 
the  purest  spring  water.  The  fVimiture,  aa  Is  usnl  h 
apartmento  of  this  kind.  Was  somewhat  scanty.  Nethini: 
superfluous  was  penaitled  to  iaterftoe  witk  Ike  aqwe 
of  ton  ftet  by  twelve,  whioh  was  allowed  U  eaoh  pB- 
soner  for  his  ptivato  i^parlmeat  The  bedstead  eaa> 
sistod  of  a  slab  of  gnunito,  built  into  the  wall  with  aU  tht 
masonic  skill  which  the  asi^tbouYhoodaiMid;  aad  Iht 
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tigid  eeanofny  of  tlie  Prison  Bourd  enjoined  that  it  sIioQld 
eerre  gentlemen  under  restraint  both  for  table  and  obairs. 
Hagart  therefore  ftlt  himself  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  missile 
to  arm  himself  with  against  the  arrival  of  his  jailor,  whom, 
as  his  language  baa  already  intimated  to  the  reader,  he 
meant  to  reeeite  with  eonaiderable  warmth.  He  learohed 
every  orauny  and  crerioe  of  his  oell,  in  hopes  to  And  a 
stick  or  har^  which  it  is  well  known  that  jaUon  are  eon- 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  leaving  in  a  prisoner's  way.  Bnt 
the  reeeni  scarcity  of  firewood  had  compelled  Rosty  Bob 
to  tnm  every  stray  piece  of  timber  to  aoconnt;  and  onr 
hero's  search  was  flniitless. 

The  minntee  were  gliding  rapidly  away,  flomething 
must  be  done.  He  sprung  upon  his  bed,  which  was  im- 
mediately under  the  window,  and  seising  one  of  the  iron 
bars  of  the  grating,  attempted  to  wren^  it  from  ite  sookei 
It  was  a  noble  t&g  to  see  the  Herculean  efforts  which 
he  made  to  dislodge  it,  and  the  purpose  he  had  In  view 
lent  a  moral  dignity  to  his  exertions.  It  was  a  human 
being  struggling  for  freedom — freedom,  the  attribute  of 
the  savage,  the  terror  of  the  despot  1  Li  vain  he  tugged 
and  tore,  till  the  blood  sprung  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
was,  in  the  romantio  language  of  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Skeggs,  ^  1^  in  a  muck  of  sweat.''  At  last,  when  he  had 
almost  begun  to  despair,  a  violent  wrench  dislodged  a 
fragment  of  stone  from  the  wall,  and  It  fell  with  a  sharp 
patter  on  the  floor  of  the  cell. 

^  111  do  the  trick  yet,"  exclaimed  Hagart,  jumping 
dovni  from  his  bed,  and  picking  up  the  stone.  He  weighed 
it  in  his  hand,  and  then  placed  his  forefinger  to  his  nose 
with  the  serene  dignity  of  a  resolute  man*  "  A  pretty 
tidy  bit  of  a  marble,  and  will  souttle  his  nob  finely.  My 
namesake  gave  that  giant  chap  his  kale  with  less," — 
alluding  to  an  incident  in  Jewish  History,  with  which 
his  boyhood's  studies  had  made  him  fluniliar. 

Witii  this  he  seated  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  deliber- 
ately pulling  up  the  indispensable  garment  which  covered 
his  left  leg,  proceeded  to  undo  the  flbstening  that  held 
up  his  stocking,  and  which,  at  the  period  <^  which  we 
write,  was  called  a  garter.  Throwing  it  aside  with  a 
hasty  impatience,  he  pulled  olF  his  stocking  by  turning  it 
over  at  the  top,  and  then  drawing  it  towards  the  heel 
inside  out.  T^dn  done,  he  once  more  poised  the  stone  in 
his  hand,  and  surveyed  it  with  a  fond  yet  anxious  glance. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  next  it  was  rolling 
dovm  the  inside  of  the  stocking,  and  only  paused  when 
it  had  reached  the  toe  and  found  itself  unable  to  proceed 
farther.  This  was  all  that  Hagart  desired,  and  now  he 
had  to  think  of  some  means  of  fastening  the  stone  in  its 
place.  He  tore  a  fiBW  threads  from  his  bed- cover — 
twisted  them  hito  a  cord,  fristened  it  round  the  stocking 
above  the  stone,  and  tied  a  knot  upon  it. 

^  That's  your  sort  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  his  task 
complete,  and  tried  the  balance  of  his  weapon,  by  aiming 
two  or  tnree  playfhl  blows  at  an  imaginary  jailor,  sup- 
pooed  to  be  reposing  on  the  couch  which  our  hero  had 
pressed  for  the  last  fifteen  weary  nights. 

As  every  moment  brought  the  jailor  nearer  to  him  his 
excitement  grew  more  intense.  He  tried  to  divert  his 
attention  by  whistling  **  The  Deil  among  the  Tailors," 
and  other  popular  melodies  of  the  period ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  charged  with  a  fatal  purpose  such  as  that  which 
now  engrossed  his,  a  national  air  is  out  of  place,  and  a 
lillibullero  a  hollow  mockery.  Hagart,  always  alive  to 
a  feeling  of  the  appropriate  in  nature  and  art,  flelt  this 
to  be  the  ease,  and  he  gave  it  up.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
when  the  heavy  dank  of  the  jailor's  shoes  sounded  along 
the  passage." 

We  omit  a  good  deal  of  intereBiing  dialogue  in 
the  paaaage  between  Rusty  Rob  and  hii  wife,  which 
Hagart  li  ttippoeed  to  hear,  bnt^  as  it  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  profane  swearing  on  both  sides, 
the  reader,  who  is  partial  to  this  species  of  oral  com* 
monication,  may  fill  it  up  from  fancy. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock— the  bolt  ftll.  Slowly  and 
heavily  the  doot  grated  on  its  hinges,  for  it  had  not  been 
oiled  for  three  years  and  two  months.  David  is  behind 
it.    In  his  hand  he  holds  the  stocking,— tiio  stoeking  with 


the  stone.  Thrice  has  he  raised  it,  and  prepared  to  bring 
it  down  upon  the  jailor's  head.  But  that  unsuspecting 
myrmidon  of  a  sanguinary  law  had  been  seised  at  the 
threshold  with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing,  which  delayed 
his  entrance  for  some  time,  and  thrice  David's  hand  de- 
scended to  its  former  place,  its  purpose  unaccomplished. 
At  last  the  pulmonary  impediment  was  removed,  and 
Rusty  Rob  advanced. 

**  Tumble  np,  my  kiddy  1"  he  exclahned,  as  he  step- 
ped beyond  tiie  deorj — Another  Inoment,  and  he  was 
stretched  lifeless  and  bleeding  on  the  floor.  Hagart's 
aim  was  a  sure  one, — the  stone,  a  fragment  of  the  hurdest 
whin, — and  the  centrifrigal  action,  caused  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  (he  stocking,  made  it  descend  with  terriflo 
foroe.    Busty  Rob  gave  a  gfoan. 

**  I  have  queered  the  beaks,  and  given  tlie  dubsman  a 
holiday,"  said  Hagart,  as  he  leaped  over  the  hedge  into 
the  highroad  for  Edhiburgh  and^the  gallows. 

To  take  the  taste  of  this  powerful  extract  out  of 
our  readers'  mouths,  we  must  return  to  the  poetry 
of  The  Topa2,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  drama* 
tic  vigour  in  the  following  ballad  from  the  Spanish, 
that  give  it  an  admitable  fitness  for  our  purpose. 
The  Editor  s  note  upon  it  is  as  follows  : — 

By  the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  author  we  are 
enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  beautifril 
version  of  a  most  beautifhl  Moorish  ballad.  We  under- 
stand it  is  to  be  included  in  a  new  and  highly  illustrated 
edition  of  <<  The  Spanish  Ballads^"  which  will  shorUy 
issue  from  the  press. 

THE  BROKEN  PITCHER. 

rnoM  TBe  spahisu. 

BT  J.  e.  soALPiunx,  as^. 

It  was  a  Moorish  maiden  was  sitting  by  a  well, 

And  what  the  maiden  thought  of,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell, 

When  by  there  rode  a  valiant  knight  from  the  towii  of 

Oviedo, 
Alphonio  Guzman  was  he  hight,  the  Count  of  Desparedo. 

<"  Oh,  maiden,  Moorish  ttaiden  i  why  sitt'st  ihou  by  th« 

spring  1 
Say,  doet  then  seek  a  lover,  or  any  other  thing  t 
Why  gaiest  thon  upon  me,  with  eyes  so  large  and  wide^ 
And  wherefore  doth  the  pitcher  lie  broken  by  thy  side  1" 

"  I  do  not  seek  a  lover,  thou  Christian  knight  so  gay. 
Because  an  article  like  that  hath  never  come  my  way ; 
And  why  I  gaze  upon  yon,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell. 
Except  that  in  your  iron  hose  you  look  uncommon  swell. 

**  My  pitcher  it  is  broken,  and  this  the  reason  is, 
A  shepherd  came  behind  me,  and  tried  to  snatch  a  kiss  | 
I  would  not  stand  his  nonsense,  so  ne'er  a  word  I  spoke« 
But  scored  him  on  the  costard,  and  so  the  jug  was  broke. 

^  My  uncle,  the  Alcaydd/— he  waits  for  me  at  home, 
And  will  not  take  his  tumbler,  until  Zorayda  come. 
I  cannot  bring  him  water,— the  pitcher  is  in  pieces— 
And  so  I'm  sure  to  catch  it,  'eos  he  wallops  all  his  nieces.** 

**  Oh  maiden,  Moorish  maiden  !  wilt  thou  be  ruled  by  me  t 
So  wipe  thine  eves,  and  rosy  lips,  and  cive  me  kisses  three. 
And  111  give  thee  my  helmet,  thou  kind  snd  courteous 

lady. 
To  carry  home  the  water  to  thy  uncle  the  Alcaydi." 

Ho  lighted  down  from  oif  his  steed--he  tied  him  to  a 


He  bowed  him  to  the  ntaidtn, and  took  his  kisses  three: 
<<  To  wrong  thee,  sweet  Zorayda,  I  swear  would  be  a  sfai !" 
He  knelt  him  at  the  fountain,  and  dipped  his  helmet  in. 

Uprose  the  Moorish  maiden— behind  the  knight  sh« 
steals. 

And  caught  Alphonzo  Guiman  up  tightly  by  the  heels. 

She  tipped  him  In  and  held  him  down  beneath  the  bub- 
bling water, 

«  Now,  take  thou  that  for  renturing  to  kiss  Al  Hamet'tf 
daughter  t'* 
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A  Christian  maid  is  weeping  in  the  town  of  Oviedo, 
She  waits  the  coming  of  her  love^  the  Count  of  Desparedo. 
I  pray  you  all  in  cluirity,  that  you  will  never  tell, 
How  he  met  the  Moori^  maiden  beside  the  lonely  well. 

With  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Spanish 
lyrical  muse  we  must  close  our  poetical  extracts ; 
for  we  feel  we  have  not  done  justice  to  the  prose 
contributors  to  The  Topaz,  in  aUowing  them  to 
wait  so  long  outside.  And  even  now  we  are  at  a 
loss  on  which  to  fix,  for  we  have  only  left  ourselves 
room  for  one  specimen.  Professor  Buckland  must 
forgive  us  for  not  quoting  his  ^'  Pre-Adamite  Field 
Sports^  or  a  Day's  Shooting  among  the  Megatheria  I " 
Mr.  Jerrold,  be  not  wroth  with  us,  for  that  we  pass 
over  your  ^*  Jertmy  Snout^  The  Man  that  Blew  his 
No9e*^  You  have  our  best  wishes,  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren  ;  but  your  **  Shilling  a  2><y,"  though  full 
of  the  most  diverting  legal  technicalities^  is  too 
long  for  us.  Your  **  Amiable  Agaauin^  or  the  Bloo<fy 
Nose,  a  Tale  of  Lambeth  Marsh,"  Mr.  Fitzball, 
would  add  to  any  reputation  but  your  own.  The 
interest,  however,  is  of  too  harrowing  a  nature  for 
our  pages ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  at  once  gratify 
the  public  more,  and  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  Annual  Tales  better,  by  printing 

THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

A  TALE  OP  THX  SEA. 
BT  THOMAS  PIERCE  PEWK, 

Captain  of  the  bafye  Swiftsure,  Unitm  Canal, 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic.  A 
heavy  simoom,  blowing  N.E.  by  S.,  brought  in  the  huge 
tropical  billows  mast-high  from  the  Gulf  of  Labrador, 
and  awoke  old  ocean,  roaring  in  its  fUry,  from  its  unfa- 
thomable depths.  No  moon  was  visible  among  the  hur- 
ricane rack  of  the  sky— even  the  pole-star,  sole  magnet 
of  the  mariner's  path,  was  buried  in  the  murky  obscurity 
of  the  tempest;  nor  was  it  possible  to  see  which  way  the 
ship  was  steering,  except  by  the  long  track  of  livid  flame 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  bow,  or  when,  at  times, 
some  huge  leviathan  leapt  up  from  the  ]water  beside  us, 
and  descending  with  the  vehemence  of  a  rock  hurled  from 
heaven,  drove  up  a  shower  of  aquatic  splinteiB,like  aburst 
of  liquid  lava  from  the  sea.  All  the  sails  which  usually 
decorated  the  majestic  masts  of  H.  M.  S.  Syncope,  (a  real 
seventy-nine  of  ^e  old  TralUgar  build,  teak-built,  and 
eopper-fkstened,)  were  reefed  tightly  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Uie  main-sail,  the  spritsail,  the  mizxen-boom 
sail,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  consequence.  Everything 
was  cleared  away — ^halyards,  hencoop,  and  binnacle,  had 
been  taken  down  below,  to  prevent  accidents;  and  the 
whole  of  the  crew,  along  with  the  marines  and  boarders, 
piped  to  their  hammoclu.  No  one  remained  upon  deck 
except  the  steersman,  as  usual  lashed  to  the  helm;  Josh. 
Junk,  the  first  boe'un;  and  the  author  of  this  narrative, 
who  was  then  a  midshipman  on  board  the  vessel,  com- 
manded by  his  nnole,  Commodore  Sir  Peregrine  Pen- 
dant. 

**  Skewer  my  timbers  I"  exclaimed  Kr.  Junk,  stagger^ 
ing  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  as  an  enor- 
mous wave  struck  ns  on  the  leeside,  and  very  nearly  un- 
shipped the  capstan.  **  Skewer  my  timbers,  if  this  a'n*t 
enough  to  put  an  admiral's  pipe  outl  Why,  Master 
Tom,  d'ye  see,  its  growing  altogether  more  and  more 
darkerer;  and  if  it  a'n't  clearer  by  twelve  bells,  well  be 
obligated  to  drop  anchor,  whidi  a'n't  by  no  means  so 
pleasant,  with  a  heavy  swell  like  this,  running  at  nine- 
teen knoto  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  Atlantic. 
How 's  her  head,  boy  1" 

^  North  by  south  it  is,  sir,"  replied  the  steersman. 

**  Keep  her  seven  pointe  more  to  the  west,  you  lubber ! 
Always  get  an  ofling,  when  there's  a  wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sea.  That's  right,  Jem  I  Hold  her  hard  abaft, 
and  she'll  go  slick  before  the  vrind,  like  a  hot  knife 
through  a  pound  of  butter.    Halloo^  Master  Tom,  are 


yon  holding  on  by  the  seat  railings  already— yon  aVt 
sick,  are  you !  Shall  I  tell  the  steward  to  fetch  i  bub  f 

"  No,  no.  Josh.,"  I  replied,  **  'tis  nothing— merelj  i 
temporary  qualm.  But  tell  me— do  you  leallj  tppre- 
hend  any  danger !  If  so,  would  it  not  be  pmdeat  to  call 
up  the  commodore,  and  hiang  out  the  dead-li|jbts  f* 

'*  Why,  Master  Tom,"  replied  the  bos'nn,  tuning  hii 
quid,  **  them  ore's  kevestions  as  I  can't  answer.  'Cot, 
flrst — there's  no  knowing  what  danger  is  till  it  trnu] 
secondly,  it's  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  distaib 
old  Fire-and-Faggots — axing  your  pardon  for  the  libertj 
— afore  he's  finished  his  grog  vnth  tiie  mates  below;  and 
thirdly,  itono  use  hanging  out  the  dead-lights, 'cos  vt*R 
entirely  out  of  oil." 

"  Gracious  heavens !"  cried  I,  '^  and  suppose  any  otber 
ship  dionld  be  in  the  same  latitude  T 

**  Then,"  said  the  bos'un  with  all  imaginable  eoobefl, 
**  I  reckon  it  would  be  a  case  of  bump.  Oik  Tust« 
teak,  as  the  law-wers  say,  and  Davy  Jones  take  the 
weakest. — But  hiteh  my  trowsers  !  what's  that  V 

As  ttie  non-commissioned  officer  spoke,  a  briglit  flash 
was  seen  to  the  seaward  immediately  a-head  of  wr  tcs- 
sel.  It  was  too  bright,  too  Intense  to  proceed  from  uy 
meteoric  phenomena,  such  as  sometimes  sie  witamei 
in  those  tropical  climates,  and  the  sullen  report  wfaick 
immediately  followed,  indicated  too  deariy  that  it  pn> 
ceeded  from  some  vessel  in  the  vicinity. 

**  A  first-rater,  by  Jingo  !"  said  Mr.  Junk,  and  ii  dis- 
tress.   Hold  my  telescope.  Blaster  Tom,  till  I  go  belov 

and  turn  out  the  watch," ^but  that  instant  hiseoom 

was  arrested. 

Scarce  a  second  had  elapsed  after  the  sound  of  the  dis- 
charge reverberated  through  our  rigging,  when,  cnlj  i 
hawser's  distance  from  our  bowsprit,  a  phosphoric  lifhi 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  shadowy  deep.  It 
hung  upon  the  hull,  the  binnacle,  the  masts,  the  jvdi 
of  a  prodigious  ship,  piereed  apparently  for  three  tier<f 
guns,  which,  vrith  every  sail  set,  bore  down  direct  spti 
us.  One  moment  more,  and  collision  was  ineTitable,b«t 
Junk,  vrith  prodigious  presence  of  mind,  spnag  to  the 
helm,  snatohed  the  wheel  ttom  the  hands  of  the  petri&d 
steersman,  and  luffed  with  almost  snpematiml  ftrK. 
Like  a  well-trained  courser  who  obeys  tiie  rein,  oar  aohle 
ship  instantly  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and  bore  op  a-kc, 
whilst  the  stranger  came  hissing  up,  and  shot  pa^  as » 
close,  that  I  could  distinctly  vaaik  each  lineaneDt  of  the 
pale  countenances  of  the  crew  as  they  stood  clafltcicd 
upon  tiie  rigging,  and  even  read,  so  poweribl  wai  thit 
strange,  mysterious  light,  the  words  painted  within  her 
sides,—- ^  Thosb  who  go  abaft  thb  binhacls  patCaiis 
FARB !"  ^,  on  she  drove,—*  lambent  eonseatiM, 
cleaving  the  black  billovrs  of  the  Atlantic  main,  ahoot  to 
vanish  amidst  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night 

'^  That  vras  a  near  shave,  anyhow,"  said  Mr.  JBBk,ie> 
linquishing  the  wheel,  '^  but  we  must  know  aoaethiag 
more  of  t^t  saucy  clipper,"  and  catching  op  a  ^eakiag- 
trumpet,  he  hailed, — 

"Ship,  ahoy  I" 

"  Ship  yourself  I"  was  the  response. 

<^  What's  your  name!" 

"What's  yours!" 

"  Syncope,— Britannic  Mijesty's  seventy-msOi-w 
Trinidad." 

"  Yung  firaw,— merchant-ship,  for  Rotterdam." 

"What  cargo!"  , 

"Soap!"  was  the  reply.  "Howareiooofffcti*' 
HaJhal" 

A  peal  of  diabolic  laughter  rolled  across  the  de^ 
mingled  vrith  the  rushing  of  the  waves  and  the  ^^i^^ 
of  the  vrinds.  Another  flash,— another  repoft,--isd  w 
meteor  light  sunk  as  noiselessly  as  it  had  arisen  isio  the 
bosom  of  the  vratory  surge.  At  that  moment  the  ■«■ 
burst  out  iVom  behind  a  cloud,  clear  and  qaeeaIike,iIlo- 
minating  the  ocean  for  miles.  We  rushed  to  the  den 
and  looked  back.  In  vain  !  no  vestige  of  a  Aip  ^ 
there, — we  were  alone  upon  the  waning  wators ! 

«  By  the  Lord  Harry !"  said  the  bos'nn,  dioppinjw 
trumpet,—"  as  sure  as  my  name's  Josh.  Joak,  that  a^ 
was  tiie  Fltino  Dutchman  !" 

That  night  >e  were  swamped  at  sba  1 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  RETREAT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  NEAR  YORK, 

SINCE  THE  YEAR  1796. 


It  is  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  public  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
insane  both  in  public  and  private  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums ;  and  to  the  shameful  neglect^  and  positive 
cruelty  with  which  the  miserable  patients  were  too 
often  treated,  in  what  were  imagined  the  best  con- 
ducted of  these  establishments.  Among  the  other 
means  by  which  gross  abuses  were  brought  to 
light,  were  the  investigations  made,  by  Howard 
the  Philanthropist,  into  the  state  of  prisons. 

Among  the  asylums  into  the  internal  economy  of 
which  inquiry  was  craved,  was  that  of  York.  The 
attempt  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  local  controversy  ;  in 
which,  so  far  back  as  1788,  Mason  the  poet  took 
an  active  part,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  support 
of  investigation  into  the  alleged  abuses.  As  is 
too  frequently  the  case  in  this  country,  these  hu- 
mane attempts  were  completely  bafiled :  the  vested 
interests  in  abuse  combining,  as  is  usual,  to  oppose 
inquiry  in  one  department,  which  might  have  led 
to  inquiry  in  some  other.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  York— one  of  the  worst 
conducted,  when  all  were  ill-conducted — remained 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  longer  in  the  most 
disgraceful  condition.  While  this  attempt  at  re- 
form, and  at  obtaining  justice  and  showing  mercy  to 
the  most  pitiable  and  defenceless  of  God's  crea- 
tures, was  going  forward  unsuccessfully,  the  rela- 
tives of  a  quaker  confined  in  the  asylum  happened 
to  be  refused  admittance  to  him ;  and  the  patient 
shortly  afterwards  died  in  confinement.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  previous  excitement  roused  the 
feelings  of  his  benevolent  sect,  and  by  I7d3  they 
had  erected  The  Retreat;  the  first  lunatic  asylum 
in  Great  Britain  in  which  kind  treatment  and 
moral  influences  were  employed  in  place  of  cold, 
filth,  the  whip  and  the  gag,  strait-waistcoats  and 
fetters,  and  the  other  ingenious  modes  of  cruelty, 
which  made  these  places  of  confinement  more  re- 
semble the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  than  re- 
treats for  the  restoration  of  mental  health,  or  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  irrecoverable.  When  the  Re- 
treat had  been  established  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
an  account  of  the  new  system,  and  of  its  salutaty 
results,  was  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke,  a 
quaker  of  York ;  who,  at  a  still  longer  interval, 
now,  in  1841,  writes  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  Report  and  Statistical  Tables  before  us.  These 
form  the  most  complete  body  of  Medical  Statistics 
that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation ;  mi- 
nutely, and  at  even*tedious  length,  exhibiting  the 
results  of  forty-four  years  unremitting  observa^ 
tion. 

Before  briefly  examining  this  Report,  we  may,  for 
the  encouragement  of  others  to  persevere  in  well- 
doing, advert  to  the  issue  of  the  controversy  begun 
l)y  Mason  and  his  humane  associates.  They  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  after  repeated  efforts,  de- 


feated ;  but  the  erection  of  The  Retreat  was  one 
early  and  most  important  consequence  of  their  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  pertinacity  of  the  Governors  of 
the  York  Asylum,  and  those  who  made  common 
cause  with  them,  in  opposing  inquiry  and  re* 
form.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Tuke's  Report  of 
the  Retreat,  by  piquing  the  jealousy  of  the  phy- 
sician of  the  York  Asylum,  renewed  the  contro- 
versy ;  and,  as  soon  as  a  door  was  opened,  led 
to  discoveries  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  whole 
officers  connected  with  that  establishment  being 
dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  the  physician, 
who  had  indignantly  resented  the  incidental  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Tuke,  and  who  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  the  true  condition  of  the  Asylum,  however 
culpable  such  ignorance  may  have  been.  It  also 
'led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  treatment  be- 
gun in  **  The  Retreat."  It  is  worth  while  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  contest. 

When,  in  1814,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  all  Lunatic 
Asylums,  a  shameful  attempt  was  made  to  elude 
inquiry  at  York ;  or  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  those  interested  in  concealing  the  truth. 
The  public  mind  was  again  excited : — ^the  contro- 
versy of  the  former  century  was  renewed;  and 
thirteen  public-spirited  individuals  having  quali- 
fied themselves  to  be  governors,  by  paying  twenty 
pounds  each,  while  a  subscription  among  some  of 
the  ladies  of  York  defrayed  tiie  expense  of  bring- 
ing witnesses  from  a  cQstance,  the  investigation 
was  thoroughly  accomplished,  with  the  result  we 
have  noticed  above.  We  are  induced  to  cite  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Ck)mmittee,  to  show  what  was  the  actual  condition 
of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  all  examination  had 
been  pertinaciously  resisted  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  of  which  the  governors  officially  certified  that 
the  patients  '^  were  treated  with  all  possible  care 
and  humanity."  In  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee,  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  a  county 
magistrate,  is  found  this  passage  : — "  At  eight  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting,  I  went  to  the 
Asylum  determined  to  examine  very  carefully  every 
part  of  it.  After  having  seen  (as  I  was  told  by 
Atkinson  the  steward)  all  the  rooms  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients,  I  went  with  him  to  the  kitchen 
apartments,  and  there  caused  several  doors  to  be 
opened ;  and  being  at  last  struck  with  the  retired 
appearance  of  one  door,  which  was  almost  concealed 
from  observation  by  another  opening  upon  it,  I 
ordered  one  of  the  keepers  to  unlock  it.  I  thought 
I  perceived  fear  and  hesitation.  I  repeated  my 
order  in  somewhat  stronger  language.  The  men- 
servants'  key  was  tried  but  would  not  open  it,  as  it 
was  the  door  of  cells  for  female  patients.  The  key 
not  being  readily  forthcoming  I  grew  warm,  and 
declared  I  would  soon  find  a  key  that  would  un« 
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lock  it  at  the. kitchen  fireside.  It  was  then  opened. 
I  went  in,  and  discovered  a  row  of  cells,  four  in 
number,  with  a  door  out  of  the  furthest  into  the 
yard.  On  entexiilg  the  first  cell  I  found  it  in  a 
state  dreadful  beyond  description.  Some  miserable 
bedding  was  lying  on  straw  which  was  daubed 
with  wet^  and  excrement,  and  urine :  the  boarded 
floor  was  perfectly  saturated  with  filth.  .  .  ." 
tThe  details  are  here  too  disgusting  to  be  farther 
given.  It  is  enough  that  these  cells  were,  in  the 
words  of  the  witness,  ^occupied  at  night  by  thirteen 
tbomen^  who  were  then  up  stairs.  I  ordered  one  of 
the  men  to  conduct  me  to  them.  I  found  thirteen 
of  these  wretched  inmates  in  a  room  twelve  feet 
long,  by  seven  feet  ten  inches  wide,  with  a  window 
which,  not  opening,  would  not  admit  of  ventilation. 
After  looking  at  Uiese  miserable  objects,  I  returned 
to  examine  the  cells  more  minutely.  Except  in 
the  first,  there  was  no  other  bedding  than  straw, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  long  in  use,  as  it  was 
absolutely  saturated  with  wet.** 

These  dens  had  been  concealed  when  the  Com- 
mittee were  examining  the  state  of  the  apartments, 
to  see  what  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
Asylum,  and  were  only  discovered  by  the  acute- 
ness  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Higgins.  A  physician, 
who  had  previously  noticed  the  doors,  was  told  that 
ihey  were  cellars  and  other  little  domestic  offices. 
Next  day  this  spirited  magistrate  returned  to  the 
Asylum,  and  discovered  that  the  young  men-ser- 
vants of  the  establishment  could,  by  means  of  their 
keys,  at  all  times  admit  themselves  to  the  lodging- 
rooms  of  the  upper  class  of  female  patients.  An- 
other magistrate,  firyan  Cooke,  Esq.,  testified  that 
the  general  state  of  the  Asylum  was  filthy  in  the 
extreme.  But  In  this  establishment,  enormities 
and  abuses  of  all  kinds  had  long  prevailed,  and  in- 
vestigation had  been  refused.  So  much  for  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  erection  of  ITie  Retreat; 
which  was  a  good  issuing  from  evil. 
.  The  account  of  the  grand  es^riment,  first  in- 
stituted there,  of  treating  the  insane  not  as  some- 
thing below  brute  animals  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, but  as  rational  beings  in  a  deranged  state  of 
health,  was  of  very  great  interest  in  1813,  when  it 
appeared.  It  is  of  great  interest  still,  as  having 
leid  the  way  to  so  many  improvements,  and  finally 
to  an  entire  and  happy  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  treating  insanity.  The  same  methods  that 
were  originally  introduced  in  the  Quaker  Asy- 
lum, are  now  systematically  practised,  and  even 
improved  upon,  in  all  well-regulated  asylums^  and 
in  some  of  them  with  equal,  if  not  superior  effi- 
ciency. Still,  The  Retreat  remains  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  recoveries. 

These,  on  Uie  whole  period  of  forty-four  years, 
are  47.31  per  cent.;  and  had  the  institution  been 
limited  to  quakers,  the  recoveries  would  have 
been  50.18  per  cent.  But  though  the  Retreat 
is  mainly  intended  for  persons  connected  with 
the  Society  of  Friends^  other  patients  are  re- 
ceived. The  rate  of  mortality  is  comparatively 
low;  and  the  rate  of  longevity,  in  the  hopeless 
eases,  is  above  the  ordinary  average.  Of  the  ninety- 
one  cases  remaining  under  cure  at  the  date  of 
the  Report,  thirteen  have  been  in  the  Asylum  for 


from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  four  cases  fromforty 
to  forty-three  years ;  or  from  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitution. A  Report  framed  from  so  long  a  courne  of 
observatioi^  and  with  so  much  minnt^ieBs  and  ac- 
curacy, must  needs  contain  a  great  deal  of  valaable 
information,  though  the  field  of  survey  has  not  been 
wide.  Of  its  nature,  the  reader  may  judge  from  a 
few  extracts,  taken  from  the  Statistical  Report  pre- 
fixed to  the  fifty-one  statistical  Tables.  Though  the 
greater  portion  of  patients  received  into  the  Retreat 
have  been  females — at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  females 
to  forty-five  males — ^the  Repott  confirma  the  old 
opinion  that  women  are  somewhat  less  siibject  to 
insanity  than  men ;  and  that  the  probability  of 
the  recovery  of  females  is  also  greater.  **  As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  disorder,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  whole, 
is  found  to  be  attacked  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  the  proportions  gradually  decrease  for 
each  subsequent  decennial  period  of  life.** 

The  probable  causes  of  insanity,  a  topic  fiill  of 
interest,  are  thus  discussed : — 

In  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  or  43  only, 
[out  of  615]  was  no  probable  cause  for  the  disorder  eitber 
stated  or  ascertained.  In  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
number,  there  appeared  to  hare  been  two  canses  in  ef^ 
ration  in  the  same  case.  One  of  these  had  mne  fke- 
^nently  been  of  long  standing,  and  appeared  to  ha^ 
predisposed  to  the  malady ;  whilst  the  other  more  often 
immediately  preceded  the  attack,  of  which  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause.  The  eaasM 
hate,  therefore,  been  classified  und^  the  two  haads  rf 
preditpoeing  (Table  13)  and  eaeUw^  (Table  14)  emama. 
Great  difficulty  attaches,  in  practice,  to  the  determisa- 
tion  of  the  causes  of  insanity ;  and  with  the  exdtiiig 
causes  in  particular,  early  symptoms  of  the  disorder  may 
very  readily  be  oottfounded.  Hence,  the  xesolte  wfai^ 
have  been  arrived  at,  though  very  caMAilly  seratiniaeA, 
Sm  only  to  be  regarded  as  approzimalions  to  trath.  II 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  circumstance  is,  in  seveial 
instances,  introduced  into  tiie  toble  of  predispoeinf  ,  and 
also  into  that  of  exciting  causes ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be 
temarfeed,  that  in  no  case  Is  one  and  the  aaae  dreiiH- 
stance  reganled  as  having  operated  ia  both  wsyi,  in  the 
same  in<Uvidnal.  The  causes  are  farther  divided,  Inte 
the  phiftieal  and  moral;  the  physical  predominating,  to  a 
great  extent,  amongst  the  precusposing,  and  the  moral 
exceeding  the  physical  amongst  the  ezdtiiig,  causes. 
Where  two  eanses  were  assigned,  oae  was  genaially  of 
a  physioal,  and  the  otherof  a  psyohioal  or  moral 
actor. 

The  causes  of  the  recurrence  of  the  disorder  in 
of  readmission,  were  very  seldom  asaiglied ;  and,  where 
they  were  so,  frequently  consisted  of  the  nma  cifca»- 
stance  as  that  alleged  on  the  first  adtf>iiiiod.    .    •    • 

Although  all  the  alleged  causes  an  deserriay  of  very 
serious  attention ;  bearing,  as  they  do,  upon  the  hiiJiest 
department  of  the  healing  art^ — ^preventive  medidne  or 
hygiene ;— yet,  in  this  place,  attention  need  only  be  di- 
rected to  such  of  them  as,  fh>m  one  ciieaBistaBce  «r  a*- 
ether,  appear  to  eall  fbr  particular  oemment. 

The  predisposing  causes  have  geneiallv  attiaeted  less 
attention  than  the  exciting :  and,  f^m  their  freqnently 
insidious  character,  are  often  altogether  overlooked; 
thou^  there  is  every  reason  fbr  beUeving  that,  of  the 
two,  they  am  fireqoently  the  more  important ;  wUkI  It 
is  certain  that  they  are  also^  in  many  iwefatoWMi,  msse 
easily  guarded  sgainst. 

PredUporing  Vautet. — In  232,  of  the  415  penoss,  the 
predisposmg  causes  were  of  a  pkytAeai  charaetof  .  Of 
these,  there  were  70  ia  whom  heiedita#y  ptediipeitHin 
was  the  only  ptedisposhig  eanse  known.  In  73  other 
cases,  however,  in  which  there  were  other  pniiitispiiiiing 
causes  assigned,  the  same  kind  of  prediapesBtioa  ako 
existed;  so  that  142, or  ahont  ouo-thM  of  thft  Mole 
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ftiimbtr  «f  penons  admitted,  Ubottfed  imdei*  in  hei«di* 
tary  imdispositiim  to  uuMnity.  This,  though  a  large 
proportion,  when  compared  with  resolte  obtained  at  the 
large  pauper  institutions,  where  so  much, less  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  cases,  is  by  no  means  so  as  compared 
with  other  obserrations. 

There  ware  50  persons  in  whom  congenital  weakneei 
of  mind,  in  different  degrees,  appears  to  hare  acted  as 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  insanity  which  superrened 
npon  it.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  the  deficiency  was  con- 
siderable, and  amounted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  imbe- 
eility,  or  partial  idiotcy ;  but  by  !kr  the  greater  number 
trere  not  of  tiiat  class,  but  consisted  of  persons  decidedly 
1>elow  mediocrity  of  understanding,  and  of  that  sensitire 
ftnd  fragile  mental  constitution  which  is  ill  calculated  ft>r 
coping  with  the  ills  and  difficulties  of  life.  A  still 
lArger  number  might  perhaps  haye  been  properly  in- 
Oluded  under  this  head. 

Tibere  were  likewise  33  Individuals  who,  though  not  of 
particularly  weak  mind,  yet  from  early  life  had  eyinced 
^ery  decided  mental  peculiarity,  which,  after  the  develop- 
inent  of  actual  insanity,  could  hardly  be  looked  upon 
but  as  hating  constituted  an  original  predisposition. 
The  eight  persons  who  had  been  marked  by  extreme 
degreefl  of  the  melancholic  and  nerrons  temperaments, 
might  perhaps  have  been  included  in  the  same  group. 

In  3  persons,  a  predisposition  has  been  attributed  to 
lactation  by  a  parent  strongly  predisposed  to  insanity. 
They  consisted  of  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  who  laboured 
vnder  different  ferms  of  mental  derangement ;  and  who 
All  died  in  the  institution.  It  was  stated  that,  the  only 
member  of  the  fiimily  who  did  not  manifest  more  or  less 
decided  symptoms  of  insanity,  was  also  the  only  one  who 
liad  not,  during  Us  in£uioy,  been  nourished  by  his  mother. 
!Chsre  may,  howeTer,haye  been  more  of  eotncidence  than 
sause  in  this  circumstance.* 

Two  blind  persons  were  admitted,  In  whom  the  loss  of 
Vision,  acting  in  one  case  upon  a  suspicious  temper,  was 
thought  to  Imve  predisposed  to  the  disorier. 

S^japeptic  aad  ether  disorders  of  the  stoauch  and  or- 
gans of  <Ugestion  appear  to  have  acted  as  predisposing 
causes  in  18,  and,  more  doubtAilly,  as  exciting  causes  in 
11  cases. 

Mcral  Cauae$, — The  uncertainty,  which  must  nearly 
always  more  or  less  apply  to  the  assigned  causes  of  in- 
sanity, may  be  observed  to  do  so  with  still  greater  force 
to  tiiose  of  a  moral,  than  to  those  of  a  physical  character; 
it  befaig  amongst  the  fbrmer,  that  the  danger  of  mistak* 
ing  early  symptoms  of  the  disorder  for  causes  is  more 
particularly  found. 

In  four  cases  a  neglected  or  perverted  education, 
which  in  three  instances  was  extremely  indu)gent,andin 
one  very  rigid,  appears  more  or  less  decidedly  to  have 
acted  as  a  predisposing  cause;  confirming  the  remark, 
^  that  in  several  instances  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
appears  to  have  been  laid  in  an  injudicious  indulgence  in 
(»»rly  life ;  by  which  the  ill-trained  man  has  been  brought 
into  eentaet  with  the  oppositions  and  difficulties  of  the 
world,  without  the  habits  of  endurance  or  self-gevem- 
ment." 

Various  degrees  of  ill-regulated  temper  and  disposition 
had  been  noti<«d  before  the  supposed  origin  of  the  dis- 

*  Though  not  given  in  the  table,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
curious  fiftct  that  three  persons,  consisting  also  of  a  brother 
and  two  sisters,  were  supposed,  by  their  friends,  to  have 
been  predisposed  to  insanity,  by  being  the  olfepring  of 
Btst  coosins.  The  parents  were  respectable,  well  edu- 
•ated  penonsi  considered  more  than  usually  intelligent, 
B&d  without  any  kmown  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity. 
They  had  a  fkOiUv  of  one  son  and  seven  dau^ters ;  and  it 
appeared  that,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  more  or 
less  singularity  or  weakness  existed  in  such  of  them  as  did 
not  actniJly  become  insane.  The  case  may  be  worthy  of 
notice  in  eonnexien  with  the  somevHiat  popular  opinion 
of  the  undesirableness  of  such  connexions.  The  marriage 
of  first  cousins  being  of  unf^equent  occurrence  in,  and 
being  forbidden  by  the  rules  of,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
may  account,  if  the  opinion  b4  oorreet,  for  these  being  the 
iBl/  vases  of  the  kind  that  have  occurred  at  the  Retreat. 


order,  in  eleven  eases;  but  it  Is  extremely  donbtfhl 
whether,  in  some  of  these,  the  characteristics  alluded  to 
were  not  really  indicative  of  an  incipient  or  obscure  form 
of  mental  disorder,  such  as  is  now  generally  recognised 
under  the  name  of  Moral  Insanity.  The  predisposition 
in  ten  persons  appeared  to  be  laid  in  the  long-continued 
operation  of  mental  disqniettide  f^om  various  causes. 
Under  this  head,  perhaps,  might  also  have  been  included 
one  case  connected  wiUi  political  enthusiasm;  and  nine 
with  excitement  connected  with  religious  hopes,  fears, 
and  speculations. 

SxcUing  Cawet, — TiMe  14.— Of  121  persons  in  Whom 
the  exciting  cause  was  of  a  f^ytkal  description,  there 
were  16  in  whom  it  might  be  traeed  to  fevers  and  febrile 
diseases ;  10  to  mechanioal  iiyuries  of  the  head ;  and  6 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In  5  persons  the  exciting 
cause  consisted  in  apoplexy  or  paralysis;  and  in  12  cases, 
in  epilepsy.  In  one  case  each,  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
and  in  4  other  cases,  epilepsy  appear  to  have  acted  as 
predisposing  causes.  Of  the  16  cases  in  which  epilepsy 
had  preceded  the  development  of  insanity,  one  only  was 
discharged  recovered,  and  he  has  since  had  a  recurrence 
of  the  disorder,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  about  eight 
years,  has  only  been  very  partially  recovered  from.  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  none  of  these  oases  wet« 
of  recent  occurrence  when  admitted.  Of  the  6  cases 
which  were  connected  with  apoplexy,  either  as  an  excit^ 
ing  or  predisposing  cause,  two  were  discharged  recovered. 
Both  the  cases  connected  with  paralysis  were  discharged 
recovered,  and  the  individuals  have  for  a  long  period 
been  filling  usefhl  positions  in  the  world. 

Excepting  in  reference  to  the  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
holic and  fermented  liquors,  no  particular  remark,  as  to 
the  various  exciting  causes  of  a  physical  character,  which 
follow  in  the  table,  appears  to  be  called  for. 

The  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  whom  this  was  supposed  to  have  acted  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  mental  disorder,  was  21.  Of  this  num- 
ber five  were  females,  two  of  whom  were  also  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium.  There  were  likewise  seven  persons 
in  whom  intemperance  and  f^e  living  were  thought  to 
have  acted  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

In  several  of  the  cases,  it  was  doubtfhl  whether  the 
intemperance  which  had  preceded  the  attack  of  insanity 
could  really  be  regarded  as  its  cause ;  in  some  of  these 
instances  the  amount  of  intemperance  was  so  small  as 
justly  to  lead  to  doubt  in  this  respect ;  and  in  a  few 
others  it  appeared  fhlly  as  probable  that  it  was  one  of 
the  modes  in  which  the  disoixler  had  manifested  itseUl 


Moral  ObnMf. — Of  the  135  persons  in  whom  the  ex- 
citing cause  appears  to  have  been  of  a  moral  or  psychical 
character,  there  were  1 12  in  whom  this  might  be  referred 
to  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  disappointment  from  various 
causes.  The  most  prominent  of  these  were  anxiety  re- 
specting a  livelihood,  aritt  pecuniary  losses,  in  31  cases ; 
sorrow  finem  the  death  of  near  relatives,  in  18 ;  distress 
from  other  domestic  trials,  in  14 ;  and  disappointed  aifec- 
tions,  in  22  cases.  The  proportion  of  men  was  greater 
under  the  first  of  these  heads ;  that  of  women  under  the 
three  others. 

None  of  the  four  cases  under  the  head  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  success  of  business,  were  connected  with  large 
mercantile  speculations.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
of  the  seven  persons  in  whom  unhappy  coigugal  con- 
nexions appear  to  have  operated  as  an  exciting  cause, 
three  were  women,  who  had  married  persons  not  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Excitement  connected  with  religious  hopes,  fears,  and 
speculations  was  supposed  to  have  acted  as  an  exciting 
cause  in  the  case  of  five,  and  as  a  predisposing  one  in 
that  of  nine  individuals.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that 
several  of  these  were  persons  of  rather  weak  minds.  . . . 

Of  the  615  oases,  or  whole  number  admitted,  including 
readmissions,  there  were  277,  or  more  than  45  per  cent, 
of  mania ;  215,  or  nearly  35  per  oent.,  of  melancholia ; 
64,  or  somewhat  more  than  10  per  cent.,  of  monomania: 
and  41,  or  about  8  per  cent.,  of  dementia.  Of  congenital 
idiotcy  and  imbecility,  fLr^  cases  only  have  been  ad- 
mitted, in  which  fhrther  mental  disorder  had  pot  super- 
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veiled.*  This  small  proportion  can  only,  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  be  attributed  to  the  original  rale  of  the  institn- 
tion  acainst  the  admission  of  such  cases,  which  was  for  a 
Tery  short  period,  if  at  all,  acted  npon. 

The  relative  proportion  of  cases  of  mania  and  mono- 
mania was  the  same  for  the  two  sexes ;  melancholia  was 
10  per  cent,  more  fVequent  in  females;  and  dementia 
was  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  males  as  in  the  other 
sex. 

The  same  acuteness  and  minute  observation  is 
apparent  throughout  the  Report.  The  liability  to 
relapse  after  the  first  recovery  is  found  to  have 
been  in  men,  27h3  per  cent. ;  in  women,  35.50  per 
cent. ;  but  it  is  believed  Uiat  it  may  be  on  the 
average  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  as  second  at- 
tacks often  occur  at  five,  eight,  fourteen,  and  even 
nineteen  years  after  recovery  from  the  period  of 
the  first  attack.  From  the  sections  descriptive 
of  the  internal  economy  of  the  Institution,  the 
moral  treatmetU  of  the  patients,  and  the  modes  of 
employment  and  recreation  provided  for  them,  we 
would  gladly  have  borrowed  a  long  extract ;  but 
on  the  whole,  these  do  not  now  materially  difibr 
from  those  adopted  of  late  years  in  other  well- 
managed  asylums.  Gardening,  and  agricultural 
labour  are  resorted  to,  with  games  of  skill  within 
doors,  and  out  of  doors,  cricket  and  quoits.  The 
food  is  of  good  quality,  and  nearly  unrestricted, 
it  being  the  object  to  impose  no  irritating  restraint^ 
but  to  make  the  patients  feel  as  much  as  possible  at 
home.  Under  the  head  of  Medical  Treatment,  which, 

*  Two  men  and  five  women,  in  whom  mania,  and  one 
woman  in  whom  monomania,  was  superadded  to  a  state 
of  original  imbecility  bordering  upon  partial  idiotcy, 
have  been  admitted. 


by  the  way,  seems  very  simple,  we  find  it  remarked, 
that  severe  antiphlogistic,  or  reducing  measures,  are 
seldom  resorted  to  ;  and  that  it  has  been  found, 
that  **  where  venesection,  and  other  means  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  be- 
fore admission,  the  recovery  has  generally  been 
more  tedious,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  pre- 
vented." 

In  cases,  however,  of  various  forma  in  the  recent  sta^e, 
the  cautious  employment  of  local  bleeding  either  bj 
leeches  or  cupping,  the  use  of  brisk  puigatives  sad  ape- 
rients, of  evaporating  lotions  to  the  head  and  stimsht- 
ing  pediluvia,  followed  sometimes  by  blisters  to  thenspe, 
has  been  very  frequently  attended  by  decided  adwitaie. 
Where  the  physical  signs  of  cerebnl  disturbance  hn 
been  more  marked,  a  mild  mercurial  course  with  or  witlh 
out  opiates,  and  carried  only  to  incipient  ptyslias  has, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  been  speedUy  followed  by  cob- 
▼alescence.  In  cases  of  mania  attended  by  much  ex- 
citement, where  the  general  means  first  mentioned  either 
appeared  inapplicable,  or  when  tried,  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  decided  relief,  the  tartarized  antimony,  in  M 
or  nauseating  doses,  has  not  unfreqnently  i^peared  effi- 
cacious in  removing  the  excitement.  PreparatiflfiB  of 
opium,  and  particularly  morphia  and  Dover's  powder, 
hyosciamus  and  other  sedatives,  are  likewise  freqneatly 
and  successMly  resorted  to,  in  some  cases  of  excitemeDt, 
with  the  view  of  tranquillizing  the  patient  and  prodneiiig 
sleep,  without  being  followed  by  those  unpleasant  symp- 
toms which  were  formerly  thought  to  arise  from  thdr 
employment. 

The  annual  publication  of  Reports^  frtoi  the 

books  now  very  generally  kept  in  the  more  noted 

Lunatic  Asylums,  is  a  good  feature  in  the  improred 

management  of  such  institutions ;  and  in  this,  tf 

in  still  greater  reforms  and  improvement^  the 

managers  of  The  Retreat  have  had  the  honour  to 

lead  ti^e  way. 


ON  THE  LATE  PIRE  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON— WITH  SOME 

REMARKS  UPON  FIRES  IN  GENERAL. 


BT  LUCIFBR  8WIN0,  BSQ< 


^*  Surely  the  obtuse  multitude  will  see  by  the 
light  of  ihe  burning  armoiuy  that  I  am  again 
among  them,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  took  up  a  sta- 
tion on  Tower  Hill,  after  completing  my  prepara- 
tions. **  They  affected  to  doubt  of  my  return,  not- 
withstanding the  fires  which  tracked  my  progress 
— ihe  burning  foot-marks  I  left  behind  me — from 
Devonshire  to  Bedfordshire.  Even  the  glimpse  I 
aUowed  the  cow-boy,  of  my  Jim-Crow  hat  when 
I  set  fire  to  farmer  Smith's  stacks  and  bams  at 
Shipton  was  thrown  away  on  their  dull  intel- 
lects. '  Spontaneous  combustion — ^the  stuff  had  been 
stacked  before  it  was  dry.'  Stuff,  indeed  \  But 
they  can  scarcely  call  this  the  consequence  of  spon- 
taneous combustion:  the  arms  were  not  stacked 
in  a  wet  condition.  Old  Arthur  and  Gurwood 
knew  their  business  better  than  to  permit  of  that." 

It  soon  appeared  that  I  had  given  the  Cockneys 
credit  for  more  penetration  than  they  really  pos- 
sessed. Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to  look  at 
the  blaze,  conjectures  were  rife  enough.  One 
gentleman,  who  spoke  much  of  his  friend  Lord 


Palmerston,  and  the  progress  of  the  Anti-ComlAW 
cause,  hinted  that  it  was  a  device  of  the  Doke  of 
Wellington,  the  only  sure  way  to  keep  the  snns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  event  oft 
popular  insurrection ;  a  Jew  Chartist  fixnn  Hoonds- 
ditch  declared  it  was  the  act  of  some  mad  Qnsker 
bent  upon  putting  a  stop  to  the  Opium  war;  Boat- 
swain Smith  declared  it  was  a  special  inteifemioe 
of  Providence  to  provide  a  bonfire  aboat  the  time 
of  the  gun-powder  plot^  seeing  that  the  new  Miius- 
ters  were  speaking  the  Catholics  fair,  and  were  is 
likely  to  disregard  that  sacred  anniversaiy  as  thdr 
predecessors;  one  emaciated  tailor  talked  shoot 
flues  overheated ;  but  to  do  the  snobs  jn8tie^  thii 
view  was  too  common-place  even  for  their  Cockwv 
souls,  and  was  scouted  by  a  univeisal  groaa  of 
dissent. 

Still  not  one  of  them  seemed  to  entertain  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  real  author  of  the 
**  catastrophe,"  as  the  eloquent  wiiteri  in  ^ 
newspapers  have  appropriately  termed  it.  Tto 
never  was  a  truer  remark  than  that  nuwfe  ^1^ 
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ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Carlyle.  (And  here  let  me 
pause  to  explain,  as  m^  calling  a  man  friend  may 
be  productive  of  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  in- 
dividual so  designated  in  this  narrow-minded  and 
prejudiced  age.  I  merely  apply  the  epithet  to  Mr. 
C.  because  glowing  descriptions  of  handiwork, 
not  unlike  mine  in  his  history  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, show  that  he  possesses  a  genuine  and  dis- 
criminating taste  for  the  master-pieces  of  incendiar- 
ism. I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  shaking  hands  with  him.)  To  proceed,  then,  there 
never  was  a  truer  remarkmade  than  that  diicitedfrom 
Mr.  Carlyle  by  the  close  of  Danton's  history — ^how 
impossible  a  public  man  finds  it  to  regain  his  place, 
if  he  secedes  a  moment  from  the  arena.  Ten  years 
seem  to  have  rendered  the  BriUsh  public  as  ignorant 
of  the  name  and  deeds  of  Swing,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  the  one  theme  of  the  newspaper  pres8« 

They  will  soon  know  better.  My  old  friend 
Peel  is  in  office  again, — and  here  am  I  too. 

I>uring  my  absence,  some  bunglers  have  been 
trying  to  take  up  my  trade ;  but  the  grace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  master's  hand  was  wanting. 
Where  Swing  is  at  work,  the  bursting  out  of  the 
blaze  is  the  first  indication  of  his  presence.  **  Alone 
I  did  it."  Sometimes  the  lid  of  a  lucifer-box — a 
single  foot-print— or  some  such  equivocal  indica^- 
tion,  points  suspicion  to  human  agency,  but  the 
track  can  be  followed  no  farther.  The  stones 
prate  not  of  my  whereabout.  I  strike  home  with 
the  silent  speed  of  the  lightning ;  my  path  is  trace- 
less  as  the  bird's  through  the  air.  But  the  fellows 
who  fired  Birmingham  and  Bristol  were  coarse, 
bellowing  blockheads,  whose  collective  jolterheads 
possessed  not  a  tithe  of  the  wit  that  is  in  Swing's 
little  finger.  No  gentleman  could  tolerate  their 
drunken  and  riotous  noise.  The  burning  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  indeed,  made  me  sensible  of  a 
momentary  pang  of  jealousy ;  but  a  close  investi- 
gation has  satisfied  me  that  it  was  the  result  of 
accident.  It  was  one  of  the  last  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  old  Exchequer  of  sainted 
memory.  That  time-hallowed  institution  was  re- 
solved that  the  old  houses  in  which  it  took  delight 
should  not  be  profaned  by  meaner  occupants. 
There  are  some  other  old  houses  which  it  is  bent 
upon  seeing  an  end  of,  before  it  quits  this  sublun- 
ary scene.  The  Exchequer-bill  afiair  is  a  mere 
attempt  to  throw  combustibles  into  one  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

Yes,  Peel  is  in  again,  and  here  am  I  once  more ! 
He  is  a  d^p  one.  Bob  ;  and  for  that  matter  I  my- 
self am  not  far  behind  him.  He  will  not  tell  what 
he  is  going  to  do  ;  and  as  for  my  intentions,  not  a 
syllable  shall  pass  my  lips.  Yet  we  will  both  of 
us  be  busy  enough  this  winter. 

My  coup  cteasai  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to 
have  been  respectable  for  one  whose  hand  has  been 
out  of  practice  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  fires  at 
South  Melton,  in  Devonshire,  were  nothing  to  speak 
of;  scintillations  of  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
made  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  cast  himself  on 
the  earth  at  his  first  landing,  crying,  "  Old  Eng- 
land, I  have  thee  fast."  The  Warwickshire  blaze 
was  simply  one  of  those  irresistible  impulses  which 
seize  the  Irishman  at  Donnybrook,  on  feeling  the 


shilella  in  his  hand.  ^  I  could  not  help  it,  tliough 
he  were  my  own  father,"  says  Pat,  as  he  knocks 
down  whoever  is  next  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel 
rather  ashamed  of  these  little  exuberances,  and  wOl 
thank  my  friends  not  to  speak  of  them.  An  ordi- 
nary man  might  be  vain  of  being  able  to  effect 
them ;  but  Swing  ought  to  have  been  great  enough 
to  have  refrained  from  such  things.  My  course  should 
have  been,  (and  such  really  was  my  intention,)  to 
have  made  at  once  for  London,  and  burst  upon  the 
public  with  the  firing  of  the  Tower.  But  my  fin- 
gers itched  to  be  at  work  again  as  I  passed  along. 
Human  nature  is  fnul : — the  bridegroom,  left  alone 
with  his  bride,  is  pardoned  although  he  cannot  re- 
frain firom  snatching  a  kiss  till  the  ceremony  is 
fairly  over ;  and  my  incontinence  of  burning  will 
likewise,  I  trust,  be  excused,  seeing  that  it  is  not 
defended. 

As  to  the  effect  of  my  real  debut,  I  feel  quite  at 
ease :  no  one  can  deny  its  merits.  The  silent  admira- 
tion of  the  assembled  multitude  bespoke  the  master- 
piece. There  has  not  been  such  an  exciting  event 
witnessed  in  that  neighbourhood  for  many  a  day. 
The  execution  of  old  Lovat  and  the  rest  of  the  Jaco- 
bites was  nothing  to  it.  The  only  thing  in  authen- 
tic history,  indeed,  that  comes  near  it  was  the 
bold  snatch  at  the  crown  by  my  maternal  ancestor. 
Colonel  Blood,  whom  my  friends,  when  they  are 
pleased  to  flatter  me,  say  I  somewhatresemble  in  face 
and  figure.  The  interest  excited  by  his  brief  silent 
scuffle  was  quite  equal  to  that  produced  by  my 
illumination,  though  different  in  kind.  Perhaps, 
if  anything,  his  romance  was  more  purely  tragic ; 
— ^the  human  interest  was  all  in  all ; — there  was 
something  melo-dramatic,  I  confess^  in  the  effect 
of  mine.  The  truth  is,  that  each  was  obliged  to 
defer  in  some  measure  to  the  spirit  of  his  age :  the 
taste  of  his  times  was  more  severely  classical :  in 
ours  a  more  florid  style  is  not  only  tolerated  but 
called  for. 

Much  has  been  done  since  Blood's  day  to  lend  a 
prosaic  character  to  the  purlieus  of  the  Tower.  The 
late  Armoury  itself,  as  one  of  the  first,  was  one  of 
the  most  glaring :  it  was  a  stone-and-lime  incar- 
nation of  the  Dutch  spirit  of  its  finisher.  King 
WiUiam,  intruding  among  the  memories  of  the 
Plantagenets.  It  was  a  store-house  from  the  banks 
of  the  Amstel  stuck  up  alongside  of  the  Norman 
keep.  And  every  building  around  the  Tower  had 
been  modernized  and  made  common-place.  The 
Mint  and  the  Trinity-House  are  snug  citizen-like 
boxes ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  clothes  shops  in 
Postern  Row.  Steam-boats  are  moored  opposite  the 
Traitor  s  Grate.  Where  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  and 
Hermitage  once  stood  is  now  a  dock  :  th«)  old  carved 
wood  of  the  sanctuary  is  sacrilegiously  transferred 
to  a  toy-shop  kind  of  modem  Gothic  chapel  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  The  Tower  and  its  purlieus  have 
been  vulgarized  down  to  the  level  of  the  gaping 
Cockneys  who  follow  the  beef-eaters  firom  the 
Horse  Armoury  to  the  Jewel  House. 

I  have  given  one  stirring  night  to  the  dotage  of 
the  old  pile.  The  inmates  of  Wapping  and  Shad- 
well  were  roused  by  the  blaze ;  still  shivering  from 
the  damps  the  late  inundation  left  behind,  they 
were  struck  aghast  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a  more 
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destructive  element.  The  dark  mayeci  in  the  yicl- 
nity  of  Tooley  Street  were  lighted  up.  The  mud 
of  Thames  Street  and  Billingsgate  gleamed  red  as 
hlood.  The  unwonted  light  penetrated  the  leoessee 
of  Houndaditch,  and  the  labyrinth  of  narrow 
winding  pestilential  lanes  beyond ;  and  the  as- 
sembled blacl^guardism  of  these  filthy  regions 
came  trooping  to  gaze  on  the  spectacle.  It  was 
a  terrific  moment,  when  four  hundred  feet  of  roof 
crashed  in  at  once,  and  a  whirlwind  of  smoke  and 
flame  rushed  roaring  out  with  solid  blawg  rafter^ 
floating  on  it  as  if  it  were  wate? !  The  dullest  imagi- 
nation pictured  to  itself  the  scene  within  the  batUe- 
mented  and  barricaded  spaoe.  Infeavful  proximity  to 
the  blase, — ^its  wood<-work  scorching  and  orackUBg 
from  Uie  heat, — ^roso  the  White  Toww,  in  whioh 
tons  of  gunpowder  were  stored*  Across  the  nar* 
row  area  between,  men  were  hurrying  the  regalia 
of  England,  to  deposit  it  in  a  plaoe  of  security. 
The  Ordnance  Survey— the  fruits  of  the  soientifio 
toil  of  years ;  the  records  of  the  early  monarchy 
of  England—the  history  of  the  oradled  childhood 
of  that  mighty  state  whioh  now  girdles  the  globe 
with  its  possessions,  were  shrivelling  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  fiery  tongues  licking  the  outer  walls 
within  which  they  were  deposited.  Not  more 
startlingly  unexpected  and  destructive  was  the  re- 
awakening of  Vesuvius  from  beneath  the  vines 
covering  the  supposed  extinct  volcano,  when  Pom- 
peii was  whelmed,  than  this  conflagration  was  or 
might  become^  But  though  no  one  was  ignorant 
of  the  possible  danger,  no  one  moved  from  the  scene 
in  consequence.  There  was  in  that  intensely 
burning,  seventy-times-seven- times -heated  fiery 
ftmiace,  a  fascination  beyond  that  of  the  serpent's 
gasse.  Of  all  the  prostitutes  and  pickpockets  of  a 
neighbourhood  containing  much  of  the  lowest  de- 
gradation of  London,-H)f  those  valiant  to  their  Ma- 
ker and  cowardly  towards  man,  viio  are  callous  to 
every  crime,  yet  tremble  before  the  thief-catcher, 
--not  one  sought  to  steal  away  from  the  danger 
which  all  knew  to  be  imminent.  Their  imbmted 
souls  were  reawakened  for  the  moment, — ^they 
were  alive  to  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  scene ; 
and  the  attendant  peril  only  heightened  the  thrill 
which  qubkened  even  their  dull  sense. 

And  was  I  not  proud  of  my  handiwork?  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  genius  to 
derive  a  satisfection  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
eflects  of  its  own  power,  far  beyond  what  inferior 
minds  derive  from  all  the  applause  that  can  be 
heaped  upon  them.  Scott  felt  this  when*  frqm  be- 
neath the  mantle  of  anonymity,  the  ^  Great  Un- 
known" saw  and  heard  the  impression  made  by 
his  writings.  A  more  perfect  incarnation  of  that 
power  which,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  haa  don^  seeks  not  to  be  known,  existed  in  the 
mysterious  Junius.  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
either  of  their  works  compared  with  mine?  I 
flitted  from  group  to  group,  and  with  the  uncon- 
strained freedom  which  throws  down  all  barriers 
of  non-acquaintance  at  such  a  moment^  I  learned 
from  the  unconscious  exclamations  of  each,  what 
impression  my  work  had  made  upon  them.  To 
kindle  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  physical  death  is  a 
trifle — ^I  had  kindled  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  morai 


death,«-I  had  cheated,  lor  flie  mom^t,  imagiBidgQ 
and  the  power  of  braving  death,  to  gratify  Aetao- 
tion,  in  the  very  outcasts  of  sodety,  A  gmtn 
than  Soptt  or  Junius  was  among  them,  ipsakini 
to  them,— und  not  one  of  them  suspestod  with 
whom  they  had  the  honour  of  coBversiog. 

Oh,  yes,  if  the  public  will  but  give  Peel  sadas 
time,  they  '<  shall  see  whal  they  shall  see.''  Wt 
are  men  of  deeds,  net  words.  This  winter,  uaidn 
our  joint  auspices^  will  yidd  sonething  for  tht 
men  of  future  generations  to  talk  of  at  their  fire* 
sides,  though  we  are  not  going  to  spoil  the  AA 
of  what  we  have  in  store  by  prating  of  it  befbr». 
band.  By  simply  preventing  men  ftom  intarfv. 
ing  with  the  elements  which  ave  fsnnentiog,  hs  wiH 
produce  such  efiects  I  Want  of  empLoymeni  and 
cold  and  hunger  will  do  their  work,  and  wj  toid 
will  add  the  finishing  grace.  I  say  nothing;  In^ 
though  some  may  think  that,  like  an  tnjudldoos 
dramatist^  I  have  expended  all  my  stmgth  in  ny 
opening  scene,  they  shall  oonftas  their  Biifeib 
before  I  have  done.  Monk  lewis's  Ahellino— die 
boy  Jones  himself-— have  not  a  tithe  of  my  pom 
of  insinuating  myself  unseen  into  pUesi  vltm 
access  seems  impossible  without  detection;  aad 
when  I  disappear,  mors  lasting  WHimefrialH  of  m/ 
disappearance  than  a  '^melodions  twang  and  skn^ 
smell  of  sulphur"  are  left  behind. 

It  may  appear  incautious  in  one,  of  whose  &ti^ 
if  apprehended,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  to  thnv 
out  such  hints  regarding  his  personal  appesxuM 
as  are  contained  in  the  allusiona  made  ebove  to  bj 
Jim-Crow  hat  and  my  likeness  to  ColoDti  Blood ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  bear  a  charmed  lifr.  Mioyi 
man  (and  woman  too)  can  tell  how  they  ban  net 
me  at  an  ordinary — in  the  theatre-— in  a  itige- 
ooach — ^in  many  and  diverse  plaess.  Thtvlisve 
conversed  with  me,  quite  oonfideat  thst  I  vu 
some  person  they  knew  all  about ;  yet  they  Mt 
quite  at  their  ease ;  and  it  was  only  alWr  I  bid 
taken  my  leave,  that  the  veil  was  removed  fiw 
their  eyee^  and  they  leoolleeted  it  was  Swing  th^ 
had  been  conversing  with  all  the  time.  l%ij 
know  it — they  can  swear  it — they  csmiot  seeosst 
for  theb  f orgetfnlnces ;  and  the  next  time  we  Berf, 
it  will  be  as  before.  After  I  am  gone,  they  betUsk 
themselves  of  applying  to  the  {Miioe ;  botsooei 
but  themselves  has  noticed  me— no  one  em  id 
what  way  I  went— and  they  only  get  laogM  at  Iw 

their  pains  by  those  whoee  fancied  snpoior  mm 
they  know  to  be  nothing  but  greater  ignoisiiee. 

Once,  and  once  only,  have  I  fidt  an  unss^  eeMi 
of  being  in  danger  of  detection.  A  pelieenest 
while  the  armoury  was  burning,  saw^— le  the 
police-reports,  in  the  daily  papers^  can  te^r* 
**  a  gentlemanly  man,  like  a  ianigaM'  boM  by 
a  knot  of  pickpockets,  who  had  taken  a  •birt^pv 
from  him.    The  magistrate,  honest  man,  nsrreOed 

sore  next  day  that  the  ^foreign-lookin|[^ge>^ 
man  did  not  appear  to  pvoseente.  nepoUoensB,! 
will  be  bound,  knows  why,— «nd  eomerstM  bie  ^ 
pidity  in  not  recognising,  till  too  lats^thefiebpief 
he  has  allowed  to  escape  him.  It  m^t  hsve  bes 
productive  of  disagreeable  conssqneneee  bed  I  wi- 
tured  within  the  verge  of  a  poUce^oooit;  sad  wt 
I  was  loath  to  h)ee  that  pin— that  ^^^4 
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which  a  fair  writer  of  fashionable  novels  nMght» 
perhapsy  recognise,  if  she  saw  it. 

The  most  eminent  men  have,  and  have  had, 
their  weaknesses.  Mine  |s  a  lurking  desire  to 
have  it  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  forbidding 
in  my  external  appearance.  My  cousin  Rock— I 
expect  to  hear  some  of  these  days  that  he,  too,  has 
reappeared — we  are  connected  through  the  family 
of  the  Bloods, — ^he  comes  as  near  me  in  most  rer 
apects  as  an  Irishman  can  to  an  Englishman, — ^has 
the  same  foible.  It  is  very  silly,  I  confess,  but  it 
would  give  me  sincere  pleasure,  if  any  of  the  many 
persons  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  these  occa- 


sional interviews,  would  have  the  candour  to  state 
that  they  have  found  Captain  Swing  a  quiet,  gen- 
tlemanly, oonversible  sort  of  person — not  unlike 
the  EiMon  of  the  anthor  of  Waverley,  as  he  ap* 
peared  to  Dr.  Dryasdust :  I  would  not  willingly 
be  confounded  wiUi  fellows  like  Jonathan  Wild. 

N.B. — ^I  had  no  hand  in  the  blaze  at  Guildhall. 
Indeed,  no  judicious  incendiary  will  attempt  that 
building:  tiie  duUness  of  the  speeches  at  civic 
feasts  haa  impregnated  every  timber  with  an  un- 
ignitable  quality — a  far  greater  security  against 
£rB  than  Kyan's  patent  against  dry  rot.  The 
Thames  n>ay  be  set  oq  fa^  but  Guildhall  never. 
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The  Earth  is  drest  in  leafy  Jime; 

'Mid  fleeey  banners  white 
The  Ban  fides  through  the  asoie  noon  c 

Bat  in  my  heart  'tis  night. 
The  blackbird  from  the  wood  doth  pour 

His  neUow-throated  troll, 
Bnt  like  the  pewit  o'er  the  moor 

To  wail  m J  desert  sonl 

This  heavy  day  ! 

Flow  freely,  tears  1 — I  will  not  stay 

The  tide  that  Nature  sends; 
These  tears  ye  have  (my  all  to-day) 

Whom  I  have  left,  my  friends. 
I  vowed  to  bear  a  manly  heart. 

And  like  a  rock  to  stand; 
Bnt,  oh  1  'tis  hard  in  one  to  part 

From  friend  and  fatherland* 

As  I  this  day  1 

Farewell,  Dun*£din's  castled  seat. 

Dear,  and  thou,  dearer  still, 
Where  oft  we  clomb  blithe  May  to  greet, 

The  lion-crouching  bill  I 
And  the  high  crags,  where  we  did  walk 

Bewondering  the  rocks, 
And  of  pent  ftres  woto  learned  talk, 

And  terrible  earthquake  shocks 

'Fore  Adam's  day  t 


farewell,  green  Pentland's  pastoral  brass. 

The  rook,  the  soaur,  the  glens. 
The  bum  that  wimples  maiy  ways 

Sweet  throngh  the  furzy  dens  ! 
And  many  a  peak  where  Boreas  snorts, 

And  I  would  climb  with  glee, 
Bleesmg  oar  chain  of  monntaui  (brts 

That  make  ns  bold  and  free. 

And  strong  as  they  I 

Farewell,  thou  beauty-skirted  Firth, 

With  glaneing  islets  spotted; 
Farewell,  thou  land  of  wealth  and  mirth« 

With  busy  cities  dotted. 
Ban  thee  who  will,  and  stay  at  home. 

The  coldest,  bleakest,  barest ; 
But  force  him,  Fate,  abroad  to  roam, 

He'll  bless  tiiee,  freshest,  Purest, 

As  I  this  day  I 

Farewell,  the  homes  that  I  have  known^ 

The  skies  that  I  have  loved, 
Eaeh  heart  that  I  have  called  mine  own. 

Each  friend  that  I  have  preyed  ! 
Farewell,  and  if  the  Heavens  be  kind, 

A  better-omened  oar 
Shall  speed  me  back  from  arid  Ind, 

To  my  green  native  shore. 

Some  future  day  I 


J.&B. 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.* 


CoKBTDBRiK0  the  fondnesB  of  the  English  for 
Field  SportSy  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
liavelj  which  is  now  employed  for  every  conceivable 
puTpose,  has  never  yet  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  sylvan  war.  In  one  or  two  novels  there  is  a 
considerable  admixture  of  the  Turf  and  the  Chase  ; 
but  "The  Old  English  Gentleman"  is,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  the  first  romance  of  which  wood- 
craft, in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  kinds,  foram  the 
leading  theme.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  usual 
complement  of  young  ladies  and  their  lovers ;  but 
Tom  Soltgn,  the  old  AVhlpper-in ;  Peter  Bumstead, 
the  Game-keeper ;  and  Striver,  the  veteran  Trap- 
per and  former  Huntsman ;  with  their  favourite 
hounds  and  terriers,  are  the  true  heroes,—- to  whom 
Squire  Scourfield,  the  Old  English  Gentleman,  and 


*  Three  Tolumes.    By  John  Mills,  Esq.  of  Brandeston 
Hall.    London:  Colbnm. 


his  son-in-law  electa  Ashley  Wilmott»  though  keen 
and  bom  sportsmen,  are  but  secondary.  The  dogs 
are  even  greater  characters  than  their  masters.  The 
solitary  trapper's  pet  terrier  and  constant  com- 
panion, Button^  does  aU  bnt  speak.  Thus  the 
freshness  and  radness  of  the  subject,  and  the  ease 
and  mastery  with  which  it  is  treated,  combine  to 
render  "*  The  Old  English  Gentleman"  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  English  manners  of,  we  fear,  a  past 
day,  as  well  as  a  charming  novel.  The  mere  no- 
vel, its  pbt,  mysteries,  love-passages,  and  denone* 
ment,  we  leave,  fresh  and  untouched,  to  the  curio- 
sity of  the  reader,  limiting  ourselves  to  its  sporting 
scenes  and  characters. 

AU  its  best  soenes  aie  rural,  sylvan*  and  out-of* 
doors,  or  by  the  snug  and  smiling  hearths  of 

The  oottage-homee  of  England; 

nor,  from  its  pages,  could  one  guess  tliat  there  is,  in 
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all  England,  either  unwise  and  oppressive  game 
laws,  swinging^  extreme  porerty,  or  alienation  and 
heartburning  between  castes  and  classes. 

Yet  is  the  outline,  and  even  the  filling-in  of  the 
picture  of  the  Squire,  his  family,  and  his  depen- 
dents, as  faithful  as  it  is  animated.  We  have  only 
to  wish  that  such  scenes  were  more  generally  to  be 
met  with  ;  the  Squire  Scourfields  being,  we  appre- 
hend, as  rare  in  Uiese  times  as  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverleys,  whom  they  so  closely  resemble.  Yet  is 
their  beau  ideal  worth  depicting,  from  the  un- 
mingled  pleasure  which  its  contemplation  affords, 
and  perhaps  from  the  stimulus  which  it  may  sup- 
ply to  a  few  country  gentlemen  to  '*  go  and  do 
likewise.'* 

Squire  Scourfield  is  too  exclusively  a  sportsman 
to  be  a  perfect  exemplar  to  the  enlightened,  mo- 
dem, English  landlord ;  yet  there  are  about  him 
many  excellent  points,  in  which  more  intellectual 
and  accomplished  landlords  are  often  found  lament- 
ably deficient;  In  the  Squire,  a  pure  and  hearty 
kindliness  of  nature  atones  for  every  other  want. 
Yet  is  he,  as  a  personage,  and  as  a  creation  of  the 
author's  fancy,  very  ii^erior,  as  we  have  stated,  to 
his  hereditary  followers  in  the  field. 

Another  object  with  the  author  is  to  display  his 
own  knowledge  of  Field  Sports,  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  uninitiated,  and  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  cities.  He  lays  no  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  novelist,  but  he  does  presume 
to  think  that  he  possesses  some  title  to  be  con- 
sidered a  bit  of  a  tporUman.  We  can  only  say, 
that  a  real  sportsman  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
drawing  a  correct  and  animated  picture  of  such 
scenes  and  characters  as  those  that  furnish  forth 
the  Old  English  Gentleman,  than  any  novelist 
whatever,  who  knows  little  beyond  his  books. 

The  story  opens  finely  with  a  view  of  the  Old 
Whipper-in;  who,  save  that  there  has  been  a 
Natty  BumpOj  a  Leather-ttoeking^  would  be  a  char- 
acter as  original,  as  it  is  one  weU-oonceived,  and 
well-sustained. 

It  was  a  cold,  comfortless  night  in  December.  The 
wind  swept  over  the  heath,  whistling  through  the  woods 
in  sodden  gusts,  accompanied  by  sleet  and  rain,  as  Tom 
Bolton,  the  old  whipper-in,  sat  in  his  '^  snuggery,"  as  he 
ealled  his  cottage,  before  a  log  fire,  blazing  cheerfully 
upon  the  hearth.  The  rain  battered  against  the  windows 
tHth  a  chilling  sound,  and  the  old  man  continued  to  heap 
fresh  wood  upon  the  fire,  until  the  little  room  was  warm- 
ed and  illuminated  to  his  heart's  content.  **  There,  that's 
as  it  should  be,'*  exclaimed  he,  stretching  out  lus  legs, 
and  filling  the  bowl  of  a  short  pipe. 

Tom  Bolton's  hair  was  thin,  and  the  many  winters 
that  had  passed  since  he  was  a  ^feather  weight"  had 
frosted  the  few  remaining  locks.  Threescore  and  seven 
years  numbered  his  age  ;  but  the  health  of  youth  glowed 
in  his  rubicund  visage,  and  strength  was  still  in  his 
sinewy  and  well-moulded  limbs,  fime  had  not  frozen 
his  blood,  or  weakened  his  voice,  if  it  had  thinned  his 
habr.  Still  to  him  the  dashing  leap  and  high-mettled 
horse  were  tiie  same  objects  of  fearless  attraction  and 
delight ;  still  his  voice  rung  merrily  through  copse  and 
cover,  as  he  cheered  his  darling  pack  ;  and,  for  many 
miles  round  Woodland  Hall,  Squire  Scouirifield's  old 
whipper-in  was  f^quently  the  subject  of  the  fbz- 
hunters'  toast,  and  even  of  the  ladies'  admiration. 

The  old  man  puffed  cloud  after  cloud,  watching  with 
upturned  face  each  succeeding  volume  of  smoke  as  it 
rolled  along  the  ceiling.  Occasion&lly,  he  glanced  at  a 
capacious  china  bowl,  in  which  was  a  fawn-handled  sHrer 


ladle.  It  was  empty;  but  near  it  was  placed  some 
lemons  and  a  knife,  and  upon  a  half-oonsnmed  log  hined 
a  small  kettle  of  boiling-water.  An  old  clock,  tliat  had 
been  tick-tacking  for  £lf  a  century  and  upwards,  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  struck  nine ;  and  after  the  carred 
representative  of  a  bird  had  "cuckoo'd"  foraminote 
before  the  dial,  Tom  rose  ttom  lus  easy  position,  sad, 
pulling  away  a  chequered  curtain  before  the  window, 
peered  through  the  wet-streaked  panes.  The  night  wis 
dark  and  gloomy ;  the  water  streamed  from  the  roof  and 
i>attered  on  the  ground ;  the  rain  beat  against  the  gUfis ; 
and,  excepting  an  occasional  whine  of  discontent  tnm 
an  old  hound  chained  in  the  yard,  nothhig  else  oonld  be 
heard. 

"  Where  oan  Will  be  1  I  don't  hear  hbn  ooming,"  said 
the  old  man,  returning  to  lus  chair.  ^Cooiting,  as 
usual,"  continued  he,  knocking  the  ashes  fh>m  his  pipe, 
and  exhibiting  signs  of  increasing  impatience. 

In  a  few  minutes,  footsteps  quickly  approaching  at- 
tracted his  attention.  The  hound  barked  loudly,  when  a 
voiced  hallooed,  **  Down,  Rangier,  down,  I  say !"  which 
instantly  silenced  him. 

**  Here  he  comes,"  said  the  old  msn  witii  a  smile, 
which  was  immediately  changed  into  an  awkwudftown. 
The  latch  of  the  door  flew  up,  and  into  the  room  booneed 
a  young  man,  dripping  vfith  wet  fh>m  head  to  fbot.  He 
appeared  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  waa  very 
athletic ;  his  features  were  so  similar  to  thoee  of  the  M 
man  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  relationship  exisliag 
between  them. 

**  Well,  governor,"  said  he,  shaking  the  water  f^om  his 
hat,  and  t&owing  off  a  great-coat  from  his  broad  dioal- 
ders,  '^  here  I  am,  you  see." 

"  And  you  might  liave  been  here  before,  I  think,^  re- 
plied lus  father,  **  and  not  come  tuling  in  this  fisduon. 
Always  be  a  leader.  Will,  not  a  tail-hound."  

'^  So  I  am,  dad ;  thanks  to  your  whip,"  rejoined  Will, 
seizing  the  lemons  and  cutting  them  in  halves.  *  Ask 
Fanny  whether  she  doesn't  think  me  the  first  fbllow  ii 
the  county,"  added  he,  with  a  comical  look  at  his  fiuher, 
and  stopping  in  the  act  of  paring  a  lemon. 

"  William  Bolton,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man  gravely, 
**  women  are  women.  Fanny  Chatterton  's  a  woman. 
Many  a  man's  been  hung  through  a  woman.  I  need  ssy 
no  more  upon  the  subject.    Mix  the  liquor." 

Will  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  and  resoaMd  hii 
employment.  In  a  short  time  the  mingled  ingredicBt* 
steamed  fragrantly  fh>m  the  bowl,  and,  as  Will  sttrred 
them  about,  his  father's  olfactory  nerves  seemed  excited. 

*^  That  smells  prime,"  said  he,  regarding  the  pRfmied 
beverage  admiringly. 

"  You're  like  Chanter,  governor,"  replied  Will. 

^  What,  upon  the  right  scent,  ehl"  added  the  old 

After  a  few  ''fiincy  stirs"  by  Will,  as  the  old 
called  them,  he  filled  an  old-fiuihioned  honi, 
with  silver,  and  handed  it  to  his  &ther. 

^  There,  governor,  taste  that,"  said  he. 

The  old  man  took  the  proffered  flagon,  and,  afler  sar- 
veying  its  contents,  said,  **  Here's  the  squire's  health- 
God  bless  him !" 

"  Amen,"  rejoined  Will,  draining  one  of  like  appear- 
ance and  dimensions. 

Afler  the  toast,  Will  dragged  a  chsir  opposite  to  his 
father,  and,  settling  himself  in  as  pleasant  an  attitude  as 
possible,  said, 

"  I  hope  I  shall  give  satisfketion  in  m j  new  ealhag, 
governor." 

''Of  course  you  will,  if  you  follow  my  direetions,'' 
replied  the  old  man,  taking  his  pipe  slowly  from  his  lipa, 
and  placing  it  on  the  table.  ^  this  movement  WiQ 
saw  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  lecture. 

'^  As  whip  under  me,"  continued  his  frkther,  **  aU  that 
you  did  was  a  copy  of  the  original ;  ibere  was  no  doabi 
or  fear  of  doing  wrong,  because  you  only,  as  I  may  say, 
echoed  what  you  knew  to  be  right.  I  ain't  a  proud 
man,  my  son;  but  I  may  as  weU  say,  ibr  it's  God*s 
truth,  that  'tis  as  unnatural  for  me  to  be  out  concerning 
all  about  hounds,  as  'tis  for  you  not  to  wink  your  left  eye 
at  every  pretty  girl  you  meet" 

''Ha, ha, ha!"  roared  Will. 
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The  conrenation  proceeds  in  the  same  strain,  until 
the  potent  heverage  being  fairly  brewed^  the  senior 
proceeds  to  indoctrinate  the  young  man  with  the 
principles  of  the  important  duties  about  to  deyolve 
on  him  as  huntsman. 

"  Now  StriTer's  pensioned  off  upon  the  property,  to 
snare  fitchews  and  weasels  for  amusement,  you'Te  the 
first  place  in  the  sqnire*8  establishment.  To-morrow," 
said  the  old  man  in  an  important  yoice,  '*  you  take  pos- 
session of  the  kennel.  Think  of  the  position  for  a  mo- 
ment. A  young  man  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  hunts- 
man to  Squire  Scourfield's  pack  of  crack  hounds  I  Why, 
it's  a  better  place  than  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  Will ;  at 
any  rate,  a  better  one  for  you.  Now,  mark  my  words — 
it's  the  last  time  that  I  shall  giye  ye  my  opinion  as  to 
your  duties,  because,  as  you  enter  upon  them  to-morrow, 
it  wouldn't  sound  musical  for  the  whipper-in  to  be  in- 
structing the  huntsman  in  his  work.  It  wouldn't  be  re- 
gular.   Pill  up  your  horn.    Now  listen.    Activity — *' 

''What  hound  was  that,  fittherl"  asked  Will,  with  a 
suppressed  laugh, 

^  Out  with  your  nonsense," said  the  old  man,  pettishly; 
**  activity  is  the  first  indispensable  for  the  huntsman  to  a 
pack  of  foxhounds.  Before  he  goes  into  the  kennel,  he 
should  determine,  according  to  lus  judgment,  the  number 
to  be  drafted  for  the  country  that  he  is  going  to  hunt, 
which  will  vary  according  to  its  description.  Never  be 
in  a  hurry.  Will,  at  drafting;  it's  no  easy  matter  to 
draft  hounds  properly. — Then,  at  the  meet,  be  to  your 
ezsct  time,  if  possible ;  but  never  before  your  time.  In 
most  other  things,  you  had  better  be  a  little  before  than 
after ;  but  never  at  the  meet ;  it's  against  all  rule. — As 
you  go  into  cover,  be  silent,  and,  while  your  hounds  are 
drawing,  place  the  gentlemen  so  that  the  fox  can't  go  off 
unseen.  Some  huntsmen  don't  like  to  ask  a  gentleman 
to  stand  sentinel ;  but  it's  a  necessary  part  of  fox-hunt- 
ing.— When  you're  coming  out  of  cover,  then  give  it 
them,  Will.  Make  the  hills  ring  with  your  hearty  voice; 
let  every  hound  hear  the  '  hark,  for'ai^,'  so  that  it  will 
make  his  heart  lew  vnth  joy :  not  in  that  tone  as  if  a 
rabbit  had  made  a  break  of  it  instead  of  a  fox. — At  all 
times,  keep  your  hounds  for'ard ;  they  vfill  tire  on  a 
cold  scent.  When  they  are  stopped  by  sheep,  or  any 
thing  else,  help  them,  for  very  often  they'll  hunt  the  old 
scent  back  again,  if  they  can  hunt  no  other.  When 
they're  at  fiftult,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  your  cast. 
"Lei  them  have  time  to  hit  off  the  scent  themselves ;  but, 
if  they  can't  do  it,  make  your  oast  wide  and  for'ard,  and 
be  sure  that  it's  a  perfect  one  before  you  try  another. — 
When  you  are  running  a  fox,  the  scent  bad,  and  the  fox 
a  long  way  before,  without  having  been  pressed,  if  he 
should  be  making  for  strong  earths  that  are  open,  or  for 
large  coyers  foil  of  game,  take  off  the  hounds  at  the  first 
ikult  they  come  to ;  the  fox  will  go  many  miles  to  your 
one,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  run  you  out  of  all  scent. 
— Where  the  vermin  are  plenty,  you  must  be  careful  not 
to  run  the  heel ;  for  hounds  can  run,  sometimes,  the 
wrong  way  of  the  scent  better  than  they  can  the  right, 
where  one  is  up  the  wind,  and  t'other  down.  Lift  your 
tail-hounds,  and  get  'em  to  the  rest ;  but  be  cautious 
that  you  don't  lift  any  for'ard  before  the  others ;  it's 
dangerous,  and  very  clumsy  work. — But  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  that  you've  got  to  do  is  to  learn  the  difference 
between  one  scent  and  another,  and  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  of  your  hunted  fox.  This  requires  a  iuhm, 
and  a  judgment  above  the  heads  of  most  men.  Few  can 
comprehend  the  art,  and  it's  one  that  can  be  learned 
only  with  practice ;  but  youll  hit  it  off.  Will,  by  and  by, 
I  know." 

^  Hope  I  shall,  governor,"  said  Will ;  "  but  you  must 
be  getting  dry  wi&  your  long  stretch ;  come,  wet  your 
whistle." 

Tom  proceeds  with  his  maxims  and  rules,  which 
we  presume  are  thoroughly  scientific.  He  is  here 
and  elsewhere  peculiarly  great  on  the  philosophy 
of  scent.    But  Old  Tom  has  other  ideas  in  his  head, 
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though  how  they  got  into  the  noddle  of  a  Chris- 
tian whipper-in,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  Perhaps 
the  medium  was  the  spiced  ale. 

""  It's  a  bitter  cold  night ;  'faith  I  thmk  it  a  fair  ex- 
cuse for  a  little  more  warm  comfort.  Come,  spice  up 
some  ale,  and  clap  it  on  the  fire,  Will." 

With  ready  hand.  Will  obeyed  the  order,  by  filling 
the  bright  kettle  with  **  the  blood  of  Sir  John  Barley- 
oom,"  and  adding  to  it  nutmeg,  doves,  sugar,  and  a 
crust  of  brown  bread.  The  concomitants  soon  hissed  and 
steamed  fragrantly  upon  the  bright  embers,  which  caused 
a  second  edition  of  twitching  from  the  old  man's  organ 
of  smell. 

"  What,  again  I"  exclaimed  Will,**  why  you're  as  game 
as  old  Merryman  was." 

"  Ay,  he  tocu  a  tearer,"  said  the  old  man  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

**  An  out-an'-outer,"  continued  Will. 

''  I  shan't  put  my  eyes  upon  his  like,  that's  my  belief, 
vfithout  I  see  his  spirit  again,"  rejoined  the  old  man 
seriously. 

^  His  what !"  exclaimed  Will,  stopping  vnth  surprise, 
in  the  act  of  pouring  the  prepared  beverage  into  a  flagon. 

"  His  spirit,  I  say,"  replied  his  father.  **  But,  go  on, 
my  boy,  that  stuff  smells  uncommon  nice." 

In  accordance  with  his  wish,  the  savoury  mixture  was 
conveyed  to  the  palate  of  the  old  man,  and,  after  being 
pronounced  "  excellent,"  he  took  his  tobacco-box  from  a 
capacious  pocket  in  his  scarlet  coat,  which  he  always 
wore,  and  commenced  filling  his  pipe  a  second  time. 

**  Instead  of  smoking,  governor,  I  wish  you'd  say  what 
you  mean  by  seeing  Merryman's  spirit  again,"  said 
Will.  <<One  would  suppose  that  you  had  seen  it  al- 
ready." 

**  So  I  have,  my  boy,"  replied  his  father. 

''Have  you,  though!"  exclaimed  Will,  a  disbeliever 
in  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  all  sorts  of  immaterial  things, 
through  which  "  the  moon  shines  unchecked." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  son,"  slowly  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  contemplative  look  at  the  white-washed  ceiling,  and  a 
smack  of  his  lips,  which  is  often  a  demonstration  of  self- 
importance,  "  I've  my  own  particular  notions  as  to  spirits, 
and  such  like.  Why  shouldn't  there  be  ghosts  of  dead 
monkeys,  as  well  as  dead  mortals,  I  should  like  to 
know!  A  man  isn't  a  more  wonderftil  beast  than  a 
monkey,  sad  both  are  damned  rascals  generally,  to  say 
the  best  of  them.  Some  people,  particularly  parsons, 
pretend  to  say  that  when  a  monkey  '  turns  his  toes  up  to 
the  roots  of  the  daisies,'  there's  an  end  of  him.  Stuff  o' 
nonsense !  There's  no  end  to  anything.  The  old  bricks 
and  mortar  are  worked  fresh  into  other  buildings,  after 
this  fashion :  monkeys  become  Christians,  being  next  to 
human  nature,  and  Christians,  as  tops  of  the  tree,  again 
become  hay-seed,  or  cabbage-plants — that  is  to  say,  their 
shells,  or  outsides  so  alter — their  spirits  may  be  diq>osed 
of  differently ;  but  I  think  they  accompany  the  carcase 
or  vegetable,  as  the  case  may  be." 

«  Why,  governor,  you're  not  a  Christian,"  said  Will. 

"The  Archbishop  of  York  couldn't  prove  that  he  wa« 
a  better,"  rejoined  the  old  man.  **  Deal  as  you  would 
be  dealt  by,  is  my  religion.    Isn't  that  Christian!" 

"  Yes ;  but  that  isn't  enough  to  make  a  man  a  thorough- 
bred 'un,"  repUed  WiU. 

"  Quite  enough,  my  son,  William  Bolton,  quite  enough; 
for,  if  we  act  towards  others  as  we  wish  them  to  act  to- 
wards us,  therell  be  no  screw  loose,  no  wrong  meant,  you 
may  depend  ;  and  that's  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  best  of  Christians." 

Tom,  over  his  ale,  relates  the  history  of  one  of 
his  grandest  fields,  a  noble  fox-himt,  in  which 
Merryman  met  his  fate,  and  died  as  he  had  lived, 
gloriously — as  Tom  thus  i-elates. 

Six  feet  in  the  thicket  lay  poor  old  Merryman  and 

the  fox,  dead  and  stiff.    Both  had  run  their  lives  out  at 

the  same  time.    The  gay  old  hound's  teeth  had  not 

touched  the  fox ;  he  had  not  been  mouthed,  but  died,  as 

the  hound  did,  vnth  the  race  alone. 

3P 
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A  white  froet  had  crisped  the  skins  of  the  two 
matchless  fellows,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  son 
glittered  upon  their  frozen  coats  as  I  looked  at  them 
with  a  quiyering  lip  and  tearftil  eyes.  For  six  years  he 
had  been  the  fovourite.  I  was  with  him  the  first  time 
that  he  song  his  song  as  a  cub,  and  from  that  moment 
when  his  cry  rang  he  neyer  was  at  fault.  Poor  old  fel- 
low  I  There  he  was,  stretohed  upon  the  gronndy  dead ; 
neyer  could  his  note  again  make  onr  hewts  leap,  as  it 
used  when  he  gaye  his  signal  for  reynard  to  unkennel. 

But  those  who  do  not  see  Merryman  living,  can- 
not  sympathize  with  Tom  in  his  death.  Merry- 
man  and  the  fox  had  disappeared  together,  after  all 
the  other  dogs  had  g^yen  in  from  fatigue  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  previous  to  his  being  found 
dead  beside  the  fox,  his  ghost  had  been  seen  by  the 
whipper-in  and  the  whole  kennel.  Tom  had  been 
awakened  in  the  night  by  a  strange  noiae  among 
the  frightened  hounds.    He  found  them  all 

Huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  and 
they  kept  crying  just  as  if  the  cord  was  being  put  upon  'em. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  somewhat  queer  at  this,  and  my 
yoice  didn't  seem  so  firm  as  usual,  when  I  hollowed  out 
for  them  to  be  quiet.  In  a  short  time  I  managed  to  get 
peace,  and  then  I  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all  this 
rumpus.  I  looked  here  and  there  to  no  purpose,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  a  hound  had  broke  out  in  his  dream, 
which  set  the  others  on ;  when,  turning  to  the  airing- 
ground,  I  saw,  as  plain  as  I  now  see  you,  old  Merryman 
standing  in  the  piUe  light  of  the  moon,  with  his  bushy 
tail  fanning  to  and  fro,  and  his  sleek  ears  thrown  back 
upon  his  neck,  as  was  his  custom  when  pleased.  Not 
thinking  of  the  impossibility  of  his  return,  I  called  the 
old  fellow  to  me,  delighted  and  surprised  at  seeing  him; 
but  there  he  remained,  wagging  his  tail  and  looking  at 
me.  I  walked  two  or  three  steps  towards  him,  when  he 
glided  away  into  the  mist,  gradually  fading  horn  my 
sight,  till  he  disappeared  altogether,  Jnst  as  the  first 
light  of  morning  broke. 

''  What  do  you  say,  father,  as  to  the  ghost  of  Merry- 
man that  appeared  to  you  t" 

"What  do  I  sayl"  repeated  the  old  man.  **Why, 
that  it  was  his  spirit  come  to  warn  me  of  his  death,  to 
be  sure." 

''  Did  yon  never  see  it  again!"  inquired  his  son. 

"  Neyer,  my  boy,  neyer,"  was  the  reply. 

"*  What  do  you  think  became  of  itl'^  said  Will. 

^  Why,  as  to  that,  I  can't  say  exactly.  But  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  when  I  reflect,"  said  the  old  man,  pressing  a 
finger  upon  his  brow,  "  that  the  spirit  of  old  Merryman 
may  be  in  his  son,  the  puppy  Trimbush." 

Such  was  Tom  Bolton ;  and  from  him  we  turn 
to  his  master's  mansion,  and  household,  which  are 
equally  perfect  in  their  kind. 

Scourfield  HaU  never  looked  more  beautifrd  than  at 
sunrise  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  18 — .  The  gray  mist  rose  slowly  from  the 
green  tnrf,  and  hnng  npon  the  river  in  dense  folds,  as  if 
reluctant  to  part  with  its  more  genial  element.  The  old 
dark  Elinbethan  building  was  just  tinged  with  the 
faint  streaks  of  the  rising  snn,  and  the  iyy-elad  poroh 
sparkled  in  the  light,  as  &e  dew-wet  leaves  were  shaken 
in  the  passing  breese.  The  rooks  wheeled  from  the  lofty 
elms  which  shaded  the  building, and  ** cawed"  their  ma- 
tin orisons  with  praiseworthy  obseryance.  A  robin 
perched  upon  a  blackthorn  warbled  his  wild  strain ;  and 
a  woodpigeon,  roused  by  the  sound  from  his  sluggish  re- 
pose in  a  oedur-tree,  as  old  as  the  hills  in  the  distance, 
whir-r-d  from  his  chosen  roost,  and  sped  to  his  morning 
meal.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  walked  leisurely  from 
the  entrance,  as  a  maid-seryant  swung  open  the  massiye 
iron-studded  hall-door,  and,  stretching  his  shaggy  limbs 
upon  the  lawn,  trotted  leisurely  off,  to  flirt  with  a  lady 
pointer  through  the  rails  of  her  kennel. 

The  Manor  House,  as  the  hall  was  more  generally 


called,  was  built  in  the  year  1580,  by  Sir  Joha  Seoor- 
fleld,  who  was  knighted  by  the  virgin  qneen,  for  what 
seryice  to  the  crown  history  doth  not  record.  Bat  two 
auburn  ringlets,  quartered  in  the  armorial  bearings  of 
tiie  fitmily,  gave  rise  to  some  county  scandal,  of  the 
worthy  knight  haying  fabricated  a  ennning  wig  in  his 
royal  mistress  in  her  &ding  days,  which  deeeiyed  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  so  oompletely,  thai  he  begged  ^o 
ringlets  ftom  it  for  a  locket.  This  so  gratified  her  gra- 
cious m^esty,  that  she  dubbed  her  barber  with  ^ 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  granted  him  the  nriyilege  ef 
wearing  two  ringlets  rampant  upon  his  shield. 

From  generation  to  generation,  the  Manor  House  and 
splendid  estate  had  passed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  bsii^ 
without  quibble  or  diroute.  No  mortgage  eziefeed  te 
render  the  possession  of  the  broad  lands  bnt  a  nominal 
eigoyment  of  them ;  no  fine  old  oaks  came  cnAmg  te 
the  ground  to  pay  "  debts  of  honour,"  but  stood,  as  they 
had  done  for  centuries,  towering  to  the  eUmds^  and 
stretehing  forth  their  time-mossed  limbs  over  the  earth 
that  nurtured  them,  like  grateful  children  pcoteetiag 
their  mother. 

The  building  stood  upon  elevated  groond,  which,  gra> 
dually  sloping,  terminated  at  the  edge  of  a  nanow  bet 
rapid  stream,  about  three  hundred  yards  ftom  the  haU. 
A  thick  groye  upon  the  opposite  side  formed  a  fapacioes 
rookery,  where  those  cunning  ornithological  priests  rear- 
ed their  progenies  undisturbed  by  powder  or  bow.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  eyen  turf,  dotted  with  treee  of  yaiied 
foliage,  comprised  the  surrounding  park,  in  which  a  £rw 
aged  horses  and  colts  were  luxuriating.  Upon  its  her- 
ders a  dense  coyer  stood,  full  of  thick  underbmah.  This 
was  the  pet  one  of  surly  John  Bumstead,  the  game- 
keeper, and  was  held  more  sacred  in  his  estimaftioci  than 
the  yillage  church. 

The  old  house,  without  being  magnificent  from  ona- 
mental  architecture,  was  remarkable  for  ita  yeneraUe 
and  solid  appearance.  Of  the  Gothic  order,  its  thkk 
walls  were  braced  with  huge  beams,  and  its  two  wia^ 
were  flanked  with  turrets.  In  the  centre  of  the  kiildiag 
was  a  laige  stone  porch,  oyer  which  the  aims  wen 
rudely  carved.  A  massiye  oak  door,  stndded  with  iroa 
nails,  swung  at  the  end  of  it,  which  led  to  the  entnaoe 
hall.  This  was  so  capacious,  that  the  aquiie  need  Is 
say  he  had  once,  in  his  young  wild  days,  driven  his  tan- 
dem in,  and  turned  it  round  without  touching  the  walls. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock,  when  a  window  was  tloowa 
open,  and  a  head  emerged.  A  smile  spread  gradoaUy 
over  the  foatures  as  the  pleasant  soene  was  regaided,  aad 
a  voice  exclaimed,  as  two  hands  were  brought  snddealy 
together  with  a  loud  crack : — 

"  Here's  a  delicious  St.  Valentine's  morning !" 

**  The  squire's  up,  by  Jennies  1"  said  a  large  &t  red- 
fiMed  boy,  immediately  under  the  window,  atoppiag  in 
the  act  of  digging  up  a  flower-root. 

**  Jack  Tiggle,  what  are  you  doing  there  t  At  some 
mischief,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  yoioe  from  the  window. 

*<  If  you  please,  sir,  I— I— I  ain't,  sir,"  replied  Jack 
somewhat  oonlhsed. 

**  You  young  stoat  I  stop  where  yon  are,**  was  thi 
reply. 

But  the  order  was  unheeded.  Away  ran  the  boy  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  when  the  head  was  withdrawn. 

In  a  few  moments  the  squire  issued  from  the  perd^ 
with  a  long-thonged  whip  in  his  hand.  When  he  pci< 
oeived  the  Aigitiye  flying  threu|^  the  shnihbery,  he 
smaoked  the  whip  loudly,  and  with  a  good-tempered 
laugh  said,  ^  That  boy's  always  at  some  miachief  er 
other." 

The  squire's  costume  was  one  that  may  still  aoeasioa- 
ally  be  seen  worn  by  ''flne  old  f^Ush  gentleseea,'*— 
who,  in  their  way,  are  great  exquisites.  Uis  hat,  er  hie 
''thatch,"  as  he  was  wont  to  ciJl  it,  was  n$hu  low  in 
the  crown,  with  a  brim  of  extensiye  dimensions.  A  frw 
yards  of  snow-white  cambric  were  curled  round  his  neck 
with  scrupulous  eare.  His  long  waisted  ooai,  with  iti 
broad  skirt  and  bright  gilt  buttons,  had  as  miieh  cait 
bestowed  upon  its  "  cut"  as  any  one  of  Beau  Bnimme!*k 
A  light  buir  waistcoat,  rounded  at  the  hipe,  desQended 
fitf  upon  a  pair  of  spotless  buckskin  aatl-ceiiiiauilisns, 
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and  a  pair  of  higbly-polished  top-boots  completed  the 
attire. 

The  white  hair,  which  peeped  in  relief  nnder  the 
broad  brim,  indicated  that  the  squire  might  ha^e  seen  the 
summers  and  winters  of  more  than  half  a  centnry  ;  but 
his  dark  bine,  clear  eyes,  even  white  teeth,  and  nn- 
wrinkled  countenance,  occasioned  an  observer  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  time's  index. 

Peter  Bunutead,  the  gamekeeper,  has  a  passing 
interview  with  the  squire,  and  then  the  little  post- 
boy comes  galloping  up  upon  his  Shetland  pony, 
and  the  squire  receives  Uie  daily  letter-bag ;  and  his 
beautiful  daughter  and  only  child  Kate^  and  his 
lovely  niece  Agnes,  are  made  happy  by  love-letters ; 
and  the  maid-servants  receive  a  heap  of  the  same 
kind;  and  then  there  are  affectionate  morning 
greetings,  and  warm  salutes,  and  breakfast  is 
hastened,  as  the  sportsmen  *^  threw  off  at  ten." 
The  meal  was  eaten  in  the  squire's  hunting  par- 
lour, which  was  decorated  completely  in  his  own 
taste. 

Cross-bows,  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  whips,  and 
nets,  were  suspended  upon  pegs  in  motley  groups  round 
the  apartment.  Portraits  of  favourite  horses  and  dogs 
were  crowded  upon  the  walls.  Foxes'  heads,  mounted 
as  silver  goblets,  and  a  few  racing  cups,  won  by  some 
Bucoessftil  horse,  were  placed  upon  a  sideboard.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  complete  sportonan's  repository. 

The  squire  was  carving  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef,  by  the 
side  of  which  stood  a  foaming  jug  of  ale,  as  the  girls  en- 
tered. He  was  clasped  round  the  neck  by  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  long  and  vigor- 
ous salutation,  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 

^  Ye  young  lags,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  **  what  were 
those  letters  about,  eh)" 

The  two  girls  laughed,  but  returned  no  answer. 

**  I  Imow,"  continued  the  squire,  "  some  of  Ashley's 
and  his  ladylike  friends'  nonsense.  They'll  be  here  di- 
rectly." 

^  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the  nonsense,  father! 
or  can  you  place  sufficient  confidence  in  my  proverbial 
discretion !"  said  Kate,  archly. 

**  Don't  bother  me  with  the  stuff,"  replied  her  father. 
**  I  wonder  that  a  fellow  like  Wilmott  should  deal  in 
such  trifles :  a  fine  chap  like  him.  As  to  Mr.  Titley — 
that  young  milliner — " 

The  fhrther  progress  of  the  squire's  speech  was  stop- 
ped short  by  Agnes  jumping  up  and  placing  her  hand 
over  his  lips. 

**  Not  another  word,  if  you  please,  uncle,"  said  she. 
<<  I  am  Mr.  Titley's  champion." 

**  I  am  de-loight-ed  to  hear  such  a  honey-dew  declara- 
tion," said  the  object  of  the  remark,  Powis  Titley,  sud- 
denly appearing  close  to  her  elbow. 

Ashley  Wilmott  is  the  accepted  lover  of  the 
squire's  heiress ;  and  Titley,  his  old  school-fellow 
and  bosom  friend,  the  admirer  of  Agnes.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  gentleman,  from  an  affected  de- 
licate coxcomb,  though  with  many  good  points,  into 
a  man  who  can  foUow  the  hounds  like  a  man,  and 
take  a  flying  leap,  is  amusing,  yet  quite  in  nature. 
Wilmott  is  of  a  higher  strain ;  a  piece  of  absolute 
perfection  indeed,  yet  not  tiresome.  Imagine  a 
young  man,  tall,  athletic,  finely  moulded ;  with 
veiy  handsome  features,  fine  dear-blue  flashing 
eyes,  a  lofty  brow,  luxuriant  chestnut  locks,  frank, 
generous,  proud,  high-minded,  and  everything  else 
that  is  admirable ;  and  then  suppose  him  examining 
a  horse  trotted  out  for  his  inspection  by  a  horse- 
dealer  in  the  squire's  park,  who,  if  not  so  attrac- 
tive, is  at  least  a  much  more  rare  and  amusing 
person  in  a  book  than  most  heroes,  and  for  this 


reason  preferred  by  us  to  Mr.  Mill's  Imu  ideal  of  a 
young  English  Country  Gentleman,  Mr,  Wilmott. 

«  Well,  my  boy  I  what  do  you  think  of  him ! "  said  the 
squire  to  Wilmott,  as  he  drepped  a  fore-foot  after  in- 
specting it. 

*<  What  does  he  think  of  himt"  repeated  the  horse- 
dealer,  a  small,  long-waisted,  bandy-legged  individual, 
dressed  in  a  cutaway  green  coat,  cordurey  knees,  and 
antiquated  top-boots,  with  bread  pieces  of  vdiite  tape 
passed  across  his  Imees,  to  keep  them  in  place.  *^  What 
does  he  think  of  him,  Squire  Scourfield !  vfhy  what  every 
genlm'n  niu$t  thmk  that  knows  anything  about  a  'oss. 
There  ain't  his  match,  his  equal,  or  his  sooperior,"  said 
he,  with  the  prevailing  modesty  of  his  craft. 

'<  What  can  he  do  f "  said  Wilmott,  after  exchanging 
salutations  with  the  squire,  and  whimpering  to  him  that 
the  horse  premised  well. 

"Do!'*  repeated  the  dealer,  with  emphasis,  and  put- 
ting his  tumed-up  hat  on  one  side,  **  why,  to  be  short 
and  sweet,  geni'men,  he  can  do  this — ^he  can  vralk  a 
little,  trot  a  few,  and,  as  tor  jumpifuf—dr—n  my  eyes—'* 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  riding  him  to-day  I" 
said  Wilmott. 

**  None  whatsomdever,  sir.'  He's  as  sound  as  a  roach, 
fine  as  a  lark,  and  dewoid  of  flaw  or  blemish.  A  regular 
pip  of  the  right  fhiit,"  replied  the  horse-dealer,  giving 
the  object  of  his  admiration  a  loud  smack  upon  the  neck. 

**  Take  him  to  the  stables,  then,  and  have  him  saddled,'* 
said  the  squire,  ^  for  here  come  the  hounds,  I  see." 

Under  four  large  oaks  growing  close  together  In  the 
centre  of  the  park,  the  appointed  place  for  **  the  meet,'* 
were  several  mounted  horsemen  in  the  gay  dress  of  the 
chase.  Others  were  walking  their  hones  leisurely  to- 
wards the  spot  from  various  directions.  A  few  horses 
were  being  led  by  servants,  and  some  peasants  were 
hurrying  thither  with  their  best  haste. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  hounds,  led  by  William,  and 
followed  by  his  father,  passed  close  to  the  window  of  the 
breakfast-parlour.  In  an  instant  the  sash  was  thrown 
up,  and  William,  and  the  young  ladies'  especial  favourite, 
his  father,  doffed  their  caps  respectftiUy,  as  their  young 
mistresses  made  their  appearance. 

"  How  beautiful  yonr  hounds  look,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said 
Kate  to  the  old  whipper-in,  knowing  the  most  ready  way 
to  please  him. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  miss,"  replied  Tom,  **  they're  all  in 
tidy  condition."  ^  ^  . 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  leader  now ! "  asked  Agnes. 

A  glow  spread  over  Tom's  features,  as  if  his  heart  was 
shining  through  them.  He  tightened  his  curb-rein,  drew 
his  heels  towards  his  horse's  flanks,  and  performed  a  very 
showy  curvet,  as  he  bawled,  *•  Trimbush  !  I  say.  Trim- 
bush  I"  ^       V  ,. 

A  large  hound  came  bounding  along  mm  the  paek, 
which  continued  to  proceed  with  the  huntsman,  and  leaped 
to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  His  ears  were  long  and 
pendulous,  his  chest  deep,  back  broad,  neck  thin,  his 
shoulders  well  thrown  back,  and  a  long  bushy  tail  he 
carried  like  a  soldier's  plume.  His  colour  was  snovry 
white,  patched  with  black  in  different  parts  of  his  body. 

«  This  is  him,  ma'am ;  the  youngest,  but  a  leash  in  the 
whole  of  'em,"  said  Tom,  pulling  one  of  the  hound's  long 
ears  affectionately  as  he  rested  his  round  feet  upon  his 
doe-skins.  **  He's  a  son  of  poor  old  Merryman,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  and  so  much  like  the  father  in  all  respects, 
that  I've  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but — " 

Mr.  Bolton  smiled,  lugged  the  favourite's  ear  rather 
too  violently,  which  caused  him  to  squeal,  and  hesitated 
to  conclude  the  sentence. 

«  But,  what  t"  asked  Kate. 

**  You'd  only  laugh  at  me,  ladies ;  so  I'd  rather  not,'* 
replied  Tom,  touching  the  peak  of  his  velvet  cap,  bending 
slightly  forward  in  his  stirrups,  and  cantering  off  vrith 
Trimbush. 

**  I  wonder  what  he  meant !"  said  Kate. 

**  Oh  I  one  of  his  queer  notions,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Wilmott.  **  He's  a  strange  old  fellow,  but  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world." 
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The  cockney,  or  imlksop  sportsman,  is  held  up 
to  ridicule  in  the  person  of  Titley,  who,  at  first, 
falls  into  all  manner  of  blunders  and  mishaps ;  and 
who,  mistaking  a  squirrel  for  a  fox,  eings  out, 
**  Tilly-hoo !"  and  misleads  the  whole  field. 

**Tilly-hoo  !  tilly-hoo  !  Tilly-ho-oo-oo  I"  came  in  a 
clear,  thin  Yoice,  Arom  some  novice,  with  the  view  halloo. 

Tor'ard  1  for'ard  !"  shouted  William,  as  he  swept 
towards  the  spot  from  whence  the  welcome  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  few  of  the  crack-hounds. 

«  Hark  for'ard  !  hark  for'ard  !"  haUooed  Tom.  «  For- 
'ard, Trimbush  !  for'ard  !"  said  he  to  his  favourite,  who 
flowed  extraordinary  symptoms  of  disobeying  the  order. 

When  the  old  whipper-in  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  halloo  came  from,  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  Titley, 
with  his  glass  to  his  eye,  chanting  Tilly-hoo  I  in  a  most 
persevering  style.  An  assertion  that  **  A  post  sometimes 
points  out  the  right  rMd,"  escaped  the  lips  of  Tom  Bol- 
ton, as  he  perceived  the  source  of  intelligence. 

"  He'll  go  for  Blackwood,"  said  one. 

"  Ten  to  one,  he  goes  for  Rington  pits,"  shouted  an- 
other. 

<*  The  wind's  wrongs"  replied  a  third.  **  He's  for 
Wordsley  covers." 

"  Now  for  a  rattling  burst,  and  no  checks,"  said  Wil- 
mott,  flushed  vrith  excitement. 

**  Put  him  to  it,  my  boy,"  said  the  squire,  arranging 
himself  comfortably  in  the  saddle  for  the  start. 

The  willing  hounds  galloped  to  and  fro,  snufttng  the 
ground  with  distended  nostrils ;  but  no  joyftil  cry  escaped 
&em.  William  stood  in  his  stirrups,  and,  stooping  for- 
ward, cap  in  hand,  cheered  the  astonished  hounds  to  pick 
up  the  scent. 

"  Trimbush  !  Trimbush  I"  said  Tom,  in  a  reproach- 
Ail  tone.  The  hound  stood  still  from  his  task,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  old  whipper-in  with  ears  thrown  back,  wagged 
his  bushy  tail. 

**  No  fox  has  been  here,  111  swear,"  ejaculated  Tom. 

"  I  beg  yon  will  not  impeach  my  veracity,"  said  Titley. 

'^  Ugh  !"  replied  Tom,  signifying  his  contempt. 

**  Where  did  he  break  from  !"  inquired  Ashlev. 

**  From  under  that  fir-tree,  opposite  to  you,  the  crea- 
tnie  Jumped  out,"  replied  Titley. 

**  Point  out  the  exact  spot,"  said  the  squire. 

**  Why,  bless  my  destiny  I  there  the  thing  is  now  !" 
replied  Titley. 

*  Where  !  where !  where !"  everybody  cried. 

"  There,"  replied  he,  pointing  to  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  lofty  elm  close  at  hand. 

The  bevrildered  sportsmen  looked  in  the  direction. 
With  his  bushy  tail  curled  over  his  back  sat  a  squirrel, 
peering  at  the  scene  below  with  evident  satis&ction  that 
he  was  above  all  danger. 

«  There  it  is,"  said  Titiey, « I  knew  him  by  his  tail." 

Roars  of  laughter  pealed  from  the  majority  at  this  dis- 
covery. Wilmott  could  scarcely  keep  himself  in  the 
saddle,  and  was  literally  convulsed  with  mirth  at  his 
friend,  who  soon  found  that  he  had  made  the  vroeful  blun- 
der of  taking  a  squirrel  for  a  fox.  The  squire  looked  at 
Titley  with  inexpressible  contempt.  His  eyes  appeared 
ready  to  start  from  their  sockets.  His  lips  were  sepsr 
rated,  and  his  visage,  always  tolerably  flushed,  was  a 
bright  scarlet  from  inward  laughter. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  considered  the  mistake  any- 
thing but  a  subject  for  mirth.  Among  the  leading  male- 
contents  was  the  old  whipper-in.  He  gazed  vrith  lowering 
brow,  which  continued  to  blacken,  Ast  at  the  squirrel, 
then  at  Titley.  From  his  features,  which  bore  an  expres- 
sion of  superlative  coolness,  the  angry  look  again  rested 
npon  the  squirrel  For  a  few  seconds  Tom  Bolton  thus 
continued  his  minute  examination :  at  length  he  ex- 
ohumed,  '^  May  I  be  d— d  1  (God  forgive  me  I)  if  there's 
a  fool  in  this  world  to  match  you ! " 

**  Duck  him  in  a  horse-pond,"  was' an  audible  sugges- 
tion from  his  son. 

**  I  wonder  how  his  mamma  came  to  trust  him  out 
alone/'  grinned  a  round,  fat-faced  yeoman,  mounted  upon 
a  sorrel. 


<*  Send  for  lus  nurse,"  sadd  an  enraged  individual,  ^Kir- 
ring  his  own  horse  in  the  heat  of  his  imagination,  lancy- 
ing  that  he  was  eigoying  a  few  kicks  at  poor  Titley. 

"  Lay  on  a  poodle,  and  run  him  to  a  lady's  1^,"  wis 
another  suggestion. 

^  With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  repUed  Titley.  **  There*s 
not  a  place  in  the  wide  world  tlftt  I  would  sooner  fly  to. 
But,  gentlemen — " 

**  No,  no,  no ;  we  won't  hear  ye  !"  intermpted  som^ 
body,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  occasioned  the  oppo- 
sition cry  of  **  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !" 

"  No,  no,  no." 

**  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  hear  him,  hear  him  !  O^  off— hear 
bun!" 

"No!  order!" 

The  squire  beckoned  at  last  for  silence.  In  a  short 
time  the  shouts  ceased,  the  uproarious  peals  of  laoghler 
were  hushed,  and,  as  the  reporters  say  of  ^  the  house," 
order  was  restored. 

"  After  two  or  three  ineffisctual  efforts  to  speak,  the 
squire  said, "  Now,  Titley,  what  have  yon  to  say  !" 

Titley  extracted  from  his  pocket  a  white  caaltie 
handkerchief,  and,  after  wiping  his  lips,  thos  commenced. 

''Gentlemen,  I  candidly  admit  having  caused  mnrh 
confusion,  by  mistaking  that  little  enimal  perched  «p 
there  for  a  fox—but—" 

Another  ebullition  of  laughter  mterrupted  frirthcr  pro- 
gress for  some  minutes. 

Titley's  blunder  was  retrieved  by  Trimbnah  and 
his  patron  Tom  Bolton,  and  reynard  was  finally 
run  down  in  great  style ;  a  feat  followed  by  a 
dinner  at  the  squire's,  and  a  happy  social  erening, 
though  the  adventures  of  Agnes  and  her  brother 
Charles,  which  form  the  mystery  of  the  drama, 
are  here  brought  into  play. 

In  preference,  however,  to  such  scenes  as  mar 
be  found  in  many  common-place  novela,  wa  copy 
out  the  portrait  of  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  did 
not  persist  in  n^lecting  his  bishop  a  standing  order : 

At  least  once  a  week  to  dine  with  the  squire. 

This  curate  is,  we  suspect,  as  rare  in  the  Chnivh 
as  the  squire  is  among  the  landed  gentry. 

"  Checkmate,"  said  the  curate,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
pleasure,  and  moving  a  rook,  which  ended  the  game. 

**  Winged  by  the  parson,"  replied  the  squire,  podbiag 
the  chessboard  ttom  him.    '^  A  good  struggle  fw  it  too.'* 

**  Pretty  good  this  time,"  said  the  curate,  who  invari- 
ably wished  the  squire  to  believe  that  he  could  beat  him 
easily.  And,  whenever  the  squire  gained  the  vidory,  it 
was  lus  constant  assertion  that  ^  he  comld  have  wen  tlw 
game  over  and  over  again,  but  he  wished  to  peoloag  it.*" 


With  high  and  low  the  curate  was  an  object  of 
varying  admiration.  The  rich  loved  him  for  his  napR- 
tending,  refined,  and  gentlemanly  bearing;  the  poor 
blessed  him  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  benevoloBt  ac> 
tions  towards  them.  The  flaxen-haired,  mddy-cbeeked 
cMldren  ran  to  him,  when  they  saw  his  tall  thin  figiR 
approaching,  and  each  vras  anxious  to  catch  his  approv- 
ing eye,  as  Sie  lock  of  hair  was  pulled  npon  the  fbf^esd. 
or  the  little  curtsey  bobbed  to  the  ground.  Tte  eiii 
matron,  who  sat  rocking  hi  the  sun,  kmtting  her  wintrr 
hose,  would  shield  her  bleared  eyes  with  her  thin,  bn; 
hand,  and  hobble  upon  her  trembling  limbs  to  wekooe 
his  coming,  as  ^  the  good  man"  unlatched  her  gaidea 
gate.  The  sturdy  peasant,  returning  fh>m  his  wort, 
raised  lus  straw  hat,  and  stopped  his  mtary  whistle,  to 
pay  respect  to  the  minister  as  he  passed*  Wherever  he 
went,  a  blessing  echoed  to  his  footsteps,  and  it  was  oilea 
asked,  but  never  decided,  which  of  the  two  was  the  greater 
favourite  in  the  parish  of  Estead— the  rich  sqnirs,  wU 
owned  the  greater  portion  of  it,  or  the  poor  enrale,  who 
had  but  eighty  pounds  a-year. 

'^  Ring  the  bell,  Wihnott,"  said  the  squire ;  "weanst 
see  Peter  about  to-morrow's  sport." 
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An  old  gray-heftded  serrant  answered  the  snmxnonsy 
and  was  told  to  send  in  the  gamekeeper. 

In  a  few  minntes  Peter  Bamstead  made  his  appearance. 

**  Well,  Peter,"  said  the  sqnire,  ^  are  all  things  pre- 
pared for  onr  first  crack  at  the  pheasants  to-morrow  V\ 

•  •  «  •  • 

Kate's  mnBic  closes  the  evening,  and  all  retire 
early  to  rest,  that  their  nerves  may  he  strong,  hy 
repose,  for  next  day's  sport. 

Though  the  haUue  is,  we  presomey  described  in 
the  most  sportsman-like  manner,  we  are  content 
merely  to  report,  that  after  a  world  of  fan,  from 
the  roguish  Jack  Tiggle  tormenting  the  phlegma- 
tic Peter  Bamstead,  only  forty-five  brace  of  phea- 
sants are  bagged,  with  nine  of  hares,  and  seven 
<M>uple  of  rabbity  which,  in  modem  times,  is  a 
mere  nothing. 

Will  Bolton's  courtship  next  comes  uppermost, 
and  his  father's  intercession  with  the  squire  to 
have  him  and  Fanny  married  at  once,  for  the  sake 
of  morality.  Squires  seem  to  have  singular 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  in  relation  to 
their  huntsmen. 

**  I've  always  objected  to  my  huntsman  being  married," 
said  the  squire.  ''Striver,  I  recollect,  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  wanted  to  marry  the  dairymaid ;  but 
I  told  him  if  he  did,  he  must  leave  my  service." 

William  looked  unhappy  at  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
and  his  father  appeared  very  uneasy  in  his  chair. 

**  A  wife  cools  a  man's  courage,"  continued  the  squire; 
^  and  a  huntsman  cannot  have  too  much,  so  that  it  doesn't 
bear  the  shape  of  recklessness." 

**  Bless  your  soul,  sir  1 "  exclaimed  Tom,  with  a  know- 
ing shake  of  the  head ;  ^  a  wife'U  never  take  it  out  of 
him.  With  a  mongrel-bred  muff  it  might  be  otherwise. 
Butylor'blessus!  mygrandfatherwasfirst  whipto  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  pack — my  &ther  was  huntsman  to  the  old 
squire  for  fifteen  years,  you  know,  sir.  My  mother  was 
the  only  child  to  Tom  Moody,  the  most  celebrated  whip 
as  CTer  lived,  not  to  say  anything  of  myself  being  in  your 
service,  thank  God,  for  five-an'-twenty  years,  whipper-in 
to  as  crack  a  set  o'  hounds  as  ever  were  unkennelled." 

^  You  might  have  been  huntsman,  if  you  liked,"  said 
the  squire. 

**  Through  your  goodness,  sir,  I  might,  long  ago,"  re- 
joined Tom,  touching  his  fikvourite  gray  lock  upon  his 
brow.  **  But  I  wished  old  Striver  to  keep  his  situation 
CM  long  as  he  could.  I  didn't  like  to  take  his  place  when 
I  was  younger  ;  and  now  my  son  Will  fits  it  well,  why, 
I  neiser  shall  be  anything  else  but  the  old  whipper-in." 

**  Ay,  and  he's  of  more  importance  than  the  huntsman," 
said  the  squire. 

**  A  true  sportsman  always  says  so,  sir,"  added  Tom ; 
"  but  half  the  world  don't  think  so— a  parcel  of  know- 
nothings.  However,  referring  to  our  start,  you  may  de- 
pend, from  such  a  breed  as  Will  comes  of,  no  wife  on 
earth  can  spoil  him.  Striver  was  from  a  different  nest ; 
his  &ther  was  a  weaver,  and  his  mother  a  straw-bonnet 
maker." 

**  Then  you  think  William  will  ride  up  to  the  dogs  as 
well  married  as  single,"  said  the  squire. 

^  Certainly  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Tom.  ^  From  such  a 
litter  as  he  comes,  nothing'U  hurt  him,  not  even  old  age. 
We  all  die  green  as  cabbages,"  observed  the  old  whipper- 
in,  with  a  look  of  pride  at  the  reminiscence  of  his  ances- 
tral dignity,  and  the  hue  of  his  family's  complexion  at 
their  decease. 

The  squire  enjoyed  Tom's  advocating  his  son's  cause, 
and,  after  a  little  consideration,  he  said, — 

''Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  consent;  but  re- 
member, William,  no  flinching.  My  hounds  have  always 
been  hunted  properly  since  you  took  the  place,  and  I  will 
have  them  continued  to  be,"  said  the  squire,  firmly. 

**  They  shall,  you  may  depend,  sir,"  replied  William, 
scarcely  believiqg  lus  senses.  There  was  his  frkther, 
arguing  for  his  marriage,  who  had  constantly  been  op- 


posed to  his  having  even  a  little  donvdfsation  with  a 
female. 

**  I  return  ye  my  and  Fanny's  thanks,  sir,  and  you, 
fibther,  for  your  kindness,"  said  William;  ''and  I'll  en- 
deavour to  do  my  duty,  so  as  to  please  both." 

"  He's  a  good  boy,  sir,"  observed  Tom ;  "  and  marry- 
ing*!!  keep  him  quiet,"  added  he,  with  a  wink  at  lus 
master. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  William,"  said  the  squire. 
"  There,"  shaking  the  hand  of  his  servant  warmly;  "  con- 
duct yourself  weU  to  your  wife,  ride  up  to  the  dogs  as 
usual,  let  all  things  be  with  you  as  they  have  been,  in 
praiseworthy  order,  and  you'll  never  hear  a  complaint 
from  me." 

"  And  if  we've  no  more  promiscuous  oourtin' — ^no  more 
winking,  billing,  and  cooing,"  said  Tom, "  youll  not  have 
a  complaint  from  sm.  Promiscuous  courtin'  is  immoral," 
added  Tom,  oracularly ;  and  the  phrase  afterwards  be- 
came a  county  proverb. 

A  merry  and  jovial  wedding  is  that  of  the  young 
huntsman  and  Fanny,  the  pretty  lady's  maid  of 
Kate  Scourfield,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  But 
first  we  have  a  grand  stag-hurUy  which  the  ladies 
attend;  and. this  minute  and  capital  portrait  of 
Striver  the  trapper,  and  his  dog  Button,  which  we 
prefer  to  the  hunt,  and  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  artists. 

A  short-cropped,  bob-tailed,  wiry-terrier,  sat  upon 
his  haunches,  within  a  few  feet  of  his  master,  watching 
with  great  interest  his  every  movement.  When  his 
owner  looked  at  the  marks  in  the  mud,  the  terrier  put 
lus  head  knowingly  on  one  side,  and  also  examined  the 
seals  stamped  by  Ihe  ball-footed  otter.  If  the  trapper 
moved  a  foot  in  advance,  he  too  did  the  same ;  if  one  was 
retraced,  he  also  retreated.  Whatever  movement  his 
master  made,  the  dog  replied  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment. 

"  A  pretty  cribber  of  trout,  ain't  he.  Button!"  said 
Striver  to  his  dog. 

Button  rose  frDm  his  squatting  posture,  doubtlessly 
ftt>m  gratification  at  the  compliment  of  being  addressed 
in  such  good  English,  and  replied,  by  wagging  the  short 
remains  of  his  tidl ;  which  reply,  being  interpreted,  sig- 
nified that  the  otter  wu  a  pretty  cribber  of  trout.  A 
hearty,  concluding  shake  implied  the  emphasis. 

Taking  all  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  fish  he  could  find 
with  him,  Striver  walked  leisurely  away.  The  terrier  ran 
close  to  his  heels  in  a  short  trot,  and  both  took  adirectroad, 
ftvm  the  bank  of  the  river  towards  the  HaU,  which  was 
just  visible  in  the  perspective.  But,  before  the  trapper 
and  his  companion  had  proceeded  many  yards,  a  large, 
round,  silver  watch  was  extracted  from  a  fob  of  tiie  siie 
of  a  coachman's  pocket,  and  the  course  of  time  gleaned 
from  its  white-&ced  dial. 

"  It's  twenty  minutes  to  five.  Button,"  said  Striver. 

Button  pricked  his  pointed  ears,  inclined  his  head 
sideways,  and  looked  as  if  he  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
the  report.  "  No  it  ain't,"  continued  his  master,  inspect- 
ing more  closely  the  specimen  of  a  primitive  watchmaker's 
handicraft ;  "  it's  twenty  minutes  p<ut  five,  Button.  My 
eyes  grows  worser  an'  worser  every  day." 

Button  put  his  ears  back  and  gave  a  slight  whimper, 
probably  meaning  to  say, "  I  know  that  as  well  as  you." 

"The  squire's  a  flower  that  don't  open  afore  six," 
added  Striver ;  "  so  well  finish  i^e  traps  before  we  go 
up  to  the  house." 

Button  acquiescingly  wagged  what  was  left  of  his  tail, 
and  followed  his  master,  who  turned  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  hall.  Their  way  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  river  towards  a  dark  wood,  looming  through  the  gray 
mist  in  the  distance.  A  long  row  of  willows  grew  upon 
the  bank,  and  drooped  their  branches  graeeftiUy  into  the 
babbling  stream.  Patches  of  green  sedges  reared  them- 
selves from  the  clear  water,  and  waved  their  flags  as  it 
gurgled  past.  Here  and  there,  a  splash  and  a  few  float- 
ing bubbles  showed  the  **  whereabout"  of  one  of  the 
finny  tribe. 
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Striyef  9  M  he  walked  slowly  along,  leaning  upon  hia 
^  spud,"  peered  occasionally  into  the  riyer  to  look  for  a 
fish.  At  laat  he  saw  a  large  pike  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  despoiler  was  motionless,  as  if  taking  a  nap 
after  his  depredations  of  the  night. 

^  Ah  1*'  exclaimed  the  trapper;  *'  we'll  set  a  night  line 
for  you,  my  fine  fellow — ^won't  we.  Button  t" 

But  Button  did  not  attend  to  the  proposal ;  a  yery 
rare  exception  to  his  established  rule.  All  his  senses 
were  occupied  at  the  moment  with  the  appearance  of  a 
water-rat  gliding  among  some  rushes. 

Here  occurs  a  long  and  animated  fight  with 
the  water-rat. 

^  You're  a  wonder,  Button,**  said  Striyer,  stroking  his 
dog's  neck.  **  If  there  was  a  house  of  parliament  where 
members  was  dogs,  you'd  be  the  speaker,  in  my  opinion," 
oontinued  he,  giying  him  at  the  same  time  an  encourag- 
ing smack  on  tiie  head,  which  prostrated  Button  on  the 
sod.  Button  knew  what  this  meant,  and  rose  from  the 
ground  prouder  than  oyer,  eleyating  his  want  of  tail  to 
the  highest  possible  degree,  and  tracking  his  master's 
footsteps  with  an  air  of  more  conceit  than  a  newly 
fledged  exquisite  displays  in  his  first  lounge  up  Regent 
Street,  or  a  young  equestrian,  when  first  he  displays  his 
horsemanship  in  the  presence  of  his  lady-loye. 

If  this  eulogium  was  passed  when  only  the  rat 
was  killed,  what  shall  be  said  of  Button's  combat 
-with  a  badger  ?  It  is  absolutely  Homeric.  Button, 
though,  at  the  dose  of  the  mortal  combat^  the  yic- 
tor,  is  terribly  mangled. 

*'  You'll  limp  for  life,"  said  the  trapper ;  "^  and  may  I 
be  flayed  aliye  if  I  wouldn't  prefer  being  lame  than  see- 
ing you  sot" 

Button,  notwithstanding  his  pain,  wagged  his  tail  at 
this  expressed  aiPection  from  his  master. 

**  Lie  there  till  I  take  up  the  sacks,"  said  Striyer, 
pulling  off  his  coat  and  spreading  it  on  the  ground  as  a 
bed  for  Button.  **  We  must  get  home  as  soon  as  we 
can,  to  dress  your  wounds,  poor  fellow." 

The  sacks  were  soon  taken  from  the  earths,  and  the 
body  of  the  badger  placed  in  one  of  them.  Throwing  it 
oyer  one  shoulder,  Striyer  lifted  Button  under  his  arm, 
and  took  his  way  homewards. 

**  Yon  must  haye  a  dip  in  the  riyer.  Button,  although 
it  is  cold,"  said  the  trapper,  as  Button's  blood  trickled 
down  his  fingers.  ''There's  nothing  like  a  running 
stream  for  a  flesh  wound."  Proceeding  towards  the 
bank  of  the  riyer,  which  was  not  faa  o€,  Striyer  eon- 
tinued  to  caress  and  talk  to  his  dog. 

**  111  haye  a  new  cap  made  of  this  warmint's  skin," 
said  he,  **  and  when  I  hear  'em  talk  of  dogs'  pluck.  But- 
ton, I'll  show  it  to  them,  and  relate  the  fight  you  had 
to-night,  my  boy.  Yon  were  a  wonder  from  your  in- 
fancy. I  recollect  you  bit  a  kitten's  tail  off  before  yon 
were  two  month's  old ;  and  when  the  old  woman  that 
owned  her  threw  you  into  a  pond  for  doing  it,  you  scram- 
bled out  again,  and  yapped  at  her  afterwards.  I  said 
then  you'd  be  a  wonder,  and  so  you  are." 

Coming  to  the  stream,  Striyer  picked  out  a  conyenient 
root,  and  layed  the  body  and  limbs  of  his  fayonrite.  In 
the  moonlit  water  Button  was  placed  with  as  much  gen- 
tleness as  if  he  had  been  a  tender  child.  His  sores  were 
cleaned,  and  from  his  sleek  skin  all  stains  of  gore  re- 
moyed.  With  a  feyered  tongue  he  lapped  the  clear 
water,  and  soon  became  much  reflreshed.  After  wiping 
him  with  his  handkerchief,  Striyer  wrapped  his  coat 
about  Button  to  shield  him  from  the  cold,  and  continued 
his  road  towards  home. 

The  huntsman's  wedding  was  to  he  celebrated 
on  Christmas  day.  The  squire  had  built  him  a 
oommodious  and  pretty  cottage,  and  furnished  it 
with  everything  useful  and  convenient^  which  he 
presented  to  Fanny.  The  young  ladies  supplied 
the  bride's  wardrobe,  and  Mr.  Wilmott  and  Titley 
loaded  the  hridegxoom  with  handsome  presents. 


''Gentlemen,  yon  are  too  kind  to  us,"  etaauMted 
William. 

Mr.  Bolton  drew  his  fingers  across  his  eyes  pathetical- 
ly, and  then  extracted  that  which  had  once  been*  black 
morocco  pooket-waUet,  of  capacious  siie,  from  his  coat^ 
pocket.  Years  of  constant  friction  had  worn  away  its 
external  beauties,  but  had  materially  added  to  its  intei^ 
nal  charms.  A  tiiick  roll  of  notes  was  puUed  from  its 
secret  depths,  and,  with  a  generous  glow  of  pride  epaik- 
ling  in  his  eyes,  Mr.  Bolton  handed  9ie  money  to  Faaay. 
saying,  his  old  woman  was  banker,  and,  from  the  way 
she  managed  the  exchequer,  he  thought  women  wcie  tie 
best  fund-holders. 

"  There's  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as  WiH's  for- 
tune," said  he,  "which  is  sufficient  for  a  pretty  start  ; 
and,  when  I  am  run  to  earth,  there  will  be  twice  as  mnA 
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more. 

Fanny  found  herself  seised  hold  of  immediately  after 
this  address,  and  her  frbce  tingled  for  some  miniitea  horn 
sundry  rough  and  very  ardent  kisses. 

"  That's  over,"  said  the  squire.  "  Now  for  some  nulled 
wine,  to  drink  a  merry  Christmas,  and  then  to  bed,  fn 
to-morrow  we  must  be  tnah  and  gay  as  laiks.'* 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  said  the  clergyman ;  '  I*ye  not 
added  my  mite." 

Two  volumes  neatly  bound,  were  taken  in  the  enrate't 
thin,  white  fingers,  and,  as  he  gave  one  to  eaoh,  s  bteatli- 
less  silence  ensued.  His  lips  moved,  bnt  no  soud 
escaped  them.  Short  was  the  blessing ;  but,  if  eyer  a 
whispered  prayer  was  wafted  to  Heaven,  tfcot  one  was 
heard  there. 

This  Christmas  eve  is  all  very  pretty ;  and  so  is 
the  wedding  day — 

A  thin  crust  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  jsat  permit- 
ting the  points  of  ihe  grass  to  peep  above  its  snx&ce,  u 
the  old  whipper-in  Btinde  from  his  cottage  door  toward* 
the  Hall.  A  keen  wind  nipped  lus  nose,  and  benumbed 
his  fingers,  each  step  crisping  under  his  tread,  as  he 
bustled  along.  Scarcely  a  cloud  was  yisible,  Imt  the  np 
of  ^e  sun  were  pale,  and  gave  little  wannth  to  the 
bleached  earth.  Myriiwls  of  sparkling  gems  danoed  aad 
Hashed  in  the  light.  Flocks  of  chilled  birds  eovered  tbe 
thorns,  and  pecked  the  red  berries  for  want  of  more 
dainty  fare.  The  robin  perched  himself  npon  tiie  leaf- 
less bough,  and  whistled  his  winter  song.  It  was  CSuist- 
mas  morning — a  bright,  cold,  bracing  day. 

"  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolton, "  here's  a  day  fer  Wm'i 
throw  oif.  All  things  in  season's  my  motto.  Hotweatbs 
for  hay-making ;  southerly  winds  and  clondy  skies  for 
fox-hunting ;  snow  and  frost  for  matrimony.  Hot  days 
don't  suit  the  con-nubiai  start.  They  put  the  parties 
out  of  condition." 

The  church  clock  had  just  stmck  tea,  when  the  heth 
rung  a  joyous  peal.  Far  away  in  the  dear,  frosty  air 
the  sounds  were  borne.  Through  wood  and  vale,  for 
and  wide,  the  merry  din  announoed  the  huntsman's  wed- 
ding. 

Along  the  path,  leading  from  the  ohureh  to  tlie  Hall 
returned  the  bridi^  party.  William  and  his  bride  walked 
in  advance,  followed  by  Kate  and  Agnes,  who,  by  ti»r 
own  desire,  acted  as  bridesmaids.  The  squire  and  Mr. 
Bolton  succeeded  them.  The  curate,  WHmott,  and  Tit- 
ley,  followed.  Then  came  thirty  of  the  squire's  frieads, 
who  regularly  joined  the  hounds,  all  dressed  in  searku 
and  equipped  for  the  chase.  The  rear  was  brongifat  sp 
by  Peter  Bumstead,  Jack  Tiggle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
domestics. 

'^Now  then,"  siud  the  squhOj  entering  thn  servants* 
hall, "  let  us  have  the  bowl." 

In  a  few  minutes  a  large,  old-foshioned  ddna  bowl 
was  brought  in  by  the  butler.  To  the  brim  it  was  filled 
with  spiced  wine,  which  sent  a  fragrant  steam  to  tht 
ceiling.  Roasted  apples  hissed  and  floated  in  tbs  capa- 
cious vessel,  and  a  large  ladle  was  buried  within  an  inch 
of  the  fawn-foot  handle  in  its  contents. 

"  Glasses  aU  round,"  ordered  the  sqnim.  'H«w  fill 
away,"  oontinued  he,  setting  the  exaai^,J 

In  a  short  period  all  were  ehaiged. 
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''Hen's  health,  hug  life,  and  hftppmees  to  William 
Bolton  and  his  pretty  wife,"  said  the  squire,  in  a  load 
YOioe,  and  emptying  his  goblet. 

The  toast  met  with  an  enthaslastio  reception.  Eaoh 
seemed  desiroiis  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  flings,  as 
th«  glass  to  friendship  was  raised  and  quaffed.  Rough 
bat  honest  grasps  were  exchanged)  hearts  beat  quick 
and  lights  and  not  one  in  that  merry  company  felt  a 
throb  of  envy,  Jealousy,  or  malice. 

A  few  hours  passed  gaily  enough,  when  the  dinner- 
bell  boomed  forth  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  prepared 
meal.  At  the  head  of  one  of  three  long  tables,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  its  substantial  dishes,  sat  the  squire. 
On  each  side  of  him  were  the  ladies ;  Wilmott  was  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  curate  and  his  friend  ntley  flank- 
ing him  right  and  left.  William  sat  at  the  head  of  an- 
other board,  haying  his  wife  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his 
fitther  on  the  other.  At  the  remaining  table  were  Peter, 
with  his  cTil  genius.  Jack  Tiggle,  cloee  to  his  side,  and 
old  StriTer  acting  as  Tice-president.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  hunt,  with  the  Soourfleld  tenantry,  were  seated  at 
the  squire's  table*  The  domestics  and  William's  inyited 
guests  placed  themselyes  as  it  suited  their  inclinations 
at  the  others. 

After  a  brief  but  suitable  blessing  from  the  curate,  off 
flew  the  bright  coTers,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  fra- 
grant steam  enveloped  the  companyyas  if  a  thick  fog  had 
suddenly  forced  itself  through  the  chinks  of  the  floor. 
Then  such  a  clatter  of  knives,  forks,  and  plates  rung 
through  the  hall !  Barons  of  beef  dwindled  from  their 
huge  dimensions,  like  snow  in  the  bright  sunshine; 
plump  capons  became  mere  shadows  cf  their  former 
greatnees ;  and  at  length  the  disappearance  of  haunches 
of  fat  venison,  pheasants,  hares,  turkeys,  with  some  large 
solid  plum-puddings,  announced  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast. 

The  choicest  wine  from  the  vast  cellars  was  brought 
in  by  the  gouty  butler.  Magnums  of  rosy  port,  faded 
ftrom  its  pristine  colour  by  time,  and  round  which  the 
spider  had  twined  his  clinging  web  in  days  long  past, 
were  dug  from  their  sawdust  grave.  Ifadeira,  bright  as 
keen  wit,  gurgled  from  the  disgorging  bottle,  and  bowls 
of  odoriferous  punch  stood  creaming  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. 

Ailer  the  squire  had  pledged  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany, and  many  a  loyal  and  patriotic  toast  had  been 
given,  *<  Clear  away  for  the  dance,"  said  he ;  **  heap 
mor«  logs  on  the  fire,  and  tune  up  your  fiddle,  Striver.'' 

In  a  few  moments  chairs  and  tables  were  stovred 
away,  and  Striver,  mounted  on  one  of  them  in  a  comer 
of  the  'room,  commenced  scraping  a  merry  tune.  On 
eaoh  side  ranged  the  company,  and,  with  the  light  step 
of  boyhood,  the  squire  led  off  the  country  dance  vrith  the 
bride.  Down  the  middle  and  up  again,  they  tripped  to 
the  inspiring  strain  from  Striver's  bow. 

To  Mr.  Bolton's  indescribable  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, Kate  challenged  him  to  dance  with  her.  Tom's 
eyes  glistened  as  his  graceftil  young  mistress  gave  him 
her  hand  to  join  in  the  **  fantastic  dance." 

*'  lining  and  vrinter,"  growled  Peter,  as  a  slight  pang 
of  envy  shot  through  his  breast. 

The  observation  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Bolton,  who, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  indignation  and  pride,  gave  a 
hazardous  flourish  to  lead  off  his  fair  partner  with,  and 
to  prove  the  springy  capacity  of  his  heels. 

*< Capital,  capital  I"  haUooed  the  squire,  delighted  to 
see  Tom's  successfol  attempt "  to  poise  in  air,  and  mea- 
sure \^  the  sound." 

Dance  after  dance,  and  reel  after  reel,  succeeded  each 
other,  till  at  length  fetigue  began  to  dispby  itself,  not 
only  In  the  vrearied  votaries  of  Terpsichore^  but  also  in 
old  Striver's  digits. 

«  Keep  it  up,"  cried  Tom.  **  For'ard,  for'ard :  we're 
not  run  into  yet." 

And  his  white  top-boots  skipped  up  and  down  vrith 
the  speed  of  a  much  younger  man,  as  he  set  in  a  quick 
reel  to  Fanny. 

**  But  I,"  said  Striver,  dropping  his  fiddle,  «  am  trap- 
ped with  Um  fere  pads." 


''Then  we're  checked,"  replied  Tom,  eoming  to  a 
stand. 

**  Check-mated,"  added  the  curate,  dwelling  upon  his 
fevourite  game. 

As  the  night  waned,  the  great  folks  withdrew ; 
and  merry  tales  were  told^  and  jolly  songs  were 
song;  and  Peter  Bnmstead,  in  prime  condition, 
was  helped  carefully  to  bed  by  his  ordinary  tor- 
mentor. Jack  Tiggle. 

Partridge  shooting,  coursing,  angling,  love-mak- 
ing, cross-purposes,  the  squire  s  visit  to  London, 
and  mysteries  growing  more  mysterious,  we  pass 
by,  to  reach  Peter  Bumstead's  charaoterbtic  court- 
ship of  Widow  Tiggle,  who  did  up  his  Sunday  and 
gala-day  shirts,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  hopeful 
Jack. 

The  two  ehimney-comets  of  Mrs.  Tiggle^s  apartment, 
which  served  for  ^  a  kitchen,  a  parlour,  and  all,"  were 
occupied  respectively  by  her  hopeAil  son  Jack,  and  his 
friend  Peter  Bumstead,  the  surly.  The  former  was  en- 
gaged in  twisting  some  waxed  thread  about  the  bleached 
bone  of  a  chicken,  yclept  the  ''merry  thought"  to  con- 
struct, for  his  own  special  amusement  and  creation,  an 
instrument  known  as  a  **  skip  jack."  The  latter  sat  with 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  knees,  and  looked  vacantly 
upon  the  industrious  fingers  of  his  companion.  A  thought- 
Ail  doud  hung  loweiingly  upon  the  gamekeeper's  brow, 
and  a  continued  restless  movement  of  his  hobnailed  boots 
upon  the  snow-white  hearth  showed  that  Peter's  feelings 
were  not  of  the  tranquil  order.  Now  and  then  he  cast 
an  oblique  glance  at  Mrs.  Tiggle,  who,  with  extraordi- 
nary care,  was  crimping  the  bosom-rufile  of  his  ftkvourite 
shirt.  The  good  dune's  red,  round,  healthy  face  glowed 
with  unusual  radiancy.  Upon  her  lips  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph played,  and,  as  she  knew  that  Peter's  impassioned 
gase  was  bent  upon  her,  a  gentle  sigh  heaved  from  her 
capacious  but  tender  bosom,  and  Bfrs.  Tiggle  softly  mur» 
mured  that  **  she  folt  she  didn't  know  how." 

**  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,"  ejaculated  Peter,  sud- 
denly rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  an  attitude 
worUiy  of  Demosthenes  himself,  ''I  can't  stand  it  no 
longer,"  he  repeated,  ''or  I  shall  bust." 

"What  I"  exclaimed  Jack. 

"Bust,"  replied  Peter,  firmly,  bringmg  his  heavy  fist 
with  a  crash  upon  the  trembling  table. 

"  Mr.  Bumstead,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle,  in  a  fkint  voice, 
"  you  put  me  all  in  a  twitter." 

"  And  me  in  a  devil  of  a  shake,"  added  Jack,  afVaid 
he  was  about  receiving  payment  for  an  old  score ;  "pray, 
what  have  I  done  now!"  inquired  he. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  John,"  replied  Peter,  in  such  an 
affectionate  tone  that  it  even  startled  himself. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  John,"  repeated  Jack,  with  his 
mouth  vdde  open,  and  lus  eyes  stretched  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  capacities.  He  had  never  before  been  so 
addressed  by  Mr.  Bumstead ;  and  the  change  alarmed 
him. 

"  No,"  continued  Peter,  "and,  if  you  had,  I  wouldn't 
lick  ye  now :  not  for  your  mother's  sake." 

Jack  was  confounded.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Bumstead 
for  an  explanation  of  this  sudden  change  which  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  his  actions,  and  a  slight  conception 
bubbled  in  Jack's  cerebrum  that  the  gamekeeper's  brain 
vras  not  entirely  free  from  the  thick  fiimes  of  strong  ale. 

Mrs.  Tiggle  folded  the  finished  shirt,  and  sighed  again. 

"Ah!"  responded  Peter.  He  tried  to  imitate  the 
sound ;  but  the  attempt  was  more  like  the  grunt  of  a 
discontented  pig,  than  the  echo  from  a  lone-worn  heart. 

A  pause  ensued.  Jack  still  continued  to  wonder,  and 
was  about  interrogating  for  the  cause  of  all  these  start- 
ling effiscts,  when,  after  some  unsuccessfhl  attempts, 
Peter's  courage  became  screvred  to  the  speaking  point. 

"How  would  you  relish  a  fiither,  my  dear  John!" 
inquired  he,  taking  the  labour-hardened  hands  of  Mrs. 
Tigi^  between  his  ovm,  and  blushing  the  oolour  of  a 
scraped  mangel^wnnle  root. 
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'*'  I  don't  want  no  fatherd,"  replied  Jack,  gloomily,  a 
sudden  light  breaking  through  the  misty  mystery.  **  I've 
had  one, haven't  It  No  one  wants  two  on  'em,  I  sup- 
pose," continued  he. 

"  The  nestling  hand  of  a  parent,"  said  Peter,  "is ^" 

"Anything  but  a  light  un,"  intermpted  Jack,  tapping 
his  shoulders  significantly. 

"  But  I  wasn't  a  parent  on  them  occasions,"  argued 
Peter. 
"  That's  a  fact,"  observed  Jack. 
"  Nor  you  a  son,"  said  Mr.  Bumstead. 
"  Very  true,"  added  Jack, "  particularly  when  I  soused 
you  at  tiie  otter  hunt." 

"Ah,  you  playful  rogue!"  replied  Peter,  lifting  his 
foot,  and  inflicting  the  slightest  possible  kick  upon  Mas- 
ter Tiggle's  extreme  rear. 

"  Well,  mother,"  observed  Jack,  **  what  do  you  say  to 
giving  me  another  father!" 

"£ia^/"  exclaimed  Peter,  placing  one  arm  round  the 
portly  waist  of  the  widow,  and  folding  the  other  to  his 
bosom.  "  Would  she  break  her  Bumstead's  heart! 
would  she  skin  his  tender  soul,  and  tree  it  like  a  trapped 
tom-cat ! — ^would  she  collar  a  doe  hare  in  April,  and 
strangle  her  like  a  blind  mongrel  pup ! — ^would  she  gaff 
a  spawning  salmon  1 — ^would  ^e  foot  a  pheasant's  nest ! 

— would  she " 

"No,  no,  no!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tiggle,  bathed  in 
melting  tears,  and  hiding  her  moistened  cheeks  in  her 
Bumstead's  waistcoat. 

"  I  knew  it,  my  cooing  wood-dove,"  rejoined  the  vie- 
torious  Peter,  snatching  a  kiss  from  the  willing  Mrs. 
Tiggle's  lips.  "  Cruelty,  thy  name  ain't  woman,"  poeti- 
cally remarked  the  excited  Bumstead,  concluding  the 
chaste  salute. 

" So  I  am  to  have  another  dad,  am  I!"  said  Jack. 
"  It's  a  wise  child,  I've  heard,  as  knows  his  own  father," 
continued  he ;  "  but,  when  a  chap  has  a  couple  on  'em 
to  pick  firom,  that  doubles  the  odds." 

"  Shake  hands  with  your  parent  that  is  to  be,"  said 
Mr.  Bumstead  in  an  uncertain  voice.  Something  ap- 
peared to  have  risen  suddenly  in  his  throat ;  he  was  be- 
coming visibly  affected  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  Honour  him,"  observed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  with  an  admoni- 
tory shake  of  her  head,  and  pointed  finger, "  that  your 

days  may  be  long  in  the  land " 

"  My  governor  ploughed,  and  mother  gleaned  in," 
said  Jack,  cutting  short  his  esteemed  parent's  lecture. 

"  So,  tip  us  your  fin,  dad  the  second." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  here  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle ;  when  the  door  swung 
open  upon  its  creaking  hinges,  and  exhibited  the  figure 
of  Mr.  Bolton  upon  the  threshold. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  was  Mrs.  Tiggle's  respeotfhl 
salutation,  as  she  bobbed  a  curtsey,  and  stood  with  ready 
hand  to  usher  her  guest  into  the  room. 

"  The  same  to  you,  marm,"  replied  Tom,  touching  his 
hat,  and  striding  into  the  apartment. 

Jack  rose  fhmi  his  chair,  and,  shaking  a  stuffed  cushion 
to  make  a  soft  seat,  invited  the  old  whipper-in  to  occupy  it. 
"  He'll  make  a  good  un  yet,"  said  Tom,  giving  Jack  a 
pull  of  the  ear ;  "  when  his  knawing  days  are  over." 

"How  do  you  find  yourself  this  evening  1"  inquired 
Peter. 

"  Gretting  more  coltish  every  hour,  I  believe,"  replied 
Tom.  "Nothing  but  weddings  now-a-days,  eh,  Mrs. 
Tiggle  I  Ah !  you  needn't  put  your  head  in  that  fiour 
poke — I  know  all  about  it." 
"  It's  settled,"  audibly  whispered  Peter.  ' 
"  Settled ! —  of  course  it 's  settled ! "  rejoined  Mr. 
Bolton.  "  I  am  settled— everything  is  settled.  I  shall 
dance  on  my  head  when  all  tiiese  events  come  off.  I 
feel  that  Time's  hour  glass  is  turned ;  the  old  codger  is 
running  the  sand  through  once  more  for  me.  I'm  no 
longer  the  old  whipper-in,  but  young  Tom  Bolton,  a 
harum-scarum,  random,  helter-skelter,  tearaway,  flya- 
way, dashing,  splashing,  rascal.  That's  what  /  am," 
concluded  he ;  but  when  he  would  have  done  so,  had  not 
his  wind  been  expended,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 


"  Now,  Mrs.  T."  resumed  Tom,  "when  ai«  foa  to  be 
christened  Mrs.  B.,eh!" 

"  Lor',  sir,"  repHed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  "how  absqpafcutcd 
you  make  a  body  feel,  to  be  sure  I" 

"  Absquat— what ! "  said  Mr.  Bolton ;  "  isn't  it  inta. 
ral  for  a  body  to  feel  a  sort  of  a  queer  aU-overidmesn 
the  eve  of  a  wedding,  I  should  like  to  know  1" 

"  In  course  it  is,"  replied  Peter ;  "  in  eonzsrit  is^Mr. 
Bolton.  I  feel  a  wonderful  mm  sort  of  a  tittilattoB  ia 
all  my  sinies." 

"  Sinews,  Peter,  sinews,"  observed  Mr.  Bottoa  wHiki 
patronizing  air. 

"  I  meant  sinews,"  rejoined  Peter, humbly; "we  wm 
just  coming  to  the  day,  sir,  when  you  knocked,"  cob- 
tinned  he. 

"  Then  it  isn't  flxed,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle, "  I  cant  ny  the  pie- 
cise  day  to-night." 

"Then  I'U  do  it  for  you,"  said  Tom.  "This  day 
month's  the  ticket.  It's  the  last  day  of  the  seaan,** 
continued  he,  with  an  elongated  visage.  "  The  tctj  \»A 
run  before  summer  has  darkened  the  sprouting  eon. 
Oh,  dear  me!"  sighed  the  old  whipper-in,  "it's  like 
going  to  a  ftineral.  One's  spirits  can't  rise  on  a  h]uk 
day,  and  what  day  so  blank  as  the  last  day  o*  the  sea- 
son ! — Not  one  in  the  almanack." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  out  of  eonditka  ob 
this  occasion,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

"  The  greater  the  drain,  the  more  necessary  the  anp- 
ply,"  rejoined  Tom  ;  "  if  a  man  is  down  upon  hti  hods, 
he  requires  more  stimulants,  than  if  he  wis  goim  it 
cheerily  on  his  daisy-trimmers." 

"Well!"  observed  Mrs.  Tiggle,  spreading  a  eoane, 
but  ivory-complexioned  cloth  upon  the  table ;  **  I  wobI 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  arrangement;  so  let  it  be 
this  day  month." 

"  Bravely  said,"  added  Tom,  and  rising  from  hia  re- 
cumbent attitude  in  the  easy  chair's  embrace,  he  pitlled 
from  his  pocket  a  large  square  ailk  handkerefaifl^  oA, 
after  wiping  his  lips  with  scrupulous  care,  with  s  mj 
grave  and  matter-of-course  expression  of  coQatcBaDce, 
he  seized  Mrs.  Tiggle  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  s  kod 
kiss  upon  her  fat  and  rosy  cheek. 

"  That 's  a  sauce  mother's  palate  hasnt  bees  tickled 
with  a  long  time,"  said  Jack. 

"  The  greater  relish,  then,"  replied  Tom,  screwisg  op 
his  lips,  as  if  they  had  enjoyed  a  luxury. 

A  dark  thunderish  appearance  hovered  ahont  Mr. 
Bumstead's  features  when  the  old  whippsr-in's  lipi 
smacked  together.  An  unusual  phosphoric  light  fiuhcd 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  as  if  enduring  the  uiiul- 
magnetic  influence  of  the  green-eyed  monster.  This  eitct 
was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Bolton,  who,  with  a  broad,  h««t 
laugh,  said — 

"  None  o'  your  bristles,  Peter.  These  feathers,"  pisb- 
ing  his  fingers  through  his  few  gray  hairs,  "aiv  toothii 
and  seared  for  that.  A  toothless  hound  doesa't  tnvcl 
far  for  a " 

"  Lady,"  interrupted  Peter,  anticipating  withfetf  tke 
sequel  of  Mr.  Bolton's  simile. 

Tom  smiled  at  the  gamekeeper's  suddenly  icqm'^ 
refinement. 

"  You're  right,"  rejoined  he ;  but  stiU  hell  bead 
his  shanks  to  one  o'  the  pack,  or  he  's  not  thonqgh- 
hred." 

During  this  discussion,  Mrs.  Tiggle  and  Jack  besed 
themselves  in  preparing  the  refreshments.  A  b^ 
fowl  was  almost  done  to  a  hiss  in  the  saaoepaa ;  sheed 
potatoes  crackled  and  snapped  in  a  f rying-pu ;  "*^ 
rashers  of  bacon  steamed  fragrantly  between  two  pwes; 
a  tin  pan  of  roasted  cheese  sent  forth  its  strons  ^^ 
reekii^  to  the  ceiling,  and  with  some  fencifBlly  sioalded 
fresh  butter,  Mrs.  Tiggle's  culinary  dispby  gavepmise 
of  no  ordinary  share  of  creatuze-confints  fer  Peters 
fhture  life.  , 

Jack  vanished  for  a  few  minutes,  bearing  in  his  hft^ 

a  large  empty  brown  jug ;  and,  upon  again  wMisai  f^ 
appearance,  it  was  frothed  to  the  brim  withfesahif*^ 
Then  his  mother  dived  into  a  deep  cupboard,  aid  fitn 
this  secret  depository  produced  a  blaok  bottle^  eoot*'*"^ 
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a  liquid  not  pnbiidy  swallowed  by  teetotalleny  bat  ad- 
ministered medieinally  in  private. 

A  look  of  pride  illumined  the  features  of  Mr.  Bam- 
Btead  as  he  gaxed  on  the  preliminaries ;  nor  was  this 
look  less  intense  from  the  spur  of  a  sharp  appetite. 

If  our  readers  cannot  relish  this  scene,  then 
much  of  the  very  marrow  of  the  Old  English  Gen- 
tleman is  lost  to  them ;  and  they  will  not  thank  us 
to  finish  it,  though  we  rather  imagine  ourselves  en- 
titled to  their  warmest  gratitude — 

The  old  Dutch  clock,  which  had  tick-tocked  for  thirty 
yean  'neath  Mrs.  Tiggle^s  hospitable  roof,  struck  the 
tenth  hour  before  the  remnants  of  the  sapper  were  aban- 
doned. 

**  There's  a  farour  I  would  ask/'  said  Peter,  throwing 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  his  appetite  being  more  than  sa- 
tiated. **  I'm  wonderful  bashftil,  and  always  was.  If, 
Mr.  Bolton,  you'd  just  mention  our  case  to  the  squire, 
instead  of  me,  it  would  be  a  mortal  respite,  I  can  tell 
ye." 

^  111  do  it,"  replied  Tom,  burying  his  nose  in  the  froth 
of  a  quart  of  ale. 

"And  I,  sir,"  said  Jack,  <<haTe  a—"  but  here  he 
paused. 

"  Take  a  pull  at  the  pot,  and  at  him  again,"  suggested 
the  old  whipper-in,  offering  Jack  the  foaming  beer.  **  Let 
your  note  be  ftill  and  deep  on  a  right  scent.  Never  hunt 
back,  but  hark  for'ard,  remember." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  recommenced  Jack,  **  if  you 
would  get  the  squire  to  let  me  be  under  you,  sir,  and 
learn  to  become  a  whipper-in,  I'd  worship  you,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, boots  and  all." 

Jack's  sincerity  was  portrayed  in  his  undisguised  en- 
thusiasm. Every  nerve  seemed  to  thrill  with  interest, 
as  he  expressed  his  desire. 

**  An  ounce  of  blood 's  worth  a  pound  of  bone,"  said 
Tom,  giving  Jack  a  thump  of  encouragement  between 
his  shoulders.  ^  There's  breedin'  here.  None  o'  your 
puddle  wish-wash  runs  in  these  veins,  but  clear,  out- 
and-out,  genuine  English  blood.  I  always  thought  so, 
Mrs.  Tiggle." 

The  mother  looked  with  pride  upon  the  object  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  praise,  and  Jack  blushed  for  the  fbrst  time  in 
his  life. 

'^  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy,"  continued  Tom. 
**  There,  from  this  hour,  you're  second  whip  to  the  Scour- 
field  hunt.  Ride  straight  to  hounds,  be  respectftd  to  the 
field,  keep  a  munle  on  your  tongue ;  but  when  ye  halloo, 
let  it  be  music  that'll  charm  the  angels.  None  o'  your 
thin,  penny-trumpet  squeaks  for  me.  Let  your  heart  be 
in  your  voice,  like  a  true  sportsman's,  fiill  of  ardour, 
strength,  and  manhood.  Striver's  cheer  was  always  like 
»  frog-eating  Frenchman's.  Listen  to  my  son  Will's — 
there's  a  peal.  A  Bolton  was  always  celebrated  for  his 
cheer,"  remarked  the  old  whipper-in,  with  a  sparide  of 
pride  flitting  in  his  eyes. 

"  111  do  nothing  but  what  you  tell  me,  sir,"  replied 
the  excited  Jack,  with  shadows  of  scarlet  coats,  black 
eaps,  and  leather  breeches,  dancing  in  his  heated  imagi- 
nation. 

We  must  follow  out  Jack's  promotion.  Next 
morning,  while  the  squire  was  conversing  merrily 
from  his  chamber-window  with  the  young  ladies, 
who  were  raUying  him  on  the  old  fashion  of  his 
night-cap,  he  exclaims^ 

^Nonsense,  ye  chatterers;  it  keeps  my  head  warm, 
and  that's  enough  for  me.  But,  bless  my  soul  I  what's 
ihist" 

The  squire's  expression  of  astonishment  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  Jack  Tiggle,  mounted  on  one  of  his 
old  favourite  horses,  coming  at  a  foot-pace  down  the 
park,  with  Mr.  Bolton  walking  by  his  side.  Jack  was 
dressed  in  a  neat,  scarlet  coat,  black  velvet  cap,  buck- 
skin-breeches and  top-boots.  A  white  cravat  was  tied 
very  neatly  round  fals  neck.  Tom  was  the  artUUf  and 
altogether  Jack  looked  the  very  essence  of  a  whipper-io. 


With  majestic  stateliness  they  l^rriVed  opposite  the 
squire,  who  cried  out — 

<"  Why,  Tom  1  what's  this  about,  eh  t" 

**  I'm  giving  him  a  lesson,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton ; 
**  and,  next  to  Will,  he's  the  likeliest  pupil  I've  ever 
seen  " 

**  Vou'U  spoU  him  if  yon  talk  in  that  way,**  said  WU- 
mott. 

**  Will  1 1"  responded  Tom,  significantly,  and  cracking 
the  thong  of  his  heavy  whip.  **  Sugar  and  flax  is  the 
stuff  for  the  young  uns.  Spoil  him,  indeed  I "  and  again 
the  lash  snapped  in  the  air. 

**  CsA  he  halloo  t"  inquired  the  squire. 

«  He  could,  sir,"  repUed  Mr.  Bolton ;  "^  bat  I  think  it's 
all  out  of  him  now;  isn't  it.  Jack  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  I'm  hoarser  than  an  old  rook,"  said  Jack, 
in  a  deep,  cracked  voice. 

**  He's  been  at  it  for  an  hour,"  observed  the  old  whip- 
per-in; **  and  his  lungs  must  be  tough  leather  to  stand 
that  as  well  as  they  have  1 " 

'^  Is  he  to  go  vrith  us  to-day  ?"  asked  the  squire* 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in.  '^  Next  Friday 
is  the  time  fixed.  And,  please  God,  hell  not  look  a 
tailor  among  us." 

^  As  you  please,  Tom,  as  you  please,"  said  the  squire. 

^  And  so  you  intend  he  should  take  your  place,  I  sap- 
pose,"  said  Agnes,  quiizing  the  old  whipper-in. 

**  Not  while  I  live,  miss,"  replied  Tom,  shaking  his 
head— **  not  while  I  live.  But  he  shall  be  ready  for  the 
emp^  saddle  when  I'm  earthed." 

<"  Don't  talk  in  that  Csshion,"  said  the  squire.  ^  When 
you're  run  down,  /  shall  want  breath  too,  I  know." 

That  time  was  more  nearly  at  hand  than  could 
have  been  anticipated ;  but  before  it  arrived,  the 
old  whipper-in  joyously  celebrated  the  birth-night 
of  his  son.  It  is  introduced  by  a  well-written  pas- 
sage of  pathetic  moralising  on  the  brevity  of  life-» 

It  vras  on  a  rough,  boisterous  night,  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  that  William's  cottage  contained  more  inmates 
than  were  ever  before  assembled  vrithin  its  walls  at  any 
one  time.  At  a  round-table  sat  Mr.  Bolton,  playing  "  all 
fours"  vrith  Mrs.  Tiggle,  while  the  attentive  Peter 
watched  her  cards  and  scored  the  board.  Most  of  the 
domestics  from  the  Hall,  vrith  William  and  Fanny,  were 
arranging  themselves  for  a  country  dance ;  wMle  the 
village  fiddler,  mounted  on  an  empty  fiour-tub  in  a  comer 
of  itie  room,  vras  tuning,  **  Singing  Sukey."  Striver  was 
placed  in  the  easy  chair  close  to  the  fire,  vrith  the  maimed 
Button  couched  upon  his  knees.  At  a  side-table,  Jack 
was  f^y  occupied  in  carving  slices  from  a  large  ham. 
Whether  his  knife  slipped  occasionally,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained vrith  any  degree  of  precision;  but  certain  it  is, 
tluit  now  and  then  a  tit-bit  of  lean,  of  convenient  pro- 
portions, fell  upon  the  dish,  and  was  no  sooner  there  than 
it  vras  conveyed  to  Jack's  epicurean  palate.  Gouty  Bob, 
the  butler,  was  mixing  some  potent  beverage  in  a  vride 
and  deep  china  bowL  From  time  to  time  he  sipped  a 
spoonftil  of  the  fragrant  drink,  and,  after  adding  a  lump 
or  two  of  sugar,  then,  giring  another  gentle  squeexe  of 
the  lemon,  and  popping  in  a  shaving  more  of  lime,  he 
smacked  his  lips,  and  patted  those 'regions  surgically  de- 
scribed as  abdominal. 

*"  IfU  do.  Jack,"  said  Bob. 

**  I  don't  believe  it,"  responded  Jack. 

Now,  if  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature  had 
suddenly  lifted  the  roof  from  Bob's  head,  and  exposed 
the  blinking,  twinkling  stars,  in  place  of  the  whitevrash- 
ed  ceiling.  Bob  could  not  have  evinced  greater  asto- 
nishment. To  doubt  the  quality  of  his  palate — ^it  was 
sacrilege  ;  to  question  his  opinion  of  punch — ^it  vras  fe- 
lony. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  butler  could  resolve  on 
what  steps  to  take  for  revenging  this  foul  affiront.  If  the 
punch-bowl  had  been  deep  enough,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  Jack  would  have  been  drowned  in  good  liquor,  as 
a  certain  royal  personage  was  treated  in  the  **  |^>od  old 
days,"  when  men  wore  swords  as  wasps  do  stings.  Bat, 
I  as  tUs  was  not  the  case,  Bob  determined  upon  a  jnor* 
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pleftsani  mod«  of  Tindioaling  hiB  honov.  Ffllini^  a  rcmnd 
fat*looking  glass  with  the  loused  oompositioiiyhe  offered 
it  to  Jack,  saying, 

<<  Drink  that  Lei  it  zMt  in  your  throat  ae  if  it  was  a 
mile  longr  and  then  oonfesi  yoniaelf  an  onbelieringy  mis- 
erable specimen  of  a  know-nothing." 

Jack  obeyed  the  instruetaonB  fkithlUly.  When  he  had 
done  BO,  with  a  very  equiTocal  expression  of  modesty,  he 
eyed  the  butler  shrewdly,  and  said,  **  Mr.  Bob,  I  am.** 

Bob  was  satisfied. 
.  The  fiddler  floorishedhis  bow;  all  were  ready,  and  off 
they  went,  to  as  merry  a  tune  ae  ew  was  seiaped  ftom 
catgut. 

**  Trip  it  lightly,"  said  Tom ;  "  well  join  ye  preie&tly. 
High,  low.  Jack,  and  the  game,  ma*am,"  eontmned  he, 
porting  the  score. 


On  the  white-sanded  floor  the  party  shuffled,  whirled, 
ind  8kipt»  with  light  heels  and  lighter  hearts.  A  new 
spring  was  given  to  the  dance,  when  the  old  whipper-in 
Joined  it.  He  twisted  his  heavy  partner  hoe  and  there ; 
between  the  filed  line  he  galloped  her  up  and  down, 
until  the  rubicund  oonntenanee  of  Mrs.  Tiggle  beeame  of 
the  melting  order. 

**  You're  out  of  wind,  ma'am,"  laid  Mr.  Bolton,  con- 
siderately. ^  And,  if  truth  must  be  told,  I'm  panting  a 
little." 

«  You'd  better  sit,  my  dear  Mrs.  T.,"  whispend  Peter, 
^  or  I  fear  youll  beoome  too  moist." 

«  Thank's,  Mr.  Bumstead,  I  will,"  repUed  BCn.  Tiggle, 
with  her  meet  winning  look  at  the  ennaied  gamekeeper. 

"  Don't,  pray  don't,"  said  Peter,  beeeediingly,  ^  or 
them  looks  '11  singe  me  into  ashes." 

Mrs.  Tiggle  sndled  at  the  compliment,  and  swallowed 
a  large  glass  of  punch  which  Peter  handed  to  her. 

The  inspiring  strains  ftom  the  fiddle  ceased,  while  all 
partook  of  Bob's  matchless  mixture.  From  Mr.  Bolton 
to  the  fiddler,  who  were  the  highest  and  the  most  humble 
there,  in  the  butler's  opinion,  he  regarded  each  as  the 
glass  was  taken  ftom  his  lips.  When  Tom  refilled  his 
goblet  immediately  after  emptying  it,  and  gave  his  ons- 
tomary  demonstrative  smack  of  satisfaction,  Bob  rubbed 
his  knees,  and  chuckled  with  delight 

"^  It's  as  rich  as  oU,  Mr.  Bolton,  isn't  it  1"  said  Bob. 
"  It  hangs  about  a  man's  mouth  like  honey  in  a  comb. 
A  man  couldn't  die  with  that  in  his  mouth,"  continued 
the  enthnsiastio  butler.  "  It  would  keep  Ids  body  and 
soul  togeUier  even  against  his  wilL" 

<<  Hush,  Bob,  hu£,"  replied  the  old  whipper>in,  re* 
provingly ;  **  we  mustn't  discuss  religious  snlgeets  here." 

Half  an  hour  had  just  elapeed,  and  most  appeared  to 
have  reoovered  firom  their  exertions,  when  WilUam  de- 
sired the  fiddler  to  stick  some  fresh  rosin  on  his  bow,  and 
strike  music  firom  the  tightened  string. 

"  Come,  Striver,"  said  the  young  huntsBun,  ''give  over 
nursing  Button,  and  join  us  in  a  iling." 

''.No,  William,  no,"  replied  the  trapper; '  my  dancing 

rs  are  over." 

You  won't  reftise  ae  as  a  partner,"  said  Fanny,  who 
wore  as  pretty  little  caps,  now  she  was  a  wilb,  as  pre- 
vioi}s  to  her  marriage--a  rule  not  invariably  adopted  by 
ladies  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 

"  A  corpse  would  do  his  best,  ma'am,  if  axed  by  you," 
replied  Striver,  displacing  Button  ttom  his  knees,  and 
joining  Idrs.  Bolton  in  the  dance. 

''There's  a  merry  set,"  said  Tom  to  Peter,  as  he 
watched  the  dance,  seated  in  a  snug  plaee  quite  out  of 
the  way,  with  some  very  substantial  and  exoelleni  viands 
placed  on  a  table  before  them. 

"  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  'em,'*  replied  the 
gamekeeper,  carving  a  lai^  slice  from  a  thick  round  of 
beet    "  I  could  look  at  'em  for  ever." 

It  is  questionable  to  which  Peter  alluded,  the  refresh- 
ments or  the  dancers;  but,  as  he  gased  only  upon  the 
beef  when  he  delivered  the  observation,  the  fbrmer  Mp* 
peared  to  be  the  engroesing  subject  to  which  he  referred. 

The  n^ght  was  tu  advanced  before  the  dance  was  de- 
serted. Between  the  gusts  of  the  boisterous  wind  which 
howled  outside,  a  few  strokes  from  the  ]iaU-«look  wei« 
hswdi  when  WiUian  snhi^ 
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'^  We  are  creeping  into  the  eariy  hons,  my  friesds; 
let  us  try  the  contents  of  my  wife's  larder  by  wsy  of  i 
wind-up." 

Again  the  ready  Bob  was  desired  to  fill  the  pnach- 
bowl.  Crowding  round  the  table,  the  guests  pftrtook  d 
the  good  cheer  provided.  Mr.  Bolton  hob-ui'-Bobbe4 
with  everybody ;  he  kissed  his  dao^ter-in-law,  ud 
threatened  Mrs.  Tiggle  with  a  similar  inflidaoB,  vlad 
caused  a  convulsive  twitehing  in  Peter's  foatsrm. 

"  Do  you  feel  stiff  in  the  joints,  Striver  I"  hiqaindMr. 
Bolton. 

"  No,  sir,"  repUed  the  trapper;  *  but  uhsdmui  It- 
chew." 

*<  WeU  said,"  rejoined  Tom.  «  FUl  a  buapsr;  ;«>• 
as  blithe  as  a  oodc-lark.  I  mean,  too,  that  bnpm 
should  be  filled  all  round,"  added  he. 

The  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim  ss  dirselad,  ud, 
as  the  old  whipper-in  roes,  voices  were  sileneed,  loi  lU 
noise  ceased. 

"  My  friends,"  commenced  Tom,  "^  this  is  ay  as 
WiU's  birthnight,  and  I  think  you'll  agrae  with  m,  i^ 
nights  of  our  uves  have  been  spent  more  agreeably.  Jut 
about  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  pulling  from  hit  fob  a 
thick  silver  watch,  and  gaiing  with  a  smUe  aponiti  did!, 
"  seven-an'-twenty  yean  ago  Will  was  hatdnd.  Wbes 
I  was  told  that  I  was  a  fhSier,a  warm  spark  Beeatd  u 
glow  internally,  never  felt  by  me  before,  and  froa  tint 
moment  it  has  never  been  extinguished.  Itaaybn 
been  the  glow-worm  spark  of  pride;  and  if  it  mi^aj 
friends,  the  cause  was  suflleient  for  tiie  elfoct,  for,  of  lU 
the  plump  fot  babies  lever  heard  of,  WiU  beat 'cnill 
to  shavings." 

Loud  applause  and  laughter  intenupted  Mr.  BoUai'i 
progress. 

*<  Silence  t  silenoe  1"  haUooed  Tom,  good-hsmiMifdlr 
waving  his  hand. 

" SUence  !"  roared  Jack,  seconding  Mr.  Bota'i  k- 
quest. 

"  He  was,  hideed,"  continued  the  old  whippsr^  M 
looked  at  his  legs  first,  when  he  was  prestotsd  to  ai 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bolton's  iaantl  pt- 
tiooats,  and  saw  at  once  Natura  had  blessed  bin  with 
well-shaped  shins  for  embracing  a  horse's  lOn.  *  Ht'i 
bom  to  ride  well,'  said  I  to  Striver  there,  who  ww  pl^ 
sent  at  the  time  ;  and  my  words  were  proved  tiw  W- 
fore  I  expected.  He  wasn't  four  year  old  wfan  thi 
squire  saw  the  young  care-nought  climb  upen  tbt  kick 
of  a  yearling,  and  ride  him  about  the  park  like  fiw  wiad, 
until  the  oolt  dropped  from  ezfaaaslion.  As  ii  dnty 
bound,  I  scolded  Will  for  doing  it;  but  nay  Ibewbl|iH 
if  I  didn't  foel  prouder  of  him  for  this  aet  than  BUM 

better  one  since  1  Like  all  young  follows  of  Uski^ 
—and  I  don't  disguise  it  from  his  vrif»-he  vwalittlo 
too  fond  of  courting  the  laosee;  but  it  was  bis  onlj  foi^ 
that  I  could  discover.  And,  although  I'm  bis  ftlber.  I 
say,  without  foar  of  contradiction,  a  better  saa,  takng 
him  all  in  all,  a  parent  was  never  bleat  with.  To  kin 
allowed  somebody  else  to  propose  the  toast  Vm  aboetto 
give  ye,  might,  perhaps,  have  heen  mors  in  aeeordaaee 
with  stiiBiecked  rules.  But,  as  «?  are  not  gofsiaoi  by 
any  such  vapourish  humbug,  I  beg  to  piepese  tbo  loaf 
lifo,  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  my  oon  WiU, 
the  squire's  huntsman.  May  he  have  maay  ittam « 
this  night!" 

Too  soon  came  the  kst  and  fatal  day  of  the  m- 
son.  The  sqaiie's  hnnting  attendaata^  bipi^  ^^ 
quadruped,  took  the  field  in  all  their  sple»iosi. 
Every  man  and  hound  was  great,  but  Tom  Boltos 
was  glorioufr— 

Tom's  fovourite  hound,  Trimbnsh,  stood,  as  vnk 
apart  from  his  follows,  and,  pressing  his  ksad  doiito 
Mr.  Bolton's  top-boots,  nttorsd  some  thiealoaiBg  £•«■ 
at  a  third  person  in  the  court  This  was  Jack  1^ 
equipped  firom  head  to  foot  for  the  chaBS)  aad  onl^ 
ing,for  the  first  time  in  his  lifo»  upon  the  mP?"^ 
duties  of  whipper-in.  Attentively  he  watobodtbofco^ 
man's  prooeedbgs,  and  kept  a  iHlliagsar  fonayw** 
&omhin« 
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*<  Trimbnsh,  TrimboB V  said  Mr.  Bolton,  reprotiDgly, 
<<  yoa  mast  be  friends  with  Jack.  Neyer  be  rusty  -with 
those  in  anthority,"  continued  the  old  whipper-in,  strok- 
ing the  hound's  proudly  bent  neok. 

'<  He  doesn't  relish  Jack's  fresh  bit  o'  pink,"  said  WU« 
liam. 

'*  No,"  responded  Mr.  Bolton:  "  he's  aware  that  some- 
thing's going  on  more  than  common." 

«  Open  that  door,  Jack,"  said  William. 

In  an  instant  the  command  ^wr  obeyed,  the  selected 
hounds  were  permitted  to  leare  the  kennel,  and,  heading 
the  well-trained  pack,  William  proceeded  with  them 
towards  the  Hall,  closely  followed  by  Tom  and  Jack, 
the  latter  mounted  on  a  fiery  chestnut,  which  he  managed 
with  much  skill  and  courage. 

"^  Handle  him  gently,"  said  Mr.  Bolton;  "^  he'll  soften 
down  in  a  miiaute  or  two." 

In  their  way  they  had  to  pass  Mn.  Tiggle's  cottage. 

Long  preyiouB  to  being  in  view,  the  proud  Mrs.  Tiggle 
stood  on  the  threshold,  shading  her  face  from  the  daz- 
sling  sunshine,  and  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  sight  of 
their  coming.  Peter  Bumstead  occupied  a  close  station 
by  her  side,  and  held  in  his  ezpansiye  hand  a  flagon  of  ale. 

''I  don't  see  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Tiggle; ''they're  a 
plaguy  long  time." 

<<  Calm  ye'r  hagitation,  my  dear  Mrs.  T— ,"  said  the 
gamekeeper ;  "  theyll  be  here  by-an'-by  " 

A  few  rustics,  in  long  smock-frocks,  stood  lolling 
against  the  palings  of  Mn.  Tiggle's  garden,  and  some 
round-faced  Tillage  children  were  sitting  on  the  bank 
opposite,  speaking  in  whispers  about  ''young  Mr.  Tiggle," 
as  they  now  termed  him. 

"  Here  they  be,"  said  a  fat,  chubby  boy,  turning  a 
summerset  in  the  road,  and  skipping  about  with  the  de- 
light of  an  escaped  kid. 

Mrs.  Tiggle's  heart  gave  an  extra  jump  at  this  piece 
of  intelligence,  and  sent  the  blood  scarlet  to  her  fore- 
head. 

The  hounds  came  trotting  in  a  group  gaily  down  the 
lane,  with  their  long  waving  tails  plumed  oyer  their 
backs.  Although  the  leader  in  the  run,  Trimbush  was 
always  the  last  hound  to  the  meet.  He  tiaTelled  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Bolton's  horse,  amd  acted  the  priyileged 
fiiTourite  to  the  letter. 

"  Grood  morning,"  said  William,  checking  his  horse. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle,  but  ganng 
only  upon  her  son.  If  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
had  been  present,  he  would  have  been  disregarded  by 
Mrs.  Tiggle. 

"  He  looks  like  business,  ma'am,  doesnH  he  t"  inquired 
Mr.  Bolton. 

"  Beautiful,  beautiftil  1"  exclaimed  the  gratified  mother, 
clasping  her  hands; "  he  looks  like  a  —  a  —  a  — — ." 

"  Heavenly  cherub  in  top-boots,"  said  Peter,  helping 
his  charmer  out,  and  offering  the  filled  flagon  to  Mr. 
Bolton. 

"  Here's  your  health,  ma'am,"  said  Tom;  and  all  your 
good  healths,  especially  yours,  Jack.  May  yon  do  credit 
to  yourself  and  to  me  to-day  I" 

Mr.  Bolton's  nose  was  buried  in  the  froth  for  a  long 
time,  and,  when  it  emerged,  a  noise  burst  from  his  lips 
resembling  tiiat  of  a  diver  lifting  his  head  above  water, 
after  three  minutes'  immersion.  William,  likewise,  ex- 
pressed his  good  wishes  for  Jack's  well-doing,  and  took 
a  draujB^t  of  Mrs.  Tiggle's  very  best  genuine  malt  and 
hops. 

Jack  peeped  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug  as  it  was  handed 
to  him  by  his  intended  father-in-law,  and,  saying  "  he 
thanked  them  all,"  quaffed  the  remainder  of  the  ale. 
With  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  and  the  exclama- 
tions of  delight  from  Mrs.  Tiggle,  the  hounds  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  the  meet. 

The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  were  sitting  in  their 
saddles  at  the  park  gates,  surrounded  by  a  very  large 
field  of  sportsmen,  when  the  paok  approached.  The  last 
day  of  thie  Scourfield  hunt  brought  numbers  ttom  a  great 
distance  at  the  close  of  each  season,  and  never  were  there 
more  out  than  on  this  occasion. 

"  Hen  eomes  my  seoond  whip>"  said  the  •qQirt>  laugh- 
ing. 


"  How  remarkably  well  he  looks  !**  added  Titley. 

"  He  cannot  be  under  better  hands,"  observed  Wil- 
mott; "old  Tom  will  soon  make  him  a  crack  spors- 
man." 

Jack  took  off  his  cap  as  he  rode  through  the  congre- 
gated sportsmen,  and  not  one  there  but  admired  the 
dashing  exterior  of  the  young  novice. 

"  Careless,  lass.  War'  horse,"  said  he,  giving  Careless 
a  taste  of  his  thong. 

Mr.  Bolton  looked  aside  at  the  squire,  and  nodded  his 
head  slightly  towards  his  pupil,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  he's 
up  to  it,  squire." 

"  Which  do  you  draw  first!"  faiquired  Wilmott. 

"  The  lawn  cover,  sir,"  replied  William. 

"  A  sure  find,"  said  the  squire. 

All  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  wood,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant 

'  "  These  thirty  acres  of  furze  will  puztle  them,  I  think," 
said  Wilmott. 

"  Not  if  we  happen  upon  one  of  the  right  sort,"  re- 
plied the  squire  ;  "  but,  if  he's  a  coward,  and  won't 
break,  they  will." 

The  huntsman  dashed  into  the  cover  with  the  pack, 
and  cheered  them  to  the  chase.  Through  the  thick  un- 
derwood they  threaded  their  way,  and  all  was  silent, 
when  a  hound  gave  a  loud  cry. 

"  Hark  to  Prattler,"  hallooed  William;  but  no  other 
responded  to  the  call. 

"  There's  no  certainty  with  Prattler,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in  ;  "he's  a  quick  hound;  but  no  relianoe  can 
be  placed  upon  him  in  cover." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  cheerfbl  sound  was 
heard  again.  At  length  Jack's  youthful  voice  made 
many  a  heart  beat  quick.  Musical  and  dear  it  peeled 
from  the  side  of  the  cover  where  he  was  stationed,  as  he 
saw  the  fbx  cross  a  ride,  making  towards  the  opposite 
end  f^m  which  the  hounds  were  hunting. 

"  Hoik,  halloo,  hoik,  halloo !"  shouted  the  old  whipper- 
in,  working  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  with 
pleasure  at  hearing  his  pupil's  voice. 

Away  came  the  wifiing  hounds  to  the  summons. 
Trimbush  flew  like  a  meteor  to  Tom's  voice,  and  chimed 
out  his  deep-toned  note  as  he  picked  up  the  scent  of  the 
skulking  fox.  In  his  rear  followed  his  noisy  companions, 
loading  the  air  with  their  merry  cries. 

"  Hold  hard.  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Bolton:  "keep  your  eve 
for'ard  to  the  left."  '         ' 

The  old  whipper-in  had  Just  given  this  iiyunction, 
when  sly  reynard  leaped  ttom  the  cover  at  the  spot  he 
had  pointed  out,  and  sped  away  at  a  rattling  pace. 

"  Tally-ho,  tally-ho,  tally-ho  1"  sung  Jack. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  observed  Mr.  Bolton,  lift- 
ing his  cap,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  his  view 
halloo. 

William  shot  past  with  a  bunch  of  tail  hounds,  and 
laying  them  on,  in  a  moment  all  were  together,  and 
away  they  went  at  a  pace  to  outstrip  the  wind. 

"  lucre's  no  waiting  time  to-day,"  said  the  squire, 
spurring  his  horse  over  a  fallow. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  smile;  "but  there's  a 
good  many  here  who'll  wait  before  long." 

Over  a  light  grass  country  the  hounds  flew  at  a  racing 
pace.  The  enclosures  were  large  ;  but,  when  a  leap 
was  to  be  taken,  it  was  "  a  yawner,"  as  Mr.  Bolton  de- 
scribed it.  Jack  rode  a  little  in  advance  of  his  mentor, 
and  was  second  in  the  hunt  to  William. 

«  How  well  that  boy  rides  1"  said  Titley. 

"  He  does,  indeed,"  replied  Wilmott ;  "  I  saw  him 
take  a  tremendous  jump  just  now,  like  an  experienced 
jockey." 

"  It's  in  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  overhearing  the 
observation; "  he  oouldn'thelp  it,  if  he  tried.  But  we're 
coming  to  one  that'll  try  his  nerves  now,  I  see." 

The  leap  which  stretched  itself  before  them  was  a 
wide  deep  ditch,  with  a  precipitous  bank  of  five  feet,  and 
a  high  rail  fence,  standing  four  yards  fVom  the  bank. 

William  just  cleared  the  rasper;  but  his  horse  knuckled 
upon  his  knees  as  he  oame  to  the  ground,  and  almost 
unseated  his  rider. 

"  Touch  and  go,"  said  Mr.  Bolton. 
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William  turned  )na  head  to  see  who  would  dare  the 
hold  attempt. 

Now  it  was  Jack's  turn.  With  compressed  lips,  and 
determination  fixed  in  eyery  feature,  he  approached  the 
fence.  His  impatient  horse  tried  to  rush  at  it,  hut  he  held 
him  with  a  steady  hand,  and,  as  he  showed  symptoms  of 
swerving  on  the  hiink,  Jack's  new  spurs  were  lanced 
into  his  sides,  and  he  flew  over  with  the  lightness  of  a 
hird. 

**  BeautifhUy  done !"  exclaimed  Tom,  preparing  to 
have ''a  go"  at  it 

Steadily  his  old  experienced  hunter  stretched  out  his 
long  neck,  and  gathered  himself  for  the  mighty  spring; 
hut,  as  he  took  it,  the  horse  slipped,  and  fell  head  over 
heels  into  the  ditdi,  sending  the  old  whipper-in  into  the 
air  like  a  shuttlecock.  Down  he  plumped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hunk,  into  a  convenient  quagmire. 

**  Are  you  hurt  1"  asked  the  squire,  pulling  up  his 
horse. 

**  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Tom,  rising,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  rein. 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  1"  asked  Wilmott,  who,  with 
Titley  and  several  others,  came  to  a  stand-still. 

^  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  ride  on  !"  said  the  old 
whipper-in,  eneigetically,  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  remounting.  '^  I'm  not  even  scratched,"  continued 
he;  ^  and  if  I,  or  even  the  king  of  England,  was  killed, 
you  shouldn't  stop.  For'ard,  for'ard,"  hallooed  Tom 
again  urging  his  horse  to  the  jump. 

With  much  care  the  foiled  horse  prepared  for  his  se- 
cond venture.  With  flashing  eye  he  measured  the  dia- 
tanoe,  and  stretched  each  nerve  and  sinew  as  he  rose 
from  the  earth.  ^  Over  I"  cheered  Tom,  lifting  his  whip- 
hand,  and  landing  safely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rail. 

We  cannot  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  field 
on  this  eventful  day.  It  is  enough  that  the  old 
whipper-in  was  fatally  stricken,  though  not  until 
he  had  performed  wonders.  He  had  found  in  Trim- 
hush  a  second  Merryman,  and  he  had  presented 
the  hmsh  to  the  regenerated  Titley,  ere  he  dropped 
from  his  horse,  to  ^e  dismay  and  deep  grief  of  all 
present.  He  would  not  permit  any  ^  physic-mer- 
chant" to  he  sent  for,  and  contemplated  his  ap- 
proaching end  like  a  sylvan  philosopher— 

"  I  tell  you,  squire,  and  all  of  ye,  that  my  run  is  over; 
and  it  has  heen  a  long  and  merry  one." 

^  Don't  think  so,"  said  the  squire,  with  tears  swim- 
ming in  his  eyes;  **  yonll  he  better  soon." 

^No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in,  shaking  his 
head  and  looking  towards  the  west  at  the  setting  sun, 
as  he  threw  his  long  burmshed  shadows  upon  the  earth. 
*^  I  shall  never  see  him  set  again,"  continued  he. 

**  What  shaU  I  do  1"  asked  WiUiam,  mudh  distressed. 

^  Bear  the  separation  like  a  man.  Will,"  replied  his 
&ther;  ^  and,  when  I  am  gone,  let  no  whining  regret 
remain  vrith  you  for  a  <Uy.  A  Bolton,"  continued 
the  old  whipper-in,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  again, 
«  mustn't  act  a  soft  part  long." 

^  We  had  better  get  him  home  as  soon  as  possible," 
said  Titley. 

"^  Yes,"  added  Wihnotlft  ^  for  I  fear  the  attack  is  as 
serious  as  poor  Tom  thinks  it  to  be." 

^  I  can  ride  vrith  a  little  support,"  said  the  old  whip- 
per-in, ^  if  you'll  bind  this  handkerchief  round  my  beat- 
ing temples." 

The  squire  dipped  the  handkerchief  in  the  water,  and 
twisted  it  tightly  round  as  desired. 

**  We'll  lift  you  on  the  saddle,  Tom,"  said  he ;  ^  and 
111  hold  yon  on  one  side,  while  William  shall  on  the 
other." 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in. 

Slowly,  and  with  much  care,  they  lifted  him  on  his 
horse,  and  turned  his  head  towa^rds  home. 

With  measured  tread,  the  moumftil  party  made  in  the 
direction  of  Scourfield  Hall.  Jack  led  the  pack  a  few 
yards  before  them;  but  Trimbnsh  kept  close  to  the  old 
whipper-in.    The  hound  seemed  to  comprehend  that 


something  had  occurred  to  his  much-loved  master.  Oe- 
casionally,  he  gazed  in  his  &ee,  and  uttered  a  pitifol 
cry,  and  tried  to  gain  his  attention  by  erery  means  is 
his  power.  At  length  he  succeeded.  The  old  irhipper- 
in  saw  the  sorrow  of  his  favourite,  and  looking  at  him 
fondly,  said, — 

**  Poor  Trimbnsh !  there's  no  try  back  here.  We  must 
go  when  called  for,  Trimbnsh." 

The  novel  is  not  nearly  concluded,  nor  are  any 
of  the  mysteries  cleared  up,  yet,  properly  speaking, 
the  leading  interest  closes  w^ith  the  death  of  Tom 
Bolton.  The  squire  visits  him  by  day-dawn  next 
morning — 

^  Go,  Will,  and  bring  Trimbnsh  here,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in,  **  I'm  childish  enough  to  wish  for  him.  And, 
while  you  are  gone  to  the  kennel,  tell  Fanny  that  I  woold 
be  alone  with  the  squire." 

William  left  to  obey  his  father's  behest,  and  the  oU 
whipper-in,  taking  his  master's  hand,  looked  earnestly 
in  his  face,  and  said — 

^A  man  who  disguises  the  truth  fhim  himself,  is 
worse  than  a  fool,  sir.  And,  if  he  permits  others  to 
blindfold  him,  there's  no  excuse  for  his  foUy.  I  know 
my  hour  has  almost  come,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  near, 
mysterious  change.  To  attempt  to  persuade  me  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  is  useless;  and,  instead  of  unavail- 
ing endearouni  to  avoid  the  slmft  of  death,  I  vnll  sptni 
my  brief  allotted  time  in  preparing  for  it.** 

The  squire  sobbed  audibly. 

**  Ah,  sir,"  continued  Tom;  **  tis  hard,  very  hard,  for 
good  old  friends  to  part.  But  part  they  must.  The 
father  from  the  son,  the  husband  from  the  vrife,  the  child 
from  its  mother — all  are  doomed  to  sepaimte." 

The  old  whipper-in  paused  to  recover  strength,  and 
then  continued,  while  the  squire  wept  in  silence. 

^  I  made  my  own  will  ten  years  ago,"  said  the  old 
whipper-in  smiling.  ^  Through  your  liberality,  sir,  Will 
is  left  something  handsome.  My  whip,  spars,  and  pnadi- 
bowl,  squire,  I've  left  to  you.  The  fox-head  drinkiag- 
cup  is  for  Miss  Kate,  God  bless  her  !  And  yonll  find, 
sir,  for  I've  been  bold  enough  to  make  you  my  exeeator, 
none  have  been  forgotten  in  Tom  Bolton's  last  wiU  and 
testament." 

He  rested,  and  seemed  distressed  for  breatii.  His 
squire  buried  his  fkce  in  his  hands,  to  conceal  his  grief, 
and  was  almost  overcome  as  the  old  whipper-in  pro- 
ceeded. 

^  My  fhneral  is  what  I  vrished  to  speak  to  yon  ahovt, 
alone,  sir.  It  would  break  poor  Will  uid  Fanny's 
hearts  to  hear  me  mention  it.  Let  my  earth  be  made 
on  the  comer  of  the  path  as  you  enter  the  ehnieh,  under 
the  old  yew-tree.  It's  a  cool,  shady  spot  in  smouMr, 
and  in  winter  it's  always  green.  There  let  me  be  car- 
ried, with  my  boots,  cap,  and  coat,  upon  my  coflfai ;  and 
it  will  be  as  well  if  my  whip  and  spurs  are  added. 
Many  a  Bolton's  been  buried  with  these  hoaonra,*  aid 
the  old  whipper-in  proudly. 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  continned — 

**  No  long,  dingy,  undertaker's  cloaks  most  be  there. 
Let  each  man  be  dressed  in  pink  at  Tom  Bohon's  earth- 
ing; and,  instead  of  white  fkces  and  ireak  tears,  let  all 
give  a  ^  woo-hoop  !'  as  I'm  lovrered  beneath  the  tini^  that 
the  woods  shall  ring  again  vrith  it  If  WiU  ooold  wiad 
a  wort,  I  should  be  better  pleased;  but  I  fear,  poor  boy, 
he  won't  be  able.  The  crack-honnds — ^ihoee  ire  bd»d 
yesterday,  Sur — ^I  should  like  to  be  led  by  Ja^  a  short 
distance  before  me;  and  if  Trimbuah  should  want  to  go 
by  the  side  of  those  who  carry  me,  I  hope  hell  be  per^ 
mitted." 

The  old  whipper-in  sank  gently  back  upon  his  pOlew 
as  he  concluded  his  instructions.  A  ghastly  paleiw—  bad 
spread  itself  over  his  countenance,  and  the  sqaire  started 
up  with  the  apprehension  that  he  was  dying,  when  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  hand  which  he  setnd  aflwued  him 
it  was  but  temporary  exhaustion. 

*^  Not  yet,  squire,  not  yet,"  whispered  he. 

**  Would  you  like  to  see  the  doctor  agamr  asked  Ae 
squire. 
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^  Not  for  the  world,  sir,"  replied  the  old  whipper-in. 
'*  I  wouldn't  have  him  in  this  chamber  again  for  the 
world.  Faugh!  the  cuckoo  humbug!"  exclaimed  he, 
with  an  expression  of  as  much  disgust  as  his  strength 
would  allow. 

^  But  you  must  see  my  friend  the  curate,"  said  the 
squire. 

**  Well,  sir,  for  respectability's  sake,  I  will,"  replied 
the  old  whipper-in.  But  you  know  I've  my  own  parti- 
cular notions  concerning  religion.  I'm  not  what  may  be 
called  a  thorough-bred  Christian." 

**  A  better  one  doesn't  breathe,"  responded  his  mas- 
ter. 

**  You're  good  enough  to  say  so,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old 
whipper-in.  ^  But  I  don't  think  the  minister  would  give 
me  such  a  character." 

"  Your  character,  Tom,"  said  the  squire,  ^  when  you 
quit  my  service,  will  get  you  a  plsfice  aloft." 

"  Wherever  it  may  be,"  replied  Tom,  **  I  hope  we  may 
be  together  some  day."  « 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  added  the  squire. 

We  wonder  in  what  English  hunting  county 
Squire  Soourfield's  estates  may  lie.  Mr.  Mills, 
we  notice,  dedicates  his  novel  to  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. We  shall  close  our  specimens  with  poor 
Tom's  funeral,  which  winds  up  the  sporting  scenes ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work,  sinks  into  that 
ordinary  style  which  pleases,  or  is  imagined  to 
please,  novel  readers  ;  tiiough  we  can  assure  novel 
writers  that,  when  a  Squire  Scourfield  and  his  de- 
pendents are  presented  in  this  manner  to  their 
customers,  the  most  romantic  readers  can  relish 
them. 

It  was  a  week  from  the  day  of  the  old  whipper-in's 
death  that  Jack  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  in  his  mother's 
cottage,  with  deep  sorrow  portrayed  in  his  thoughtful 
features.  He  rested  his  head  upon  one  hand,  while  the 
other  grasped  a  wooden  spoon,  in  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk  standing  before  him.  But  none  was  lifted  to  his 
lips,  and  he  seemed  lost  in  a  deep  reverie.  Mrs.  Tiggle 
sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  before  the  expiring  em- 
bers on  the  hearth,  and  held  the  comer  of  her  checked 
apron  to  her  watery  eyes. 

^  Take  something,  John,  dear,"  said  she,  upon  seeing 
the  unusual  circumstance  of  Jack's  hesitation  in  com- 
mencing his  morning  meal. 

**  Youll  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  it  if  you 
don't,"  continued  Mrs.  Tiggle,  with  a  stifled  sob  at  the 
conclusion. 

Jack  heeded  not  the  request,  but  remained  gazing  at 
the  spoon  vacantly.  He  vras  dressed  in  his  new  livery, 
and  his  cap  and  whip  were  placed  on  a  chair  by  his 
side. 

The  momingwas beautiful.  The  glad  sunshine  streamed 
upon  field  and  flood,  and  the  air,  smelling  of  sweet  flowers, 
was  filled  with  the  songs  of  the  wild  birds.  The  noisy 
cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  they  wheeled  round  the  aged 
oaks,  mingled  with  them,  and  Nature  looked  decked  as 
for  a  holiday. 

No  one  in  the  village,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hall, 
would  labour  to-day.  The  ploughshare  remained  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  the  harrow  courted  not  its  sur&ce. 
The  shepherd  unfolded  the  flock ;  but  no  snatch  of  an 
old  ballad  came  from  his  lips;  neither  did  his  shrill 
whistle  sound  in  the  breeze.  Children  spoke  in  whispers 
to  each  other,  and  looked  as  if  they  ought  not  to  play. 
Sturdy  rustics  stood  idling  in  the  lane ;  but  no  rude 
story  caused  a  boisterous  laugh  among  them;  each 
spoke  to  the  other  seriously,  and  all  wore  an  expression 
of  sadness.    Their  hearts  were  heavy. 

A  shadow  was  cast  upon  the  floor  of  tho  cottage, 
which  roused  Jack  from  his  thoughtful  mood.  The 
**  event"  was  the  arrival  of  Peter  Bumstead.  The  game- 
keeper's face  was  white  and  long,  and  he  moved  his  head 
mournfully  as  he  shook  hands  with  Jack,  and  saluted  his 
mother.    He  had  on  a  new  black  velveteen  shooting- 


jacket,  snow-white  knee  breeches,  and  a  pair  of  bright 
leather  leggings. 

^  You  look  very  nice  and  handsome-like,"  said  Mrs. 
Tiggle.  ^  I  wish  the  occasion  was  a  happier  one,"  con- 
cluded the  good  dame,  again  applying  the  comer  of  her 
spotted  apron  to  the  unshed  tears  that  were  swimming  in 
her  eyes. 

^  Ah,  Mrs.  T. !"  exclaimed  the  gamekeeper  with  a 
groan  deep  and  loud, "  these  are  my  wedding  garments. 
I  never  thought  they  would  be  mounted  for  the  first 
time  at  a  funeral." 

**  As  our  good  parson  says,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Tiggle, 
'^  ^  an  all-wise  power  interferes  even  in  the  fall  of  a 
swallow's  nest.'  How  fortunate  it  was  we  put  off  our 
marriage !  Only  to  think  if  we  had  been  miade  one  on 
the  day  named  1" 

^  Dreadful  wouldn't  express  it,"  said  Peter.  ^  As  long 
as  we  lived,  our  wedding-day  would  have  been  a  melan- 
choly anniversary." 

Jack  sighed  deeply 

The  church-bell  tolled.  Its  sad  tone  vibrated  on  many 
an  ear.  The  same  sound  boomed  fkr  and  wide,  as  it  had 
sent  from  its  muffled  tongue  in  years  faded  from  recol- 
lection. The  old  man  heard  that  time-wom  bell  when 
his  mother  was  lowered  into  the  humble  grave— the 
mound  now  sunk  almost  level  with  the  earth ;  and  as  it 
was  now  echoed  in  his  heart,  a  tear  of  fond  remembrance 
fell.  The  widow  listens  to  the  mournful  note.  Again  it 
dies  upon  the  breeze.  Long,  long  since  she  heard  it 
tremble  in  the  air,  for  one  who  plighted  his  heart  to  hers 
in  days  gone  by.  Memory  recalls  the  happy  hours  of 
her  youth.  Once  more  she  treads  the  daisied  path  with 
him  she  loved.  Again  his  love-tale  is  breaUied  into  her 
willing  ear.  The  old  bell  sounds  again  in  his  moss- 
grown  tower.  The  widow  weeps — she  is  alone  and 
friendless. 

Poor  Jack  could  not  contain  his  grief  in  silence  any 
longer.  Thrice  the  bell  strack,  when  he  sprung  from  his 
chair,  and  hurried  from  the  room  to  give  vent  to  the 
swollen  sorrow  in  his  heart. 

*'  Poor  John !"  exclaimed  Peter;  "he's  wholly  done 
brown." 

**  He  is,  indeed,"  added  Mn.  Tiggle.  "I  don't  know 
how  he'll  get  through,  poor  chap." 

*^  I'll  watch  him  with  a  father's  tenderness,"  said 
the  gamekeeper ;  ''  and  all  the  oomibrt  I  can  give  him  I 
wiU." 

<*  I  know  it,  dear  Bumstead,"  replied  Mrs.  Tiggle. 
"  You'll  make  a  good  parent  to  him." 

''  And  to  some  more  I  hope,"  rejoined  Peter. 

**  For  shame,  sir,  added  Mrs.  Tiggle,  turning  aside  her 
head,  and  looking  on  the  floor  for  a  pin. 

Slowly  a  gentleman,  mounted,  and  dressed  in  scarlet, 
now  passed  the  cottage  door.  Then  anotiier  followed, 
and  after  him  a  group  of  three  came. 

'<  They're  on  their  way  to  the  Hall,  I  see,"  said 
Peter. 

"  Do  they  meet  there!"  inquired  Mrs.  Tiggle. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  gamekeeper.  **  It  was 
the  squire's  orders  that  all  was  to  be  got  ready  there 
first." 

Jack  reappeared,  and,  taking  his  cap  and  whip,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  road  to  the  kenneL 

"  Stop,  John,  stop,"  said  his  mother,  as  he  hurried 
away  without  saying  a  word.  ^  Yon  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  first." 

But  her  son  only  waved  his  hand  backwards  in  reftisal, 
and  continued  his  way  towards  the  kennel.  One  by 
one  he  selected  the  same  hounds  that  hunted  on  the 
day  the  old  whipper-in  joined  them  for  the  last  time, 
and,  keeping  them  close  to  Ids  heels,  he  led  the  pack  on 
to  the  lawn. 

A  curtain  was  drawn  before  each  gothic  window  of 
the  old  mansion,  and  all  was  quiet  vrithin  its  walls. 
The  domestics  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  rooms,  and 
scarcely  more  sounds  were  heard  than  if  the  whole  were 
deserted. 

The  hounds,  under  the  superintendence  of  Jack,  were 
assembled  before  the  porch,  as  the  hall  clock  strack 
nine,  together  with  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  habit  of 
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hunting  regnlariy  with  the  squire.  All  were  talking  of 
the  merits  of  the  old  whipper-in,  the  reminisoenoes  of 
the  fan  he  occasioned,  his  eccentricities,  and  the  dashing 
runs  they  had  had  with  him.  At  length  the  squire 
emeiged,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  Wtlmott  and  Titley. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  squire,  lifting  his  hat  as  all 
saluted  him,  '^  we'll  proceed  to  poor  Tom's  cottage,  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  him  for  the  last  time  in  his  peace- 
Ail  sleep  can  do  so.*' 

According  to  the  old  whipper-in's  request,  all  were 
equipped  for  the  chase.  From  head  to  foot  not  a  thing 
was  wanting. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  had  taken  a  parting  look 
at  Tom  Bolton,  the  whipper-in — as  the  squire  truly  said, 
**  in  his  pea^eftil  sleep  f*  for  there  was  a  calmness  spread 
oyer  his  features  like  that  of  a  slumbering  infimt,  as  he 
lay  wrapped  ia  the  arms  of  death.  No  distorted  muscle 
was  there  to  show  the  desperate  struggle  between  life 
and  death ;  but  a  placid  smile  was  fixed  in  the  stiflfbned 
lips,  and  told  that  the  old  whipper-in  died  as  he  had 
llyed — ^in  peace. 

William  for  some  time  was  inconsolable.  His  master, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Fanny,  at  length  re- 
stored his  self-possession ;  and,  when  the  procession  was 
ready  to  move,  he  displayed  his  sincere  grief  silently. 

The  arrangement  was  to  the  letter  as  the  old  whipper- 
in  directed.  Before  the  coffin  Jack  conducted  all  the 
fiiTonrite  hounds,  exoept  Trimbush,  who  whined  rest- 
lessly by  the  side  of  the  bearers.  Then  came  the  body, 
borne  by  Peter  Bumstead,  Striyer,  and  two  strong  yeo- 
men. Upon  the  sweeping  pall  Tom's  cap,  coat,  whip, 
and  spurs  were  placed.  Immediately  following  him  was 
his  son.  The  squire,  Wilmott,  and  Titley  came  after 
him ;  two  by  two  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred,  followed ;  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  was  a  crowd  of  rustics  and  children. 

As  they  passed  the  Hall,  Kate  and  Agnes  peeped  from 
a  window  at  the  ftineral.  Their  eyes  rested  but  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  array ;  tears  came  to  them,  and  both  wept 
long  for  the  old  whipper-in. 

Round  a  deep  grave,  under  the  dark  green  yew-tree, 
all  stood  in  silence,  while  the  curate  read  the  burial-ser- 
vice. The  hounds  were  kept  a  little  back  until  it  was 
concluded,  when,  at  a  sign  from  the  squire.  Jack  brought 
them  to  the  side  of  the  grave. 

**  Can  yon  wind  a  mort,  William  t"  said  the  squire. 

The  huntsman  took  his  slung  horn,  and  tried — ^but  the 
first  note  was  the  last.  Letting  it  fall  from  his  lips,  he 
shook  his  head  and  replied,  **  I  can't  do  it,  sir." 

**  Then,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  the  squire,  ^  well  give 
poor  Tom  the  last  halloo.    Take  the  time  from  me." 

In  a  wide  circle  they  stood  round  the  grave.  The 
hounds  with  Jack  were  in  the  middle,  when  a  si- 
multaneous **  Woo-hoop !"  fburst  from  every  tongue. 
For  miles  that  sound  was  heard.  Yale  and  hill  rung 
with  the  echoing  shout.  From  wood  to  wood  the  tat- 
tling wind  carried  the  halloo,  till  all  Nature  seemed  to 
join  in  the  pealing  cry.  On,  on,  it  went,  till  it  died  on 
the  ear  fkr  away. 

So  ended  the  last  seene  of  Tom  Bolton,  the  old  whip- 
per-in. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  year  we  find  the 
old  trapper  and  his  beloved  companion  in  the  fol- 
lowing position  :— 

With  a  yawn,  Striver  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture, 
under  the  pollard  tree,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

*^  We  can't  stand  work,  Button,  as  we  used,"  said  he. 
"  No,  no.  Old  age  has  crept  upon  us,  hasn't  it  Button  1" 

Button  stretched  himself  upon  the  grass,  and,  after 


treating  himself  with  a  refreshing  mil,  deigned  to  give  a 
reply  by  drooping  his  tail  and  shaiking  his  head. 

*'  Ah !"  rejoined  his  master,  ^  very  true.  It  has,  in- 
deed. But  never  care,  we  have  had  our  day,  and  thae 
must  be  a  settling  to  every  reckoning.  Button." 

The  old  trapper  stooped  and  groaned,  as  he  gathered 
up  his  spade. 

^  Across  the  loins  I  feel  it  meet,"  oontinned  he.  *  I 
don't  know  your  weak  point,  but  I  expect  the  lorn  ef 
those  teeth  is  the  one  that  troubles  you  the  most." 

Button  whined. 

'^  So  I  thought,"  obeerved  Btriver ;  ^'it^  a  pity  a  fel- 
low of  your  pluck  should  be  without  grinders  Bst 
they're  worn  out.  Button,  so  it's  no  use  grombling." 

While  the  trapper  vras  speaking,  his  attention  wwb  at- 
tracted to  the  flight  of  a  heron  above  his  head.  The 
lanky  bird  was  poised  high  in  air,  and  a  speck  was  just 
visible  hovering  about  him. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  sport  I  love  to  see,"  si^d  Striver, 
^  altSiough  I'd  rather  have  that  hawk's  head  imder  my 
heeL" 

At  this  moment  the  brawny  figure  of  Peter  enciged 
flrom  the  side  of  a  copse  hard  by.  A  gun  was  in  his  h^ad, 
and  he  strode  with  giant  steps  towards  Striver,  who^ 
seeing  him  approach,  pointed  to  the  warring  birds.  Us 
keeper  nodded,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger  for  Striver 
to  meet  him. 

"  Let's  hide  ourselves  here,"  said  Peter,  getting  behind 
a  tree  ;  **  I  may  get  a  fly  at  that  chap  in  a  minute  or 
two." 

The  hawk  was  now  above  the  head  of  hie  pt«7,  wWa 
down  he  stooped,  like  an  arrow  at  his  victim.  Bat  tke 
crafty  heron  slanted,  and  escaped  the  blow.  In  a  gncs- 
ful  bend  the  falcon  wheeled  fh>m  his  rapid  descent^  and 
mounted  again  after  the  fleeing  bird. 

We  cannot  follow  every  minute  eyolution  in  tins 
aerial  combat,  which  ie  dramatically  painted.  It 
is  enough  that  Peter  at  length  marks  down  the 
falcon,  and  the  stricken  heron  is  permitted  to  re- 
cover itself  and  soar  away  homeward,  what  Striver 
remarks—* 

"  Yonder 's  Mr.  John  Tiggle ;  I  snppoee  he's  foaig  te 
the  kennel." 

*<  No  doubt,"  replied  Peter,  "  for  I  saw  his  mate,  the 
huntsman,  go  that  way  just  now." 

They  say  it's  a  bouncing  boy  Mrs.  B.*s  got,' 
Striver. 

^  My  wife  told  me  a  regular  clipper,  and  she 
nurse,  you  know,"  replied  the  keeper.  **  It's  the  ii 
of  his  poor  grandfather,  she  says,"  continued  he. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  Striver. 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  old  Tom's  queer  ^ 
saming  religion,"  said  Peter,  with  an  air  of  sol 

"  What  of  them !"  asked  Striver. 

^  He  might  be  right,  you  know ;  there's  no  teUii^** 
replied  the  keeper. 

'<  WeU,  and  if  he  wasl"  said  the  tn^per. 

'^  Why,  then,  who  can  say  the  young  wfaippsr^  imS 
the  old  one  in  a  fresh  mould  l"  replied  Peter,  (telihe- 
rately. 

We  have  not,  as  we  have  noticed,  touched  npoA 
the  mere  novel,  nor  even  hinted  at  the  plot.  It 
also  b  connected  with  sporting,  though  of  another 
species*  Yet  the  racy  specimens  we  haTe  given 
will,  we  imagine,  beur  out  the  high  praise  which 
we  consider  due  to  The  Old  EngUA 
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EyKRTBOST  laments  class  schisms ;  and  the  way- 
wardness of  working-men  is  just  now  the  farourite 
theme  of  well-fed  philanthropy.  The  cnre  seems, 
to  us  almost  as  far  ofPas  ever,  though  the  disease 
is  daily  greater.  Even  the  most  disinterested  and 
hopefal  efforts  at  amendment  are  thwarted  hy  the 
untoward  ignorance  of  the  men  of  the  masses. 
The  fault  lies  entirely  with  the  more  enlightened. 
Our  best  meaning  Reformers,  and  our  most  zeal- 
ous pacifiers,  start,  it  is  true,  in  the  enterprise  of 
conciliation  with  an  exuberance  of  beautiful  bene- 
volence ;  but  it  is  far  too  often  wanting  in  stamina : 
it  breaks  down  at  the  first  or  second  rough  repulse. 
Our  middle-class  philanthropists  appear,  generaUy, 
unmindful  of  the  truth,  that  their  want  of  success 
is  an  evidence  of  the  need  for  and  utility  of  their 
exertions ;  that  what  unnerves  their  efforts  is  pre- 
cisely what  ought  to  strengthen  and  stimulate 
them.  The  working-classes  meet  advances  with 
repulse,  simply  because  advances  are  too  rarely 
made.  They  have  been  left  so  long  to  gangrene  in 
grievance,  and  grow  sulky  in  neglect,  that  they 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  slow  to  understand 
and  embrace  kindness — ^kindness,  moreover,  ten- 
dered by  the  class  with  whom  they  have  grown  up 
in  antagonism.  It  is  provoking,  perhaps,  to  have 
one's  olive  branches  repelled  as  rods  in  disguise : 
patriots  are  not  unnaturally  disconcerted  at  be- 
ing received  as  traitors.  But  is  it  unnatural  that  so 
it  should  be  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise? Ten  years  are  scarcely  passed  since  the 
working-classes  were  appealed  to,  fondled,  courted, 
cajoled,  banqueted,  harangued,  flattered,  used, — and 
duped.  All  Whig  aristocracy  went  down  on  its 
knees  to  working-class  power,  and  petitioned  ac- 
ceptance as  its  champion.  Working-class  power 
complied,  and  has  been  diddled  ever  since :  at 
least  it  thinks  so,  and  the  effect  lb  the  same  ;  and, 
according  to  all  human  nature  on  record,  or  expe- 
rience, that  effect  is  an  unqualified,  hearty,  stub- 
bom,  dogged  distrust  of  idl  men  and  parties  be- 
longing, or  bearing  resemblance,  to  the  betrayers. 
There  b  a  ten  years'  accumulation  of  distrust  in 
workmen.  Our  sins  against  them  have  been  grave 
and  manifold.  So  long  as  we  could  use  them  to 
our  purposes,  we  evoked  their  passions.  We  ex- 
cited a  lust  for  power  by  the  bait  of  reform,  and 
left  it,  inflamed  by  disappointment  and  undis- 
ciplined by  intelligence,  at  the  mercy  of  every 
agent  of  mischief  and  anarchy.  We  have  sowed  the 
wind  and  are  reaping  the  whirlwind,  untempered 
by  any  care  of  ours  to  curb  its  force  or  to  guide 
its  power. 

We  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  riveri 
Whose  waves  we  have  tainted  with  death. 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells. 
And  around  ns  it  foams,  and  rages,  and  swells. 

The  working-class  mind  is  a  chaos  of  doubt  and 
darkness.    The  depth  of  distrust,  and  the  obstinacy 


of  error,  will  not  lightly  yield  even  to  the  sincerest 
efforts  of  enlightened  compassion.  Nor  are  these 
natural  obstacles  alone  to  be  surmounted.  There 
are  vicious  men,  of  no  small  mental  power,  whose 
interests  lie,  or  seem  to  lie,  in  the  confict  of  classes; 
and  to  whose  leadership  the  repulsion  of  respecta- 
bility is  vital.    It  is  their  vocation  to  dissever. 

We  do  not  enlarge  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
mischief,  to  alarm,  but  to  incite  the  perseverance 
of  peace-makers,  by  showing  why  success  is  neces- 
sarily distant,  why  effort  ought  to  be  redoubled, 
and  why  benevolence  must  not  be  disheartened. 
The  kindly  influences  will  prevail,  but  they  must 
be  continuous  and  long-suffering.  Repulse  upon 
repulse  must  be  borne  and  accepted  as  an  evidence 
of  the  deficiency,  and  not  of  the  uselessness  of 
exertion. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  Leeds  last  month  to 
rally  the  workmen  there  under  one  standard.  Mr, 
J.  G.  Marshall  presided.  He  is  a  millionaire  mill- 
owner,  a  man  aristocratically  allied,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  laigest  factory  in  the  world.  Never- 
theless a  heartier  sympathy  exists  not  than  his 
with  working-men,  or  a  more  cordial  advocacy  of 
the  liberties  of  labour.  He  was  aided  by  Colonel 
Thompson,  Hamer  Stansfeld,  and  others  anxious 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  industry,  in  that  appeal 
for  union — an  union  between  labour  and  capital. 
We  need  not  stop  to  say,  that  untU  that  union  be 
effected,  we  shall  in  vain  assail  the  ascendancy  of 
misrule,  based  just  now  on  the  division  of  its  foes. 
The  proposal  was  twofold :  hearty  effort,  on  our 
part,  for  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  whole 
people  in  Parliament ;  and,  on  theirs,  oo5peration 
in  opposing  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
working-dasses  by  means  of  the  Com  Laws,  To 
this  overture,  no  argument  could  induce  them  to 
accede ;  the  usual  clap-traps  of  the  Chartist  ora- 
tors were  resorted  to,  and  tiie  Chartbt  amendment 
was  carried. 

We  regret  that  so  fair  an  offer  of  fellowship 
from  the  employing  to  the  employed  classes  should 
have  met  with  so  little  success  ;^  but  we  are  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  good  spirit  which  dictated  the 
attempt,  remained  unabated  by  failure,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, according  to  the  report  of  The  Leeds  Times, 
in  his  concluding  speech,  remarked : — **  1  am 
willing  to  admit  that  in  many  cases,  and  I  most 
deeply  regret  it,  the  higher  classes,  both  what  you 
term  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  loom,  have  not  treated  the  people  in 
the  manner  which  they  deserve  to  be.  ( Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  They  have  imputed  to  the  people  base  mo- 
tives which  they  did  not  deserve.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  then,  my  ^ends,  is  it  the  part  of  reasonable 
men  to  copy  their  vices  ?  (Cheers.)  Would  it  not 
be  acting  a  far  nobler  part,  and  would  it  not  be 
far  more  becoming  your  real  strength,  if  you  (the 
working-men)  would  prove  to  the   mill-owners 
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and  to  the  aristocracy^  that  you  can  set  them  a 
better  example  ?  (  Cheers.)  I  do  not  at  all  adyise 
you  to  trust  them  in  a  foolish  manner,  and  without 
any  securities.  What  I  complain  of,  or  rather 
what  I  regret — for  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  see 
the  result  of  this  meeting — is,  that  you  openly  de- 
clare an  unqualified  distrust.  That  I  do  believe, 
in  my  conscience,  is  unfounded.  I  am  convinced 
in^my  conscience,  that  you  have  been  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm.  I  can  sympathize  with  that  en- 
thusiasm, I  can  go  a  long  way  with  you :  but  be  not 
so^far  led  away  by  it,  as  to  commit  the  worst  of  all 
errors,  that  of  doing  wrong  yourselves.  (Cheers.) 
Keep  yourselves  in  the  righti  intellectually  and 
morally.  Set  an  example  to  the  higher  classes,  how 
they  should  treat  you.  Offer  to  meet  them : — why 
should  you  not?  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Sup- 
pose we  should  meet  you  on  fair  terms,  will  you  be 
any  worse  off  than  you  are  now?  The  greatest 
weakness  of  aU  classes  of  men,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  is,  that  they  have  not  faith  in  what  is 
right.     (Cheers.)" 

Principle  so  righteous  and  spirit  so  conciliatory 
and  just  as  this,  will  make  huge  inroads  into 
Chartism,  and  powerfully  dissipate  distrust  It 
has  been  too  little  the  practice  of  mill-owners  to 
meet  and  confer  with  workmen  :  it  has  been  still 
less  customary  to  address  them  in  kindness  and 
sympathy,  the  moment  after  overtures  of  fellowship 
were  repelled.  There  is  a  Christianity  in  this 
which  will  tell.  Compare  it  with  the  terms  in 
which  a  Whig  paper  of  note  alluded  to  similar 
waywardness  of  hot-headed  Chartists  at  Manches- 
ter. **  They  are  a  Ruffian  party,  against  whom  all 
sections  of  Reformers  must  unite."  It  needed  not 
the  capital  R,  to  make  the  ugly  word  ruffian  more 
signally  offensive.  "  A  Ruffian  party" !  they  are 
rough  it  is  true  ;  and  they  go  wrong,  very  wrong, 
but  they  are  likewise — and  Whigs  should  not  for- 
get it — ^they  are  ignorant  also,  and  Whiggeiy  has 
had  ten  years  ascendancy — at  first  with  great 
power,  and  boundless  means  and  opportunity  for 
educating  ;  and  yet  where  are  the  acts  then  done 
by  them  to  remove  that  ignorance,  which  still  re- 
mains a  fitter  reproach  to  them  than  Chartists  ? 
If  poor,  suffering,  blind,  misled  men  are  "  ruffian," 
what  are  they  who  with  all  light,  and  all  power, 
and  all  profession  of  the  duty  of  enlightenment 
have  yet  left  darkness,  and  caused  the  ruffianism  ? 
**  If,"  says  the  Whig  print,  "  they  could  but  pro- 
ceed as  they  have  been  sJlowed  to  go  on,  they 
would  establish  an  irresponsible  power  over  assem- 
blages of  the  people,  compared  with  which  the 
dragoons  of  the  old  Tory  government,  nominally 
responsible  at  least,  were  preferable.  Their  in- 
strument of  liberty  is  the  greatest  tyranny  prin- 
ciple," &c  We  are  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  the  calling  of  names  is  not  a  corrective  of 
error.  To  call  men,  whom  we  have  ourselves  kept 
in  ignorance,  and  made  foolish,  *  tyrants,  dragoons, 
or  ruffians,'  seems  the  best  possible  mode  of  ex- 
citing passion,  darkening  the  dawn  of  reason,  and 
rendering  improvement  hopeless.  Immediately  be- 
neath this  udbippily  conceived  rebuke,  we  observe 
a  letter,  denouncing,  in  terms  of  no  measured  seve- 
rity, the  conduct  of  Journals,  guilty  of  stimu- 


lating a  bloody  war  between  this  country  and 
America,  severing  the  sympathies  and  ties  which 
^  common  origin,  language,  religion,  laws,  and 
freedom,"  have  established  between  us.  Charity, 
it  strikes  us,  though  excellent  abroad,  begins  at 
home  :  at  any  rate,  it  were  desirable  that  th«  sense 
of  sympathy  which  dictates  so  just  a  feeling  to- 
wards our  American  relatives,  be  at  least  as  keen 
towards  our  brethren  here  ;  and  at  least  as  sealous 
of  the  concord  between  claves  whose  interests  are 
common,  and  whose  origin,  country,  and  weJfu^ 
are  identical.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Chartist 
feelings  as  those  of  a  clique.  Professed  Chartists 
may  be  a  limited  body,  but  the  errors  and  the 
wants  which  fraternize  with  Chartism  are  leviathan 
in  breadth  and  depth.  A  victory — so  it  was  weakly 
called — was  obtained  by  the  more  sensible  over  the 
less  rational  portion  of  a  public  meeting  at  Man- 
chester. The  result  was  the  defeat,  to  any  useful 
purpose,  of  a  subsequent  anti-com-law  meeting. 
This  all  evidences  a  depth  of  disafiecdon  which 
requires  patient  scrutiny  and  humane  treatment ; 
in  short,  the  exercise  of  the  mightiest  powers  whidi 
man  wields, — ^those  of  kindness,  and  charity,  and 
activity  of  benevolence.  To  these  powers  eviU 
have  yielded  which  cell  and  sword,  rack  and  scaf- 
fold could  not  cure. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  but  one  root  to  the 
errors  and  evils  of  working-class  waywardness. 
The  want  of  faith  in  every  other  class.  It  is  that 
which  distances  thpm  from  instruction ;  which 
enchains  them  to  the  leaders  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  mislead,  and  whose  credentials  consist  in  their 
abuse  of  all  other  orders  of  society.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  these  men  to  feed  the  spirit  of  antagonism, 
for  their  power  would  end  with  the  hostility  whidi 
dissevers  their  followers  from  a  better  guidance  and 
a  truer  wisdom.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  a  great 
show  of  truth,  that  if  the  Radical  party  were  to  be^ 
come  Chartists,  and  men  like  the  Mar^alls,  were  to 
adopt  the  five  points — the  O'Connors  and  O'Briens 
would  go  further  still,  and  establish  a  cause  of 
disunion.  We  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
this  belief ;  we  are  at  least  confident  that  neither 
then  nor  now  could  they  maintain  the  severance  ^d 
the  two  classes,  were  it  not  for  the  disunion  in  feel- 
ing subsisting  between  them — a  disunion  perflous 
as  well  as  pernicious,  for  on  it  is  based  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy  of  monopoly,  and  the  powers  of 
misgovernment. 

The  working-classes  must  be  appeased,  and  in 
order  to  this  they  must  be  approached  and  human- 
ized. Their  affections  must  be  gained,  for  their 
averseness  bars  access  to  their  minds.  We  know 
of  few  cases  where  these  means  have  been  tried ; 
but  we  know  of  none  where  they  have  fiuled. 

An  instance  occurs  to  us  in  a  northern  oountv, 
where  the  employers  of  a  mining  population  hare 
adopted  a  complete  system  of  moral  and  physical 
elevation.  They  have  opened  schools  both  in  the 
evenings  of  the  week-days,  and  on  Sundays,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children.  They  have  a  large 
room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  connected  with  th^ 
own  house.  This  room  serves  also,  on  certain  days, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men,  and  also  for  re- 
creation.   Chess,  dominoes,  the  reading  of  period!  • 
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calsy  and  music,  are  among  the  chief  of  these  amuse- 
ments.  The  latter  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
ivhole  system.  Several  even  of  the  young  men 
and  women*  who  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring 
collieries  are  proficients  in  singing.  Members  of 
the  family  themselves  instruct  them.  Concerts 
are  occasionally  given,  at  which  they  take  their 
parts,  along  with  some  of  the  first  chorus  singers  of 
the  county.  A  horticultural  society  b  also  estab- 
lished. Prizes  are  given  thrice  every  year  at  an 
exhibition :  this  tends  to  create  a  love  of  horticul- 
ture ;  and  the  habit  of  gardening  in  great  measure 
acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  alehouse.  A  play- 
ground has  been  likewise  opened  ;  and  this  operates 
most  favourably  in  a  similar  manner,  as  well  as  by 
affording  ahealthful  muscular  exercise.  This  system 
is  kept  alive  by  the  personal  intermixture  of  the 
family  themselves.  They  do  not  hold  their  work- 
people at  arm's  length,  but  fraternize  and  sympa- 
thize witli  them,  just  as  if  they  were  their  fellow- 
beings  ;— a  solecism  which  monopolists  will  deride, 
but  which  those,  who  know  the  real  interests  of  so- 
ciety, will  hail  as  the  only  true  means  of  securing 
them. 

To  Mr.  Greg  of  Ashton  high  praise  is  due,  for 
setting  a  similar  example. 

Rich  results  have  attended  both  these  efforts. 
Repellent  roughnesses  have  been  probably  encoun- 
tered ;  but  these  seem  to  have  shown,  to  those  who 
were  seeking  to  soften,  how  great  the  duty  of  per- 
severance. Certainly  the  success  has  been  great, 
and  a  really  civilized  population  is  growing  out  of 
a  very  few  years'  culture,  promising  a  far  richer 
harvest  in  prospect,  and,  in  both  cases,  from  a 
rugged  soil. 

We  have  thus  exhibited  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  cure,  and  the  only  cure,  for  the  existing  gan- 
grene preying  on  the  vitals  of  society ;  for  such  is 
the  evil  of  a  disaffected  working-class.  The  two 
elements  of  a  nation  are  dissevered.  *  Labour  and 
capital  are  antagonist. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that,  in  towns,  this 
disunion  is  most  rife.  From  towns  have  the  liber- 
ties of  England  sprung.  Intelligence,  the  bulwark 
of  freedom,  arises  there  ;  and  by  towns  must  those 
rights  be  maintained.  In  the  social  communion 
and  interchange  of  thought,  and  in  the  power  of 
oiganized  action,  towns  are  the  natural  nurseries 
of  liberty  and  light.  It  is  essential  that,  being 
sources  of  weal  or  woe,  they  should  be  carefully 
tended.    As  respects  the  care  of  the  employed  by 


the  employing  classes,  they  are  less  so,  perhaps, 
than  in  many  villages,  where  a  more  patriarchal 
^mpath^y  though  not  an  availing  system  of  ituiruc- 
tian,  often  prevails.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed hy  a  manufacturer  seems  to  deter  his  exer- 
tions. It  ought  to  stimulate  them.  We  should 
gladly  see  ^me  system  for  rendering  the  means  of 
education  compulsory  on  employers  and  parents, 
if  it  cannot  be  done  as  an  act  of  duty.  But  there 
is  more  required  than  mere  education :  it  is  the 
evidence  of  real  sympathy  with  the  labourer,  and 
of  interest  in  his  moral  weUbeing,  which  will  prove 
the  only  agent  j,adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting feud,  and  the  fallacies  and  national  mischief 
it  engenders.  Without  it,  the  working-classes  will 
generally  prove  averse  to  listen,  and  slow  to  be 
convinced.  Manifest  evidence  of  kind  feeling  to- 
wards them  will  'alone  give  them  faith  in  honest 
instructors,  or  gain  their  ear  to  sound  truths* 

On  machinery,  for  example,  it  is  essential  that 
instructors  as  to  its  real  effects  on  labour  hi^ve  the 
confidence  of  those  they  teach.  It  is  an  error 
vitally  mischievou»*-the  belief  of  many  of  the 
working-classes  that  machinery  injures  them.  It 
b  one  which  it  is  difiicult  to  remove ;  for  the  out- 
ward facts  often  Cbnfirm  the  prejudice  entertained 
against  machinery :  whilst  incendiary  orators  and 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  madder  portion  of  the  Tories, 
diligently  diffuse :and  abet  the  blunder.* 

To  obtain  the  imion  of  the  people  against  mono- 
poly, we  need  more  information  and  intelligence 
as  to  their  true  interest,  among  the  masses.  To 
obtain  this  information  and  intelligence,  there  is 
wanting  faith  in  educated  teachers  ;  to  this  faith 
there  is  wanting  a  kindly  persevering  Christian 
and  personal  care  and  tendence  of  the  humbler  by 
the  educated,  and  esp^ially  by  the  employing 
classes. 


*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  a  Lecture, 
entitled,  *^  Monopoly  and  Machinery,*'  has  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Stansfeld  of  Leeds,  and  printed  in  a  cheap  form. 
It  is  exactly  an  instance  of  the  efforts  we  desire  to  see 
nniversally  and  continuonsly  made  to  uproot  working- 
class  errors  by  plain  facts  and  lucid  reasoning.  A  smiSl 
pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Com  and  Wages,*'  by  R.  N.  B., 
published  by  Mr.  Boone,  of  Bond  Street,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  production  essentially  needed  to 
the  due  explanation  of  the  great  principles  which  govern 
the  working  condition,  and  connect  it  inseparably  with 
every  other  branch  of  industrial  interest.  This  luu  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  more  plainly  as  well  as  logically  done 
than  in  the  tract  to  which  we  allude. 


ADVENT-HYMN. 

{Bringi  mir  J^ut  der  Edlen  Bd>en, — Gnuiiif  Aia.)  * 


Lo,  he  comes ! — Messiah  neareth, 

Jesus  comes ; 
Not  with  pomp  the  God  appeareth — 

Meek  he  comes. 


^  *  The  words  of  Arndt,  which  are  eommonly  Bunf  to  this 
air  is  Oemumy,  are  Bacchanalian ;  bat  those  who  havo  fre- 
ouented  the  meetings  of  the  Burschen  in  Germany,  know  that 
tneir  social  songs  posffen,  in  many  instances,  a  solemn  cathe- 
dnUic  character,  more  fit  for  the  Temple  than  for  the  beer-shop. 
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Pride  displays  no  blazoned  banners. 
Vanity  no  false,  fiEkir  manners, 
When  he  comes. 

Not  with  Conqueror's  ring  and  rattle, 

Wild  war's  glee ; 
Ushered  by  a  bloody  battle, 

Cometh  he. 
As  the  West  wind's  gentle  blowing 
Wakes  life's  mystic  power  of  growing, 

Thus  doth  be. 
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ADVENT-HYMN- 


Ciesary  'mid  thy  legioa's  Umnder;, 

I>ost  thoa  heart 
Hark  I  from  Heayen  a  hymn  of  wonder| 

Fall  and  clear : — 
*  Open  wide  the  blinful  porta]fr-« 
Peace  on  Earth,  goodwill  to  Mortftlsl'' 

Charms  the  earl 

Rome,  beneath  thy  fettering  anuWi 

Grimly  gondj 
Iron  Father,  blo^y  charmeTf 

Sheath  the  sword  1 
Shall  thy  natal  wolf  still  claim  thee! 
Lo!  I  send  a  power  to  tame  thee, 

Saith  the  Lord. 

FonnB  of  rain  will-worsh^  mumbling^ 

Priests,  haye  donejl 
Ck«eds  with  ereeds  inoongratfns  JnmWfag ; 

Know  the  one  I 
See  the  end  of  all  conftisioni 
Common  truth  of  all  delusion^ 

In  The  Son  I 

Vainly  sundering  walls  thoa  raisestt 

Pharisee  I 
Orthodox,  in  Tain  thoa  praisest 

Boond  to  thee  I 
Noofl^  is  isolated,  single. 
All  in  brothered  rajs  doth  mingle 

Under  me. 


Bobtle  Doctors  sagely 

Homankind, 
With  cnide  dogmas  harshly  schooling 

Infant  mind ; 
Kick  the  solemn  architeetore ! 
Vainly  shall  a  blind  direetor 

Lead  the  blind, 

Wise  men,  something  stiU  conceiTing 

Like  the  true, 
Busy  brains  still  idly  wiiaTing 

Something  new; 
Like  a  star  in  strengtii  npshootuig, 
I  the  end  of  all  disputing 

Showtoyonl 


Gape  not!  gaie  not!  I  display  not 

With  load  logic  I  gainsay  not 

Wrangling  foes. 
NoiseleBS  yietoriee  ye  shall  win  yon! 
Lorn  ileaTen-planted— look  within  jib, 

There  it  grows  I 

Little  seed!  thy  hidden  nrtne 

Stirs  Time's  womb ; 
The  bright  promise  thou  art  heir  to 

Lights  the  tomb : 
NofW  the  nnnotioed  dnst  thee  eovsn. 
Soon,  the  soni^t  of  many  lefwi^ 

Thoa  shalt  bloom. 

Simple  TmthI  while  brilliaiit blmdin 

Fools  aohieTO, 
Then  thy  qniet  chain  of  wonders 

Wisely  weaTe : 
Where  strong  hate  to  loTe  snrraiden, 
IVom  the  strife  that  pride  engenden. 

Work  reprieye. 

From  ttie  hard  rock  let  the  ftmntain 

BUthely  dart  I 
Oeaye  the  fool  mist,  moye  the  mooBtiiB, 

FaitfaM  heart! 
Let  the  stony  frozen  regions 
Blosh  with  life  by  high  religien's 

Magic  artl 

Kings  shall  own  thee;  louiTee  shaD  am  IbN; 

Fools  despise; 
Babbling  Doctors  shall  oonfiise  thati 

Artless  wise: 
Hiyal  sages  shall,  in  duty. 
On  thy  common  web  of  beauty. 

Stamp  their  dyee. 

€k> !  and  though  my  hope  deeeiye  me^ 

In  thy  plan 
I  will  hope;  I  will  beliem  thee 

While  lean. 
Go  and  conquer  1 — If  thoa  irin  not, 
Earth  may  crack,  and  God  will  sin  not 

CorsingBiAy. 


COLONEL  MAXWELL'S  RUN  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


CoLOKiEL  Maxwxll  might  haye  called  his  run  a 
gallop.  It  was  literally  one ;  during  which  he  waa 
eleyated  into  a  state  of  buoyant  exhilaration,  of  dano- 
ing  spirits,  which,  in  a  naturally  joyous  tempera- 
ment, is  ever  the  consequence  of  rapid  locomotion. 

His  rtm  was  made  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  of  last  year,  during  a  period  of  relaxa- 
tion &om  military  duty ;  which,  as  he  was  then 
stationed  in  New  Brunswick,  had  been  raadeied 
arduous  and  delicate  by  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Sir  John  Harrey,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Boundary  Question.  His 
semi-diplomatic  duties  appear  to  have  heen  dia- 
charged  in  a  manner  which  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned;  with  ad- 
mirable good  sense,  happy  tact,  and  in  a  frank 
and  conciliatory  spirit.  The  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  American  citizens  were  thus 
prepared  to  give  the  miHtaiy  negotiator  the  kind- 


*  2  ToU.  doth,  with  portraits,  dec.    Londen :  Henry 
Colhum. 


est  poflsible  reoeption ;  and  he  went  among  them 
in  the  best  possible  disposition  to  be  plessed.  B^ 
sides  these  preparatives,  he  entered  the  States  under 
the  fairest  auspices,  recommended  by  .Sr  John 
Harvey  to  General  Winfield  Soott,  the  Anericas 
oommander^in-ohief  on  the  eastern  frontifr.  Ge- 
neral Scott  gave  him  letters  to  every  eminent  po- 
son  worth  knowing  in  the  range  of  his  toor ;  and  br 
seems  to  have  been  hailed  with  univenal  accUun* 
Colonel  Maxwell's  tour  extended  to  Washington ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  accompanied  by  one  or  tvo 
brother  officers,  also  on  leave — after  the  Bonndsiy 
wars  of  the  Maine  were  imagined  to  be  onr-^ 
he  came  &om  New  Brunswick  to  Boston  bjr 
steam,  with,  as  we  have  said,  the  best  disp^s- 
tion  possible  to  be  ^eased  with  eveiything,  ud 
in  happy  ignorance  of  what  he  was  to  see, 
and  of  the  adventures  and  obeerrations  of  t^ 
preceding  English  travellers,  without  one  excep- 
tion. He  had  read  none  of  their  books;  ^ 
had  imbibed  neither  the  senseless  prejudices  of 
some  of  them  against  the  Yaakees,  nor  theprepo** 
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BeBstons  of  othen  for  Demooraoy  imd  Volontary- 
iam.  He  was  prepared  to  judge  for  hlmfielf,  in  the 
spirit  of  caodour  and  good-eense.  If  he  carried 
one  impreesion  more  strongly  along  with  bim  than 
another,  it  was  one  which  we  wish  to  see  universal, 
and  which  it  is  the  hest  tendency  of  his  pleasant 
volumes  to  deepen.  It  is  thus  stated  in  his  pre- 
face- 
It  is  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  that  two  of  the 
greatest  nations  on  the  globe,  springing  from  one  com- 
mon stem,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  nnited  by 
the  same  faith,  should  lay  aside  all  remnants  of  hostile 
feelings,  natural  in  their  origin,  bnt  which  have  been  far 
too  long  retained;  and,  by  a  warm  and  generous  union, 
augment  the  strength  and  the  resouroes  of  both. 

At  this  particular  crisis,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  Colonel  Maxwell  found  these  sentiments 
warmly  reciprocated  by  every  American  with  whom 
he  conversed  ;  and  this  circle  included  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  influential  of  the  citisens. 
The  topic  was  naturally  introduced  wherever  he 
appeared,  from  the  part  he  had  so  recently  acted 
in  the  Maine  Boundary  question ;  and  uniformly 
with  the  same  result  At  an  anniversary  dinner, 
given  by  the  Cambridge  University,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  he  says— 

I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  my 
new  aoquaintanoes  opposite.  President  Qniney  and  Judge 
Story,  and  we  agreed  that  we  belonged  to  the  same 
great  national  family,  and  were  bound  to  consider  our- 
selves near  relations.  The  Boundary  question  was 
brought  forward,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
responsible  part  I  had  played  in  it.  Other  topics  were 
introduced,  all  breathing  respect,  good  feeling,  and  affec- 
tion for  our  mutual  fktheriand. 

At  a  public  dinner  at  Troy,  General  Winfield 
Scott,  in  proposing  the  health  of  his  late  gallant 
adversary,  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, after  paying  some  high-flown  compliments, 
remarked — 

^  He  has  recently  preserved  the  peace  of  two  great 
nations:  he  has  presenred,  by  his  wise  policy,  those 
friendly  relations  which  ought  ever  to  exist  between 
mother  and  daughter ;  and  in  averting  the  evils  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  he  has  not  only 
aided  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  bnt  may  be  said  to 
have  preserved  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  J  drink, 
gentlemen,  most  cordially  to  the  health  of  Sir  John 
Harvey,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  respond  to  my 
toast  in  brinuning  glasses." 

On  the  same  evening,  on  their  way  home,  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  subject  so  important  to 
both  countries ;  when  Colonel  MaxweU  was  enabled 
to  report  thus  satisfactorily  of  the  sentiments  of 
one  of  the  first  militaiy  citizens  of  America : — 

TIm  oonversalion  turned  upon  the  snbjeet  of  peace  or 
war,  on  which  General  Seott  spoke  in  a  noble  and  dis* 
interested  manner.  He  said  he  never  could  believe  that 
any  Englishmen  would  wish  to  see  their  oonntry  plunged 
in  war  for  the  chance  of  getting  a  riband  or  a  star,  nor 
would  the  greatest  reward  that  his  country  could  give 
induce  him  to  desire  it. 

He  then  expatiated  on  the  great  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  by  both  countries;  that  America  took  annually 
seventeen  millions  of  our  manufactures ;  and  that,  al- 
though his  country  had  the  expectation  this  year  of  a 
most  superabundant  harrest,  and  many  speculators  ex- 
pected England  to  have  a  bad  one,  yet  still  the  idea  that 
any  advantage  to  America  could  result  from  a  rupture 
with  us  was  a  mistaken  one,  for  he  considered  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  nations  to  be  so  blended,  that  an  the 


prosperity  of  England  depended  that  of  the  United 
States,  arguing  from  the  great  effect  a  dearth  would 
have  on  the  currency  question.  This  he  did  clearly  and 
forcibly;  bnt  I  have  neither  time  nor  political  economy 
enough  at  my  fingers'  ends  to  do  his  argument  justice* 

He  then  spoke,  with  great  animation,  of  the  strong 
wish  of  the  President,  of  tiie  Congress,  and  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  to  preserve  peace  with  England;  in  illus- 
tration of  which,  he  described  to  me,  but  without  any 
ostentation,  the  manner  he  was  received  on  his  return 
from  adjusting  the  Border  differences  with  his  ^  valued 
friend,  Sir  John  Harrey,"  On  reaching  Washington,  he 
said,  the  President  requested  him  to  fix  a  day  to  <tine 
with  him ;  tins  he  respectfully  declined,  and  Mr.  Vaii 
Buren  then  named  one,  inviting  all  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters and  foreign  diplomatists  to  meet  him,  which  w«s 
specified  in  their  cards  of  invitation.  He  was  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  tiie  President,  who  took  wine  with  him 
first,  and  all  the  ambassadors  in  rotation  asked  him,  as 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  their  respective  goven^ 
ments  were  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  all  approved  of 
his  efforts  to  maintain  it. 

This  conversation  originated  in  my  having  mentioned 
that  Sir  John  Harvey  had  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Queen's  government  on  the  occasion.        •        ,       » 

He  mentioned,  as  another  conclusive  proof  of  the  good 
feeling  of  the  country,  that  not  much  business  was  done 
in  Congress  on  the  day  he  reached  Washington,  and  thai 
most  of  the  Members  came  to  him  to  greet  him ;  and  he 
ended  by  again  emphatically  repeating, "  I  onl^  mention 
these  circumstances  to  prove  the  sincere  desire  of  my 
eountry  for  peace." 

We  went  home  with  him»  and,  after  tea,  he  got  up  a 
whist*party  for  us ;  and  botii  he  and  the  good-humoured 
commander-in-chief,  who  has  much  wit  and  naiteU  of 
manner,  permitted  Captam  O— ^—  to  take  their  like- 
nesses ;  and  a  most  agreeable  evening  concluded  a  do- 
lightftil  and  interesting  day. 

Greneral  Scott  entered  with  me  very  Ailly  into  the 
Boundary  question,  and  his  views  regarding  it;  and 
ended  by  saying,  ^  his  friend  Harvey  and  be  could  settle 
it  in  half  an  hour,  over  Uieir  first  bottle  of  wine.*' 

He  also  sp<^e  of  his  treaties  with  the  Indians.  A 
detestation  of  chicanery,  and  a  love  of  &ir  and  open 
dealing  characterised  all  he  said. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  traiv- 
ambe  this  conversation.  It  must  put  all  the 
British  world  in  the  happiest  humour  for  follow- 
ing Colonel  Maxwell's  rapid  march ;  and  for  en- 
joying the  lighter  parts  of  his  narrative. 

The  canvass,  previous  to  General  Harrison's 
election  to  the  Presidentship,  was  going  hotly  loiw 
ward  during  Colonel  Maxwell's  tour ;  and  Daniel 
Webster  was  quite  as  ubiquitous  and  eloquent  as 
our  own  Daniel  before  a  general  election.  As  this 
gentleman,  if  he  live  long,  must  play  a  high  part  in 
American  politics,  and  is  already  one  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  America,  much  as  has  been 
written  and  said  about  him  of  late,  both  during 
hlB  residenoB  among  na^  and  by  rece^it  travellers, 
we  are  induced  to  copy  out  the  impressions  whicb 
he  made  on  the  fresh  and  unbiassed  mind  of  our 
gallant  author,  when  he  first  met  him  ia  New 
York. 

I  this  day  had  the  hononr  of  being  presented,  by  Hr. 
E.  Curtis,  to  the  great  Daniel  Webster,  in  one  of  the 
long  passages  of  this  hotel,*  of  which  the  great  Dan  is 
an  inmate ;  he  received  me  most  graciously,  as  he  also 

did  my  friend  Major  B ,  and  invited  us  to  his  room, 

where  he  introduced  us  to  Mrs.  Webster.    Our  felloW" 

traveller,  Captain  O ,  had  by  this  time  started  for 

Boston,  the  long-looked-for  leave  not  having  arrived. 

*  Astor  House,  New  York. 
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H&d  he  nmained,  I  could  baTe  fkroured  you  with  a 
sketch  of  the  American  {not  the  Iriik)  Dan's  head. 

His  eye,  his  forehead,  his  black  matted  hair,  and  olive 
oomplezion,  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  Napoleon.  He  seemed  to  be  in  bad 
health,  was  labouring  under  a  violent  cold,  and  abso- 
lutely in  a  state  of  ei^austion,  brought  on  by  his  great 
political  exertions  in  favour  of  Greneral  Harrison.  He 
is  now  doing  duty  as  a  regular  itinerant  orator  infkvour 
of  ihaX  party,  and  is  to  1^  delivered  of  a  speech  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  instant,  at 
tiie  Merchants'  Hall,  in  Wall  Street ;  I  have,  therefore, 
pat  off  my  intended  departure  for  Philadelphia,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  him.  I  have  also  been 
pressed  by  Judge  M'dean  and  Mr.  Auchinloss  to  be 
pvesent  at  some  good  speaking  to-morrow  on  board  the 
British  Qneen,  where  the  wits  of  America  are  to  be  con- 
gregated. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  about 
the  Boundary  question ;  the  gist  of  what  he  said  was, 
that  he  considered  all  the  additional  surveys  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  needless  and  procrastinating :  and  when 
I  alluded  to  the  argument  I  have  just  stated  to  you,  re- 
garding our  communications,  he  replied  that  **  the  whole 
of  the  business  ought  to  be  arranged  and  set  at  rest  as 
amicably  and  with  the  same  ease  as  two  country  gentle- 
men would  settle  any  question  regarding  contiguous 
property,  and  so  adjusting  their  mardkefl" — this  was  the 
term  he  used — -**  ae  would  be  most  useM  to  each  other 
— ^  fiur  exchange  being  no  robbery." 

Now,  marie  me,  my  dear  friend.  Do  not  think  that  I 
am  led  away  by  all  this  line  talk.  I  know  well  how 
-diiBbrentiy  and  determinedly  he  spoke  in  Congress.  Nor 
am  I  beguiled  by  all  the  line  speeches  which  have  been 
perpetu^y  made  to  me  since  I  have  been  here,  that  as 
long  as  their  national  honour  is  not  touched,  the  Union 
'Will  never  go  to  war  with  England  for  a  few  dirty  acres 
claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine,  never ! — that  they  are 
iive-and-twenty  States  to  one  against  her ;  that  the  sub- 
ject is  oomparatively  of  no  importance ;  and  so  forth. 
We  of  the  old  country  have,  all  of  us,  been  brought  up  a 
great  deid  too  much  in  the  belief  that  the  Y«ikees  are 
proverbially  deceitfbl.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  a 
grain  more  so  than  other  people ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
all  that  was  said  to  me  was  truly  meant,  and  came  from 
the  heart  at  the  moment.  But  they  are  very  fickle,  and 
"very  proud,  and  very  irritable,  and  the  first  political 
wind  that  gets  up  may  blow  away  all  these  fine  deter- 
jninations  of  equity  and  liberality. 

Mr.  Webster  talked  of  his  visit  to  England  in  a  man- 
ner which  proved  that  he  had  been  much  pleased  with 
it ;  he  also  discussed  a  very  interesting  subject,  the  new 
route  to  Southern  Australia,  tia  this  great  continent ; 
•and  we  retired  much  pleased  with  our  reception. 

On  descending  to  the  political  arena,  I  again  heard 
the  fbrvent  declaration  made  by  these  conservative 
Whigs — and  no  other  creed  durst  show  its  nose  in  this 
Hairisonian  hot-house ! — ^^  that  the  moment  the  battle's 
won — ^which  tiiey  all  dedare  it  is  sure  to  be— and  the  old 
General  seises  the  helm  of  the  State,  a  new  system  will 
be  developed,  having  for  its  object  peace  and  perpetual 
nnion  with  England ! ! !" 

Though  the  old  General  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  happily  his  enlightened  policy  surviyes  him ; 
and  we  would  fain  hope  in  equal  vigour. 

In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  journey  to  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  other  places.  Colonel*  Max- 
well sereral  times,  and  indeed  with  laughable  fre- 
quency, fsU  in  with  the  itinerant  orator,  generaUy 
deeping  in  the  comer  of  a  railway  carriage ;  while, 
after  delivering  a  harangue  in  one  place,  he  posted 
on  to  address  another  audience ;  snatching  food  and 
Test  where  he  could. 

Those  aristocratic  tendencies  or  weaknesses  in  the 
Anglo-American  character  which  have  been  noticed 
by  nearly  every  British  traveller,  and  which  per- 


tain as  much  to  frail  universal  humanity  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Cokmet 
Maxwell,  who  states — 

I  have  never  read  any  modem  travels  in  tins  eonntrr, 
consequently,  except  by  hearsay,  I  have  no  notioa  of 
what  may  be  the  opinions  of  others  better  iafbtiaed  tbia 
myself;  but  this  I  know,  that  ally  absolutely  all,  a«  if 
it  were  a  mania  lately  and  spontaneously  sprung  up, 
have  either  been  recounting  to  me  the  deeds  of  their  sa- 
oestors,  as  connected  with  the  mother  country,  or  claim- 
ing and  proving  a  direct  descent  from  her.  All-repubiicaa 
as  they  believe  themselves  to  be,  I  consider  them  the 
proudest  and  most  aristocratic  people  I  ever  beheld; 
detesting  and  turning  up  their  noses  at  what  they  en> 
sider  and  stigmatize  as/>art«ii«  and  plebeian.  No  eofeeiis 
of  old  maids  ever  scrutinised  birth,  parentage,  and  pre- 
tensions more  fastidiously  than  do  the  Americana.  Wealth 
is  eagerly  sought  for  by  them,  perhaps  Wiore  eageriy  thin 
in  many  other  countries,  and  great  respect  is  shown  te  it 
occasionally;  but  it  has  no  chance  a^^inst  deaoeat— ms 
not  the  least 

Everybody  he  met  with,  having  a  Soottuih  name, 
claimed  ancestors  of  the  best ;  and  set  up  for  a 
pedigree ;  to  which  distinction  no  doubt  many  of 
them  are  well  entitled.  Another  AmeriGan  pro- 
pensity, a  natural  consequence,  indeed,  of  the  po> 
pular  form  of  the  government,  is  the  lore  of  speech- 
making.  Ck>lonel  Maxwell,  while  in  New  York, 
was  invited  to  an  entertainment,  given  on  board 
the  British  Queen  steamer : 

The  avowed  object  of  the  party  being  to  iaspeet  her 
machinery  and  accommodations;  but  the  real  one,  to  est, 
drink,  and  speechify ;  at  all  three  of  which  aaraMaeau 
the  Americans  are  great  adepts. 

A  Mr.  Le  Gartf,  of  South  Carolina,  an  eminent  maa,  s 
ilrst-rate  author,  and  a  splendid  orator,  was  the  lioo  for 
the  morning;  and  I  really  believe,  firom  what  took  place 
afterwards,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  penoA  present 
who  was  not  aware  of  this. 

I  was  soon  ushered  into  a  large  room,  where  the  party 
was  collecting,  and  saw  a  very  interesting  aasemhlage 
of  open  countenances  and  inteUectnal  heads,  belonging 
to  men  fh>m  every  State  in  the  Union ;  to  all  of  whom 
I  was  presented  in  rotation.  Among  the  rest  were  yev^ 
Webster,  very  like  his  talented  &ther ;  Mr.  Sibley,  who 
is  styled  the  "  Lion  of  the  West  f  Mr.  John  Neak  of 
Maine,  an  author,  an  orator,  and  a  legislator  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Mercer  of  Yiiginia,  a  very  talented  man  and  a  capi- 
tal speaker ;  and  many  other  dtstingnished  peisnsg,t» 
whom  I  had  been  previously  introduced. 

A  great  many  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  eeavey  as ; 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  board  this  new  woader 
of  the  world.  Captain  Roberts,  her  commander,  a  tho- 
rough-going sailor,  did  the  honours  vrell ;  directing  oer 
attention  to  everything  which  was  novel  in  her  eonstnc- 
tion,  and  explaining  her  stupendous  manhiaety  with 
great  clearness  and  precision.  He  afterwards,  with 
honest  triumph,  showed  us  silver  speaking-tnuBpets,gold 
snuif-boxes,  diplomas,  and  all  manner  of  oUier  trophies  ac- 
eorded  to  him  as  having  been  the  first  to  direct  the  pswen 
of  steam  so  fhr  across  old  Neptone's  boeotn,  and  thas  coa- 
quering  the  wide  barrier  that  had  so  long  sepaimled  the 
two  countries,  which,  during  the  eveniag,  I  hesxd  repeat 
edly  and  emphatically  termed  '^  mother  and  daaghtsr." 

England,  I  should  think,  never  before  received  each  a 
flood  of  incense  as  was  showered  at  her  fhet  ob  this  ee> 
casion.  No  son  was  ever  prouder  of  the  deeds  ef  his 
&ti^er  than  America  seemed  to  be  of  Old  Eag^and ;  and  I 
declare  the  exhibition  ofgood  feeling  was  perfoet.  £f«ffy 
spokesman  alluded  to  &mr  fhtherlaad,  and  the  great 
prospects  opening  out  on  this  continent  by  its  bciag 
brought  closer  to  England  by  the  powers  of  steam. 

When  all  and  every  part  of  the  noble  vessel  had  bcca 
inspected,  we  assembled  in  the  state  cabin,  where  Inach 
was  provided,  and  the  champagne  began  to  sparkle.    I 
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hap^ned  to  be  placed  on  a  80&  near  Mr.  Le  Gar^»  and 
I  heud  BSTeral  hints  giyen  to  him  that  he  was  expected 
to  Bpeak :  he  has  the  look  of  a  quiet,  modest  man,  and 
eyidently  shrunk  from  the  display ;  however,  no  denial 
'would  he  taken,  and  his  health  was  proposed  and  drunk 
'with  great  cheering.  This  still  would  not  do,  until  he 
was  Todferously  called  for.  He  then  spoke,  and  very 
eloquently,  comparing  steam  to  an  additional  Apostle  of 
the  Gospel,  which  would  eyentually  be  the  means  of 
bringing  aU  religions  under  one  church,  thus  collecting 
all  stray  sheep  into  the  one  fold :  he  also  said  that  sooner 
or  later  the  whole  world  would  worship  God  in  the 
£^glish  language. 

General  Starkweather  spoke  well;  General  Mercer 
eloquently ;  and  little  John  Neale,  of  Maine,  was  repeat- 
edly on  his  legs,  and  acquitted  himself  well. 

This  little  eloquent  John  Neale  is,  we  presume, 
the  same  Yankee  gentleman  who  fixed  himself  per- 
tinaciously upon  Jeremy  Beniham,  until  the  unfor- 
tunate philosopher  was  compelled  to  declare,  that 
either  he  or  his  American  guest  must  leave  the 
house ;  and  who  afterwards  amused  his  country- 
men with  holding  up  the  harmless  peculiarities  of 
the  kind-hearted  and  unsuspicious  sage  to  ridicule. 
But  Mr.  Neale,  if  an  unsafe  guest,  is  a  very  great 
orator.  He  even  inspired  the  stranger  with  a 
speech ;  albeit  Colonel  Maxwell  was  a  modest  sol- 
dier, and  not  an  eloquent  man,  nor  yet  of  an  elo- 
quent nation.  He,  however,  when  John  Neale, 
**  with  his  curly  pwoy  gave  **  Colonel  Maxwell,  and 
the  British  service,**  acquitted  himself  famously. 

I  talked  away  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  the  cham- 
pagne producing  both  ideas  and  arrangement.  I  con- 
truted  the  two  Britbh  Queens,  the  reigning  and  the 
floating;  adverted  to  the  wrv  interetting  situation  in 
-which  they  both  then  were — I  thought  of  a  brevet  at  I 
did  so;  and  on  I  went,  right  and  left,  amidst  continual 
4sheering ;  and  when  I  sat  down,  all  the  cups  and  saucers 
in  all  Uie  steward's  rooms  rattled  with  the  intensity  of 
the  applause.  A  multiplicity  of  hand-shakings  followed ; 
and — climax  of  Demosthenic  glory ! — after  I  had  resumed 
my  seat,  young  Dan  came  up  to  me,  and  requested  I 
would  accompany  his  father  to  the  hustings  in  Wall 
Street. 

I  have  now  heard  the  sentiments  of  so  many  eminent 
and  talented  persons— -very  many  more,  I  can  assure 
you,  than  I  have  enumerated  to  you — that  I  feel  justified 
in  declaring  that  the  feeling  of  respect  for  England, 
upon  which  I  have  often  dwelt,  is  general  and  deeply 
iixed. 

It  is  true  I  have  not  been  much  amongst  the  Loco- 
focos ;  but  I  conceive  that  Locofocoism,  if  not  in  a  dying 
state,  is,  at  all  events,  much  on  the  vrane.    However, 

"  La  causa  e  sempre  i  colui  chi  paria  solo  ;*^ 

so  I  must  endeavour  to  hear  what  the  Van  Burenites 
have  to  say  for  themselves  and  about  us,  before  I  can  de- 
cide. 

.  Mr.  Graham,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  gave  us  his 
lineal  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose ;  even  Mr.  Le 
Gar€  relaxed,  and  said  that  he  was  himself  bom  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  his  mother  was  a  Swinton.  This  will  cor- 
roborate what  I  have  already  stated  respecting  the 
strong  feeling  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  which 
must  surely  have  its  effect  in  cementing  a  too  long-dis- 
severed chain. 

On  the  whole,  Toryism,  or  what  in  America  is 
termed  Whiggism,  (which  is,  in  fact,  everywhere 
nearly  the  same  thing,)  seems  to  be  thriving  apace 
among  those  of  the  citizens  with  whom  Colonel 
Maxwell  came  into  contact ;  hut  these  were  all  of 
the  higher  class, — and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
in  their  country,  the  vote  of  Co<x$  of  frieze  goes  as 
/ar  as  that  of  Coat  of  gold. 


Colonel  Maxwell  bears  repeated  testimony  to  the 
uniform  civility,  the  genuine  kindness  and  good 
conduct,  of  the  whole  citizens.  He  never  saw  a 
beggar,  nor  a  person  intoxicated — ^not  even  an 
Irishman. 

More  than  half  the  helps  are  Irish,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  aJU  the  hodmen  are  so ;  and  thai  the  out-of-doors  work 
of  this  city,  [New  York,]  as  well  as  of  many  others  in 
the  Union,  is  principally  performed  by  the  sons  of  St. 
Patrick.  Let  me  add,  that  I  have  as  yet  never  seen  one 
of  them  drunk — ^thanks  to  Father  Mathew  and  the  con-* 
tempt  in  which  this  disgusting  vice  is  held  throughout  the 
Union;  and,  by  the  by,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  wonder-working  Roman  Catholic  priest  is 
extending  beyond  his  own  sphere  of  action ;  there  \a  much 
less  drunkenness  in  the  army  than  there  was;  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  the  17th  of  last  March,  St  Patrick's 
own  day,  passed  without  a  single  case  of  drunkenness 
having  been  reported  to  me. 

Often  and  often  was  I  told,  before  I  started  on  this 
tour,  ''Oh,  yon  like  respect  and  attention, — ^you  are  rather 
sensitive, — you'll  be  put  out  every  instant :  the  levelling 
system  won't  suit  you ;  youll  be  daily  and  hourly  an- 
noyed by  their  vulgarity  and  want  of  refinement."  Now, 
in  reply,  I  have  only  to  declare,  to  make  use  of  an 
American  phrase, ''  I  have  never  yet  had  my  dander  up, 
my  choler  excited,  or  my  bile  disturbed ;"  I  never  was 
where  I  found  more  to  like  and  less  to  quarrel  with. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  few  words  for  American  tra- 
velling. Everything  is  arranged  like  clock-work :  yon 
start  to  a  minute,  and  you  amve  exactly  at  the  time 
named.  Your  baggage  is  transferred,  without  trouble 
and  without  risk,  fi^m  one  train  to  another;  porters  and 
servants  working  for  you  with  civil  and  kind  aspects, 
and  without  expectation  of  fee  or  reward  I  Waiters 
at  inns  waiting  upon  you  assiduously  and  serving  you 
ftd^ully — ^no  half-crowns  or  half-sovereigns  looked  for 
in  return  1  We  left  that  well-regulated  house,  the  Tre* 
mont,  without  one  glance  of  grttd  ftom  any  of  its  in- 
mates, but  many  of  kindness;  and  to  get  to  this  place 
we  paid  three  doUars  each,  with  no  tip^ping  of  discon- 
tented cads,  no  litigation  with  insolent  porters ;  and,  to 
wind  up  all,  I  have  now  been  a  week  and  a  day  in  the 
Union,  and  I  have  neither  seen  a  beggar  nor  a  drunk- 
ard !        

I  respectfully  say  to  Messieurs  and  Mesdames  who 
have  written  books  on  Yankee  land,  and  the  accounts  of 
whose  travels  I  mean  to  peruse  when  I  have  concluded 
my  own,  ihat  I  never  saw  a  more  delightftil  country 
nor  a  more  chuming  people.  If  it  and  they  had  no- 
thing more  to  recommend  them,  I  say  it  is  enough;  and 
I  here  repeat,  no  drunken  men,  no  impertinent  beggars, 
no  insolent  boys,  no  eavesdroppers,  no  looking  afte^ 
strangers,  for  all  are  occupied  with  their  own  affiiirs. 

If  there  are  sects  and  sectarians,  what  care  I,  so  aa 
they  keep  the  peace  and  I  '^  go  a-head ! " 

The  same  thing  is  repeated  again  and  again* 
Yet  this  was  during  a  period  of  great  political  ex- 
citement. After  hearing  Mr.  Webster's  eloquent 
address  at  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  Harrison^ 
he  relates — 

Here  the  powerfhl  Dan  sat  down,  and  received  the 
greetings  of  his  numerous  friends ;  his  cloak  was  thrown 
over  him,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  to  recover  himself 
he  departed,  the  air  still  zinging  with  the  most  deafen<* 
ing  huizas  and  cheers. 

I)uring  this  astomshing.harangue,  for  such  it  certainly 
was,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  my  report  of  it  Is  most 
imperfect,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop ;  silence, 
decorum,  and  attention  were  general  throughout  the 
assembled  multitude.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  stronger 
than  the  contrast  between  the  stage  in  Wall  Street  and 
the  hustings  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  when  I  remembered 
the  scene  which  I  myself  had  vritnessed  at  a  Westmin- 
ster election,  when  as  worthy  and  honourable  a  man  as 
ever  breathed  ofilered  himself  to  the  people,  1  could  not 
but  blush  for  my  countrymen.    On  that  occa8ion|th« 
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Beund  of  the  cUflti&^iflhed  and  gallaiit  Boldier*B  Toioe^at 
whose  elbow  I  was,  and  who  spoke  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  was  neyer  heard  by  me,  nor  by  a  single  soul 
present,  being  drowned  amidst  the  frightfhl  hootings  and 
^elling^,  turnip-toppings,  potato-shyings,  and  brick-bat- 
tings that  ensued. 

,  And  let  me  tell  yon  that  in  New  York  this  day  politi- 
oal  strife  and  excitement  haye  been  at  as  high  pressure 
as  they  well  could  be  on  any  occasion  in  the  metropolis 
of  England. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  this  was  long 
before  the  reform  bill  was  heard  of. 

Haying  said  so  much  on  the  political  feeling  of 
America  at  that  critical  moment,  we  shall  just 
dip  into  the  more  entertaining  matter  of  these 
sprightly  yolumes,  and  glean  a  few  of  the  remarks, 
illustrative  anecdotes,  and  hastj  opinions  of  the 
traveller  on  liis  Run. 

Boston,  the  place  at  which  he  first  touched,  he 
fiincied  ihagnificent  for  an  American  town,  until 
he  had  seen  New  York  and  the  other  great  cities. 
0£  the  102,000  inhabiUnts  of  Boston,  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Grattan,  informed  him  that  25,000 
irere  native  Irish.  The  weather  was  over-power- 
ingly  hot  while  Colonel  Maxwell  was  at  Boston, 
and  he  allayed  its  fervours  by  a  new  kind  of  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  "  by,**  he  own*— 

Tryhig  to  cool  myself  by  sucking  mint  jnleps,  and 
IwalloWhkg  sherry  coblers. 

1  think  I  hear  you  exclaim,  *^Mint  juleps  and  sherry 
oobleis  1  what  the  deuce  are  they  !"  I  will  not  be  se- 
ten,  and  say,  with  Milton, 

'*  Not  to  know  these  axgnes  younelf  unknown !  *' 

but  will  graciously  dispel  your  ignorance  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  Be  it  known  to  you,  then,  that  mint 
julep, — one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Providence  in  such  a 
hothouse  climate  as  this, — is  a  preparation  consisting  of 
sundry  layers  of  mint  leaves,  placed  among  chipped  ice, 
as  pure  and  brilliant  as  crystal,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
two  table-spoonfhls  of  powdered  sugar,  with  a  Uglre 
«mpfon  6f  brandy-^the  smallest  possible  glassflil — ^to 
toown  the  whole. 

The  gradual  extraction  of  this  Compound,  as  it  be- 
liomes  fluid,  throngh  the  medium  of  a  quill  or  a  macaroni 
pipe,  ts,  I  can  assure  yon,  a  most  refreshing  and  harm- 
less recreation,  When  the  thermometer  ranges  between 
feO*  and  100*. 

Tht  only  thing  t<>  be  feared  fs,  lest  the  tusptcUm  of 
Ih6  brandy  should  by  degrees  become  a  certainty :  if 
yon  doubt  your  powers  of  self-control  on  this  point, 
iherry  coblers  must  be  your  resource.  They  are  similar 
in  their  fabrication,  but  with  two  glasses  of  very  old 
sheny  snbstitated  for  the  more  dangerous  aioohoL 

1  am  doing  duty  as  Mens.  Chabert,  the  &!e-king, — 
Boston  being  a  perfect  oven.  I  find  my  pastime  and 
fesource  in  mint  julep,  imbibed  by  a  macaroni-tube  on 
one  side  my  mouth,  whilst  I  inhale  delicious  smoke  fttMn 
a  real  Havaimah,  stack  in  the  other.  My  talented 
friMid  the  captain  has  already  caricatured  me  in  this 
Jiappy  attitude,  making  the  moat  of  iransatlantio  plea- 
sures. 

Colonel  Maxwell,  like  other  English  trayeUefs, 
ttrent  to  hear  the  popular  preachers, — the  ^retU 
auns  of  the  different  cities,  who  seem  prodigious 
lions  in  America ;  and  to  inspect  prisons  and  iona* 
tic  alylnms ;  but  he  has  no  decided  Tooation  to 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  we,  besides,  suspect  that  thd 
British  public  is  about  tired  of  Sing-Sing  and  the 
solitary  system:  one  subject  he  is  really  great 
and  original  upon,  though  we  had  fancied  it  pretty 
irsU  txJbauMd ;  ttSa  is  tlia  eittkeis,  of  whQiu  te 


gives  some  rsally  inviting  piottinM,  ihough  deep 
shades  of  extravagance  and  bigotry  are  not  train- 
ing. He  visited  the  two  Shaker  establiahments  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  while  at  the  New  Lebanon  Sptingb 
The  season  was  just  closing  at  this  waterin^pho^ 
and  the  wane  of  the  iiELshionable  gaietieB  ern^nsU 
well  with  the  gravities  of  the  Shakers  :— 

I  got  into  a  delicious  swimming-bath,  tbe  couliat 
temperature  of  which  is  72%  as  the  spiiiig  ikat  ra> 
through  it  never  varies  throughout  the  year.  Htn 
came  a  breakfast  that  would  have  done  hoaov  to  maj 
Scotland :  spatoh-eoek,  kippered  sahnon,  omeleti,  tnst, 
piooetelle,  (a  most  delicate  fish,)  ftied  potetoei,  yeUvv 
mush,  made  from  Indian  oom,  and  which  yon  est  wA 
cream;  ham,  hung-beef,  fresh  butter,  eggs,  lad  booej- 
comb !  After  which  digkt  repady  you  may  indulge  in 
fiddling,  bowUng,  billiarding,  or  boondisg  orv  tbe 
mountains  like  refreshed  roebucks. 

At  dinner,  also,  you  here  fare  somptuouslj;  6r  a 
more  splendid  one  I  never  saw  put  upon  a  table,  and  C 
we  lacked  was  fair  partakers  of  it--for  we  had  coib« 
just "  a  day  after  the  ikir."  Yesterday  was  the  hsi  of 
the  season,  and  this  morning  twenty  families  had  takn 
flight,  leaving  very  few  behind  them»  It  was  foite  lidi- 
oulous  to  listen  to  the  flowery  descriptions  of  tiie  bo- 
merous  belles  who  had  graced  this  place  by  their  pn- 
sence  during  the  last  month,  as  given  by  ^  Uad^s  ii 
aXtendanee ;  fat  in  this  fine,  ftee,  enlightened  oooDti;,  H 
is  all  nigger  work. 

'^  Ah,  massa  1  Miss  R.  from  New  York,  the  d — i 
fine  gal,  but  she  too  saucy  I"  ^  Oh,  yes,  mastt  1  Mbi 
L.  from  Virginy ;  she  very  rich,  and  much  too  haai- 
some  I" 

The  hall  in  which  we  dined  is  about  seventy  fint  Vep 
The  saloon  forty  feet  long  by  twenty ;  and  here  daaciij 
commences  each  evening,  after  tea  and  coffee,  at  bi 
o'clock.  It  was  this  night  splendidly  iUaaifiated,  aad 
the  band,  a  black  one,  was  by  no  means  bad}  but, » 
luckily,  it  had  to  perform  to  empty  benches. 

After  advising  the  Londoners,  and  all  fbe  ctiiet 
idlers  of  old  England,  to  take  the  wings  of  steam 
and  reach  New  Lebanon,  which  he  prefers  to  all 
the  watering-places  in  Europe,  the  Colonel  d^ 
scribes  his  visit  to  the  Shaker  eslabliflhiiMiilB  CD  the 

Mount  :•— 

Two  great  establishments  of  tliess  asst  liagslirW* 
faigs  are  on  the  Mount;  the  neafwi  and  hiqvt  «* 
visited  this  evsning^  aad  were  highly  dalightod  «ilh  it 
The  beauty  of  their  gardens,  the  nealasu  and  deaifa* 
ness  of  their  dwellings,  the  high  cultivation  of  thai 
grounds,  stm^  as  m«^ ;  as  did  also  their  woifcahapfi, 
fiw  they  are  completely  indepeadeat  «f  Iks  vama^ 
world,  making  for  theamelires  evetythiag  thsy  reqm 
Both  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  ImTC  sobs  oeei- 
pation ;  and  idleness,  ^  the  mother  of  misehie^"  is  baa- 
tehed  iVom  amongst  them  I 

We  first  entered  their  store,  where  we  pawJaatdtey^ 
cordials,  &c.  Amongst  other  thingsL  I  leeonatsd 
their  fr2act6tffry  wine,  which  cures  dyseatety.  ^H'^ 
pare  excellent  rose-water  and  JSm  de  Oohf^r'^ 
process  they  ezplahied  to  us.  Mr.  Hawkini,  twirti^ 
tee  and  manager,  is  an  active  and  hutelUgeat  penm;  v 
is  extremely  civil  to  stiangers,  and  aflbrds  mem  ewiy 
information,  fle  first  sent  us  round  udder  te  l™f* 
of  a  fine,  well-inlbrmed  old  girt,  Antde  Denny,  w  daayj 
maid;  and  I  assure  you  Annie's  dairy  was  Ihesfw^*^ 
atoangement  and  oleaolineas,  and  ller  tfaeese-ieaA  »* 
exhibited  with  great  exultation.  This  end  of  tiie  yii; 
lage  had  fortv  cows  appertainmg  to  it,  under  AnnrtS 
immediate  orders;  ^e  other  end  had  an  equal  Bn»w^ 

We  saw  shoe-making,  saddle-mikii«^  mi  w* 
other  employments.  •....*•  ^''^S- 
walked  ofi;  and  I  was  left  aloae  with  '^^>>>^^^ 
formed  me  she  had  been  fifty  yean  a  Shaker;  that  t0 
parents  had  brought  her  there  when  she  ^  y^,"? 
yean  old,  at  the  time  that  the  society  ^»» 
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That  the  men  and  women  &lept  in  the  same  honses,  and 
that  they  eat  their  meals  at  the  same  tables  and  at  the 
aame  time,  when  there  wae  room ;  and,  in  short,  that 
they  liTed  together  like  hrothers  and  sisters;  that  they 
were  great  readers,  and  that  they  had  sohools  fiir  their 
children,  each  of  wUeh  had  a  separate  teacher;  and  that 
there  wm  an  oyerseer  of  the  whole  I  She  added,  that 
there  was  no  constraint  need,  and  that  people  might 
leave  the  establishment  if  they  liked ;  and  that  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  expnkion  dnzing  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Hating  in  my  mind's  eye  the  yonng  oonple  I  had  seen 
at  Endfield,  I  Tentnred  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
oonrse  adopted  when  a  tender  passion  sprang  up  between 
two  yonng  persons;  taking  care  to  frame  my  interroga- 
tories as  delicately  as  possible,  that  I  might  spare  the 
maiden  blushes  of  the  interesting  A^ee. 

She  replied,  *  That  might  happen  sometimes ;  when 
it  did,  they  let  them  quietly  take  themselTcs  off  I'' 

Taking  leave  of  old  Annie,  I -returned  to  the  toy-shop 
and  was  shown  into  an  inner  room;  where  I  found  my 
friend,  the  captain,  who  is  well-read  in  Holy  Writ,  in 
deep  and  eager  disputation  with  <me  of  the  brethren 
named  John  Mantle,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Bible  at  his  ihiger  ends; 
and  who  (pbve  chapter  and  verse  for  all  he  advanced  with 
snch  adroitness,  shrewdness,  and  good  sense,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  me  rather  to  floor  his  opponent. 

The  snbjeet  when  I  entered  was,  as  mi|^t  be  expected, 
the  expediency  of  marriage;  when  John  Mantle  said, 
**  The  Catholic  priesthood  have  cleverly  got  rid  of  the 
ehaige  brought  against  them  by  the  Protestants  of  'for- 
bidding  to  marry,*  because  it  is  allowed  commonly,  and 
included  amon|^  the  Seven  Saeramenta.  The  Protes- 
tants on  the  other  hand,  call  it  a  bastard  sacrament,  and 
yet  uphold  it  as  a  Divine  institution;  and  with  this  view 
they  often  talk  of  Jo{«»a«siii^  marriagesJ* 

The  continued  theological  discnssion  h  no  doubt 
highly  edifying,  but  we  pass  to  matter  more  man- 
dane--^e  penmnal  histoiy  of  John  Mantle.  How 
many  strange  personal  histories  are  bound  up  with 
American  citizenship  !^- 

"  I  was  bom,"  he  said,  ^  where  my  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  bom  before  me,  in  a  small,  neat,  com- 
fortable flurm-house,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leices- 
tershire, where  the  hounds  used  often  to  meet,  and  where 
many  a  good  run  I  have  seen  when  a  boy.  I  came  to 
Kew  Yoric  about  two-and-thirty  years  ago.  Previous 
to  quitting  EnghuMl  I  had  married,  and  my  wife  accom- 
panied me  to  this  country.  I  am  a  cooper  by  trsde,  and 
whilst  working  in  my  callmg  I  read  in  a  New  York 
paper  a  description  of  this  society,  which  attracted  my 
notice.  I  then  travelled  to  this  pUMse  with  my  wife  and 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  gbrl;  the  boy  was  fenr  yean 
old,  the  girl  only  four  months.  And  here  my  wife  and 
myself  were  admitted  as  probationary  inmates. 

''Our  trial  lasted  four  years,  Mrs.  Mantle  and  myself 
and  our  children  all  living  in  the  same  house,  but  from 
the  day  of  our  entry  we  had  separate  beds."  He  added, 
'that  the  spirit  and  inclination  had  moved  them  both 
simultaneously,  for  they  had  lived  apart  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  althous;h  they  continued  to  love  each  other 
with  pure  and  unadulterated  affection,  being  the  great- 
est friends,  and  meeting  daily,  although  now  living  in 
separate  houses;  that  their  son  and  daughter,  when  Snej 
gr«w  up,  had  joined  the  society,  and  were  at  present 
with  them :  they  were  both  extremely  happy,  and  had 
never  expressed  a  wish  to  quit  it;  that  he  brought  hi 
property,  which  vras  reserved  fbr  his  children  until  they 
were  of  age  to  judge  for  themselves,  which  they  had 
long  been,  and  when  the  young  people  voluntarily  joined 
the  brotherhood  it  was  placed  in  the  common  stock." 

He  vras  a  good-looking  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  made  me  write  my  name  in  a  book,  and  complimented 
me  by  saying  It  was  fkmiliar  to  him.  We  became  very 
great  friends.  He  entered  into  farther  explanations  as 
to  their  habits  and  pursuits,  and  gave  me  his  tenets  in 
ttiB  fellowing  brief  wvxds  :-^ 


*  Lead  a  life  of  innocence  sad  purity — ^love  your  nei^- 
hour  as  yourself— follow  peace  with  iJI  men,  and  abstain 
from  war  and  bloodshed,  and  from  all  acts  of  violence 
towards  your  fellow  men,  as  well  as  from  all  pursuits  of 
pride  and  worldly  ambition.  Render  every  man  his  due» 
and  observe '  holhiess,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the 
Lmrd,'  and  do  good  to  all  men  as  fer  as  opportunity  and 
ability  may  serve."  Thus  said  Jdm  Mantis;  and  I  say, 
so  flff  so  good. 

He  also  infermed  me  that  all  persons  joining  their 
society  do  so  freely  and  voluntarily — ^no  flattery  or  un- 
due influence  is  used;  that  they  have  many  English  and 
Irish  amongst  them;  the  latter  they  do  not  like  so  much 
as  the  former,  as  they  find  it  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
quiet  habits  of  industry;  that  minute  inquiries  are  made 
about  character  and  disposition  before  admission,  and 
that  no  one  is  received  who  has  any  worldly  debts.  That 
uidnstry,  temperance,  and  frugality,  are  the  characterise 
ties  of  their  institution^  and  that  when  in  health,  all 
must  be  employed  in  some  usefrd  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  From  all  that  I  have  written  about 
this  extraordinary  sect,  you  will  perceive  that  these  in- 
nocent and  industrious  people  have  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  me.  How  superior  are  they  to  idle  nuns  and 
dissolute  monks,  who,  like  them,  are  doomed  to  celibacy, 
and  war  as  it  were  against  nature  !  I  admit  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous  tiian  their  prancing  instead 
of  praying  (but  do  not  Roman  Catholics  pass  at  least 
half  their  Sundays  in  dancing !)— their  making  Anne 
Lee,  a  female  Christ— and  their  wanting  to  depopulate 
their  own  young  and  rising  country  on  principles  which 
they  thus  poetioalljf  defend  : — 

^^  Our  flesh  and  sense  must  be  denied^ 
Passion  and  envy,  lust  and  pride; 
While  justice,  temperance,  trath,  and  lore, 
Our  inward  piety  approve." 

Webonghtagreat  many  knick-knacks,  and  took  snaffeo* 
tionate  leave  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and  John  Mantle.  Abont 
six  hundred  of  these  people  are  congregated  together  al 
this  place.  How  different  they  appeared  firom  those  at 
Endfleld,  who  vrere  rade,  rough,  and  repulsive  I  these 
were  kind  and  friendly,  and  their  motto  is-— 

<*0  magna  vis  veritatis !" 

Our  drive  home  was  deUghtfhl  amidst  tiie  fragranA 
shrubs  and  balmy  breeies  of  Lebanon.  To-morrow  we 
propose  going  to  another  settlement  of  the  Shakers,  at 
the  hill  of  Handeook.  Anne  Lee  must  have  had  a  tole- 
rable notion  of  country  oosifort  sad  pictoeaqno  locations. 

Notwithstanding  his  disposition  to  he  contented 
with  crerytbing,  and  delighted  with  mmnj  things 
Colonel  Maxwdl  could  notreconeile  himself  to  tiie 
hcUing  s^rstem,  patronised  hj  man,  woman,  and 
child,  at  breakfast^  dinner^  lunch,  tea^  and  supper* 
five  abundant  meals  a^y,  are  eaten  at  the  oyer* 
grown  public  places  of  entertainment;  and  no 
time  seems  allowed  to  masticate  or  properly  digest 
one ;  and  though  more  leisure  were  allowed,  it  would 
not  be  thus  used.    Even — 

That  most  important  meal  of  all, — ^that  meal  at  which 
aldermen  **  tremble  while  they  gaze," — ^is  not  the  only 
one  which  in  America  is  harried  over,  and  hurried  over 
with  most  i»linman  hasto.  All  manner  of  good  things 
are  set  btfoie  yon,  but  no  time  fbr  reflection  or  selection 
is  afforded  yon.  Promptitude  of  decision  is  your  only 
chance :  no  ***^p^g  flre  permitted — decks  cleared— des- 
sert produced,  eonsisting  of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  al- 
monds, iced  creams,  ftc. ;  but,  alas  I  the  same  system  is 
eoQlfaiued^--y0M«,  ^d^y  ofuf  ^  is  still  the  Older  ef  the 
day. 

He  oonsidem  the  bolting  lyBtem  btd  alike  for 
health  and  muinen :— > 

I  am  now,  in  some  degree,  become  aceustomed  to  it; 
but  stni  it  is  extremely  provoking  when  you  happen  to 
be  plaood  bj  the  side  of  an  agreeable  penosy-Huid  all 
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the  Amerieui  ladies  are  8o»— and  when  you  have  jmt 
led  her  into  conTenation,  suddenly  she  and  all  the  rest 
of  tiie  &ir  creatures  start  off  like  startled  deer ;  or,  to 
speak  in  more  homely  phra8e>  as  if  the  house  was  on 
flrel 

I  hare  said  that  all  the  American  ladies  are  agree- 
able>  and  111  maintain  it;  and  well-bred,  too,  although 
certainly  I  was  a  little  startled  this  erening  at  the  tea- 
table,  when  a  black-eyed,  intelligent-looking  lass,  from 
Philadelphia,  who  was  describing  Saratoga  Springs,  in- 
formed me  that  **  all  the  young  dandies  &ere  were  eon- 
nderMe  kmrnbu^y  ake  guested  I**  But  she  was  rery 
pretty  and  Tory  young,  and  that  made  up  for  everything. 

Apropos  to  Springfield,  the  Birmingham  of  the 
Eastern  States,  where  there  is  an  armoury  with 
91,000  stand  of  arms,  all  in  excellent  order,  ready 
to  famish  the  citizens  with  weapons,  Colonel  Max- 
well makes  some  good-humoured  obseryations,  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  those  Biitish  financiers  who  are 
all  for  economy,  save  in  every  department  in  which 
economy  properly  might  be,  and  ought  to  be^  en- 
forced. 

On  leaving  Boston,  the  traveller  proceeded  by  the 
ordinary  route  to  Albany,  New  Lebanon,  and  Troy, 
where  we  have  already  seen  him ;  and  afterwards 
to  the  celebrated  Saratoga  Springs.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Utica  and  Ballaston  Springs,  and  afterwards 
to  the  falls  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  to  Trenton 
Falls,  and^  finally,  to  Niagara,  from  which  he  made 
several  excursions  among  the  broken  Indian  tribes 
still  loitering  in  that  district.  At  BufiVdo,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  was  introduced  to  Colonel  Biuikhead,  a 
gentleman  from  whose  conversation  we  glean  more 
crumbs  of  comfort  as  to  the  maintenance  of  tran- 
quillity on  the  Canadian  frontier : — 

His  beautiful  and  engaging  daughter,  with  the  whitest 
and  smaUest  hand  I  ever  beheld — a  Qeoigian  brunette 
— ^rendered  this  agreeable  evening  still  more  delightful 
by  her  presence;  and  good-humouredly  permitted  her 
honoured  sire  and  myself  to  smoke  cigars  and  suck  mint 
juleps;  whilst  I  listened  to  his  mamy  and  honourable 
opinions  about  Sir  George  Arthur,  the  acts  of  his  own 
government,  and  the  manner  he  had  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  wretches  whom  he  had  detected  trying  to  in- 
volve the  two  countries  in  war.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
to  find  that  his  opinions  were  an  echo  of  what  GenenJ 
Scott  had  so  repeatedly  and  emphaticaUy  stated  to  me. 

Colonel  Bankhead,  who  commands  under  the  G^eral, 
gave  me  most  ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  every- 
thing he  advanced :  and  of  this  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
that  so  long  as  the  military  command  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  as  honourable  as  the  two  I  have  named,  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  fh>m  the  ruffians  and  wretches 
who,  whilst  they  call  themselves  Patriots  and  Sympa- 
thizers, are  labouring  only  to  stir  up  the  evil  passions  of 
their  deluded  followers. 

In  ordinary  times  we  should  not  care  much 
about  the  effective  army  of  the  Republic,  but  just 
now  it  excites  some  curiosity ;  there  iB,be8idesy  much 
to  commend  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  Ame- 
rican army.  At  Buffalo,  Colonel  Maxwell  wit- 
nessed the  companies  of  artiUery  and  infantry 
lying  there,  paraded,  or  we  may  say  reviewedy  by 
Colonel  Bankhead.  He  makes  some  military  cri- 
ticisms on  their  style  of  movement,  words  of  com- 
mand, and  so  forth,  which  to  plain  civilians  are  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  what  follows : — 

When  they  were  dismissed,  we  accompanied  the 
colonel  round  the  barracks.  Everything  appeared  clean, 
comfortable,  and  admirably  arranged.  Each  company 
has  a  store-room,  which  ia  also  the  quartets  of  their  col- 


our-sergeant, and  where  every  kind  of  neeeaniy  is  kept. 
They  dme  in  their  mess-kitchens,  which  are  dnn,  Lu^e, 
warm,  well-ventilated  rooms.  We  tasted  their  so«f, 
bread,  and  meat;  each  excellent  of  its  kind.  Thdipay, 
clothing,  and  food,  are  all  on  the  most  liberal  pria^. 
MsAy  of  the  companies  had  well-chosen  lil»nri«;  ud 
there  was  a  sutler's  store,  where  a  soda  foonUbud 
other  hunnless  luxuries  are  kept  fbr  the  men,  ud  where 
each  man  has  the  liberty  of  having  a  credit  aecoimt  to  & 
certain  extent,  which  is  paid  by  the  paymaster  moitbl;: 
but  this  only  under  the  proviso,  that  the  oficer  is  cm- 
mand  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs  has  no  darp 
against  him  for  extra  clothing  or  repair  of  aims,  &c. 

One  dollar  per  month  is  stopped  ftom  each  printe'i 
pay  for  the  fint  two  or  throe  years  of  his  serrioe :  Uiis 
operates  as  a  great  check  on  desertion.  Hie  Mauna- 
lated  sum  is  handed  over  to  them  when  they  obtain  their 
dischuge,  even  if  they  do  not  complete  the  prescnbed 
period  of  service,  which  is  five  years 


The  United  States  regukr  army  consists  of  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  four  of  artillery,  and  eight  of  ia&a* 
try,  making  a  grand  total  of  735  comndssioned  officm 
and  1 1,800  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  With 
this  force  they  have  to  garrison  sixty-fbur  militarrporti 
and  arsenals !— that  is  to  say, — ^in  the  eastern  diiisM, 
which  extends  over  the  immense  tract  of  country  I  fatve 
already  mentioned,  there  are  thirty-seven  forts  or  casUes, 
and  three  barracks  or  establishments  not  fortified;  and 
in  the  western  district,  one  range  of  barracks,  nine  forti, 
and  fourteen  arsMials  I  The  eastern  division  is  GeeenI 
Scott's  command ;  and  he  has  his  head-quarten  at  Elitt- 

both  Town. 

You  will  say  this  is  asomMilal  small  force  fior  so  Rspeet- 

able  a  slice  of  the  habitable  vrorld  as  the  United  Stata 
True  I  but  then  you  must  be  pleased  to  add  a/<v  mUita- 
men  to  the  number,  vis.  mty-«0vei»  tkomamd  eoauBis- 
sioned  officers  and  one  miUwn  three  hundred  Mtd  twaif- 
thousand  $eten  hundred  and  thirty-three  non-oomml- 
sioned  officers  and  privates  ! !  Union  is  strength,  lad 
this  is  strength  with  a  vengeance  1— twenty-ox  sW« 
and  three  territories,  as  they  call  them— but  will  it  last ! 
Free  states  and  slave  states,  will  they  oontinQe  to  pull 
together  t  I  say.  No  I  the  Union  is  unnatural,  and  cu- 
not  last« 

Time  will  show. 

The  trayeller  returned  to  Albany,  diversfying 
the  route,  and  descended  the  Hudson,  by  steam,  to 
New  York,  where  we  have  previously  seen  him 
engagedin public  celebrations  and  makhig  speech^. 
We  may,  tiieref ore,  now  have  a  peep  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  nearest  approach  which  our  gal* 
lant  traveller  makes  to  the  perpetration  of  a  fev 
harmless,  or  perhaps  useful  TroUopes : — 

"^  A  fine,  business-like  place,  this  New  Yori:  r  said  I  to 
myself  this  morning,  when,  after  eating  a  beastifu 
breakfast  at  a  beautiftd  Uble,  with  groups  of  beaQtifal 
women  around  it,  I  set  out  upon  a  voyage  of  discover;. 
But  I  must  expatiate  a  little  on  our  in-door  afairs  before 
I  take  you  out  to  walk  with  me. 

The  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  femiaiM 
battalion  of  servants  at  this  h6tel,  which  is  the  peat^ 
of  the  great,  is  quite  delightful  and  refreshing  to  the 
moral  feelings.  The  Astor  House  phalanx  of  ebanbe^ 
maids  will  condescend  to  make  your  bed  and  clean  jotf 
room,  during  the  time  you  are  at  break&st ;  but  ^^ 
love,  nor  money,  nor  compassion  either,  will  persw 
one  of  these  American  Dianas  to  enter  year  apartmeit 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

This  morning  I  requested  one,  whom  I  met  in  P>f^ 
along  the  immense  galleries  in  which  are  the  doraitene^ 
to  fetch  me  a  jug  of  water.  She  looked  aghast  at  then- 
quest  ;  but  soon,  with  a  smile  of  compaanon  at  bJ  Jp^ 
ranee,  said  she  would  teU  one  of  the  waiten  to  Ixi^ 
Soon  after  I  accosted  another,  and,  as  it  was  ^^^ 
requested  her  to  remove  the  counteiiiane  firom  njwd. 
She  said  it  was  moraUy  impossible^  that  it  wosMheu 
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good  as  her  place  was  worth ;  but  that  a  waiter  should 
Gome  and  do  it. 

I  was  yastly  amused  with  this  refinement  of  delicacy 
in  a  class  which,  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  not 
always  characterized  by  an  excess  of  it ;  and,  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  subject  still  further,  I  attacked  a  third  young 
lady,  whom  I  encountered ;  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
do  me  the  favour  to  sew  a  button  on  the  collar  of  a 
shirt  which  I  proffered  to  her.  She  started  back  from 
the  dilapidated  restment,  dangled  her  two  hands  from 
her  wrists,  looked  aghast,  and,  uttering  that  universal 
word  of  American  astonishment,  ^Lawk  !"  turned  away, 
and  told  me  she  would  send  a  man  for  **  the  thing,** 

In  short,  I  soon  found  out  that  for  a  single  gentleman 
to  expect  that  a  single  chambermaid — ^and  there  are  no 
double  ones — ^would  answer  his  bell,  was  an  indecorum 
of  the  most  atrocious  sort. 

As  to  the  waiters,  they  are  a  little  army  in  themselves; 
and  indeed  the  government  of  the  Astor  House  estab- 
lishment is  essentially  military  in  all  its  subdivisions. 
You  are  summoned  to  dinner  by  peal  of  bell  or  stroke  of 
gong — the  latter  a  most  ear-appalling  sound ;  you  march 
along  in  single  file,  halt,  half-face  inwards,  and  take  up 
your  assigned  position.  The  field-officers  of  the  day,  id 
ett,  the  head  waiters,  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two 
enormously  long  tables,  stand  firm,  fixed,  and  conse- 
quential ;  they  move  one  pace  to  the  front,  and  wave 
their  right  arm  high  in  the  air,  in  the  most  decisive  and 
fugleman-like  style ;  upon  which  aU  the  subordinate  helps, 
who  are  marshalled  at  equal  distances,  and  have  their 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  their  commanding  officers,  like- 
wise step  one  pace  to  the  flront !  Profound  silence  reigns 
around  I  There  is  an  awftal  but  brief  pause  of  suspense, 
and  the  field-officers  again  wave  their  napkins  aloft; 
another  pace  in  advance  is  made  by  the  entire  force — the 
covers  are  uplifted,  the  viands  displayed,  and  then  the 
eager  tumult  of  helping  and  being  helped,  and  the  din  of 
knives  and  forks,  and  dishes  and  plates,  reverberates 
from  the  lofty  ceiling. 

Carried  away  by  my  admiration  of  this  noble  display 
of  gastro-military  precision  and  discipline,  I  have  passed 
over  in  silence  the  less  striking  commencement  of  the 
dinner,  wben  the  soup  is  served  out ;  but  were  I  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  toup  ittelf,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  all 
the  better  feelings  of  gratitude,  respect,  and  veneration, 
which  should  tlffob  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being 
who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  taste  it. 

Clam  Soup  !  a  thrill  of  admiration  shakes  my  pen  as  it 
traces  the  short,  the  unobtrusive,  the  humble-looking 
words.  Clam  Soup  !  My  dear  friend,  one  single  table- 
spoonM  of  it  is  a  payment  in  fail  for  all  the  trouble  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic ;  one  basin  taVL  of  it  would 
recompense  a  man  for  circumnavigating  the  entire  globe! 
They  aay  it  is  made  of  some  sort  of  sheU-fish,  some  mussel 
which  is  in- abundance  here.  I  don*t  believe  it  1  It  must 
be  something  sent  down  direct  ftrom  the  skies,  to  bless  and 
support  the  American  ladies :  and  oh,  my  dear  fellow ! 
to  see,  as  I  did  to-day,  thirty  or  forty  of  the  dear,  fair- 
haired,  gentle-eyed,  and  pale-cheeked  angels,  looking  so 
excessively  lovely,  and  eating  Clam  soup  so  excessively 
fast — such  heaven-bom  soup !  such  celestial  feeders ! — ^it 
is  a  sight,  indeed!  But  I  feel  that  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  on  either  of  the  two  subjects,  still  less  on  the 
subjects  combined.    Come  and  behold!  come  and  eat! 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  domestic  manceuvres  ex- 
hibited by  the  aids  and  helps  appertaining  to  this  large 
and  most  martially  arranged  establishment.  To-day  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  their  number,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  list — one  hundred  and  three  males  and  sixty- 
five  females  are  employed !  Mr.  Stetson,  the  director  and 
driller  of  them,  has  promised  that  I  shall  be  admitted — 
although  against  rule — ^at  one  of  their  field-days.  They 
parade  for  exercise  daily  at  2  p.m.,  and  are  drilled  as 
i^gularly  as  I  drill  my  regiment.  Why,  in  some  of  the 
small  states  in  Italy,  so  formidable  a  display  would  be  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  government,  and,  most  likely,  the 
legislature  would  command  the  house  to  be  shut  up  for 
fear  of  the  consequences. 

Bid  the  Colonel,  by  thifi  Clam  soup,  wish  to  over- 


trump the  c&nyaas-back  ducks  <^  the  two  Captains  ? 
Fortunately  this  delicacy  is  open  to  the  experiments 
of  the  humblest  gourmand  ;  as  it  is  easy,  on  our 
own  shores,  to  get  a  few  pence-worth  of  clams,  and 
impossible  to  catch  a  single  canvass-back  duck. 

At  Astor  House,  Colonel  Maxwell  and  his  friends 
preferred  eating  at  the  ladies'  table,  which  at  din- 
ner is  first  served  ;  though  the  ladies  come  second 
at  breakfast^  which  in  America  is  taken  at  a  very 
early  hour.  There  is,  however,  only  one  half-hour 
between  the  time  when  the  ladies  and  the  men 
dine ;  no  great  space  of  time  in  which  to  clear 
away  debris  and  serve  another  great  dinner,  with 
all  its  proper  accessories  and  appointments,  to  two 
hundred  gentlemen.  Here  occur  sundry  really 
overpowering  Trollopes : — 

In  consequence  of  getting  to  onr  hdtel  late,  we  dined 
at  the  gentlemen's  table ;  the  ladies'  dinner  hour  being 
three,  the  gentlemen's  half-past ;  ai^d  I  was  struck  with 
the  change.  It  was  like  a  pack  of  hounds  without  their 
whippers,  &c.  Woman,  lovely  woman !  whether  ye  feed 
fast  or  slow,  ye  are  still  onr  better  angels,  and  keep  us 
tranquil  and  well-behaved !  The  masculine  masticating 
party  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred;  and  conven- 
tional forms  were  a  good  deal  set  at  defisuice.  I  found 
none  of  the  water-drinking  system  I  had  so  mudi  ad- 
mired in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  rattling  of  knives  and  forks,  the  changing  of  plates, 
the  loud  political  gabble  which  was  going  on  universally 
when  the  well-filled  months  rendered  utterance  possible, 
combined  with  the  numerous  discharges  of  champagne 
corks,  gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  well-contested 
battle-field.  This  over,  an  admirable  dessert  was  pro- 
duced, and  cigars  were  whifi'ed,  to  assist  digestion; 
groups  were  formed,  cofiise  handed  round,  and  politics  re- 
newed. There  was  to-day  no  bolting  after  dinner,  what- 
ever there  might  have  been  at  it ;  and  for  once  **  il  Sig- 
ner Stomaco"  was  allowed  to  have  fair  play. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  departure  from  the  usual 
system,  by  supposing  that  the  guests  at  the  Astor  House 
are  at  this  particular  peripd  congregated  for  political  pur- 
poses, and,  consequently,  that  they  consider  that  sitting 
still  after  dinner  is  as  advantageous  a  mode  of  traffie 
in  this  commodity  as  vraUdng  up  and  down  the  passage* 
and  corridors  of  this  huge  barrack,  which  they  have  been 
doing  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  afternoon  my  two  friends,  who  are  much  more 
fkstidions  than  I  am,  pointed  out  to  me  puddUt  ofiolimi, 
as  they  had  often  done  before.  "  Well,  I  admit  it,"  said 
I ; "  but  I  did  not  come  here  to  pick  holes  in  other  people's 
jackets.  Let  us  put  our,  own  house  in  order  before  we 
meddle  with  our  neighbour's."  There  was  a  good  laugh 
when  I  seriously  iMided,  that  I  pitied  more  than  I 
blamed  them.  My  first  impression  was,  that  the  whole 
population  of  America  was  under  a  course  of  mercury 
for  an  universal  liver  complaint,  brought  on  f^m  bolting 
their  food,  and  that — ^poor  fellows  I— they  were  all  in  a 
state  of  salivation! 

The  thing  is  horrid,  there  is  no  denying  it :  I  positively 
have  seen  ladies  go  round  to  avoid  lakes  of  saliva,  or  with 
their  dainty  feet,  step  across  them,  assisted  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  same  way  as  he  would  have  assisted  a  fiur 
friend  over  a  dirty  gutter  in  the  street ! 

Clerical  dandyism  seems  to  have  an  aspect  of  its 
own  in  America.  Some  of  the  preachers  appear  to 
dress  themselves  after  portraits  of  the  old  puritans, 
or  early  reformers.  After  a  petU  wwper  in  New 
York,  that  ^  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a 
fashionable  party  in  Lonclon,  and  where  excellent 
viands  were  wadied  down  with  ioed  champagne,** 
we  are  told  :— 

General  Miller,  Major  B— ,  and  myself  vnilked  home 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  H and  his  fkmily:  he  is  a  cele- 
brated preacher|but  I  must  say  I  did  not  admire  the  cut 
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of  his  jib ;  his  looks  wen  plastered  down  in  fonn  puri- 
tanical, and  to  his  chin  was  attached  a  large  tuft  of  hair; 
bat  these  are  trifles  light  as  hair,  or  air,  which  you  will; 
and  though  I  was  a  little  out  of  temper  with  the  hair- 
dressing  system  of  Dr.  Wainwright's  roTcrend  friend, 
the  doctor  himself  and  all  his  family  are  most  delightfol 
people." 

^  In  man  and  woman,  but  fkr  most  in  maui 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers, 
From  my  soul  I  loathe  all  affectation." 

The  affectations  of  America  are  as  peculiar  as  ita 
phraseology,  and  twenty  times  more  absurd.  The 
latter  sayours  of  fun,  tlu  former  of  idiocy. 

Colonel  Maxwell  is  not  altogether  insensible  to 
the  little  faulto  of  Jonathan,  as  a  dealer  and  lorer 
of  dollars.  At  Washington  he  was  plucked  in 
handsome  style  by  the  shopkeepers;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a  native  would  not  so 
quietly  have  submitted  to  such  extortion  or  impo- 
sition in  trifles  :— 

Let  me  indulge  in  a  few  groans  as  to  the  exorbitant 
charges  that  are  inflicted  upon  you.  The  hackney- 
coachmen  are  a  race  of  extortioners.  A  ride  to  the 
Capitol  is  fifty  cents. ;  to  Mr.  Fox's  another  fifty.  They 
haye  no  idea  of  anything  under  half  a  dollar  ;  whilst  a 
London  cabman,  honest  man  1  will  take  you  half  oyer 
London  for  the  sum.  Ask  for  a  bottle  of  humble  port, 
"^Two  dollars ;"  a  bottle  of  sour  via  ordinaire  of  France, 
^hich  would  be  dear  at  three  sousy  ^  One  dollar."  I 
entered  a  shop  at  New  York,  and  bought  the  smallest 
possible  bottle  of  layender-wator, "  One  dollar,  if  you 
please ;"  at  Baltimore,  for  a  pair  of  gloyes, "  One  dol- 
lar, if  you  please."    It  really  becomes  perfectly  dolour^ 

QUi. 

The  Americans  generally  dress  very  well,  and  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  their  best  attire.  With  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  song. 

The  Sunday^!  jacket  goes  every  day  on. 

Here,  as  amongst  ourselyes  and  eyerywhere  else,  there 
is  to  be  fbund  a  sprinkling  of  absurdity— ^ver-dressed 
ladies,  and  barbarously-bearded  dandies ;  and  eyery  now 
and  then  you  meet  a  nondescript  with  its  hair  in  ringlets, 
or,  as  I  saw  Murat  in  bygone  days,  en  papiUoU, 

Colonel  Maxwell  thinks  better  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ten  than  is  usual  with  Kngllsh  travellers.  He 
£rst  saw  the  President  in  a  i^urch^  singularly  de- 
Toid  of  ornament^  and  with  many  colouied  faces  in 
it:— 

Some  time  after  the  sernoe  had  oommenoed,  t  obseryed 
a  well-dressed,  middle«aged,  gentlemanlike-looking  per- 
son, attended  by  a  yery  young  man,  enter  the  church, 
and  take  his  seat  in  one  of  the  back  pews,  which  had 
nothing  whateyer  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  rest.  Be- 
fore I  oyerheard  Mr.  Pounoett  whisper  to  Mi^or  B f 

**  That's  the  President,*'  I  had  settled  in  my  oym  mind 
that  it  was  so»  and  that  we  were  in  the  awnil  presence 
of  the  head  of  the  great  Transatlantio  Bicpublic,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  I 

I  liked  the  cut  of  his  head,  I  liked  the  cut  of  his  whis- 
kers, I  liked  the  cut  of  his  coat^— in  short  I  liked  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  man ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
humble  place  of  worship,  his  quiet  and  unostentatious 
manner,  the  absence  of  ul  ceremonial  at  his  entranoe, 
Mid  the  back  seat  which  he  occupied,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  and  bearing  that  well  suited  the  nobility 
of  his  position,  and  Uiere  was  no  mistaking  **  little  Mar- 
tfaiVanBuren!'* 

Serriee  being  oyer,  we  walked  up  to  his  splendid  man- 
sion, which  eominaads  a  noble  yiew  of  the  Potomac.  I 
occasionally  gaye  a  glance  towards  the  rear,  and  beheld 
the  republican  monarch  walking  behind  us  among  the 
i%8t  (n  the  parishioners.  The  War  Secretary,  when  we 
entered  the  grounds,  proposed  that  we  shoidd  proceed 
MTOBS  the  front  ef  the  buUdisg  andentef  by  the  opposite 


gate,  in  order  to  gite  Mr.  Van  6ar«i  a  1^  ninnttt' 
law  before  we  attacked  him ;  but  several  genUeiBn, 
who  like  ourselyes  were  anxious  for  an  intnrieWjkid 
preceded  us,  and  when  we  entered  the  preseaec'ckMbg 
we  found  the  President  already  holding  his  IMi, 

We  were  presented,  in  due  form,  and  were  noemd 
with  a  most  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  reqsested^ia 
a  frank  and  unconstrained  manner,  to  take  setts.  Ik 
oonyersation  was  of  a  general  nature,  and  reUted  to  tfae 
great  improyements  that  had  taken  place  in  the  UoJa 
within  these  few  years.  He  talked  on  tins  sabjeet  wHk 
somewhat  of  a  tone  of  exultation,  but  not  too  stnngh 
marked  ;  and  when  Bii^or  B — — -,  who  hai  tnnM 
oyer  the  States  before,  acknowledged  the  great  mprnt- 
ments  that  had  taken  place,  it  appeared  to  grre  mcdi 
satLrfhction  to  the  patriotic  ruler.  His  manner  wm  tut 
and  gentlemanlike,  and  the  yisit  yras  a  yery  agreeable 
one. 

After  all  the  vicissitudes  the  nineteenth  centniy 

has  witnessed,  the  following  little  scene  ii  not  witih 

out  ita  pathos  as  well  as  iU  lesson.    It  oecuiRd 

on  board  a  steamer  going  from  the  South  to  Phik* 

delphia  :— 

Amongst  my  shipmates,  I  obseryed  a  tall  ai]i,of  i 
dark  and  sallow  complexion,  and  with  a  coiuteDiiiMde' 
cidedly  Italian :  he  had  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  lad  «u 
pointed  out  to  me  as  Prince  Aohille,  the  son  of  Joiebis 
Murat,  ex-king  of  Naples  1  I  absolutely  sUrted  wba 
I  was  told  this ;  for  I  well  remembered  him  is  kna 
days,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  assisting  at  a  grud  n- 
yiew  of  Murat's  army  on  the  Champ  de  Man  at  Nipfei 
in  1814.  He  was  then  a  fine,  dashing,  wsU-neiatoi 
stripling ;  and  I  recollect  his  riding  up  to  me  to  expes 
his  regret,  ''that  his  own  regiment  of  Blaek  Honevu 
not  on  the  field,  but  quartered  at  Capua,  as  he  irraU 
haye  been  proud  to  haye  charged  at  their  heed  is  n; 
presence." 

How  like  an  exaggerated  and  oyerchaq;ed  rmua 
does  eyerything  connected  yrith  N^H)leon*s  mmi  tf 
kings  now  appear  1  Murat  was  the  only  one  of  thevt 
whom  my  tate  brought  me  into  ocntaet  with  Pw 
Murat  I  he  was  the  brayest  of  the  braye^  Li  tdr*» 
of  the  French  armies,"— the  best  caysJry  geicnl  ii 
Europe.     Owing  to  my  intimacy  with  Lord  W.  Bai> 

tiuck  and  the  beantifVilLady  O y  your  humble  lemBt 

was  at  that  time  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  nade  to 
take  a  part  in  the  political  drama  which  Marat  mi  tba 
enacting,  to  saye  Us  kingdom  and  his  lif^;  tad  B0ekii 
son  is  lUs  own  luggage-bearer  I 

Sic  tranMU  ffloria  numdil 

But  to  proceed  with  our  route* 

In  the  route  we  find  nothhig  ptrdcnlsrir  wo^ 
thy  of  commemoration,  save  a  styli^  dinner,  lod 
first-rate  American  establishment,  in  the  yicinitjof 
Philadelphia,— that  of  Mr.  GadwaUader  :- 

We  droye  to  his  mansion,  where  a  party  was  aM* 
bled  to  meet  us,  and  where  our  reception  was  most  kioo. 
If  his  splendid  residence,  well-appointed  boa8ehoM,el^ 
gant  dinner  arrangements,  admirably  cooked  yiands,aB4 
choice  wines  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  intern^ 
economy  of  an  American  priyate  gentleman'i  eiUbliw- 
ment,  I  can  only  say  that  the  New  World  is  not  a  j«< 
behind  the  Old.    Fifty  years*  old  Madeira,  wtudi  m 
absolute  nectar — old  East  India  Sherry--Champ>^> 
Mousseaux  and  stUl-sparkling  Hock  and  Hersutife— 
with  delicious  Ch&teaux  Margaux,  were  on  the  table  fra 
the  commencement  of  the  feast,  and  withm  the  ^^^ 
all  the  guests,  and  not  paraded  round  the  tahl«  at  m- 
hour  time,  as  you  and  I  haye  sometimes  fleen  it  m  t^ 
pompous  places.     The  first  course  was  ezcelleot :  tM 
second  super-excellent,  consisting  of  pheasants,  ^P^ 
partridges,  rail,  and  teal,  dressed  in  a  yarietj  of  waPi 
and  fbllowed  by  soufflete,  and  all  sorts  of  oorrtdm^ 
The  whole  was  wound  up  by  a  profhaion  of  ices  of  ▼»»• 
ous  kinds.    The  doth  remoyed,  still  older  and  stai  no*; 
neetw-like  Mndeira  wne  prodoeed;  bnllhefMiwssa' 
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of  the  eTening  was  transacted  inglorioos  Gh&teanx  Mar- 
g&nx,  twenty  years  old. 

The  exploits  of  horses  were  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  conyersation.  Mr.  CadwaUadtor  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  two  of  the  fastest  trotters  in  the  world.  They 
can  do  five-and-twenty  in  the  honr,  and  are  part  of  a 
team  of  four  which  he  has  trotted  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
The  portraits  of  the  two  wonders  were  produced. 

When  the  fiur  hostess  retired,  coffee  and  cigars  wefe 
introduced  j  and,  at  my  request,  at  a  very  late  hour  of 
the  eTening,  we  all  paid  a  Tisit  to  the  stud,  which  our 
early  arrangements  for  to-morrow's  Journey  would  other- 
"Wise  have  preTented  6xa  seeing. 

The  stahles  were  yery  promptly  illuminated  to  receive 
US  at  this  unusual  hour ;  and  tiie  good  points  and  special 
merits  of  each  of  the  noble  animals  were  pointed  out  to 
tLS  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  The  two  best  trotters, 
which  had  won  several  cups  and  matches,  were  in  loose 
boxes.  From  the  tenor  of  the  conversation,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Americana  sport  their  coin  ftoely  on  the 
turf;  and  a  bet  of  20,000  dollars,  which  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  made  on  a  race  which  was  soon  to  come 
off,  appeared  to  attract  little  notice.  The  stud-groom, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  under-grooms,  were  English. 

It  was  close  upon  the  morning  when  we  bade  adieu  to 
our  kind  host  and  his  convivial  party;  both  of  us  greatly 
delighted  with  American  cheer  and  American  hospita- 
lity. If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  first-rate 
Transatlantic  tpreadsy  then  long  life  to  the  Spread  EadU, 
BUXTOunded  by  its  stars,  of  which  we  pronounce  Mr. 
Cadwallader  to  be  one  of  the  first  magnitude  I 

WemuBt  conclude  these  random  notices;  and 
hare  only  space  to  herald  a  new  philosopher  who 
feeems  to  be  distancing  the  phrenologers  in  America, 
and  who  threatens  an  attack  on  Britain  : — 

The  political  promenade  in  the  passage  of  the  Astor 
House  was  not  neglected.  There  I  met  old  fiiends,  and 
was  introduced  to  new:  amongst  others,  to  a  phrenolo- 
gical lecturer,  who  gave  me  a  learned  exposition  of  a 
new  science  discovered  by  himself,  which  embraces  the 
formation  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
head,  and  which  takes  in  the  structure  and  muscular 
motions  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  human  frame. 
This  personage  proposes  soon  to  visit  England,  to  en- 
lighten and  lighten  John  Bull,  and  probably  to  put  his 
bump  of  credulity  to  the  test. 

A  Mr.  Colt  called  upon  me.    He  is  the  inventor  and 


manufkcturer  of  a  rifle  that  receives  eight  charges,  and 
fires  them  with  great  facility  in  quick  succession.  This 
invention  is  also  applied  to  pistols  and  fowling-pieces. 
I  visited  his  manufactory,  and  minutely  inspected  the 
arm,  which  I  think  is  good :  he  has  already  received  a 
considerable  order  firam  the  American  government. 

Other  ingenious  and  useful  inventions  are  men- 
tioned. 

Before  closing  this  hasty  notice^  we  must  make 
another  effort  to  allay  the  terrors  of  our  Tory  and 
Whig  Mends  at  the  prospect  of  extended  franchises 
introducing  all  manner  of  disorders*  At  Baltimore 
there  occurred  one  night  a  scene  of  tumult  and  dis- 
order, which  the  English  travellers  fancied  threat- 
ened a  dreadful  election  riot.  Colonel  Maxwell 
tells:— 

Before  I  quitted  Baltimore  this  morning,  I  made  espe* 
cial  inquiries,  and  glanced  over  several  morning  news- 
papers, supposing  it  to  be  totally  out  of  the  question 
that  the  turbulent  crowds  collected  last  night  could  have 
separated  without  performing  some  of  the  humours  of 
0onnybrook  Fair :  but  so  it  was ;  not  a  single  row— -not 
a  solitary  broken  head,  to  show  up  as  a  proof  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Baltimorians !  It  is  really  quite  mel- 
ancholy; and  any  genuine  Irishman,  peasant,  squire,  or 
marquis, 

Who  sleeps  on  bmrnbles  till  he  kills  his  man. 

Could  never  exist  In  so  stupidly  peaceful  a  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bowie-knife-flourishing  at 
Niagara,  I  have  never  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  riot. 
No  police,  no  constables  meet  the  eye ;  and  as  for  watch^ 
men.  Heaven  help  the  young  gentleman  that  has  a  pro- 

Sensitv  to  floor  Charleys, — ^no  such  animals  exist  to  be 
cored! 

Our  Tory  Mends  will  never  be  able  to  stand  such 
reports  of  wild  democracy,  and  these,  too,  proceeding 
&om  a  quarter  quite  above  suspicion. 

We  now  take  leave  of  these  agreeable  volumesi 
grateful  for  the  entertainment  which  they  have 
afforded  us ;  and  delighted  to  have  this  gallant 
author's  assurance  of  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
American  citizens  being  strongly  inclined  to  amity 
and  peace  with  England, 


IT'S  NAE  PUN  THAT  1* 

▲MB  CAMTIB  SJlNQ. 
By  t&fi  LATB  RoBMBf  NtCDLL. 


Yb  may  laugh  brawly  i^  the  noo^ 

Ye  may  joke  as  you  like ; 
But  ye  shouldna  say  the  hinn!e*s  gndd 

Afore  ye  take  the  bike. 
liove  does  weel  enengh  to  Joke  about 

When  comes  the  gloamin'  bat  | 
But  marriage  is  an  awAi'  thing^-« 

It^snaemnt^/ 

We  twa  are  geyan  young  yet| 

We  ha*ena  meikle  gear, 
AnStfglaikitlyweyokit, 
'    We  wad  aye  be  toilhi'  sair; 

*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  the  cireumstancet 
ttndsrwhichthe  above  **caati«  sang**  waswritKa.  Inaoom* 
paay  one  STening  in  Edinburgh,  where  Mr.  Niooll  wm  pre- 
sent, a  youn^  Ijuly  vraa  veiy  much  rallied  on  the  subject  of 
maniige;  tiU,  thinking  that  the  joke  was  catried  a  little  too 
&r,  ihn  put  an  end  to  the  teasing  by  exelaiming*—"  It^i  oae 
ftm  that  f  *^ — a  phrase  which  at  once  caught  tha  humour  of  the 
poet,  sad  the  song  was  produced  that  same  night. 


Maybe  poverty  wad  mak*  os 
Like  our  collie  and  the  cat— 

An'  tearAi'  een  and  scartit  lugs-^ 
It 's  nae  Am  thati 

The  men  are  in  a  hurry  aye— 

WiUyegi'eabodytimef 
And  yet,  I  needna  forward  look, 

I  canna  see  a  stime; 
To  gi'e  a  body's  sel'  awa' 

For— 'od  I  I  kenna  what, 
It  gars  a  thoughtless  lassie  think— 

It's  nae  fVm  that ! 

An'  noo  the  clud  is  on  your  brow, 

I  shouldna  vex  you  sae; 
Yet  in  my  last  free  maiden  hoiuv 

Why  mind  you  what  I  say ! 
My  first  love  and  my  last  are  you^ 

My  lassie's  heart  you  caught — 
0  I  guess  my  love  by  what  jw  foel^ 

It's  nae  fbn  that ! 
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CATLINGS  ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

ON  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI .♦ 


This  is  altogether  an  nnique  work.  In  one  view 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  catalogue  raisanSe  of  the 
numerous  objects  of  art  and  curiosity  which  Mr. 
Catlin  has  collected  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
and  arranged  in  his  Indian  Gallery  ;  in  another, 
as  a  narratiye  of  personal  adyentures,  more  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hardy  and  enterprising  English 
traveUers  of  the  sixteeenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  of  some  shipwrecked  mariner  or  captive 
thrown  by  evil  chance  among  savage  tribes,  than  as 
achievements  of  these  degenerate  days.  There  is  this 
essential  difference :  Mr.  Catlin's  enterprise  was 
undertaken  on  the  **  voluntary  principle,"  from  the 
impulse  of  buoyant  enthusiasm,  leading  him  forth 
into  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  ^'  Far  West,"  to 
become  the  painter  and  historiographer  of  the  abo- 
righial  tribes,  before  they  are  for  ever  swept  into  the 
Pacific  by  the  onward  rolling  tide  of  civilisation. 
He  seems  one  of  those  men  on  whom  there  lies  a 
Fate  ;  and  who  arise  at  a  particular  juncture  to 
fulfil  a  destined  office.  Though  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  visited  the  Indians  of  the  Upper 
Missouri,  already  have  some  of  the  tribes  whose 
traditions,  manners,  usages,  superstitions,  and  rude 
arts  he  has  recorded,  been  completely  swept  away, 
leaving  not  one  Red  Man  to  tell  their  stoiy.  Mr. 
Catlin  was  thus  just  in  time,  and  no  more,  to 
gather  the  trophies  and  relips  of  the  noble  Red  race, 
and  to  preserve  in  portraiture  the  features  of  its 
most  distinguished  chiefs  and  remarkable  indivi- 
duals. 

The  memorials  of  these  fast-decaying  tribes 
must  ever  remain  objects  of  great  interest  and 
curiosity  to  their  pale-faced  successors,  —  the 
usurpers,  as  Mr.  Catlin  considers  them,  of  their 
rights — the  fraudulent  owners  of  those  intermina- 
ble forests,  and  vast  prairies,  and  majestic  rivers 
of  which,  until  so  recent  a  period  as  the  b^^inning  of 
this  century,  the  Red  Man  was  the  sole  lord ;  and 
which  had  never  been  printed  with  a  white  man's 
foot-mark.  But  these  memorials  and  records  are 
of  interest  to  every  civilized  people.  They  dis- 
tinctly exhibit  one  phase  of  the  great  human 
Family. 

Besides  the  nearly  universal  passion  for  dollar- 
hunting— to  which  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Catlin  form 
slender  exceptions — ^there  b  in  the  Anglo-American 
character  a  strong  propensity  to  wild  and  daring 
adventure,  for  which,  in  the  present  state  of  society 
in  the  United  States^  it  is  not  difficult  to  account. 
In  Mr.  Catlin  this  original  bias  was  first  displayed 
by  a  passion  for  field-sports ;  and  we  need  not  tell 
that  even  in  the  most  highly-cultivated  districts  of 

*  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Maimers,  Cnstoms,  and 
Condition  of  tbt  North  .A^nerioan  Indians ;  by  George 
Catun;  daring  eight  yean' travel  among  the  wildest 
tribes  of  Indius.  2  volumes  royal  octavo,  cloth,  with 
four  hundred  iUnstrations :  Published  by  the  author,  at 
Catlin*B  Indian  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  London. 


the  United  States,  field-sports  are  still  of  a  undi 
more  manly  and  stirring  character  than  4n  the  best 
hunting  county  in  all  England,  or  on  its  wildest 
moor.  Field-sports  there,  are  indeed  but  anotber 
name  for  wild  and  daring  adventures  by  flood  and 
fell.  To  this  original  taste,  Mr.  Catlin  came  to  omte 
a  love  of  art — ^untrammelled  art — which  longed  to 
pursue  its  objects  in  wanderings  into  UiewildemesB^ 
and  among  the  Red  Men,  free  and  uncontrolled,  aad 
with  no  guide  save  chance.  Yet  the  severs!  sUgcs^ 
his  history  form  a  natural  and  essy  chain.  He  ▼» 
bom  in  *^  Fair  Wyoming,"  now  a  good  many  jan 
since,  while  tales  and  traditions  of  Indian  prowea 
and  Indian  manners  were  still  floating  orer  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  His  £ither  vu 
an  attorney ;  and  after  young  Catlin  had,  as  he  cha^ 
acteristically  tells,  whiled  away  his  early  veai^ 
with  books  reluctantly  held  in  the  one  hiui, 
and  a  rifle  and  fishing-pole  most  afiectionatdT 
grasped  in  the  other,  he  was  put  regul&rlj  t« 
the  study  of  law ; — ^read  law  books,  attended 
lectures,  and  became,  for  a  few  yean,  a  kind 
^  of  Nimrodieal  lawyer"  in  his  native  phce. 
He  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  dabbled  occasiosaDr 
with  a  brush ;  and  one  fine  day  he  sold  his  I&v 
books,  and  everything  he  possessed,  save  his  n&t 
and  fishing-tackle ;  purchased  paints  and  bn^ 
and  proceeded  to  Pl^adelphia  to  commeDce  po^ 
trait  painter,  without  having  had  a  lesson  or  tt 
adviser.  When  he  had  been  some  years  dodx 
engaged  in  painting  the  tame  **  black  doth  aod 
blue  of  civilisation,"  a  band  of  noble  and  dignified- 
looking  Indians  arrived  in  the  city,-— and  his  tocs- 
tion  was  decided  as  the  painter  of  nations!  the  Rer- 
nolds  of  the  Far  West !  There  was  everything  sti- 
mulating to  a  young  and  enthusiastic  artist  about 
these  swarthy  lords  of  the  flood  and  the  fbred- 


Arrayed  and  equipped  in  all  their  daaaie  beaatj,— 
with  shield  and  helmet^ — ^with  tunio  and  mantao,^ 
tmted  and  tasseled  off,  exactly  for  the  painter's  ptiette ! 
In  silent  and  stoic  dignity,  these  lords  of  the  Amstitntttd 
about  the  city  for  a  few  days,  wrapped  in  thor  pctaitd 
robes,  with  their  brows  plumed  with  the  ipiUs  of  tk 
war-eagle,  attracting  the  gaie  and  admiralioaof  aUwb» 
beheld  them.  After  thu,  they  took  their  ksre  Us 
Washington  city,  and  I  was  left  to  reflect  and  Rgi^ 
which  r  did  long  and  deeply,  until  I  came  to  the  folkv- 
ing  deductions  and  conclusions. 

These  were  that  he  should  abandon  eveiTthisft 
in  order  to  preserve,  by  pictorial  illustiatioos,  the 
history  and  customs  of  the  grand  and  iast-decaring 
race  that  had  thus  fired  his  imagination.  He  was  in 
that  frame  of  mind  when  a  man  of  genius  is  nererst 
a  loss  for  reasons,  which  at  least  satisfy  himadi 
His  friends,  however,  when  consulted,  coiild  nois^ 
things  in  the  same  light ;  and  he  followed  his  o^ 
purpose,  without  a  single  sympathizer  or  abettor. 
He  has,  we  apprehend,  had  no  reason  to  npeot 
He  has  succe^ed  in  hk  object,  beyond  iHut  coQ» 
have  been  his  most  sanguine  expectatioiu%  tw 
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performed  a  really  great  achievement.  In  his  In- 
4li€tn  gaUeiyy  which  has  excited  the  admiration  and 
ivonder  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  has  collected 
i\ot  only  numerous  original  and  faithful  portraits  of 
tlie  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  most  of 
the  surviving  aboriginal  families  of  North  America, 
but  specimens  of  their  weapons  and  dresses,  and 
of  their  arts  and  manufactures,  that  are  unequalled 
of  their  kind  ;  and  which  must  remain,  for  the  in- 
struction of  future  generations,  and  a  monument  of 
Ills  talents,  enthusiasm,  and  enterprise. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Catlin's  personal  adven- 
tures, during  the  wandering  years  in  which  he  was 
thus  engaged,  forms  a  work  as  unique  in  literature, 
as  his  rare  collection  of  original  portraits  and  curi- 
osities is  rare  in  art.    If  his  ardent  admiration  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  sometimes  appears  to  be  car- 
ried to  excess,  it  is  error  on  the  right  side.    The 
glow  and  vividness  of  his  colouring  does  not  affect 
the  fidelity  of  his  portraiture ;  and  every  generous 
mind  must  sympaUiize  with  his  compassionate  feel- 
ing[s  for  the  Red  Many  and  with  liis  resentment  at 
the  civilized,  christian  agents  in  the  demoralisation, 
and  destruction  of  a  noble  race. 

But  the  field  opened  up  by  Mr.  Catlin  s  rambles 
is  boundless  as  the  prairies  which  he  traversed, 
and  our  space  is  of  merely  civilized  limits  ;  so  we 
must  be  content  with  following  him  in  his  erratic 
course  by  the  merest  thread,  and  with  often  losing 
sight  of  him  altogether. 

Having  resolved  to  start  for  the  "  Far  West," 
on  the  ambitious  adventure  we  have  described,  it 
became  necessary  for  Mr.  Catlin  to  inquire  where 
about  that  same  quicksand  territory,  ever  shifting 
its  boundaries,  might  commence,  and  where  termi- 
nate.    He  says  :— 

Phantom-like  it  flies  before  xa  as  we  travel,  and  on 
tinr  way  it  continuaUy  glided,  before  us,  as  we  approach 
the  setting  sun. 

In  the  commencement  of  my  Tour,  several  of  my  tra- 
velling companions  flrom  (he  city  of  New  York,  found 
themselves  at  a  firightfdl  distance  to  the  West,  when  we 
arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  ;  and  hastened  back  to  amuse 
their  friends  with  tales  and  scenes  of  the  West.    At 
BuffiJo,  a  steam-boat  was  landing  with  400  passengers, 
and  twelve  days  out — '^  Where  from  1*'     **  From  the 
West.*'    In  the  rich  state  of  Ohio,  hundreds  were  sell- 
ing their  farms  and  going — to  the  West.    In  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Cincinnati,  people  said  to  me,  ^  Our  town 
has  passed  the  days  of  its  most  rapid  growth,  it  is  not 
far  enough  West."    In  St.  Louis,  1400  miles  west  of 
New  York,  my  landlady  assured  me  that  I  would  be 
pleased  with  her  boarders,  for  they  were  nearly  all  mer- 
chants from  the  *<  West"    I  there  asked,—*'  Whence 
come  those  steam-boats,  laden  with  pork,  honey,  hides, 
&c.  I "    *  From  the  West." — ^^  Whence  those  ponderous 
bars  of  silver,  which  those  men  have  been  for  hours 
shouldering  and  putting  on  board  that  boat  1 "    "  They 
come  from  Santa  F^,  from  the  West."—''  Where  goes 
this  steam-boat  so  richly  laden  with  dry  goods,  steam- 
engines,  &c.  1"    "  She  goes  to  Jefferson  city." — '^  Jefferson 
city,  where  is  that !"    «Far  to  the  West."— "And  where 
goes  that  boat  laden  down  to  her  gunnels,  the  Yellow 
Stone!"    «She  goesstill  ferthcr  to  the  West."— «  Then," 
said  I,  '^  111  go  to  the  West."    I  went  on  the  Yellow 

Stone — 

Two  thousand  miles  on  her,  and  we  were  at  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Stone  river— at  the  West.  What !  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  &o.,  a  wholesale  establishment  so  far  to 
the  West  I — ^'  And  those  strange-looking,  long-haired 
gentlemen,  who  have  just  arrived,  and  are  relating  the 
adTentures  of  their  long  and  tedious  journey*    Who  are 


they  1 "  '^  Oh !  they  are  some  of  our  merehants  Just  ar- 
rived from  the  West."—''  And  that  keel-boat,  that 
Mackinaw-boat,  and  that  formidable  caravan — all  of 
which  are  richly  laden  with  goods."  "  These,  sur,  are 
outfits  starting  for  the  TF^ie."— Going  to  the  iKeft,  ha ! 
"  Then,"  said  I, "  I'll  try  it  again.  I  will  try  and  see  if 
I  can  go  to  the  West."-^"  What,  a  Fort  here,  too  1" 
"  Oui,  Monsieur— oui,  Monsieur,"  (as  a  dauntless,  and 
temibarbarian-loolangy  jolly  fellow,  dashed  forth  in  ad- 
vance of  his  party  on  his  wild  hone  to  meet  me.)— 
"  What  distance  are  you  west  of  Yellow  Stone,  here,  my 
good  fellow  I" 

A  hnmoTons  dialogae  follows  between  the 
Traveller  and  Ba'tistSy  a  Frenchman  and  **  free 
trapper  f  and  the  West  files  away  and  away  through 
many  tribes  of  Indians,  until  it  is  lost,  but  not  in 
the  Pacific  ;  for  Ba'tiste  knew  not  of  its  boundaries 
farther  than  among  the  Crows,  a  handsome^^war- 
like,  and  chivalrous  race  of  Indians. 

In  his  way  to  the  phantom  Far  West,  Mr.  Catlin 
reached  St.  Louis ;  but  that  place  is  reckoned  at 
the  door,  though^fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  cities.  From  thence,  in  1832,  he  em- 
barked in  the  first  steamer  that  had  ever  navi- 
gated the  Missouri,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three 
months  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
River,  2000  miles  above  St.  Louis.  Here  the 
American  Fur  Company  have  a  factory  and  a  strong 
fort,  for  the  protection  of  their  servants  while  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  The  Missouri,  up  this  length, 
has  a  singular  character ;  but  probably  part  of  its 
"  chocolate  colour"  might,  at  this  Ume,  have  been 
owing  to  the  spring  freshets : — 

The  Missouri  is,  perhaps,  difibrent  in  appearance  and 
character  from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world  ;  there  is  a 
terror  in  its  manner  which  is  sensibly  felt,  the  moment 
we  enter  its  muddy  waters  from  the  Mississippi.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which  is  the  place 
from  whence  I  am  now  writing,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  the  Missouri,  with 
its  boiling,  turbid  waters,  sweeps  off,  in  one  unceasing 
current ;  and  in  the  whole  distance  there  is  scarcely  an 
eddy  or  resting-place  for  a  canoe.  Owing  to  the  conti- 
nual falling  in  of  its  rich  alluvial  banks,  its  water  is 
always  turbid  and  opaque  ;  havmg,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  colour  of  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee,  with 

sugar  and  cream  stirred  into  it. 

For  the  distance  of  1000  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  shores 
of  this  river  (and,  in  many  places,  the  whole  bed  of  the 
stream)  are  filled  with  snags  and  raft,  formed  of  trees  of 
the  largest  size,  which  hare  been  undermined  by  the 
falling  banks  and  cast  into  the  stream  ;  their  roots  be- 
coming fastened  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with  their 
tops  floating  on  the  surfkce  of  the  water,  and  pointing 
down  the  stream,  forming  the  most  frightful  and  dis- 
couraging prospect  for  the  adyenturous  voyageur. 

With  what  propriety  this  "  Hell  of  waters  "  might  be 
denominated  the  "  River  Styx,"  I  will  not  undertake  to 
decide  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  inno- 
cent tiian  to  call  it  the  River  of  Sticks, 

The  scene  is  not,  however,  all  so  dreary  ;  there  is  a 
redeeming  beauty  in  the  green  and  carpeted  shores, 
which  hem  in  this  huge  and  temble  deformity  of  waters. 

The  next  thousand  miles  of  this  river  navigation 
is  represented  as  a  fairy-land ;  in  passing  tlmugh 
which  the  voyager  was  riveted  to  the  deck,  feast- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  thousand  hiUs,  and  blufis,  and 
dales,  and  ravines  around  him,  where  immense  herds 
of  bufialoes,  of  elks,  and  antelopes,  and  *^  sneaking 
wolves,"  and  mountain-goats,  were  to  be  seen 
bounding  up  and  down  and  over  green  fields,  car- 
peted with  myriads  of  shrubs  and  flowers  :<— 
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From  Si.  Louis  to  the  fiUls  of  the  Missouri,  a  distanoe 
of  3600  mtleB,  is  one  continaed  pnirio  ;  with  the  ezoep- 
tioQ  of  »  few  of  the  bottoms  formed  along  the  baok  of 
the  river,  and  the  streams  which  are  falling  into  it,  which 
are  often  covered  with  the  most  Invariant  growth  of 
fbrest  timber. 

The  river  scenery  among  the  clay  bluffs  !a  of  a 
lingular  character ;  and  these  bluffs,  through  which 
the  majestic  and  powerful  stream  has  during  end- 
le»  ages,  ploughed  lor  itself  a  way,  hem  in  much 
of  the  long  course  of  the  rirer.  **  Scarcely,**  says 
the  traveller,  peaking  of  a  bend  of  the  river  called 
iha  Orand  DeUmr  :*- 

Seareely  anything  in  nature  ean  be  fbnnd,  I  am  snre, 
more  exoeedingly  picturesque  than  the  view  from  this 
place ;  exhibiting  the  wonderftU  manner  in  which  the 
gorges  of  the  riyer  have  cut  out  its  deep  channel  through 
these  w^s  of  clay  on  either  side,  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation  ;  and  the  imposing  features  of  the 
high  table-lands  in  the  distance,  standii^^  as  a  perpetual 
anomaly  in  the  country. 

Speaking  in  another  place  of  theee  day  bluffis, 
he  says  :— 

By  the  continual  overflowing  of  the  river,  its  deposits 
have  been  lodged  and  left  with  a  horisontal  suifaee, 
spreading  the  deepest  and  richest  alluvion  over  the  sur- 
&ce  of  its  meadows  on  either  side ;  through  which  the 
river  winds  its  serpentine  course,  alternately  running 
from  one  bluff  to  the  other,  which  present  themselves  to 
its  shores  in  all  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiM  shapes 
and  colours  imaginable.  Some  with  their  green  sides 
gracefully  slope  down  in  the  most  lovely  groups  to  the 
water's  age ;  whilst  others,  divested  of  their  verduro, 
present  themselves  in  immense  masses  of  clay  of  different 
colours,  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  the 
most  curious  views  in  the  world. 

These  strange  and  picturosque  appearances  have  been 
produced  by  the  rains  and  frosts,  which  aro  continually 
changing  the  dimensions,  and  varying  the  thousand  shapes 
of  these  denuded  hills,  by  washuig  down  their  sides  and 
carrying  them  into  the  river. 

Amongst  these  groups  may  be  seen  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dSSerent  forms  and  flguros,  of  the  su- 
blime and  the  picturosque  ;  in  many  places  for  miles  to- 
gether, as  the  boat  glides  along,  thero  is  one  continued 
appearance,  beforo  and  behind  us,  of  some  ancient  and 
boundless  city  in  ruins.  Ramparts,  terraces,  domes, 
towers,  citadels  and  castles  may  be  seen^-~cupolas,  and 
magnificent  porticoes,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
column  and  crumbling  pedestal,  and  even  spires  of  clay 
which  stand  alone,  and  glistening  in  distanoe,  as  the 
sun's  rays  are  refracted  back  by  £e  thousand  crystals 
of  gypsum  which  are  imbedded  in  the  clay  of  which  they 
are  formed.  Over  and  through  these  groups  of  domes 
and  battlements,  (as  one  is  compelled  to  imagine  them,) 
the  sun  sends  his  long  and  gilding  rays,  at  mom  or  in 
the  evening ;  giving  life  and  light,  by  aid  of  shadows 
cast  to  the  different  glowing  colours  of  these  clay-built 
ruins  ;  shedding  a  glory  over  the  solitude  of  this  wild 
and  pictured  country,  which  no  one  can  realize  unless 
he  travels  here  and  looks  upon  it. 

It  is  amidst  these  wild  and  quiet  haunts  that  the 
mountain  sheep,  and  the  fleet-bounding  antelope  sport 
and  live  in  bonis,  secure  from  their  enemies. 

Through  two  thousand  miles  of  such  ecenery, 
they  were  puffing  and  blowing  for  three  months — 
a  long  period ;  and  yet  the  voyage  was  no  small 
achievement.  The  astonishment  and  terror  of  tlie 
Indians  in  the  few  villages  which  they  passed,  may 
be  conceived  when  the ''  bi^  thunder  oanoe^'  puffing, 
and  blowing,  and  paddling,  and  snorting,  and  firing 
off  the  swivela  with  which  she  was  fu^^ished^  ap- 
proached them :-« 

We  had  on  board  one  twelve-pound  cannon  and  three 


or  four  eight-pound  swivels,  which  wi  win  tddog  if 
to  arm  the  Fur  Company's  Fort  at  the  iDoath  of  Y^aw 
Stone ;  and  at  the  approach  to  every  riUsge  tbey  imt  ill 
discharged  sevexal  tlme»in  rapid  succession,  wbkih  tkinr 
the  in^bitants  into  utter  coolhsien  sad  MiMrmnt 
Some  of  them  threw  thmr  fhees  to  the  groimd,  tad  cried 
to  the  Great  Spirit-H»ma  shot  their  honas  aid  dtp, 
and  sacrificed  ^m  to  appease  the  Great  Spint|«1ua 
they  conceived  was  oflbnded;  some  deserti^  tbeir  til- 
lages, and  ran  to  the  tops  of  the  bluflb  some  mOn  ifii' 
tant ;  and  others,  in  some  places,  as  the  beat  laaM  ii 
fiwnt  of  their  viUages,  came  with  great  csatim,  iii 
peeped  over  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see  the  &te  of  tkir 
chieft ;  whose  duty  it  was  (fit>m  the  nature  of  tkir 
office)  to  approach  us,  whether  friends  or  foes,  wl  to  ^ 
on  board.    Sometimes,  in  this  plight,  they  were  iutaBtir 
thrown  neck  and  heels  over  eadi  othsi^  beidi  lad 
shoulders— men,  women,  and  children,  and  diog&--a|i, 
sachem,  old  and  young — all  in  a  mass,  at  the  fri^htfti 
dischaige  of  the  steam  from  the  escape^pipe,  which  de 
captain  of  the  boat  let  loose  upon  them  nr  bin  own  te 
and  amusement. 

There  wero  many  eurious  conjeetarss  amoegit  tht 
wise  men,  with  rogard  to  the  nature  and  powen  of  iht 
steam-boat.  Amongst  the  Mandans,  some  tilled  it  tk 
*^  big  thunder  eanoe;**  for,  when  in  distance  belov  t^ 
rillage,  they  saw  the  lightning  flash  from  its  sideMsd 
heard  the  thunder  come  from  it ;  othen  called  it  tke 
"  big  medicine  canoe  with  eyes  f*  it  was  wndicmipjk 
tery)  because  they  could  not  understand  it ;  sad  it  mat 
have  eyes,  for,  said  they,  **  it  sees  its  own  wajyud  tika 
the  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel* 

Mr.  Catlin  resided  for  a  oonaderable  time  in  tk 
Fort.  It  is  the  largest  and  beet  built  ssUbiyk- 
ment  of  the  sort  on  the  river,  and  contains  an  im 
of  thvee  hundred  feet  square  within  walla.  Itiitbe 
head  quarters  of  the  Fur  Company  in  this  icgiM* 
Its  site  is  well  selected  on  a  beautUul  meadow,  ei 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  near  the  junctioa  el  tk 
Yellow  Stone  River  and  the  Missouri.  The  Fortii 
under  the  care  of  a  countryman  of  our  own  :-* 

Mr.  Mackenae  is  a  kind-hearted  and  liA-mM 
Scotchman  ;  and  seems  to  have  charge  ef  ul  the  Fv 
Company's  business  in  this  region,  and  from  tUi  t*  tkt 
Becky  Mountains.  He  lives  in  good  and  eoofrrtibk 
style,  inside  of  the  Fort,  which  contains  som  ei|M  « 
ten  log-houses  and  stores,  and  has  generally  My  arlfty 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hmes  abmit  hin. 

A  great  store  of  the  kinds  of  goods  required  is 
the  traffic  or  barter  carried  on  with  the  Indians  u 
kept  here,  frx>m  which  the  traders  at  the  ootpo^ 
are  supplied  at  those  seasons  when  tiiey  biinf  ia 
the  fruits  of  their  trade  with  the  natives.  T1» 
fort  was  an  advantageous  post  for  our  adventoreii 
as  it  was  the  general  rendeiyous  of  all  Ihe  m^ 
rounding  tribes,  who,  in  groat  numbeia,  cncunpei 
around  it ;  in  the  first  place,  delivering  up  tbfir 
arms,  to  be  kept  in  the  arsenal,  until  their  dtpaitnre. 
This  precaution  was  yet  more  needful  to  pieva^ 
battles  between  hostile  tribes,  than  for  the  mfctf 
of  the  whites.    Mr.  CaUin's  brush  was  fanmediatelT 

at  work,  in  delineating  the  finest  spedmen^  d 
*Uhe  finest-looking,  best  equ^ped,  and  mostbeae- 
tifiiUy-costumed "  of  any  of  the  Indian  tn^t 
those  of  the  Upper  Missouri ;  including  the  On^ 
the  Asnmubainty  the  BUuk-fmi^  and  othen;  d 
whom  he  says : — 

They  live  in  a  country  weU  stocked  wiabvttoeiarf 
wild  horses,  which  ftirnish  them  an  exeelkBtaada^ 
liring  ;  their  atmosphere  is  pure,  whieb  pffedsewy*! 
health  and  long  life ;  and  they  are  the  most  m*l"**^ 
and  the  hi^piestraoas  of  Indians  I  have  BMlaiA;  VT 
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are  all  eDtirely  ia  »  sUte  of  primitiTe  wUdnefls,  and  oon« 
sequently  are  picturesque  and  handsome,  almost  beyond 
description.  Nothing  in  the  world,  of  its  kind,  can  pos- 
sibly surpass  in  beauty  and  graoe  some  of  their  games 
and  amusements,  their  gambols  and  parades. 

As  fiu  as  my  travels  have  yet  led  me  into  the  Indian 
country,  I  have  more  than  realized  my  former  predic- 
tions that  those  Indians  who  could  be  found  most  en- 
tirely in  a  state  of  nature,  with  the  least  knowledge  of 
civilized  society,  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  clMuly 
in  their  persons,  elegant  in  their  dress  and  manneis,  and 
eigoying  life  to  the  greatest  perfection.    Of  such  tribes, 
perhaps  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  stand  first ;  and  no 
one  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  richness  and  ele- 
gance (and  even  taste  too)  with  which  some  c^  these 
people  dress,  without  seeing  them  in  their  own  country. 
I  will  do  all  I  can,  however,  to  make  their  looks  as  well 
as  customs  known  to  the  world :  I  will  paint  withwy 
brush  and  scribble  with  my  pen,  and  bring  their  plumes 
and  plumage,  dresses,  weapons,  &c.,  and  oTerything  but 
the  Indian  himself,  to  prove  to  the  world  the  assertions 
iwhich  I  have  made  above. 

fiyery  one  of  these  red  sons  of  the  forest  (or  rather  of 
the  prairie)  is  a  knight  and  lord — his  squaws  are  his 
slaves  ;  the  only  th^gs  which  he  deems  worthy  of  his 
exertions  are  to  mount  his  snorting  steed,  with  his  bow 
and  quiver  slung,  his  arrow-shield  upon  his  arm,  and 
his  long  lanoe  glutening  in  the  war-parade  ;  or,  divested 
of  all  bis  plumes  and  trappings,  armed  with  a  simple  bow 
and  quiver,  to  plunge  his  steed  amongst  the  flying  herds 
of  buffaloes,  and  with  his  sinevry  bow,  which  he  seldom 
bends  in  vain,  to  drive  deep  to  life's  fountain  the  whia- 
zing  arrow. 

This  is  a  Bpecimen  of  the  tone  in  which  the  en- 
thusiastic trayeller  always  speaks  of  the  RsdMen, 
In  some  of  those  feats  in  the  chase  for  which  they 
claim  distinction,  their  white  neighbours  are  not 
by  any  means  their  inferiors.  A  buJBTalo  hunt,  in 
-which  Mr.  Catlin  was  engaged,  gives  an  animated 
picture  of  sport— how  different  from  a  tame  civi' 
Ux«d  stag  hunt,  or  humdrum  fox  hunt  !•— and  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  pioneers,  or  outlying  posts  of 
eivilued  society : — 

I  will  give  a  little  sketch  of  a  bit  of  tan  I  Joined  !n 
yesterday,  with  "Mtr,  M'Kenzie  and  a  number  of  his  men, 
without  the  company  or  aid  of  Indians. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  that  M'Kenzie's  table,  from 
day  to  day,  groans  under  the  weight  of  buffUo  tongues 
and  beavers'  tails,  and  other  luxuries  of  this  western 
land.  He  has  vrithin  his  Fort  a  spacious  ice-house,  in 
which  he  preserves  his  meat  fresh  for  any  length  of  time 
required;  and  sometimes,  when  his  larder  runs  low,  he 
starts  out,  rallying  some  five  or  six  of  his  best  hunters, 
(not  to  hunt,  but  to  '^  go  for  meat.")  He  leads  the  party, 
mounted  on  his  favourite  buffalo  horse,  (i.  e,  the  horse 
amongst  his  whole  group  which  is  best  trained  to  run  the 
buffiilo,)  trailing  a  light  and  short  gun  in  his  hand,  such 
an  one  as  he  can  most  easily  reload  whilst  Ids  horse  is  at 
full  speed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ice-house  yesterday 

morning,  which  caused  these  self-catering  gentlemen  to 

cast  their  eyes  with  a  wishfhl  look  over  the  prairies ; 

and  such  v^as  the  plight  in  which  our  host  took  the  lead, 

and  I,  and  then  Mons.  Chardon,  and  Ba'tiste  IMfonde 

and  ttdlock,  (who  is  a  trader  amongst  the  Crows,  and  is 

here  at  this  time,  with  a  large  party  of  that  tribe,)  and 

there  were  several  others  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

As  we  were  mounted  and  ready  to  start,  M'Kenzie 

called  up  some  four  or  five  of  his  men,  and  told  them  to 

follow  immediately  on  our  trail,  vrith  as  many  one-horse 

carts,  which  they  were  to  harness  up,  to  bring  home  the 

meat ;  **  ferry  them  across  the  river  in  the  scow,"  said 

he, "  and  follovring  our  trail  through  the  bottom,  you 

will  find  us  on  the  plain  yonder,  between  the  Yellow 

Stone  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  with  meat  enough  to  load 

you  home.   My  watch  on  yonder  bluff  has  just  told  us  by 

his  signals,  that  there  are  cattle  aplenty  on  that  spot,  and 


we  are  going  there  as  fost  as  possible."  We  all  oros8e4 
the  river,  and  galloped  away  a  couple  of  miles  or  so, 
when  we  mounted  the  bluff;  and  to  be  sure,  as  was  said^ 
there  was  in  full  view  of  us  a  fine  herd  of  some  four  or 
five  hundred  buflUoes,  perfectly  at  rest,  and  in  their 
own  estimation  (probably)  perfectly  secure.  Some  were 
grazing,  and  othm  were  lying  down  and  sleeping.  We 
advanced  vnthin  a  mile  or  so  of  them  in  full  view,  and 
came  to  a  halt.  Mons.  Chardon  ^  tossed  the  feather," 
(a  custom  always  observed^  to  try  the  course  of  the 
wind,)  and  vre  commenced  "stripping,^  as  it  is  termed, 
(i  «.  every  man  strips  himself  and  his  herse  of  every  ex- 
traaeons  and  nnneeessary  appendage  of  dress,  &e.,  that 
might  be  an  enonmbrance  in  running :)  hats  are  laid  off, 
and  coats,  and  buUet  pouches ;  sleeves  are  rolled  up,  a 
handkerchief  tied  tightly  around  the  head,  and  another 
around  the  waist ;  cartridges  are  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket,or  ahalf-doaen  bullets  ^  throwed 
into  the  month,"  Ace.  fto.,  all  of  which  takes  up  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  is  not,  in  appearance  or  in  effect,  nn- 
like  a  council  of  war.  Our  leader  lays  the  whole  plan  of  the 
chase,  and  preliminaries  all  fixed,  guns  charged  and  ram- 
rods in  our  hands,  we  mount  aQdjatagtfof  the  onset.  The 
horses  are  all  trahied  for  this  business,  and  seem  to  enter 
into  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm^  and  with  as  restless  a 

spirit,  as  the  riders  themselves.    » M'Kenzie 

was  foremost  in  the  throng,  and  soon  dashed  off  amidst 
the  dust  and  was  out  of  sight — he  was  after  the  fattest 
and  the  fastest.  I  had  diseovered  a  huge  bull  whose 
shoulders  towered  above  the  whole  band ;  and  I  picked 
my  way  through  the  crowd  to  get  alongside  of  him.  I 
went  not  for  ^meat,"  but  for  a  trophv:  I  wanted  his 
head  and  horns.  I  dashed  along  through  the  thundering 
mass,  as  they  swept  away  over  the  plain,  scarcely  able  to 
tell  whether  I  was  on  a  bnflklo's  back  or  my  herse— hitb 
and  hooked,  and  jostled  about,  tUl  at  length  I  found 
myself  alongside  of  my  game,  when  I  gave  him  a  shot  as 
I  passed  him.  I  saw  guns  flash  in  several  directions 
about  me,  but  I  heard  them  not.  Amidst  the  trampline 
throng,  Mons.  Chardon  had  wounded  a  stately  bull,  and 
at  this  moment  was  passing  him  again  vrith  his  piece 
levelled  for  another  shot ;  they  were  both  at  fhll  speed, 
and  I  also,  vnthin  the  reach  of  the  muzzle  of  my  gun, 
when  the  bull  instantly  turned  and  received  the  horse 
upon  his  horns,  and  the  ground  received  poor  Chardon, 
who  made  a  frog's  leap  of  some  twenty  feet  or  more  over 
the  bull's  back,  and  almost  under  my  horse's  heels.  I 
wheeled  my  horse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  rode  back, 
where  lay  poor  Chardon,  gasping  to  start  his  breath 
again ;  and  vrithin  a  few  paces  of  him  his  huge  rictim, 
with  his  heels  high  in  the  air,  and  the  horse  lying  across 
him.  I  dismounted  instantly,  but  Chardon  was  raising 
himself  on  his  hands,  vrith  bis  eyes  and  mouth  full  of 
dirt,  and  feeling  for  his  gun,  which  lay  about  thirty  fee^ 
in  advance  of  him.    "  Heaven  spare  you !  are  you  hurt, 

Chardon ! "— «  Hi— hie hie  hie , ^hic— 

•hie no ^no,  I  believe  not.   Oh ! 


-no^ 


this  is  not  much,  Mons.  Cataline — ^this  is  nothing  new — 
but  this  is  d-  d  hard  piece  of  ground  here — hie— oh  I 
hid"  At  this  the  poor  fellow  fainted,  but  in  *a  few 
moments  arose,  picked  up  his  gun,  took  his  horse  by  the 
bit ;  which  then  opened  iU  eyes,  and  with  a  hie  and  a 
ugk^VQHK  I  sprang  upon  its  feet— shook  off  the  ditt— 
and  here  we  were,  all  upon  our  legs  again,  save  the  bull, 
whose  fktehad  been  more  sad  than  that  of  either. 

The  way  in  which  the  bull  stood  for  his  like* 
ness  as  the  artist  rode  ronnd  him,  taking  him  in 
all  attitudes,  and  gentlj  goading  him,  to  catch 
a  new  expression,  can  only  be  known  by  looking 
at  the  noble,  shaggy  brute,  as  he  stands  in  fero- 
cious grandeur  in  the  plate.  In  the  space  of  <me 
mile  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  marked  out  and  killed 
fire  fat  cows ;  and  all  of  them  were  killed  at  full 
speed ;  shot  through  the  heart : — 

In  the  short  space  of  time  required  for  a  horse  under 
*  full  whip,"  to  run  the  distance  of  one  mile,  he  had  dis- 
charged his  gun  five,  and  loaded  it  four  times — selected 
his  animals,  and  killed  at  every  shot  1    There  were  siy 
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or  eight  others  killed  at  the  same  time,  which  altogether 
fhmishedy  as  will  be  seen,  abundance  of  freight  for  the 
carts. 

There  was  talk  enough  in  the  Fort  over  the  wine 
for  that  evening,  we  may  be  sure.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
alone  was  modestly  but  smilingly  silent,  while  his 
letainers  told  of  his  wonderful  exploits. 

And  now  our  philosophical  and  poetical  artist 
began  the  business  which  had  brought  him  so 
far  into  the  wilderness  in  good  earnest.  There 
was  no  want  of  subjects  for  his  facUe  pencil. 
Wild,  incongruous,  and  constantly  shifting  groups 
of  Indians  of  diflPerent  and  hostile  tribes ;  chiefs, 
sachems,  warriors,  braves,  women  and  children, 
horses,  and  dogs,  were  at  all  times  assembled  round 
the  Fort ;  and  Mr.  Catlin  niched  himself  into  a 
bastion  with  his  paint-pots— -his  easel  before  him, 
and  his  chair,  the  breech  of  a  twelve-pounder.  His 
singular  operations  were  watched  by  the  Indians 
with  wonder,  awe,  and  in  some  instances  with  su- 
perstitious horror.  But  in  many  cases  the  sUUrs 
were  delighted,  even  when  terror  mingled  with 
their  pride,  in  seeing  themselves  live  on  the  can- 
vass. Formidable  looking  fellows  many  of  them 
axe,  as  seen  in  the  engravings,  particularly  when 
equipped  in  what  Mr.  Catlin  describes  as  their 
beautiful  or  splendid  costumes,  decorated  with  long 
necklaces,  or  cordons  of  bears'  daws :  strings  of 
scalps,  and  fringes  of  scalp-locks  attached  to  the 
seams  of  their  buffalo  and  deer-skin  dresses.  But 
the  portraits  of  the  chiefs  must  be  seen  in  the 
work,  before  the  lofty  bearing,  the  dignified  and 
heroic  air,  the  stem  and  warrior-like  countenances, 
and  towering  or  athletic  forms  of  these  wild  men 
can  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  high  civilisation.  Their  costumes 
may  be  more  eaSly  comprehended :  though  one 
five  minutes  spent  in  the  Indian  GaUerymuBt  be 
worth  volumes  of  description.  When  sitting  to 
Mr.  Catlin,  these  bronzed  dignitaries,  like  their 
civilized  white  brethren,  put  on  their  best  looks, 
and  their  richest  and  most  becoming  garbs.  The 
description  of  one  or  two  of  these  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  Indian  costumes.  Stu-fniek-o- 
Bucks,  (the  buffalo's  back  fat,)  the  head  chief  of 
the  Black-feet  was,  it  is  said,  "  superbly  dressed." 
We  are  told  in  explanation  of  the  plate  in  which 
he  is  represented,  that  his  dress 

Conaists  of  a  shirt  or  tunic,  made  of  two  deer  skins 
finely  dressed,  and  so  placed  together  with  the  necks  of 
the  skins  downwards,  and  the  skins  of  the  hind  legs 
stitched  together,  the  seams  running  down  on  each  arm, 
fcom  the  neck  to  the  knuckles  of  the  hand ;  tMs  seam  is 
covered  with  a  band  of  two  inches  in  width,  of  very 
beautiful  embroidery  of  porcupine  qmlls;  and  suspended 
ftom  the  under  edge  of  this,  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
hands,  is  a  fringe  of  the  locks  of  black  hab,  which  he 
has  taken  from  the  heads  of  victims  slain  by  his  own 
hand  in  battle.  The  leggings  are  made  also  of  the  same 
material ;  and  down  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  from  the 
hip  to  the  feet,  extends  also  a  similar  band  or  belt  of 
the  same  width ;  and  wrought  in  the  same  manner,  with 
poreuplne  quills,  and  fringed  with  scalp-locks.  These 
locks  of  hair  are  procured  from  scalps,  and  worn  as 
trophies.        ....••-* 

The  scalp,  of  which  I  spoke  above,  is  procured  by  cut- 
ting out  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  less,  containing  the  very  centre  or 
crown  of  the  head,  the  place  where  the  hair  radiates 
from  a  point,  and  exactly  over  what  the  plirenologists 


eall  self-esteem.  This  patch  then  is  kept  and  dried  viili 
great  care,  as  proof  positive  of  the  death  of  tn  enemj, 
and  evidence  of  a  man's  claims  m  a  warrior;  ud  tft«r 
having  been  formally  **  danced,**  as  the  sayiiif  is,  (i.  t. 
after  it  has  been  stuck  up  upon  a  pole  or  held  sp  by  n 
^  old  woman,"  and  the  warriors  have  danced  uwod  h 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  intervals,)  it  ia  fastened  to  tbe 
handle  of  a  lance,  or  the  end  of  a  war-dub,  or  dividid 
into  a  great  many  small  locks,  and  used  to  fringe  S3td 
ornament  the  victor's  dress.  When  these  dieses  ue 
seen  bearing  such  trophies,  it  is  of  oouse  a  difieoh 
matter  to  purohase  them  of  the  Indian,  for  they  dta 
hold  them  above  all  price 

In  the  chief's  dress,  which  I  am  describing,  there  tie 
his  moccasins,  made  also  of  buckskin,  and  wnameited 
in  a  corresponding  manner.  And  over  all,  his  rolie, 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  young  buffalo  bull,  with  the  hiir 
remaining  on ;  and  on  the  inner  or  flesh  side,  beutifnilj 
garnished  wi^  porcupine  quills,  and  the  battles  of  It^ 
life  very  ingeniously,  though  rudely,  portnyed  in  ^^ 
torial  representations.  In  his  hand  he  holds  »  tat 
beautiful  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  is  four  or  five  fest 
long,  and  two  inches  wide,  curiously  woond  vitb  bnids 
of  the  porcupine  quills  of  various  ooloun ;  aod  tiie  bovl 
of  the  pipe  ingeniously  carved  by  himself  from  a  piece  of 
red  steatite  of  an  interesting  character,  and  which  they 
all  tell  me  is  procured  somewhere  between  this  plaa 
and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  head  waten  of  tk 
Mississippi. 

This  curious  stone  has  many  peculiar  qualities,  and 
has,  undoubtedly,  but  one  origin  in  this  oonntrr,  2sd 
perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  found  but  in  the  huds  ef 
the  savage,  and  every  tribe,  and  nearly  every  indiTJdsil 
in  the  tribe,  has  his  pipe  made  of  it. 

The  tunic  or  shirt  of  the  Mandan  men  is  very  siiiulu 
in  shape  to  that  of  the  Blackfeet — made  of  two  dios  of 
deer  or  mountain-sheep,  strung  with  scalp-locks,  beais 
and  ermine.  The  leggings,  like  thoee  of  Uie  other  tribes 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  are  made  of  deer  skiss,  ud 
shaped  to  fit  the  leg,  embroidered  with  porcupine  qQiC:< 
and  fringed  with  scalps  from  their  enemies' hesds.  Tl»r 
moccasins  are  made  of  buckskin,  and  neatly  onuMnted 
with  poreupine  quills— over  their  shoulders,  (or,  isoth^r 
words,  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the  other.) 
they  very  graceftilly  wear  a  robe  ftom  the  yonng  W- 
falo's  back,  oftentimes  cut  down  to' about  half  its  oii|i- 
nal  size,  to  make  it  handy  and  easy  fbr  use.  MuTef 
these  are  also  fringed  on  one  side  with  scalp-locks;  aad 
the  fiesh  side  of  the  akin  curiously  ornaiaeBted  vith 
pictured  representations  of  the  creditable  cTentt  utd 
battles  of  their  lives. 

Their  head-dresses  are  of  various  sorts,  and  mu;  « 
them  exceedingly  picturesque  and  handsome ;  lenenllT 
made  of  war-eagles'  or  ravens'  quills  and  ermine.  The^ 
are  the  most  costly  part  of  an  Indian's  dress  ia  all  ^ 
country,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  t^e  qflffij 
and  the  fur ;  &e  war-eagle  being  the  "rom  on*!"  *•" 
the  ermine  the  rarest  animal  that  is  found  in  the  ewa- 
try.  The  taU  of  a  war-eagle  in  this  village,  pronded  rt 
is  a  perfect  one,  containing  some  six  or  eight  qul£) 
which  are  denominated  first-rate  plumes,  and  ggitabkt* 
arrange  in  a  head-dress,  will  purchase  a  tolerable  |Md 
horse. 

In  making  purchases  for  his  intended  gtHwr, 
Mr.  Catlin  was  often  surpriBed  at  the  high  prices 
demanded  for  pieces  of  dress.  But,  as  eveiy^^ 
else,  rarity  gare  factitious  value : — 

One  of  the  chiefr,  whom  I  had  painted  at  M  Ic^ 
in  a  beautiful  costume,  with  head-dress  of  f*''***^ 
quills  and  ermine,  extending  quite  down  to  his  feetjiw 
whom  I  was  soliciting  for  the  purohase  of  his  dress  «■• 
plete,  was  willmg  to  sell  to  me  all  but  the  head-die« . 
saying,  that  « he  could  not  part  with  that,  whe  www 
never  be  able  to  get  quills  and  ermine  of  so  good  %V^' 
lity  to  make  another  like  it."  I  agreed  wiA  hm.  »*- 
ever,  for  the  rest  of  the  dress,  and  importuned  Wo,  no» 
day  to  day,  for  the  head-dreas,  until  he  at  lea^Ji  ^' 
plied,  that^  if  I  must  have  it,  he  must  have  two  hoRW 
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for  it;  the  bai]gBin  was  instuitly  strack— -tlie  hones 
were  procured  of  the  traders  at  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
and  the  head-dress  secured  for  my  collection. 

There  is  occasionally  a  chief  or  a  warrior  of  so  extra- 
ordinary renown,  that  he  is  allowed  to  wear  hons  on 
his  head-dress,  which  give  to  his  aspect  a  strange  and 
majestic  effect  These  are  made  of  about  a  thiM  part 
of  the  horn  of  a  buffalo  bull ;  the  horn  having  been  split 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  third  part  of  it  taken  and  shaved 
thin  and  light,  and  highly  polished.  These  are  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  head-dress  on  each  side,  in  the  same 
place  that  they  rise  and  stand  on  the  head  of  a  bnffiJo ; 
rising  out  of  a  mat  of  ermine  skins  and  tails,  which 
hang  over  the  top  of  the  head-dress,  somewhat  in  the 
form  that  the  large  and  proftise  locks  of  hair  hang  tod 
fall  over  the  head  of  a  bufflJo  bull. 

The  IndianB  attach  some  myBteriotis  meaning  to 
this  strange  ornament^  which  is  only  allowed  to 
dignitaries  of  great  authority.  Mr.  Catlin  defends 
the  all^;ed  absurdities  of  Indian  costume,  by  re- 
taliating upon  our  civilized  absurd  costumes.  The 
women  of  the  western  tribes  are  all  ^  decently 
dressed ;"  and  many  of  them  with  *^  great  taste 
and  beauty;"  their  deer  and  goat-skin  habits 
being  often  trimmed  with  ermine^  and  ornamented 
with  embroidery  of  porcupine  quills.  All  the 
women  divide  the  hair  on  the  for^ead,  and  paint 
the  division  line  with  vermillion  or  red  earth. 
Long  hair  is  a  foyourite  and  cherished  ornament 
among  the  men  of  the  western  tribes ;  though 
other  tribes  in  the  south-west,  as  the  Pawnees,  pluck 
out  all  the  hair  save  a  scalp-lock.  The  hair  is 
sometimes  of  the  prodigious  length  of  ten  feet,  and, 
when  in  fuU  dresSy  it  is  let  down,  and  sweeps  the 
grass,  as  the  warrior-chief  moves  majestically  along. 

Though  the  chiefs  and  the  spectators  believed 
that  there  was  mjfgteryox  sorcery  in  the  artof  painting 
likenesses,  and  that  the  artist  was  what  we  should 
call  a  wizard,  the  dignitaries  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  what  they  termed  ^  made  aUve* 
by  his  brush.  The  way  in  which  they  were  af- 
fected by  this  marvellous  process,  throws  an  inci- 
dental %ht  upon  the  operations  of  the  untutored 
mind.  At  the  Mcmdan  village,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  visited  after  leaving  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Fort, 
Mr.  Catlin  relates : — 

Perhaps  nothing  ever  more  completely  astonished  these 
people  than  the  operations  of  my  hnuk,  Hie  art  of  por- 
trait-painting was  a  subject  entirely  new  to  them,  and 
of  course,  unthought  of ;  and  my  appearance  here  has 
commenced  a  new  era  in  the  arcana  ikvMdieine  or  mys- 
tery. Soon  after  arriving  here,  I  commenced  and  fimshed 
the  portraits  of  the  two  principal  chiefs.  This  was  done 
without  having  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  villagers, 
as  they  had  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
even  tiie  chlefii  themselves  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  my 
designs,  until  the  pictures  were  completed.  No  one  else 
was  admitted  into  my  lodge  during  the  operation ;  and 
when  finished,  it  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  them 
mutnaUy  recognizing  each  other's  likeness,  and  assuring 
each  other  of  the  striking  resemblance  which  they  bore 
to  the  originals.  Both  of  these  pressed  their  hand  over 
their  mouths  awhile  in  dead  silence,  (a  custom  amongst 
most  tribes,  when  anything  surprises  them  very  much,) 
looking  attentively  upon  the  portraits  and  myself,  and 
upon  the  palette  and  colours  with  which  these  unaccount- 
able effects  had  been  produced. 

They  then  walked  up  to  me  in  the  most  gentle  man- 
ner, takmg  me  in  turn  by  the  haihd,  with  a  firm  grip ; 
with  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards,  and  in  a  tone  a 
little  above  a  whisper — pronounced  the  words  **  Te-ho-pe- 
nee  Wash-ee  I "  and  walked  off. 

Readers,  at  that  moment  I  was  christened  with  a  new 
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and  a  great  name— one  by  which  I  am  now  fiuniliarly 
hailed,  and  talked  of  in  this  village ;  and  no  doubt  wiU 
be,  as  long  as  traditions  last  in  this  strange  community. 

That  moment  conferred  an  honour  on  me,  which  you 
as  yet  do  not  understand.  I  took  the  degree  (not  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  nor  Bachelor  of  Arts)  of  Master  of  Arts 
—of  mysteries — of  magic,  and  of  hocus  pocos 

Te-ho-pe-nee  Wash-ee  (or  medicine  white  man)  is  the 
name  I  now  go  by,  and  it  will  prove  to  me,  no  doubt,  of 
more  value  £an  gold,  for  I  have  been  called  upon  and 
feasted  by  the  doctors,  who  are  all  mystery-men ;  and  it 
has  been  an  easy  and  sueoessftil  passport  already  to  many 
strange  and  mysterious  places ;  and  has  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  I  never  should  have  otherwise 
learned 

After  I  had  finished  the  portraits  of  the  two  chiefi^ 
and  they  had  returned  to  their  wigwams,  and  deliberately 
seated  themselves  by  their  respective  fire-sides,  and 
silently  smoked  a  pipe  or  two,  (according  to  an  universal 
custom,)  they  gradually  began  to  tell  what  had  taken 
place ;  and  at  length  crowds  of  gaping  listeners,  with 
months  vride  open,  thronged  their  lodges ;  and  a  throng 
of  women  and  girls  were  about  my  house,  and  through 
every  crack  and  crevice  I  could  see  their  glistening  eyes, 
which  were  piercing  my  hut  in  a  hundred  places,  firom  a 
natunl  and  restless  propensity,  a  curiosity  to  see  what 
was  going  on  within. 

The  men  at  length — ^the  Braves^ — pride  yield- 
ing to  curiosity,  followed  the  women,  and  in 
crowds.  Mr.  Kipp,  the  Fur  Company's  agent, 
stationed  at  the  Mandan  village,  who  had  lived 
long  among  them,  and  spoke  their  language  flu- 
ently, endeavoured  with,  it  would  seem,  little  suc- 
cess, to  explain  to  them  how  the  likenesses  were 
produced : — 

The  necessity  at  this  time  of  exposing  the  portraits  to 
the  view  of  the  crowds  who  were  assembled  around  the 
house,  became  imperative,  and  they  were  held  up  toge- 
tiier  over  the  door,  so  that  the  whole  village  had  a  chance 
to  see  and  recognise  their  chiefs.  The  effect  upon  so 
mixed  a  multitude,  who  as  yet  had  heard  no  way  of  ac- 
counting for  them,  was  novel  and  really  laughable.  The 
likenesses  were  instantly  recognised,  and  many  of  the 
gaping  multitude  commenced  yelping ;  some  were  stamp- 
ing off  in  the  jarring  dance — others  were  singing,  and 
others  again  were  crying — hundreds  covered  their  mouths 
with  their  hands  and  were  mute  ;  others,  indignant,  drove 
their  spears  frightfiilly  into  the  ground,  and  some  threw 
a  reddened  arrow  at  the  sun,  and  went  home  to  their 
wigwams. 

The  pictures  seen,  the  next  curiosity  was  to  see  the 
man  who  made  them,  and  I  was  called  forth.  Readers ! 
if  you  have  any  imagination,  save  me  the  trouble  of 

painting  this  scene I  stepped 

forth,  and  was  instantly  hemmed  in  by  the  throng.  Wo- 
men were  gaping  and  gazing — and  warriors  and  braves 
were  offering  me  their  hands, — whilst  little  boys  and 
girls,  by  dozens,  were  struggling  through  the  crowd  to 
touch  me  with  the  ends  of  their  fingers  ;  and  whilst  I 
was  engaged,  tiom  the  waist  upwards,  in  fending  off  the 
throng  and  MK^lring  hands,  my  legs  were  assailed  (not 
unlike  the  nibbling  of  little  fish,  when  I  have  been  stand- 
ing in  deep  water)  by  children,  who  were  creeping  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  bystanders  for  the  curiosityor 
honour  of  touching  me  witii  the  end  of  their  finger.  The 
eager  curiosity  and  expresuon  of  astonishment  with 
which  they  gazed  upon  me,  plainly  showed  that  they 
looked  upon  me  as  some  strange  and  unaccountable  be- 
ing. They  pronounced  me  Uie  greatest  fii^^fKlM-fliian  in 
the  world  ;  for  they  said  I  had  made  liviHg-Uingtr-ihey 
said  they  could  see  their  chiefs  alive,  in  two  places — 
those  that  I  had  made  were  a  lUtU  alive— they  could  see 
their  eyes  move — could  see  them  smile  and  laugh,  and 
that  if  they  could  laugh  they  could  certainly  speak,  if 
they  should  try,  and  they  must  therefore  have  sohm  life 
in  them. 

The  squaws  generally  agreed,  that  they  had  discover* 
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ed  life  enough  in  them  io  lender  ny  medimt  teo  gnal 
for  the  Mandans ;  saying  that  such  an  operaUen  ooold 
not  he  performed  without  takmg  away  from  the  original 
lomething  of  his  exiatenoe,  whioh  I  put  in  the  piolore; 
and  they  could  see  it  move,  could  see  it  stir. 

This  ourtailing  of  the  natural  existenee,  for  tiie  puipoeo 
of  instilling  life  into  the  secondary  one,  they  decided  to 
be  an  useless  and  destruotiTe  operation,  and  one  idiich 
was  calculated  to  do  great  misdiief  in  tiieir  hi^py  eon« 
monlty. 

In  shorti  a  great  olamour  was  xaiwd  by  the  na* 
ti^e  quacks— the  medkine  men,  whose  Tooation 
was  hi  danger,  and  by  the  women ;  and  many 
councils  were  held.  The  artist,  and  his  hoBt, 
Mr.  Kipp,  were  at  length  able  to  half  eonvince 
them  that  there  was  no  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended :— 

After  this,  there  was  no  Ihrther  difficulty  about  sitting ; 
all  were  ready  to  be  painted, — ^the  squaws  were  silent, 
and  my  painting-room  a  continual  resort  for  the  chieft, 
and  brayes,  and  medioine-men ;  where  they  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  completion  of  each  one's  picture^ — 
that  they  could  decide  as  to  the  likeness  as  it  came  from 
under  the  brush ;  that  they  could  laugh,  and  yell,  and 
siuff  a  new  song,  and  smoke  a  fresh  pipe  to  the  health 
and  success  of  fim  who  had  just  been  safely  delirered 
from  the  hands  and  the  mystio  operation  of  the  ^  tdki<< 

In  each  of  these  operations,  as  they  successiyely  took 
place,  I  obserred  that  a  pipe  or  two  were  well  filled,  and 
as  soon  as  I  commenced  painting,  the  ohiefii  and  brares, 
who  sat  around  the  sides  of  the  lodge,  commenced  smok- 
ing for  the  success  of  the  picture,  (and  probably  as  much 
or  more  so  for  the  safe  deliyerance  of  the  sitter  from 
harm  while  under  the  operation,)  and  so  they  continued 
to  pass  the  pipe  around  until  the  portrait  was  completed. 

In  this  way  I  progressed  with  my  portraits,  stopping 
occasionally  rery  suddenly  as  if  something  was  wrong, 
and  taking  a  tremendous  puff  or  two  at  Sie  pipe,  sad 
streaming  the  smoke  through  my  nostrils,  exhibiting  in 
my  looks  and  actions  an  cTident  relief;  enabling  me  to 
proceed  with  more  fhoillty  and  success, — ^by  iUttering 
and  complimenting  each  one  on  his  good  looks  after  I  had 
got  it  done,  and  t^dng  them  according  to  rank  or  stand- 
ing, making  it  a  matter  of  honour  with  them;  which 
pleased  them  exceedingly,  and  gaye  me  and  my  art  the 
stamp  of  respectability  at  once. 

I  was  then  taken  by  the  arm  by  the  chiefs,  and  led  io 
ibeir  lodges,  where  feasts  were  prepared  for  me  in  ele- 
gant style,  i.  e,f  in  the  best  manner  which  this  country 
affords;  and  being  led  by  the  arm,  and  welcomed  to 
them  by  gentiemen  of  high  and  exalted  foeling8,rendeied 
them  in  my  estimation  truly  elegant. 

There  haye  been  three  or  four  instances  where  proud 
and  aspiring  young  men  have  been  in  my  lodge,  and  after 
gazing  at  the  portraits  of  the  head  chief  across  tiie  room, 
(which  sits  looking  them  in  the  eyes,)  haye  raised  their 
bands  before  their  fhoes  and  walked  around  to  the  side 
of  the  lodge,  on  the  right  or  left,  from  whence  to  take  a 
long  and  nir  side-look  at  the  chief,  instead  of  staring 
him  fall  in  the  foce  (which  is  a  most  unpardonable  oifonce 
in  all  Indian  tribes ;)  and  after  haying  got  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  cast  their  eyes  again  upon  the  portrait  which 
was  yet  looking  them  frdl  in  the  Amc,  have  thrown  their 
robes  oyer  their  heads  and  bolted  out  of  the  wigwam, 
filled  equally  with  astonishment  and  indignation ;  ayer- 
ring,  as  they  always  will  in  a  sullen  mood,  that  they 
"  saw  the  eyes  moye," — that  as  they  walked  around  the 
room  "  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  followed  them."  Witii 
these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  repeated  eiforts  haye  been 
made  by  the  Traders,  and  also  by  the  chiefe  and  doctors, 
who  understand  the  illusion,  to  conyince  them  of  their 
error,  by  explaining  the  mystery ;  but  they  will  not  hear 
any  explanation  whateyer;  saying,  that  ^what  they  see 
with  their  eyes  is  always  eyidence  enough  for  them  f  that 
they  always  **  belieye  their  own  eyes  sooner  than  a  hun- 
dred tongues,"  and  all  eiforts  to  get  them  a  seoond  time 


to  my  room,  or  into  my  company  in  any  plaM,hiie  pron4 
entirely  unsucoessfril. 

One  of  the  medicine  men,  who  had  been  the  most 
violent  in  opposition^  and  who  foretold  all  vaxusa 
of  evil  to  the  §i$ier9i  was  moUiiied  when  it  yni 
proposed  to  paint  himsdf.  He  then  tdd  thea^ 
tist,  that 

Although  he  had  been  teUmg  the  chieft  ihst  tbej 
were  all  fools,  and  aU  would  die  who  had  their  portniti 
painted-'that  although  he  had  set  the  old  woocb  nd 
children  all  crying,  and  oyen  made  some  of  the  ymag 
warriors  tremble,  yet  he  had  no  unfrjendly  ftehsgi  to- 
wards me,  nor  any  foar  or  dread  of  my  art"  *  I  ^atm 
you  are  a  good  man,  (said  he,)  I  know  yen  w31  do  m 
harm  to  any  one:  your  medicine  is  great,  and  yo«  an  & 
great '  me<Ucine-man.*  I  would  like  to  see  myself  tcij 
well— and  so  would  all  of  the  chieft ;  but  they  hsre  ill 
been  many  days  in  this  medicine*hottse,  and  thrf  ill  kspw 
me  well,  and  they  have  not  adked  me  to  COM  iaudk 
made  aliw  with  paints— my  friend,  I  am  glad  Utst  a^ 
people  haye  told  you  who  I  am — mj  heart  is  gUd— I 
will  go  to  my  wigwam  and  eat,  and  m  a  litUe  while  I 
will  come,  and  you  may  go  to  work;"— another  pipe  ms 
lit  and  smoked,  and  he  got  up  and  went  off.  I  prepind 
my  eanyass  and  palette,  and  whistled  away  thetnem- 
til  tweWe  o'clock,  before  he  made  his  appearance ;  Bit- 
iaa  used  the  whole  of  the  foreoart  of  the  daj  at  bis 
touette,  arranging  his  drras  and  omamenting  his  body 
for  his  picture. 

At  that  hour  then,  bedaubed  and  streaked  wHh  psinaaf 
yarionsoolonrs,withbear'sgrease  and  charcoal,  vith  nadi- 
oine-pipe8inhishands,&ndfoxe8'tailsattach«dtobi5haels, 

entered  Mah-to-he-hah  (the  old  bear)  with  a  train  ofbi) 
own  profession, who  seated  themseWes  aroundhim ;  sod  iL« 
a  number  of  boys,  whom  it  was  requested  shoeld  nma 
with  him,  and  whom  I  supposed  it  pesable  nigjii  htn 
been  pupils,  whom  he  was  instruetiog  in  the  njite- 
ries  of  w^teria  nudica  and  Aooa  |mnm.  He toek hispM- 
tion  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  yntving  his  eiglecilna^ 
in  each  hand,  and  singing  his  medidne-song  whick  » 
sings  oyer  his  dying  patient,  looking  me  foil  is  the  we 
until  I  completed  his  piotore,  which  I  painted  tt  fUI 
length.  His  yanity  has  been  completely  giatiM  u 
the  operation;  he  lies  for  hours  together,  day  after  <b^ 
in  my  room,  in  front  of  his  picture,  gaong  intensely  op» 
it :  lights  my  pipe  for  me  while  I  am  pilntiag-Me 
hands  with  me  a  dosen  times  on  each  day,aad  toib« 
me,  and  wlarges  upon  my  steJieins  yirtues  and  aj  a- 
lents,  whereyer  he  goes;  so  that  this  new  difficulty  b  ooy 
remoyed,  and  instead  of  preaching  against  me,  he  vju 
of  my  strongest  and  most  enthusisstic  friends  sad  wbn 
the  country. 

When  >Ir.  Catlin  pwnted  women,  the  chkfe 
were  ecxoeedingly  indignant  to  see  that  ^fssjo, 
their  inferiors,  thehr  slaves,  wen  admitted  to  dwv 
the  same  hononrs  with  men  and  chieft ;  and  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  appeaamg  thdr  angw- 
The  Ezcluiivea  were  equally  jealous  of  the  w/jMf 
sharing  this  honour  with  themselves. 

The  Oww,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  headi»al«« 
the  Yellow  Stone  River,  were  in  oonriderahleiiwB- 
beiB  about  the  Fort,  along  with  their ""  natsi^ 
enemies,"  the  Bkcifta,  who  are  now  one  of  th^ 
most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  on  the  «»• 
nent.  They  roam  about  from  the  apol  eo  wMcfc 
Mr.  Catlin  saw  them,  to  the  Rocky  ^^^fT' 
occupying  the  regions  about  the  sources  of  tw 
Missouri,  and  amount  to  fifty  thousand.  They  aif 
warlike,  ferocious, and  predatory.  U»d«rthe«»^ 
of  the  Fort,  these  tribes  smoke  their  pipea  *<<«*"" 
in  apparent  peace,  though,  on  the  turn  of  a  st^** 
their  jealous,  fixed,  and  deadly  hate,  la«^^'" 
The  OwM  amount  to  only  ssven  thou«ii  ^7 
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are  physically  a  singolarly  fine  race  ;  resembliiigy 
in  this  respect,  their  handsome  cousins  or  name- 
sakes, ''  the  Wild  Mac-Craws  of  KintaU,"  while, 
in  feats  of  horsemanship,  they  even  excel  their 
other  namesake,  Dacrow.  We  most  introduce  this 
noble  tribe  more  particularly  to  the  reader  :— • 

A  Crow  IB  known  whererer  he  is  met  by  his  beaatifbl 
white  dress,  and  las  tall  and  elegant  figure ;  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  men  being  six  feet  high.  The  BhMskfeet,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  of  the  Herculean  make— about 
middling  stature,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  great  expan- 
sion of  chest ;  and  ^e  skins,  of  which  their  dresses  are 
made,  are  chiefly  dressed  black,  or  of  a  dark  brown 
colour ;  from  which  otommstanee,  in  all  probability,  they 
haying  black  leggings  or  moccasins^  have  got  the  name  of 
Bhuskfeet. 

The  Crows  are  very  handsome  and  gentlemanly  In- 
dians in  their  personal  appearance ;  and  hare  been  always 
reputed,  siace  the  first  aeqnaintanoe  made  with  themi 
very  ciTil  and  friendly. 

These  people,  to  be  sore,  have  in  some  instances  pknar 
dered  and  robbed  trappers  and  trayellers  in  (heir  coun- 
try ;  and  for  that  I  hare  sometimes  heard  them  called 
rascals  and  thieyes,  and  rogues  of  the  first  order,  &o,  s 
yet  they  do  not  consider  themselyes  such ;  for  thieying 
in  their  estimation  is  a  high  crime,  and  considered  the 
most  disgracefhl  act  that  a  man  can  poaaibly  do.  They 
call  this  eapturinfff  where  they  sometimes  run  oif  with  a 
Trader's  horses  and  make  th&  boast  of  it  I  oonsidering 
it  a  kind  of  retaliation  or  summary  justice,  which  they 
think  it  right  and  honourable  that  they  should  adminis- 
ter. Aad  why  not  I  for  the  unlicensed  trespass  committed 
throuf^  their  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  mer- 
cenary white  men,  who  are  destroying  the  game,  and 
catching  all  the  beayer  and  other  rich  and  yaluable  ftirs 
oat  of  &evc  country,  without  paying  them  an  equiyalent, 
or,  in  fkct,  anything  at  all,  for  it ;  and  this  too,  when 
they  haye  been  warned  time  and  again  of  the  danger  they 
would  be  in,  if  they  longer  persisted  in  the  practice. .  . . 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  has  repeatedly  told  me,  within  the  four 
last  weeks,  while  in  conyersation  relatiye  to  the  Crows, 
that  they  were  friendly  and  honourable  In  their  dealing 
yyith  the  whites,  and  that  he  considered  them  the  finest 
Indians  of  his  acquaintance. 

I  recollect  whilst  in  St.  liOuis,  and  other  places  at  the 
Kast,  to  haye  heard  it  often  said,  that  the  Grows  were  a 
rascally  and  thieying  set  of  yagabonds,  highway  robbers. 

The  Crows  are  completely  vindicated  when  the 
other  side  of  the  story  is  told  by  Mr.  CaUin ;  yet 
we  imagine  that  their  physique  is,  as  yet^  more  com- 
mendable than  their  martih-^ 

^  I  haye  Just  been  painting  a  number  of  the  Grows,  fine 
looking  and  noble  gentlemen.    They  are  really  a  hand- 
some and  well-formed  set  of  men  as  can  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  world.    There  is  a  sort  of  ease  and  grace  add- 
ed to  their  dignity  of  manners,  which  giyes  them  the  air 
<kf  gentlemen  at  once.    I  obseryed  tiie  other  day,  that 
most  of  them  were  oyer  six  feet  high,  and  yery  many  of 
these  haye  oultiyated  their  natural  hair  to  such  an  almost 
incredible  length,  that  it  sweeps  the  ground  as  they  walk; 
there  are  frequent  instanees  of  this  kind  amongst  them, 
and  in  some  cases^  a  foot  or  more  of  it  will  drag  on  the  grass 
as  they  walk,  giying  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  to  their 
xnoyements.    They  usuaUy  oil  &eir  hair  with  a  proftision 
of  bear's  grease  eyery  morning,  which  is  no  doubt  one 
oaase  ef  &e  unusual  length  to  which  Uieir  hair  extends); 
though  it  cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  it,  Ibr  the  other 
tribes  throughout  this  country  use  tbe  bear's  grease  in 
equal  profusion  without  producing  the  same  results.  The 
Maodans,  howeyer,  and  the  Sioux,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
in  fbture  epistles,  haye  oultiyated  a  yery  great  growth  of 
the  hair,  as  many  of  them  are  seen  whose  hair  reaches 
near  to  the  ground. 

This  extraordinary  length  of  hair  amongst  the  Crows 
is  confined  to  the  men  alone ;  for  the  women,  though  all 
of  them  yiith  glossy  and  beautiiUl  hair,  and  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  it,  are  unable  to  cultiyate  it  to  so  great  a  length; 


or  else  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  with  their  lords 
in  a  fashion  so  ornamental,  (and  on  which  the  men  so 
highly  pride  themselyes,)  and  are  obliged  in  many  cases 
to  cut  it  short  off. 

The  fashion  of  long  hair  amongst  the  men  prevails 
throughout  all  the  Western  and  North  Western  tribes^ 
after  passing  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  and  the  Pawnees  of 
the  Platte,  who,  with  two  or  three  other  tribes  only,  are 
in  the  habit  of  shaying  nearly  the  whole  head. 

The  present  chief  of  the  Crows,  who  is  called  ^  Long- 
hair,'' and  has  received  his  name  as  well  as  his  oflioe 
from  the  circumstance  of  haying  the  longest  hair  of  any 
man  in  the  nation,  I  have  not  yet  seen :  but  I  hope  I  yet 
m^y,  ere  I  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  is  known  to  seyeral  gentlemen  with  whom  I 


dinary 

am  acquainted,  and  particularly lo  Messrs.  Sublette  and 
Campbell,  of  whom  1  have  before  spoken,  who  told  me 
they  had  liyed  in  his  hospitable  lodge  for  months  toge- 
ther ;  and  assured  me  that  they  had  measured  his  hair  by  a 
correct  means,  and  found  it  to  be  ten  feet  and  seven  inches 
in  length ;  closely  inspecting  everv  part  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  satisf^ying  themselves  that  it  was  the  natural 
growth. 

It  is  a  common  custom  amongst  most  of  these  upper 
tribes,  to  splice  or  add  on  several  lengths  of  hair,  by  fas- 
tening them  with  glue ;  probably  for  the  purpose  of  imi- 
tating the  Crows,  upon  whom  alone  Nature  has  bestowed 
this  conspicuous  and  signal  ornament. 

Amongst  the  Crows  of  distinction  now  at  this  place,  I 
have  painted  the  portraits  of  several,  who  exhibit  some 
striking  peculiarities.  Amongst  whom  is  Chah-ee-chopeS| 
the  four  wolves ;  a  fine  looking  fellow,  six  feet  in  stature, 
and  whose  natural  hair  sweeps  the  grass  as  he  walks;  he 
is  beautifully  clad,  and  carries  himself  with  the  most 
graceful  and  manly  mien.  He  is  in  mourning  for  a  brother ; 
and  according  to  their  custom,  has  cut  off  a  number  of 
locks  of  his  longhair;  which  is  as  much  as  a  man  can 
well  spare  of  so  valued  an  ornament,  which  he  has  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  cultivating ;  whilst  a  wo- 
man  who  mourns  for  a  husband  or  chila,  is  obliged  to 
crop  her  hair  short  to  her  head,  and  so  remain  till  it 
grows  out  again ;  ceasing  gradually  to  mourn  as  her  hair 
approaches  to  its  former  length. 

In  deecribing  Parisiaroopa  (the  two  Crows),  a 
young  chief,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  Crow 
nation,  the  artist  notices  a  fact  worthy  of  the  at^ 
tention  of  craniologists.  The  young  man  is  not 
only  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  sagacity  as 
a  counsellor  and  an  orator,  but  for  having  no  fore- 
head : — 

Tliere  Is  something  very  uncommon  in  this  outline,  and 
sets  forth  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Crow  tribe,  though 
rather  in  an  exaggerated  Ibrm.  The  semi-lunar  outline 
of  the  Crow  head,  with  an  exceedingly  low  and  retreat- 
ing forehead,  is  certainly  a  very  peculiar  and  striking 
characteristic ;  and  though  not  so  strongly  marked  in 
most  of  Uie  tribe  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  sufficient 
for  their  detection  whenever  they  are  met ;  and  will  be 
subject  for  forther  oomment  in  another  place. 

In  this  ifingiiKy  feature,  the  Crow  resemble  our 
Duennw;  and  those  antiquaries  who  hunt  up 
Madoi^B  Welsh  colony,  would  do  well  to  look  for 
another — a  Scotch  branch. 

The  account  of  the  Flat-head  Indians  g^ven  by 
Mr.  Catlin,  and  other  traveUers,  must  also  perplex 
the  phrenologists.  The  mass  of  the  brain,  from  a 
fantastic  fashion,  is,  in  infancy,  squeezed  into  the 
most  unnatural  shape;  but  with  no  apparent  efiect 
on  the  character. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  and  of  the  Blackfeet, 
and  indeed  of  most  other  tribes,  are  not  handsome : 
they  are  drudges  and  slaves,  like  all  the  Indian 
women  ;  eating  apart  after  their  lords  are  served. 
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and  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  nor  in  itte  dances  and  festive  amuse - 
ri-^-^.ts.  Polygamy  is  common  among  all  the 
tribes,  for  wMch  Mr.  Catlin  assigns  what  he  seems 
to  consider  very  sufficient  reasons ;  namely,  that 
as  a  man  of  distinction  can  obtain  no  labourers 
and  slaves,  save  his  squatos^  to  enrich  him,  or  enable 
bim  to  maintain  his  proper  dignity,  a  great  many 
wives  are  consequently  required. 

It  is  no  nncommon  thing  to  find  a  chief  Trith  dz,  eight, 
or  ten,  and  some  with  twelve  or  fonrteen  wives  in  his 
lodge.  Saoh  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  in  their  estimation 
is  right  as  well  as  necessary.  Women  in  a  savage  state, 
I  believe,  are  always  held  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of 
the  men,  in  relation  to  whom  in  many  respects  they  stand 
rather  in  the  light  of  menials  and  slaves  than  otherwise; 
and  as  they  are  the  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,"  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  chief  (who 
must  be  liberaJ,  keep  open  doors,  and  entertain,  for  the 
support  of  his  popularity)  to  have  in  his  wigwam  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  handmaids  or  menials  to  perform 
the  numerous  duties  and  drudgeries  of  so  large  and  ex- 
pensive an  establishment. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  for  this  custom  which 
operate  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  force  than  the  one 
above  assigned.  In  the  first  place,  these  people,  though 
far  behind  the  civiUzed  world  in  acquisitiveness,  have 
stUl  more  or  less  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  luiniries  of  life ;  and  a  chief, 
excited  by  a  desire  of  tills  kind,  together  with  a  wish  to 
be  able  to  famish  his  lodge  with  something  more  than 
ordinary  for  the  entertainment  of  his  own  people,  as  well 
as  strangers  who  fall  upon  his  hospitality,  sees  fit  to 
marry  a  number  of  wives,  who  are  kept  at  hard  labour 
during  most  of  the  year ;  and  the  avails  of  that  labour 
enable  him  to  procure  those  luxuries,  and  give  to  his 
lodge  the  appearance  of  respectability  which  is  not  ordi- 
narily seen.  Amongst  those  tribes  who  trade  with  the 
Fur  Companies,  this  system  is  carried  out  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  women  are  kept,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  dressing  buffalo  robes  and  other  skins  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  brave  or  chief,  who  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  wives,  is  considered  the  most  affluent  and  envied 
man  in  the  tribe ;  for  his  table  is  most  bountifully  sup- 
plied, and  his  lodge  the  most  abundantly  ftuiushed  with 
the  luxuries  of  civilized  manufacture,  who  has  at  the 
year's  end  the  greatest  number  of  robes  to  vend  to  the 
For  Company. 

The  manual  labour  amongst  savages  is  all  done  by  the 
women ;  and  as  there  are  no  daily  labourers  or  persons 
who  will  *'  hire  out*'  to  labour  for  another,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  him  who  requires  more  than  tiie  labour  or 
services  of  one,  to  add  to  the  number  by  legalizing  and 
compromising  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  his  stock  of 
labourers ;  who  can  thus,  and  thus  alone,  be  easily  en- 
slaved, and  the  results  of  their  labour  turned  to  good 
account. 

There  is  yet  the  other  inducement,  which  probably  is 
more  effective  than  either ;  the  natuial  inclination  which 
belongs  to  man,  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people  and  wields  the  sceptre  of  power—  surrounded  by 
temptations  which  he  considers  it  would  be  unnatural  to 
resist,  where  no  law  or  regulation  of  society  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  enjoyment.  Such  a  custom  amongst 
savage  nations  can  easily  be  excused  too. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  excuse. 
It  is  enough  that,  to  some  extent,  might  makes 
right  all  over  the  world ;  and  that  a  poor  Lidian  who 
has  not  horses  nor  guns  with  which  to  purchase 
wives  from  their  fatiiers  or  brothers,  has  seldom 
more  than  one.  The  doctors,  again, — ^the  cunning 
medicine  men^  half  rude  physicians,  half  conjurors, 
and  wholly  knaves, — generally  contrive  to  obtain  a 
half  dozen  slaves  under  the  name  of  wives.  The 
white  traders  supply  tliemselves  in  the  usual  man- 


ner of  the  country,  by  making  a  present  to  the 
father.  They  like  to  form  aUiances  with  the  in- 
fluential families,  like  other  great  men,  from  poli- 
tical reasons.  When  the  trader  or  derk  leaves 
the  country,  hia  squaw  returns  to  her  family ;  and 
her  fortunate  father  will  sometimes  obtun  a  se- 
cond price  for  her,  either  from  some  native  husband 
or  new  comer. 

The  degraded  condition  of  the  sex  has  not  ex- 
tinguished the  natural  feelings  of  vromanhood 
among  those  ill-treated  and  dieerfully-enduring 
creatures.  Many  beautiful  traits  of  their  gentlenes 
and  affectionate  disposition  are  related  by  Mr. 
Catlin,  and  indeed  by  all  other  travellers  in  thw 
i^ons.    Of  the  Mandan  women,  he  says : — 

They  are  beautiful  and  modest,— and  amongst  the  le- 
spectable  familiesvirtne  is  as  highly  cherLdkedandu  inap- 
proachable, as  in  any  society  whatever:  yet  at  the  Mine 
time  a  chief  may  marry  a  doaen  wives  if  he  pleaees,  aod 
so  may  a  white  man ;  and  if  either  wishes  to  marry  the 
most  beautiftd  and  modest  girl  in  the  tribe,  she  ii  rallied 
only  equal,  perhaps,  to  two  horses,  a  gun  with  powdff 
and  bail  for  a  year,  five  or  six  pounds  of  beads,  a  couple 
of  gallons  of  whisky,  and  a  handful  of  awls. 

The  girls  of  this  tribe,  like  those  of  most  of  these  norO- 
western  tribes,  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  foBrteea, 
and  some  at  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  and  their  beaotr, 
f^m  this  f^t,  as  well  as  fh>m  the  slavish  lift  they  l»i, 
soon  after  marriage  vanishes.  Their  occupations  an  al- 
most continual,  and  they  seem  to  go  indnstrioasly  it 
them,  as  if  from  choice  or  inclination,  without  a  mnranr. 

While  sojourning  in  another  part  of  the  Fv 
Westy  among  a  small  tribe  called  the  Puatohy 
whose  village  is  a  thousand  miles  from  St  hsm^ 
Mr.  Catlin  relates  an  amusing  incident,  which  is 
also  illustrative  of  the  marriage-customs  of  the 
Indians : — 

The  chief  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  is  Shoo-de-gi-dii, 
(smoke,)  I  painted  at  full  length,  and  his  wife  also,  a 
young  and  very  pretty  woman,  whose  name  is  Hee-lsit* 
dee  (the  pure  fountain)  ;  her  neck  and  arms  weie  n- 
riously  tatooed,  which  is  a  very  f^quent  mode  of  oni- 
menting  the  body  amongst  this  and  some  other  tribes; 
which  is  done  by  pricking  into  the  skin,  gunpowder  ud 
vermilion. 

The  chief,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  bui&Io  robe,  sa 
noble  specimen  of  native  dignity  and  philosophy.  I  oob* 
versed  much  with  him ;  and  from  his  dignified  manners, 
as  well  as  from  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning,  I  hecaae 
ftilly  convinced  that  he  deserved  to  be  the  sachem  of » 
more  numerous  and  prosperous  tribe.    He  related  to  oe 
with  great  coolness  and  fhmkness,  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress of  his  nation ;  and,  with  the  method  of  a  phikah 
pher,  predicted  the  certain  and  rapid  extinction  of  to 
tribe,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  avert  Poor,  noUe 
cMef ;  who  was  equal  to,  and  worthy  of  a  K****^^ 
pire !    He  sat  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  overiooDiV 
the  little  cluster  of  his  wigwams,  mingled  asoagst  the 
trees ;  and,  like  Cains  Marius  weeping  owr  tim  row 
of  Carthage,  shed  tears  as  he  was  descanting  on  the  po- 
verty of  his  ill-fated  litUe  community,  which  he  told  ■« 
"  had  once  been  powerftd  and  happy;  that  the  buftw«^ 
which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  ft»r^  ^ 
which  formerly  spread  all  over  their  green  P""**^*]" 
all  been  killed  or  driven  out  by  the  approach  of  «»« 
men,  who  wanted  their  skins ;  that  their  oountiy  wisae||| 
entirely  destitute  of  game,  and  even  of  roots  for  their 
food,  as  it  was  one  continued  prairie ;  and  that  l**^''"* 
men  penetrating  the  countries  of  their  enemies  vtW- 
fUoes,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do,  were  cot  **P*f* 
and  destroyed  in  great  numbers.    That  his  peof le  ^ 
foolishly  become  fond  of /re-water,  (''*»*y»)  •rn? 
given  away  everything  in  their  country  for  ^^"^ . 
had  destroyed  many  of  his  warriors,  and  soon  wflaww- 
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ctroy  the  Mst — ^that  hiB  tribe  was  too  smal],  and  his  war- 
riors too  few  to  go  to  war  with  the  tribes  around  them  ; 
that  they  were  met  and  killed  by  the  Sioux  on  the  north, 
by  the  Pawnees  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Osages  and 
Konzas  on  the  soath ;  and  still  more  alarmed  from  the 
eonstant  advance  of  the  pale  faces,  their  enemies,  from 
the  east,  with  whisky  and  small-pox,  which  already 
had  destroyed  fonr-fifths  of  his  tribe,  and  soon  would 
impoTerish  and  at  last  destroy  the  remainder  of  them." 

In  this  way  did  this  shrewd  philosopher  lament  over 
the  unlucky  destiny  of  his  tribe ;  and  1  pitied  him  with 
all  my  heart.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his 
representations ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  tribe  on  the 
frontier  more  in  want,  nor  any  more  deserving  of  the 
sympathy  and  charity  of  the  government  and  Qiristian 
societies  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  son  of  this  chief,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and 
whose  portrait  I  painted,  distinguished  himself  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  the  day  before  our  steamer  reached  their 
village,  by  taking  to  him  four  wivet  in  one  day  I  This 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  freak  of  his,  was  just 
the  thing  to  make  him  the  greatest  sort  of  medicine  in 
the  eyes  of  his  people ;  and  probably  he  may  date  much 
of  his  success  and  greatness  through  life  to  this  bold 
and  original  step,  which  suddenly  raised  him  into  notice 
and  importance. 

The  old  chief,  Shoo-de-ga-cha,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above,  considering  his  son  to  have  arrived  to  the  age  of 
maturity,  fitted  him  out  for  house-keeping,  by 'giving 
him  a  handsome  wigwam  to  live  in,  and  nine  horses, 
with  many  other  valuable  presents ;  when  the  boy,  whose 
name  is  Hongs-kay-de,  (the  great  chief,)  soon  laid  his 
plans  for  the  proud  and  pleasant  epoch  in  his  life,  and 
consummated  them  in  the  following  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing manner : — 

Wishing  to  connect  himself  with,  and  consequently  to 
secure  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  tribe,  he  had  held  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  most  distinguished ;  and  easily  (being  the  son  of  a 
chief)  made  an  arrangement  for  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, which  he  was  to  receive  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  for  which  he  was  to  give  two  horses,  a  gun, 
and  several  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  was  enjoined  on  the 
fitther  as  a  profound  secret,  and  as  a  condition  of  the 
espousal.  In  like  manner,  he  soon  made  similar  arrange- 
ments with  three  other  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  each  of 
whom  had  a  young  and  beautiful  daughter,  of  marriage- 
able age.  To  each  of  the  fathers  he  had  promised  two 
horses,  and  other  presents  similar  to  those  stipulated  for 
in  the  first  instance,  and  all  under  the  same  iigunctions 


of  secrecy,  until  the  hour  approfl{)hed,  when  he  had  an- 
nounced to  the  whole  tribe  that  he  was  to  be  married. 
At  the  time  appointed,  they  all  assembled,  and  all  were 
in  ignorance  of  the  fair  hand  that  was  to  be  placed  in 
his  on  this  occasion.  He  had  got  some  of  his  young 
friends  who  were  prepared  to  assist  him,  to  lead  up  the 
eight  horses.  He  took  two  of  them  by  the  halters,  and  the 
other  presents  agreed  upon  in  his  other  hand,and  advanc- 
ing to  the  first  of  the  parents,  whose  daughter  was  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  him,  saying  to  him, "  you  promised  me 
the  hand  of  your  daughter  on  this  day,  for  which  I  was  to 
give  you  two  horses."  The  father  assented  with  a  "  ughl" 
receiving  the  presents,  and  giving  his  child ;  when  some 
confusion  ensued  from  the  simultaneous  remonstrances, 
which  were  suddenly  made  by  the  other  three  parents, 
who  had  brought  their  daughters  forwurd,  and  were 
shocked  at  this  sudden  disappointment,  as  well  as  by  the 
mutual  declarations  they  were  making,  of  similar  con- 
tracts that  each  one  had  entered  into  with  him  I  Ab 
soon  as  they  could  be  pacified,  and  silence  was  restored, 
he  exnltingly  replied,  "  You  have  all  acknowledged  in 
public  your  promises  vrith  me,  which  I  shall  expect  you 
to  frilfil.  I  am  here  to  perform  all  the  engagements 
which  I  have  made,  and  I  expect  you  all  to  do  the 
same."  No  more  was  said.  He  led  up  the  two  horses 
for  each,  and  delivered  the  other  presents ;  leading  off 
to  his  wigwam  his  four  brides — taking  two  in  each  hand, 
and  commenced  at  once  upon  his  new  mode  of  life ;  re- 
serving only  one  of  his  horses  for  his  own  daily  use. 

I  visited  the  wigwam  of  this  young  installed  medictne- 
man  several  times,  and  saw  his  four  modest  little  wives 
seated  around  the  fire,  where  all  seemed  to  harmonize 
very  well ;  and  for  aught  I  could  discover,  were  entering 
very  happily  on  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  married  life. 
I  selected  one  of  them  for  her  portrait,  and  painted  it. 
Mong-shong-shaw,  (the  bending  vnllow,)  in  a  very  pretty 
dress  of  deer-skins,  and  covered  with  a  young  buffiilo's 
robe,  which  was  handsomely  ornamented,  and  worn  with 
much  grace  and  pleasing  efiect. 

Mr.  Chouteau  of  the  Fur  Company,  and  Msjor  San- 
ford,  the  agent  for  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians,  were 
with  me  at  this  time;  and  both  of  these  gentlemen, 
highly  pleased  with  so  ingenious  and  innooent  a  freak, 
felt  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  sent  them  many  presents 
from  the  steamer. 

The  ages  of  these  young  brides  were  probably  aU  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  years,  the  season  of  life  in 
which  most  of  the  girls  in  this  wild  country  contract 
marriage. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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Account  of  Kbonaumry  in  the  Himalaya,  By  the 
late  Captain  Alexander  (jerard.  Edited  by 
George  Lloyd,  Esq.    Madden  and  Co. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  a  sequel  to  the  Narra- 
tive of  Major  Sir  William  Lloyd  and  Captain  Gerard, 
noticed  by  us  some  time  since.*  Captain  Gerard,  who 
long  suffered  from  delicate  health,  originally  induced  by 
his  ardent  pnrsuit  of  science,  has  since  died,  and  from 
several  journals  previously  communicated  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
by  him,  and  numerous  other  note-books,  and  routes, 
since  forwarded  by  his  relatives,  the  Account  of  the 
Koonawur  is  compiled.  The  Narrative  is  accompanied 
by  a  detached  map  <^  the  country  described;  and  an  Ap- 
pendix contains  a  number  of  tables,  framed  from  the 
scientific  observations  made  at  the  time.  Koona/wurf 
called,  likewise,  Kooipa,  is  the  tract  of  country  belong- 
ing to  Bnsehnr,  which  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Sutluj, 

*  Tair$  Ma^axine  for  April  184Q. 


from  latitude  31  deg.  15  min.  to  32  deg.  4  mitt»,  and  ftom 
longitude  77  deg.  50  min.  to  78  deg.  50  min.  It  runs  in 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction;  and  the  habitable 
part  seldom  exceeds  eight  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  se- 
cluded region,  rugged  and  mountainous  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  It  is  terminated  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,and  from 
18,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
mountains  separate  it  from  Laadak,  a  large  extent  of 
country  running  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Graroo  to  the  limits  of  Cashmere.  Though  the 
population  of  this  grand  and  picturesque  region  is  very 
scanty  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  account  of  these 
Asiatic  Highlanders,  and  of  the  fertile  small  valleys  and 
sublime  mountain  tracts  which  they  inhabit,  is  full  of  in- 
terest. They  are  a  race  still  comparatively  unknown  to 
Europeans,  but  worthy  of  being  better  known,  as  will  be 
perceived  by  the  picture  here  presented  of  them.  In  point 
of  civilisation  they  are  much  on  a  par  with  the  tribes  of 
the  Himalayai  formerly  ^escribed  by  the  brpthers  Gerard| 
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and  other  tmrellen.  Their  igricaltiire  ia  in  neftrly  the 
same  condition  ;  they  hare  the  same  breeds  of  domestic 
animals ;  nearly  the  same  wild  and  cultiTated  fruits  and 
Tegetables,  and  the  same  arts  and  rude  manufkctures. 
Of  the  people  thenuelTesy  it  is  said  : — 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  of  a  dark  complexion, 
bnt  good  looking,  and  some  of  them  have  mddy  fiMes ; 
they  are  well  made  and  mnscnlar,  and  their  statnre  is 
from  five  feet  fire  inches  to  five  feet  nine  inches ;  they 
are  frank,  actiye,  generous,  hospitable,  and  highly 
hononrable  in  their  dealings.  Thieres  and  robbers  are 
unknown ;  and  a  person's  word  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  in  anything  regarding  money-matters.  They  ha^e 
not  iht  least  distrust  or  suspicion,  and  I  had  two  re- 
markable instances  of  this  kind,  which  is  so  very  oppo- 
irite  to  the  character  of  the  natives  of  lower  India. 

I  reached  the  Tillage  of  Koono  without  a  single  far- 
thing, not  cTen  to  pay  the  guides,  owing  to  the  money  I 
expected  haying  been  sent  up  to  tiie  yaUey  of  the  Sutl^}. 
An  inhabitant  of  Thungee  whom  I  had  only  seen  once, 
when  he  heard  of  this,  adyanced  me  twelye  rupees,  which 
he  said  I  might  repay  when  he  yisited  Rampoor  in  No- 
rember.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  this  per- 
eon,  for  I  receiyed  a  supply  of  cash  next  day. 

I  was  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  when  I  left 
Soongnum  for  Manes ;  and  Putee  Ram,  the  intelligent 
Koonawuree  mentioned  by  Mr.  Eraser,  who  is  better 
known  as  Lahoureepung,  the  name  of  his  house,  gaye  me 
ten  rupees,  and  told  me  I  was  welcome  to  a  hnndred  if 
I  required  so  much ;  for  this  good  act  I  authorized  him 
to  open  the  sealed  bag  of  money  that  arriyed  two  days 
afterwards,  and  take  out  twenty.  Putee  Ram  said  there 
was  no  occasion  for  this,  bnt  that  he  would  receiye  the 
money  at  Rampoor  in  December,  either  from  my  brother 
or  me. 

The  Koonawurees  pride  theniselyes  upon  their  country, 
and  well  know  how  superior  they  are  to  the  other  moun- 
taineers. Not  long  since  I  asked  one  of  the  Rajah's 
attendants  where  he  staid :  he  answered,  **  In  Buree." 
I  replied,  <"  It  is  in  Dusow,  I  belieye !"  "  No,"  said  he, 
with  seeming  scorn,  **  I  know  little  about  the  people  of 
that  district :  I  am  a  Koonawuree,  and  liye  in  Buree,  of 
Utharabees.'' 

It  is  only  the  natiyes  of  Koonawur  that  are  trusted 
with  money  or  any  message  of  importance :  most  of  the 
officers  of  court,  and  nearly  all  the  attendants  on  the 
Rajah  are  from  this  part  of  Busehur. 

The  food  of  the  people  is  bannocks  of  different  kinds  of 
grain,  kitchen  yegetables,  and  a  great  proportion  of  meat : 
their  most  usual  drink  is  tea,  and  they  occasionally  talce 
a  dram  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  at  their  festiyals  they  in- 
dulge pretty  freely. 

&e  inhabitants  are  often  extremely  dirty,  which  seems 
to  be  natural  to  those  of  high  mountainous  countries ; 
snd  it  is  not  surprising,  for  when  my  brother  and  I  were 
aneamped  at  16,000  and  16,000  feet  without  a  tent,  for 
seyeral  days  in  a  frigid  atmosphere,  we  frequently  did  not 
undress  for  a  week ;  and  when  the  skin  was  peeled  off 
our  hands  and  fiices,  we  did  not  find  it  agreeable  to 
touch  water  at  the  temperature  of  freethig,  for  as  long  a 
lime. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  grain,  there  are  no  marks 
of  poyerty  in  the  country,and  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
■0  rich,  that  when  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  Tillage 
of  Leedung  wished  for  an  adyance  of  1000  rupees  to 
pnrehase  wool  for  the  British  (JoTemment,  the  Wuseer 
in  charge  of  that  plaoe,  said,  he  would  go  security  for 
10,000  rupees  each  person.  This  is  by  no  means  a  sin- 
gular instance ;  for  although  none  of  them  haTo  large 
rortunes,  like  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  plains, 
yet  the  riches  are  much  more  equally  dirided,  and  the 
poorest  people  are  neTer  in  want;  fbr  if  eren  grain  be 
•earoe,  as  it  often  is,  yet  their  large  fioeks  fttmish  an  in- 
•xhaustible  store. 

The  people  are  as  well  clad  as  they  can  be,  and  seem 
to  enjoy  a  much  greater  degree  of  comfort  than  any  of 
the  other  mountaineers  I  haTe  seen ;  their  general  dress 
is  a  frock  of  white  blanket,  often  twice  folded,  reaching 
to  tlie  knees,  and  haying  sleeTes,  a  pair  of  trousers  and 


girdle  of  the  same,  a  cap  of  black  blanket,  and  ihoes,  of 
which  the  upper  part  is  woollen,  and  the  loU  aione 
leather.  ETerybody  has  a  steel  for  stiikiBg  iln,  ons* 
mented  with  brass,  hanging  from  his  right  aide,  and  t^ 
commonly  wear  a  hatehet  stuck  in  their  girdle,  abon 
which  is  tied  a  rope  of  goat's  hair,  neatly  plaitsd  mi 
extremely  strong,  which  they  use  in  carrying  bordos. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  much  the  same,  and  infhnt 
they  haTO  a  braas  olasp  called  Peechook,  in  shape  like  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  but  much  larger;  tiiey  alio  nw 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  anklets  of  pewter  and  dlnr. 

A  garment  of  goat's  hair,  named  Kheear,is  seaietiBHi 
Qsed  ;  it  is  not  so  warm  as  the  dreas  of  blanket,  bitit 
keeps  out  rain  well. 

The  Koonawnrees  aio  all  irates,  and  their  ckirf 
riches  consist  in  large  floeks  of  aheep  and  gaali,  thU 
ftimish  them  with  tvool,  which,  together  with  lainu, 
they  exchange  for  grain. 

They  lead  a  pleasant  life.  In  Norember  aany  of  tliei 
come  to  Rampoor  with  wool,  and  a  few  go  to  tfit  phin 
to  purchase  merchandise  for  the  marirets  of  Qane  lad 
Leh,  and  they  likewiae  Tisit  the  fkir  at  Hirdwar.  Mut 
of  them  go  to  Leh  or  Garoo  in  the  snmmsr  nonth^  ii 
which  countries  they  traTol  mueh  at  their  ease,  eonpand 
to  what  they  do  in  koonawur;  none  of  them  cairf  ioad% 
for  the  roads  are  so  good  that  aU  their  merehaadiwgMs 
upon  horses,  mules,  aases,  yaks,  goats,  and  disep;  bidj 
ride  upon  horseback,  and  often  ran  races  en  thewif; 
others  amuse  themselyes  with  the  gim,aad  kill  dacriad 
hares,  which  they  eat,  and  the  sk&  of  thefcraerfv- 
nish  them  with  leather  for  their  shoee.  The  peapk  wbe 
stay  at  home,  look  after  their  Tineryards  aa4  attead  to 
their  ilocks,  which,  fbr  fbur  or  flyo  months,  ara  rbI  tQ 
pasturage  Ugh  up  on  the  mountains.  l%e  Bhaphaidt  m 
relieyed  regularly,  and  during  their  absence  they  Hve  it 
small  houses,  named  Degree,  or  Shnnnng,  where  tter 
employ  themselyes  in  miSdng  butter.  The  sitaataov  of 
many  of  these  Degrees  are  nnoommonly  roaiaatie,iipai 
the  sides  of  sunny  banks,  oorored  with  earpeti  of  tte 
most  flragrant  towers,  or  in  sequeetered  dells,  SDneaaM 
by  huge  mountains,  towering  to  the  skies;  sane  pnsm^ 
ing  bare  fkees  of  granite,  or  craggy  heights,  tineatoiis 
destruction  to  the  peaceihl  flocks,  whilst  ethen  ve 
crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Tlie  contrast  of  theeeviA 
the  dark  forests  of  oak,  corered  witii  messes  sad  Kehtas 
streaming  in  the  wind,  interspersed  witii  the  light  gifoi 
foliage  of  the  pine,  and  topped  witii  yeUow-celeined  bete 
of  birch  and  rhododendron  in  fhU  bloom,  fbna  the  graad- 
est  scenery  imaginable.  In  summer  the  dhnala  of  thM 
delightful  apots  is  charming;  and  it  is  hers  Aat  the  ntf' 
berry,  black  currant,  and  strawberry  are  fonad  in  tbe 
higheat  perfection,  upon  the  Terdant  banks  of  tbe  lin- 
pid  streams,  that  descend  fW>m  melted  snow.  In  |be 
cold  season,  the  people  occupy  their  time  in  weanof 
blankets,  caps,  and  shoes,  which  are  their  only  maan^ 
tures.  They  early  begin  to  collect  their  winter  stock  ti 
fuel  and  food  for  their  cattle,  which  last  conaisU  chK^ 
of  the  leaTCS  of  trees,  and  they  pile  it  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses. 

The  people  are  fond  of  dancing  and  singfaVi  ^  ^ 
haTO  scTeral  annual  festiTals,  wMch  they  oelebiate  vith 
a  degree  of  joy  scarcely  known  amongst  other  ioatit 
nations.  The  grandest  festiyal  is  called  Meatiko,  vbkh 
prcTsils  throughout  the  whole  of  Koonawur;  it  is  beld 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  but  I  could  get  do  k- 
count  of  its  orighi.  AU  the  people  who  are  able  to  awn 
leaye  their  yiUages,  and  ascend  the  naafeat  UU;  0^ 
proceed  slowly,  making  a  circnit  of  seyeral  dayi,  mtf 
this  is  a  time  of  the  greatest  festirity ;  they  adora  tbrn- 
selyes  with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  sing  and  daaca  to 
the  sound  of  music,  which  is  mudi  more  melodioas  to 
the  Hindoostanee  tunes:  they  play  at  aH  sorts  of  aa^ 
ments,  run  fbot  and  horse  races  when  4he  greaad  w 
admit  of  it,  perform  feats  of  agility,  faasft,  and  driat 

Their  musical  instruments  are  large  aad  aaiall  fftf- 
pets,  shells  for  blowing,  drums  and  ketUe-dniiaf :  tbue 
are  chiefly  used  to  please  the  gods ;  but  iwnagv^ 
holidays  they  play  upon  tambours,  flffe^  pip«>  ****• 
and  double  flageolets,  and  many  it  their  ain  ars  v«i7 
pleasing.  They  like  to  oraamaiitthMUMlTei  with  wxeatu 
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of  flowen,  and  yon  fleldom  flee  a  penon  wiihoni  (Bome 
about  his  eap.  In  ctossing  the  high  paeses,  or  after  we 
had  been  encamped  for  some  days  on  spots  without  ve- 
getation, our  guides  seemed  to  haQ  with  rapture  the 
first  flowers  they  saw ;  the j  pulled  and  stuek  them  into 
the  rims  of  their  caps,  and  Hrthtr  down  exchanged  them 
for  the  rhododeikUvni  or  some  other  sweet-emeUing 
flower. 

The  population  of  the  Koonawur  is  estimated  al  about 
nine  thousand  souls.  The  mass  of  the  people  profess 
the  Hindoo  religion^  and  a  few  the  Lama  religion.  They 
are  subjects  or  tributaries  of  the  Busehur  goyemment, 
and  are  lightly  taxed.  They  make  brave,  hardy,  and 
faithful  8^diers»  Their  villages  a»e  large,  and  their 
houses  spadouB  and  even  elegant;  substantially  built  of 
stone  and  wood,  two  stories  high,  and  either*  slated  or 
flat-roofed,  with  projecting  balconies. 

There  Is  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  in  each  large 
Tillage;  but  they  are  indifierent  workmen,  and  for  the 
construction  of  the  temples,  they  get  people  from  the 
lower  hills. 

The  household  fttmiture  consists  of  little  more  than 
some  keloo  chests  fbr  keeping  gnin,  raisins,  and  apricots, 
a  weaving  ^tparatas  which  is  very  simple,  spindles  for 
twisting  worsted,  back-baskets,  skms  for  holding  flour, 
butter,  and  spirituous  liquors,  brass  and  iron  cooking 
pots,  wooden  plates,  a  stone  mortar  for  expressing  oil 
from  the  kernel  of  the  apricot,  a  hand  mill,  a  lamp  or 
two,  a  smoking-pipe,  a  teapot,  and  sometimes  a  few 
China  cups  and  saucers.  Bedsteads  are  almost  un- 
known; and  the  earth  is  of  broken  granite,  unfit  for  pot- 
tery, so  they  keep  water  and  oil  in  vessels  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  made  of  jumper  wood,  with  iron  hoops, 
and  resemhling  those  called  co^ps  by  the  Scotch  High- 
landers. 

With  these  entertaining  extracts,  we  must  leave  this 

new  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  great  human  family 

to  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

The  Bard:  and  Minor  Poems,  By  John  Walker 
Ord,  Author  of  "  England,"  a  Poem,  &c.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  John  Lodge. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ord  has 
been  more  than  whispered  in  the  realms  of  poetry,  and 
has  had  its  &ir  share  of  fome,  though  not  more  than  was 
due  to  it.  His  compositions  are  distinguished  by  fire 
and  vigour,  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  alliance  with 
the  same  degree  of  tenderness  and  sweetness  that  are 
found  in  many  of  his  graceful  minor  poems.  '*  The 
Bard,"  by  much  the  longest  piece  in  this  collection, 
was  written  when  the  author  was  a  youth  of  nineteen. 
It  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  the  teens,  and  one  which  gives  promise  of  no 
ordinary  powers.  We  are  not  exactly  able  to  say  that 
the  young  poet's  progress  has  fulfilled  this  brilliant  early 
promise.  Yet  he  has  since  produced  a  great  deal  of 
beautiful  and  vigorous  occasional  verse.  From  the  col- 
lection before  us,  we  would  gladly  select  a  few  speci- 
mens. But  one  piece,  which  Professor  Wilson  pronounces 
^  full  of  fimcy,  feeling,  and  imagination,"  is  rather  long 
for  our  cfpace ;  while  others  are  already  familiar,  from 
having  appeared  in  Magazines  and  Annuals;  so  that  our 
scope  of  choice  is  limited.  From  €ruid>orough  Abbey — 
a  fine  descriptive  poem — ^we  take  this  passage : — 

Hail,  fime  august  1  hail,  venerable  tower ! 
Even  thus  I  saw  (hee  in  sweet  boyhobd'i  hour : 
Even  so,  in  majesty  thou  didst  appear 
Ere  hope  was  dim,  ere  sorrow  left  a  tear. 
Bright  were  thy  towers  and  lovely — ^brieht  and  fkir, 
When  first  with  dread  I  clomb  each  broken  stair ; 
Since  then,  what  fears,  what  exultations  mine  I 
But  thou  art  still  erect  and  half  divine  I 


Thus  hast  then  gazed  on  genetwtiens  dead. 
Thus  wilt  thou  brood  along  my  fbneral-bed; 
Yea,  from  thine  eyrie,  where  the  owl  doth  dwell, 
Hooting  to  night  its  sad  and  dismal  knell. 
Thou  hast  beheld  the  monumental  stone. 
The  sepulchres  of  generatioas  gone  I 
Of  manly  sires,  in  woe  and  silence  dead, 
Of  silver'd  matrons,  to  oblivion  wed, 
Of  youth  and  beauty  mouldering  in  the  tomb. 
Of  cherub-childhood  in  its  final  home; 
Hast  heard  (if  ought  of  consciousness  be  thine  I) 
The  husband  weep,  the  lover  mourn  and  pine, 
And,  Cray  thyself  with  hoary  streaks  of  time, 
Yiew'd  genius  perish  in  its  proudest  prime; 
And,  like  Palmyra  weeping  o'er  its  woes, 
Felt  human  pains  and  agonizing  throes  I 

Tombs  of  my  kindred! — reverential  bier 
Of  her  the  most  beloved,  the  ever  dear; 
Sister  and  friend,  and  teacher,  always  good. 
Pride  of  ihe  vale,  and  grace  of  womanhood; 
Oentle  of  heart,  of  pure  and  lofty  mind. 
To  me,  to  all,  most  generous,  most  kind; 
0,  snat«^'d  in  bloom  of  loveliness  and  yonth, 
The  soul  of  virtue,  cynosure  of  truth ; 
Too  early  taken  from  this  vale  of  tears^ 
Too  early  nipt  by  Fate's  unbidden  shears, 
Why  should  I  hide  the  impulse  of  my  heart!  ^ 
Why  chain  the  lyre,  beloved  as  thou  wert ! 
Thy  dying  words  and  blessings  were  for  me, 
The  Poers  Epitaph  I  leave  to  thee : 
And  'neath  that  Abbey's  venerable  shade. 
Beside  thy  hallow'd  bones  shall  mine  be  laid! 

Every  circumstance  considered — of  youth,  rank,  and 
womanhood,  the  young  Queen  Yictoria  has  inspired  very 
few  of  her  tunefiil  subjects.  Mr.  Ord  is  an  exoeption, 
though  a  rampant  Tory.  He  has  written  many  copies  of 
verses  to  the  Queen,  and  all  of  them  good,  classic,  well- 
sounding,  laureate  verses.  From  ^  Yerses  to  the  Princess 
on  atta^ing  her  majority,'*  ire  quote  these  :— 

Heaven's  blessings  be  upon  thee. 

Fair  heiress  of  the  land. 
Bom  to  ancestral  monarchies 

Of  splendour  and  command ! 
Gigantic  nations  honour  thee. 

And  kiss  thy  queenly  hand. 

Swart  India  with  her  millions 

Is  kneeling  at  thy  feet ; 
The  old  monarchic  chieftains 

Thy  rising  glory  greet ; 
And  each  r^oiclng  British  heart 

Doth  now  exultant  beat. 

The  laurels  of  a  thousand  years 

Are  cird'd  o'er  thy  brow; 
The  victories  of  all  her  kings 

Are  of  thy  trophies  now: 
For  Gressy  fieroe,  snd  Agineonrt, 

Do  now  resplendent  glow. 

Each  cliff  that  soars  nuuesticali 

Each  valley  rich  and  fair. 
Each  wood  that  owns  thy  natal  May, 

Is  proud  of  England's  heir : 
All  Nature  joins  in  chorus  sweet, 

Delighting  'neath  thy  care. 

Sustain  the  ancient  altar, 

Beligion's  surest  good ; 
Sustain  the  aiistooraoy 

IVom  anarshy  and  blood ; 
And,  oh,  let  IVeedom  firmly  stand 

Where  it  hath  ever  stood  I 

Then  will  thy  kingdom  bless  thee, 
And  miUiotts  cheer  thy  name ; 

The  ftrtile  vales  will  paint  thy  praise, 
Thy  triumph,  power,  and  fiune ; 

And  History's  pages  consecrate 
Thy  leign  Ui  words  of  flame. 
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All  Hope  and  Truth  attend  thee^ 

Britannia's  dearest  gem : 
Let  all  unite  in  common  pride. 

To  glorify  her  name : 
And  may  the  God  of  heaTen  protect 

Her  crown  and  diadem! 

The  next  poem,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  young 
Qneen's  visit  to  Windsor,  after  her  accession,  is  in  a 
higher  strain : — 

Lady,  with  not  irreyerent  hand  I  lay 
This  poet-tribute  at  thy  sovereign  feet. 

0 1  Queen  of  England,  glorious  was  the  day 
When  thou  wert  call'd  to  the  monarchic  seat — 
Ruler  of  willing  isles,  and  ocean's  rolling  sheet. 

Glad  shouts  of  thousands  echoed  to  the  sky 
In  triumph,  as  thy  palfirey  pranced  along ; 

Joy  gleam'd  in  every  straining  British  eye. 
And  aged  men  and  matrons  join'd  the  throng ; 
Whilst  youths  and  maidens  danced,  or  swell'd  the  choral 
song. 

Bright  shone  the  sunlight  on  thy  royal  head. 
As  if  the  skies  were  glad  to  view  thee  there ; 

Nature  seem'd  happy,  as  a  bride  new  wed. 
And  wafted  strains  of  music  through  the  air. 
To  bless  her  as  she  went,  our  Sovereign,  young  and  fair. 

A  tower  of  British  hearts  did  guard  thy  way — 
Hearts  that  would  leap  to  battle  at  thy  call ; 

Men  strong  and  firm — ^breasts  of  the  sternest  clay. 
Whom  Danger's  fiercest  shafts  could  ne'er  appal. 
Nor  Death's  grim  terrors  daunt — an  adamantine  wall ! 

These  were  thy  champions!  these  thy  swords  of  flame! 
Who  rear'd  thy  banners,  and  thy  laurels  bore : 

Whilst  lovely  virgins  breathed  thy  royal  name. 
And  strewed  firesh  garlands  o'er  thy  chariot  door, 
And  pray'd  that  E^land's  Queen  might  reign  for  ever- 
more. 

Lo !  now  where  Windsor's  towers  ascend  the  sky, 

Bidding  defiance  to  the  raging  blast — 
Pause  I  kings  and  mighty  potentates  there  lie. 
Whose  name  and  fame  even  time  can  ne'er  o'eroast. 
Proud  Queen  I  even  thou  must  cease  this  lofty  state  at 
last! 

Oh,  noble  sight — ^what  giant  oaks  are  here ! 
Oaks  that  a  thousand  years  have  mock'd  at  Time ! 

These  stalwart  boughs  for  tempests  have  no  fear, 
But  seem  as  steadfast  now  as  in  tiieir  prime : 
Grim  watchmen  of  the  past — ^in  hoary  age  sublime ! 

A  thousand  winters  have  the  storm-vrinds  swept 
In  terror  o'er  that  fearless  solitude ; 

A  thousand  summers  have  the  wild-birds  kept 
Their  halcyon  holiday  in  field  and  wood ; 
A  thousand  years  those  brooks  have  swell'd  the  eternal 
flood. 

Ope  wide  the  gates — Britannia's  Qaeen  draws  near  1 
Throw  wide  the  gates — another  sovereign  reigns ! 

Last  time  the  bolts  fell,  pass'd  a  monarch's  bier — 
A  sainted  corpse  was  borne  along  the  plains. 
Youth,  beauty,  enters  now — the  King  of  kings  ordains ! 

Low  sounds  of  wailing  rose  along  each  aisle. 
Feet  scarcely  heard,  and  mournful  sighs  supprest  t 

Now,  shouts  of  triumph  roU'd  around  the  pile. 
Loud  joy  and  gladness  swell'd  each  heaving  breast — 
And  where  piUe  Death  had  trod,  the  cheering  people 
prest! 

Gaze  ye  around — ^lol  monarchs  in  their  pall 
Frown  from  their  solemn  sculptur'd  niches  dread ; 

Or,  crown'd  and  sceptred,  swarm  along  the  wall 
In  portraits,  by  some  ancient  limner  dead — 
Lines  sanctified  by  age,  by  genius  garlanded. 

Young  Queen,  behold  the  outlines  dim  and  drear 
Of  mighty  Alfrkd,  chief  of  sword  and  lyre ; 

Harold  the  dauntless — dreadless— without  flMur, 
Who  charged  the  Norman  with  a  brand  of  fixe ; 
And  Coeur-de-Lion  King,  vf  battles'  boas^  the  sire. 


See,  gentle  Queen,  among  tho^  wanidr  men. 
One  like  thyself,  whilst  yet  that  Queen  was  young—- 

Elizabeth,  the  proudest  princess  then 
Who  wore  a  crown,  or  was  by  poets  sung. 
Or  rose  in  history's  page,  on  Fame's  trinrnpfaant  tongue. 

The  fiibith  of  Christ  wax'd  stronger  'neath  her  sway; 
Error,  and  fraud,  and  tyranny  sank  down ; 

Truth  flouridi'd  stronger— had  a  brighter  day ; 
And  genius  mightier  grew  around  her  throne  ; 
Whilst  freedom  triumph'd  high,  nor  cared  for  tyraaf  s 
frown. 

Lady,  to  such  example  would  I  rear 
Thy  noble  mind,  and  bend  thy  willing  soul : 

She  stood  aloft,  in  virtue  calm  and  dear. 
And  swept  away  the  tempests  that  might  roll. 
Strong  in  her  native  self— beyond  all  baae  control ! 
•  ,  •  .  • 

Gaze  reverently,  fair  Qneen!  a  thousand  years 
Gather  their  memories  o'er  thy  youthfiil  head. 

Dim  visions  of  the  past — of  hopes  and  fears — 
Crowd  from  these  noiseless  phantoms  of  the  dead ; 
Ghost-kings  inum'd  frt>m  sleep— fit>m  Death's  frmeieal 
bed. 

Having  fairly  by  these  specimens,  established  Mr. 
Ord's  claim  to  the  Laurel,  we  take  leave  of  his  edi- 
tor's collection,  which  forms  a  very  neat  volmne,aiid  o&e 
which  will,  we  make  no  doubt,  be  vrarmly  welcomed  by 
the  lovers  of  poetry. 

Lardner^i  Cabinet  LibrtMy — A  Manual  cf  ^/Utrir 

city  and  Magnetum, 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  eleetrkitr, 
which  is  to  occupy  another  volume  ere  the  design  is  cob- 
pjeted  in  a  manner  which  is  intended  to  render  theweik 
suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  students  of  tlie  seieace. 
The  volume  oommences  with  a  rather  fiiU  history  of  the 
progressive  discoveries  in  electrical  science. 

Hutoneal  Memorials  relating  to  the  Indipendente  or 
CangregationalistSy/rom  their  Rise  to  the  Bestora- 
tionoftheMonarcfy.  Octavo,  pp.  683.  Bj  Ben- 
jamin Hanbury.  Vol.  XL  Fisher  &  Son,  and 
Jackson  &  Walford. 

The  first  rolnme  of  this  woric  was  notieed  in  this  pab- 
lication  on  its  appearance,  now  some  time  suiee.  ne 
work  has  unexpectedly  swelled  oonsiderably  beyond  the 
limits  at  first  contemplated,  and  is  now  to  be  conplelsd 
by  a  third  volume,  which  is  to  appear  as  soon  as  U  cu 
be  got  ready.  The  contents  of  the  pieseni  volaae 
are  of  a  very  mnlti&rions  nature.  They  relate,  to  a  coa- 
siderable  extent,  to  the  progress  and  history  of  ladepesr 
dency  in  New  England.  The  immense  mass  of  doca- 
mentary  materials  which  has  been  collected  since  the 
work  vras  commenced,  has  made  an  addiiional  volnae 
necessary  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  work  as  a  oob- 
plete  record.  The  present  volume  also  contains  a  very  foil 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Independent  and 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  fiunous  Westminster  As- 
sembly of  Divines;  which  may  be  read  with  advaatage  at 
this  particular  time  in  connexion  vrith  Baillie*s  Letten, 
especially  by  those  who  like  to  see  both  sides  of  a  qaei- 
tion. 

The  Philosopfy  cf  Shaiapeare.    Bj  Michael  Henir 

Rankin. 
This  Is  one  of  a  class  of  books  of  which  the  reader 
never  tires.  It  consists  of  sentences  drawn  from  the  rich 
mine  of  Shakspeare,  and  arranged  under  proper  heeds. 
The  compiler  has  small  merit  in  going  right,  ftr  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  eompiling  a  Shakiperiaa 
hand-book. 
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Ths  Seaman^n  \Jfanual;  ctmUdmng  a  Treatise  on 

PraeHeal  Seamanship^  tnth  Plates,  a  Dictionary 

of  Sea  Terms y  and  of  the  Customs  and  Usages  of 

the  Merchant  Service,  with  the  Laws  relating  to 

the  Duties  of  Makers  and  Mariners.    Moxon : 

London. 

This  usefal  work  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Dana,  the  young 
Americftn  whose  entertaining  and  interesting  Toyage, 
entitled,  ''Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  lately  called 
forth  onr  warm  approbation.  The  manual  mnst  be  a 
Talnable  work  to  seamen,  besides  being  generally  in- 
Btmctiye.  It  will  also  be  qnite  an  acquisition  to  those 
''land-lubbers"  who  delight  in  reading  narratires  of 
Toyages,  but  also  those  salt-water  romances,  which 
are  flooded  with  incomprehensible  nautical  terms.  We 
now  feel  quite  confident  in  employing  such  phrases  as  to 
heil-liaul—iQ  ktwck-of'-'^WMtok-ho  ! — wafoA  /  We  at  last 
know  the  difference  between  eaulking  and  paying  the 
ship,  and  what  it  is  to  n^  out  a  jib-boom.  BMdjf!  about! 
and  hdviCh-c^-Uel  or  main»ail  haul!  are  to  us  no  longer 
onintelligible  sounds. 

The  Adventures  of  Mr,  Obadiah  Oldbuch. 

This  is  a  romance  of  Ioyo  and  chiyalry  in  as  many 
Tolumes  as  the  reader  pleases  to  diyide  it  into.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  pictures.  Mr.  Oldbuck's  adyentures, 
firom  the  hour  when  he  first  obtains  a  sight  of  his  ladye- 
loye,  and  is  hopelessly  smitten,  until  the  happy  denoue- 
ment, which,  after  endless  romantic  yicissitudes  and 
trials,  exhibits  him  leading  her  to  the  altar,  is  all  giyen 
by  symbols  and  hieroglyphics.  So  much  the  better.  If 
we  are  to  haye  a  book,  let  it  be  a  book;  if  pictures,  then 
pictures  be  it.  The  idea,  and  something  more,  of  this 
yery  diyerting  piece  of  drollery  and  burlesque  is  borrow- 
ed from  a  Parisian  work  which  obtained  great  yogue. 
The  main  fiftult  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  is,  that  he  is  not 
thoroughly  nationalized,— that  the  work  is  still  fhUy 
more  French  than  English.  As  to  borrowing  from  the 
French,  that  is  nothing :  we  lend  and  take. 

Let  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  haye  an  idea  of  a 
work,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  frilly  appreciated,  sup- 
pose a  small  album,  frill  of  lithographed  sketches,  two  or 
more  on  eyery  leaf,  which  illustrate  such  points  of  his- 
tory, as  Mr.  Oldbuck's  eataty  on  first  seeing  his  buxom 
ladye-loye ; — ^his  deapair  when,  throwing  himself  mefrilly 
against  a  willow  tree,  he  sees  her  yanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  let  him  imagine  to  himself  Obadiah  fairly  in  loye, 
musing  and  melancholy  in  his  solitary  chamber ;  or  try- 
ing to  conquer  the  tender  passion  by  study,  which,  finding 
ineffectual,  he  is  exhibited  making  trial  of  music;  and  in 
another  scene,  abandoning  his  yiolincello,  and  throwing 
himself  back  on  his  chair  in  dark  despair.  The  succeeding 
scene  exhibits  Mr.  Oldbuck  flying  out  of  his  window  in 
transport  on  espying  his  ladye-loye  in  the  street — and 
his  utter  annihilation  on  finding  that  she  has  once  more 
yanished.  In  short,  the  whole  Quixotic  progress  of  this 
prince  of  romantic  loyers  is  traced  out,  in  nearly  three 
hundred  yery  cleyer  plates,  abounding  in  wit,  satire,  and 
frin,  though  probably  of  a  kind  to  be  more  relished  by 
the  French  than  the  English  spectators  of  Obadiah's 
woes,  trials,  and  final  triumphs. 

Albo^s  RoUo  Code  ofMwaU. 
•    A  little  book  meant  to  teach  young  people  their  per- 
sonal and  relatiye  moral  duties,  in  a  series  of  lessons,  to 
which  questiona  on  the  subject-natter  of  the  lesson  are 
appended. 


WarwicVs  Guide  to  the  present  House  of  Commons^ 

Saunders  and  Otley. 
The  design  of  this  Manual  is  to  giye  at  one  glance,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  second  reference,  eyery  important 
fru}t  connected  with  the  public  and  priyate  history  of  the 
Members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  An  introduc- 
tion giyes  a  yiew  of  the  nature  and  history  of  English 
Parliaments :  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  usefril  miBcel- 
laneous  information  in  a  work  which  is  comprehensiye 
and  aoourate,  without  being  bulky. 

A  Treatise  upon  Falconry,    In  two  Parts.    By 
James  Cockbnm  Belany. 

This  author  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  noble  sport  of 
hawking,  which,  we  imagine,  is  held  in  less  indifference 
than  he  supposes.  On  the  contrary,  whether  the  reyiyal 
of  frdconry  be  desirable  or  not,  there  are  many  symptoms 
of  its  resuscitation.  Mr.  Belany  claims  an  immeasur- 
able superiority  for  his  fkyourite  mode  of  sport  oyer 
modem  wholesale  gun-slaughter.  Nor  is  it  without 
truth  that  he  contends — 

When  a  coyey  of  birds  is  put  up,  the  sportsman  di« 
rects  his  shot  either  to  one  bird  in  particular,  or  to  a 
number  at  random.  If  the  dischuge  has  been  success- 
ful in  killing  the  object,  less  pain  is  probably  inflicted 
upon  it,  by  ^bis  means,  than  by  any  other  that  could  haye 
been  employed,  to  effect  the  same  end ;  but  if  on  the 
contrary,  the  game  is  only  wounded,  a  lingering  pain 
ending  in  dea£h,  with  the  loss  of  the  bird,  is  the  com- 
mon consequence.  Now  this  is  an  uniUterable  oonse* 
quence  of  shooting,  and  instances  of  it  will  occur  to  a 
considerable  amount  with  eyen  the  most  steady  and 
scrupulous  of  sportsmen.  But  when  firing  is  made  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  or  when  two  or  three  barrels 
are  rashly  discharged  upon  a  coyey  rising  close,  which 
is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  number  wounded 
generally  far  exceeds  the  number  killed  ;  perhaps  for 
eyery  one  bagged  two  or  three  fiutter  off,  to  pine  away 
and  perish.  Now  to  take  a  similar  glance  at  the  hawk 
in  the  field. 

When  a  coyey  of  birds  is  put  up  to  the  hawk,  the 
hawk  makes  his  stoop  upon  a  single  bird  onlv.  What- 
oyer  be  the  number  in  the  coyey  nised,  none  but  the  in- 
diyidual  bird  at  which  the  stoop  is  made,  receiyes  the 
least  hurt  firom  it ;  and  then  that  bird  is  either  struok  to 
the  ground,  and  if  not  dead,  instaixtly  killed  by  the  faJ- 
coner ;  or  escapes  unscathed.  When  a  hawk  misses  its 
first  aim,  which  rarely  happens  if  in  proper  order,  it 
either  takes  its  quarry  at  a  subsequent  effort,  or  the 
quarry  gets  into  ooyer  with  no  other  harm  than  a  good 
fright.  Thus  much,  then,  for  the  cruelty  of  hawUng,  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  gun  in  the  field.  A  slight 
yiew  of  the  pleasure,  or  other  adyantages  of  each,  shall 
next  be  taken. 

The  pleasures  of  the  fowling-piece,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Scott,  to  be  extremely  enticing ;  which  to  eyery  loyer  of 
shooting  they  no  doubt  are.  Agreeable,  howeyer,  as 
they  may  be  to  the  fowler,  they  are  to  be  eigoyed  or 
partaken  of  by  none  but  himself ;  spectators  in  general 
recoil  with  dread  ftom  the  report.  This  is  a  truism 
which  eyen  sportsmen  themselyes  are  not  insensible  of, — 
consequently  shooting  is  unayoidably  a  selfish,  or  an  un- 
sociable pastime  ;  and  one,  the  gratification  of  which,  is 
to  be  embraced,  only  by  a  solitary  few,  out  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  pleasures  of  hawking,  howeyer 
few  or  numerous,  compared  with  those  of  shooting,  are 
not  confined  to  the  fUconer  only,  but  may  be  enjoyed, 
with  equal  satisfiu^on,  by  a  thousand  of  people  at  the 
same  time,  as  conyeniently  as  by  a  single  indiridual ;  nay, 
if  there  is  a  person  in  the  field  whose  eqjoyment  may 
seem  less  than  another's,  it  is  the  fklooner,  whose  time 
is  least  at  liberty  to  dwell  upon  the  delights  of  the  sport. 

He  justly  denounces  the  modem  bloody  and  bratal 
hattu/ef  remarking — 
To  look  into  80)n«  9f  th^  rispe«t«bls  jowoiUi  «f  th^ 
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piresent  day,  and  rtm  orer  a  feW  of  the  sporting  notices, 
or  witness  some  of  their  ^  unequalled  feats"  in  the  field, 
is  enough  to  make  one  shrink  at  the  rery  thought  of  the 
state  of  sport  now,  in  this  country.  A  sportsman  is  seen 
in  the  field  with  half  a  dozen  double  guns,  oairied,  and 
loaded  as  fiuit  as  he  can  discharge  them,  by  a  train  of 
Tassals  behind  him,  pouring  showers  of  shot  on  eyery 
tide,  and  cairylDg  wholesale  massacre  orer  hills  and  yal- 
leys,  and  leaving  the  country  oyerstrewn  with  maimed 
and  mangled  game.  Alas  I  is  this  sport!  Instead  of 
finding  pleasure  at  such  a  scene,  who  that  is  not  dead  to 
the  proper  sympathies  of  our  nature,  must  not  tun  away 
ftom  it  with  horror  I  As  an  example.  I  shall,  «»  hwA 
fiAtf  lay  one  or  two  of  these  **  battues^  before  my  reader. 

In  the y  it  is  stated  that  C G has 

killed  in  three  days,  upon  the  estate  of  •— *-,  with  six 
guns,  considerably  above  a  thousand  head  of  game,  six 
hun^d  of  which  were  pheasants  ;  averaging  two  hun- 
dred pheasants^  and  near  to  a  hundred  and  fl^y  of  other 
game  each  day.  In  another  column  it  is  likewise  no- 
ticed, that  M~--*-  C  bagged,  between  five  o'clock 
ajn.  and  seven  p jn.,  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  brace 
and  a  |ialf  of  grouse,  and  two  hares,  with  three  double 
guns  and  servants  loading  them.  In  three  particular 
**  points,"  that  is,  1  suppose,  tiiree  discharges  of  both 
barrels,  he  dropped  seventeen  birds.  Now,  under  such 
extensive  death,  such  chance  work,  firing  amidst  almost 
clouds  of  birds,  (for  such  they  must  have  been,  when  a 
gun  vras  bringing  down  at  the  rate  of  six  at  a  discharge,) 
where  such  a  number  were  bagged,  how  many  must  l»ve 
escaped  to  die  from  their  wounds  t 

Could  the  anceston  of  these  gentlemen  but  raise  their 
heads  above  the  grave,  and  once  witness  such  scenes  of 
slaughter  upon  their  inheritance,  or  see  English  sport 
thus  outraged,  how  astonished  would  they  look  1  Yet 
how  much  more  astonished  would  they  be,  (whose  hon- 
ourable pride,  tempered  with  generosity  towards  the 
meanest  animal,  lay  in  sparing  &e  lives  of  all  beyond  a 
moderate  portion,)  nay^  how  vrould  they  blush  to  see  the 
representatives  of  their  ancient  and  honoured  houses^ 
making  such  acts  of  cruelty  objects  of  notorious  ambi- 
tion 1  But  they  certainly  would  look  vrith  greater  asto- 
nishment still,  when  they  were  told  after  all  this,  that 
great  **  refinement  had  taken  place  in  the  UUU  of  mo- 
dem sportsmen  f  and  that  their  noble  falcon  whose  glo- 
rious wings  had  delighted  the  world  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, had  led  them  so  often  with  ''joyous  hearts"  over 
their  broad  lands,  and  which,  with  their  patrimony,  they 
so  carefiilly  studied  to  preserve,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ofispring,  was  now  denied  a  spot  of  ground  to  rest 
upon,  except  tiie  gibbet,  by  their  favoured  progeny^  and 
that  through  the  ''advancement  of  civilisation." 

One  of  ue  **  enlightening"  authors  of  the  present  day, 
Tory  gravely  asserts,  that  ftlconry  has  **  retreated  every- 
where before  the  advancement  of  eivilisation.'*  He  does 
not  inform  us  upon  what  grounds  he  is  led  to  make  such 
m  assertion ;  and  I  should  hope  there  are  few  in  this  age 
who  would  venture  to  support  such  doctrine,  when  they 
are  told  that  the  cook-pit  and  the  ring  are  in  high  fo- 
shion  among  the  hean  mmie  of  the  day ;  nay,  supported 
even  by  some  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  land. 

In  returning  to  a  comparison  of  the  gun  and  the  hawk, 
it  need  only  be  added,  that  where  the  taking  ot  game  is 
practised  for  profit  only,  or  where  the  pleasure  of  the 
sport  increases  in  a  ratio  with  tiie  destruction  of  li&,  or 
where  unnecessary  toil  or  overstraining  fatigue,  finds  a 
reward  in  unnecessary  death,  the  gun  in  general  may  be 
adjudged  the  superior.  But  where,  besides  a  moderate 
portion  of  game,  salutary  exercise  and  agreeable  recre- 
ation to  the  body  and  mind,  are  sought ;  where  a  well 
earned  escape  of  the  quarry  from  its  bold  pursuer,  affords 
more  pleasure  than  wanton  daughter,  where  the  gentle- 
man uses  game  only  as  an  auxiliary  dish  at  his  table  ; 
and,  next  to  having  a  few  on  his  board,  likes,  in  the  good 
old  English  taste,  to  see  them  sporting  over  his  grounds^ 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  the  gun  is  not 
to  be  epoken  of  in  comparison  with  the  hawk. 

Thus  much  for  the  superiority  of  hawking,  as  a  more 
valKoiud  and  hmnaiM  sport,  tiiaa  iAootisg  game.    But 
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our  author  dweUs  npon,  and  magniflea  its  adtaiiii|(fl « 
many  other  points,  and  gives  flill  details  of  its  kistur 
its  mysteries,  and  its  numerous  attnctiom.  Then  in 
not  much  in  our  way;  but  as  a  speciffisnof  a  mDj 
agreeable  book,  we  shall  give  an  extract  which,  we  an 
certain,  will  have  charms  for  young  readers  }— 

To  see  the  hawks  feed  is  a  most  interesting  si^  ud 
one  that  seldom  fiiils  to  command  the  attenlioB  of  era 
the  rudest  minds :  the  beautiful  symmetry  and  gncehl 
attitudes  of  the  birds  are  then  extremely  attnctu^ 
The  tutoring  of  them  is  likevrise  a  most  delightfU  rmt 
ation,  and  one  in  which  both  princes  and  noblst,  in  ftr- 
mer  times,  took  great  pleasure  ;  constderiag  it  Mtte 
too  mean  nor  too  toilsome  for  their  own  undsitdmi. 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  pupil  eraduaUy  yieMieg 
obedience  to  the  n^es  of  the  teacher.  To  mark  the  bU&d 
subtilties  of  art  stealing  imperceptibly  between  thi  bird 
and  its  own  nature,  until  they  gain  a  sure  poMsifli; 
then  weaning  it  away,  step  by  step,  flrom  its  native  wiH'  j 
ness  intoa  tame  and  sociable  state— is  a  nest  interatai  ' 
study. 

^  The  society,  too,  of  the  hawks,  by  every  lover  of  ^  i 
ancient  sport,  has  always  been  regarded  with  pecslisr  ' 
interest ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  (mce  Ik 
noble  nature  of  these  birds  has  been  experienced.  Ov 
ancestors  took  great  pride  in  having  them  plaosd,  espe 
cially  on  **  high  times,"  or  days  of  festivity,  upon  tke? 
blocks  on  the  smooth  sward  in  front  of  their  hilk,  otm 
each  side  of  their  door,  that  they  might  be  seen  hy  tkir 
guests,  or  admired  tiirongh  the  windows.  Thiswvs 
true  old  English  fashion,  and  must  have  had  a  betntifei 
appearance  placed  in  front  of  some  of  their  stately  boiU- 
ings.  Living  at  hack,  their  society  is  still  more  amosb; : 
their  lively  appearance  soaring  aronnd  the  hoiiN,pa^ 
ing  about  the  doors  or  windovrs,  following  their  di^ 
over  his  grounds,  now  skimming  over  his  head,  wr 
alighting  upon  his  fist,  ftc,  render  them  extRadj 
pleasing.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  faratr 
times,  they  were  often  made  the  travelling  companiea 
of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  aa  tn<^  thsy  bceiw 
both  fiiithAil  and  affectionate  ones.  By  the  waj,  Sr 
John  Sebright  does  not  seem  to  allow  hawks  any  cbia 
to  suoh  a  quality  as  affsction  or  attachment  to  tbei 
keeper.  This  is  a  most  erroneous  notion,  and  append 
the  more  singular  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  pra^ 
and  experienced  fiJooner.  The  following  notice  of  ft 
peregrine  folcon,  fovoured  me  by  a  nei^bonring  pstk- 
man,  of  the  highest  oredibiUty,  aflbrds  a  very  decioit 
piroof  of  the  attachment  of  the  hawk  to  its  maetcr:- 
The  bird  was  permitted  to  fiy  at  large  and  range  when^ 
ever  it  pleased.  The  summer  being  warm,  and  the  sit- 
ting-room in  consequence  frequently  <^n,  it  entered  ^ 
all  times  of  the  day,  and  vras  a  oonstant  guest  ai  fti 
dinner-table,  apparently  more  for  the  sake  ef  aooitl 
than  of  gratifyiiig  its  appetite,  for,  hnnm  or  not,  it  it- 
tended.  It  evinced  great  attachment,  lued  to  be  tate 
notice  of,  and  if  neglected  would  get  upon  its  masters 
shoulder  and  pinch  him  gently  by  &  ear.  It  waa  reiv 
fond  of  lying  upon  a  lady's  lap.  The  bird  was  poMf 
harmless,  though  at  times  a  little  merrily  waisidL  ^ 
flook  of  seventeen  turkeys  frequented  a  pastnra  elflie  bf 
the  house,  under  the  guidance  of  a  huge  torkey-coti 
who  had  long  been  the  bully  of  the  poultry  yard.  1^ 
hawk  circling  above  the  plump  of  birds  would  stoop  vHh 
amazing  velocity,  and  strike  vrithin  a  haM  breadth  tf 
the  crimson  head  of  their  leader;  a  geneial  psaka* 
sued,  the  word  was  oiven  sairee  qmi  p€iUf  the  ^'^.^ 
the  hindmost,  and  ue  whole  array,  the  old  patriaia 
amongst  the  first,  would  fiy  in  disorder  to  a  thick  beip 
for  shelter,  with  more  than  usual  noise  and  pbUf- 
Birds  smaller  than  itself  it  never  molested,  hot  heeitstN 
not  to  play  off  its  pranks  upon  the  brgest  that  east  a 
its  way.  A  brood  hen  was  the  only  individual  of  ^^ 
feathered  tribe  that  ever  offered  to  resent  its  mgp^- 
It,  however,  never  attempted  to  injure  the  yotfsl- 

Mr.  Belany  had  a  favourite  hawk,  of  wUdiheg^ 
this  interesting  account  t — 

I  myself  have  had  hawks  which  exhibttedH^M 
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aigiis  of  ftttaohment  to  me  m  ever  a  dog  did  to  its  mas- 
ter. One  falcon  in  particular,  which  trayelled  with  me 
upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  became  so  very  fond  of 
my  company,  that  she  would  scarcely  sit  at  rest  but  in 
my  presence.  A  delicate  state  of  health  haying  induced 
me  to  seek  the  benefits  of  a  change  of  air  and  scenery  in 
an  excursion  through  a  few  of  the  different  counties  in 
the  Bouthof  England, l^insteadoftakingwithme  the  usual 
companion  of  the  wanderer,  a  dog,  took  a  fUcon  upon 
my  fist.    A  gentleman  Joined  at  London  for  the  tour.    . 

The  &lcon  approyed  herself  not  only 

ftn  affectionate  and  faithfhl,  but  a  most  enchanting  com- 
panion. She  had  not  only  such  influence  as  to  procure 
us  firee  access  to  many  of  the  preseryes  of  the  squires 
and  knights  that  lay  in  our  route,  where,  amongst  par- 
tridges and  pheasants,  she  astonished  their  proprietors; 
but  also  the  power  of  acting  as  a  magical  passport  to 
the  smiles  and  graces  of  their  fair  families :  thus  afford- 
ing us  opportunities  of  experiencing  the  hospitality  of 
their  rural  mansions.  She  was  a  general  fayourite 
whereyer  we  went,  not  less  with  the  ladies  than  with 
the  gentlemen;  and  at  eyery  inn  or  yillage  in  which  for 
a  few  days  we  beat  up  quarters,  she  seldom  failed  to 
gain  for  us 

Passing  foyours  and  most  matchless  friends. 

The  enjoyments  she  afforded  ns  were  often  as  diyerd- 
fled  as  the  landscapes  we  trayelled  through;  and  the 
strange  contrasts  of  character  which  she  had  the  yirtue 
of  brkging  around  her,  neyer  fUled  to  yield  new  inte- 
rest and  amusement  to  her  fellow-trayellers.  At  one 
time  we  beheld  her  surrounded  by  ^  high  aristocrats  and 
ladies  fkir;"  at  another  encompassed  by  a  regiment  of 
ragamuffin  boys  and  girls,  who  often  did  us  the  uncalled- 
for  honour  to  escort  us  through  the  streets  and  yillages 
as  we  passed  along,  despite  many  modest  and  heart-felt 
expressions  ttom  my  ftiend  declining  all  such  proofs  of 
public  esteem,  which  he  declared  to  be  quite  unmerited 
on  our  part,  and  due  only  to  a  band  of  blind  fiddlers. 
One  day  we  beheld  her  basking  in  the  smiles  and  graces 
of  a  fine  lady, — the  next  outdone  by  the  oyerwhelming 
encomiums  of  a  drunken  landlord. 

During  the  whole  of  our  trayels,  whether  by  steam- 
boats, stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  gigs,  omnibuses,  yans, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  she  sat  upon  my  hand,  and 
whereyer  we  strayed,  whether  in  public  or  priyate  house, 
her  perch  under  night  was  in  my  bed-room;  and  during 
the  day,  except  when  out  of  doors,  upon  a  block,  always 
in  the  same  apartment  with  her  companions.  Thus  ao- 
customed  to  be  in  my  company,  her  attachment  became 
so  strong,  that  she  appeared  always  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied when  not  beside  me ;  or,  as  a  lady  once  obseryed, 
^  die  neyer  seemed  pleased  but  in  the  presence  of  her 
lord."  After  an  excursion  of  ttom  four  to  fiye  months 
duration,  we  returned  to  London,  where  she  died  shortly 
afterwards,  but  not  before  she  had  delighted  many  of 
her  metropolitan  admirers  by  a  few  beautiftil  fiights  at 
pigeons.  Her  death  was  caused  by  too  close  confine- 
ment in  the  city,  haying  brought  on  a  disease  of  the 
stomach. 

Being  in  private  lodgings,  where  none  but  the  ser- 
yants  of  the  family  and  my  own  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  entering,  she  became  so  *'  perfectly  at  home  " 
that  she  would  sometimes  walk  out  of  one  room  into 
another  in  search  of  me;  would  follow  me  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  and  come  from  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  house  eyen  in  the  dark,  or  with  the  hood  on, 
when  I  chose  to  call  her.  This  she  has  done  often  in 
the  presence  of  my  friends.  If  I  happened  to  sleep  past 
my  usual  rising  hour,  she  would  leaye  her  block,  (which 
stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room  with  a  piece  of  canyass 
spread  around  it  to  preyent  her  mutes  frt>m  soiling  the 
earpet,)  fly  into  the  bed  and  take  me  gently  by  the  ear; 
or  if  I  happened  to  be  absent  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
had  been  late  in  coming  in  at  night,  she,  being  accus- 
tomed to  see  me  much  at  home,  and,  likewise,  to  be 
regularly  spoken  to  and  stroked  gently  on  the  breast 
before  1  retired  to  rest,  would  come  off  her  block,  wan- 
der round  the  room,  and  finding  the  door  shut,  take  a 
place  close  by  the  threshold,  and  there  wait  patiently 


until  my  return.  Nor  could  the  inmates  induce  her  to 
return  to  the  block.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  entered, 
she  would  fly  to  my  arm,  get  upon  my  shoulder,  rub  her 
beak  against  my  cheek,  showing  every  token  of  welcome 
and  gladness  at  my  return.  For  about  a  week  previous 
to  her  death,  she  refused  to  take  any  food;  and  for  the 
last  three  or  four  nights  she  had  regularly  left  her  block 
and  wandered  in  the  dark  to  my  bedside,  but  not  being 
able  to  get  upon  it,  had  crept  as  close  to  the  head  of  it, 
or  to  where  she  had  heard  me  breathing,  as  she  could 
get,  and  there  remained  almost  motionless  until  I  arose. 
During  the  last  night  she  had  come  to  the  bedside  in  the 
same  manner;  and  in  the  morning,  on  looking  over,  I 
saw  her  broad  wing  stretched  upon  the  floor  cOld  and 
stiff.  She  had  come  to  my  bedside  either  under  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  relief  from  me,  or  through  a  desire  to  be 
near  me  to  the  last. 

In  honour  of  the  bird,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  heroio 
or  romantic  spirit  of  the  ladies  of  old  has  not  yet  alto- 
gether become  extinct  in  this  country,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  a  handsome  set  of  hawk-harness,  the  gift 
of  two  of  her  fair  admirers,  was  on  its  way  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  on  the  day  she  died.  It  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  silver  bells,  a  splendidly  decorated  hood,  lined  vrith 
white  satin,  a  silken  plaited  leash,  with  the  bird's  name, 
Sappho,  wrought  in  needle-work  upon  it,  and  a  finely 
turned  block,  with  her  name  also  inscribed  upon  it. 

The  F&rgeHne-Nat  for  1842. 

This  elder-bom  of  the  prolific  fkmily  of  the  AnnudU 
is,  in  all  probability,  also  destined  to  be  the  survivor  of 
the  race.  Its  longevity  may  be  predicted  from  its  un- 
pretending character  and  the  quality  of  its  wares.  Its 
strength  does  not  lie  in  names  that  are  in  temporary 
vogue,  but  in  really  fhlfilling  the  object  of  a  small  and 
tasteful  GiflrBook  for  the  young — a  literary  Boutenvr^ 
consisting  of  picture,  poetry,  and  tale.  In  the  present 
season,  *^  The  Forget-me-Not"  comes  forth  in  great  force 
in  each  of  these  departments.  The  designs  are  all  of 
them  good,  and  neatly  executed;  and,  above  all,  they 
belong  to  the  real  life  lying  around  us,  and  not  the 
tawdry  and  mawkish  ideal.  Montgomery,  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie, Calder  Campbell,  Lamui  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Si- 
goumey,  and  Miss  Gould,  (another  American  poetess,) 
have  each  contributed  several  copies  of  verses  ;  and  the 
Tales  by  Mrs.  Gore,  Min  Lawrance,  Allan  Cunningham, 
and  other  favourites  of  the  public,  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  Annual  of  any  season.  A  wild  and  powerful  tale, 
depicting  the  straggles  of  superstitious  feeling,  vnth  the 
newly  excited  passion  of  avarice,  is  entitled  the  Santa 
Trinidada,  The  dreary  scene  is  the  outer  Hebrides,  on 
whose  iron  coasts  a  vessel  of  this  name,  the  treasure-ship 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  had  been  vrrecked  and  sunk 
centuries  before  the  tale  opens.  Attached  to  ike  Por- 
trait of  Miranda,  a  melancholy  beauty,  painted  by 
Dmmmond,  there  is  an  exceedingly  piquant  sketeh;  and 
Mrs.  Gore's  two  little  stories  are  marked  by  the  grace 
and  buoyancy  which  distinguish  even  her  slightest  sket- 
ches. In  short,  **  The  Forget-me-Not  for  1842"  is  alto- 
gether a  very  pretty  book  of  its  kind. 
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Old  Maim  ;  A  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  James 
Sheridan  Knowles :  Moxon. 

RuDOLP  of  YoRASHAT ;  A  Tragedy.  By  I.  A.  Blaek-* 
well. 

The  CflABACTBa  of  Sir  Jobk  Falbtapf,  as  orioinallt 
EXHIBITED  by  Sba  kspeabb.  By  James  Orchard  HaUiwell. 
— [An  ingenious  Essay  by  an  aeute  critical  antiquary.] 

Steiiogbapht  Rbkodsllbd.  By  J.  Fancntt.  Seoond 
Edition, 
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FnovoQUATBr,  or  Writino  by  Sound  ;  Being  a  Na- 
tural Method  of  Writing  appucable  to  all  Lan- 
guages. By  L  Pitman. — This  is  alleged  to  be  a  vastly 
improTed  new  system  or  plan  of  writing  short  hand. 
It  appears  to  have  its  admirers  ;  but  we  do  not  feel 
competent  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 

An  iNTRODucnoN  to  English  Grammar.  By  Hugh 
Doherty. — This  is  a  rather  elaborate  work.  Its  pro- 
ftssed  object  is  ''to  render  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
clear  and  easy  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  spend 
much  time  and  money  on  oonfiifled  methods  and  private 
tutors." 

CORN  LAW  PAMPHLETS. 
Pamphlets  on  this  absorbing  subject  are  so  plentifiilat 
present,  that  we  can  only  now  mention  the  more  remark- 
able among  them.  One  well  deserving  attention  is  in- 
titled  a  Plea  for  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal.  It 
gives  a  Table,  showing  the  vast  increase  of  Rent  in  Scot- 
land—or the  increase  of  Rent  in  a  hundred  Parishes, 
between  1791  and  1840.  Many  of  these  increased  rents 
were  stated  in  the  Articles  upon  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scot- 
land, which  last  year  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  and 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  Table  shows,  that  what- 
ever interest  has  suffered  or  is  suffering,  land  rental  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  affording  the  fair  presumption 
that  landowners  are  not  among  the  distressed  classes. 
Their  rentals  have  been  increased  double,  triple,  and  in 
many  cases  four-fold  and  upwards,  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 

A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Corn,  Timber,  and  Sugar 
Duties,  &c,  &o.,  as  an  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Pres- 
ton. By  One  of  the  Broad  Cloth. — In  this  Address, 
AgitaHtm!  a^UoHout  ctgiUUion!  is  strenuously  urged, 
and  the  objects  recommended  to  be  agitated  for  are 
worthy  of  being  obtained  at  any  honest  price. 

A  Letter  to  the  Queen  in  behalf  of  her  Suffering 
People.  By  the  Poor  Man's  Friend  ;  and  a  Plain  and 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  Fears  of  the  Landlords. — ^This 
vrriter  contends  that  the  People  must  be  much  more  in 
angry  earnest  to  obtain  bread  and  meat  at  a  fkir  price — 
(it  is  a  ftllaoy  to  call  it  cheap  bread,  as  no  one  asks  food 
to  be  more  or  less  eh^^ap  than  an  unrestricted  trade  in 
com  and  provisions  permits) — ^than  they  were  for  reform, 
when  their  Toioe  ten  years  since  was  omnipotent.  He 
does  not  think  it  yet  too  late  to  concede  their  just  de- 
mand, though  he  believes  that  every  hour  that  justice 
is  denied,  is  pregnant  vrith  increasing  danger. 

The  Bread-eater's  Advocate. — A  new  cheap  periodi- 
cal, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause.' 

Address  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers  lately  held 
at  Manchester. — As  this  short  and  pithy  tract  vri  11  be 
extensively  circulated,  we  shall  not  say  more  about  it 
than  to  cite  one  passage,  in  which  the  Ministers  express 
their  opinions,  on  the  matter  at  issue,  and  state  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  duty  at  the  present  crisis : — 

**  As  Christian  Ministers,  prizing  above  all  other  con- 
siderations the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  we  have 
been  unable  to  anticipate,  without  apprehension  and 
dread,  the  growth  and  developement  of  those  passions 
which  are  stimulated  and  called  into  action  by  hunger 
and  destitution. 

Fellow  Countrymen !  We  have  asked  ourselves  if  the 
calamities  vre  have  been  called  to  contemplate,  and 
the  more  dreadfiil  consequences  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  just  judgment  and 
visitation  of  the  Almighty,  and  our  unanimous  answe? 


is,  NO.  We  have  sought  instmction  in  the  Word  a&d 
through  the  Works  of  God,  and  have  been  taught  by  both, 
that  a  bountiful  and  unfailing  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  wants  of  every  living  creature.  We  stand  forth,  there> 
fore,  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Bene- 
ficence ;  we  charge  existing  misery  and  impending  danger 
upon  the  selfish  or  ignorant  inventions  of  man,  which 
have  frustrated  the  mercifhl  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  The  chastisements  we  are  enduring  are  self- 
infiicted :  our  national  distresses  are  the  results  of  a  de- 
parture, by  human  legislation,  from  the  spirit  and  man- 
dates of  the  Divine  Law  ;  and  onr  strong  oonriction  is, 
that  our  present  deliverance  and  fhture  safety  are  to  be 
secured  only  by  recognising  and  observing  the  uneirini 
and  clearly  revealed  will  of  a  Beneficent  Creator. 

Our  duty,  as  Ministers  of  Religion,  is  plain.  On  Scrip- 
tural grounds  we  are  called  upon  to  denounce  all  hnnua 
restrictions  upon  the  supply  of  food  to  the  people,  and  to 
employ  all  appropriate  means  to  place  the  fiitherlj  pro- 
vision of  God  within  the  reach  of  his  sufFering  and 
famishing  children. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  object  we  affectionately  call 
upon  the  Christian  public  to  aid  us  by  an  instant,  a  com- 
bined, and  a  vigorous  effort.  The  case  is  one  of  extreme 
urgency.  The  poor  are  daily  perishing ;  and,  thongh 
we  commend  the  exercise  of  indiyidual  charity  towards 
those  who  are  at  present  suffering  from  want,  we  mast 
declare  our  solemn  conviction,  that  all  assistance  will 
prove  ineffectual  to  the  relief  of  prevailing  wretched- 
ness during  the  continuance  of  lavrs  which  impioosly  in- 
terfere with,  and  limit,  the  enjoyment  of  the  etU-afitiett 
bounties  of  Divine  Providence. 

Our  first  advice  to  our  brethren  and  friends  throu^vt 
the  country,  is,  to  investigate  the  subject  nowbefore  them. 
Let  every  one  convinced  of  the  jastice  and  neeessitj  of 
abolishing  those  laws  do  all  in  his  power,  in  the  ^irit  of 
meekness  and  love,  to  enlighten  aad  convince  those  who 
are  around  him.  Under  the  responsibilities  of  dtizoi- 
ship,  let  every  opportunity  be  embraced  of  bringing  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  Com  and  Provision  liswa  under 
the  notice  of  the  Legislature.*' 


PAMPHLETS. 

Six  Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Pbbl  on  the  Rs-icnox 
in  favour  of  a  Tort  Govsrnmsnt.  By  a  Friend  to  the 
Monarchy. 

Poor  Laws  and  PAUPSRisif  in  Sootlakd^  reprinted 
from  the  last  Number  of  The  We$m%mier  IZeeier,— Ike 
writer  of  this  able  article  entertains  sound  views  on  the 
subject  He  goes  far  out  of  his  way,  however,  to  make 
a  most  Peektith  onslaught  upon  the  poor  Celts,  which  is 
not  very  relevant,  admitting  that  it  were  jost,  which  itia 
not. 

What  can  bb  Done  to  Suppress  the  Owim  Tbxdr 
By  William  Groser,  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Opiom  Sodctj. 

Wamt  of  Fidelity  in  Mikisters  of  Rjbuoio5,  red- 
ing the  New  Poor  Law.   By  tie  Rev.  Thomss  Spencer. 

A  r  "TKBL  to  the  Session  of  St.  John's  Pamsh,  Eotf- 
BURGH,  on  their  Violation  of  the  Laws  of  God  ia  the 
Conduct  they  have  displayed  to  Hbnrt  Bcrnas.  ^ 
a  Citiaen.— The  wrriter  of  this  letter  contends,  thiiis 
persecuting  and  imprisoning  a  poor  Conftetiooer  ftr  »1* 
ling  a  penny-worth  of  sweatmeats  to  a  child  dniss  ^ 
hours  of  public  servioe  on  Sunday,  the  Cfcnrdi  Sessm 
of  St.  John's  are  guilty  of  a  much  more  heinons  sra  than 
that  which  they  punished,  and  of  a  much  p^  "^* 
tion  of  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  Ch^9t)Slut^ 
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A  Pbactical  Account  of  the  Law  of  Election  by 
Ballot,  as  in  Force  in  France;  with  Suggestions  as  to 
the  Law  as  respects  Elections  in  England  and  Soot- 
land  being  made  analogous  to  it. 

The  Obligation  of  a  Citt  to  Care  for,  and  Watch 
over  the  Moral  Health  of  its  Members. — A  Discourse 
delivered  by  Dr.  Channing,  as  a  Foneral  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  who  was  distin- 
guished among  his  clerical  brethren  for  beneyolent  atten- 
tion to  the  Poor. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  President  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  on  the  Citilisation  of  Africa.  By 
R.  R.  Gnrley,  Secretary  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society. 

Secondary  Punishments:  The  Merits  of  a  Home 
and  a  Colonial  Process,  and  of  a  Social  and  Separate 
System  of  Conyict  Management  discussed.  By  Frede- 
rick Maitland  Innes. 


SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  V. — In  this  new 
Tolame,  of  what  hae  been  emphatically  pronounced  "  The 
History  of  Scotland,"  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth 
is  concluded ;  that  of  James  Fifth,  a  stirring  and  CYcnt- 
f  nl  epoch  in  Scottish  annals,  is  begun  and  finished,  and 
we  fairly  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  when  the  Scottish  nation  as- 
sumes a  quite  new  aspect.  On  this  important  portion 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Tytler  has  bestowed  the  greatest  pains. 
His  diligent  research  among  accumulated  State  Papers, 
and  patient  inYestigation  and  balancing  of  conflicting 
evidence,  render  his  work  one  of  high  authority,  and  re- 
deem,atleajBt,  Scottish  National  History  from  the  common 
reproach  of  being  of  no  more  value  than  an  Old  Almanac. 


Part  XIII.  M^Culloch's  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Dictionary. 

Part  III.  The  Songs  of  Charles  Dibdin.  With 
Music. 

Part  I.  Vol.  II.  Thornton's  History  of  British 
India. 

Part  VIII.  Cumming's  Eoinoif  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  with  a  Portrait  of  Cranmer. 

Part  IX.  Chambers'  Information  for  the  People, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Human  Body;  Vegetable 
Physiology;  Botany;  and  Natural  Theology. 

No.  2d,  of  Oliver  &  Boyd's  Catechisms  of  Elemen- 
tary Knowledge. — A  Cateekitm  of  AMtrommy.-^Bj 
Hugo  Held,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Oliver  &  Boyd's  Threepenny  Almanac  and  Daily 
Remembrancer  for  1842.— [The  best  and  eheape$t  Annual 
this,  for  1842.] 

Parts  I.  to  V.  of  an  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Psalmody  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mon- 
trose :  Nichol. — A  selection  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
psalm  tunes  neatly  engraved,  and  printed  on  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  paper.  The  margins  of  each  page  are 
elegantly  illustrated  with  tastefhl  and  appropriate  litho- 
graphed designs.  The  work  is  highly  ereditable  to  the 
spirited  publisher,  and  deserving  of  every  encourage- 
ment. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Part  IX.     Wilus's  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland. 
Part  XX.    Canadian  Scenery. 

Fisher's  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Bible. 
Division  IV. 
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The  last  four  weeks  have  been  distinguished  by  three 
remarkable  events — the  birth  of  a  prince  and  heir  to  the 
Throne,  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Armoury  at  the  Tower, 
and  a  great  forgery  of  Exchequer  bills.  The  prince  was 
bom  on  the  9th  November,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
in  the  usual  style  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  firing  of 
^ns  and  the  drinking  of  healths.  The  queen  and  the 
prince,  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts,  are  going 
on  favourably. — The  fire  at  the  Tower  commenced  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  October ;  and,  owing  to  a  scar- 
city of  water,  the  tide  being  back,  raged  with  great  fury 
for  many  hours.  The  Great  Armoury,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  were  completely  destroyed;  and 
the  Jewel  Room,  containing  the  Crown  Jewels,  was  for 
some  time  in  'much  danger.  The  jewels  were  rescued 
with  difficulty,  but  fortunately  without  any  loss.  The 
damage  was  at  first  greatly  exaggerated,  but  has  now 
been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  £250,000.  About  1 00,000 
muskets  were  destroyed,  but  their  loss  is  the  ler  be 
regretted,  as  they  were  all  flint  muskets,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  old  and  much  worn.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  Royal  Exchange,  and  Tower  Armoury,  will 
lead  to  the  better  construction  of  our  public  buildings. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  using 
wood,  or  any  other  combustible  material,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  buildings.  In  Italy  very  little  wood  is  used 
in  the  erection  of  the  fine  buildings.  Flat  brick  arches, 
with  a  bar  of  iron  running  through  their  length,  to  pre- 


vent lateral  pressure,  are  used  instead  of  wooden  beams. 
A  simOar  construction  has  been  adopted  in  the  Register 
House  in  this  city,  and  were  a  fire  to  break  out  in  any 
one  of  the  chambers,  it  could  not  possibly  communicate 
to  another.  If  any  objection  exists  to  arches,  beams  of 
cast  iron,  already  much  used,  might  be  substituted;  and 
if  to  these  were  added  brick  or  stone  floors,  and  iron 
doors  and  window  shutters,  and  a  metal  roof  supported 
by  metal  frame-work,  the  destrnction  of  builduigs  by 
fire  would  be  rendered  impossible.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  tiiat  it  was  occasioned  by  the  fines  being  over- 
heated. It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  these  fines 
should  be  so  general,  as  the  risk  of  fire  is  so  great  from 
them,  that  every  Insurance  Office  increases  the  rate  of 
insurance  from  Is.  6d.  to  28. 6d.  per  cent,  where  they  are 
used. — The  discovery  of  a  forgery  of  Exchequer  bills,  to 
the  amount  of  £350,000,  has  created  much  sensation. 
The  principal  party  implicated — Mr.  Smith,  chief  clerk 
in  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office — ^has  been  committed  for 
triid  on  the  charge  of  having  forged  the  bills,  or  having 
uttered  them  knowing  them  to  be  forged.  Mr.  Rapallo, 
a  broker,  is  also  in  custody.  Owing  to  the  paper,  en- 
graving, and  everything  but  the  signatures  being  genuine, 
the  distinction  between  the  forged  and  the  genuine  bills 
can  hardly  be  observed.  Some  difliBrence  of  opinion  pre- 
vails whether  the  Government  is,  or  is  not,  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  holders.  It  appears  that  three  parties  were 
in  the  practice,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlia« 
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ment,  of  Bigning  iheM  bills,  and  not  in  their  own  name, 
by  procuration,  aa  in  mercantile  transactions,  but  hj 
nsing  and  imitating  the  signature  of  their  principal.  It 
10  singular  to  imagine  how  any  one  could  propose,  or  how 
Parliament  could  sanction,  so  irregular  a  proceeding,  and 
which  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  discorer  ft)rged 
bills  firom  genuine. — ^Alderman  Pirie,  a  native  of  Dunse, 
has  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. — The  Queen- 
dowager  has,  for  about  a  month,  been  confined  to  bed. 
The  £sease  by  which  she  has  been  attacked  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  no  hopes  axe  entertained  of  her 
recoTery. 

ENGLAND. 

Great  activity  prevails  at  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Pembroke,  there  being  nearly  thirty  ships  fitting 
out  for  active  service.  Ten  fifty-gnn  frigates  have  been 
ordered  to  be  built.  Great  difficulty  is  found  in  obtain- 
ing able-bodied  seamen,  there  being  a  great  demand  for 
the  United  States'  navy  as  well  as  mercantile  marine, 
in  which  they  are  better  treated  and  better  paid  than  in 
our  owiL  To  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  resorting 
to  the  press-gang,  ordinary  seamen  and  landsmen,  of 
good  ohuacter,  not  less  than  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  nor  exceeding  twenty-five  years  of  age,  are  re- 
ceived, and  a  great  number  of  landsmen  have  entered 
the  lervioe.  A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  increase 
the  pay,  and  thereby  secure  the  services  of  able  seamen; 
for  surely  there  cannot  be  worse  economy  than  to  drive 
our  best  seamen  to  a  country  with  which  there  is  much 
probability  of  our  soon  being  at  war,  and  to  intrust  our 
chief  arm — ^the  navy — to  incompetent  hands.  But  so 
much  of  our  revenue  is  expended  on  the  aristocracy  and 
their  retainers,  that  we  are  unable  to  pay  our  sailors  as 
they  ought  to  be  paid. 

IncBiTDiAKr  FiRBs,  arising,  no  doubt,  ttom  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  the  people,  have  become  almost  of  daily 
occurrence.  We  find  numerous  fires  have  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Oxford, 
generally  of  ricks,  stacks,  and  out-buildings.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  neither  on  this,  nor  on  any  other  occa- 
sion which  we  recollect  of,  has  this  absurd  and  cowardly 
mode  of  showing  discontent  been  exhibited  in  Scotland. 

FiiVAifCE. — How  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  is  to  be 
made  up,  has  not  yet  transpired.  A  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue, with  the  view  to  retrenchment ;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  lotteries  is  talked  of;  and  the  penny-postage, 
judging  from  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  is  by  no 
means  safe. 

SCOTLAND. 

Sunday  Dbbecration. — The  recent  attempt  to  prevent 
the  running  of  coaches  on,  and  even  to  stop  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mail  by,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  on 
Sunday,ha8  already  had  a  serious  influence  in  depreciating 
the  stock.  No  longer  ago  than  28th  July  last,  when  £40 
a  share  had  been  paid,  the  shares  were  selling  at  £39, 
10s. ;  now  that  other  £10  per  share  has  been  paid,  they  are 
only  worth  £44,  5s.  Since  the  stopping  of  the  trains  on 
Sunday  has  been  so  much  agitated,  the  priee  has  sunk 
rapidly;  so  that,  taking  into  account  the  interest  on  the 
instalments,  about  £7  per  share  have  been  lost  during 
four  months;  and  seeing  that  there  are  18,000  shares,  <A€ 
proprieton  of  tAw  tingle  rat/toay  have  lott,  vUkin  four 
mtotUhi,  £126,000,  by  the  attempt  to  enforce  an  ultra- 
puritanical  observanoe  of  the  Sunday.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  at  least  one-seventh  of  the 
revenue  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  railway  will  be 
sacrificed,  if  there  is  to  be  no  Sunday  travelling.  The  total 
capital  is  £900,000,  and  £300,000  have  been  borrowed 
at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  expense  of  the  railway  will 
not  probably  be  less  than  that  of  the  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool, which  is  above  £1000  per  mile;  so  that  £100,000 
a-year  must  be  drawn,  before  any  dividend  whatever 
can  be  got  by  the  proprietors.  Where  capitals  of  so  large 
amount  as  those  required  for  railways  are  expended,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  ihat  the  undertakings  should 


be  allowed  to  remain  as  short  time  ai  posnUe  idle  On 
all  the  English  railways,  trains  for  passeDgers  ir  m 
on  Sunday;  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  shueholdentf 
the  E^nburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  are  Enghahmauu 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  ever  oonteorpUted 
the  railroad  was  not  to  be  wrought  on  SowUj.  la- 
deed,  if  the  observanoe  of  the  Sunday  is  to  be  ednted 
in  the  manner  proposed,  it  is  very  doab^  if  uj 
Scotch  railway  will  remunerate  the  projectors.  At  aH 
events,  English  railway  stock  must  necessarilf  pnfe 
a  better  investment  for  capitaL  Whether  the  Pnr- 
ists  propose  to  stop  the  mail  altogether  on  Svndiy,* 
to  run  it  by  the  high  road  on  that  day,  does  not  i^ 
pear ;  but  in  either  ease,  much  greater  Simdav  dM- 
oration  will  occur  than  if  the  railroad  were  employed. 
At  least  forty  horses  and  ten  men  must  be  employed  fcr 
each  mail  from  Kdinbuv"  .  to  Glasgow.  Two  of  Him- 
the  guard  and  driver-  ill  be  employed  five  hom  oA 
trip,  while  by  railway  they  would  be  employed  only  two 
hours,  and  they  would  require  little  or  no  aseastanoe.  If 
it  is  proposed  to  stop  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  i^ 
gether,  then  there  will  be  numerous  expreaes  tent,  ui 
a  great  number  of  persons  prevented  from  attendof  di* 
vine  worship;  so  that,  in  every  view,  the  Sondaj  wUl  k 
better  observed  by  allowing  the  mail  to  proceed  bj  nfl* 
way  than  in  any  other  manner.  There  seems  to  be  b« 
reason  to  donbt,  that  since  the  establishment  of  Uie  Poit- 
office  in  1635,  the  mail  has  been  uniformly  eooTeyed  ei 
the  Sunday  without  complaint.  Bnt  hm  it  maj  be 
worth  while  to  inquire — 

Whether  Travelung  on  Sujcpat  bt  Pcbuc  Goia 
IS  Illegal! — Since  the  Union,  only  two  statutes  ^mA 
breaking  the  Sunday  have  been  enacted:  one  ipiaa 
killing  game,  and  another  against  opening  any  rmm  for 
public  entertainment,  or  debating^  to  which  penoos  ut 
admitted  by  tickets  or  money.  Before  the  Unioa,  tbm 
are  numerous  statutes  on  the  subject  both  in  EogisBd 
and  Scotland.  In  England,  holding  fain  or  miiiets, 
bull  or  bear  baiting,  acting  plays,  or  other  «ii^i^  exer- 
cises, and  working  on  the  Lord's  day,  are  prohibited ;  she 
the  travelling  of  drovers,  carriers,  or  the  like.  Under 
these  statutes,  a  van  travelling  on  Sunday  has  boea  Md 
illegal,  but  not  a  stage-coach;  although  the  statute  29 
Charles  II.  prohibits  all  persons  fh>m  ^  worldly  labour, 
business,  or  working  at  their  ordinary  calliog."— <Sii»- 
deman  v.  Breach,  7  B.  &  C.  96.  Watermen  in  the 
Thames,  and  hackney-coaches,  are  also  allowed  to  ply; 
and  fish  carriages,  whether  laden  or  not,  may  travel 
Bread  and  mackerel  may  be  sold,  and  pies  baked,  onder 
certain  restrictions.  It  was  never  held,  either  by  law- 
yers or  divines,  that  these  statutes  were  intended  to  ea* 
force  a  Pharisaical  observanoe  of  the  Sunday.  Blad- 
stone  says  that  they  ''rather  impliedly  allow  any  inno- 
cent amusement  or  recreation  after  divine  serriee  is 
over.'*  Paley  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  states  that 
**  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  considered  the  Sabbath  u 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  obligatory  upos  Cbitf* 
tians  as  such :  '  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  job  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbatk-daifiy  which  are  a  sbadow 
of  things  to  oome,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ,*"'  and  adds, 
<'  The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  to  le- 
tain  the  duties  of  the  Jewish  SabbaOi,  shifting  flolj  tbe 
day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first,  seems  to  prevail  with- 
out sufficient  proof."  The  earliest  Scotch  acts,  like  tboei 
of  Bngland,  prohibit  fairs  and  markets  on  SttIl4a7,aBdg^ 
nerally  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods,  **  haadie-labov- 
ing,  and  working?'  The  latest  and  leading  act  in  which 
the  offences  are  enumerated,  is  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  1661,  chap.  18,  and  prohibiU  ^'sahiioft-idh- 
iB^i  going  of  salt-pans,  milns,  or  kilns,  hiring  of  shea^ 
ers,  carrying  of  loads,  keeping  of  markets,  or  using  a^y 
sorts  of  merchandise  on  Sunday,  and  all  other  profrsa- 
tion  thereof  whatsoever."  But  neither  in  this  nor  aay 
other  Scotch  act  is  travelling  on  Sunday  prohibited. 
Very  few  questions  have  occurred  on  the  BeaniaC  * 
these  Acts.  An  attempt  was  made,  some  yean  H9*  ^ 
stop  the  running  of  a  stage-ooach,  but  the  ease  was 
never  determined,  the  proprietors  having  beeome  haak- 
rupt;  in  1828  another  attempt  was  made  to  slop  <■ 
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sailing  of  a  Bieam*boat  between  Dundee  and  Broughty 
FeiTj  with  passengers  on  Sunday;  but  tbe  prosecution 
was  quashed  on  an  informality.  The  Sheriff-depute,  in 
dismissing  the  action,  remarked  that,  looking  to  what  is 
tolerated  in  both  ends  of  the  island,  there  was  no  room 
for  maintaining  the  sailing  of  the  steam-boat  was  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sunday  :  ^  In  England,  stage-coaches, 
and  all  other  land  conyeyanoes,  as  well  as  water  con- 
veyances are  permitted  on  Sunday  as  lawful  acts.  It  is 
not  maintained  by  the  pursuers  that  the  running  of  the 
mail-coach  with  passengers  is  a  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  the  using  of  hackney-coacheS|  post-chaises^gigs, 
and  caravans  of  eyery  description,  saddle-horses,  &c. 
The  employment  too  of  ferry-boats  is  sanctioned  by  uni- 
rersal  practice,  as  quite  lawful  on  Sundays;  and  vessels 
with  goods  and  passengers  sail  on  that  day  of  the  week 
from  all  ports  in  Scotland,  and  4iiS  it  may  happen,  arrlTo 
there  on  Sabbath,  and  set  ashort-without  objection  from 
any  quarter.  The  steam-boat  in  question  does  not  sail 
till  after  the  morning  and  afternoon  service  is  over;  and 
if  those  who  use  it  are  upon  their  necessary  and  lawfUl 
affairs,  there  can  be  no  more  blame  on  the  part  of  the 
defender  in  hiring  his  vessel  to  them  than  would  at- 
tach to  the  owner  of  a  passage-boat  hired  to  go  to 
Broughty  Ferry.  It  is  believed,  and  may  be  assumed, 
that  many  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  tiie  privilege 
of  going  to  and  returning  from  Broughty  Ferry  by  ue 
defender's  passage-boat  are  hard-working  people  em- 
ployed in  a  sedentary  occupation  from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Saturday  night,  and  who,  after  attending  divine 
service  once  or  twice  a-day,  make  a  sea  trip  during  a 
summer  evening,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  recreation, 
and  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resume  their  weekly 
labours,  and  thereby  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  fomilies.  It  Humbly  appears  to  the  Shaiff  ikat  tiiere 
U  no  sufficient  p^ound/or  cAaraing  persons  acting  in  this 
vay  wiak  profaning  the  Sabbath,**  When  the  case  came 
beiore  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lord  President  f  Hope) 
remarked,  that  none  of  the  statutes  applied  to  the  &ct 
libelled ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  statement  by  the  counsel 
for  the  interdictors,  that  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on 
the  merits,  his  Lordship  observed, "  You  wiU  certainly 
require  to  do  so :"  thus  indicating  his  opinion,  that  the 
sailing  of  the  steam-boat  was  perfectly  le^^.  In  a 
later  case,  the  magistrates  of  Dundee,  and  afterwards 
the  Court,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two,  held  that  a 
barber's  apprentice  could  be  compelled  to  shave  ordinary 
customers  on  Sunday  morning;  but  this  decision  was  re- 
versed on  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  such  shaving  was 
ordinary  handlers^,  and  did  not  come  within  the  excep- 
tion of  works  of  '^necessity  and  mercy,"  allowed  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  By  the  regulations  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  (26th  September,  1832,)  *"  On  Sun- 
day, one-fourth  of  the  hackney-coaches  licensed,  shidl 
attend  at  each  stance  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m.,  in  rota- 
tion of  numbers,"  thus  compelling  Sunday  desecration 
by  express  regulation.  At  common  law  it  has  been 
found  m  Scotland,  that  steps  of  legal  execution,  such  as 
arrestments,  poindings,  &c.,  executed  on  a  Sunday,  are 
bad,  but  that  it  is  no  objection  to  a  private  deed  or 
transaction.  If  the  mails  are  to  be  stopped  on  Sun- 
day, ferry-boats  cannot  with  any  decency  be  permitted ; 
and  the  plying  of  hackney-coaches,  post-chaises,  and 
other  hired  conveyances,  must  be  prohibited.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  Pharisees  have  no  notion  of  going 
this  length,  but  mean  to  allow  all  who  are  able  to  Mre  a 
conveyance  for  themselves,  to  desecrate  the  Sunday  by 
travelling  as  much  as  they  choose.  They  forget,  that  & 
the  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbatii  is  to  be  enforced, 
it  may  go  fkrther  than  they  may  wish.  Few,  we  believe, 
are  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  command- 
ment— ^  In  the  Sabbath  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  nor  thy 
maid^servant,  nor  Ay  ccUtUj  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates."  The  rigid  observance  of  this  rule  is 
beyond  modem  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Instead  of  an  ascetic 
observance  of  the  Sunday  being  favourable  to  the  morals 
of  the  working-classes  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Mr.  Ali- 
son, the  present  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  when  examined 
bofore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Com- 


binations of  Workmen,  stated,^  I  should  think  that  there 
are  10,000  men  in  Glasgow  who  get  drunk  every  Satur- 
day night,  who  are  drunk  all  Sunday,  are  in  a  state  of 
half  intoxication  all  Monday,  and  go  to  work  on  Tues- 
day. I  think  it  would  be  of  the  last  importance  if  you 
could  get  some  Idnd  of  amusement  for  the  people  which 
would  lead  them  out  of  public-houses  and  brothels;  and, 
in  that  point  of  view,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,th<U  tJie 
oterstrained  observance  of^  Sunday  has  a  more  preju- 
dicial than  beneiioiai  effect  in  manufacturing  towns,  I 
think  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent  is  mueh  more  conducive  to  benefit 
than  tibe  strict  observance  of  it  in  Scotland."  What 
could  be  a  better  or  more  healthy  amusement  than  to 
allow  them  to  make  excursions  into  the  country  by  the 
railroads ! 

We  are  glad  to  find,  since  the  above  was  written,  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bailway  have 
determined,  by  a  large  majority,  to  run  Passenger  trains 
as  welljas  convey  the  Mails  on  Sunday,  at  such  hours  as  fftaU 
not  interfere  with  divine  service ;  but  the  resolution  is  not 
to  be  acted  on  till  it  be  submitted  to  the  body  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  their  half-yearly  meeting,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Little  doubt  is  entertainei  that  their  sanction 
will  be  obtained,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  proprietors  are 
Englishmen,  few  of  whom  entertain  the  extreme  notions 
regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  which  of  late  pre- 
vail with  some  classes  in  Scotland.  The  clergy,  who  have 
been  punishing  shopkeepers  by  heavy  fines  or  three-weeks* 
imprisonment,  for  selling  sweetmeats  to  children,  are  of 
course  indignant  at  this  resolution,  and  the  failure  of 
all  their  efforts  to  stop  Railway  trains  on  Sunday, 
and  have  pledged  themselves  still  to  persevere;  but  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  set  at  rest.  'A  threat 
is  held  out  of  appealing  to  tha  Courts  of  Law  to  pro- 
hibit the  running  ox  trains;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  Lawyers  that  it  is  perfectly  legal,  and  the  Clergy 
have  already  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Law  business  on 
their  hands. 

Irelamd. — Mr.  O'Connell  has  been  elected  the  first 
Lord  Mayor  for  Dublin  under  the  New  Irish  Incorpora- 
tion Act.  He  stood  for  Alderman  in  two  Wards,  and 
was  returned  by  both.  Of  sixty  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors, of  which  the  New  Town  Council  is  composed, 
the  Liberals  have  returned  twelve  Aldermen  and  thirty- 
seven  Councillors;  the  Tories  three  Aldermen  and  eight 
Councillors.  Of  fifteen  Wards  the  Liberals  have  tri- 
umphed in  twelve.  A  like  ascendancy  of  the  Liberals 
in  other  places  is  anticipated.  Mr.  0*Connell  is  the  first 
Catholic  who  has  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  for  150  years. 
At  his  election,  being  asked  what  course  he  would  pur- 
sue with  regard  to  tne  Repeal  of  the  Union,  he  stated 
that  in  his  office  of  Lord  Mayor  no  person  should  know 
what  his  politics  were,  but  as  a  private  individual  he  was 
a  Repealer.  He  scandalized  the  feelings  of  the  Orange- 
men by  going  to  Mass  in  procession,  and  in  his  robes  of 
office,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  election.  As  a  fine 
of  £50  is  imposed  by  law  on  persons  in  office  attending  a 
Catholic  place  of  worship  in  their  official  costume  Mr. 
O'Connell  took  off  his  robes  at  the  door  of  the  Church, 
resuming  them  again  on  going  out.  The  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation meets  weekly,  but  the  question  does  not  appear 
to  make  much  progress.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  has 
written  several  Letters  to  the  Repealers  condemning  the 
farther  Agitation  of  Repeal.  Some  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Repealers  have  seceded,  and  the  impractibility  of  the 
Repeal  must  daily  become  more  apparent  even  to  the 
most  sanguine;  for  while  the  probability  is,  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Irish  themselves  are  unfavour- 
able to  Repeal,  they  have  not  the  slightest  support  in 
England  or  Scotland.  A  Repeal  Boi^  of  Tnide  has 
been  formed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  Irish 
manufactures  by  selling  and  using  Irish  goods  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  British.  If  Britain  were  to  retaliate  this 
exclusive  system,  we  suspect  that  Ireland  would  find  her- 
self the  loser  in  every  point  of  view. 

The  CoNTiNEifr. — The  insurrection  in  Spain  is  already 
over,  and  many  of  the  leaders  have  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  traitors  for  their  rashness  and  folly.  The  pen- 
sion of  Queen  Christina  has  very  properly  been  stopped. 
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No  doubt  exists  that  Louis  Pbilippe  countenanced  this 
outbreak  for  bis  own  ends  ;  and  the  drcnmstance  that 
he  has  stationed  an  army  of  obserration  on  the  Spanish 
firontier,  appears  to  show  that  designs  on  Spain  are  still 
•  entertained  by  him.  There  has  also  been  an  attempt  to 
get  ap  an  insurrection  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  discoyered 
before  it  broke  out.  It  appears  to  hare  been  a  rery 
small  affikir,  and  the  preparations  were  totally  inadequate 
to  the  object  in  view.  About  twenty  persons  were  ar- 
rested. They  are  mostly  military  men,  at  least  they 
hare  military  titles,  but  only  two  of  them  belong  to  the 
Belgian  army.  To  prevent  any  similar  outbreak,  the 
king  of  France  has  stationed  an  army  of  20,000  men  on 
the  Belgian  firontier.  There  has  been  some  talk  in 
France  about  the  disarmament  of  the  French  navy  ;  but 
it  appears  that  iJl  that  is  intended  is,  to  give  a  portion 
of  the  sailors  leaye  to  engage  in  the  Merchant  Service 
for  a  few  months,  while  the  ships  themselves  are  not  to 
be  disarmed  at  present,  but  only  at  a  future  period,  the 
place  of  their  crews  being  in  the  meantime  supplied  by 
conscripts.  Quenisset,  and  his  accomplices,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  princes,  were  brought  to  trial 
on  the  15th  November.  Some  important  disclosures  are 
said  to  have  been  made  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Peers  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
the  most  vigilant  precautions  are  taken  in  Paris  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity.  The  private  accounts  from 
Paris  state  that  an  insurrection  may  soon  be  expected, 
and  writers  of  all  parties  predict  a  social  revolution. 
Secret  societies  are  everywhere  at  work,  and  quietness 
is  maintained  only  by  the  overwhelming  military  force 
by  which  the  capital  is  occupied.  The  Grerman  Com- 
mercial League,  originated  by  our  own  exclusive  system, 
proceeds  apace.  Hanover  and  Lunenburg  have  joined 
the  Confoderacy,  and  Brunswick  is  expected  soon  to  fol- 
low their  example. 

United  States. — ^The  verdict  in  the  case  of  M'Leod, 
who  was  found  not  guilty  after  a  long  trial,  and  the 
liberation  of  Grogan^  have  delayed  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  ^undary 
question,  and  the  right  of  search  of  slave-vessels,  are 
subjects  which  will,  in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later 
occasion  a  war,  unless  they  can  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  report  any  favourable 
change  in  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce.  On  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  appears  to  be  rather 
increasing,  and  the  number  of  persons  living  on  charity 
is  weekly  augmenting.  At  Paisley,  the  distress  is  steadily 
becoming  greater,  and  at  present  nearly  nine  thousand 
are  receiving  relief.  At  Carlisle,  families  of  five  or  six- 
individuals  are  subsisting  on  four  or  five  shillings  a-week. 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  few  as  her  mannfiMtures  are,  the 
destitution  is  considerable ;  and  it  was  considered  more 
advisable  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  than  to  testify  the  joy  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
birth  of  a  prince  in  the  usual  form  of  an  illumination. 
Though  it  is  unquestionably  the  Com  Laws  to  which  a 
great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  misery  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, the  prospect  of  their  repeal,  or  of  any  consider- 
able alteration  in  them,  appears  to  be  getting  more  and 
more  distant.  Some  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
of  tiie  landed  aristocracy,  are  said  to  have  entered  into 
a  combination  to  oppose  every  change,  however  inconsi- 
derable; and  it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
risk  the  breaking  up  of  his  ministry,  through  sympathy 
with  the  sufilftrings  of  the  working-classes.  The  notion 
indeed  of  these  classes  themselves,  that  they  would  not 
be  benefited  by  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  impor- 
tation, is  not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  ministry  will 
be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves' of  the  delusion  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  The  recent  favourable  news  firom 
America  has  had  a  beneficial  efi^ect  in  the  clothing  dis- 
tricts, but  not  so  much  as  was  anticipated.    At  Man- 


chester, although  some  extensiTe  orders  from  Americs 
had  been  received,  the  improvement  expected  was  not 
realized;  and  the  market  for  manufiMstured  goods,  lad 
particularly  for  printing-cloths,  continues  as  depressed 
as  ever.  At  Leeds,  an  operative  enumeration  eommittee 
has  been  organized.  From  a  minute  and  caiefril  visitatioa 
of  the  town  by  twenty  individuals,  it  appears  that  tbeie 
are  in  the  borough  4752  fiunilies,  comprising  19^36 
individuals,  (of  whom  only  3780  are  employed,)  whose 
gross  income  amounts  to  £937, 196.  Id.,  giving  to  eKh 
individual  1 1  Jd.  a-week.  Of  5746  loom-steaids  in  Padalex, 
3158  are  unemployed  and  871  unoccupied.  There  tn 
440  empty  houses  and  100  empty  shops.  At  Stockport, 
the  quantity  of  provisions  given  away  to  able-bodied 
paupers,  who  are  not  admitt^  into  the  wmkhouse,  ha 
increased  steadily  f^m  £2343  in  the  week  endu^  llie 
5th  August,  to  £8061  in  the  week  ending  2l8t  October. 
At  Nottingham,  463  persons  were  in  the  poor-hoiue  is 
June,  and  722  on  the  23d  October.  For  the  distress 
almost  universally  existing,  ministers,  it  is  ssid,  in- 
tend to  apply  the  remedy  of  emigration;  but  we  doubt 
the  possibility  of  raising  ftrnds  to  a  sufficient  extoit 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  evlL  Besides  many  of  thoee  in 
distress  are  quite  unfitted  for  the  colonization  of  a  new 
country, — both  fW>m  their  ignorance  of  the  arts,  and  of 
the  sort  of  labour  required,  and  their  defloieacy  in  phya- 
cal  strength. 

AGRICULTURE. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  October,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable fall  of  snow,  and  not  only  the  Grampians,  bat 
the  Ochills,  Pentlands,  and  some  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
hills,  continued  white  for  a  day.     In  the  Grampians,  the 
snow  was  about  a  foot  deep,  and  has  oontianed  shiee. 
In  Mid  Lothian  and  East  Lothian,  the  fields  were,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  clear  of  grain  by  the  Isi  Novem- 
ber; but  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Stirling,  Kinross,  and  Perth, 
a  considerable  quantity  vras  in  the  field.    At  the  »ae 
date,  in  the  more  northern  counties — as  Roes,  AbeidiMn, 
and  Inverness — part  of  the  crop  remained  oncnt,  and 
nearly  one  half  of  it  was  in  the  stooks  in  bad  condi- 
tion ;  a  great  proportion  having  sprung,  and  part  <^  it 
being  entirely  rotten.    In  ttie  same  counties,  the  tonip 
crop  waa  inferior.   Potatoes  throughout  Scothmd  appear 
to  be  a  good  crop :  but  we  fear  that  many  of  them, 
owing  to  the  wet  weather,  were  taken  up  under  ctrciun- 
stances  very  unfavourable  for  their  keeping,  and  consi- 
derable damage  has  also  been  sustained  by  tiie  ftost.  In 
Ireland,  generally,  the  potatoes  have  turned  out  an  infe- 
rior crop ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uiieiick  the 
supply  is  reported  to  be  not  one-third  what  is  zeqoiied. 
As  to  the  com  crops  in  that  country,  it  is  now  certain 
that  Ihey  are  considerably  below  an  average,  iriulst  the 
quality  both  of  oats  and  wheat  is  very  inferior.  Uroogh- 
out  England,  now  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
has  been  thrashed,  it  has  been  ascertai]^  that  it  is  de- 
ficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  at  least  one  million  of  quarters  additional 
of  foreign  grain  will  be  required.    The  sowing  of  wheat 
has  been  everywhere  much  retarded,  first  bj  the  exees- 
sive  rains  in  October,  and  subsequently  by  the  frost  which 
set  in  about^the  middle  of  November ;  setiiat  it  is  pro-  , 
bable  that  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  Uuid  will  haie  to  be 
sown  in  the  spring. 

Cattle  and  sheep  markets  have  on  the  whole  been  brisk. 
At  Doune,  the  prices  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  were  a 
little  lower  than  at  the  Falkirk  ^^t;  but  good  lots 
brought  fair  prices.  At  AU-HaUow  Fair  abont  9000 
cattle  were  shown,  of  which  one  half  was  sold  the  first 
day  at  prices  10  per  cent,  higher  than  those  obtained  at 
Doune.  Four-year-olds  of  the  Angus  and  Abeideenshiie 
breed,  brought  from  £14  to  £16  ;  three-year  olds,  £10 
to  £12.  Highhind  stots,  three-year-old,  realised  firom  £9 
to  £12 :  two-year-old,  £7  to  £9.  Fat  cattle  were  scsree, 
and  sold  from  98.  to  96. 3d.  a  stone. 


Priuted  by  WiiUAJi  Tait,  107,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 


